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TO  OUR  EEADEES, 


We  were  rejoiced  to  find  when  in  the  west  of  England  that  this  is  called  "  The  Rose  Journal," 
and  we  accept  the  title  as  a  monitor  to  endeavour  that  it  shall  continue  to  deserve  it.  The 
Rose  is  our  national  emblem,  and  will  remind  us  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all  those  to 
whom  we  are  devoted.  To  the  exiled  and  to  the  town  invalid  as  well  as  to  the  rubicund 
country  florist  let  us  remember — 

"  When  pain  affliote,  or  sickness  grieves,  f 

A  Hose  the  drooping  heart  relieves." 

Let  US  endeavour  to  be  welcomed  everywhere  like  the  Rose,  of  which  it  was  said — 

"  I'll  place  thee  near  my  soul ; 
Not  in  my  heart  indeed,  but  in  my  button-hole." 

Let  us  be  welcomed  like  it  at  all  seasons.     "  Roses  in  December  "  are  even  more  prized  than 

"  When  the  queen  of  June 
With  other  flowers  abounds,  and  birds  in  tune." 

Let  US  be  reminded  by  it  to  be  wisely  silent — 

"  For  o'er  his  desk  the  editor  uphnng 
The  flower  of  silence,  to  remind  each  guest, 
When  friendly  conversation  loosed  the  tongue, 
Under  the  Eose  what  pass'd  must  never  be  express'd." 

We  will  accept  the  title  also  as  a  good  omen — as  prophetic  that  our  readers  and  con- 
tributors will  continue  to  aid  in  making  tliis  Journal's  office  a  bed  of  Roses  for 


THE   EDITORS. 


Jnly  20,  1876.  J 
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INDEX. 


ABELU  rSlFLOIU   FOE  WALLS,  501 

Abercrcmbie,  JohD,  409 

Aberdeen  Canary  Siiow,  21 

Abutiiou  BouJe  de  N'ciKO,  210 

Accrineton  Poaltry  Show.  228,  360 

Afhiioenes,  culture,  219, 333,  S95,  495 

Ain&lia?a  Walkeri,  272 

Albert  Hall  decoratione  and  bonqnets, 

ICS 
Alexandra  Palace  Show,  S68 
Allamanda  Hendertjonii  culture,  12S 
AJlamandaB,  etopping.  201 
Allium  anceps.  272 
AloDBca.  linifolia  culture,  249;  Warc- 

sewiczii,  198 
Alpines  for  potP,  79 
Amaryllis  flowers  in  June,  201 
AmarylliseB,  new.  and  culture,  163 
Amencan  blight,  97 
Androsace  eannentoaa,  33 
Anemone  sowing,  220 
Acuatto,  471 
Annesley  HaU,2S8 

Annuals,   for    bedding,   179;    winter- 
blooming  greenhouEB,  457;  for  Kose 
houee,  179 
Antennaria  Candida,  261 
Anthurium,    Saundcrsii,  191;    Scher- 

zerianum  culture,  869 
Antigonon  leptopus,  285 
Ants,  29;  banishing,  858;   destroying, 

201:  in  pots,  295 
Aphelandra    aurantiaca    Roezlii,  84 ; 

from  seed,  70 
Aphis,  destroying,  335 
Apples— D'Arcy  Spice,  26;  Paul's  Im- 
perial  Crab.   33 ;    Dr.   Harvey,  37  ; 
trees,  old,  49.  92, 135,  cankering,  ISJ ; 
Cornish    Gillifiower,     ICS;    hst    of 
coobirK.  139;  and  Apple  trees,  1S9; 
new  classification  of,  185;  Yorkshire 
Kobin,   214;    grafting,  22';  Rinper, 
227 ;  pold  medal  for  classitication, 
230;    seedlings  on  own  roots,  242; 
local  named,  251 ;   Hawthomden,  74, 
91,  136,  264;    Lincoln    Cudlin,   ;^28; 
Alfristnu,    423;    Woollaton  Pippin, 
497 
Apprenticeship  of  gardeners,  119 
Apricot,  pruning,  77 ;   trees  decaying, 

13 
April  aepecte  of  Nature,  854 
Aquarium  at  Westminater,  68 
Aquarium  (Royal)  Flower  fahow,  2S1, 

810,  S:Ha,  424 
Aquatics,  planting  hardy,  179 
Aralia  Veitchii  elegantissinia,  408 
Araucaria  imbricata  soil,  200 
Ard  isia  crenulata  not  fruiting,  260 
Artichoke  planting,  199 
Arnndo  conspicua,  432 
Asilus  crabronilormis,  583 
Asparagus,  beds,  making,  36 ;  seaweed 
for,  2f0;   Connover's  Cologsal,  231; 
planting,  240;  stems,  295 
Asphalt  path  in  conservatory,  260 
Aepidistra  lurida  variegata  culture, 

SG9 
Asters,  perennial,  list  and  coltnre,  15) 
Aubrietias,  culture  of,  461 
Aucuba,  berries,    396,  obtaining,  230, 
flowera  setting,  139,  Bowing,  157, 194, 
330 
August,  exhibition  plants  for,  417 
Aoricnl.iB,  87,  106,  :;35  :  cuttings,  118 
Page's    Champion,  Taylor's  Glory^ 
131 ;  two  centuries  ago,  173 1  and  cul- 
ture, 184;    and  their  powers,  364, 
National  Show,  365;   in  Yorkeliire. 
382.  414;  notes  on,  325,  3S5,  SS3 :  re- 
potting, 395 ;   after   flowering,  396 
Talisman,  468;  a  yellow,  285 
Australian  trees,  &c  ,  in  An-an,446 
Autumn  flowers  for  house,  442 
Avenue,  trees  for,  276 
Azaleas,  indica  and  culture,  225;  be- 


AzALEiB— Continued. 
fore  flowering,   early,   200;   out   of 
doors.   248;  from  cuttings,  417;  for 
late  flowering.   131  ;    outdoor,   SCO; 
leaves  scorched,  476  ;  Ghent,  468 


Baildon  Pigeon  asd  Bird  Show,  42 

Balcony,  climbers  for.  437 

Balsam  onlture.  416,  454 

Bambusa  flowering,  295 

Bantam,  lump  in,  440;  tumoured,  234 

Bantams,  Booted,  418  ;  Game,  120, 159 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
268  ;  Meeting,  435  ;  Show,  454,  457 

Barbe  de  Capucin,  201 

Baskets,  hanping  plant,  238 

Bcans^  Longpod  for  July,26J 

Beauties,  three  native,  484 

Bedding  plants,  95  ;  management.  12. 
179;  list  of,  180 

Bedding,  subtropical,  320,  317,  366  ;  pe- 
rennials, hardiness  of,  883;  plants, 
arranging,  8S6;  perennials,  hardy 
spring,  407 

Beds  in  the  Parks,  104 

Bee-keepers'  Society.  163 

Bees— wonders  ni  hive,  Cheshire's 
wax-guiding  m«chine,  22  :  do  they 
terrify  cattle?  45;  uniting Ligurians 
to  common  bees,  45;  closing  hives' 
entrance,  46  ;  hives,  best  kinds  of, 
46  ;  bar-frame  hive,  63 ;  honey  ex- 
tracted V.  comb,  honey  wine,  64; 
wonders  of  a  hive,  ekes  versus 
supers,  81;  driving,  82  ;  honey  boxes, 
101;  wonders  ef  a  hive,  102";  plura- 
lity of  queens,  early  queen-breeding, 
feeding,  mouldy  combs,  selecting 
stocks,  122;  byeway  manaj^ing, 
wonders  of  hive,  141 ;  giving  barley- 
SDgar,  queen-raising,  142  ;  new,  har- 
vesting honey,  liil ;  hives  with 
combs,  removing  stocks,  dysentery, 
162;  large  hives,  181;  district  for, 
182;  reformed  keeping  in  Scotland, 
size  of  bar  hives,  2&3 ;  collateral 
hive  B,  comb  guides,  20i ;  exotic,  223  ; 
superstitions,  224;  apiarian  notes, 
243 ;  relative  superstitions,  244 ; 
severe  season,  261 ;  honev  moth, 
262;  Italian  v,  English,  279;  two 
queens  in  a  hive,  280  ;  wonders  of  a 
hive,  27s ;  artificial  bread,  two  queens 
in  hive,  honey  box,  298;  Italian  v. 
English,  317;  life  in  winter,  339; 
varnishing  boxes,  340 ;  breeding, 
hives,  Ligurians,  801;  and  Rose, 
hive  with  c<.imb,  362;  early  swarm, 
377:  Italian  v.  Englif,h,  879.  380; 
utilising  queen  cellp,  399;  obtaining 
prize  honey,  driving,  increasing 
stock?,  hives,  400  ;  systems  of  ma- 
nagement, 419 ;  dying,  time  for 
swarming,  large  hives,  anta  in  hives, 
420;  systems  uf  management,  431); 
honey  extractor  discovery,  440; 
season  in  Scotland,  459;  a  fertile 
worker.  Ligurian  (-.British;  hivmg 
in  bar-frame  hives,  46li;  swanning 
in  1876,  artificial  swarming,  479; 
killed  in  hive,  queen  cast  out,  480  ; 
British  Bee-keepers'  Aesociation, 
498;  lost  swarms,  Ligurian  v.  black, 
systems  of  management,  499 ;  not 
swanning,  single-frame  observatory 
hive  for  exhibition,  500;  artificial 
swarm,  519;  notes  of.  Italian,  sup* 
porting  combs,  520 
Beet,  anew, 286 
Beetles  on  Vines,  358 
Begonias,  tuberous-rooted.  72,  88  ;  list 
of  and  culture,  89 ;  double-flowered, 
108;  for  summer  and  winter,  114; 
nitida,  210;  petaloides,  169 
Belgian  Winter  Garden,  147 


Belgium,  notes  about.  334,  463 
Belvoir  Caalle.  404,  429 
Bird  dying  suddenly,  262 
Birds'  longevity.  243 
Birds,  earliest  singing.  438 
Birmingham    Agricultural    Society's 

Show,  337;  Columbarian  Show,  20 
Bixia  oreliana,  471 
Blackberry,  the  Kittatinny,  3C3 
Blackthorn  aport.  168 
Blandfordja  llammea  v.  princeps,  S3 
Bloxholm  Hall,  352 
Boilers,  slow-combustion,  158 
Bombylius  major.  288 
Bones  for  manure,  189 
Border  flowers.  5,  30,  87,  112,  149,213, 

234,  256.  273.  SIJ,  847.  374.  471,  4M,  503 
Boronia  megastigma,  246 
"  Botanical  Names  for  English  Kead- 

ers,"  306 
Botanic  (Royal)  Societv's  Show.  249, 

323,  414.  487  ;  Mr.  Cnomber  at,  253 
Botany,  lectures  on.  268 
Bouchea  pseudogervao,  191 
Bougainvulea.  glabra,  485;    speciosa 

flowerless,  13 
Bournemouth  Poultry  Show.  159 
Brahma's  excrements  clinging,  224 
Brahma's  leg-feathers,  302 
Brambletye,  512 

Brazil  abouoda  witli  flowers,  1(8 
Bristol  Poultry  Show,  15.  37 
Broccolis.  large,  434 ;  for  succession, 

169.   220,  260;  heeling.   179;  suppW, 

123  ;  Sutton's  White  Sprouting,  333" 
Brogniart,  M.  Adolpbe,  l',t7 
Brownea,     grandieeps,    197;    grandi- 

flora,  lis 
Browntail    Moth     caterpillar,   abun- 
dance, 492 
Brussels     Centennial     Horticultural 

Exhibition,  344 ;  International  Show, 

286,  363.  370 
Buenos  Ayres,  notes  of  a  voyage  to, 

Bulfeyn,  W.,  373 
Bull's  Nursery.  328 
Bnrslem  Poultry  bhow.  62 
Butcher's  Broom,  berries,  13  ;  berry- 
ing, 220 


Cactus  not  flowerino,  CO 

Cage  birds,  and  their  food,  161.  261; 
management.  337 

Caladiums,  starting,  139;  for  exhibi- 
tion. 156 

Calceolarias,  sowing.  139,220;  in  pots, 
416;  aphis  on.  417;  tenella,  432; 
Mr.  Watson's.  434 

Camellias,  culture.  IS;  early.  200; 
flowers  dropping.  157:  not  flower- 
ing, 259;  white-flowered,  313;  in 
pots,  315  ;  potting,  97;  soil,  201; 
syringing,  79  ;  in  vinery,  139 

Camphor  promotes  germination,  S94 

Campions  and  culture,  317 

Canaries— breathing  and  cough,  2S0; 
breeding,  440  ;  cayenne  and  cruelty. 
339;  dying  suddenly,  1:44;  musical 
education,  317;  feet  sore.  13'3 :  and 
Goldfinch  mating,  817;  ben  dying, 
362;  Linnets  in  nest.  440;  matching, 
224;  management  in  olden  times, 
479;  management  of  young  birds, 
519;  self-pecking.  64;"  old  prices, 
419;  removal  of,  46 

Canker,  checking.  975 

Canterbury  Poultry  Show,  14 

Carnations,  culture,  232 ;  culture  of 
Perpetual-flowering,  96,214 ;  shifting 
and  propagating,  220  ;  selection,  332 ; 
select,  270;  select  Tree.  359 

Carpet  bedding,  S96.  397 

Caterpillars,  cockney,  193;  on  Lime 
trees,  509 


Cattleya  citrina,  324 

Cauliflowers,  antumn,  484 :  fcaccessioD 
]fi9.  260;  supply,  123 

Celeries,  Horticultural  Society'a  re- 
port on,  5> 

Celery,  bolting,  260;  and  cnlturc.  210. 
236;  for  exhibition,  37 

Celosia  culttire,  455 

Cement,  cracka  in,  102 :  for  niua 
joints,  198  ^ 

Cesspool  manures,  457 

Cherry,  Governor  Wood,  ^97 

Chicken  season,  S37 

Chickens,  early,  277:  insects  on,  400  • 
raanagemout  of,  477;  marking,  162  ' 

Chickweed,  Golden,  3j2 

Chicon.e  de  Bruxellea.  67 

Chicory  culture,  58 

Chiawick  Keportou  Floriaia*  Flowers, 

Chrysanthemums,  191;  culture,  143 
17(',  200;  dividing,  IbO;  list  of,  896- 
in  pots,  416;  repotting,  276;  eeltct. 
242;  not  thriving,  203 

Churchyards,  flowers  in,  286 

Cinerarias,  2ti5;  blind,  119;  in  pota 
417;  sowing,  1S9,  220 

Citrons,  time  uf  gathering.  515 

City  of  London  Flower  show,  report 
uf  Committee,  481 

Clematis,  Jackmanii,  pruning,  157- 
Jackmans'  ^how,  164.  352;  propa- 
gating, 20J;  pruning,  179 

Clerodendrou  Balfouri  and  culture 
S65 

Clibran  &  Pone'  Nursery,  S51 

Clifton  Hall,  510 

Clifton  Winter  Garden,  324 

Climber,  not  flowering.  859;  for 
stove,    220;    for    north-west    wail. 

Cockerels,  last  year's.  296 

Cockscomb  culture,  455 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  rtfuse,  98;  lor  cut- 
tings, 396:  forFerna,  457 

Coleus,  graftiug  and  varieties,  316 

Colenses,  select,  243 ;  wintering,  13 

Colours,  arrangement  of,  84,  i04  133 
147,  164,  22H,  246,  265,  282,  803 

Combs,  dubbing,  i^O 

Commelynas,  culture  of.  5 

Conifers,  propagating,  8 

Conoclinium  iantbinum  culture,  304 

Conservatory,  climbers,  316  ;  heating 
98  ;  lighting,  79 ;  plants  for,  290 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  propaga- 
tion of,  515 

Copings,  of  glaas,  and  fruit  crop,  75. 
133;  for  fruit  trees,  217;  for  fmii 
walls,  363  ;  removing,  i95 ;  for  wall. 
276 

Cork  Poultry  Show,  79 

Corniab  notes,  446 

Com  Salad,  culture  of,  515 

Coryanthes  speciosa  and  culture. 
132 

Corydalises  and  cnltnre,234 

Cotton,  sowing  seeds  of,  51.' 

Cotyledons,  411 

Country  notes,  296 

Covent  Garden  Markc*,  22,  46,  64,  Si 
102, 122, 142,  162,  182,  204,  224.  244,  £6.'. 
280.  298,  318,  S40,  862,  880.  SS5,  400,  4aJ. 
440,  460,  480,  5,0,  5*1 

Cranberry  produce.  103 

Crawford,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  4C8 

Crcve-Cn;uTfa'  legs  acaly,  3SD 

Crocus  Weldeni,  151 

Crocuses  for  pots,  79 

Crop,  hard,  31ft 

Crotons,  at  Cleveland  Houre.  197; 
culture,  143;  cutting  back,  157;  for 
table  decoration,  S6ti;  picturaturo. 
&c.,  829 

Crown  Imperials  not  flowering,  S59 

Crjptomeria  elegans,  9? 
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Crystal  Palace,  bedding  at,  418;  Bird 
Show,  160;  Horticultural  rihow,  406, 
410 

Cuckoo  heard,  337 

Cucumbers— aetting  bloaaoms,  179  ; 
culture,  395,  and  disease,  11;  dis- 
eased, 353,  457;  frame  culture,  157; 
deformed,  37U;  failing.  230. 24  i,  477  ; 
in  frames,  357 ;  fangua  on,  295 ;  in 
greenhouse,  336;  raana£»ement  of, 
175;  liquid  manure  for,  437  ;  plants 
dying, 477;  under  rough  glass,  157  ; 
not  swelling,  417  ;  Tender  and  True, 
324 

■Cucumis  sativuB  r.  Sikkimensis,  33 

•Cudweeds,  213 

Culverkeys.  69 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridia, 
119 

Currants,  withered  Black,  398 ;  shoots, 
pinchuag,  403;  report  on,  230 

Curtis's  nurserv,  iSi 

■Cutbush,  Mr.  W.,S69 

Cyclamens,  culture.  336 ;  peraicum 
culture,  363;  after  flowering,  876; 
hardy.  146:  seeds,  saving,  ^00; 
species,  2,  52  ;  in  vinei'y,  79 

Cyperus  altemifolius  variegata  cul- 
ture, 260 

Cypella  peruviana,  151 

■Cypripedium,  pubescens  and  culture, 
447;  Roezli,  191 

Daddy-longlegs,  4'^5 

Daffodils.  25b' 

Dahlia  and  its  culture,  ISl 

Dahlias,  select,  26S 

Dalechampia  Roezliaaa  rosea  cul- 
ture. 146 

Dame's  Violet.  149 

Daphne,  cneorum  in  pots.  SSi ;  Indica 
culture.  79;  not  fl'jwering,  119; 
rupeatris,  16S 

Datura  sauguinea  and  culture,  370 

Deepdene,  252 

Deep  trenching,  495 

Denbies,  234 

Dendrobiura  fuscatum.  272 

Deodar,  seed  eowing.  276 

Deodorising  liquid  manare,  275 

DesciiampB,  M.  Bariltet,  29 

Deutzia  gracilis  forcing,  13S;  culture, 
189 

Dickson  &.  Sons'  nurseries,  485 

Dicksonia  antarctica  in  Tasmania,  254 

Dielytra  spectabilis  in  pots,  330 

Dionsea  mu3cipula  culture.  98 

Dipladenia,  Brearieyana.  26J;  flowers 
in  July,  37 

Disa  grandiflora  culture,  221 

Don.  Mr..  128 

Dorchester  Poultry  Show,  81 

Dorking  and  tiame  cross,  102:  Grey 
and  Silver-Grey.  102  ;  hens,  204 

Dorking  Poultry  Show,  243 

Doryanthes  Palmeri  and  excelaa  cul- 
ture, 221 

DracfBuas,  at  Anerley  Nurseix  168; 
culture  of.  462 

Driffield  Poultry  Show,  518 

Drina,  Mr.  W..  181;    poultry,  223 

Dubbing  cocks,  159,  '60 

Ducks,  Aylesbury,  459;  Carolina,  377; 
dying  sud'lenly,  244 

Dumpies,  characteristics,  28) 

Dung  of  fowls  and  pigs,  241 

"  Dwellers  in  our  Gardens,"  29 


EiELY  Wood,  poultry  at,  516 
Early  writers  on  gardening,  469 
Echeveria  retusa,  396 
Edelweiss  in  England,  462 
Egg-eating  hens.  313 
Egg-yolks  dark.  182 
Eggs— C'lld     they    will    endure,    397; 
feeding     hens     for.     297;       gariic- 
flavoured,  340 ;  hens  dropping  tueir, 
244;     imported,    4i,    438:     keeping 
frosted,  46  ;  obtaining.  244 ;  packing, 
276, 877  ;  preserving,  520 ;  for  sitting, 
82;  thin-shelled,  262 ;   rendering  un- 
fertile,440;  weight  bylaw,  377 
Elm,  its  history.  113 
Epidendrums,  351 
Epiphyllums,  47  ;  and  culture,  193 
Episcia  erythropus,  191 
Epworth  Poultry  Show,  378 
Eranthemum  pulchellum  culture,  167 
Erythrina,   culture.   4:7 ;    ruberrima 

culture,  157 
Erythroxylon  coca,25J 
Essex  Poultry  Show,  467 
Eucalyptus      glohulus,    68,    179;     in 

marshy  places,  4 
Eucharis    amazonica,    cuUure,  139; 

in  greenhouse,  87 
Euonymua,    propagating,   157,  varie- 
gated. 179 
Fnonymusea  in  greenhouse,  343 
Kupatorium  riparia  variegata,  408 
Eupetalum,  ICO 

Euphorbia,  amvgdiloidea    variegata, 
370.  408;  Butcheri,  200;    jacqumuu- 
flora  for  a  wa'l.  8 ;  officinarum,  81 
"Euphoria  Litchi,  252 
Evaporating  troughs  in  vinery,  515 
Evergreen  leaves  poisonous,  147 
Evergreens  under  trees,  13 
Exeter  Rose  Show,  5!J6 
Exeter  sights,  229 
Exhibition,  growing  plants  for,  W 


Ferv,     sporf.3,     sowing,    260;    us- 

HEALTHV.  242  ,,,,„,.        i. 

Fernery,  climbera  for  cold,  119:  heat- 
ing, 220 

"  Ferns.  Paradise  of."  472 

Ferns,  insect  on,  397  ;  repotting,  139  ; 
Tree.  423  ^       ,^ 

Ferraria  undulata  and  cuUure,  42. 

Fmuses.  3!)4 

Fife  Poultry  Show.  41 

Fig  trees,  in  pots.  12,  ISS,  240,  515,  S7d  ; 
for  standards.  139 

Figs,  Dr.  Ho;^e'a  Black,  2j9 

Finches  in  aviary,  440 

Firs,  plants  ucder  Scotch,  397 

•'  Floriculture,  Domestic."  94 

Flower  beds,  arrangement,  228;  ex- 
hibition of.  210,445;  hexagon  p'ant- 
ing.  all;  planting  circular,  133; 
plantin-T  oy*l,  148 

Flower-pot  hole  cover,  29 

Flower  sermon.  469  ..    i.   ,      i 

Flower  shows,  arrangement  of  plants 
at  474 

Flowers,  love  of,  274 ;  in  the  north, 
71  •  hardy  summer,  221 ;  sweet- 
scented. 190      .         ,     .     ,,„ 

Flowering  of  spring  plants,  iu 

Forcing,  houses  on  marsh,  157 ; 
shrubs  for  flowers.  138 

Forfar  Poultry  Show,  39 

Foulia.  Mr.  147  ^    ^       ^.   ^    ,„. 

Fowls-treatment  of  breeding,  12') , 
dung,  201;  dying,  440;  eating 
feathers.  520;  enclosure  tor,  142; 
for  exhibition,  204  ;  partly  fnather- 
less  298;  rouped,2'24:  small  space 
for,  380;  thigh  swollen,  400;  un- 
healthy, 520 

Fritillary  culture.  398 

Frost,  plants  injured  by  473 

Fruit,  culture,  250:  bu^h.  26-;  trees, 
dwarfed,  170  ;  fn,iliug  into  a  neigb- 

.  boui-'a  trarden.  88;  trees,  training 
young.  94,  transplantuag.  119  :,Plant- 
in<T  137:  prospects,  48,  28o,  352; 
tree  pruning.  12;  standard  trees  for 
south  wall.  79 ;  trees.  428;  at  the 
American  Centenmal.  306  ;  cuUure 
of  hardy.  123  ;  notes  on  useful,  129  ; 
useful,  166  

Fuchsias,  border,  359 ;  for  conserva- 
tory, 497;  culture,  416;  for  exhi- 
bition,  156 ;  for  early  fluwermg,  37  ; 
sowing,  220 

Fumeworta,  234  , 

Fungus,  on  Beech  trees.  179 ;  on  stone 
fruits,  97 

Funkias  and  culture,  434 

Furnace  for  gx-eenhouse,  259 

GAGE4S  AKD  CULTOBE,  311 

Gaillardias,471 

Game  cocks,  dubbing.  181.  S^l.  222 

Garden,  notes  from  my,  25, 66, 110,  ISI, 

232.  326  ;  labour  required,  201,  239 
Gardener,  tax  on,  22u 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, 168  ;    anniversary,  468,  5  J8 
Gas,  heating  by,  23\295;  tar  fatal  to 
trees,  3 16 :  tar  warning,  147 

Geese,  Toulouse,  prolific, 4(8  _ 

Geraniums,  for  bedding,  200;  pink 
bedding,  351:  coloured,  816  ;  culture 
of  double,  220  :  leaves  browned,  276, 
injured,  201.  spotted,  139,  836;  Mrs. 
HaUbnrton.  3  3;  Vesuvius,  250 

German  paste.  880 

Germination,  promoting,  108 

Gesnera  zebrina  culture,  6J 

Gesneras,  495 

Geum  coecineum  plenum,  sii 

Gilbert.  Rev.  S..  172 

Gladiatoria  herba,  2  0 

Gladiolus  disease,  259 

Gladioluses,  and  s'-lection,  323 

Glaqs  ribbed,  for  vinery,  4 

Glolinfas.  culture.  311.  395.  437.  418; 
in  greenhouse,  359:  sowing,  295 

Gnaphaliums  and  cuUure,  2i3 

"Good  Gardening,"  433 

Gooseberries,  summiir  pruning  of,  51o 

Gooseberry,  bushes  diseased,  13 ; 
bush  pruning,  146 

Goose  eggs,  400.  438 

Grafting  wax,  241 

Grapes-colouring.  835;  not  colour- 
ing 4:  light's  influence  on  Ladv 
Downe's,  191 ;  Gros  Colman,  5,  27. 
71,  74;  Kev.  H.  Cottingham's.  92; 
new  mode  of  growing,  l ;  keeping 
late,  29,  105  :  keeping  varieties,  12 ; 
packing,  502 ;  pre-»erving._  44*3 ; 
scalded.  515;  spotted,  293.  and 
shanked,  376  ;  thinning.  294.  441 

Grass,  in  poultry  run, 224;  swing,  201; 
on  terraces, 6u        . 

Gravel  walk,  repairing,  29.. 

Greenhouse,  heating  small,  lo4 ;  re- 
moveable,  336;  shading,  plants  for 
cold, 200  ..„ 

Ground  Ivy  under  evergreens,  3j9 

Grubs,  destroying,  13 

Guano  for  Uucumber.-i.  497 

Guildhall  decorations.  4J4 

Guinea  fowls  fattening,  -.iS) 


HeMATOXTLON  CiMPECniASCM.  49 

Hamburgh  fowls.  Black,  82.  deaf  ears, 
142,  trespassing.  v8);  Golden-pen- 
cilted, poioti. -it 


Hanbury,  Rev.  "W.,  303 

Har.lening-off,  334 

Hiirdwiek  Hail  flower  garden, G 

Hares  and  rabbits,  thwarting,  423, 417 

Hartbholme  Hall,  192 

Headli'3,  Mr.  R  .  328 ;  florists'  flowers, 

304 
Heating     surfaces,     distribution    of, 

312.  349;  needed.  417 
Hedychium    Gardnerianum     culture, 

]8i} 
Hc-liotropp,  winter-flowering.  200 
Ilelleborus  niger  after  flowering,  157 
Hen,  and  honey  bee.  317;  pecked  by 

cock,  262 ;  with  cockerel  until  laying, 

420 
Hens,   with    cbiokens,    398;    bearing 

down,  40O ;  dying,  82  ;  sitting.  278 
Herbaceous  plants,  two  hardy,  231 
Herbs,  planting,  Si5 
Hesoeris  matronalis  and  cuUure.  149 
Hexham  Poultry  Show,  41 
Hippeastrum  pardinum  cuUure.  206 
Hodson's,  Mr.  G,  poultry-yard.  221 
Hollies,  leaves  oit,  295 ;  repotting,  97  ; 

transplanting,  179 
Holly.    55;    hedge,  planting.  97,  210; 

berries,  sowing,  119:  grafting   276; 

planting.  259 ;   transplanting   large. 

Hollyhocks,  culture,  7,  242;  selection, 
157 

Hoodia  Gordoni,  431 

Hops,  transplanting,  6) 

Hornbeam  hedge,  trimming,  179 

Horseradish  culture,  91 

Horticultural  Club,  '^9,  324,  408 

Horticultura' exhibitions, continental, 
128;  International,  369,  403;  So- 
ciety of  Ireland  (Royal),  408 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society,  191,  285 ; 
Annual  Meeting  and  Report,  1' 6, 
124,  129:  Meeting,  51.  203,  324.  347; 
Committees,  127.  167,  173,  2fi7.  805, 
887,  486;  circular,  233;  Guinea 
Fellows,  210;  its  history,  111; 
Show,  443, 453 

Hotbed,  spent  hops  for  making,  5 

Hondan's  legs  failing.  224 

Hull  Show,  Pigeons,  i:c.,243 

Hyacinths,  in  glasses,  14  ;  manage- 
ment, 79 ;  in  Hyde  Park,  305 :  Messrs. 
Veitch'a  and  Cntbush's,  237 

Hydrangea  flowers,  407,  423  ;  colour 
of,  371;  changing  colour,  282,  327; 
culture,  257,  315  ;  blue-flowered,  308 

Hypoestes  aristata,  272 

Ibeeis    corhlefolia    AT     Regent's 

Pabk,  468 
Idle  Pigeon  Show,  181 
Importing  plants,  250 
Indian  seeds,  437 

'•  Insects,  sketches  of  British,"  2GS 
Insects— chapters  on.   111.    287,   489; 

for  gardeners,  154,  432;  destroying, 

475  ;  war  with,  86, 115, 145 
Ipomopsis.  505 
Ireland,  Royal  HorticuUural  Society 

of,  69 
Iridic,  370 
Iris,  culture.  27 ;    beetle  eotinff.  196 ; 

beetle  on.  180 ;  reticulata,  2, 180 
Ivory,  vegetable,  437 

Jamis,M.  J.  L..  70 
Jersey  Poulti-v  Show,  63 
Jei-uaalem  Artichokes,  planting,  98 
.ludgesof  poultry,  376 
.Judging,  ooen.  437 
June,  cut  flowers  for,  119 

Kendal  Poultey  Show.  141 

Kent  (Westl  flower  Show. 608 

Kew,  novelties  in  Royal  Gardens,  13d, 

238,304,372,466  ' 

Kidney  Bean,  culture,  409,  430;  fore- 
Kiln  'dust,  836 ;   as  manure,  292 ;    for 

plants,  119 
Kitchen-garden  survey,  300 
Knight,  T,  A.,  69 

Labouk,  econojiising,  232 ;  needed, 
457 

Labumnm  seeds  poisonous.  4j 

Lackev  moth,  preventing,  133 

Language  of  fowls,  £99 

Lapageria  rosea,  hardy,  103, 14.  ;  cul- 
ture. 157  ;  stopping.  220 

Larch,  raising  from  seed,  486 

Laurel,  cuttings,  295 ;  variegated,  .8 

Laurels,  pruning  old.  437 

Laurence,  Rev.  J  ,  27iJ 

Lawn,  flowers  for  north,  18);  improv- 
ing. 221;  weedy,  2^5 

Leaves,  movements  of,  83;  scorched, 
376;  stomata  of.  357 

Leechee  and  culture,  252 

Leeds  Pigeon  Shaw,  i97 

Leek  for  exhibition,  37 

Leeks  and  cuUure.  145      ,    ^  ^  ,  , 

Lettuce.  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage, 
446  467  ,  ,,.    ,., 

Libonia  floribunda,  cuUure,  14a,  164, 
283;  not  flowering,  97 

Lice  on  fowls,  204 

Lichen  on  trees,  242 

Light's  influence  on  fl  twers,  8jG 


Lilies  out  of  doors,  139 
Lilium,  auratum  culture,  157  ;  hybrid- 
ising, 403;    sowing,  66;  Varkmanni, 

192 
Liliums,  446;  lifting,  339 
Lily  culture.  816.  and  spejies,  14 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  thinning.  396 
Lime,  its  application  to  soils.  481;  to 

gciidens.  5  4 
Lime  treee,  caterpillars  destroying, 

5'.9 
Linaria  cymbalaria,  £64 
Lisle,  Edward,  433 
Lithonpermum  proatratum,  261 
Lobelias,  blue.  97;    culture,  376;  spc- 

ciosa  from  aeed,3S6 
Logwood  tree.  49 
Londeaborough'a    (Lord)    garden    at 

Norbiton,  392 
Liindon  market  gardens  and  nurse 

ries,  239 
Longevity  of  birds,  203 
Loosestrifes  and  culture,  87 
Loxford  Hall  garden,  -jIO 
Lycaste  Skinneri  culture,  859 
Lyte'8  "  Herbal,"  365 
Lythrums,  87 

Mackenzie,  A„  testimonial,  29 

Magdalen  College  lectures,  230 

Magnolias,  hardy  deciduous,  870 

Maidstone  Poultry  Show,  99 

Manchester  Flower  Show, 230 

Manchester  HorticuUural  Show,  454 

Manufacturing  districts,  plants  in , 
168 

Manure,  application  of,  123, 168,  £57 

Manures,  457 

Manuring,  158 ;  surface,  190 

Maranta  culture,  143 

Market  gardening,  S58;  near  Paris 
306 

Market  gardens,  old  London,  870 

MasdevaUia,  Dasisii,  84;  ephippium, 
33 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
266 

May  aspects  of  Nature,  453 

Mead.  b4 

Mealy  bug,  destroying.  147 

Meabures  for  seed,  26j 

Melbuurne  Botanic  Gardens,  806 

Melbourae  HaU.  34 

Welocactus  and  culture.  109 

Melons,  greea  climbing,  culture.  Little 
Heath,  157;  culture  at  Studley 
Koyal,  403;  setting,  497;  crops  in 
Spain.  108  ;  culture,  895,  477,  5ll;  in 
frames,  357 

Meteorology,  Kent,  91 

MeiropoUtan  Floral  Society,  402 

Dlice,  destroying,  119 

Mildew,  259;  subdued,  151 

Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  9 

Millet,  analysis  of,  79 

Millipedes,  destroying,  417 

MiUom  Poultry  Show,  4') 

Mimuluses,  112 

Mistletoe,  and  its  culture,  23, 49  ;  trees 
it  grows  on,  68,  lij8;  culture  at  Ant- 
werp. 109 

Moat  Bank,  116 

Moles,  d'strojing,  201 

Monkey  Flower,  112 

Morelf.  4j7.4^4  ;  4^7;  cooking,  372 

Morpeth  Poultry  Show,  333 

Mother,  artificial,  82 

Moulting  iiiegularly,  224 

Mulberry  tree  in  tub,  S59 

Mulberries  seedless,  437 

Mushroom,  beds,  436,  watering,  260; 
house  and  management,  iO? 

Mushrooms  m  Cucumber-house,  37 

Musk,  as  a  border  plant,  52;  so«-ing, 

MussKnda  frondosa  culture,  71 
Myrsiphyllum   asparagoides  culture 
257 


Nantwich  Poultry  Show,121 
Narcissus  poeticus    for  cut    flowers, 

474 
Nasturtiums,  double,  267 
National  Auricula  Show,  322 
National  Peristeronic  Show,  103 
Natiunal  Tuliy  Society's  tRoyal)  Show, 

4''4 
Nectarine  pruning,  77 
Nectarines,  for  house,  157;   Rivers  s 

Orange,  432 
Nemophila  insignis    and   cats,  393 ; 

p  ants  with  blue,  396 
Nepenthes  cuUure,  156 
Nicotiana  tabacum  v.  fruticosa,  33 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  propagation  of. 

Nierembergias  and  culture,  30 
Nightingale  heard,  887 
Nightshades,  SO 
Nitrate    of    soda,  manure,    93;    to 

Potatoes  417:  tor  Vines,  179 
Northampton  Poultry  >how,202,223 
North  wall,  planta  for,  87 
Norwich  Poultry  Show,  S3 
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Odoutoglossum,  Alexandrw,  117;  p'fP- 
nitens,  431;    vexUianum,  446,  4')7, 

Omphalodes  vcrna,  4!7 
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Onion  culture,  155 

Onions  and  culture,  26!H,  2S5 

Orant,'e  ti'oe,  pruning,  60;  tree  tuba,  200 

Orchard-house  routine,  375 

Orchids,  in  baskets,  lis  ;  culture.  305  ; 

with  Ferns,  2iit);  repotlinK.  436;  at 

rest,  36S 
Ormson's,   Mr.,   garden    at     Walton, 

474;  innnufaetury,  147 
Ornithopalum  umbellatum,  4i<ii 
Oxaliaes.S'iS;  and  culture,  374 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  147 

P,EONY  (Chinese)  at  Brainthee,  40?; 

CULTURE  OF  TREE,  270 

Paint,  removing  from  trees,  71) 

Paisley  Poultry  Show,  20 

Paling  for  fruit  trees,  241 

Palms,  hardy  rtowciinj!  at  Glasnevin, 
G08 

Pampas  Grass,  cutting  down,  plant- 
ing, 276;  transplanting,  295 

Panicum  variegatum  fur  decoration, 
268 

Pansies,  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium,  307 ; 
Belect,  37 

Paper  hardening,  147 

Papyrus  antiquorum,  7,  51 

Paraflin  oil  as  a  fertiliser,  465 

Parks,  shade  deeirable  in,  464 

Parnassia  palustris,  129 

Parrot,  afflicted,  82 ;  and  cat  friend- 
ship,43y;  feather-eating,  420 

Parsley,  3 

Paranip  culture,  155 

PasBifiora,  propagating,  200 

Pasture  fur  hay,  201 

Peach  —  blister,  481,  its  cause  and 
remedy,  509;  leaves  blistered,  457, 
diseased,  436,  scale  on,  4S7.  spotted, 
897;  forcing  and  culture,  250;  trees 
in  vinerv,  IS,  young,  220,  pruning, 
77,130,241 

Peaches,  at  Brambletye,  513;  for 
house,  pruning,  157,  179 ;  leaves 
rough,  350 ;  on  walls,  17S;  not  swell- 
ing. 417 

Pears— on  Apple  stocks,  97;  insect  in 
bark,  h97  ;  leaves  diseased,  396; 
Pitmastou  DuL'hees,  150;  ripening, 
2li9,  not  ripening,  87,79;  trees,  cul- 
ture, 71,  144,  255;  grafting,  H9,  179, 
220,  mulching.  13,  pyramids  unfruit- 
ful, 220,  on  walls,  69 

Pea  weevil,  430 

Peae,  blankney  Marrow,  292,  354; 
dwarf,  (-B ;  new  and  old.  24  ;  sowing, 
357,  early,  118;  sticking,  199;  for 
saccession,  11, 13,  201 

Peewits,  4&8 

Pelargonium  culture.  416 

Pelargoniums  —  repotting  ;  select 
bronze,  37;  Mr.  Pearson's  new.  68  ; 
new,  97  ;  golden  and  silver  btdding. 
241 ;  select.  242  ;  Queen  Victoria,  259; 
for  poor  soil,  275;  Bronze  for  ex- 
hibition, 276;  leaves  spotted,  437; 
Konig  Albert,  463 

Pennyworts,  411 

Pentatoma  grisea,  490 

Pentenfleur.  437 

Perennials,  list  of  hardy,  276;  sowing 
seeds  of,  515 

Perfumery  plants.  313 

Perieteria  elaia  culture,  336 

Pescatoria  Dayana  v.  rhodacra,  151 

Pbaius  grandiflorus  culture,  97 

Phalfenupsis  SchiUeriana  and  culture, 
195 

Philadelphia  Fruit  Exhibition,  370; 
Horticultural  Hall,  147,  Horticultu- 
ral Exhibition,  168 

Phlox  culture,  231 ;  selection,  2S2 

Phormium  tenax,  376 

Phylloxera  and  sulpbo-carbonates,  210 

Picea  nobilis,  grafttng.  87 

Pioutee  culture,  233  ;  selection,  233 

Picoteea,  select,  270 

"Picturesque  Europe,"'  152 

"  Pigeons,  Illustrated  Book  of,"  478 

Pii:eons— at  Eirnnnt^ham,  45;  canker 
in  young,  262;  the  CmTier.  379; 
dung,  158;  young  dying,  28.i ;  egge 
unproductive,  ■.iU4:  tail  of  FantaiJ, 
337;  Jacobin,  ICO,  14'j;  sex  in,  380; 
old  and  new  types,  838;  Almond 
Tumblers,  101;  Tumbler's  egga 
small,  162;  TurbitB.l:23 

Pimelea  spectabilis  culture,  875 

Pine  Apple,  culture.  358;  potting,  199; 
tall-cruwned,  201;  soil  for,  118;  seed- 
hng,88 

Pine  Apple  Place  Nursery,  357 

Pine  culture,  456 

Pipe  joints,  indiarubber  for.  21) 

Pipes,  painting  hot-water.  397 

Piping,  tixing,  97 

Pit,  amateur's,  158;  converting  to 
stove.  242 

Plants,  cottager's,  476  ;  for  cut  flowers, 
515;  for  exhibition,  476;  impres- 
sions of.  394 

Plumbago  capeneis  flowerless,  220 

Plum  tree,  scale  on,  359 

Plums,  Rivers's  Blue  Prolific,  272 

Poole  Poultry  Show,  43 

Poplar,  new  golden.  26 

Portsmouth  Poultry  bhow,  517 

Potato  Exhibition,  Biimingham,  311 ; 
planters,  313 

"Potatoes;  How  to  Grow  One  Thou- 
Band  Pounds  (rom  One  Pound,"  57 


Potatoes— estimate,  S;  late,  14;  notes 
about,  65,  212.228.2311 ;  for  exhibition, 
79;  Peach-blow,  87,  13U ;  imported, 
88;  weights  of  produce,  108;  bitter, 
156;  Alexandra  Palace  Show,  I'-iS, 
230;  planting,  241;  disease  fungus, 
268;  manures  for,  273;  earthing, 
396;  iMiported.408  :  the  disease,  421 

Potting  plants,  96.  257 

P(.iuitry— Club,  National,  418;  clubs, 
359,398;  faulty  comb  disqualifying, 
46;  diet,  14;  tanning,  1(8;  jottings, 
260 ;  keeping,  extensive,  440,  profit- 
able, 121,  18 '.  unoatislactory,  79  ; 
paragon  houson  fur,  46  ;  bouses,  ven- 
tilating, 4;i8  ;  killint.',  4ii8;  uewn  and 
queries,  3^6,  360,  c;97,  478;  plants  to 
shade.  397 

Prenanthes  elegantissima,  390 

"Price's  Candle  Company,"  394 

Pi'imrose.  Lady  A.  Taylour,  3U5 

Primroses,  sinele,  249 

Primula,  altaica,  267 ;  cortusoides 
amoina,  305.  culture,  359  ;  sowing, 
139,  220,  295 ;  denticulata  culture, 
iiSo;  japonica  leases  decaying.  14 

Primulas,  252;  Carter  &  Co.'s,  168 

Prize  cards  at  &hows,  14 

Prize  money,  417 

Propagating  bed  over  flue,  316 

Protection  lor  wall  trees,  218 

Pruning,  fruit  trees  in  summer,  402; 
unripened  shoots,  48 

Pullet,  egg-buund,  140;  legs  useless, 
82 

Pyramidal  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
pruning,  241 

Pyreihrum,  aureum  laciniatum,  435; 
Tchihatchewi,  264 


KiBBIT  —  SKIVS,  DRESSING,         430 ; 

WARREN,  280 

Babbits— does  not  nesting,  182;  eat- 
ing Liliums.  197;  for  prolit,  204; 
and  Lilies,  210  ;  v.  Liliums,  272, 291 ; 
and  trees,  119;  Patagonian,  non- 
burrowers.  162 

Ratter  ventilation,  474 

Rain  gauges,  357 

Rangcmure  Hall,  53,  74 

Ranunculuses,  in  greenhouse,  515  ;  in 
pots,  48 

Raspberry,  planting  distance,  55 

Rating  nurserymen's  greenhouses,  189 

Reading  Horticultural  Show,  408 

Reading  Pigeon  and  Bird  Show,  121 

Red  spider,  uestroying,  21H,  251,  356, 
392  ;  in  dung  btd,  417  ;  on  Peaches, 
295  ;  subdued,  151 

Keigate  Poultry  Show,  42,  61 

Repotting,  456 

Rhododendron  nursery,  205 

Rhododendrons,  argenteum.  152  ;  Cau- 
casicum  Mnemosj-ne  granditlorum, 
286;  cuttings  and  grafting.  295;  cut- 
ting shoots,  396;  select.  u76,  hardy, 
156;  eoil  and  lisi,  29i;  buil  for,  84, 
184, 149, 1B4. 195,  245;  planting  time, 
139;  early-flowering, '.iOl 

Ringwood  Hall,  214 

Eipon  Poultry  Show,  14 

Road-mabing,  149,195 

Roads,  formation  of,  63 

Robson,Mr.,394 

Robin's  nest,  377 

Rock  plants,  a  few  hardy,  2C4  ;  list  of 
hardy,  396 

Rockwoik,  artificial,  152:  stratified, 
187 

RollestonHall,  27 

Romford  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  494 

Rookery,  to  establish,  377 

Root-grafting,  stone  fruits,  95 

"  Rose  Garden."  213 

Rose  shows.  90, 422, 427  ;  two-day,  301, 
323,355,864.384;  coming,  810 

Roses— Baron  Haunsman,  4 ;  seedling 
Briar  stocks, 214  ;  budding  JVI ait chai 
Niel,  220;  cankered,  859  ;  climbing, 
408 ;  planting  climbers  in  green- 
house, 384;  white  climbing  not 
blooming.  487  :  eonvolvuli  oi,  876; 
culture  in  pots,  401 ;  culture  and  ex- 
hibiting, hS,  118;  from  cuttings, 
131,  166,  206,  280;  to  grow  cuttings, 
288;  aspect  lor  climbing  Devoni- 
ensiB,  359;  in  England,  87;  forcing, 
87;  in  France.  472;  new  French, 
ISO;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  316;  grafting 
on  roots,  6,  on  Briar  roots.  52; 
exuberant  growth  of.  477  ;  insects 
attacking,  251 ;  jottings.  286;  Lyons 
Show, 4.8;  maDuring,i4;  Maitchal 
^lel,  286,  824.  847;  mildewed,  i95 ; 
new.  ic3,  280,355;  Peile  des  Jardins, 
pruning,  114,  131,263,  on  Briar.  201, 
on  Manetti,  14.  179.  Marechal  Niel. 
180,  876,  standard,  276,  Tea.  316;  re- 
potting, 131,  437  ;  roearian  Hercules, 
226;  selection  and  soil,  157;  show- 
ing, 119 ;  on  thtir  own  roots,  164. 185, 
189,  283.  260.  283.  316.  824;  in  light 
soil,  836;  stem  spotted.  259;  stocks, 
2a6,  247.  25'.!,  341;  Triomphe  de 
France,  882;  winter  propagation  of 
Tea.  366 

Rotherham  Public  Park,  434 

Rudbeckia  purpurea  grandiflora. 
237 

Rugby  Show  of  Pigeons.  &c  .  4i8 

Rustic  Btumpe,  plaiits  for,  417 


St.  Austlll  Poultry  Suow,  02 

St.  John.  Rev.  G.  W.,446 

Saccolabium  HLndersonianum,  272 

Satftding  culture,  68 

Salen  at  poultry  shuws,  189 

Salisburia  adiantifoliu  fur  covering 
walls.  4G7 

Salt,  for  Mangold  "Wurtzel,  1B7  ;  brine 
manure,  457;  for  weeds,  37 

Sarraceuia  culture,  156 

Sawdust  for  fowls,  64 

Saxifraga  nepalensis,  471 

Scale,  destroying,  60 

"  Science  Primers,"  280 

Scilly  Islands, -iSO 

Scions,  cutting.  157 

Scotch  Kale,  proliferous,  85 

Scroll  bed  planting,  5l4 

Seakale  after  forcing,  276 

Sedum  pulchellum,  'i72 

Seed  and  sowing,  299 

Seeds,  age  of,  156  ;  age  when  unfertile, 
197;  large  r.  bmalJ,S;  saving,  77 

Selaginella  Martensi  culture,  utO 

Senecio  cbordifoiia,  151 

Sensitive  Flant  culture,  276 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  and 
culture,  270 

Sewage  as  manure,  295 

Shaddocks,  seedlings  flowering,  SIC 

Shoots,  removing,  435 

Showing,  modern,  5^2 

Shows,  big,  49^ ;  and  showing,  452 

^hrimpt..n,Mr.  G.,  203 

Shrubs,  fur  a  field,  157  ;  pruning  and 
transplanting.  :;95 

Silene  maritima.  264 

Silkies.  6i\  98,  158,  *Z42 

Sitona  lineata,  430 

Skeetlegs,  376 

Smoky  districts,  flowers  fur,  1S9 

Snails,  on  Cucumbers  Ac,  295 ;  de- 
stroying wall  fruit,  487,  508;  pre- 
vention of.  509 

Southpjrt  Botanic  Garden,  324 

Sowing,  177 

Spalding  Flower  Show,  5(8 

Spani&h.  cock's  face  excessive,  262, 
340,  377 ;  cock's  face  spotted,  140 ; 
fowls'  faces  rusty,  lii2 

Spiraea  japonica  culture,  139 

Spiing  beauties,  349 

Stapelia  olivacea,  151 

Slaphvtea  pinnata,  515 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  488 

Starlings,  white,  488 

Stellana  graniinea  aurea  culture,  802 

Stock,  influence  of,  343 

Stocks,  heading,  157 ;  Ten-week,  damp- 
ing. 417 

Stockton-on-Tees  Poultry  Show,  518 

Stove  plants  lor  flowers,  119 

Slratiotes  aloides,  485 

Strawberries,  culture  of  early.  408,411 ; 
dpcajiiig.  457  ;  eaily,  364  ;  four  good, 
457;  "forcing,  2U5,  50i  ;  successful 
fd'cing.  5  8;  alpine,  417;  mildewed, 
396  ;  planting.  98  ;  rtnioving  runnero, 
4J7.  4'7:  watering,  383 

Studley  Roval,  464.  4;  3 

Suburban  gardening.  11,  85,  58,  77,  95, 
1&7,  177,  218,  257,  293,  334,  374, 416.  455, 
495 

Succulent  plants  (Mr.  Peacock's),  434 

Sunflower  seed  for  fowls,  122 

Swans  batching,  377 

Sweetwilliams  not  flowering,  316 

Sycarai're,  the,  70 

tyringing,  421,  442,  483;  beneficial 
eilects  of,  466 

Table  decorations,  47 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi  soil,  ;59 

Talinum  Arnottii,  191 

Tamanx  plumota,  147 

Tan  hotbed,  260  :  making,  417 

Tarred  barrel,  water  in,  859 

Telegrams,  221 

Tenant  removing  greenhouse,  IS;  re- 
moving trees,  i;20 

Thea  bohea,  hardiness  of,  468 

Thirsk  Poultry  show,  518 

Thoresby,  449 

Thorn  gialting.  220 

Ihorne  Poultry  fcbow,  ^98 

Thuja  aurea  injured,  179 

Thunbergia  Harriesii,  110 

Tiverton  Horticultural  Show,  108; 
Poultry  Show,  488 

Tobacco  smoke  e  fleets,  359 

Tomato  culture,  455  ;  failure,  457 

Tomatoes,  stopping,  437 

Torquay  lanes,  m  and  about,  482,  5C3 

Toxicopblea  spectabile.  2H6 

Trees,  effects  of  in  autumn  and  winter, 
273;  old,  5.  31,  76;  size  of,  88,  115, 
U6:  young  v.  old,  154 

Trellis,  climbers  for,  497  ;  wooden  v. 
wire,  827 

Trellises,  Hooper  &  Co.'e,  BO 

Trenching,  35 

Tritoma  planting,  276 

Tuberose  culture,  157 

TuHp  show  370 

Tulips,  full  grown.  359;  in  Temple 
Garden,  324;  fabulous  prices  of,  604 

Turkey's  eggs  spotted,  362 

Turnips,  beat  early,  464 

Ui.vERSTON  Poultry  Show,  43 
Urine  as  a  manure,  397 


Vandah,  Mr,  Wakneb's,  305 

Van  Houtte,  Louis,  868  ;  memorial  to, 
394,  4i8,  446,  468 

Vases,  859 ;  for  gardens,  306 

Vegetable  Wariow,  culture,  826;  pre- 
serve, 64 

Vetetables,  for  exhibition,  79,  156 
flavour  of,  320  ;  manuring,  221 

Vegetation,  tffects  of  extreme  heat 
and  cold  on,  473 

Veitcb's  Extter  Nursery,  229 

Ventilation,  early,  important,  115 

Vtrbena,  culture  of  Lemon-scented^ 
276;  propagation,  157,282 

Viburnum  dilatatum.  151 

Villii  giirdtning,  11,  35,  58,  77,  95,  137, 
117,  2lti,  257.  293.  334,  874,  416,  456,  495 

Vinca  loeea,  propagating,  79;  from 
net  d,  ISO 

Vine  borders,  covering,  1,  E6;  dress- 
ing, 79  ;  fuimmg,  157;  making,  189; 
1^9  ;  eoil,  801,  Bloiing,34i ;    uiicover- 

Vipe,  houEc  culture.  178  ;  not  growing^ 

,,  IJO  ;  leaves  falling,  59 

yinery  heating,  98, 119 

Viues-culture  in  pots,  76  ;  ttaiting, 
79;  and  Stiawberries,  87  ;  planting^ 
l,runingoutof  doois,  97;  Phylloxera 
on,  108;  inarching.  119;  culture  in 
Australia,  128  ;  grafting  andinaich- 
inp,  134;  pruning  recently  planted, 
179;  training.  180;  in  pota,  199; 
bynnging,  215;  inarching,  219;  in. 
stove  pit,  2i:0  ;  an  old  Black  Prmce. 
228;  stopping,  241;  syringing,  248, 
260;  in  France.  250;  in  pots,  258; 
disbcdding,  260 ;  treatment,  5:75; 
forcing.  275;  on  walls,  298;  pruning 
young,  2!!5 ;  kaves  scorched,  316; 
airial  roots  on,  816;  prolific,  319; 
pot,  335;  nianagtment,  886;  leaves 
rough,  Btopping,  859;  syringing.  369: 
training.  375:  shoots  stopjiing  and 
tying.  ;j81;  border  soil,  383;  spur 
pruning.  894 ;  leaves  injured,  for 
early  house,  £96;  syringing,  405; 
culture,  417;  leaves  yellow,  417; 
culture-,  427 ;  stopping,  485,  437 ; 
weight  of  crop,  441 ;  leaves  decayed, 
457;  training  young  wood,  462; 
thinning  fruit  and  waiering  borders, 
475;  insects  on,  niiinure  for.  476, 
stopping  leading  thuots  tf,  roots 
diseased,  477  ;  at  Studley  Ro3al,493; 
syringing,  ripening  their  wood, 
leaves  tcorchtd,  producing  tendrils, 
497;  starting  into  growth,  512;  red 
Spider  on,  515 

Vineyard  at  Castle  Coch,  £74 

Viola,  316 

"Violas,  planting  bedding.  276;  and 
culture,  292;  culture  and  select,  319^. 
3z4 

Violets,  and  propagating  Ihem,  384 
Prince  Consort,  197 

Vitcx  Lindeni,  432 


WiLK   IN  SnRtIiBERT,79 

Walks,  taired,  U7 

Wall,  building  on  a  party.  390 

Wallflowers  for  decoration,  268 

Wall  trees,  selection,  87 

Wails,  colour  of.  109 

Walnut  tree  bleeding,  376 

Walnuts,  sowing.  180 

Walton,  Isaac.  19 

Watercrebses  m  a  border,  87G 

Watermg,  219 

Water  Soldier,  485 

Wax-bills,  management,  244;  suddeai* 

death  of,  46 
Weather,  -JSO.  250,  261,  805,  808 
Weeds,  eiadicating  irom  lawns,  476; 

on  paths,  157 
Weeks  &  Co.'s  building    foucilation;, 

410;  medal,  69 
Weeks,  doings  of  present  and  last,  21, 

25.  59,  77,  96,  118,  188, 155, 178,  199,  218. 

240. 268, 274,  298. 3)5,  385,  357, 374,894, 

416,435,455,475,495.513 
Wharfedale  Poultry  Show,  378 
Whitlow  Grass.  273 
Wigtownshire  Ponltiy  Show,  39 
Wilberforce's  garden,  29 
Will,  a  gardener's.  896 
Wimbledon     Gardeners'    Club,    128; 

Society,  198,  210 
Window-gardening,  John  Brown's,  281 
Windsor  Castle  garden,  153 
Wine  from  French  vineyards,  128 
Winter-flowering  plants,  365 
W  intering  plants,  171 
Winter  resting  and  growing,  266 
Witloof,  67.190 

Wolverhampton  Poultry  Show,  9& 
Wood  abhes  manure,  417 
WoodJice,  destroying,  200,  437 
Work,  hours  of,  2:.0 


York  Bibp  Show,  498 

Yorkshire  Village  Show.  90 

Yucca,  califoinica,    flowering   of    aS 

Hammersmith,  407  ;  tilamentoea  va- 

riegaia.  168 
Yuccae,  53 

Zebra  finches,  278;  MANAGEME^T, . 
244:  and  Parrakeets,  318;  Parra.-- 
keete,  Au&trahan,  G40 
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Aborcrombio,  John   470 

Annc'sley  Hall 2Sg 

Apple,  Alfriaton 423 

„     cl  lis  31  ti  cation 186 

„      Darcy  Spice    26 

Asiiu^  crabroniformU 288 

^Bcuonia  Vesuvius  73 

Stella 89 

BclToir  Castle  borders 4')5 

tBixa  orellana  471 

Blackberry,  Kittatinny 308 

Bloxham  Hall  flower  garden    Sd3 

Eombyllus  major    288 

■  BuUeyn,  William    873 

Cliftun  Hall 511 

Colonr,  arrangements    85,  105,  133,  148,  165,  228,  247,  265,  283,  303 

Coping3 364 

Coryanthes  speciosa    132 

Cotyledon  cymoaum 411 

CrosBweira  Poultry  Yard    516 

Croton  piuturatum    320 

Cucumber,  Cooling's    10 

Cypripe4iam  pubescena 447 

Daddy-loB^legd    465 

Dahlia  shades 184 

Deepdene  • 253 

.Deobies 235 

Elm  113 

Kupetalum 16!) 

Euphorbia  officinarum    SI 

Euphoria  Litcbi 252 

Farrariaundolata 427 

Flower-bed,  hexagon    211 

Gilbert,  Samu<-1  172 

GrapeB,  Rev.  H.  Cottin^ham'a    93 

Bsematoxylon  campechianum    49 

Hanbury,  Rev.  W 809 


PAGE. 

Hardwick  flower  garden , , 6 

Hartsholme  Hall    193 

Heating?  surface  distribution   S50 

Hives,  supers    162 

Laurence,  Rev.  John   271 

Liale,  Edward  431 

Melbourne  Hall 35 

Melocactus    K9 

Moril 373 

Mushroom  house    S07 

Odontof^lossum  vexillarium 491 

Oxalis  cemua  325 

Palmette  verrier  training   74 

Papyrus  antiquorum    7 

Farnassia  palustris  129 

Parsley,  fimbriated   3 

Pea  Weevil    430 

Pentatoma  grisea 490 

Pit  made  a  stove ■ 242 

Prenanthes  elegantissima 391 

Rangemore  Hall  gai'den 54 

Ringwood  Hall  conservatory  215 

Roses,  root-grafting 52 

ScroUbed 505 

Sericographia  Ghieabreghtiana 270 

Stratiotes  aloides  485 

Subtropical  bedding 821,  348,  867 

Svcamore   70 

Thoresby  Park 451 

Trellifles,  Hooper's  30 

VanHoutte,  Louia 390 

Vases    •.....■■......*■ 306 

Wax-g  aide-m  a  king  machine ^1 

Weeks'B  building  foundation 410 

Windsor  Castle  Library  Window 153 

Witloof    67 
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JANUARY  6—13,  187G. 


Bojal  Society  at  8.30  r.M. 

Geologists'  Association  at  8  p.m. 

Epiphan\ — Old  Chkistuas  Day. 

1  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  at  8.30  p.M 

Royal  Medical  and  Cliirargical  Sucioty  at  S.SOp.:^, 


Average 

Temperature  near 

i^oudon. 


DflT.  iNierht.  Mean. 

41.1 

41.7 

41.0 

41.2 

42.0 

.11.5 

42.1 


29.1 
80.1 
308 
30  8 
80.3 
30.1 
29.5 


85.4 
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85.9 
86.0 
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S5.8 
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!)  49 

r,  21 

C  47 
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8  43 
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12 
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6    66 
6    23 
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or 
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7 
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Prom  obserrationB  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  41.2' ;  and  its  night  temperature 
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COVERING  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

B.  BOBSON  has  liandlecl  this  subject  very 
ably  as  regards  the  production  of  early 
Grapes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i.s 
bad  practice  to  have  the  roots  of  a  Vine  in  a 
temperature  little  above  freezing  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  is  afforded  summer 
heat.  Even  when  Vines  have  the  benefit 
of  a  bottom  heat  of  SO''  or  90°,  as  those 
have  which  are  grown  in  pots  or  heated 
borders,  they  never  commence  root-action 
till  some  of  the  leaves  are  grown  to  nearly  their  full  size, 
and  when  the  roots  are  in  a  very  low  temperature  I 
believe  the  flowers  often  expand  before  there  is  much 
root-action.  The  evils  arising  from  this  are  patent  to 
every  practical  man,  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  former 
papers  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
shanking. 

I  think,  from  what  Mr.  Bobson  says,  he,  like  myself, 
would  prefer  the  roots  of  Vines  inteniied  for  forcing  to  be 
all  inside  ;  but  sometimes  we  have  no  choice  in  such 
matters,  and  when  such  is  the  case  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  Mr.  Bobson's  advice.  It  is,  however,  princi- 
pally upon  the  subject  of  late  Grapes  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  these  also  it  is 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
to  have  the  borders  entirely  inside.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  amateurs'  houses  where  a  little  of  everything  is 
grown,  but  of  vineries  proper.  I  know  many  who  have 
the  charge  of  extensive  vineries  will  argue  that  they  give 
their  Vines  both  outside  and  inside  borders,  and  that 
they  always  find  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  roots 
in  the  outside  border.  This  only  proves  that  the  Vines 
know  their  wants  better  than  the  man  does  who  has 
charge  of  them.  Give  them  what  they  require  in  the 
inside  border  and  they  will  not  then  be  so  likely  to 
ramble  outside,  as  the  teniperature  of  the  soil  under  glass 
is  certainly  more  suitable  to  them  than  that  of  the  cold 
soil  outside.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  believe  it  is  only 
a  question  of  water.  There  are  not  many  inside  Vine 
borders  in  the  country  which  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water.  It  is  of  no  use  measuring  the  quantity  which 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  any  country  and  then  giving  a 
similai--  allowance  to  indoor  plants.  The  conditions  are 
all  so  different;  our  borders  are  so  completely  drained 
and  so  porous,  they  are  generally  cut  off  from  the  subsoil, 
and  we  with  all  our  modern  appliances  and  skill  cannot 
distribute  the  water  so  economically  as  Nature  does  it. 
We  must  always  allow  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  we  give  running  away  immediately  into  the 
drains,  and  a  much  greater  jrjj  ortion  even  than  this  at 
the  first  spring  watering  if  the  borders  have  been  kept 
dry  during  winter,  as  I  know  many  are.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  mistake  to  keep  them  dry  at  any  time.  I  do  not 
like  watering  if  it  can  be  avoided  when  ripe  fruit  is  hang- 
ing on  the  Vines,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  the 
borders  covered  with  short  litter  or  something  else  at 
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such  times  to  check  evaporation.  Immediately  the  fruit 
is  off  all  inside  borders  require  a  good  heavy  watering, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  practice  of  giving  them 
such  is  becoming  every  year  more  popular.  The  drying 
of  the  roots  in  winter  is  totall.y  at  variance  with  tho 
teachings  of  nature,  and  great  injury  is  committed  in 
ignoring  those  teachings.  Ihe  roots  of  Vines  are  not, 
like  the  Onion  and  Hyacinth,  connected  with  a  bulb  to 
store  up  matter  for  future  growth,  but  each  root  contains 
its  own  store,  and  must  be  kept  moist  or  its  virtues  are 
lost. 

If  it  is  argued  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  many 
vineries  for  the  roots  I  say,  Consider  what  is  done  with 
Vines  in  pots  year  after  year,  and  then  reckon  up  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  soil  a  moderate-sized  house 
contains.  The  fact  is,  the  quantity  of  soil  is  generally 
more  than  doubly  sufficient,  but  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
dart  through  the  greater  portion  without  making  any 
use  of  it.  It  does  young  Vines  much  good  if  they  are 
vigorous  to  shorten  their  roots  now  and  then ;  it  gets 
them  into  the  habit  of  staying  at  home. 

Mr.  Bobson  says  his  Hamburghs  were  not  thin-skinned, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  they  ought  to  keep  better  for 
that.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  Lady  Downe's  with  its 
thick  skin  keeps  longer  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which 
has  a  comparative  thin  skin,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
because  of  the  thick  skin  that  it  keeps,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  of  seeing  before  many  years  pome  thin-skinned 
varieties  which  will  keep.  The  skin  of  Alicante  with  me 
is  not  nearly  so  thick  as  that  of  Lady  Dowue'e,  and  yet 
it  keeps  as  long  as  that  popular  sort  does.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  I  consider  Alicante  loses  very  much  in 
flavour  if  kept  till  April,  and  is  not  then  so  good  as  Lady 
Dowue's.     lu  December  and  January  I  prefer  Alicante. 

Is  not  a  comparatively  thin  skin  on  any  given  kind  of 
fruit  a  general  accompaniment  to  high  iiuish  and  other 
good  qualities — not  Grapes  alone,  but  Apples,  Pears, 
Oranges,  &c.  ?  and  do  not  Grapes  which  have  a  com- 
paratively thick  skin  for  their  kind,  although  they  colour- 
up  well,  generally  turn  a  little  foxy-looking  afterwards  ? 
I  have  some  Hamburghs  which  have  not  by  any  means 
a  thick  skin  which  are  keeping  very  fairly,  and  I  aia 
in  hopes  of  having  some  of  them  for  the  beginning  of 
January.  They  are  grown  entirely  in  an  inside  border, 
and  were  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  September.  I  find 
thick-skinned  Grapes,  although  the  flavour  may  be  good, 
like  Mrs.  Pince,  .are  not  at  all  popular  with  the  gentry, 
and  I  endeavour  to  make  the  Hamburghs  last  as  long  aa 
possible. 

I  think  we  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  have 
one  difficulty  with  late  Grapes  which  the  northern  growers 
do  not  experience  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  is  that  after 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  in  autumn  wo  have  such  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  Perhaps  it  is  frosty  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  before  daylight  we  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  or  more.  This  happened  last  year  very  fre- 
quently, and  at  such  times,  unless  a  high  temperature  is 
maintained  in  the  house,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pre- 
vent moisture   condensing  on   the  berries.     I  therefore 
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think  it  adtieable  not  to  have  the  late  Grapes  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber, as  most  growers  recommend,  but  that  the  beginning  of 
October  is  preferable,  because  then  we  can  maintain  a  high 
temperature  all  through  the  month  with  advantage  to  the 
Vines  and  fruit. — Willum  Tatlok. 


A  NEW  MODE  OP  GROWING  GEAPES. 

This  new  mode  embraces  two  alterations  of  the  old  mode, 
consiBting  in  a  peculiar  construction  of  building  and  also  in  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  receptacle  for  the  roots.  I  will 
not  waste  many  words  in  the  description  of  my  plan. 

The  house,  now  seven  or  eight  years  old,  consists  of  slanting 
sides  running  north  and  south.  These  sides  are  3  J  feet  from 
each  other  at  the  top  and  7  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  9  feet  in 
height ;  the  top  is  covered  with  glass  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  houses  I  first  built  were  only  27  feet  in  length,  a  door  at 
each  end  being  sufficient  for  ventilation.  The  Vines  are 
trained  to  the  sides.  The  peculiarity  of  these  houses  con- 
sists in  the  angle  of  the  sides  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
glance  off  at  the  time  when  burning  usually  takes  place. 
Daring  the  several  years  Grapes  have  been  grown  on  this 
plan  not  a  leaf  has  been  scorched,  although  both  doors  have 
been  closed  for  ripening  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day— in 
fact  these  bouses  are  sun-traps,  the  air  of  which  becomes 
heated  to  90'  and  upwards,  the  only  effect  being  to  ripen  and 
thoroughly  blacken  the  crop. 

These  houses  cost  me  £12  10s.  each  ;  they  are  imperishable, 
the  wood  having  been  soaked  in  creosote,  and  there  is  no 
putty.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  more  than  one  broken 
tquare  of  glass  since  their  erection ;  they  cost  nothing  for 
repairs.  Persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  have  come 
for  patterns  of  these  houses.  I  had  not  finer  bunches  or 
berries  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  any  of  the  other  houses.  There 
is  no  artificial  heat. 

My  plan  of  treating  the  roots  of  Vines  is  rather  a  novel  one. 
Some  years  since  when  visiting  a  vinery  at  Sootney  Castle  1 
observed  that  there  was  a  trench,  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep, 
out  through  the  Vine  border  close  to  the  wall.  The  gardener 
informed  me  he  did  this  in  order  that  ho  might  fill  it  with 
leaves,  which  exhaled  snlficient  moisture  to  keep  the  air  from 
becoming  too  dry.  I  have  never  seen  more  magniticent  Grapes 
than  in  that  house.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  roots  extended  themselves  into  the  leaf  mould. 
He  pulled  up  one  of  the  main  roots,  the  end  of  which  was  a 
mass  of  rootlets  resembling  a  sponge.  I  then  saw  at  once  the 
cause  of  his  success ;  he  informed  me  he  cut  these  oS  every 
year,  took  out  the  somewhat  exhausted  leaf  mould,  and  added 
fresh  leaves  as  before  well  trodden  down.  From  this  de- 
scription it  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  following  plan  would 
answer: — 

Make  a  trough  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  in 
depth,  to  be  slightly  slantiug  to  admit  of  water  passing  out. 
This  trough  can  be  constructed  of  wood  (the  commonest  fir 
being  the  best)  soaked  in  creosote  at  180'  temperature.  This 
trough  will  last  for  ever  if  recently  creosoted.  Pave  it  on  all 
Bides  with  old  turf  before  planting  the  Vine.  The  soil  should  be 
of  the  richest  description,  and  well-rotted  leaf  mould  ;  there  will 
be  30  cube  feet  on  five  bushels  of  soil.  By  the  time  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  this  will  be  reduced  to  about  one-half,  unless  more 
has  been  added  on  the  surface,  which,  if  well  rotted,  has  a 
good  effect.  When  the  plant  is  at  rest  let  four  men  with  four 
steel  forks  lift  up  the  entire  roots  and  shake  off  the  soil.  If 
necessary  prune  the  roots,  take  away  all  the  old  soil,  half-fill 
the  trough  with  fresh  soil,  lay  the  roots  as  soon  as  possible 
evenly  on  this  surface,  and  then  fill  up  to  the  height  of  the 
trough,  which,  if  required,  may  be  on  small  wheels,  and  if 
placed  inside  one  of  the  above  houses  must  be  only  7  feet  long, 
and  there  may  be  two  rods  to  each  Vine.  Boards  can  be 
placed  across  the  troughs  for  walking  on. — Obsebveb. 


IRIS  RETICULATA. 
This  charming  Iris  can  ba  enjoyed  only  when  under  glass, 
but  I  find  that  when  grown  in  pots  the  bulbs  become  smaller 
and  do  not  flower  the  second  year.  As  the  price  still  keeps 
up  I  presume  that  other  people  are  equally  unsuccessful. 
Possibly  the  plan  I  adopt  with  the  Persian  Iris  might  answer 
with  this — namely,  to  grow  it  in  the  open  border,  picking  off 
any  flowers.  In  autumn  lift,  pot  the  best  plants,  and  return 
the  others  to  the  ground.  Iris  pavonia  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
this  treatment,  but  it  is  so  cheap  that  there  must  be  some  easy 


plan  practised  in  Holland  of  obtaining  bulbs  of  a  flowering 
size. — G.  S. 


THE   CYCLAMEN, 

AND   HOW  MANY   SPECIES   AEE   THERE   IN    OEDINAET 
CULTIVATION  ? 

As  the  Cyclamen  has  been  recently  alluded  to,  and  the 
names  of  about  a  score,  either  species  or  varieties,  have  been 
mentioned,  may  I  ask  how  many  really  distinct  species  of 
Cyclamen  there  are  in  ordinary  cultivation  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  what  are  their  distinctive  features  ?  I  con- 
fess being  completely  at  a  loss  to  make  anything  like  the 
number  put  forth  as  having  distinctive  botanical  names  ; 
whereas  if  every  form  or  change  of  colouring  which  a  batch 
of  seed  will  produce  has  to  be  dignified  with  a  name  the  list 
may  be  indefinitely  extended.  If  anyone  would  undertake  the 
task  of  defining  them  into  anything  like  a  list,  however  short 
it  may  be,  of  distinct  botanical  species  he  would  confer  a 
boon  on  horticulture ;  or  if  this  be  not  attainable,  would  some 
one  give  us  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  section  ? 

For  my  own  part  I  am  very  sceptical  of  there  being  more 
than  three  or  fourreally  distinct  species  in  ordinary  collections, 
or  rather  in  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes,  and  very 
possibly  there  may  not  be  so  many.  Where,  then,  have  all  the 
other  names  sprung  from  ?  And  how  many  could  with  pro- 
priety ba  appended  to  the  very  meritorious  collections  of  finely 
flowered  plants  that  grace  horticultural  shows  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  autumn  and  spring  ?  The  difiiculty  seems  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  it  often  happens  that  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  one  plant  present  features  widely  different  from  each 
other  both  in  the  making  and  colouring  of  the  foliage  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  flowers.  The  former,  which  is  often  regarded 
as  an  important  part  of  the  plant,  is  occasionally  found  with 
plain  rounded  leaves  devoid  of  any  marking,  as  well  as  with 
foliage  of  other  shapes,  and  equalling  the  Begonia  in  the 
beauty  of  its  colouring.  Now,  is  it  right  to  call  both  these 
examples  varieties  of  C.  persicum,  which  seems  the  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  kinds  that  require  the  aid  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture in  winter,  and,  in  fact,  are  all  the  better  for  a  little  heat 
to  bring  out  their  flowers  at  that  time?  But  now  and  then, 
in  favourable  seasons,  a  fair  bloom  may  be  had  out  of  doors 
in  the  autumn  from  the  same  class  of  plants  when  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  have  favoured  their  advancing  into 
flower ;  but  this  flowering  out  of  doors,  like  that  of  the 
Camellia  under  like  circumstances,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  ordinary  period  of  flowering  being  winter  and  early 
spring  ;  but  that  does  not  answer  the  question  of  what  species 
or  variety  it  is  related  to,  or  rather  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  all  know  the  ordinary  white  Cyclamen,  that  flowers  before 
its  foliage  very  early  in  the  autumn,  is  a  hardy  one,  blooming 
with  us  about  the  same  time  as  the  autumn  Crocus,  which 
also  presents  itself  without  foliage,  and  in  warm  summers  both 
are  frequently  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  August,  the  ground 
often  dry  and  very  hard  at  the  time,  yet  this  Cyclamen  may 
often  be  met  with  a  mass  of  flowers  at  that  time,  nestling  at 
the  root  of  some  plant  or  tree  where  it  is  not  entirely  shaded. 
But,  somehow,  it  is  very  shy  in  producing  seed  in  such  a  position 
compared  with  the  tender  varieties  when  planted  out  in  sum- 
mer. Perhaps,  however,  the  advantages  given  to  the  latter  in 
the  way  of  leaf  soil  and  the  like  in  which  the  plant  can  bury 
its  seed  vessels  may  conduce  to  its  doing  better  than  one 
whose  seed  would  seem  to  ripen  in  the  winter.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  any  self-sown  plants 
of  the  hardy  one  alluded  to,  while  the  other  comes  up  by 
hundreds  in  the  bed  where  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
summer. 

Now  the  early  autumn-flowering  hardy  Cyclamen  would 
seem  to  be  quite  distinct  in  every  point  of  view  from  the 
greenhouse  class,  but  how  many  really  botanic  forms  the 
latter  can  lay  claim  to  I  should  like  to  know ;  also  whether 
the  whole  may  not  be  the  result  of  hybridisation,  artificial  or 
natural,  or  both,  that  has  given  us  the  plants  now  so  much 
admired ;  and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  drop  many 
of  the  names  that  now  serve  no  further  purpose  than  swelling- 
out  catalogues  of  such  plants  ?  In  doing  this  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  as  many  varieties  aa 
can  be  had,  but  I  ask,  la  it  right  to  give  such  varieties 
botanical  names  ?  and  to  ask  some  one  to  define  what  really 
distinctive  species  those  under  ordinary  cultivation  consist  of, 
and  whether  giving  such  names  as  C.  ibericum,  africanum, 
neapohtantmi,  persicum,  and  others,  may  not   after  all  be 
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Bimply  Byuonyma  for  one  and  the  same  plant  found  in  all  these 
countries,  but  differing  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  each  other 
from  causes  owing  to  their  sojourn  in  their  respective  homes, 
but  which,  when  exported  to  others,  revert  into  one  and  the 
eame  form  ?  I  wish  some  one  would  enlighten  us  on  this  head  ; 
it  would  be  acceptable  information  to  the  general  public,  while 
to  the  ardent  cultivator  of  ornamental  varieties  it  would  damp 
his  ardour  for  improvement  to  be  told  his  varieties  had  only 
one  parent.  Recent  investigation  points  to  more  thinga  than 
Cyclamens  having  only  one  parent  stock.  In  asking  for  the 
information  alluded  to,  I  think  also  that  some  further  remarks 
on  the  culture  of  these  plants  may  possibly  turn  up  during 
the  inquiry. — J.  Kobson. 


PABSLEY. 

Pabsley  retains  the  character  and  uses  which  it  had  among 
the  Romans.  Pliny  eays,  "  Parsley  is  generally  esteemed ; 
sprigs  of  it  are  floating  in  the  milk  given  for  refreshment  in 


Fig.  1. 

country  places ;  as  a  seasoning  for  sauces  it  is  especially  fa- 
voured ;"  and  he  then  commends  it  as  a  poultice  for  weak 
eyes  and  tumours.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  various 
kitchen  uses  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  but  it  may  be  not  so 
■well  known  that  in  England  it  has  been  worn  in  the  hat  "  in 
a  braverie,"  which  seems  a  remnant  of  the  practice  of  making 
wreaths  of  it  to  crown  the  victors  at  some  of  the  Grecian 
games. 

Phillips  says  that  Parsley  was  not  cultivated  in  England 
until  1548,  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign.  This  may 
be  so,  but  we  know  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  garden  plant  in 
our  earliest  books,  and  nurserymen  have  been  specially  assidu- 
ous to  raise  handsome  curled-leaved  varieties  for  garnishing 
purposes.  The  best  we  have  seen  is  that  recently  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  This  is  represented 
in  the  above  woodcuts,  but  they  only  approach  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  divisions  of  the  leaves.  Mefsrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have 
.named  it " Fern-leaved  Parsley,"  but  "Fimbriated"  or  "Moss- 
like "  would  be  a  more  truth-suggesting  name. 


LAEGE   VERSUS  SMALL   SEED  FOR  PLANTING. 
Db.  Gustav  Maeek  has  recently  published  a  very  valuable 
monograph  on  this  important  subject,  embodying  the  results 
of  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  observations  made  by 


him  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Halle  and  Leipsic.  _  Most 
convincing  proof  of  the  superior  value  of  large  seed  is  fur- 
nished by  the  results  of  some  of  his  experiments  in  the  field. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  planted  in  the  garden,  small  and  large 
seeds  of  each  kind  being  planted  on  adjacent  plots,  the  Beans 
12  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  Peas  in  rows  10  inches  apart 
and  2  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Not  only  was  the  crop  care- 
fully harvested  and  measured  when  ripe,  but  the  progress  of 
growth  was  closely  watched  during  the  season.  The  larger 
and  more  uniform  growth  of  the  plants  from  the  larger  seeds, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  is  very  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  condensed  tabular  form  in  which  we  have 
arranged  the  results  of  these  experiments.  Height  is  given  in 
inches  and  weight  in  ounces,  if  not  otherwise  specified. 

Plants  from 

LarKe  Small 

BEiNS.  Seed.  Seed. 

May  23ra.— Height  of  plants  6—8  3—6 

Average  number  of  leaves 8  6 

Jnne    9th.— Height  o(  plants 12—5  19— IJ 

June  11th. — Number  of  plants  in  bloom] 45  12 

Jane  17th.— All  the  piantw  in  blossom.    Ten  average  plants 
taken  up  from  each  plot.     Average  height  of 

plants 24  20 

Average  number  of  leaves  on  each  plant 13  11 

Aggregate  weight  of  the  ten  plants  when  dry,  in 

grains ^^7  "'^ 

July   8l3t.  —  Pods  fully  formed.    Whole  number  of  pods 3,138  2,799 

August  6th.— Crop  harvested.      Total    weight  of  vines  and 

pods   219  183 

Weight  of  seed,  first  quality 162  121 

Weight  of  seed,  second  qaaHty 6  -5 

In  whatever  way  the  plants  are  compared,  and  however 
minute  the  measurements  that  are  made,  the  advantage  re- 
mains always  with  the  plants  from  the  large  seed.  The  much 
greater  uniformity  of  growth  cannot  be  shown  in  the  table 
without  taking  too  much  space,  but  it  appears  all  through  the 
details  given  in  the  original  paper.  To  give  one  or  two  in- 
stances :  Of  the  ten  plants  taken  up  Jane  11th  all  but  one  of 
those  from  the  large  seed  had  its  leaves  as  given  in  the  table, 
and  the  odd  one  had  twelve  leaves  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
plants  from  the  Email  seed  some  had  ten,  some  eleven,  and 
some  twelve  leaves,  and  one  had  thirteen.  The  uniformity  of 
the  plants  from  the  large  seed  was  marked.  At  the  rate  given 
in  the  above  table  the  increased  yield  per  acre  of  seed  of  the 
first  quality  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  large  seed 
rather  than  small  would  be  250  lbs.  A  similar  course  of 
experiments  with  Peas  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Plants  from 
Large     Small 
Seed.       Seed 


PE4S. 


6—8         4-5 
18      10—12 


44  34 

15  13 

11-6  9 

2  1-6 


201 

48-5 

19 


192 
19 
37 


May  23rd.— Height  of  plants 

June  6th. — Height  of  plants 

June  19th. — Ten  average  plants  token  up  from  each  plot 

Average  height  of  these  plants 

Average  number  of  leaves   

Average  weight  of  the  ten  plants,  green  . . . 

I>itto,  dry 

July  26th. — Crop  harvested : 

Total  weight  of  vines  and  pods 

Weight  of  seed,  tirtt  quality 

Ditto  second  quality 

In  the  case  of  the  Peas  as  well  as  of  the  Beans,  the  plants 
from  the  larger  seed  are  better  throughout  the  season  than 
those  from  the  small  seed  ;  the  superiority  of  the  former  is 
specially  marked  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  har- 
vested, as  shown  in  the  table. 

Prof.  Lehmann  of  Munich  carried  out  a  somewhat  similar 
course  of  experiments  with  the  same  plant,  and  with  still 
more  striking  results  in  favour  of  the  use  of  large  and  care- 
fully selected  seed  ;  and  in  his  experiments  not  only  did  the 
larger  seed  yield  a  larger  crop  from  the  same  number  of 
plants,  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  small  seed  failed 
to  germinate  in  the  field,  or  at  least  to  send  the  young  plants 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  of  the  large  seed. — {New 
York  Tribune.) 


THE   POTATO. 

I  KEMEMEER  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  who  despondently 
prophesied  the  decadence  of  the  Potato  altogether,  and  it  was 
this  which  caused  mo  to  first  rush  into  manuscript  and  to 
write  as  follows  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  general  failure  of  the  Potato  crop 
this  year,  what  I  have  privately  urged  relative  to  its  culture 
I  still  maintain.  Perseverance  in  its  cause  must  be  insisted 
on ;  and  in  defiance  of  all  that  grim  foreboders  may  sing  or 
say  against  it,  I  for  one  intend  to  plant  Potatoes.  Let  men 
say  all  they  can  possibly  say  in  foretelling  its  certain  destruc- 
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tion,  I  answer  in  reply,  We  do  not  live  in   the  times  when 
wiseacres  are  prophets." 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  "  gennino  Potato"  who 
"does  not  like  to  be  uuder-rated,"  it  is  my  "novelties"  only 
that  are  to  be  extinguished.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that, 
beeanse  we  shall  still  have  some  kinds  left,  and  my  existence 
seems  to  be  wound-up  in  Potatoes  of  some  sort.  Certainly 
the  disease  came  very  early  this  year,  and  my  seedlings  being 
mostly  earlyish  sorts  would  be  more  likely  to  suffer  most  this 
season  by  consequence  ;  but  I  could  show  your  correspondent 
as  fine  samples  of  tubers  in  bulk  as  even  a  Scotchman  would 
desire  to  see.  I  never  had  a  better  yield  or  one  freer  from 
disease,  especially  Rector  of  Woodstock,  though  I  scarcely 
remember  the  disease  to  arrive  sooner.  In  nine  summers  out 
of  ten  the  Peronospora  iufestans  attacks  us  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  the  majority 
of  my  sorts  would  be  found  to  be  ripe  by  then  and  ready  to 
be  taken  safely  from  the  ground.  As  to  flavour,  who  shall 
decide  ?  Why,  it  was  written,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  by  a 
confrere  in  a  contemporary  a  short  time  ago,  that  by  some  the 
acme  of  perfection  of  a  Potato  should  be  no  flavour  at  all,  but 
the  salt  wherewith  it  was  salted  !  I  wonder  how  the  admirers 
of  that  dictum  would  esteem  the  Punbar  Regent !  I  certainly 
have  endeavoured  to  impart  a  refined  flavour  into  my  seed- 
lings, and  I  was  under  the  impreetion,  along  with  a  host  of 
friends,  that  I  had  attained  to  superior  flavour  in  my  sorts. 
The  "  Ddneak  Regent  "  says  No.  Well  then  I  will  charit- 
ably suppose  it  is  uneducated  in  its  taste,  and  "  Sawnie " 
may  be  enabled  to  taste  more  justly  than  others. — Robekt 
Fenn,  Rectory,  Woodstock. 


GRAPES  NOT  COLOUEING— RIBBED   GLASS. 

"  E.  H."  on  page  482  narrates  two  instances  of  Grapes  not 
colouring,  the  Vines  being  grown  in  houses  glazed  with  rough 
glass.  He  is  at  a  loss  where  to  attach  the  blame,  and  solicits 
the  opinions  of  others  who  can  communicate  their  experience. 

Heavy  cropping  alone  predisposes  to  a  deficiency  of  colour 
in  Grapes  ;  in  fact,  if  the  Vines  are  too  heavily  cropped  the 
Grapes  cannot  colour  well,  let  the  glass  or  the  soil  be  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may.  I  think  heavy  cropping  of  his  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines  has  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  which  he 
complains;  this  he  can  conclude  if  the  Trentham  Black  which 
coloured  well  in  the  same  house  was  less  heavily  cropped  than 
the  Black  Hamburgh. 

But  heavy  cropping,  it  ehonld  be  remembered,  is  a  relative 
term,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  defined  by  any  given  weight 
of  fruit  per  yard  of  rod.  The  condition  of  the  Vines  is  of 
primary  importance  in  assessing  their  fruit-bearing  powers. 
A  healthy  Vine  in  a  good  and  well-fed  border  may  be  lightly 
cropped  with  20  lbs.  of  Grapes,  while  another  of  the  same  size 
may  be  overcropped  with  half  that  weight  of  fruit.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  and  especially 
the  borders,  in  determining  what  is  a  heavy  and  what  a  light 
crop  of  Grapes.  "  E.  H."  is  evidently  not  satisfied  with  the 
borders,  for  he  proposes  to  renew  them,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  lack 
of  colour  in  the  Grapes  is  the  overcropping  of  the  Vines. 

I  assume  that  "  E.  H."  is  an  ameteur,  and  as  the  Vines  of 
many  are  in  the  same  condition  as  are  his  I  may  usefully  com- 
municate a  little  instruction  which  I  think  applicable. 

The  first  point  to  ascertain — Is  the  border  well  drained  ? 
If  it  is  not  I  should  take  the  border  out;  but  if  it  is — if  the 
water  can  pass  away  freely  (whether  by  drains  or  a  naturally 
porous  subsoil),  I  slaould  not  take  up  the  Vines  and  make  an 
entirely  new  border,  as  by  that  operation  time.  Grapes,  and 
money  would  be  wasted.  I -should  remove  the  surface  soil, 
baring  the  principal  roots.  These  I  should  "notch"  at  S-feet 
intervals  by  making  vertical  cuts  nearly  to  the  pith,  then  slant- 
ing upward — not  downward,  mind — to  meet  them,  taking  out 
the  pieces.  I  should  then  cover  the  roots  with  an  inch  of 
small  charcoal  or  rough  wood  ashes,  and  then  4  or  5  inches  of 
fresh  soil.  If  to  this  can  be  added  (in  the  spring,  just  previous 
to  starting  the  Vines)  fermenting  material  to  raise  the  surface 
of  the  border  to  100° — not  mere — a  radical  improvement  cannot 
fail  to  follow.  The  old  roots  will  emit  spongioles,  which  can 
be  kept  near  the  surface  by  further  dressings  of  soil,  manure, 
and  water.  If  feimenting  material  cannot  be  had,  apply  in 
its  stead  a  heavy  covering  of  rich  manure,  and  fresh  roots  will 
be  certainly  but  more  slowly  emitted  than  by  the  aid  of  surface 
heat.  When  once  a  Vine  border  can  be  netted  with  feeding 
roots  to  a  foot  in  depth  from  the  surface  I  care  not  what  is 


below  ;  provided  the  water  can  pass  away.  Grapes  will  be  pro- 
duced above  if  the  management  of  the  Vines  is  correct.  If 
"  E.  H."  follows  this  practice  and  trains  thinly,  so  that  every 
leaf  can  develope  itself,  his  Vines  will  improve  ;  but  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  growths  must  be  disposed  more  thinly 
under  rough  than  under  clear  glass.  Every  ray  of  light  ia 
important,  and  every  leaf  must  be  free. 

I  will  now  state  that  I  do  not  consider  rough  glass  suited 
for  vineries,  and  my  reasons  for  so  thinking.  In  my  neigh- 
bour's garden  are  a  pair  of  vineries.  They  are  large,  and  were 
erected  at  great  cost,  and  were  glazed  with  rough  glass.  They 
have  long  been  in  the  care  of  a  good  gardener,  but  to  colour 
the  Grapes  he  had  to  reduce  the  bunches  to  less  than  a  "halt 
crop  ;"  to  those  Vines  it  was  really  a  full  crop.  The  glass,  he 
was  satisfied,  was  at  fault,  but  the  expense  of  reglazing  with 
clear  glass  could  not  be  incurred.  One  day  a  bright  thought 
struck  him  that  the  glass  in  the  vineries,  which  was  rough, 
and  in  the  frames,  which  was  clear,  was  of  the  same  size.  He 
measured  and  found  it  so,  and  then  with  his  men  set  to  work 
and  exchanged  the  glasses,  finding  sufficient  clear  glass  from 
the  frames  to  glaze  one  vinery,  the  other  remaining  rough- 
glazed.  The  additional  light  effected  a  great  improvement, 
much  larger  crops  of  Grapes  being  perfected  than  in  the  other 
division,  all  the  Vines  having  the  same  border  treatment  and 
temperature. 

In  hot  sunny  summers  Vines  will  flourish  under  rough  glass  ; 
but  in  a  dull  season  like  the  last,  and  especially  where  much 
artificial  heat  could  not  be  afforded,  rough  glass  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  good  and  satisfactory  crops  of 
Grapes. 

With  better  root-action  and  in  average  seasons  "E.  H." 
may  find  his  Vines  sufliciently  improved  to  prevent  him  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  reglazing  ;  but  if  expense  is  not  an  object 
he  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  their  improvement  would  be 
proportionally  greater  if  they  could  have  the  advantage  of 
more  light — clear  glass. — A  Noktheen  Gakdeneb. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  have  had  sent  tons  some  specimens  of  Feisbt's  Crested 
Kale,  various  in  colour,  and  desirable  for  those  who  use  such 
garnishing. 

A  coKRBSPONDBNT  says  that  a  most  fraqbant  Rose  is 

Baron  Haussmann. 

The  prices  of  admission  to  the  Ckystaii  Palace  are 

reduced  to  Is.  on  ordinary  Saturdays,  and  6i.  on  ordinary 
Mondays. 


THE  EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  AS  A  PROMOTER 
OF  HEALTH  IN  MARSHY  PLACES. 

A  FEW  years  ago  paragraphs  went  the  round  of  the  papers 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  in  rendering 
marshy  places  in  subtropical  and  temperate  regions  more 
healthy,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  asserted  that  the  plant  had  the 
power  of  expelling  fever  entirely  from  such  districts.  This 
valuable  property  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  credited, 
although  fresh  evidence  kept  forthcoming  of  its  efficacy  in 
that  respect — in  fact,  it  seemed  that  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  this  valuable  tree  were  hkely  to  ruin  its  qualifications  by 
assuming  a  too  extravagant  position  for  them,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  for  some  time  afterwards  we  heard  no  more 
of  the  Eucalyptus  and  its  virtues,  and  some  sceptics  went 
the  length  of  asserting  that  its  qualifications  in  the  way  indi- 
cated extended  no  further  than  the  same  number  of  Willows 
might  have  done;  in  other  words,  that  the  Eucalyptus  was 
only  to  be  credited  for  assisting  to  dry  up  the  marsh  on  which 
it  was  growing,  which  might  be  more  effectually  done  by 
drainage. 

This,  perhaps,  was  drawing  a  conclusion  from  works  at 
home,  without  considering  the  difference  which  climate,  situa- 
tion, costliness  of  labour,  and  several  other  things  inter- 
vened to  render  comparison  impossible.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Eucalyptus  may  yet  be  of  service,  and  it  may  even  deserve 
all  the  qualities  its  greatest  admirers  attribute  to  it.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may — and  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  its  merits, 
nor  yet  admit  them  to  the  full— I  am  pleased  again  to  see  it 
once  more  brought  before  the  public,  and  in  a  manner  likely 
to  elicit  some  useful  observations.  Without  in  any  way  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  opinion  on  the  case,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  my  gardening  friends,  more 
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especially  to  those  about  emigrating  to  a  warmer  country  than 
Great  Britain,  and  any  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  matter 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  public  at  large ;  for  the  merits  of  qui- 
nine, great  and  valuable  as  they  are,  were  not  known  a  few 
years  ago,  while  at  the  present  time  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
admits  its  valuable  qualities.  Arguing  from  that,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  Eucalyptus  as  a  health-pre- 
Berving  agent.  At  the  present  it  is  only  employed  in  England 
as  a  subtropical  decorative  plant,  where,  from  its  distinct 
form,  and  also  colour  of  the  stems  and  foliage,  it  is  very 
ornamental. — J.  R. 


OLD  TREES. 


Well  done,  "Radical  Conservative!"  what  a  suggestive 
letter  is  that  of  yours  about  old  trees  on  page  581.  I  heartily 
agree  with  every  word  of  it,  and  hasten  to  contribute  my  quota 
upon  so  congenial  a  subject,  and  one,  too,  of  such  great 
importance. 

I  will  at  once  proceed  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  value  of  old 
fruit  trees.  I  have  had  trees  of  Green  Gage  Plum  in  many 
forms,  from  closely  pruned  dwarf  bushes  up  to  tall  unprnned 
standards,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  I  have  never  had  such 
fine  Green  Gages  as  I  used  to  obtain  at  Egerton  off  a  couple  of 
very  old  fan-shaped  trees  trained  to  an  east  wall.  These  trees 
had  spurs  projecting  quite  a  foot  from  the  branches,  many  of 
which  were  actually  decaying  and  hollow,  and  yet  most  of  the 
fruit  was  absolutely  magnidcent,  betokening  such  inherent 
vigour  in  the  sturdy  old  trees  as  enabled  them,  even  in  decay, 
to  bear  the  palm  from  trees  quite  free  from  decay  or  disease  of 
any  kind.  I  allude  to  this  fact  because  it  taught  me  never  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  old  fruit  trees  or  to  adopt  hasty  or 
sweeping  measures  to  remodel  or  improve  them.  It  was  a 
lesson  of  the  greatest  value  to  me,  for  previously  I  had  been 
somewhat  of  an  ardent  reformer  in  the  treatment  of  such  old 
trees,  regarding  crooked  limbs  and  large  spurs  as  monstrosi- 
ties. Well,  there  they  were  together  with  a  grand  old  Apricot, 
a  Jargonelle,  and  Beurru  Diel  Pear,  and  an  immense  old  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  all  with  crooked  limbs  and  rugged  bark,  unkempt 
and  semi-wild  ;  but  then  they  gave  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  when  visitors  used  to  exclaim  at  my  droll-looking  trees 
and  perchance  go  away  with  a  somewhat  doubtful  opinion  of 
their  management,  I  considered  myself  anything  but  an  object 
of  pity,  regarding  my  bushels  of  Figs  and  Apricots  and  my 
splendid  Gages  and  Jargonelles  as  so  fair  an  equivalent  for  an 
nnsightly  tree  or  two,  that  I  would  certainly  not  exchange  them 
for  their  trim  young  trees,  and  dozen  or  two  of  fruit,  upon  any 
consideration.  These  observations  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
somewhat  antagonistic  to  what  was  said  lately  about  old  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  so ;  for  while  I 
was  content  to  do  no  more  with  the  Plum,  Pears,  Apricot,  and 
Fig  than  to  thin  crowded  branches  and  to  keep  all  within 
bounds,  some  old  Peach  trees  were  cut  quite  down  and  made 
to  throw  young  wood  as  was  stated. 

Apricot  trees  are  proverbially  tender  subjectE ;  canker  rides 
rampant  over  the  majority  of  them,  destroying  here  a  branch, 
there  half  a  tree,  or  perchance  killing  the  tree  outright,  acting 
in  a  fitful,  capricious,  almost  mysterious  manner.  And  yet  all 
are  not  prone  to  suiier  from  its  insidious  attacks.  There  are 
notable  exceptions  in  trees  both  young  and  old,  but  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  very  old  trees  like  that  at  Egerton,  hale, 
sturdy,  and  vigorous,  without  a  blemish,  and  yielding  year  by 
year  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  Such  trees  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  just  so  many 
examples  of  the  good  eiJects  of  suitable  stocks,  the  result  of 
chance  rather  than  of  any  wisdom  or  penetration  of  those  in 
whose  hands  the  trees  originated.  I  am  convinced  that  a  fall 
and  sufficient  trial  has  not  yet  been  given  to  this  matter,  and 
that  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  selection  of 
stocks  which  are  best  suited  to  certain  soils.  This  subject, 
however,  I  may  approach  at  a  future  time. 

The  treatment  of  old  Apple  trees  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  receive  fall  justice  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  touch  a  little  upon  its  mora  salient  points. 
This  may  be  done  with  some  confidence,  as  I  have  had  several 
orchards  of  such  trees  in  my  hands  at  different  times.  Their 
characteristics  are  moss-laden  crowded  branches — some  decay- 
ing, others  dead,  yet  as  a  rule  having  abundant  healthy 
branches  thickly  set  with  bloom  buds,  the  centre  of  the  trees 
a  dense  thicket,  and  with  many  of  the  outer  branches  closely 
overlapping  each  other,  usually  decked  with  a  cloud  of  lovely 
pink-tipped  blossom  in  spring,  followed  in  favourable  seasons 


by  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is, 

however,  very  small. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  fresh  from  a  first- 
class  establishment  where  only  trees  of  clean  growth  and 
model  form  were  to  be  found,  taking  charge  of  such  an 
orchard  of  old  trees.  Well  may  we  inquire.  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  and  that  too  not  without  anxiety,  for  has  he  not  been 
taught  that  all  crowded  growth— aye,  and  crowded  fruit  too — 
is  wrong?  that  in  order  to  keep  a  fruit  tree  healthy  air  and 
light  must  circulate  freely  among  its  branches  ?  If  his  train- 
ing has  simply  made  a  routine  practitioner  of  him,  working 
strictly  by  line  and  rule,  his  treatment  of  the  trees  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  wrong;  but  if  he  be  a  thoughtful  man,  and  has 
come  to  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  and  sees,  moreover,  that  one  such  is  before  him,  he  wUl 
proceed  with  caution  and  prudence,  waiting  and  watching  for 
a  season  or  two,  trying  simple  measures  upon  a  few  trees, 
and  so  avoiding  any  very  glaring  blunder,  for  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  old  trees  is  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  season 
or  two. 

The  results  of  considerable  experience  teach  me  that  it  is 
wrong  to  much  thin  the  growth  of  old  Apple  trees  ;  that  para- 
sitical lichens  are  not  hurtful  to  the  thick  old  bark;  that  there 
is  always  an  ample  play  of  light  and  air  among  their  branches 
to  promote  health,  however  dense  may  be  the  growth ;  and 
that  the  fruit  is  quite  as  useful  as  that  of  younger  trees, 
although  much  of  it  is  small.  The  mode  of  treatment  which 
is  therefore  usually  followed  is  simply  to  cut  away  all  dead 
branches,  to  dust  some  quicklime  upon  the  smaller  branches 
on  a  damp  winter  day,  and  then  to  laava  them  alone.  Simple 
enough,  is  it  not,  and  very  different  to  the  energetic  measures 
which  one  so  frequently  meets  with  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
dismal  aspect  of  a  quaint  old  rectory  garden  which  I  once  saw 
after  it  had  undergone  the  manipulation  of  a  "  new  hand." 
What  had  been  picturesque  and  tolerably  productive  old  trees 
were  shorn  of  all  their  beauty  and  very  much  of  their  utility ; 
hacked  and  trimmed  into  conventional  form,  daubed  over  with 
a  thick  coating  of  whitewash,  there  they  stood  in  gaunt  un- 
sightliness  a  miserable  example  of  misguided  zeal  and  faulty 
practice  arising  from  overweening  assurance  and  thoughtless- 
ness.— Edward  Luckhursi. 


GKOS  COLMAN   GRAPE. 

In  your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  you  ask  for  the  experience  of 
growers  of  the  above  Grape.  We  have  here  three  Vines  of  it, 
all  of  which  have  finished-oS  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  average  4  lbs.  weight :  the  berries  are  of  an  immense 
size,  from  4  to  4J  inches  in  circumference,  and  ns  black  as 
sloes.  They  were  quite  ripe  at  the  end  of  September.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  bunches  still  hanging,  and  the  berries  are 
as  plump  as  when  first  ripe,  thus  confirming  Mr.  Tymon's 
opinion  as  to  its  being  a  late- keeping  Grape. 

As  to  quality  Mr.  Wildsmith's  opinion  is,  that  when  better 
known  it  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Lady  Downe's.  It 
requires  a  strong  heat  to  grow  it  well,  and  takes  a  longer  time 
to  colour  and  ripen  than  any  other  Grape  I  know. — Thos. 
TuETON,  Foreman,  The  Gardens,  Heckfield. 


Spent  Hops  for  Makiso  Hotbeds. — The  way  I  used  them 
was  as  follows  :  In  any  cold  pit  or  frame  that  might  be  at 
liberty  I  simply  placed  the  hops  on  the  top  of  any  previous 
hotbed  —  that  is  to  say,  if  there  was  head  room  enough 
between  the  old  bed  and  the  glass  to  add  from  12  to  15  inches 
of  hops.  They  are  apt  to  heat  violently  if  placed  too  thickly 
together,  and  require  some  watching ;  but  I  found  them  a 
capital  medium  for  softwooded  plants.  They  are  apt  to  run 
very  close  together;  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  there  is  any 
old  tan  which  might  previously  have  done  duty  for  hotbeds, 
to  riddle  it  over  and  take  the  email  out,  the  rough  to  be 
equally  mixed  with  the  hops,  and  the  bed  will  not  heat  so 
violently  and  will  be  more  lasting  than  if  made  of  hops  alone. 
— G.  R.  A. 


OUR   BORDER  FLOWERS— SPIDERWORTS. 

We  wonder  why  such  strange-sounding  terms  wers  given  to 

flowers,  names  which  now  are  seldom  used.     The  family  in 

hand  is  only  a  small  one,  but  if  small  must  not  be  pa^ed  by. 

The  Commelynas  are  dwarf  plants  of  pleasing  habit,  with  a 


joubnaij  of  hobticultdre  and  OOTTAGB  GAEDENEB. 
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profnsion  of  lovely  bine  flowers.  C.  caleBtie  is  said  to  be  from 
Sonth  America.  I  fail,  however,  to  see  any  difference  between 
this  species  and  C.  tnberosa.  C.  hirtella  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  and  ought  to  be  more  frequently  cultivated.  C.  ereota 
and  others  might  be  named  also  as  attractive  border  plants. 
In  height  and  colour  they  are  of  much  the  same  appearance. 
C.  cojlestis  alba  is  very  distinct,  and  is  an  acquisition  to  all 
collections  of  hardy  plants.  To  grow  them  to  perfection  they 
must  be  well  cared  for.  They  should  have  thorough  drainage, 
or  their  fleshy  roots  are  liable  to  perish.  They  like  a  sheltered 
but  open  sunny  situation,  and  should  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  They  require  a  moderately  rich  free  compost ;  good  sandy 


amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  them, 
for  a  long  time. — Veeitab. 


They  continue  in  flower 


THE  FLOWEB  GARDEN  AT  HARDWICK  HALL. 
We  append  a  plan  of  the  flower  garden  at  Hardwick  Hall 
which  was  described  last  week.  In  the  design  the  initials  of 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  have  the  same  prominence  that 
is  given  them  on  many  portions  of  the  old  mansion.  The  plan 
is  engraved  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  garden  is  afforded  by  the  carriage  drive  which  traverses 
the  beds  ;  and  the  brilliant  efiect  of  the  large  sheets  of  colour 


HOUSE 
Fig.  2. — Flan  op  flowee  gaeden  at  habdwick  hall. 


1,  Roses. 

2,  PelarROninm  William  Thompson,  edged  with  Stachys  lanata. 

3,  Pelargoniam  Amaranth  (very  good),  edged  with  Lobelia  speciosa. 

4,  Tagetes  signata  pnmila. 

5,  Centre,  yellow  Calecolaria,  then  a  band  o(  Verbena  Purple  King,  edged 

with  Euonymua  japonicus  variegatUB. 

6,  Centre,  Pelargonium  Lord  PalmerHton,  encircled  with  P.  Cloth  of  Gold 
edged  with  Lobelia  epociosa,  and  margined  with  Echeveria  secanda 
glanca.  [Feather. 


7,  Centre  row  Ageratnm  (blue),  neit  Pelargoniam  Stella,  edged  with  Golden  i  16,  Lodge  and  entrance. 


8,  Scarlet  Dahlias. 

9,  Holhes  of  different  sorts. 

10,  Centre,  Pelargoniam  Corsair,  then  a  row  of  P.  Bijon,  next  Belvoir  CasUe 

Beet,  edged  with  Cerastiam. 

11,  Standard  lioses  in  the  centre  of  each  bed,  and  fiUed-in  with  Pelargo- 

niiima  light  and  dark  alternately  planted. 

12,  Carriage  drive. 

13,  Flag  walk  ap  to  front  door. 

14,  Large  Cedar  trees. 


loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  well-decomposed 
dung,  leaf  mould,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sandy  grit  and  charcoal  dust  well  mixed  together  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  will'prove  a  suitable  element  for  them  to 
develope  themselves  in. 

In  some  situations  the  plants  will  stand  through  our  ordi- 
nary winters,  but  it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  crowns  from 
frost  and  wet  by  some  dry  material,  or,  what  is  better,  to  lift 
them  in  autumn  and  store  them  in  sand,  but  not  too  dry,  in 
some  cool  place  free  from  frost.  They  should  be  examined 
during  the  winter,  as  they  are  liable  at  times  to  decay.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  spring 
in  gentle  heat  and  the  seedlings  grown  on,  hardened  off,  and 
planted  out  in  May  or  June ;  or  they  may  be  increased  by 
division  when  growth  has  commenced  in  spring.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  when  well  grown  they  are 
ornamental.    As  border  flowers  they  cannot  fail  to  repay  any 


may  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  planting 
which  was  adopted  during  the  past  season. 


ROSE-GRAFTING  ON  ROOTS  OP  THE  BRIAR. 

Some  prefer  for  stocks  the  Manetti,  some  the  Dog  Rose, 
1  others  the  Dog  Rose  seedling ;  but  I  prefer  the  roots  of  the 
!  Dog  Rose  or  Briar.  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been 
I  mentioned  before ;  it  has  every  advantage  over  all  other  modes 
J  at  this  season  of  increasing  stuck.  The  old  plan  either  budded 
]  or  grafted  affords  but  one  plant  on  one  stock,  but  by  grafting 

on  the  roots  you  get  many  stocks  to  operate  on  ;  for  if  you  go 
I  to  the  wood  and  lift  an  old  Briar  you  will  find  it  will  give  yon 
!  a  good  many  rootstocks.  I  lift  and  cut  off  the  roots  and  put 
j  them  into  a  basket  of  damp  moss.      If  not  convenient  to 

operate  immediately  I  pat  them  in  damp  soil,  and  graft  on  a 
'  rainy  day  under  cover. 
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Any  Btrong-growiug  Rose  root  will  answer,  but  the  Briar  is 
the  best.  Now  is  the  time  to  graft  and  until  the  seoond  week 
in  March,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  Most  of  them  will  bloom 
the  same  season  if  we  like  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

When  the  Dnke  of  Edinburgh  first  came  to  me  the  first 
week  in  February  I  out  off  the  top,  put  it  on  to  the  Briar  root, 
and  in  August  I  had  one  of  the  finest  blooms  I  ever  had  of 
that  variety. 

I  have  just  received  most  of  what  I  consider  the  best  new 
varieties,  and  in  a  few  days  their  tops  will  be  on  the  Briar  roots 
grafted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
covering  the  union  quite  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
2  or  3  inches  of  sawdust.  Large  roots  I  wedge-graft,  small 
roots  I  whip.  All  the  Perpetuala  will  make  roots  for  them- 
Belvep,  aud  by  this  plan  we  seldom  see  a  Briar  sucker. — J.  C, 
Fclton  Park  Gardens. 


the  winter ;  but  by  growing  C.  alternifoliua  variegatus  in  a 
rich  compost  it  is  apt  to  revert  to  the  normal  type.  It  should 
therefore  be  grown  in  sand.  Too  much  water  cannot  be  given 
to  these  plants  during  the  growing  season ;  the  pots  in  fact 
should  stand  in  water.  A  supply  of  plants  may  be  quickly 
raised  from  seed,  and  will  do  something  to  fill  what  is  now  the 
greatest  blank  in  garden  embellishment — streamlet  and  water 
decoration. 


PAPYRUS  ANTIQUOEUM. 

We  figure  this  example  of  the  Sedges  aa  being  typical  of  an 
ornamental  family  of  plants,  and  as  being  remarkable  for  the 
important  purposes  to 
which  it  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Egyptians. 
Itisuot  only  the  plant 
from  which  the  an- 
cients made  their 
paper,  but  it  gave  to 
paper  its  name.  In 
Syria  the  plant  was 
known  by  the  name 
of  haheer,  whence 
came  the  appellation 
Papyrus. 

This  plant  has  been 
employed  for  various 
purposes ;  its  leaves 
by  being  twisted  were 
converted  into  ropes, 
and  from  its  fibre 
cloth  has  been  made. 
The  rootstocks  when 
young  are  sweet  and 
nutritions,  and  are 
used  as  food ;  but 
when  old  they  become 
woody,  and  are  then 
moulded  into  cups 
and  other  utensils. 
With  the  rays  of  its 
umbels  of  flowers  the 
Egyptians  made 
chaplets  for  the  heads* 

of  their  gods,  and  under  the  arms  of  a  great  many  mummies 
a  smaU  bunch  of  the  Papyrus  is  found ;  and  probably  it  was 
of  this  plant  that  the  "  ark  of  bulrushes  ''  was  made  in  which 
Pharaoh's  daughter  found  the  infant  Moses. 

In  its  native  habitat  it  grows  in  marshy  ground  to  the  height 
of  8  feet,  and  is  smmounted  by  a  large  compound  umbel  of 
flowers,  having  long  filiform'  involucres,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  an  elegant  and  stately  plant,  easily  cultivated 
as  a  stove  aquatic,  and  is  increased  from  seeds  or  division  of 
the  roots. 

More  particularly  is  it  useful,  perhaps,  as  a  subtropical  plant 
for  placing  on  the  margins  of  ornamental  water  in  the  summer 
months,  for  which  purpose,  with  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  it  is  well  adapted.  When  so  employed  these  plants 
produce  a  distinct  and  effective  feature  in  garden  ornamenta- 
tion. A  few  of  the  species  have  been  appropriately  employed 
in  the  streamlets  at  Battersea  Park,  where  nothing  seems  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  Cypernses,  which  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  are 
miniature  forms  of  this  family,  growing  2  or  3  feet  in  height. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  of  table  and  decorative 
plants,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  all  of  them  will  flourish  in 
water  or  in  moist  places  in  the  garden  during  the  summer. 
C.  alternifolius,  the  Umbrella  Sedge  of  Madagascar,  and  its 
variegated  form,  are  the  most  familiar  and  useful,  although 
there  are  a  dozen  other  species  equally  easy  of  culture,  0.  longus 
being  hardy.  The  tropical  species  require  heat,  rich  soil,  and 
abundance  of  water  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  safely 
preserved  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  or  even  lower,  throughout 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

The  Hollyhock  is  the  noblest  of  all  florists'  flowers.  Tower- 
ing above  all  its  neighbours  like  a  giant,  and  in  almost  every 
shade  of  colour,  we  know  no  other  plant  that  could  take  its 
place.  What  other  could  give  such  a  bold  appearance  to  mixed 
borders  ?  Its  flowers  will  also  bear  a  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  most  florist  flowers,  and  stands  of  its  cut  blooms 
form  very  appropriate  companions  to  the  Dahlia,  not  only  on 
the  exhibition  table,  but  almost  in  all  positions.  In  fact  the 
two  are  so  thoroughly  united  together  in  my  miud  that  they 
almost  seem  inseparable.  As  back  lines  to  broad  flower  bor- 
ders they  are  in  my 
opinion  unsurpassed, 
the  noble  bearing  of 
the  Hollyhock  adding 
to  the  massive  beauty 
of  the  Dahlia. 

It  forms  no  part  of 
my  intention  in  the 
following  notes  to 
trace  the  history  and 
gradual  yet  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  Hol- 
lyhock by  the  skill  of 
the  florist.  It  is  quits 
sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  know  it  was  in- 
troduced from  China 
—  a  very  different- 
looking  plant  to  what 
we  have  it  at  the 
present  day.  It  will 
under  certain  condi- 
tions endure  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  Bri- 
tain— a  circumstance 
I  never  advise,  as  I 
consider  it  quite  wor- 
thy the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  during 
winter,  and  that  is 
the  only  protection 
it  requires  except  in 
sharp  weather,  when  a  little  extra  covering  is  advisable.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Malvaceae,  which  implies  that  the  plant 
requires  plenty  of  light  and  water.  In  giving  my  method  of 
successfully  growing  the  plant  I  will  first  say  that  it  is  my 
usual  practice  to  have  at  least  the  half  of  my  stock  young 
plants  every  year,  believing  they,  in  common  with  many  other 
plants,  produce  better  individual  blooms  than  do  old  plants  ; 
and  by  having  two  sets,  old  and  young,  the  period  of  flowering 
is  prolonged,  the  old  coming  earlier  into  bloom  than  the  young 
plants. 

For  many  years  after  becoming  a  grower  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Hollyhock  there  was  no  other  mode  known  to  me  of 
increasing  the  stock  except  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  single  eyes,  before  the  stems  had  become  hard  in  the 
autumn.  With  cuttings  I  found  considerable  annoyance  at 
times  through,  I  believe,  my  anxiety  to  push  them  too  quickly 
with  heat.  After  a  time  I  had  pretty  fair  success  with 
putting  the  cuttings  into  a  cold  place  until  they  were  fairly 
callused ;  when  introducing  them  into  a  little  bottom  heat  they 
emitted  roots  immediately.  Since  grafting  became  known  to 
me,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  may  say  I  have 
alone  adopted  that  mode  of  propagation.  I  usually  graft  early 
in  February.  The  young  shoots  that  spring  from  the  stems 
are  taken  off  the  same  as  for  cuttings.  A  slice  is  taken  off  the 
side  with  a  clean  sharp  knife  ;  a  corresponding  slice  is  taken 
oS  a  piece  of  root,  both  fitted  nicely  together,  a  small  pin 
being  thrust  through  both  to  keep  them  from  shifting ;  then 
bind  with  mat,  pot  in  nice  friable  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in 
smart  bottom  heat  and  shade  carefully.    In  eight  days  or  so 
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the  grafts  will  be  taken  and  the  pots  fiUed  with  roots,  when 
more  light  and  air  must  be  given,  gradually  inuring  them  to 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  frame.  The  plants  will  now  be 
ready  for  a  shift  into  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  receive  a  check  till  planting  out  during  the  first 
days  of  April. 

We  usually  plant  in  lines  3  feet  apart ;  if  in  open  squares, 
4  feet  between  the  rows  and  3  feet  between  the  plants.  In 
planting  always  plant  the  stake  first,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  bruising  or  breaking  the  roots  ;  and  our  practice  is 
to  leave  the  empty  pot  beside  the  plant,  so  that  we  have  a 
covering  at  hand  in  case  of  frost,  but  never  leave  the  pots  over 
them  when  not  actually  required,  nor  never  allow  the  plants  to 
Buffer  for  want  of  moisture.  They  require  an  abundance  of  water 
in  dry  weather.  Syringe  also  the  foliage  on  the  evenings  of 
fine  days,  both  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  foliage,  so  that 
red  spider  may  not  gain  a  footing.  As  the  spikes  rise  tie 
securely  to  the  stake  and  pinch  out  the  side  shoots.  In  Some 
instances  when  the  spikes  are  extra  strong  I  have  pinched  the 
side  shoots  at  the  second  joint  and  left  them  for  a  time. 
Thin-out  the  blooms  so  that  they  may  not  be  overcrowded  on 
the  spike,  and  when  they  begin  to  show  colour  place  something 
behind  the  flower  to  set  them  out  a  little  from  the  spike,  and 
top  the  spikes  at  8  or  9  feet  from  the  ground.  Early  in  June 
I  always  give  thom  a  good  heavy  top-dressing  of  rich  manure, 
and  if  the  weather  proves  dry  at  the  time  giving  them  also  a 
complete  soaking  of  water.  With  the  aid  of  the  mulching  they 
do  not  become  quickly  dry  again. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
as  no  after-management  can  compensate  for  it  if  defectively 
performed.  In  the  autumn  I  manure  heavily  and  trench 
deeply.  After  lying  as  rough  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  during  winter  I  again  trench  it  over  in  spring,  knock- 
ing it  well  about  and  breaking  it  up.  I  have  grown  Hollyhocks 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  years,  and  instead  of  finding 
them  deteriorate  through  such  a  course,  on  the  contrary  have 
found  them  improve,  through  no  doubt  the  ground  being  so 
thoroughly  wrought  and  deeply  cultivated,  which  I  consider  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else  in  ciUtivating  the  HoUy- 
hoek  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

I  append  the  names  of  a  few  out  of  my  collection  that  I 
consider  worthy  of  cultivation,  believing  they  are  such  varieties 
as  anyone  may  choose  from  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Brilliant,  Circle,  Hugh  Smith,  John  Gair,  John  Cockburn, 
John  Stewart,  Jane  Wilson,  James  Dalgleish,  Lady  H.  Camp- 
bell, Lady  Galloway,  Lady  Eglinton,  Lady  W.  W.  Wynne, 
Lord  Stanley,  Miss  Young,  Mrs.  James  LaiDg,Mrs.  B.B.Todd, 
Octoroon,  Pirate,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Regent,  R.  T.  Molntoeb, 
K.  G.  Robs,  Ruby  Queen,  and  Sovereign. — J.  B.  S. 


EUPHORBIA  JACQUINI^FLOEA  AS  A   WALL 

PLANT. 
PoK  affording  brilliant  sprays  of  flowers  set  in  elegant 
foliage  this  favourite  winter  plant  is  almost  unriwalled.  Its 
straggling  habit  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  hand- 
some specimens,  yet  with  the  aid  of  wire  pyramids  attractive 
plants  may  be  produced.  Small  plants  more  or  less  compact 
may  also  be  had  by  pinching  in  the  early  spring  months  when 
the  plants  are  in  free  growth,  but  the  pinching  should  not  be 
continued  after  the  month  of  June.  Small  plants,  however,  of 
rather  loose  habit  are  often  specially  suitable  for  many  de- 
corative purposes,  as,  for  instance,  atlording  a  graceful  fringe, 
also  for  intermixing  in  an  informal  manner  with  groups  of 
fine-foliaged  plants.  Plants  of  various  sizes  should  therefore 
always  be  grown  in  pots  in  numbers  snited  to  the  decorative 
requirements  of  all  gardens  which  afford  conveniences  for  their 
cultivation. 

There  is  no  better  mode  of  growing  small  decorative  plants 
than  by  striking  the  young  shoots  very  early  in  spring,  in- 
serting them  in  sand  and  covering  with  bellglasses,  plunging 
the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  90°.  When  rooted  they 
must  be  potted-oft,  and  be  placed  in  a  very  light  position  in 
the  plant  stove.  The  plants  flourish  remarkably  well  viheu 
plunged  in  a  dung  frame,  the  temperature  at  night  being  kept 
at  60'^  to  65'.  In  the  summer  months  the  lights  may  with 
advantage  be  removed  entirely  during  warm  nights,  when  the 
ail  and  dew  will  promote  Iheir  sturdy  growth — in  fact,  they 
may  be  given  the  same  treatment  that  is  suitable  for  Poin- 
eettias.  At  no  time  should  they  be  overpotted  nor^  suffer  for 
want  of  water.    The  soil  j^ehould  consist  of  lumpy  peat  and 


loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  charcoal  and 
silver  sand. 

But  not  more  useful  are  these  plants  for  decorative  purposes 
than  for  providing  brilliant  sprays  to  be  cut  for  various  modes 
of  indoor  decoration.  When  grown  for  this  purpose  the  plants 
should  be  planted  out  and  be  trained  to  pillars  and  vacant 
walls  of  stoves,  intermediate  houses,  or  early  vineries. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  under  my  charge  an  early  vinery,  the 
back  wall  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  this  plant.  The 
house  was  30  feet  long  and  the  wall  13  feet  high,  and  the 
quantity  of  sprays  cut  from  that  space  may  be  imagined.  The 
Vines  were  trained  thinly  up  the  roof,  yet  the  back  wall  was 
still  considerably  shaded,  but  the  partial  shade  only  lengthened 
the  flowering  parts  of  the  shoots.  These  were  not  trained 
closely  to  the  wall,  but  were  allowed  to  hang  in  their  own 
natural  manner,  simply  fastening  them  back  to  preserve  a 
clear  pathway.  Very  little  pruning  was  given  beyond  that  of 
continually  cutting  the  flowers  and  the  stopping  of  an  occa- 
sional rampant  shoot  in  the  summer.  The  supply  of  sprays 
was  almost  unlimited,  and  they  were  much  prized.  The 
vinery,  it  should  be  noted,  was  started  on  December  the  Ist. 
During  that  and  the  preceding  month  the  Euphorbias  looked 
starved,  but  by  keeping  rather  dry  they  received  no  real  in- 
jury :  they  rapidly  recovered  their  freshness  with  the  increas- 
ing heat,  and  afforded  cut  blooms  for  fully  three  months. 

I  have  attempted  the  same  mode  of  culture  in  late  vineries, 
but  have  failed  in  succeeding,  the  resting  period  in  such 
houses  being  too  long  and  too  cold  for  the  Euphorbia  to  en- 
dure without  injury.  In  any  vineries  or  Peach  houses  which 
are  started  in  January  the  plant  might  succeed,  as  it  certainly 
will  do  in  houses  that  are  kept  close  from  the  beginning  of 
December. 

The  sprays  of  this  plant  are  so  useful  and  are  so  generally 
appreciated  that  a  full  supply  of  them  is  most  desirable,  and 
this  can  best  be  afforded  by  plants  which  are  planted  out  and 
grown  in  the  way  described.  A  trial  of  the  plan  is  recom- 
mended in  temperate  houses  where  the  wall  space  is  not  too 
densely  shaded. — An  Old  Plobist. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  PEOPAGATING  CONIFERS. 

Everyone  who  raises  Conifers  from  either  home-grown  or 
imported  seeds  is  well  aware  of  the  diversity  of  colour  and 
habit  which  the  seedling  plants  assume.  This  is  particularly 
observable  in  Lawson's  Cypress;  but  Abies,  Wellingtonias, 
Araucarias,  and  Piceas  show  the  variation  in  a  scarcely  less 
marked  degree ;  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
Y'ew,  Abies,  Cupressus,  and  Thuja  have  been  originally  either 
natural  variations  selected  from  the  seed-bed,  or  sports  per- 
petuated by  grafting  the  variegated  branches  on  a  plant  of  the 
green  or  normal  form  of  the  species  as  a  stock.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  have  no 
hybrid  Conifers — that  is,  no  garden  hybrids  raised  by  artificial 
fertiheation ;  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Conifers, 
being  mostly  gregarious  and  furnished  with  such  ample  sup- 
plies of  easily-wafted  pollen,  are  often  cross-fertilised  or  even 
hybridised  in  a  state  of  nature :  and  another  point  in  favour 
of  this  cross-fertilising  process  having  long  taken  place  is,  that 
imported  seeds  produce  such  a  diversity  of  offspring.  There 
appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  raise  hybrid 
Coniferie  in  our  gardens  now  that  we  have  so  many  fertile  or 
cone-bearing  specimens  of  the  rarer  and  more  beautiful  kinds  ; 
and  I  strongly  urge  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
experiments  in  this  direction.  By  crossing  the  more  beautiful 
and  tender  kinds  with  hardier  species  we  might  obtain  a 
hardier  race,  and  if  additional  beauty  of  leafage  or  habit,  so 
much  the  better.  Again,  some  rare  Conifers  produce  ample 
supplies  of  pollen  before  they  bear  fertile  cones,  and  by  using 
this  pollen  to  fertilise  older  cone-bearing  trees  belonging  to  the 
same  or  an  allied  genus  good  results  might  be  obtained.  No 
matter,  however,  whether  success  or  failure  is  the  result,  the 
careful  artificial  fecundation  and  cross-fertilisation  or  hybridi- 
sation of  Conifers  is  well  worth  attention  from  cultivators,  as 
it  appears  to  be  as  yet  an  untrodden  path  to  horticulturists. 

The  Fir  trees  belong  to  a  well-known  family  of  graceful- 
habited  Conifers  very  valuable  in  ornamental  or  landscape 
gardening,  and  useful  as  timber  trees,  and  as  the  source  of 
turpentine  in  all  its  forms.  This  genua  (Abies)  now  includes 
the  Lebanon,  Himalayan,  and  Algerian  Cedars  (Cedrus).  The 
fully  matured  cones  should  be  gathered  during  the  winter 
season,  and  exposed  either  to  sun  heat  or  to  the  gentle  warmth 
of  an  oven  or  kiln,  this  treatment  being  requisite  in  order  to 
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readily  separate  tbe  seeds  from  the  cones.  The  Firs  give  out 
their  seeds  very  easily  and  quickly — much  more  readily  than 
in  the  oaso  of  the  Cluster  and  Stone  Pines,  which  require  the 
gentle  application  of  heat  for  several  weeks,  or  even  mouths, 
ere  their  seeds  can  be  separated  from  the  close-scaled  cones. 
The  method  of  extracting  the  seeds  from  Cedar  and  other 
Couifer  cones  by  splitting  is  tedious,  and  often  injurious  to  the 
seeds.  M.  DeliJpine  of  Angers  states  that  the  plan  he  adopts 
ii  much  simpler  and  better.  About  February  the  cones  are 
buried  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  underground  in  sand ;  they  remain 
thus  for  a  month  or  two,  after  which  the  oonos  scale  easily 
without  force,  and  the  seeds  are  then  picked  out  and  sown 
immediately,  and  being  swelled  they  germinate  at  once.  In 
the  ease  of  all  Coniforro  seeds  undoubtedly  afford  the  best  mode 
of  reproduction  whenever  they  can  be  obtained  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  rare  and  new  varieties  grafting  and  cuttings  have  perforce 
to  be  resorted  to  as  auxiliary,  and  in  some  cases  the  quicker 
modes.  The  cones  of  Cedars  are  very  resinous  when  newly 
gathered,  aud  ought  to  be  left  a  year  before  the  seeds  are 
separated,  much  of  the  resin  having  during  that  period 
passed  away  by  evaporation.  The  following  experiments  on 
the  germination  of  Conifer  seeds  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Alex- 
ander, and  are  recorded  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Arboricnltural  Society:" — "In  the  year  1870  twenty  cones 
were  gathered  from  each  of  ten  different  trees,  whose  ages 
were  approximately  ascertained  by  counting  the  concentric 
circles  in  other  trees  felled  beside  them.  The  cones  were 
carefully  opened,  and  all  the  seeds  of  the  ten  different  sorts 
sown  in  separate  beds,  when  the  following  was  the  result : — 
The  seeds  of  twentv  cones  from  a  tree 


800  yeavB  old  pvoduceij    10  plants. 
260  „  13       „ 

200  „  60      „ 

160  „  74      „ 

125  „  106      „ 


100  years  old  produced  196  plants 
60  „  104      „ 

15  „  46      „ 

10  „  40      „ 


The  same  experiment  was  again  tried  in  1871  with  other 
trees,  when  the  result  was  much  the  same  as  in  1870. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Gathering  the  Cones  of  Resinous  Trees," 
printed  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1872,  1.5.57,  Mr.  Ellison 
maintains,  by  illustrative  examples,  that  the  premature  gather- 
ing of  the  seed  tends  to  weakness  in  the  plants.  Foreign  seed, 
he  remarks,  from  the  native  forests,  is  invaluable  when  imported 
in  fresh-gathered  cones  secured  from  the  trees  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alpine  winter,  but  is  not  worth  having  if  thpy  have 
been  gathered  prematurely.  Curiously  enough,  other  seeds 
have  been  found  to  be  much  improved  if  loft  on  the  plants  all 
winter;  and  this  is  notably  the  case  with  stock  seed. 

The  latter  end  of  March  if  mild,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  all  Conifer  seeds ;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  place  the  seeds  in  a  bag  and  soak  the  bag  in  water  for 
a  day  or  two,  taking  care  to  dry  the  seeds  in  the  sun  before 
Bowing.  The  rarer  sorts  are  generally  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes  of  rich  earth,  and  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame  is 
given  them  until  they  have  advanced  in  growth  sufficient  to 
be  pricked  out  in  lines  in  the  nursery  beds.  The  more  com- 
mon and  hardier  kinds  are,  however,  sown  at  once  in  nursery 
or  seed  beds  a  yard  or  4  feet  in  width.  The  richer  and  more 
friable  the  soil  the  better,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  drills 
should  be  drawn  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  seeds, 
say  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  and  stronger  kinds,  will  be  amply  sufficient.  If  these 
seed  beds  are  sheltered  by  hedges  of  Yew,  Juniper,  Privet,  or 
Beech,  so  much  the  better.  The  seedlings  may  be  lifted  abont 
a  year  after  they  are  sown,  or  in  the  April  following,  and 
pricked  out  in  lines  6  or  8  inches  apart,  leaving  a  space  of 
about  an  inch  between  each  spedling  plant ;  and  plants  so 
treated  will  be  found  to  have  made  considerably  more  progress 
than  those  left  thickly  in  the  seed  beds  for  two  years,  an  old- 
fashioned  plan  still  largely  practised.  As  a  rule  seedling 
Conifers  should  be  lifted  every  year  they  are  in  the  seed  beds, 
or  until  they  are  either  sold  or  planted  out  in  permanent  posi- 
tions either  in  the  woods  or  pleasure  grounds.  If  seeds  are  not 
obtainable  the  next  best  mode  of  propagating  Conifers  gene- 
rally is  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  selected  from  the  side 
shoots  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion.  They  should  consist  of 
last-year's-growth  branchlets,  say  4  to  6  inches. in  length,  with 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  which  causes  them  to  root  better. 
Retinospora,  Taxus,  Thujas,  Thujopsis,  Wellingtonias,  Cedrus, 
CephalotaxuB,  Cryptomeria,  Dacrydium,  Podocarpus,  Cypress, 
Libocedrus,  Torreya,  and  many  other  well-known  Conifers,  are 
readily  multiplied  by  cuttings  like  those  already  described. 
Tbe  usual  practice  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  or  slips  in  pots, 


pans,  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  compost,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  and  shady  frame  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  or  with  a 
northern  aspect.  The  more  tender  species  and  varieties,  how- 
ever, strike  quicker  and  with  more  certainty  if  pricked  into 
pots  of  small  crocks,  having  about  an  inch  of  sandy  soil  at  the 
top.  These,  if  placed  in  a  genial  heat  of  75'  to  80',  will  have 
emitted  clusters  of  white  fibrous  roots  in  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks ;  but  they  must  be  carefully  hardened  off  and 
potted  singly,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  finally  planted  out  in  tbe  ordinary  way.  Seed  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  method  of  propagating  all  Conifers  when  it 
is  obtainable,  and  cuttings  are  better,  as  a  rule,  than  grafted 
specimens,  as  the  latter  often  throw  out  lateral  leaders  instead 
of  terminal  or  erect  ones,  and  these  spoil  the  symmetry  of  tbe 
specimen.  Where  the  central  leaders  of  Conifers  do  not  start 
away  freely  the  lateral  branches,  especially  those  which  grow 
faster  than  their  neighbours,  should  be  shortened  in  about 
October.  This  throws  fresh  vigour  into  the  leader  and  preserves 
the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Many  propagators  who  bud  Roses  or 
graft  fruit  trees  with  every  success  flinch  at  operating  on  Coni- 
fers, and  this  without  any  appasent  reason,  except  that  the 
plants  are  a  little  different  in  appearance,  and  this  mode  of 
propagation  is  but  rarely  resorted  to  except  in  trade  collections. 
All  Conifers,  if  not  too  resinous,  may  be  grafted  as  easily  as  a 
Plum  or  a  Pear.  Scions  or  grafts  are  selected  from  the  last 
summer's  growth,  and  are  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  same  or 
nearly  allied  species  all  through  the  winter  mouths  in  a  genial 
heat,  the  stocks  being  seedlings  or  cuttings  grown  in  small 
pots  for  the  purpose.  Terminal  grafting  is  practised  in  the 
spring,  taking  the  scions  from  the  tips  of  the  main  branches 
when  in  an  herbaceous  state.  The  scions  may  be  1^  to  2  inches 
in  length,  and  should  be  inserted  on  tbe  apex  of  a  seedling  or 
rooted  cutting  of  an  allied  hardier  or  less  valuable  species  as  a 
stock.  This  oj  eration  is  best  performed  in  a  heated  close 
case,  or  if  in  the  open  beds  cloches  must  be  used.  If  in  the 
open  air,  however,  tbe  operation  must  be  deferred  until  tbe 
sap  commences  to  move  in  the  spring.  Nearly  all  tbe  species 
and  varieties  of  Pioea  and  Pinus  are  best  propagated  from 
grafts  when  seeds  are  not  to  be  had.  The  Silver  Fir,  Abies 
(Picea)  peotinata,  is  an  excellent  stock  for  all  the  finer  varie- 
ties. Tbe  numerous  species  of  Pinna  grow  well  on  stocks  of 
tbe  different  types  wliioh  they  most  nearly  resemble.  For 
example,  those  species  and  varieties  which  resemble  the  com- 
mon Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  grow  well  on  that  species 
as  a  stock,  while  P.  monticola  or  P.  Lambertiana  and  their 
allies  do  better  on  P.  excelsa  or  on  the  Weymouth  Pine 
(P.  strobus).  Cupressus  Lawsoniaua,  which  is  readily  propa- 
gated from  seed,  and  is  of  clean  habit,  forms  an  excellent  stock 
for  the  dwarf,  dense,  or  variegated  form  of  Lawson's  Cypress. 
Nearly  all  the  Abies  or  Firs  take  kindly  to  the  common  Spruce 
as  a  stock,  while  Biotas  and  Thujas,  as  a  rule,  succeed  well  on 
the  Chinese  Arbor  Vita.  In  tbe  Revue  Horticole,  1867,  M.  Briot 
states  that  Libocedrus  tetragona  succeeds  as  a  scion  on  Saxe- 
gotbasa,  and  its  habit,  in  consequence,  becomes  changed  into  a 
wide-spreading  bead  instead  of  forming  a  narrow  cylindrical 
column.  Cbama:cj'paris  obtusa  pygmma  grafted  on  C.  Bour- 
sieri  grows  erect,  while  if  worked  on  Biota  or  Thuja,  or  if 
propagated  from  cuttings,  the  plants  spread  horizontally  on 
the  ground.  Iseudolarix  Ksmpferi  is  best  propagated  by 
grafting  scions  on  its  own  roots,  moderately  thick  pieces  well 
furnished  with  fibres  giving  the  best  results.  This  mode  might 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  case  of  other  rare  Conifers  which 
are  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings.  Grafting  is  largely 
practised  in  most  of  the  trade  collections  of  Conifeiie,  especi- 
ally for  the  multiplication  of  variegated  or  distinct  varieties  of 
any  species.  Some  cultivators  object  to  grafted  specimens  of 
Coniferm ;  but  while  acknowledging  sdedlings  to  be  preferable 
as  a  rule,  one  cannot  gainsay  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fine 
grafted  specimens  worked  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Castle  Kennedy, 
and  other  well-known  cultivators  of  these  fine  ornamental 
plants  and  trees. — F.  W.  B.  (in  Qardener). 


THE  MILE  ASH  NURSERIES,  DERBY. 
In  horticultural  circles  tbe  name  of  Cooling  is  very  familiar 
and  favoured.  This  applies  not  to  tbe  Cooling  of  Derby 
only,  but  also  to  tbe  Cooling  of  Bath.  At  either  town  tbe 
gardener  happening  to  have  a  temporary  sojourn  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  omit  a  visit  to  their  nurseries.  I  was  in 
tbe  midland  town,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  allite- 
rative jingle  of  Cooling  and  Cucumbers  I  visited  tbe  es- 
tablishment, and,  like  any  other  "  customer,"  I  met  with 
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"prompt  attention,"  and  onoe  more  found  what  I  had  often 
found  before,  and  what  "  D.,  Deal"  refers  to  in  his  happy 
"Greetings,"  that  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ticket  is  a 
"  enfficient  passport  in  hortionltural  circles."  18,  Irongate, 
is  Mr.  Cooling's  seed  shop,  which  I  found  filled  to  repletion, 
and  undoubtedly  doing  a  "  good  business,"  and  faced  by  the 


"finest  church  tower  in  England  " — so  say,  at  least,  the  loyal 
people  of  Derby. 

But  to  the  nurseries.  These  are  on  an  eminence  a  mile 
from  and  overlooking  the  town.  They  are  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,  and  the  "stock"  is  not  only  exposed  to 
strong  winds,  but  is  eatiil'liehed  in  slrong  soil — clay.     A  soil 


of  this  nature  is  shunned  by  many  as  being  expensive  io 
"  work,"  but  it  has  its  advantages,  which  are  here  turned  to 
account.  In  light  soil  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  the  coveted 
"  balls  of  earth  "  to  the  roots  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs 
when  being  removed  ;  but  here  the  diflioulty  is  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Cooling,  therefore,  wisely  made  it  a  point  in  his  business 
to  'grow  largely  of  ornamental  evergreens  of  a  size  required 
for  immediate  effect,  knowing  that  in  this  tenacious  soil  they 
would  remove  safely  in  consequence  of  the  "large  balls  of 
earth"  that  could  not  fail  to  adhere  to  the  roots.  «  -  - 
These  perfected  Conifers  are  a  special  feature  in  this  nureery ; 


they  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  stock  is  remarkably  fine- 
Wellingtonias,  Cupressuses,  Thujas,  Piceas,  Cedars,  &o.,  are 
numerous  and  handsome,  the  fpecimens  having  ample  room 
to  develope  their  forms  and  preserve  their  hardihood.  In  this 
strong  soil  also  the  feathery  Eetinosporag  flonrish  admirably, 
as  do  Rhododendrons,  Cephalotaxes,  and  Cryptomerias. 

I  mention  this  because  many  are  deterred  from  planting 
these  beautiful  everRreens  in  consequence  of  not  having  peat 
or  vegetable  soil.  With  care  in  removal  and  a  little  generous 
soil  placed  round  their  roots  to  start  them,  nearly  all  ever- 
greens will  flonrish  in  Eoil  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  which 
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they  generally  assume  a  healthy  hne,  and  are  invariably  more 
hardy  than  when  grown  in  a  lighter  compost.  Of  the  com- 
moner shrubs  in  this  soil  I  need  only  say  that  they  are  as 
hardy  and  healthy  as  snch  shrubs  can  bo  grown. 

The  Roses  are  another  feature  of  these  nurseries.  These 
are  grown  in  immense  numbers,  and,  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  great  luxuriance.  The  theory  was 
once  fashionable  that  Roses  of  exuberant  growth  are  tender; 
but  practice  has  disproved  the  fallacy  of  that  dictum,  strong 
plants  raised  in  strong  soil  having  passed  the  winters  more 
safely  than  weaker,  and  apparently  hardier,  plants  in  light 
soil.  Why  this  should  be  so  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, yet  many  have  noticed  that  a  gross  and  seemingly 
tender  shoot  has  frequently  been  the  only  part  escaping  in- 
jury, the  smaller  and  hardier-looking  portions  of  the  plant 
being  killed ;  and  even  if  the  gross  shoot  has  been  injured  it 
has  been  stricken  at  its  base  more  often  than  at  its  extremity, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  Cooling  has  a  most  rich  collection  of  Roses,  purchasing 
every  new  variety,  but  increasing  only  those  of  merit  and  in 
popular  demand.  They  are  worked  on  the  Briar  and  Manetti 
stocks,  the  latter  being  planted  more  thinly  than  one  often 
finds  them,  and  the  union  of  the  buds  with  the  stocks  is  pro- 
portionally more  complete,  and  the  lower  buds  prominent. 

Besides  the  grounds,  which  comprise  about  twelve  acres, 
there  are  several  glass  structures  devoted  to  decorative  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  many  of 
them  to  Cucumber  culture  in  the  summer.  Most  of  these  are 
spas-roofed  houses,  one  block  containing  ten,  each  40  feet 
long  by  10  to  15  feet  wide.  These  do  not  stand  separately,  but 
are  arranged  in  triplets,  so  that  three  houses  have  only  two  ex- 
ternal walls,  whereas,  if  isolated,  the  three  would  be  exposed 
on  six  sides.  Their  union  is  to  economise  heat  and  save  fuel. 
Lead  gutters,  of  course,  are  formed  from  roof  to  roof  to  con- 
duct away  the  water. 

The  plant  houses  are  staged  in  the  centre  and  round  the 
sides,  those  which  are  devoted  to  Cucumbers  in  the  summer 
having  simply  a  path  down  the  centre  and  beds  on  each  side, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  each  house. 
The  plants  generally  comprise  Palms,  Feme,  Jasmines,  Bonvar- 
dias,  Solanums,  Ardisias,  Pelargoniums,  double  Primulas  (a 
Splendid  stock),  Lachcnalias,  a  few  Orchids,  Camellias,  and 
Azaleas  very  numerous  and  healthy,  and  numerous  other 
plants  which  are  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  and  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  cut  flowers,  to  supply  which  Pelargonium 
echinatum  is  in  great  favour  for  bouquets.  Mignonette  is  also 
grown  in  pots  extensively  and  well,  and  one  of  tlip  frames 
contained  a  splendid  stock  of  Mjosotis  azoriea,  var.  Empress 
Elizabeth.  This  Mr.  Cooling  considers  one  of  the  most  valn- 
uWo  of  fpring  decorative  plants,  its  dense  masses  of  lioh  blue 
being  strikingly  effective.  The  plants  are  divided  in  the 
spring,  and  are  potted-en  and  grown  much  after  the  manner 
of  Cinerarias.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable  plants  in  these 
nurseries,  and  when  in  bloom  is  sold  ofi  rapidly. 

The  Chrysanthemums  were  fine  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
they  are  only  mentioned  to  note  two  useful  Pompons,  one 
L'Escarbouche,  a  yellow  gem  ;  the  other,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  sport  from  Madame  Roussillon,  I  will  call  Cooling's  White 
Button.  It  is  the  only  variety  that  is  coveted  in  bouquets,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extensively  employed ;  it  is  chaste,  com- 
pact, and  pure. 

There  are  other  large  houses  devoted  to  plants,  but  on  these 
I  cannot  profitably  dwell ;  more  useful  will  be  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Cucumbers,  and  especially  as  the  period  is  approaching 
when  preparations  mu8t  be  made  in  all  gardens  for  this  im- 
portant crop. 

Mr.  Cooling  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  growers  of  Cucum- 
ber seed  in  the  kingdom.  He  annually  raises  large  crops  of 
fruit,  giving  to  these  crops  personal  attention,  their  watering, 
dressing,  &o.,  being  done  with  his  own  hands :  Cucumber- 
growing  is,  in  fact,  his  "  hobby  "  and  recreation — a  "  hobby  " 
the  more  pleasant  by  being  profitable.  The  houses  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  purpose,  being  light,  yet  having  no  un- 
due exposure.  They  are  heated  by  an  ample  provision  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  which,  however,  are  not  seen,  the  whole  being 
placed  beneath  the  beds,  the  heat  escaping  through  a  series  of 
pigeon  holes,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Top 
and  bottom  heat  is  thus  afforded  by  the  same  pipes,  which  are 
placed  about  3  feet  below  the  soil  to  prevent  any  overheating 
of  the  roots. 
What  strikes  the  visitor  the  most  forcibly  in  these  houses 


are  the  exceedingly  shallow  beds  or  soil-bins  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown.  In  the  front  next  the  path  these  are  not 
more  than  4  or  5  inches  deep,  the  soil  sloping  to  the  back  or 
boundary  wall,  where  it  is  about  a  foot  deep.  Thus  the 
average  depth  of  soil  in  the  beds  is  not  more  than  8  or 
9  inches.  Mr.  Cooling's  object  is  to  produce  a  short-jointed 
growth,  medium-sized  stout  foliage,  and  numerous  and  highly 
perfected  fruits.  These  requirements  he  can  best  attain  by 
shallow  soil  and  very  frequent  top-dressings  ;  deep  rich  soil  pro- 
ducing larger  foliage,  longer-jointed  stems,  and  fewer  fruits. 

The  plants  are  started  in  small  hillocks  of  pure  loam,  and  a 
proper  (not  high)  temperature  is  provided  to  secure  a  steady 
sturdy  growth.  As  their  roots  protrude  through  the  surface  of 
the  soil  they  are  covered  with  thin  layers  of  fresh  soil.  When 
the  crop  is  set  richer  top-dressings  are  given,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling  the  plants  have  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  To  frequent  application  of  fresh  soil  in,  say,  2-iLch 
layers,  increasing  its  richness  with  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  plants,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water,  Mr.  Cool- 
ing attributes  his  admitted  success  as  a  Cucumber  grower. 
Too  often  do  Cucumbers  receive  just  the  reverse  of  this  treat- 
ment, deep  rich  soil  being  given  in  their  early  stages,  fostering 
an  exuberant  growth,  and  then  in  their  after  stages  when  the 
crop  is  crying  for  support,  the  only  response  is  an  impoverished 
larder.  Only  a  moment's  thought  is  required  to  determine 
which  mode  of  practice  is  right. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  Mr.  Cooling  overtaken  with  what 
he  regarded  as  the  "  Cucumber  disease."  The  crop  was  swell- 
ing to  maturity  when  suddenly  the  tips  of  the  shoots  drooped, 
the  foliage  became  flaccid,  and  the  stems  of  the  plants  ulcerated. 
Everything  that  experience  could  do  was  done  to  save  the  crop, 
but  the  disease  refused  to  yield,  and  the  case  was  regarded  as 
hopeless.  As  a  last  resource,  however,  and  applied  without 
hope,  an  extra  application — a  strong  "  kill  or  cure"  dose  of 
Amies'  chemical  manure  was  given.  The  soil  was  thickly 
sprinkled  and  the  wounds  were  thoroughly  dressed  with  it. 
The  effect  was  magical ;  tho  manure  acted  the  part  of  healer 
and  purifier  of  the  festered  stems,  and  afforded  a  stimulant 
to  the  roots,  and  the  result  was  that  the  crop  which  was  given 
up  for  lost  yielded  the  beet  return  of  seed  ever  had  before  or 
since  ;  the  check  which  the  plants  received  no  doubt  accelerat- 
ing the  seeding  of  the  fruits.  So  hopeless  was  the  case,  and 
so  complete  the  restoration,  that  Mr.  Cooling  desires  that  the 
means  he  applied  may  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

As  may  be  expected  not  many  varieties  of  Cucumbers  are 
grown  here.  A  few  of  the  best  sorts,  and  these  in  largo 
quantities  and  in  separate  houses,  is  the  system  adopted  to 
secure  purity  of  seed. 

Judging  by  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Telegraph  is  the 
most  popular  Cucumber  of  the  day.  Derbyshire  Htro  is  also 
justly  popular,  and  is  only  superseded,  perhaps,  by  Tender  and 
True,  and  Mr.  Cooling's  new  introduction  King  of  the  Cucum- 
bers. This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Long 
Gun  (the  same  parentage  as  the  Osmaston  Manor  Cucumber 
now  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams).  The  "  King  "  is  as 
productive  as  Derbyshire  Hero,  light  green  in  colour,  of  perfect 
shape,  and  high  quality. 

It  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  engraving  that  tho 
photograph  was  taken  when  the  fruits  were  approaching  ripe- 
ness, and  when  they  are  often  double  their  proper  table  size; 
also  only  those  were  left  on  the  plants  which  were  likely  to 
contain  seed,  the  straight  seedless  fruit  having  been  cut  for  use. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  not  more  enjoyable  is  a  visit 
to  these  good  country  nurseries  than  is  an  hour's  instructive 
converse  with  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Cooling's  great  experience, 
and  his  intelligent  son  and  assistant  Mr.  Edwin  Cooling. — 
J.  W. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SDBUKBAN  GARDENING. 
During  the  present  open  weather  an  extra  effort  should  be 
made  to  complete  all  digging  and  trenching  in  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  but  first  of  all,  where  the  fruit  trees  are  planted  by  the 
sides  of  the  walks  instead  of  in  regular  quarters,  the  pruning 
and  training  necessary  should  be  done;  this  will  leave  all  neat, 
and  the  soil  can  lay  without  interruption  for  some  time,  which 
will  be  an  advantage  to  it;  whereas  treading  the  soil  in  a  wet 
state  after  being  turned  up  renders  it  very  unkindly,  even  if  it 
dries  up  again  immediately  afterwards. 

~  Plant  Garlic  and  Shallots  on  a  border  of  good  soil,  or  if  only  a 
few  are  grown  they  may  be  planted  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  the 
walks,  the  bulbs  being  placed  6  inches  apart.  Make  a  sowing  of 
early  Peas  on  a  border  of  well-prepared  ground.  I  prew  six 
early  sorts  last  year,  all  sown  at  one  time ;  they  were  Kentish 
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Invicta,  Laxton's  No.  1,  Emerald  Gem,  Sutton's  Ringleader, 
Sangter's  No.  1,  and  Laxton's  William  I.  The  first-named  sort, 
with  Emerald  Gem  and  Sangster's,  came  into  bloom  at  one  time, 
followed  in  three  or  fonr  days  by  Ringleader  and  'William  I. 
Laxton's  No.  1  had  not  a  fair  trial,  for  it  was  eaten  very  much 
by  sparrows  and  pea-fowls,  which  we  have  constantly  to  do 
battle  against  here.  Invicta  and  Emerald  Gem  were  ready 
first,  next  came  Ringleader,  and  Sangster's  a  few  days  later,  and 
William  I.  and  Laxton's  No.  1  last.  As  a  summer  Pea  for  good 
croppingand  other  qnalifioationsWilliams'sEmperor  of  the  Mar- 
rows is  to  be  recommended  ;  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  also  turned 
out  well.  G.F.Wilson  is  a  firet- rate  Pea;  and  as  dwarf  summer 
Peas  there  are  few  to  equal  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Yorkshire 
Hero  (Dixon'f.),  both  of  which  I  always  grow.  I  found  that 
Ringleader,  Laxton's  No.  1,  and  William  I.,  though  not  quite  so 
early  as  the  others,  were  the  best  croppers ;  they  make  more 
haulm  and  have  a  more  vigorous  constitution  :  therefore  those 
who  do  not  make  a  point  of  earliness  will  not  be  disappointed 
by  growing  either  of  those  last  named.  I  shall  grow  similar 
sorts  again  this  year.  Beans  of  the  Early  Mazagan  kind  should 
now  be  planted,  if  not  done  before ;  they  will  do  in  a  heavier 
soil  than  will  Peas. 

The  stock  of  bedding  plants  must  he  seen  to  now.  Amateur 
gardeners  about  here  are  complaining  about  so  many  plants 
damping-off.  No  doubt  their  having  been  placed  in  common 
frames  during  the  late  snow  was  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  the 
plants;  but  lately  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  to  clear 
them  of  all  dead  leaves  and  otherwise  keeping  them  clean,  for 
if  one  mildewed  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain  long  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  cause  the  decay  of  others,  especially  among  the  variegated 
class  of  Pelargoniums.  Fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it  when  the 
glass  outdoors  approaches  40°  is  the  principal  remedy  for  all 
damp-affected  plants.  Old  plants  of  the  bedding  class  that  are 
stored  away  thickly  ought  to  be  looked  over  and  have  the  dead 
and  dying  parts  severed  from  the  rest,  or  they,  too,  will  suffer. 
If  room  can  be  found  in  the  greenhouse  the  most  delicate  of 
them  should  be  taken  in.  All  other  store  plants,  especially 
Cannas,  Dahlias,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Fuchsia  fulgens.  Salvia  patens, 
and  such  others  as  have  been  laid  up  in  earth  should  be  exa- 
mined, and  if  any  are  rotting,  which  they  sometimes  do,  the 
decayed  part  should  be  cut  away,  and  very  dry  sand  or  fiue 
earth  should  be  used  to  arrest  farther  injury  of  the  roots.  Cal- 
ceolarias and  other  half-hardy  plants  in  frames  must  be  treated 
liberally  with  air,  and  in  fact,  now  that  all  are  well  rooted,  the 
lights  may  be  thrown  quite  off  all  day.  Carnations  in  pots 
ought  to  be  fully  exposed  in  mild  weather,  and  the  frame  in 
which  they  are  placed  ought  to  be  hoisted  upon  bricks  so  as  to 
admit  air  beneath  the  plants. 

In  the  little  forcing  houses,  too,  things  will  begin  to  move, 
but  for  the  present— say  for  another  fortnight — the  temperature 
should  be  kept  rather  low  than  otherwise,  bo  as  not  to  excite 
the  buds  too  much  into  growth  until  there  is  increased  light 
and  sun  to  perfect  it.  Take  care  that  the  house  is  kept  moist 
enough  according  to  the  heat  applied,  and  the  plants  kept  damp 
overhead.  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Fuchsias,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c., 
do  not  require  a  strong  heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom,  but  they 
require  that  happy  medium  of  heat  and  moisture  which  is  so 
conducive  to  good  health  among  these  plants.  By  a  steady 
temperature  the  plants  will  come  into  bloom  more  slowly  than 
under  greater  heat,  but  then  they  will  be  the  better  for  it  aud 
last  much  longer.  Look  daily  after  green  fly  among  Roses  and 
the  young  foUage  of  the  Strawberries,  and  for  thrips  upon 
Azaleas,  and  fumigate  at  once ;  it  is  as  well  to  do  this  once  every 
week  as  a  preventive.  Take  care  that  the  foliage  is  dry  before 
applying  the  smoke,  and  do  not  give  it  too  strong,  or  it  will  do 
harm  instead  of  good. — Thomas  Recoed. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOEK  FOR 
THE  PEESENT  "WEEK. 

HARDY    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  especially  standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes, 
is  as  much  an  art  that  must  bo  perfected  by  experience  as  is 
pruning  Rose  bushes.  The  Rose-pruner  must  know  whether  his 
Rose  is  a  weak  or  a  strong  grower,  whether  it  is  a  free  or  a  shy 
flowering  sort.  Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual,  &o.  The  experienced 
fruit  cultivator  prunes  for  a  purpose  always,  and  not  by  chance. 
He  knows  whether  the  trees  are  likely  to  produce  a  large  pro- 
portion of  young  wood,  or  whether  there  will  be  too  many 
fruitful  spurs.  In  the  latter  case  the  tree  may  make  such  a 
small  proportion  of  young  wood  that  its  constitution  might 
suffer,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  branches  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  young  wood.  Overlnxuriant  trees  must  not 
be  pruned  closely,  and,  if  not  already  done,  a  semicircle  should 
be  drawn  round  the  tree  according  to  its  eize.  If  the  tree  is 
large  the  radius  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Btem.  We  then  dig  down  to  the  principal  roots  and  cut  them  off ; 
then  we  work  under  them  to  the  tree,  raising  all  the  roots  near 
the  surface;  the  other  half  of  the  roots  are  pruned  the  follow- 
ing Beaeon.    This  work  is  best  done  in  November,  but  it  might 


be  done  up  to  February  with  advantage.  This  system  of  root- 
pruning  is  the  only  certain  cure  we  know  for  canker  if  it  is  done 
when  the  tree  is  first  attacked.  The  branches  of  standard  trees 
very  often  become  overcrowded  from  neglect,  and  those  of  the 
bush  and  pyramid  form  from  injudicious  pinching  or  summer 
pruning.  The  fruit  produced  on  such  trees  is  never  of  good 
quality,  and  is  always  smaller  than  that  produced  on  trees  where 
the  branches  have  been  thinned-out  to  allow  the  centre  of  the 
tree  to  be  pervious  to  the  light.  Our  trees  have  been  pruned^ 
at  least,  what  little  pruning  was  required;  most  of  it  was  done 
in  summer.  The  ground  over  the  roots  has  been  dressed  wilh 
rotted  manure. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  Raspberry  plants  has  also 
been  dressed  with  rich  manure,  and  this  will  be  dug-in  at  once. 
Many  persons  disapprove  of  digging  between  the  rows,  but  we 
have  always  done  so,  and  our  crops  are  very  good.  There  are 
certain  objections  to  mulching  over  the  roots  of  trees  and 
bushes,  especially  those  near  the  gravel  walks,  that  cannot  be 
disregarded.  The  mulching  always  has  a  littery  appearance, 
and  this  is  the  most  noticeable  at  the  time  when  the  garden  ia 
expected  to  look  at  its  best — that  is,  from  the  end  of  March  on- 
wards; the  small  birds  also  are  much  pleased  to  scratch  the 
manure,  after  it  has  become  light  from  exposure,  on  to  the  gravel. 
Taking  these  things  into  consideration  it  is  evident,  if  we  can 
obtain  a  crop  from  trees  and  bushes  almost  if  not  quite  as  good 
when  the  manure  has  been  forkedin  as  when  it  is  left  to  litter 
about  on  the  surface,  it  ia  very  much  better  to  do  so.  The 
pruning  of  all  small  fruits  has  been  finished,  such  as  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  itc.  All  of  them  receive,  like  the  Rasp- 
berries,  a  good  dressing  of  rich  manure.  We  rather  fancy  that 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  do  better  when  the  ground 
underneath  them  has  been  forked  over,  plenty  of  manure  being 
added  of  course. 

We  look  over  the  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  fruit  room  about 
once  a-week.  Both  sorts  of  fruit  are  keeping  very  well  now. 
The  late  Pears  have  kept  better  than  usual,  but  the  flavour  is  not 
nearly  so  rich  as  it  has  been  in  some  previous  seasons.  We  are 
now  using  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Chaumontel  Pears,  the  last-named  sort  from 
orchard  house  trees.  This  ia  by  far  the  best;  except  Easter 
Beurru,  which  was  grown  on  a  south  waU,  the  other  three  sorts 
were  from  pyramid  trees.  Strange  to  say  the  Easter  Beurr§s 
are  gritty,  and  in  comparison  are  the  worst  as  regards  flavour. 
The  French  and  Jersey  growers  are  very  successful  with  Easter 
Beurre  from  walls.  Our  experience  is  that  it  does  not  do  well 
on  a  wall.  Many  gi'jwers,  and  amongst  them  the  veteran  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  say  it  produces  the  best-flavoured  fruit  from 
bush  or  pyramid  trees. 

FRDIT    AND    FORCING   HOUSES. 

Vineries. — In  the  early  houses  where  the  buds  are  just  break- 
ing we  are  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
from  fermenting  material,  supplementing  this  by  evaporating 
troughs  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  water  sprinkled  over  the 
paths  and  surface  of  the  borders.  Bed  spider  seldom  appears  in 
houses  where  a  quantity  of  ammonia  is  being  thrown  off  daily 
from  stable  manure.  When  the  buds  are  well  started  and  the 
Vines  tied  up  in  their  places  the  borders  outside  and  inside  will 
have  a  good  watering  ;  each  time  of  watering  as  much  is  ap- 
plied as  will  correspond  to  a  depth  of  rainfall  of  2  inches  ;  we 
might  give  more  than  this,  but  do  not  reckon  to  give  less.  After 
the  Vines  are  started  no  fresh  manure  should  be  taken  into  the 
house,  as  the  steam  from  this  even  in  a  moderate  quantity  is 
injurious.  lu  late  vineries  the  Grapes  hanging  are  Mrs.  Pince'a 
Black  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Guillaume,  Lady 
Downe's,  Royal  Vineyard,  Waltham  Cross,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Of  these  Lady  Downe's  keeps 
the  best,  but  for  keeping  qualities  Gros  Guillaume  is  but  little 
behind  it,  aud  is  a  far  more  noble-looking  fruit.  Mrs.  Pince 
has  not  kept  well,  and  the  fruit  shrivels  much  more  than  any 
of  the  other  sorts.  The  keeping  quahties  of  Waltham  Cross  aud 
Muscat  of  AJexand/ia  are  about  equal,  both  of  them  keeping 
better  than  Royal  Vineyard.  Of  course  any  decaying  berries 
are  removed  at  once  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans. — We  do  not  require  to  grow  these  this 
season,  and  are  truly  thankful ;  they  are  almost  invariably  the 
means  of  introducing  that  terrible  pest  red  spider  to  the  houses. 
Those  who  intend  to  grow  them  should  now  sow  the  seed. 
After  trying  different  modes  of  treatment  the  best  was  thought 
to  be  that  of  planting  about  six  Beans  in  a  7-inch  pot.  The 
compost  used  was  good  turfy  loam  four  parts  and  one  pait  of 
rotted  manure.  The  pots  were  not  quite  half  full  of  mould 
when  the  seeds  were  sown,  but  as  soon  as  the  first  true  leaves 
were  formed  the  pots  were  filled  up  with  soil.  If  the  plants  can 
be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature  and  free  from  spider,  and  the 
pods  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  they  will  continue 
to  Biipply  gatherings  for  many  weeks.  'The  pots  should  be 
placed  on  a  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
60**  or  65°,  and  be  daily  syringed. 

Figs  in  Potn. — These  are  usually  repotted  about  the  time  the 
leaves  fall,  but  as  the  operation  was  omitted  at  that  time  it 
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will  be  done  this  week.  The  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder.  The  compost 
most  suitable  for  it  is  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotted 
manure  and  crushed  bones,  a  good  handful  of  the  latter  to  every 
peck  of  the  compost.  We  do  not  find  the  trees  grow  too 
Btrongly  in  pots  with  Buch  rich  compost;  if  they  were  planted 
out  it  would  be  different.  The  compost  would  then  be  turfy 
loam  without  any  manure  except  what  would  be  applied  by 
anrface-dressiug  after  the  plants  were  established. 

GREENHOUSK    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

The  Camellias  are  now  furnishing  us  with  a  few  flowers.  Last 
year  the  same  plants  were  not  in  flower  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  as  Boon  as  the  flowering  period  was  over  the  plants 
were  placed  in  a  vinery  where  the  night  temperature  was  from 
65^  to  70'^.  They  were  freely  syringed  twice  a-day,  keeping  a 
moist  atmosphere.  The  result  was  a  splendid  growth,  with  large 
healthy  foliage  and  plenty  of  flower  buds.  '  We  have  discon- 
tinued turning  the  plants  out  of  doors  after  the  buds  are  set. 
They  are  removed  from  the  vinery  to  the  greenhouse,  the  latter 
beiug  kept  rather  closer  if  the  weather  is  cold,  but  it  is  not 
usually  so  at  that  time.  There  is  great  variety  of  colour  and 
formation  of  flowers  amongst  Camellias,  but  the  very  old  sorts 
are  not  quite  eclipsed  by  the  recent  candidates  for  popular 
favour.  The  old  Double  White  and  Fimbriata  are  still  the  best 
whites,  and  Imbricata  is  still  one  of  the  best  red  sorts ;  they  are 
also  profuse  bloomers. 

Cinerarias  now  require  attention.  If  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  not  too  vigorous,  every 
alternate  watering  should  be  with  weak  liquid  manure.  The 
plants  intended  to  flower  in  March  and  April,  if  handsome 
specimens  are  intended,  must  now  have  the  flowering  growths 
tied  down,  as  the  more  dwarf  the  plants  can  be  grown  the  better. 
A  good  plan  is  to  fasten  a  wire  or  a  piece  of  stout  rope  yarn 
under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  in- 
serted in  the  pot  the  flowering  growths  can  be  tied  into  their 
places.  Tying  and  training  Deutzia  gracilis.  This  is  a  plant 
that  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  but  to  be  quite  successful  with  it  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  except  that  it  can  be  wintered  in  a  house 
without  artificial  heat.  Some  cuttings  and  suckers  from  the 
roots  have  also  been  potted.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  at  present,  in  a  week  or  two  they  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  little  bottom  heat.  Small  bushy  little  plants  in  4  or  5-inch 
pots,  covered  with  their  snow-white  flowers,  are  objects  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  The  cuttings  and  suckers  put  in  now  will,  with 
good  management,  form  nice  plants  next  season.  Fuchsias 
have  been  placed  in  a  little  heat,  and  when  the  growths  have 
started  a  few  inches,  cuttings  of  them  will  be  put  in.  Early- 
struck  cuttings  of  this  graceful  old  plant  are  very  useful  for 
making  a  display  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  With  Fuchsias  and  a  supply  of  the 
best  sorts  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
flowers  for  those  months. — J.  Douglas. 


HOKTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Westminster  Aquabiuu.  April  12th  and  13lh,  May  10th  and  11th,  May 
80th  and  Slat,  July  5th  and  6th,  October  4th  and  5th. 

Maidstone  (Roses).  June  21st.  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Kookstow,  Maid- 
stone, See. 

Spalding.    Jane  2lBt.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 

SoDTHPORT.    July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU.  See. 

Dundee  (International).  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 
26,  EucUd  Creteent.  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Waite,  Bumell,  Huggins,  &  Co'.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  Lon- 
don, S.E. — Wholesale  Price  Current  of  Seeds^  £c. 

J.  C.Wheeler  (t  Sons,  Gloucester  and  London. — '"  Little  Book  " 
of  Seeds.     Illustrated. 

J.  &  F.  Howard,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Implements. 

Robertson  &  Galloway,  157,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow. — Descrip- 
tive Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateurs'  Guide, 

Hooper  iV  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  liondou.— Gardening  Guide 
and  General  Catalogue, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  Bubjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 


jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Book  (fi(U'itp).— The  work  containius  woodcuts  of  planta  generally  is 
Loudon's  "  Encyclopffidia  of  Planta."  We  cannot  read  the  name  of  the  plant 
that  Hheds  its  leaves. 

Tenant  Removing  a  Greenhouse  (Nurseryman).— It  is  always  prefer- 
able to  obtain  the  landlord's  written  permission  to  remove  any  greenhouse  or 
other  building  you  wish  to  erect.  If  he  refuses  to  give  such  permission  it  is 
easy  so  to  erect  them  that  you  can  remove  them  without  his  leave.  If  the 
foundation  is  of  brick,  have  a  plate  of  wood  iixed  to  it,  and  to  that  plate  have 
the  superstructure  attached  by  screws.  The  whole  superstructure  may  be 
then  removed.    The  boiler,  pipes,  &c.,  may  be  removed  also. 

Evergbeens  under  Trees  (B.).— There  is  often  great  difliculty  in  Ketting 
shrubs  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  lar^'e  deciduous  trees  from  the  ground  being 
occupied  with  their  roots,  and  which  speedily  bpread  into  the  loosened  soil 
made  by  planting  the  shrubs,  making  the  soil  too  dry  for  the  safe  establish- 
meut  of  the  evergreens.  Laurustinuses  and  Ilhododendrons  do  well  under 
trees,  aUo  Aucubaa  and  Hollies.  Common  Laureln  and  Yews  are  good,  as  is 
also  Evergreen  Privet,  Portugal  Laurel  growing  for  the  most  part  weak  and 
leggy.  We  should  face  next  the  turf  with  Berberis  Darwini,  then.  Laurustinua, 
as  thoy  will  beai-  any  amount  of  cutting-back  which  may  be  required,  b  icking 
the  Berberis  and  Laurustinus  with  Rhododendrons,  completing  with  Ljmmon 
Laurel,  Evergreen  Privet,  Holly,  aud  Yew.  Promiscuous  planting  is  for  such 
places  for  preferable  to  any  formal  arrangement  of  the  shrubs,  aud  mixed 
planting  we  should  adhere  to  except  for  the  front  lines,  aud  in  these  uniformity 
in  height  and  outline  is  often  desirable. 

Berries  on  Butchers'  Baooii  {Idim). — We  do  not  know  of  any  method 
to  promots  them  other  than  by  fertilising  the  flowers,  or  gently  shaking  the 
bushes,  which  would  cause  the  distribution  of  the  pollen.  The  plants  will 
shortly  be  in  a  fit  state  for  operating  upon. 

Destroying  Grubs  {A.  T.). — Gas  lime  is  good  against  most  descriptions 
of  grubs  that  prey  upon  the  roots  of  vegetable  crops.  It  may  be  applied 
now  or  in  March  prior  to  planting  or  sowing,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  a-iro,  and  point-in  with  a  fork. 
For  your  quarter  acre  you  will  recjuira  live  bushels,  and  the  ground  being 
vacant  apply  now.  Gas  lime  is  preferable  to  ordinary  lime  to  use  against 
grubs,  but  that  is  also  good,  aud  that  you  may  apply  if  there  be  an  objection 
to  the  gas  lime  daring  March,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thia'ty  bushels  per 
quarter  acre.    The  greater  quantity  is  not  too  much. 

Wintering  Coledses  (H.  E.).— They  winter  boat  when  under  rather  than 
overputted,  and  kept  moderately  moiwt  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  5;>^ 
aud  OU  to  65"^  by  day.  We  should  defer  repotting  them,  unless  thi  plants 
are  in  very  small  pots,  until  February.  They  do  well  in  turfy  loam  with  a 
third  of  leaf  soil  added. 

Raising  Musk  from  Seed  (Irf('»i).— Sow  the  seed  iu  February  in  gentle 
heat,  and  again  early  iu  March,  keeping  near  thg  glass,  the  soil  being  kept 
moist,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  maintained. 

Ai'RicoT  Trees  Decaying  lA  Cotustant  Beackr). — The  most  likely  cause  is 
the  high  and  bleak  exposiu'e  to  which  the  trees  are  subjected,  A  coping  hoard 
would  be  a  great  asaielaace  v/ben  the  fruit  is  ripening,  also  for  protecting  the 
young  tender  fruit  in  spring  and  early  summer.  You  will  not,  we  fear,  find 
the  trees  covered  with  glass  as  you  propose  answer  so  well  as  Peach  trees, 
though  they  would  alTord  earlier  and  better-ripened  fruit  nnier  glass  than 
against  an  unprotected  wall.  It  would  have  suited  better  to  have  had  the 
Peach  treen  against  the  wail  in  place  ol  the  Apricot  trees,  with  a  clear  space 
of  4  feet  from  tlie  wall,  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  base  of  the  trees.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  cruwding,  and  we  advise  the  Peach  trees  you  have  in  front  to  be 
thin  rather  than  crowded,  and  with  two  rows  of  trees  you  will  in  a  few  years 
have  trees  that  will  crowd  each  other  or  encroach  upon  the  trees  on  the  wall, 
which,  as  before  stated,  must  have  light,  and  the  other  trees  also,  or  they 
will  become  bare  at  their  bases,  unsightly,  and  unproductive. 

Bougainvillea  speciosa  not  Flowering  (Idem).— It  usually  grows  very 
freely,  but  does  not  flower  at  all  freely.  W^ter  copiously  up  to  August,  and 
after  the  beginning  of  that  month  keep  dry,  not  giving  any  water  unless  the 
foliage  flags,  and  then  only  enough  to  recover  its  freshness,  affording  un- 
obstructed light.  It  may  probably  show  for  bloom  in  winter  or  spring,  when, 
of  course,  free  watering  should  be  resumed.  Prune  as  little  as  possible, 
which  only  tends  to  growth,  merely  thinning  the  shoots  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. 

Mulching  Pear  Trees  (Henry  F.  F.).— You  may  now  apply  the  mould 
soaked  with  urine  aa  a  mulch  or  top-dressing  to  the  Pear  trees  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  bat  we  should  not  put  on  a  greater  thickness  than  an  iuch. 
This  ia  not  the  best  time  to  apply  guauo,  but  you  may  apply  the  fowls'  dung 
to  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden  now,  applying  to  the  surface,  and  rather 
thinly,  as  it  is  a  powerful  manure,  and  point-in  with  a  fork.  Fowls'  dung 
being  like  guano,  rich  in  ammonia,  is  highly  stimulaling,  but  ia  soon  ex- 
hausted, hence  neither  should  be  UB?d  any  length  of  time  previous  to  the 
puttiug-in  of  the  crops,  its  value  as  a  manure  being  thereby  greatly  diminiahed, 
especially  in  hght  soil.  Liquid  manure  made  of  guano  kept  iu  a  tank  will 
be  constantly  giving  off  ammonia,  and  ought  so  aoon  as  it  is  dissolved  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for;  but  we  cannot  say  how  long  it 
would  retain  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  in  a  liquid  state,  but  would  he  more  or 
less  subject  to  daily  loss  from  evaporation. 

Gooseberry  Bushes  Diseased  (T.  IT.).— There  is  no  disease  on  the 
sprigs  sent  that  can  be  sured  by  dressing  the  bushes  with  any  mistuie.  The 
soil  is  either  poor  or  undiained.  The  Gooseberry  bash  delights  in  deep 
moderately  rich  soil. 

Peach  Trees  on  Back  Wall  of  Vinery  (17.  ^.  P.).— We  do  not  advise 
you  to  plant  trees  in  the  position  you  name.  Peach  trees  do  not  succeed 
well  under  Vines  at  any  season ;  but  starting  the  house  in  November  it  would 
be  proportionally  diftiealt  to  manage  the  Peaches  successfully. 

Peas  for  Succession  (Nevw). — For  a  large  supply  of  inexpensive  kinds, 
growing  about  3  feet  high,  we  recommend  Dillistone's  Early,  Princess  Royal, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth.  Late  Peaa  are  all  com- 
paratively dear,  but  a  given  quantity  of  seed  will  sow  a  gi-eater  length  than 
the  same  quantity  of  early  Peaa.  Thus,  if  a  pint  of  early  Peas  will  sow  a 
row  60  feet,  a  pint  of  late  Peaa  will  sow  one  80  feet  In  length.  Sow  a  large 
breadth  of  Dillistone's  now,  and  when  these  appear  above  ground  sow  a 
similar  breadth  of  the  eame  sort,  aud  also  on  the  same  day  a  like  breadth  of 
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Princess  Royal.  Follow  with  Princess  Royal  at  Buitable  intervals  throughout 
March  and  April,  making  two  eowiogs  of  Veitch's  Perfection  in  May. 
Durinfi  the  firfit  week  in  June  make  a  sowing  of  twice  your  utiual  size  of 
Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  with  good  cultivation  and  a  favourable  season 
you  will  have  Fam  of  good  quality  until  the  middle  of  November.  We  have 
fieqaently,  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  both  seed  and  labour,  obtained  a  large 
Bupply  of  good  Pea3  by  sowing  Auvergne  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  letting  them 
grow  without  sticks  or  any  other  support.  Thia  is  a  most  useful  sort  for  a 
dry  district. 

PfiiaicLA  JiPONici  Loaraa  Foliage  (E.  M.  S.).— It  is  usual  for  these 
plants  to  lose  most  of  the  older  leaves,  the  plants  becoming  almost,  and  in 
Bome  instances  quite,  deciduous.  We  had  plants  in  a  similar  state  to  your.^ 
some  time  agn,  which  are  now  in  a  greenhouse  throwing-up  strongly  for 
bloom,  which  we  have  no  doubt  yours  will  do  in  a  short  time,  the  soil  being 
kept  moist,  but  avoid  overwatering,  increasing  the  supply  with  the  growth. 
From  the  description  you  give  of  the  insects  infei^tmg  the  Geranium  wo 
think  yon  were  quite  correct  in  concluding  they  were  red  spider. 

HYaciN'THS  IN  Glasses  (Mrs.  W.]. — We  cannot  say  "  why  some  Hyacinths 
in  glasses  tbrow-out  small  offsets  and  noi  others,"  only  that  tUey  exist  in 
fimbryo  at  the  side  of  the  bulbs  when  introduced  to  the  glasses  in  the  case  of 
those  now  having  them.  Usually  those  having  offsets  are  loose  and  light  as 
compared  with  tliose  having  the  bulbs  lii*m  and  heavy,  which  la^it  give  the 
finest  spikes.  It  does  not  injure  the  bulbs  to  break  off  the  offsets,  and  this 
ought  to  be  done,  as  they  appropriate  the  support  that  would  otherwise  be 
expended  npcn  the  foliage  and  spike  from  the  bulb. 

Manuring  Roses  ^^Iillla^ld  Comtiies). — Tlie  winter  dressing  of  manure 
ought  to  be  given  now,  though  we  prefer  to  give  it  early  in  December,  quite 
as  much  as  ii  means  of  protection  against  severe  weather  as  a  manuring 
agent.  The  best  application  as  a  summer  dressing  would  be  cool  manure,  as 
that  of  ow  dung,  applying  it  when  the  flower  buds  appear,  watering  very 
liberally  after  the  blooms  show  coloui*  twice  a-week,  and  afford  liquid  manure 
once  a-week  between  the  other  waterings.  A  good  preparation  for  your  soil 
would  be  a  peck  each  of  fresh  cow  dung  and  soot  in  tifty  gallons  of  water ; 
failing  that,  1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  If  the  weather  be 
wet  the  watering  will  not,  of  course,  be  neoes-sary,  but  the  liquid  mmure 
should  not  in  that  case  be  omitted.  About  the  middle  of  July  apply  another 
top-dressing  of  manure,  watering  copiously  in  dry  weather,  aud  the  liquid 
manure  as  befoce,  which  will  give  you  line  late  summer  blooms.  Mulching  is 
very  good,  preventing,  as  it  does,  evaporation,  aud  securing  gieater  regularity 
of  moisture.  Grass  mowings  as  a  mulch  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit,  but  we 
should  only  use  them  thinly  over  the  top-dressings  of  manure. 

PflUNixG  Roses  on  the  Manetti  (G.  Y.]. — We  should  pruua  the  first 
mild  weather  after  the  middle  of  February,  or  at  that  time  if  severe  weather 
is  not  prevalent.  iThe  shoots  6-feet  in  length  we  should  cut-back  to  six 
eyes  of  their  base,  and  those  of  2  feet  to  four  eyes,  and  if  the  wood  be  weak 
to  three  or  two  eyes,  according  to  its  \'igour.  Those  with  the  lowe.^t  branches 
2  feet  from  the  ground  must  have  been  neglected  in  the  previous  pruuiogs. 
We  should  seek  to  originate  shoots  nearer  the  surface  by  cutting  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  shoots  of  the  length  you  state  to  within  fi  or  8  inches  of  the  soil, 
and  eecui'ing  shoots  from  those,  serve  the  remainder  the  same  way  at  ths 
succeeding  winter  pi-nniug,  and  having  them  once  well  furnished  at  the  base, 
endeavour  to  keep  them  so,  as  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  a  leggy  Rose 
bush. 

Ingraii's  Prolific  Muscat  Vine. — Dr.  Pearson,  Kensiiigton,  wishes  to 
know  where  ho  can  obtain  plants  of  this  Vine  raised  from  eyes.  Oyster 
shells  cau  be  calcined  in  any  fireplace  or  furnace.  We  do  not  know  where 
they  are  to  be  bought  calcined. 

AspLENiuji  TRicHojiANES  (Q.  McDougall], — The  vai-ieties  you  send  we 
think  will  not  be  permanent,  and  differ  but  little  from  the  normal  form.  We 
never  heard  of  a  variety  called  "  majus." 

Potato  for  Late  Use  (B.,  Bradford).— Vlajit  either  the  Fluke  or  Lap- 
stone  Kidney. 

Names  of  Fruits  (R.  Brewster).— Vfe  have  repeatedly  requested  that  only 
six  specimens  be  sent  for  identification.  It  requiies  more  time  than  we  can 
epare  to  find  the  names  of  many.  There  are  thousands  of  named  Apples 
and  Pears.  One  gentleman  sent  us  two  hundred  specimens,  and  asked  that 
thay  mi^^ht  be  named  "  in  the  next  number."  (E.  B,,  DuhUn). — 1,  Gilogil ; 
2,  Doyenne  Defais.  (E.  V.  R.). — Golden  Russet.  (J.  CoUis).—-Yoa  have  not 
numbered  them.  The  round  one  is  Gloria  Mundi,  and  the  conical  one 
Beauty  of  Kent. 

POULTRY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE, 


PBIZB  cards. 


There  eeems  to  be  quite  a  commotion  about  prize  cards  at 
tbe  present  day.  Exhibitions  appear  to  compete  with  each 
other  in  producing  new  cards,  highly  coloured  and  elaborate. 
We  have  always  noticed  that  the  amateur  in  the  commencement 
of  his  winnings  is  anxious  to  obtain  these  first  trophies  of  his 
success,  and  even  older  fanciers  much  delight  in  collecting  the 
pieces  of  pasteboard  from  the  various  meetings  wherewithal  to 
paper  their  poultry  rooms  or  nail  up  over  their  pens.  We  have 
seen  rooms  of  good  dimensions  profusely  covered  with  these 
cup  and  prize  cards,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  they  made ;  but 
good-bye  to  such  vanities  in  future  if  we  have  to  pay  for  them, 
as  would  seem  now  to  be  becoming  the  fashion.  When  the 
fee  is  paid  and  the  cost  of  carriage  is  deducted  we  generally  find 
but  a  meagre  remainder  to  put  on  the  credit  side  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  prize ;  but  then  to  have  something  else  deducted 
for  a  card  is  positively  too  much  to  submit  to,  and  yet  such  is 
the  case.  We  can  all  remember  the  outburst  of  indignation 
when,  many  months  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Bromley  Show 
thought  well  to  charge  Is.  for  an  embossed  card.  We  came 
among  the  recipients  of  these  souvenirs,  and  though  we  would 
sooner  have  had  the  shilling,  yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they 
were  better  worth  a  shilling  than  the  pieces  of  card  we  have 
lately  had  to  pay  for.  Within  the  past  week  we  have  had  sums 
deducted  from  our  prize  money  at  two  shows,  the  one  being  Is., 
the  other  id.    The  latter  was  for  an  ordinary  card  with  an  im- 


pression of  a  Cochin  hen  printed  in  bronze  from  a  cut,  we  should 
say,  of  the  defunct  "  Poultry  Beview."  The  shilling  article, 
however,  although  deducted  from  the  prize  money  some  days 
ago,  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to 
its  arrival  with  great  interest.  In  the  interval,  however,  we 
write  most  strongly  against  the  system,  and  beg  other  exhibitors 
to  help  us  in  crushing  any  plan  so  ridiculous  as  that  of  paying 
for  our  prize  cards. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  advocate  the  plan  lately 
adopted  by  an  eastern  county  of  putting  no  prize  cards  on  the 
pens  at  all,  so  that  they  may  be  clean  to  go  by  post.  That  is  as 
unfair  as  it  is  absurd,  for  the  spectators  who  pay  to  come  in  to 
see  the  prize  pens  should  at  once  be  able  to  detect  them  without 
having  to  invest  another  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  the  shape  of 
a  catalogue,  which  is  to  many,  especially  to  the  evening  fre- 
quenters of  poultry  shows,  as  so  much  Hebrew.  The  cards, 
too,  should  be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  class  is 
judged,  and  be  plainly  and  clearly  printed.  They  should  also 
be  of  no  colour  where  injurious  preparations  are  used  to  obtain 
the  same,  as  many  of  the  birds  for  amusement  eat  these  cards, 
and  consequently  suffer.  In  fact  we  all  remember,  a  year  or 
two  back,  Mr.  Brooke  losing  a  splendid  Malay  pullet  from  de- 
vouring her  green  prize  card.  But  if  a  society  thinks  well  to 
send  clean  cards  round  afterwards  gratis  well  and  good,  for  it 
gives  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  to  beginners  in  the  fancy 
to  store  up  these  cards.  Oxford  did  this,  and  we  believe  Eden- 
bridge  did  also.  Anyhow,  we  know  Oxford  did,  and  sent,  too, 
infinitely  better  and  prettier  cards,  most  of  them,  than  we  had 
to  pay  for  the  o'her  day. 

As,  however,  the  number  of  exhibitions  where  these  extra 
cards  are  afterwards  sent  round  free  is  but  limited — and  natur- 
ally so,  tor  beyond  the  cost  of  printing  there  is  likewise  the 
postage ;  but  as,  however,  the  number  of  amateurs  and  others 
who  rejoice  in  getting  their  cards  back  clean  is  great,  we  wonder 
the  plan  of  a  card-pocket  in  the  baskets  is  not  more  resorted  to. 
We  know  some  do  have  these  pockets  in  their  baskets,  but  the 
number  is  so  few  that  the  packers  at  shows  find  it  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Nicholla,  one  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Secretaries,  that 
this  was  frequently  the  case,  and  we  can  quite  understand  it. 
If,  then,  exhibitors  put  enough  stress  upon  these  cards  as  to 
care  to  have  them  whole  and  clean,  let  them  put  these  pockets 
for  the  purpose  at  the  sides  of  their  baskets,  and  the  poultry- 
show  attendants  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  and  make  nse  of 
them.  But  this  must  become  a  general  practice,  and  the  pockets 
must  be  placed  where  they  can  easily  be  found,  for  a  packer  at 
a  large  show,  where  he  has  a  great  number  of  pens  allotted  to 
him  to  pack,  has  no  time  to  hunt  through  the  lining  of  a  basket 
for  a  card-pocket,  and  so  often,  too,  after  all  unsuccessfully ; 
whereas  if  he  was  to  know  it  is  most  likely  to  be  there,  and  it 
is  placed  iu  a  prominent  place,  we  should  have  no  more  of  those 
ridiculous  letters  clamouring  for  clean  prize  cards. 

Then  a  word  as  to  the  get-up  of  these  cards.  We  do  not  think 
they  can  be  too  plain.  Fair-sized  white  cards  with  the  honours 
clearly  printed  on  them  in  red,  blue,  brown,  or  black  should 
answer  all  purposes,  for  these  are  quickly  read  by  the  spectators, 
and  after  all  that  is  what  they  are  for.  We  have  seen  lately 
really  extremely  pretty  cards  in  use,  ;with  almost  a  miniature 
landscape  printed  upon  them,  but  we  think  they  fail  in  not 
being  sufliciently  able  at  one  glance  to  show  what  honours  they 
record ;  for  though  all  the  first  prizes  may  be  in  one  colour,  and 
all  the  seconds  in  another,  and  so  on,  still  they  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  so  well  as  a  clean  card  with  the  prizes  printed 
upon  them  in  large  characters  which  can  be  understood  in  a 
moment.— W.  

CANTERBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

As  one  of  the  managing  Committee  of  the  late  Canterbury 
Poultry  Show  I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  that  sawdust 
was  used  in  the  pens  of  the  birds  there.  For  fear  of  any  inac- 
curacy on  my  part  I  have  communicated  with  the  Secretary, 
and  he  has  assured  me  none  was  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Silver 
sand  was  used  for  the  pins,  and  that  only  because,  being  snowed 
up,  the  corn-dealers  had  not  straw  enough  by  them  to  cut  into 
chaff,  which  has  always  been  used  by  us  on  previous  occasions. 
Sawdust  was  used  for  the  floor,  and  for  that  only.  Had  it 
been  used  in  the  pens  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  as  well 
as  an  exiubitor,  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  object. — 
William  Savile. 


RIPON   SHOW   OF  POULTRY,   &€. 

The  Committee  was  almost  entirely  formed  of  hearty  fanciers, 
and  with  enthusiastic  Mr.  Wells  at  its  head.  The  number  of 
entries  was  more  than  could  be  well  disposed  to  light.  With 
true  Christmas  consistency  the  ponderous  breeds  were  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Ducka  taking  the  lead 
with  a  grand  display,  but  unfortunately  iu  rather  a  dark  part  of 
the  building.  Brahmas  came  next,  and  amou§  these  were  some 
good  birds ;  the  Dorkings,  Spanish,  and  Cochins  also  very  good 
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classes.  Hamburghs  were  very  excellent  as  a  section,  as  also 
the  Game,  of  -which  there  were  three  clasaes.  Amonj;  Game 
BantMtis  we  noticed  some  good  epecimens,  but  many  were  but 
poor ;  and  some  of  the  Black  Bantams  were  good  in  all  points, 
but  somewhat  large.  Polish  were  a  grand  class  ;  but  we  did  not 
consider  the  French  varieties  equal  to  them.  There  were  two 
Selling  classes,  and  many  of  the  birds  were  very  good. 

The  Pigeons  were  a  nice  display ;  the  point  cup  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  Horner,  also  a  good  number  of  substantial  prizes.  In 
Carriers  the  first  was  a  well-developed  Dun  cock;  and  second 
a  Black,  and  which  was  readily  claimed  at  i'G,  a  very  low  price 
for  such  a  bird.  Pouters  were  first  grand  Black,  second  Blue, 
and  third  Yellow.  Barbs  a  large  class;  winners  good,  as  also 
pen  334  (Mawaon),  but  some  were  very  plain.  In  Almonds  first 
was  a  grand  hen;  the  second  a  cock  of  very  good  head  properties. 
Any  other  Tumblers,  first  a  splendid  Ked,  second  a  Kite,  also 
good.  Owls  were  first  foreign  White,  and  second  a  Blue  English. 
In  Turbita  many  were  dirty,  but  the  awards  were  evidently 
made  to  head  properties  alone.  Nuns  and  Jncobins  good,  but 
many  said  to  be  trimmed ;  but  the  winners  were  evidently 
honestly  shown.  In  Antwerps  the  winners  were  Short-faced 
Silvers.  In  Dragoons  first  was  Blue,  and  second  Yellow ;  and 
in  the  Variety  class  the  first  was  a  Blondinette,  and  second  Ked 
"  Swallows,  both  grand  birds.  In  the  Selling  class  were  some 
Carriers  well  worth  the  prices,  and  these  were  the  winners  of 
first  positions. 

For  Babbits  there  were  but  two  classes — viz.,  one  for  Lops, 
and  the  other  for  any  other  variety ;  and  in  the  first  a  Sooty 
Fawn,  22J  by  4J  was  first;  and  second  a  Blue  doe,  21 J  by  4J, 
several  others  being  almost  equal.  In  the  next  class  first  was 
a  very  promising  Silver-Grey,  second  a  Patagonian,  and  very 
highly  commended  also  a  Silver. 

Tdekets.— 1  and  Btecial,  Mrs.  Kirk,  Eipon.  2,  G.  ManRlcs,  Ripon.  he,  I. 
Moorey.  T.  H.  Foden.  „ 

Oeebf,.— 1,  J.  White,  Netherton.  8,  I.  Moorey,  Eipon.  he,  J.  NicholBon,  T. 
P.  t  arver,  G.  ManRles.  R.  Garbutt,  T.  Mason,  C.  Hatband. 

VXJCKS— Aylesbury— I  and  2,  C.  Holt,  he.  Col.  Cathcart.  Mrs.  R.  William- 
son, J.  BrookweU.  Rouen.— I  and  special.  J.  White.  2,  J.  Newton,  SilBden, 
Leeds,  rftc,  I.  Moorey,  C.  Graham,  C.  Holt,  ftc,  J.  Brigham,  G.  Manglea.  E. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  Greaves.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  G.  Saddler,  Boroughbndge. 
2,  Col.  Cathcart,  Kirkbv  Malzeard. 

Bbahmas— 1  and  special.  E.  Ryder,  Hyde.  2,  J.  Holmes,  Chesterfield,  vhe, 
■Williams  &  Sons,  Miss  Cotes,  he,  J.  Holmes,  G.  Mangles,  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  F. 
Smith. 

DoBKiNOS.— 1  and  vhc,  J.  White,  Northallerton.    2.  J.  Newall,  Clifton. 

CocHnj-OniNiS.— 1  and  special,  G.  B.  Procter,  Durham.  2,  C.  Torner,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees,   vhc,  S.  Watts,    he,  Simpson  &  Dudds,  C.  Carr,  Williams  &  Sons. 

SPiNisH.— 1,  H.  Beldon,  Goitatock,  Bingley.  2,  J.  Powell,  Bradford.  8,  J. 
Thresh,  Bradford,    he,  H.  Dale. 

BjLUBU^ons.-Golden-i'pangled.-'l,  H.  Beldon.  3,  Holmes  &  Destner,  Great 
Driffield,  he.  J.  Preston,  H.  Beldon.  ,?ilver-spanifled.—l,  2,  and  special,  H. 
Pickles.  Earby,  Leeds,    he.  Holmes  &  Destner,  G.  Alderson.  .7.  Preston. 

BiKBuaGHS.- Ool<len.peneilled.—i,  T.  &  G.  Kidson.  Thirsk.  2,  J.  Preston, 
Bradford,  he,  H.  Pickles,  H.  Beldon.  Silver-pencilled —1  and  special,  H. 
Beldon.    2.  H.  PicUes.    he,  B.  Myers,  H.  Pickles. 

GAMZ.—Duckwing  or  Brown  Bed.—l  and  special,  W.  &  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 
2,  W.  Milner,  Bradford  8,  J.  Newall.  he.  Holmes  &  Destner,  J.  Braithwaite, 
W.  Yoanghusband.  W.  Johnson,  W.  Ormerod,  W.  Clou^rh.  J.  Kobson.  Any 
other  variety. -1,  W.  Milner.  2,  H.  C.  &  W.  J.  Mason  (I'ilcl.  liirstall.  he,  J. 
Cowper,  Holmes  &  Destner  (Pile),  W.  Johnson,  R.  J.  Smith  (Black  Redl.  Any 
variety.— Cock.— 1,  W.  Johnson,  Guisley.  2,  R.  Payne,  Bramley.  8,  W.  Milner. 
he,  L.  Sherwin,  G.  Carter,  W.  &  H.  Adams. 

Game  Bantams.— Biacfe  Bed  or  Pifts.—l  and  special,  J.  Braithwaite,  Bedale. 
2,  G.  Carter,  Bedale.  he,  F.  Holt,  Williams  &  Son,  A.  S.  Sugden.  Any  other 
tJariefy.—l,  W.  Hudson,  Epwortb.  2.  Williams  &  Son  (Brown  Red),  Ripon.  he, 
Simpson  and  Dodda  (DuckwmpI,  Bedale. 

Bantams.— iS^ac/;  or  Whxte,  cUan-legged.—l,  C.  &  J.  Illingworth,  Hightown, 
Normanton.  2.  J.  Preston.  3,  H.  Beldon.  he.  Holmes  &  Destner.  C.  J.  Vonng, 
G.  Raper,  W.  Jackson,  R.  H.  Ashton.  Any  other  variety.— I,  T.  P.  Carver, 
Boronghbridge    2,  W.  Richardson  (Gold-laced),  York,  he,  T.  Addey  (Japanese). 

PoLANDB  —1  and  special,  H.  Beldon.    2,  A.  S  W.  H.  Silvester.  Birmingham. 

Fbench.— I,  W.  Jackson,  Lancaster.  2,  J.  G.  Knight,  Ripley,  he,  J.  G. 
Knight,  B.  Mills,  T.  S.  Tate. 

Any  OTHEB  VAbiETY.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  H.  Pickles  (Black  Hambnrghs).  3,  W. 
Riley,  Bingley.  he,  Benson  &  Milner  (Black  Hamburghs),  W.  Linton  (White 
Leghorns),  J.  Preston,  H.  Pickles  (Black  Hamburghs).  HMlIsworth  .t  Homer 
(Sultans,  black  Hamburphs,  Japanese),  J.  Newall  (Black  Hainburchal. 

Selling  Class. —  Cocfc  or  Drake— \,  T  P.  Carver.  2,  J.  Powell  (Spanish), 
he,  T.  &  G.  Kidson  (Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs),  bimpson  &  Dodds,  G. 
Milner  (Ronens).  ('.  Holt,  J.  Koberts  (Kouens).  G.  t  arter,  H.  Beldon,  Bnrch  and 
Boulter.  Hen  or  Duck.—l,  W.  Clough  (Dorkings),  Skipton,  Leeds.  2,  H.  Wilkin- 
son (Brahmasl.  skipton,  Leeds,  uftc,  J.  Johnson  (Light  Brahmas).  /tc,  T.  and 
G.  Kidson  (Golden.pencilled  Hamburghs),  G.  Mangles  (Rouens,  Brahmae),  C. 
Holt,  R.  Olassby. 

PIGEONS. 

Cahriers.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— I,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds.  2,  E.  Beckwith, 
Stmderland.    he,  E.  Mawson,  W.  Hughes. 

Pouters.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—  l  and  c,  J.  Hairsine,  Hull.  2,  R.  H.  Blacklock, 
Sunderland.    3,  E  Horner,    he,  G.  Saddler.  R.  H.  Blacklock. 

Barbs.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—l  and  2,  E.  Homer,  he,  H.  Yardley,  N.  Suggitt,  E. 
Mawson,  J.  Thresh. 

TDMBLERS.—.4/7nonrf.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—l,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  2,  H.  Yardley.  Bir- 
mingham, he,  T.  Horsman.  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester,  c,  S.  Lawson  Any  other 
variety.— Cock  or  Ben.— I,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  2.  E.  Beckwith.  he.  E.  Mawson 
(Bald,  Beard),  W.  H.  Tweedale  (Blue  Bald),  E.  Horner,  E.  Beckwith.  e,  A.  and 
W.  H.  Silvester,  T.  Horsman. 

Owls.- Cocfc  or  Hen.—l,  A.  Simpson,  Rochdale.  2,  J.  Thresh,  he,  E.  Mawson, 
G.  Alderson,  J.  Hairsine,  E.  A.  Thornton,  E.  Homer,  e,  G.  Alderson,  K.  Beck- 
with. 

Tdbbits  —Cock  or  Hen.—l,  E.  Homer.  2.  E.  A.  Thornton,  Hull,  vhe,  T.  P. 
Carver,    he,  G.  Alderson.  E.  Horner,    e,  G.  Alderson. 

Nuns.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1  and  2,  E.  Horner,    he,  H.  Yardley,  T.  P.  Carver. 

Magpies.— Cocfc  or  i?cn.—l,  E.  Horner.  2,  J.  B.  Bowdon,  Blackburn,  he,  M. 
Ord.  J.  B.  Bowdon.  P.  Wilson,  W.  &  J.  Wetherill. 

Jacobins.— Cocfc  or  Hen-  - 1,  G.  Alderson,  West  Hartlepool.  2,  T.  E.  Collin- 
son,  Ripon.    he.  T.  P.  Carver,  W  H.  Tweedale,  J.  Thompson. 

Antwerps.-  Cock  or  Hen.—l,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  Stanley,  Blackbom.  he,  W. 
Clark,  E.  Mawson,  J.  Hairsine,  S.  Box,  W.  Ellis. 

Fantails.— Cocfc  or  Hen.  —  1  and  2,  E.  Homer,  vhc,  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  F. 
Loversidge, 


TRUMPETERS.— Coefc  or  Hen.—l,  E.  Homer.  2,  F.  S.  Barnard,  Tottenham. 
he,  E.  A.  Thomton,  E.  Beck\vith. 

Dragoons.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— I,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Ecclcs.  2,  J.  Stanley,  he,  E. 
Mawson,  T.  E.  CoUinson,  J.  Stanley. 

Any  othbr  Variety.  — Cocfc  or  Hen.—l  and  vhc,  M.  Ord  (Ice,  Blondinette), 
Durham.  2.  E.  Homer,  he,  H.  Yardley,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester,  E.  Homer,  c,  S. 
Lawson  (Ice). 

Selling  Class.- .5tnfffe  Bir<f.— 1,  G.  Sadler  (Carrier).  2,  J.  Stanley  (Barb), 
he,  W.  Boddy  (Carrier),  W.  Sherwin,  E.  Homer,  J.  Jackson  (Carrier),  W.  Ellis, 
i^tt'r.— 1.  C.  Sadler  (Carriers).  2,  W.  Addison,  Ripon.  e,  J.  Thompson,  A.  P. 
Byford  (Blue  Turbits). 

R4BBITS. 

Lop.EARED.— Biicfc  or  Doe.  — 1  and  2,  A.  Ilobson,  Northallerton,  vhe.  J.  S. 
Robinson.  T.  Myton.  he,  Messrs.  Umpleby.  Any  other  variety.— Buck  or  Doe.— 
1,  C.  i  J.  Illingworth.  2,  T.  Myton  (Belgian  Hare).  York.  I'he,  J.  S.  Robinson 
(Silver  Grey),    he,  H.  Bradwcll  (Himalayan),    e,  W.  Benson  (Himalayan). 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Belgian.- 1  and  he,  W.  Forth,  Pocklington,  York.  2,  W.  ShacUeton,  Ilkley. 
e,  T.  Foster,  W.  Howard. 

NoBwicB  — Cfear.— I,  T.  Tenniswood,  Middlesborough.  2,  C.  Barton,  New- 
gate, York.    8,  G.  Simpson,    vhe,  W.  Forth. 

Y'ORKsuiRE.- Cfear.— 1,  G.  A.  Watson,  Harrogate.  2,  W.  Shackloton.  he,  R. 
Usher,  G.  A.  Watson. 

Crested.- 1,  3,  and  special,  J.  &  H.  Garburt,  Northallerton.  2,  G.  A.  Watson 
he,  J.  Young,    c,  W.  Shackleton. 

Marked— 1,  C.  Burton.  2,  W.  Forth.  8,  J.  Young,  he,  T.  Tenniswood.  c,  T. 
Foster. 

Canaries. —.4nv  other  variety.— 1  and  e,  T.  Humphrey,  York.  2,  W.  Forth. 
he.  T.  Tenniswood. 

English  or  Fobeign  Birds  except  Parrots.— 1,  W.  Addison.  2,  J.  &  H. 
Garburt.    he,  W.  Cowling,    e,  W.Hall. 

Parrots  or  Parroouets.- 1  and  e,  Mrs.  RoUinson,  Ripon,  2,  H.  Wescoe, 
Harrogate.    3,  Williams  &  Son.    he,  W.  Sherwin. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  C.  Lickley,  Ripon.  2,  W.  Sherwin,  Ripon.  vhe.  Miss 
Wells,    he,  W.  Addison. 

Mr.  Dixon  judged  the  poultry;  Messrs.  Hawley, Fletcher,  and 
Robinson  the  Pigeons  ;  and  Mr.  Hutton  the  Eabbits,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Cannan,  who  was  ill. 


BRISTOL  POULTRY   SHOW. 

Each  of  the  great  shows  has  its  peculiar  point  of  interest  and 
attraction.  At  Oxford  we  look  for  the  first  appearance  of  some 
of  the  year'a  champions ;  at  the  Palace  we  gaze  on  the  collective 
beauty  of  the  country's  poultry-yards  till  we  are  puzzled  with 
its  very  variety,  and  think  with  pity  on  the  Judges.  At  Birming- 
ham we  see,  or  try  to  see,  fresh-caught  from  their  park  runs  the 
representatives  of  many  yards,  which  make  their  sole  appear- 
ance there  from  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  Show.  Bristol, 
too,  has  its  special  features.  There  we  see  in  comfort  and  quiet, 
in  a  perfect  light  and  arrangement,  the  pick  of  the  great  exhi- 
bitors' yards,  for  by  this  time  rubbish  has  been  weeded-out,  and 
the  inutility  of  showing  aecond-claBS  birds  discovered.  Several 
west-country  exhibitors,  too,  reserve  the  best  of  their  studs  for 
competition  there. 

Bristol  is  now  the  third  show  in  magnitude,  and  well  does  it 
deserve  ao  to  be.  The  minuteat  details  of  management  appear 
excellent,  and  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  one  ener- 
getic will  to  organise  where  committees  fail.  Order  seems  to 
reign  ;  there  is  no  favouritism ;  aU  exhibitors  are  alike  excluded 
before  the  opening  of  the  Show,  and  hence  none  are  disap- 
pointed and  none  grumble.  The  poultry  world  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Cambridge  for  showing  how  things  ought  to  be 
managed  at  shows  generally,  as  well  aa  for  managing  them  at 
Bristol. 

The  poultry,  save  the  smaller  varieties,  were  ranged  in  one 
tier  throughout  the  whole  Show,  and  consequently  could  be 
fairly  judged;  the  average  quality  was  almost  uniformly  ex- 
cellent through  all  classes;  the  judging  was  fairly  good — we  fear 
we  cannot  say  more — and  the  visitors  by  no  means  so  numerous 
as  could  be  wished,  or  as  the  Show  deserved.  The  birds  were 
supplied  with  green  food  and  looked  happy,  and  not  in  the  pain- 
fully feverish  state  we  see  them  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
Bingley  Hall. 

DoKKiNGS  head  the  list  with  four  classes  for  Coloured  birds. 
The  adults  we  thought  decidedly  better  than  the  cockerels  and 
pullets.  The  first  cockerel  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  now  far-famed 
winner,  looking  much  better  than  he  did  at  Oxford  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Second  a  big  bird,  but  we  did  not  admire  him ; 
he  is  somewhat  squirrel-tailed,  and  his  toes  much  crooked. 
Third  a  good  bird  in  many  ways,  but  too  red  in  the  feet  and  not 
well  clawed.  Fourth  we  thought  the  second-best  bird,  dark  in 
plumage  with  very  white  feet.  On  the  whole  we  have  seen 
better  cockerel  classes  at  Bristol.  PuUets.— The  pullet  class, 
too,  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  First  a  large  and  fine  bird 
good  all  round.  The  two  next  awards  we  could  not  understand. 
Second  was  a  nice  bird  in  colour  but  not  large,  and  with  dark 
scaly  legs.  Third  a  large  very  dark  bird  with  superlatively  bad 
feet,  little  deformed,  fourth  toes  high  np  the  legs,  and  spurs 
behind.  Fourth  a  fair  bird  in  size  and  good  all  round.  "We 
should  decidedly  have  put  her  second.  Good  birds  of  Mr. 
Beechey's  and  Mr.  Walker's  were  unnoticed.  Cocks. — This 
class  was  singularly  fine  in  size,  though  a  large  proportion  of 
the  birds  were  out  of  condition  and  had  sore  or  diseased  combs. 
First-and-cup  was  a  noble  bird,  a  thorough  Dorking  all  over, 
and  in  wonderful  condition.  Second  not  by  any  means  his 
equal,  but  a  fine  bird  with  good  points.  Third  not  in  first-rate 
condition,  but  a  bony  and  good  bird.    A  fourth  (extra)  prize 
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was  given  in  this  class  to  an  immense  fellow ;  his  feet  seemed 
the  worse  for  wear,  otherwise  he  must  have  been  higher.  Hens 
were  another  good  class.  First  a  beautiful  bird  all  round,  and 
rightly  placed.  Second  another  noble  bird,  not  quite  so  good  in 
feet.  Third  lighter  in  colour.  We  preferred  Mr.  Beechey's 
highly-commended  bird  to  her. 

Silver-Grey  cocks  were  a  poor  class  beyond  the  two  first 
winners.  First  a  very  silvery  and  showy  bird  but  with  one 
spur  behind.  Second  the  Birmingham  cup  bird,  not  looking  as 
he  did,  but  having  lost  his  sickles  and  apparently  been  in  a  fray 
of  late.  Third  poor,  speckled  in  breast  and  yellow  in  hackle. 
His  owner's  unnoticed  bird  was  better.  Hens  were  large  and 
good.  First  a  fine  bird  but  with  an  ugly  little  straight  comb. 
Second  not  so  good  as  third  in  our  opinion. 

Whites.— Fimt  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  cup- 
winners,  now  very  handsome  with  flowing  sickles.  Second  had 
a  handsome  comb  but  no  tail.  Third  was  a  curiosity,  a  large 
single-combed  bird  much  ticked  with  colour  on  the  back  and 
hackle.  We  were  informed  on  the  highest  authority  that  he 
was  last  year  a  celebrated  winner  in  the  Coloured  classes,  and 
went  through  this  strange  transformation  at  his  last  moult. 
This  award  opens  a  grand  field  for  discussion,  firstly  as  to 
whether  a  single  comb  is  or  is  not  a  disqualification  in  a  White 
Dorking;  secondly  whether  coloured  markings  are  admissible. 
We  have  never  seen  them  before  in  a  prize  pen  at  any  liitle 
local  show.  Hens.— First  a  long  bird  beautifully  shown,  but  by 
no  means  the  right  bird  in  the  right  place.  Second  a  square 
well  shaped  Dorking,  apparently  rather  antique.  Third  large 
and  very  white  but  with  a  broken  tail.  Her  owner's  unnoticed 
bird  (the  Palace  cup  hen)  struck  us  as  otherwise  being  the  best 
bird  in  the  class. 

The  Cochins  were  very  splendid,  we  should  almost  say  they 
were  the  best  classes  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  Every  variety 
was  well  represented,  and  we  wonder  if  a  better  collection  of 
adult  White  cocks  and  hens  was  ever  seen  before.  Blacks,  too, 
were  admirable,  and  seem  to  be  attaining  the  true  Cochin  shape 
with  other  good  points. 

In  Buff  cockerels  the  winner  won  the  champion  cnp  for  the 
best  pen  in  the  Show.  He  is  a  good  bird  in  every  way,  and  we 
have  described  him  before,  but  we  should  say  there  were  many 
other  single  birds  in  the  Exhibition  which  were  at  the  least 
worthy  of  sailing  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  The  second  and 
third  were  good  cockerels  and  of  nice  colour.  We  liked  all  Mr. 
Burneirs  three  noticed  birds  immensely,  and  so  we  did  Mr. 
Hodson's  unnoticed  one,  and  if  we  mistake  not  this  latter  was 
the  Swindon  cup  cockerel.  Buff  pullets  were  capital ;  the  winner 
was  charming  in  colour,  but  a  little  too  hocked  for  our  taste. 
We  never  mind  heavy  feathering  if  only  it  carls  well  round, 
and  so  almost  loses  itself  in  the  fluff.  Second  and  third  were 
very  pretty  birds.  We  liked,  too,  Mr.  Burnell's  very  highly 
commended  pen,  and  Mr.  Crabtree's,  133.  In  old  Buff  cocks  the 
first  and  second  were  both  grand  birds  and  well  worthy  of  their 
places.  They  were  in  good  condition  and  looked  bright  and 
strong,  as  we  must  say  the  Winkburn  Hall  birds  generally  do. 
Third  was  another  very  good  old  bird  of  grand  shape  and  size. 
In  hens  the  cup  bird  was  too  pale  for  our  taste.  She  is  a  fine 
bird,  but  we  like  a  richer  colour.  Second  a  good  hen  and  in 
pretty  condition.  Third  also  a  fine  hen,  and  apparently  quite 
young.  Nearly  every  bird  was  noticed,  and  the  quality  through- 
out was  wonderfully  good. 

In  Partridge  cockerels  Mr.  Shrimpton's  bird  is  coming  to  the 
front.  He  is  a  beautiful  chicken  and  the  same,  we  believe,  as 
we  noticed  at  the  Palace  as  likely  to  make  a  good  one.  The  first 
was  a  good  cockerel,  large  and  light.  The  second  we  have  com- 
mented on  before,  he  is  looking  as  well  as  ever.  In  the  winning 
pullets  the  first  was  beautifully  pencilled,  but  we  thought  her 
rather  small.  Second,  a  large  bird  and  closely  coming-up  to 
her.  Third,  a  neat  bird  and  fairly  marked.  In  old  cocks  the 
winners  only  call  for  remark,  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and 
we  hked  their  position,  though  we  believe  others  thought  the 
first  Ehould  have  come  in  between  Mr.  Taylor's  two  birds.  In 
hens  the  first  won  easily,  and  a  grand  one  she  was.  We  almost 
thought  we  should  have  come  here  for  the  cup  Cochin  hen. 
She  is  a  model  in  shape  and  markings.  Second  and  third  were 
good  hens  and  well  shown.  209  (Rodbard),  a  very  good  bird, 
and  we  should  think  one  useful  for  stock  purposes. 

White  cockerels  were  weak.  We  thought  the  winner  was 
well  placed,  but  he  is  nothing  wonderful.  Second  was  the 
Oxford  cup  bird.  He  has  lost  some  of  the  red  he  had  on  his 
wings,  but  he  is  not  a  good  colour  even  now.  Third  we  did 
not  like,  much  preferring  any  of  the  other  noticed  birds.  The 
fault  throughout  the  class  was  bad  colour  and  want  of  shape. 
Pullets  were  better.  Mrs.  Tindal's  manager  informed  us  that 
her  winning  bird  had  not  been  shown  before.  She  is  beautiful 
in  colour.  The  second  was  Mr.  Fowler's  bird,  and  our  ideas 
about  her  are  well  known.  The  third  was  poor  in  feathering, 
and  narrow.  To  our  mind  the  best  pullet  in  the  class  was  Mrs. 
Holmes's.  We  thought  she  was  a  perfect  gem  and  should  have 
won  easily.  Mr.  Woodgate's  pens  were  empty,  as  they  were, 
too,  in  the  cockerel  class.     23G  (Actou  Tindal)  unnoticed,  was 


the  bird  we  believe  which  has  been  under  dispute.  White 
cocks  were  very  grand.  The  winner  was  the  Yarmouth  bird, 
and  very  nine  he  is.  He  is  a  son  of  "  Marquis,"  and  was  bred 
at  Pembury.  Second  is  a  very  fine  old  cock  with  a  good  head 
and  chest,  but  a  little  tinged  in  colour.  Third  we  believe  was 
the  Devonport  cup  bird.  Ha  is  superb  in  colour  and  hackles. 
We  must  confess  there  were  some  other  birds  which  we  liked 
as  well  as  any  of  the  winners— namely,  247  (Bloodworth),  248 
(Tindal),  254  (Procter),  and  2.57  (Talbot),  but  the  class  was  so 
even  that  we  can  well  imagine  the  Judge  being  perplexed.  Hens 
were  almost  better  than  tiie  cocks,  and  made  to  our  mind  the 
best  Cochin  class  in  the  Show.  The  winner  is  enormous,  and 
grand  in  shape  and  feathering;  et  voila  tout,ior  her  comb  is 
hideous,  and  her  colour  bad.  Second  a  neat  hen  and  third 
here  last  year.  Her  comb  is  very  beautiful,  and  rising  four  years 
she  was  more  like  a  pullet  than  one  or  two  birds  which  won 
in  that  capacity  in  other  parts  of  the  Show.  Third  was  the  bird 
which  won  the  cup  in  1675  for  the  best  Cochin  hen  in  tho 
Exhibition,  but  she  is  not  in  good  feather  now.  Among  many 
other  very  excellent  birds  those  calling  for  especial  remark  as 
being  very  good  are  Messrs.  Whitehead's,  Talbot's,  and  Per- 
civali's. 

Black  Cochins  were  splendid,  the  two  best  classes  of  the 
colour  we  ever  saw.  Introducing  these  two  fresh  classes  must 
have  paid  Mr.  Cambridge  well.  The  winning  cocks  were  all 
good.  Mr.  Darby's  were  in  gorgeous  bloom  and  very  black 
throughout.  Mr.  Badger's  birds  were  good  and  glossy,  but  not 
BO  large  as  the  winners.  In  the  next  class  hens  won  all  the 
prizes.  Pullets  can  do  nothing  in  Cochins  against  hens,  though 
we  should  say  Mr.  Turner's  must  have  been  near  third  place. 
We  liked  the  first  hen  very  much,  and  if  she  is  sound  in  colour 
she  is  cheap  at  catalogue  price.  The  noticed  birds  were  all 
good,  and  also  many  of  the  unnoticed  ones.  We  were  very  glad 
to  see  these  handsome  birds  so  looking-up,  and  still  more  so  to 
find  how  well  Cochins  generally  mustered,  and  that  they  appear 
to  be  as  great  favourites  as  ever.  Since  writing  the  above  we 
learn  that  Mrs.  Holmes's  White  pullet  was  left  out  of  the  prize 
list  because  the  Judge  thought  her  an  older  bird.  By  January 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  a  pullet  and  what  is  not,  but 
in  this  case  we  thought  the  bird  was  certainly  an  1875  chicken, 
and  much  younger-looking  than  some  of  the  other  prize  Cochin 
pullets  in  the  Show. 

Spanish. — We  always  expect  to  see  a  good  display  of  this 
variety  here.  The  date  of  the  Show  suits  them,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  some  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Spanish 
fowls  have  resided  at  Bristol.  The  collection  this  year  has,  we 
think,  equalled  any  of  its  predecessors.  Possibly  on  previous 
occasions  one  or  two  grander  specimens  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  the  general  quality  and  condition  of  the  birds  would, 
we  thought,  have  compared  favourably  with  any  we  have  ever 
seen.  Though  we  admired  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the 
birds  were  shown,  we  desire  oar  remark  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood as  referring  to  those  that  were  honestl}'  shown,  and  not  to 
those  that  had  had  the  Bcissors  so  ingeniously  applied  to  their 
combs.  We  noticed  four  instances  in  which,  to  lighten  the 
weight  and  prevent  the  comb  falling  over,  a  large  piece  had 
been  cut  from  the  back,  and  in  another  case  the  serrations  had 
been  shaped  to  an  approved  pattern.  We  trust  this  matter  will 
receive  the  attention  of  judges,  and  that  the  offenders  will 
accept  this  warning,  as  we  shall  expose  every  case  of  this  de- 
scription that  in  future  comes  under  our  notice.  Cockerels, — 
First  (Hyde),  pretty  bird  with  a  good  quality  of  face,  and  a  comb 
nicely  curved  over  the  back  of  the  head,  which  showed  no  signs 
of  giving  way.  Second  (Miss  Brown),  a  good  bird,  a  little  more 
open  in  the  lobe  than  the  winner,  but  the  white  was  coarser, 
and  the  back  of  the  comb  not  so  well  placed  over  the  head  as 
that  of  the  winner.  Pen  518  (Boultou),  third,  also  a  good-faced 
bird.  We  will  describe  his  comb  on  a  future  occasion,  if  we 
ever  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  Fourth,  529  (Jones), 
a  neat  bird  that  will  improve  and  take  a  higher  position  at  some 
future  time.  Pullets. — First  (Goddard),  the  winner  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  and  second  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  fine  open- 
lobed  bird,  but  she  appeared  to  be  a  little  crooked  in  the  neck. 
Second  (Chilcott),  a  large-faced  bird,  but  iuclined  to  be  coarse. 
Third,  same  owner,  was  small  in  face,  but  the  white  was  of 
beautiful  quality.  Fourth  (Jones),  larger  in  fare,  a  good  white 
but  very  wrinkled.  Mr.  Jackson's  ai^d  Mr.  Palmer's  highly 
commended  pens  we  liked,  and  they  must  have  run  the  third 
and  fourth  pens  very  closely.  Cocks. — First  (.Tones),  a  fine- 
faced  bird.  Second  (Chilcott),  in  many  points  better,  but  his 
eyes  appeared  nearly  closed,  which  doubtless  lost  him  the  first 
position.  In  other  respects  we  considered  him  the  best  in  the 
Spanish  classes.  Third  (Jones),  a  good-faced  bird,  but  his  comb 
looked  suspicious.  Pen  654  (Mills),  a  Crystal  Palace  winner,  we 
liked  better.  Hens. — First  (Mrs.  AUsopp),  a  beautifully-faced 
bird,  and  in  fine  condition.  Second  (Chilcott),  almost  as  good. 
Third,  a  nice  hen  but  not  yet  ready.  5C0  (Moore),  the  largest- 
lobed  hen  in  the  class,  but  out  of  condition.  Pen  5G2  (Sillitoe), 
unnoticed,  we  thought  should  have  been  highly  commended, 
she  had  many  good  points.    We  ehould  have  considered  the 
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classes  well  judged    had  the  manufactured   combs    been  dis- 
qualified. 

HAMBDRGns.— The  Spanfiled  classes  were  far  better  than  the 
Pencilled.  We  fear  that  the  latter,  especially  the  Silvers,  are 
decliuing.  It  is  a  pity,  for  few  birds  are  more  beautiful,  and 
none  better  layers. 

Gold-spajighd  cods. — First  was  a  good  bird  all  round;  the 
cup  for  the  best  Hamburph  cock  justly  went  to  him.  Second 
pressed  him  hard  ;  third  a  fairly  spangled  bird  with  a  defect  in 
the  back  of  his  comb.  We  preferred  the  very  highly  commended 
bird  and  Mr.  Pickles'  highly  commended  one.  Hens. — Why 
Golden-spsngled  hens  should  in  so  many  cases  be  out  of  condi- 
tion while  Silvers  are  blooming  is  always  to  us  a  mystery.  First- 
and-cnp  well  deserved  her  position  ;  her  moons  are  very  round 
and  evenly  studded,  and  her  condition  and  style  admirable. 
Second  a  glossy  and  well-spangled  hen.  Third  splendid  in 
spangling;  her  comb  and  grizzly  under  feathering  we  did  not 
like.  The  class  was  a  good  one,  and  among  the  highly  com- 
mendeds  were  many  birds  worthy  of  prizes. 

Silver-spanijltid  cocks. — First  was  capital  in  comb  with  large 
spangling ;  he  carried  his  tail  in  too  pheasant-like  a  style.  Se- 
cond a  bird  with  mnch  smaller  but  evenly  set  moons.  Third 
was  a  little  yellow;  in  form  we  thought  him  the  best  bird  in 
the  class.  The  rest  were  not  good.  Hens. — First  a  marvel  of 
spangling,  which  is  as  round  and  distinct  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
Second  a  pretty  bird,  her  spangles  not  large.  Third  a  bird  with 
large  moons,  but  not  evenly  distributed  over  her. 

Oold-pencilled  cocks. — First  a  nice  bird  all  round ;  his  comb 
not  Buffioientiy  square  in  front.  Second  good  in  colour,  but 
with  a  comb  apparently  doctored.  Third  not  very  even  in 
colour.  The  very  highly  commended  bird  is  very  rich  and  dark 
in  colour,  but  rather  too  square  in  form.  Hens  were  mostly 
defective  in  breast-marking.  First  evenly  barred,  especially  on 
the  under  parts.  Second  rich  in  ground  colour.  Third  also 
good  in  ground  colour,  with  small  fine  pencilling,  but  mossy 
towards  the  tail. 

Silver-pencilled  cooks  made  but  a  sorry  muster.  First  a  nice 
little  bird,  not  particularly  good  in  comb.  Second  coarse  in 
comb,  with  sickles  nicely  laced.  Third  grizzly  in  tail,  other- 
wise the  best  bird  in  the  class.  Hens. — First  a  well-barred 
bird,  clear  in  hackle.    No  others  were  remarkable. 

Black. — This  variety  is  gradually  rising  in  estimation ;  twenty 
cocks  and  nineteen  hens  were  entered.  The  average  quality 
was  very  high,  though  we  saw  no  strikingly  good  birds.  The 
first  cock  is  lustrous,  with  a  lovely  comb,  but  not  particularly 
good  in  carriage.  We  should  ourselves  have  put  out  the  second 
for  an  ugly  unnatural  comb.  Third  was  a  fair  bird.  Pen  C70 
(Mrs.  George)  contained  a  nice  cock,  his  misfortune  (?)  being 
that  his  comb  was  honestly  shown.  When  will  Hamburgh 
judges  take  this  merit  into  consideration  ?  Hens  were  a  fine 
class,  and  very  difficult  to  judge.  First  a  bird  excellent  in 
style  and  colour,  her  comb  not  straight.  Second  a  pretty  bird. 
Third  we  thought  a  mistake  ;  she  has  a  bad  comb  and  no  style. 
One  of  the  must  prominent  features  of  a  Hamburgh  is  the 
comb,  and  consequently  this  should  not  be  overlooked  in  hens 
any  more  than  in  cocks. 

Game. — With  a  few  exceptions  we  did  not  consider  the  Game 
classes  here  up  to  the  usual  standard.  In  the  Reds  Mr.  Mathews 
won  all  the  first  prizes  with  birds  that  fully  supported  the 
owner's  reputation.  Mr.  Button  showed  a  good  Black  Red 
cockerel  that  was  third  in  the  pullet  class.  We  did  not  like  the 
second-prize  hfn;  she  has  some  good  points,  but  was  short  in 
legs  and  wanted  the  style  of  a  Game  fowl.  Any  variety. — In  the 
cocks  Mr.  Voisin  was  first  with  a  good  Duckwing,  closely  pressed 
by  Mr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Fitz-Herbert  showed  a  good  Pile  here 
unnoticed ;  had  he  been  in  condition  we  think  he  would  have 
found  his  way  to  the  prize  list.  In  the  class  for  hens  all  the 
prizes  went  to  Dnokwings;  here  again  we  much  admired  a  Pile 
shown  by  Mr.  Fitz-Herbert. 

Malays. — These  formed  two  of  the  best  classes  of  the  breed  we 
have  seen  for  many  months.  There  were  close  on  forty  pens ; 
and  really  next  year,  Mr.  Cambridge,  with  a  little  help  you 
may  almost  venture  to  make  classes  for  young  and  old  birds  as 
in  Cochins  and  Dorkings,  itc.  The  winner  was  a  finely-grown 
cockerel,  good  in  shape  and  style,  and  with  a  true  Malay  head. 
Second  auothorgood  cockerel,  smart  and  bright.  Third  went  to 
a  fine  old  cock,  tjut  he  had  evidently  been  fighting  and  did  not 
show  to  advantage.  Among  the  other  birds  Mr.  Hinton  and 
Mr.  Payne  sent  good  cockerels,  both  hard  in  feather  and  good 
in  head.  A  very  nice  pullet  won  in  the  next  class ;  she  was 
the  stamp  of  bird  we  admire.  Second  and  third  were  strongly- 
made  good  birds,  but  one  or  two  of  those  noticed  were 
closely  treading  on  their  heels.  There  were  a  number  of  birds 
very  light  in  colour.  Of  course  they  may  be  exhibited  of  any 
colour  in  an  open  class,  but  our  choice  is  for  the  Dark  birds, 
they  look  so  much  richer  and  handsomer.  We  congratulate, 
however,  Malay  fanciers  on  their  final  appearance  in  1875,  even 
if  they  have  been  but  poorly  represented  at  the  earlier  shows  of 
the  year. 
Polish.— Gold  and  Silvera  and  Blacks  were  all  good,  and  | 


all  represented  in  the  prize  list.  Both  the  two  section  cups 
came  here  also.  ,The  quality  was  exceedingly  good,  and  ap- 
parently the  three  dozen  pens  entered  were  the  cream  of  former 
shows.  In  cocks  Mr.  Beldon's  old  champion  looked  magnificent. 
Second  went  to  another  Silver  almost  equal  to  the  cup  bird. 
Third  a  very  nice  Golden,  rich  in  colour  and  good  in  crest.  Mr. 
Uusworth  had  a  good  Black  highly  commended.  The  noticed 
birds  were  all  worthy  of  praise,  and  would  have  won  in  diflicult 
competitions  at  most  shows.  In  hens  a  Silver  again  won,  a 
marvel  in  crest,  markings,  and  shape.  Second  a  good  Golden, 
nice  in  colour ;  and  third  a  superb  Black,  as  good  a  bird  as 
we  ever  saw  of  the  colour.  Five  more  birds  were  very  highly 
commended,  and  five  more  highly  commended,  so  this  will 
show  there  was  some  quality,  and  the  Judge  had  some  work 
before  him. 

French. — Hondans. — First  (Wood)  a  fine  bird  with  good  crest. 
Second  (Vallance)  a  well-marked,  nice-shaped  bird.  Third  (Scott) 
a  good  bird,  but  we  think  we  should  have  given  the  preference 
to  pen  901  (Vallance),  highly  commended.  Hens  — First  (Thomas) 
a  grand  bird,  with  splendid  crest.  Second  (Vallance)  a  neat, 
evenly  marked  bird.  Mr.  Quibell  and  Mr.  Lake  showed  pens, 
highly  commended,  that  we  liked  very  much.  Any  other 
variety. — In  cocks  Mr.  Cutlack  was  first  with  a  grand  CrCve, 
and  in  hens  Mr.  Stevens  secured  the  first  prize  with  a  bird  of 
1870.  Mr.  Crabtree's  second-prize  hen  was  a  splendid  bird,  and 
must  have  run  the  winners  very  close. 
Brahmas  will  be  noticed  next  week. 

Leghorns. — This  breed  had  four  classes  and  made  a  nice 
show.  They  seem  to  boast  a  fair  party  of  admirers,  who  we 
think  most  plucky  to  get  classes  for  their  birds  and  do  their 
best  to  establish  them  as  a  permanent  breed.  We  think  them 
started  now,  and  they  will  probably  gain,  not  lose,  ground  ;  but 
like  Silkies  and  such  like  they  will  never,  we  fear,  be  able  to 
support  classes  everywhere,  and  will  have  to  go  into  variety 
classes  mostly,  save  at  the  large  shows  and  where  amateurs 
guarantee  the  prize  money.  The  Browns  were  very  good,  the 
ears  have  improved  very  much,  and  the  size  too  increased. 
Mr.  Kitchin  sent  his  old  bird  tor  admirers  to  see,  as  he  has 
been  the  sire  of  so  many  of  the  winners  in  1875,  not  only  in  Mr. 
Kitchin's  name  but  in  others.  Mr.  Brown  had  his  imported 
cocks  in  the  list,  and  nicely  they  looked. 

Whites  were  very  good,  but  so  many  were  shown  dirty.  It  is 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  for  White  birds  depend  so  much 
upon  cleanliness.  We  thought  more  size  was  wanted  in  the 
cocks  especially.  Here,  too,  the  earlobes  have  much  improved. 
Minorcas, — Seventeen  pens  were  entered,  of  these  the  ma- 
jority were  Black.  Hens  were  better  than  the  cocks.  We 
conclude  their  combs  are  easier  to  obtain.  The  winning  Blacks 
was  very  smart  and  stylish.  Mr.  Williams's  pens  were  also 
capital  and  nicely  shown.  The  first  hen  had  a  huge  comb,  it 
looked  like  a  beefsteak  almost,  and  quite  hid  the  rest  of  her  head. 
Second  and  third  good  birds  and  bright  in  colour.  We  hear  on 
all  sides  wonderful  accounts  of  the  laying  powers  of  these  birds, 
and  should  imagine  they  will  soon  be  more  generally  found  in 
other  parts  of  England  than  the  west,  where  they  now  mainly 
seem  to  exist. 

The  Vaeiety  Class. — Here  was  the  nsual  pot-pourri,  but  not 
quite  so  well  mixed  as  usual.  In  cocks  a  pretty  Sultan  was 
first ;  a  nice  Cuckoo  Cochin  which  we  preferred  to  the  Sultan 
second ;  and  a  neat  Silky  third ;  the  latter  good  in  comb,  which 
is  very  rarely  found  in  cocks.  Hens  were  a  very  interesting 
class,  a  nice  Cuckoo  Cochin  first,  a  Sultan  second,  and  a  lovely 
Silky  pullet  third,  of  what  we  call  a  perfect  size,  but  much 
larger  than  Mr.  Darby  considers  his  usual  type.  More  Cuckoo 
Cochins,  Cuckoo  Bantams,  a  Sultan,  and  an  Andalusian  were 
highly  commended,  all  good  of  their  breeds ;  also.a  pretty  Indian 
Jungle  pullet  with  a  beautiful  breast. 

Bantams. — Game  Bantams  do  not  hold  their  own ;  they  are 
both  larger,  and  the  Reds  less  rich  in  colour  than  they  were  some 
years  ago,  still  as  a  rule  the  winners  show  true  gamy  style. 
The  cu;.i  for  the  best  pair  of  Game  Bantams  went  to  the  first 
pair  in  the  class  for  Reds;  they  were  Black  Reds,  the  cocks  very 
stylish,  not  small.  Second  were  Black  Reds  again,  smaller 
birds,  bnt  the  cock  deficient  in  wing-colouring.  Third  were 
Brown  Reds.  In  the  class  for  any  other  variety  Piles  were  first; 
Dnckwings  of  very  high  carriage  second ;  Duckwiugs  third. 

Black  Bantams  were  a  good  class  of  seventeen  entries.  The 
cup  pair  were  longer  in  legs  than  we  like,  but  the  cockerel  very 
good  in  comb  and  a  pretty  bird.  The  second  cockerel  was,  like 
many  others,  devoid  of  side  tail  feathers,  a  great  deficiency  in 
our  judgment.  The  cockerel  in  the  third-prize  pen  had  better 
sickles,  but  not  so  natural  a  comb  as  the  first  and  second. 

Sebrighis.—Fimt  were  Silvers,  very  white  in  ground  colour, 
evenly  and  beautifully  laced.  Second  Silvers  again,  more  heavily 
and  less  precisely  laced.  Third  well  laced  and  good  Golden; 
we  should  have  put  them  second. 

White  are  looking  up  again,  though  they  do  not  reach  the 
Black  standard;  Mr.  'Tearle  held  his  old  place  with  a  pretty 
pair.  Second  a  nice  pair  but  rather  large.  Third  Email  bnt  far 
too  high  in  combs. 
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Game  Bantam  cooks. — First  a  neat  Black  Ked,  bat  by  no 
means  small.  Second  a  very  dirty  Pile.  Third  a  Black  Eed, 
deficient  in  tail.  We  much  admired  Mr.  Nelson's  very  highly 
commended  Black  Bed. 

There  were  two  Selling  classes  for  Bantams.  Sebrights  at 
any  moderate  price  seem  always  to  find  purchasers.  In  cocks 
first  was  a  Silver-laced  bird,  a  trifle  large,  but  a  bargain  if  sold 
at  anything  like  the  catalogue  price.  Second  an  indifferent 
Black.  Third  a  pretty  Black  Eed.  In  hens  fair  Blacks  were 
first.  Black  Reds  second,  and  third  were  Silver  Sebrights  with 
buff  ground  colour. 

Watebfowl. — Only  five  pens  of  Aylesbnrys,  with  all  the 
winners  good.  The  first  and  second  very  even  in  quality. 
Rouens  made  a  score  of  pens,  good  in  colour  and  shape  most  of 
them,  but  the  cup  pen  ahead.  Second,  also,  very  good  and 
well  made,  and  not  far  off  the  cap  pen.  Third  again  a  good 
pen.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Parlett  had  good  pens  highly  "  con- 
demned." Black  Ducks  were  lovely.  The  prizes  were  divided 
among  the  three  cracks.  We  think  it  was  almost  a  toss-up 
which  won  the  cud  of  the  first  or  second- prize  pens,  for  both 
were  beautiful.  Notices  were  few,  for  we  thought  one  or  two 
more  pens  deserved  them.  What  would  have  won  here  five 
years  ago  would  not  get  a  second  look  from  a  judge  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  colour  has  been  got  so  beautiful,  and  the  size 
BO  much  reduced.  Still  we  doubt  if  the  great  exhibitors  are 
wise  to  monopolise  all  the  prizes  at  every  show  ;  we  fear  it  will 
bring  bad,  not  good,  fruits.  The  fancy  Ducks  were  also  beauti- 
ful, and  the  whole  class  noticed.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise, 
the  birds  were  so  even,  most  of  them.  Wo  never  could  make 
out  how  the  winners  are  selected  in  such  company. 

Gecsc  only  eight  pens,  all  good.  Of  these  two  contained  the 
handsome  Chinese  of  Mr.  George. 

Turlit'i/s  only  six  pens.  Surely  Christmas  must  have  been  too 
much  for  them. 

PIGEONS. 

The  history  of  Bristol  Show  resembles  that  of  many  a  per- 
severing Englishman.  Such  a  one  determines  to  persevere 
whatever  happens.  For  some  years  no  success,  or  succefs  out- 
wardly, but  the  purse  empty.  Still  he  goes  on ;  he  wo'n't  give 
in.  Timid  friends  say,  "  Yon  had  better  leave  off ;"  but  no ; 
his  answer  is,  "  I  will  succeed  at  last,"  and  he  does.  So  of 
Bristol  Show — pecuniary  loss  for  eight  years,  the  favourable 
turn  comes  on  the  ninth,  and  full  success  on  the  tenth.  I  enter 
the  Hall,  and  find  it,  as  always,  the  best  place  of  exhibition 
out  of  London  that  I  am  acquainted  with  :  the  arrangements 
good,  the  provision  for  the  Pigeons  suitable — a  small  vessel  for 
food  as  well  as  water,  which  is  specially  excellent  for  the  heavily 
wattled  Pigeons  who  cannot  see  to  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
floor.  I  have  noticed  the  temperature  of  the  Hall  as  being  suit- 
able, and  eppecially  not  being  variable.  This  brings  me  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Birmingham  Show.  The  Pigeons  are  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  so  intensely  hot  in  the  evening  that  I,  enjoy- 
ing heat  of  all  things,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  gallery ; 
then  it  becomes  early  in  the  morning  bitterly  cold.  So  long  as 
the  Committee  insist  upon  placing  the  Pigeons  where  they  now 
place  them,  so  long  fanciers  should  refuse  to  send  their  birds, 
and  therefore  the  Show  comes  to  an  end.  In  a  better  place  it 
may  go  on,  but,  of  course,  can  never  be  what  once  it  was  before 
the  London  shows  were  in  existence.  I  am  no  exhibitor;  I 
simply  write  from  kindly  feeling  for  the  poor  birds.  No  word 
of  condemnation  can,  happily,  be  written  as  regards  the  Rifle 
Drill  Hall,  Bristol. 

The  Pigeons  numbered  about  six  hundred.  Carriers  (cocks. 
Black  or  Dun). — F'irst-and-cup  magnificent  in  colour  and  in 
beak-wattle.  The  second,  in  my  judgment,  not  so  good  as  the 
third.  The  class,  as  a  whole,  superior.  Carrier  hens. — First  a 
good  stout  Dun.  Carriers  any  other  colour,  which  means,  of 
course,  Blue,  the  hens  better  than  the  cocks,  the  first  of  the 
latter  being  a  wonderful  bird.  Carriers  any  colour,  bred  in 
1875,  brought  out  as  first-and-cnp  a  thoroughly  good-going  cock, 
Dun,  and  such  a  Dun,  indeed,  both  as  to  colour  and  shape,  is 
one  of  which  its  owner,  Mr.  W.  Siddons,  may  well  be  proud. 
Pouters. — These  birds  are  advancing  in  England,  and  becoming 
far  more  numerous.  Mr.  BuUen's  Black  cock  first,  as  it  deserved ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  superiority.  A  bad-coloured  Black, 
almost  a  half-blue,  but  with  fine  limbs,  was  second.  Third  a 
good  Bine.  No.  1.555  (Fulton)  a  bird  of  excellent  colour.  Black 
or  Blue  hens. — First-and-cup  a  fine  bird,  but  the  crop  not 
globular,  but  too  oblong.  Second  a  charming  Blue  and  much 
better-shaped  crop.  Among  Any  other  colour  I  must  notice  the 
first  White  cock,  a  very  graceful  bird,  but  wants  more  crop. 
No.  1570  a  good  Eed,  and  15B9  a  nice  White.  Hens,  any  other 
colour. — First  a  wonderful  bird  if  in  fair  condition.  Second  Mrs. 
Ladd's  graceful  White,  but  wants  crop.  Third  a  good  Yellow 
hen.  The  Almond  Tumblers  good  claeses,  both  cocks  and  hens, 
and  colour  richer  than  formerly.  Shortfaces. — First  a  lovely 
Kite  (J.  Baker).  Foreign  Owls  again  not  so  numerous  as  their 
English  cousins,  but  a  nice  and  variously  coloured  lot,  including 
one.  No.  1611,  a  White  with  a  blue  tail.  Barbs  few  but  good, 
and  none  repulsive-looking  from  old  age.    Mr.  Maynard's  hen 


(first  cup)  the  cream  of  the  lot.  The  young  Barbs  were  very 
promising.  The  Trumpeters,  out  of  ten  pens  all  but  two  were 
very  good.  Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow. — Here  a  country  fancier, 
Mr.  Heath  of  Calne,  secured  a  great  triumph  with  a  bird  that 
had  never  been  shown,  a  Red  cock  ;  he  was  first,  and  Mr.  Fultou's 
Yellow,  the  champion  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  third.  Oh, 
what  changes  men  and  Pigeons  have  to  undergo  1  The  second  a 
Red  with  a  somewhat  ragged  hood.  No.  1057  a  charming  bird 
(Fulton).  Jacobins,  any  other  colour. — First  a  Black,  good  in 
colour  but  poor  in  hood.  Second  a  deal  the  best,  being  a  good 
Jacobin  (Black),  but  probably  the  stained  beak  (lower  mandible) 
made  him  second  only.  Third,  hood  too  far  back.  Where  were 
the  Whites,  for  none  appeared  ?  Fantails  a  c;ood  class.  Turbita 
very  strong  classes.  First  (Red  or  Y'ellow)  a  very  nice  YoUow. 
Among  the  Any  other  colour,  first-and-cup  a  capital  Black ; 
second  a  pretty  Silver;  third  an  equally  good  Blue.  English 
Owls. — First-and-cup  a  noble  Blue,  a  thorough  English  Owl, 
fine,  large,  bold-looking.  Second  a  good  Silver.  One,  No.  1741, 
too  small  for  an  English  Owl.  Of  the  Nuns  several  pens  were 
empty,  but  those  that  were  full  were  deserving.  Magpies  very 
numerous,  chiefly  to  be  noted  by  an  excellent  Yellow,  second- 
prize,  being  marked  by  its  owner  at  only  a  guinea.  Dragoons, 
very  large  entries,  as  now  usual  in  England.  No  one  could 
withhold  his  tribute  of  admiration  at  these  excellent  birds. 
Blues  and  Yellows  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  Richard  Wood 
was  very  successful  in  all  classes.  Crowds  of  Antwerps ;  but  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself,  Where  do  the  Shortfaces  end,  and 
the  Longfaces  begin  ?  There  was  an  interesting  class  of  Fly- 
ing Tumblers,  a  variety  needing  encouragement.  Among  them 
was  a  Cumulet,  which  is  scarcely  a  Tumbler.  Any  otber  variety. 
— First  Mr.  Fulton's  Black  Turbiteen ;  third  a  most  lustrous 
Archangel;  third  a  fine  Runt.  This  was  so  good  a  class  that 
more  than  half  the  birds  were  noticed.  There  were  two  large 
Selling  classes,  which  probably  paid  the  Committee  better  than 
their  owner.s. 

Such  was  the  Bristol  Pigeon  Show.  Good  birds  shown  in  a 
good  place,  and  few  deaths  to  follow,  for  the  weather  was  not 
cold  for  their  transit,  and  the  exhibition-room,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  in  every  way  suitable. — Wiltshibe  Bectok. 

DfiVKisos.—  Coloured.  —  Cockf'rel.  —  l,  Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton,  Combe  St. 
Nicholas  Vicarage.  2,  E.  Baruett,  Stanton.  3,  Viacount  Tumour.  Petworth. 
4.  R.  W.  Beachy.  Kingakeruwell.  he,  R.  W.  Beacby,  W.  Harvey.  J.  Walker,  c,  O. 
E.  CreBSwell.  Pullet.— I.  J.  White.  Northallerton.  2,  Miss  J.  Milward.  Newton 
St.  Loe.  3,  E.  Pontine,  Newtown.  4,  A.  Jackson,  Broughtou.  /ic.  E.  Hyde,  J.  L. 
Lowndes. 

DonKiNQs.— Coloured.— Cock.~Cuj)  and  1,  F.  Parlett,  Gallevwood,  Che'mg- 
ford.  2.  W.  Copple,  Eccleaton.  3.  K.  W.  Beacbey.  4.  Kev.  H  F.  Hamilton. 
IleiL—Cnp  and  1,  F.  Parlett.  2,  J.  Walker.  Spring  Mount.  Rochdale.  3,  Rov, 
H.  F.  Hamilton,  lie,  J.  White,  Kev.  E.  Bartrum,  K.  W.  Beacho.v,  P.  Ogilvie,  E. 
Ponting.  W.  H.  Denison. 

DoBKivGS.— .?(h'cr  Grey.—Coek  nr  Cockerel.— I,  L.  Wren.  Tjowestoft.  2,  O.  E. 
Crenswell,  Bagsbot.  S,  W.  W.  Ruttledge,  Kcnial.  He«  or  Piillet.—l,  J.  Walker. 
2.  W.  W.  Kuttlcdge.  3,  O.  E.  CresBwell.  lie,  O.  E.  Cresswell,  Mrs.  Bidder,  W. 
H.  Deniaon. 

DoRKisGS.- White.— Cock  or  Cockerel.  — 1.  O.  E.  Cresswe'l.  2.  W.  Badger, 
Lit'le  Ness.    3,  R.  W    Beacbey.    Hen  or  Pullet.— 1,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal,  Aylesbury. 

2,  A.  Darby,  Shrewsbury.    3,  O.  E.  Cress  ^ell. 

Gocni^B.—C innamon  or  Buff.— Cockerel  —Cup  and  1,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2,  R  P. 
Percivfll,  Northenden.  3,  G.  H.  Proctor,  Durham.  ^'Iic,  J.  Cattell.  W.  A.  Bur- 
nell.  Southwell,  he,  W.  P.  Ryland,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Mrs.  AlUopp,  Capt.  B. 
Mills.  W,  A.  BurneU.  Pullrt.-i  and  3.  W.  A.  Bindley.  Edgbaaton.  vhe.  Rev. 
G.  F.  Hodson,  W.  A.  Buri.ell.  he.  Mrs.  Allsopp,  Capt.  T.  S.  Robin,  Mrs.  A. 
Tindal,  W.  A.  Burnell,  W.  H.  Crabtroe. 

Cociuus.-Cinnam'm  or  Buff.— Cock.  —  1  and  2,  W.  A.  Burnell,  Southwell. 

3.  J.  Walker,  lie,  J.  Bloortworth,  W.  P.  Ryland,  J.  Cattell,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Henry 
Liugwood.  £((!«.— Cup  and  1.  G.  H.  Procter.  2,  J.  Cattell  Birmin,<h  im.  3,  R.  P. 
Percival.  vhc,  A.  J.  Svmonds.  W.  A.  Burnell.  he,  R.  Fowler.  J.  Bloodworth, 
Mrs.  Allaopp,  C.  Bloodworth,  W.  P.  Ryland,  J.  Walker.  A.  Darby,  R.  P.  Percival, 
J.  Swinaon. 

Cochins. — Broivn  or  Partrid<^e.— Cockerel.— 1,  J.  Aahcroft,  Liverpool.  2  and 
vhc,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  3.  G.  Shrimpton,  Leighton  Buzzard,  lie.  Mrs.  Atterton, 
Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  R.  P.  Percival.  G.  Shrimpton.  Pullet.  -1,  R.  P.  Percival.  2.  Mra. 
A.  Tindal.  Aylesbury.  3,  F.  Duke-Laurie,  Alton,  he,  J.  N.  C.  Pope,  J.  Ashcroft, 
Liverpool. 

Cochins.— Broirn  or  Parlridfje.-Cock.—l,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2  and  3,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Manchester,  he.  F.  Wilton.  Hen  —1.  Mra.  A.  Tindal  2,  J.  Aubcroft. 
3,  R.  P.  Percival.  he,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  T.  Aspden,  W.  A.  Taylor,  G.  Shrimpton, 
Mrs.  Foy. 

CncHiN.».-IF)ii(c.— CoeS-crfi.—l,  W.  A.  Burnell.  2,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  S.  J.  H. 
Nicbolla.  Loatwitniel.  he.  W.  A.  Barnell.  J.  H.  NiehoUs,  J.  Turner,  G.  shrimpton. 
Pullet.— 1,  Mrs  A.  Tindal.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  3,  T.  H.  Waterman,  ftc, 
T.  H.  Waterman. 

Cochins.- ll'/ii(('.—Coct.—l.  A.  Darby.  2,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Holmes.  Wells.  3,  T.  H. 
Waterman,  Plymouth,  vhe,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal,  J.  N.  Whitehead,  G.  H  Procter, 
Capt.  G.  F.  Talt>ot.  he,  W.  A.  Burnell.  J.  Bloodworth.  Capt.  G.  F.  Talbot, 
W.  F.  Nalder  Ben.—l,  W.  A.  Burnell.  2.  J.  Turner.  Bath.  3,  Mrs.  A.  Tiudal. 
vhc,  .T.  N.  Whitehead.  R.  P.  Percival,  Capt.  G.  F.  Talbot,  he,  J.  Bloodworth, 
Rev  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  C.  Bloodworth,  Capt.  G.  F.  Talbot,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal, 
Aylesbury. 

Cochins.— B/acfc.—Cocfc  or  Cockerel.— I  and  3,  A.  Darby.  2,  E.  Pritchard, 
Tettenhall  he,  W.  Badger,  J.  Turner.  G.  Fortey.  Hen  or  Pullet.— 1,  W.  G. 
Hnlt.  '£  and  3.  N.  Cook,  Manchebter  he,  R.  B.  Wood.  W.  G.  Holt,  T.  Aspden, 
J.  Turner.  W.  Badger,  J.  Day,  A.  Darby.  W.  Whitworth.  jun. 

BR*HMA3.-D(irfc.— Cocfccrc/.- 2,  Hon  Mrs.  A  B.  Hamilton,  Ridgmonnt.  3, 
Horace  Lingwood,  Creeling.  4,  J.  Lyon,  &t.  Helens,  vhe,  K.  P  Percival,  J. 
Gilbert,  he,  L  Wright,  U.  Monlson,  P.  F.  l.e  Sueur,  Hon.  Miss  Douglas- 
Pennant  e,  J.  Rimmer,  G.  H  Whiteliouae.  Pullet.— i  and  4,  R.  P.  Percival. 
2.  Horace  Lingwood.  3,  Newnham  .i  Manby,  Wolverhampton  vlie.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Peake.  he.  Hon.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant.  H.  B.  Morrell,  Hon.  Mrs.  A  B.  Hamil- 
ton. K.  B.  Wood,  J.  Walker,  Horace  Lingwood,  Newnham  &  Manby,  Rav.  J.  D. 
Peake.    c,  J.  Walker. 

Brajimas.  'Dark.— Cock.— Cnp  and  1.  Horace  Lingwood.  2.  T.  F.  Ansdell, 
Cowley  Mount.  3  and  tf/ic,  Hon.  Miss  Douglas-Pennant,  Bangor,  he,  E.  Ken- 
drick,  jun..  U.  B.  Morrell,  Lady  Chetwynd.  c.  T.  Ace  Heu.—Cni),  1,  and  2, 
Newnham  &  Manby.  3,  Rev  J.  D.  Peak.^.  Lflleham  Vicarage.  Chnrisey.  vlie^ 
Horace  lingwood,  A.  Bamtord.  J  F.  Smith.  T.  F.  Ansdell,  R  B.  Wood,  he,  J. 
Evans,  E  Kendrick,  jun  .,11.  B.  MorrelJ,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  Hon.  Mies  Doaglas- 
Pennant,  Dr.  J.  Holmes,  E.  Pritchard. 
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BRAJi^iXB.—Linht.- Cockerel.— I.  Horace  Lingwofxi.    2,  M.  Leno.  Diinstable. 

S,  T.  Wtbb.  Sotton  CoMtield.    4  and  c.  W.  T.'dd,  Enlingrton.     he.  Mrs.  G.  Bain. 

I'liUet.—l,  P.  Haines.  Palgrave.    3,  Horace  Lin^wood    3.  Capt.  W.  Savile,  Wye. 

4,  H.  C.  White,  Birmingham,    vfic,  T.  Wt^hb.  R.  E   Horsfall.  W.  Tedd.    he,  Mrs. 

J.  T.  Holmes.  J.  Widdowson.  J  Tamer.  H.  Stephens.  Rev.  G.  Watson. 
BBAHMA9.—L)rj/i/.—r'ocfc.—t,  Horace  I.inj^wond.    2  U.  E.  Horefall,  Liverpool. 

3.  P.  Hdines.     vhe.  Rev.  G.  Watson.  J.  Gilbert,    he,  Hon.  H.  B.  Hamilton,  K.  P. 

Percival.   Mrs.  W.  E.   Drummond.  Mrs.  A.   Tindal,   Rev.  G.   Wataon.     c,  J. 

Bloodworth,   Rev.  G.  Watson.    Hen—l,  Mrs.  A.  Tmdal.    2.  J.  Turner.    3.  S. 

Sumbroke,  Chippinp  Campden.    vhc.  Rev.   G.Watson,     /tc,  P.  Haines,  Mrs.  J. 

T.  HolmPH.  J.  Bloodworth,  Mra.  A.  Tindal,  Rev.  G.  Watson,  P,  Haines,    e, 

Horace  Lingrwood 
iiPASisu.— Cockerel.  —  Cup  and  1,  S.  H.  Hvdo.  Bristol.    2.  Misi  E.  Browne. 

Chard.  8.  J.  Boultnn.  Brislo!.    4,  E.  Jones,  (^'lifton.   /e-.  E.  .Tones.  G.  K,  Chilcott, 

J.  K.  Kortbard,  R.  Hyde.  J.  Boulton,  .T.  Walker.  Mrs.  Tonkin.  W,  R.  BuU      C  K. 

Jones.  E.  Jackson,  G.  K.  Chiloott,  J.  K.  Rodbard.  U    Ellis,    rullet.— I.  11    God- 

dard.  Hertford  Road,  London.   2  and  3,  G.  K.  Chilcott,  Montpelier.    4.  E.  Jones. 

he,  J.  Palmer,  E.  Jaokaon,  J.  Barry,  Mrs.  Allaopp,  J.  Aldridge,  jun.    c,  J. 

Walker,  J.  Barrv. 
Spanish  — Cocfc.— I  and  3.  E.  Jones.  Bristol.     2,  G.  K.  Chilcott.    he.  D.  M. 

Mills,  J.  Boulton,  Mrs.  Allsopp.    c,  T.  Barnfleld.    Zf^».— Cup  and  I.  Mrs.  All- 

sopp,  Worcester.   2.  G.  K.  Ohiicott.   3.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur,    he,  T.  Moor,  S.  H.  Hyde, 

E.  Jones.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur,  J.  Thresh,  T.  Bamtield,  J.  Walker. 

lliL^BVROHs.-Goldfn-fipanoh-d.—  Cock  or  Corkerel.— Cup  nnd  1,  H    Beldon, 

Binfjiey.    2,  G.  &  W.  Duckworlh.  Church.    3.  N.  Marlor,  Uenton.     vhc,  W.  A. 

Hyde,  he,  T.  E.  Jones.  H.  Pickles,  T.  Dean     Hen  oi  PuJlet.—Vup  and  1,  G.  and 

W.  Duckworth.    2.  U.  Beldon.    S.  T.  Dean,  Keishley.     he,  J.  T.  Simpson,  W.  A. 

de  Winton,  T.  Blakeman.  W.  A  Hvde.  J.  Buckler,  J.  Metcalfe. 
HiiiauRGns-Sitvcrspnnaled.-Coek  or  Co''kerel.—\,  N,  Barter.  Pl\mouth. 

2,  H.  Pickles.  Earbv.    8.  H.  Beldon.     he.  Miss  E    Brovrne.  J.  Carr.  H.  Fea-t.  G. 

C.  Holt.     Uen  or  Pullet.—l,  A&hton  .t  Booth    Broadbottnm.     2  and  vhe,  H. 

Beldon.    3,  Miss  E.  Browne,     he.  N.  Barter,  H.  Pickles,  MisS  E.  Browne,  U. 

Feast.  G.  C.  Holt,  J.  R'lHinson.  Ashton  .t  Bo  dh. 

nknihVKGns.—QohlpenciUed.—Coek  or  Cockerel.— -\.  T.  &  W.  Fawcett,  Bail- 
don.    2.  H.  H.  Thompson,  HiRhworth.    S.  J.  Walker.  Ripley,    vhe.  H.  Pickles. 

he,  N-  Barter.  G.  &  W.  Duckworth.  H.  Beldon.  Hen  or  Pullct.~l,  H.  Beldon. 
2  and  8.  J.  Walker,    vhc.  N.  Barter,     hr,  O.  E.  Cresswell. 

HiUBUHnn^.— Silver-pencilled  -Cock  or  Cockerel.— \.  H    Pickleg.    2.  F.  W. 

Meynell.  Derby.  3.  H.  Feast.  Swansea,  he.  H.  BeMon,  R.  W.  Bracewell.  Hen 
or  Pullet. -I.  U  Pick\eB.  2,  H.  Beldun.  3,  U.  Feaat.  /;c,  F.  Jagger,  F.  W.  Mey- 
neti.  R.  \v.  Bracewell, 

H^yitiORons— Black.— Cock  or  Cockerel  — 1.  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson,  Acton 
Eiirnell  KeJtory,  Shrewsbury.    2.  H.  Eeldnn.    3,  H    Pickle^,     he,  J.  Patrick,  J. 

1-ickup,  jun.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Georpe,  Capt.  MitcheM  Heti  or  Pullet.-l,  H.  Reldon. 
2  and  vhc.  Rev.  W.  Serjeantaon.    3.  T.  Bush.  Bristol,    he,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Georf,'e, 

N.  Marlor,  E.  Leake,  Capt  Mitchell,  Stott  &  Booth. 
GAinE.—Blaek-breaiftcd  Red.^.-Cock  or  Cockerel- Cup,  I,  s.-" A  2.  S,  Matthew, 

Ptowmarket.  3,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton.  Biburv  VicarHce.  Fairford.  he.  J  A. 
Mather.  Mrs.  G.  Hall.  c.  G.  H.  Fitz-Herhert.  Hen  or  Pullet.-l,  S>  Matthew. 
2.  Dr.  A.  Cameron,  Epworth.  8,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton.  he,  R.  R.  Lempriere, 
S.  Field,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton,  W.  H.  Stagg.  W.  J   Pope. 

GA}dE..—Broivn-hre(Uitcd  Reda  —Cock  or  Cockerel  —1.  S  MaHhew.  2.  D. 
Harley,  Edinburgh.  3.  J.  Voibin.  Jersev.  vhe.  S.  Field,  he,  J.  Cock.  H.  E. 
Martm,  J  NeJson.  J.  Forsyth.  Hen  or  Pullet  —Cup  and  1,  S.  Matthew.  2.  J.  T. 
Browne,  St.  Austell.  3,  J.  Nelson,  Hexham,  he,  T.  Burgess.  H.  E.  Martin,  S. 
F.e'd,  G.F.Ward, 

GAiiE.— Ann  other  varietu.—  Coek  or  Cockerel.— 1.  J.  Voisin  (Duckwing).  2.  D. 
^.^rley.  S,  S.  Matthew  (Duckwing).  he,  J.  T.  Browne  (Duckwingl.  W.  C. 
PniUips,  E.  Winwood.  G.  Lunt  (Pile),  c.  J.  Mason  (Duckwing).  Hen  or  Pullet  — 
1.  J.  T  Browne  (Duokwingi.  y.  D.  W.  J.  Thomas,  Brecon  (Duckwing).  3,  J. 
r  orsytb,  v,  oiverhanipton  I  Duckwing), 

Malays.— Cocfc  or  Cockerel.— 1,  T.  Leeeber.  Cornwall.  2.  Miss  A.  Brooke, 
Shrewsbury.  3,  R.  Hawkins,  S-^aham.  he,  W.  B.  Pavne.  W.  H.  Sabin.  E. 
bymons,  J.  Hinton,  T.  Joint.  Hen  or  Pullet.— h  W  B,  Pavne.  Shrewsbury. 
i'  T  ?;  Lowe,  Leicester.  3,  T.  Joint,  he,  T.  Joint,  J.  Hinton,  E.  Branf^rd,  Rev. 
^.  J.  Ridley. 

PoLi8n.-Cocfc  or  Cockerel-Cup  and  ],  H.  Beldon.  2,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Birming- 
ham. 3.  A.  (S  W.  Silvester,  SbetJield.  hv.  G  C.  Adkins,  P.  Unaworth.  C.  Blood- 
■worth  W.  Harvey,  J.  J.  Scntt.  Hen  or  Pullet.— Cup  zvd  1.  G.  C-  Adkins.  2,  A. 
and  W.  Silvester.  3,  A.  Da-bv.  vhe,  H.  Beldon.  W.  Rarvev.  T.  Lepcher,  T. 
l>ean,  G.  C.  Adkins.  he,  G.  C.  Adkins,  J.  Partington,  P.  Unaworth,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Shepperd. 

HoDDANs.-Cocfc  or  Cockerel -1,  R  E.  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  2,  Mrs.  Vallance. 
d,  J.  J.  Scott.  Hanstephen.  he,  G.  W.  Hibbert,  Mrs.  Va'lance.  S.  W.  Thomas. 
^  F.  Lake,  W.  O  Quibell.  D.  Lane,  W.  Wbitworh,  jun  .  J.  B.  S.  Mais.  Rev.  A. 
ii.m6-Viner.  Hen  or  Pullet— \,  >.  W.  Thomas,  ^kettv  2.  Mrp.  Vallance.  Sit- 
tinpboume.  3.  J.  B  H,  Mais,  Hnrfield.  ^ir.  D.  Lane,  W.  H.  Copplestone.  W.  O. 
t^uibell  W.  Whitworth.  jun..  W.  Haralyn,  F.  Lake,  c,  D.  Lane,  M.  H.  Start. 
Lady  Cbetwynd,  R.  J.  Foster.  J.  I..  Hawki-s,  R.  B.  Wood. 

tKEscn.— Any  other  varieti/.—Cock  or  Cnekerel-},'W.  Cutlack,  Jan.,  Little- 
port.  2,  K.  Barrel!,  Farringdon.  8,  P.  F.  Le  Su'-ur.  he,  Q.  W.  Hibbert.  Rev. 
tj-'^/^.  Knight,  E.  Barren.  Hen  or  Pullet.— 1.  H.  Stephens.  Tunbridee  Wells, 
ri  uil  ^--Tabtree.  Levenshulme.  3.  Mrs.  J.  Wicks,  Applebv  Line,  he,  G.  W. 
Hibbert,  E.  Burrell.    e,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Llewellyn,  M.  H    Sturt,  W.  Cutlack.  jun. 

i^EGnoHT^B-Brown.-Cockerel  or  Corfc.— 1.  R.  J  Foster.  Kingswood.  2  and 
a.  s.  Bradbury,  Gloucester.  Pullet  or  Hen.—l  and  2.  K.  Brown,  Newcantle-on- 
-l.»ne.    3,  R.  J.  Foster,     he,  E.  Avre.  A.  Kitchen.  R.  Mannoocb,  S.  Bradburv. 

hEQuoBss.-White.-Cockerel  or  Cock.—l,  A.  Ward,  Wimpole  Street,  London. 
£,  and  3,  R.  R.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  he,  E  Barrell.  Pullet  or  Hen.—i,  R.  K. 
*oy'er.    2  and  3.  A.Ward,     ftr.  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridlev.    <?.  E.  Burrell. 

_M INOR c A 8.— Coc fee rr/  or  Cock  —1,  W.  Jeflriea,  Bridgwater.  2  and  3,  J.  B.  W. 
\\iliiam8,  Stoke.  Pullet  or  Hen.—l,  T.  Jones,  Bristol.  2  and  3,  J.  B.  W. 
ij^vuiiams.  he,  T.  Jones,  W.Jeffries,  F.  Blackwell,  J.  B.  W,  Williams,  c,  J. 
Crooie. 

Any  other  Distinct  Yjl-riety.— Cockerel  or  Cocfc— 1.  H.  Beldon.  2.  T. 
Aspden.  Church  (Creal  Cochin).  3.  H.  Ferris,  Churchill  (SUkv).  Pullet  or  Hen. 
r-l,  N.  Cook  (Cuckoo  Cochin).  2,  H.  Beldon.  8  A.  Darby  (Silky),  /ic.  Miss  A. 
^.rooke  (Indian  lunRle).  T.A.Bond  (Sa^aQ).  T.  Aspden  (Creal  Cochin).  J.  H. 
i^''?,  t^aalusian),  J.  Metcalfe  (Cuckoo  Cochin),  c,  T.  Aspden  (Creal  Cochin), 
Q      "'^o'l  (Cuckoo  Bantam). 

Sellivo  ^h.Kss.— Dorkings,  Cochim,  or  Brahmna.— Cockerel  or  Cock.— 1,3. 
Kock,  Lichfield  (White  Cochin).  2.  T.  F.  Ansdell  (Brahma)  8.  W.  H.  Crabtree 
if'^^'^'L  ■**  ^^^-  *^-  Watson,  Lvrapslone  (Lit,'bt  Brahma),  vhc,  C.  H.  Wolff, 
/t^u-  ?.  ^'"^  (Dark  Brahma),  he,  A.  -ptrrin  (Dorkinp).  Miss  E.  Williams 
(Wbite  Dorking),  R,  W.  Beachey  (DnrkinfT),  H.  Beal  (2).  Mrs.  Bidder  (Partridfre 
h?*'^^''  y^-  *•  Burnell  (Cochin).  H.Tomlmson  (Buff  Cochin).  Capt.  T.  S.Robin 
(Kufl  Cochm),  J.  R.  Kodbard  (Partridge  Cochin),  W.  A.  Burnell  (Cochin),  G. 
Shrimp  on  (Cochin).  J.  Turner  (Black  Cochin),  R.  P.  Percival  (Cochin).  J. 
lurner  (White  Cochin).  C.  Sidgwick  (Cochim,  Mrs,  A.  Tindal,  H.  Yardler,  H.  W. 
^ord-Cam^ron,  H.  H.  Morrell  (Brahma),  J.  F.  Smi'h  (  Rrahma),  T  H.  May  (Dark 
Brahma).  J.  Evans  (Brahma).  W.  H.Ward  (Dark  Brahma).  Miss  L  Cotes  (Dark 
trahmas),  E.  B.  Glover  (Dark  Brahma).  H.  Feaat.  e.  H.  A.  Rifri;  (Dorking), 
H.  J.Jt.Dner(CochinJ.  G  H.Procter,  M.  Leno  (Buff  Cochin),  J.  Evans 'Brahmai, 
MissL.  Cotes  (Dark  Brahma).  H.  C.  White  (Light  Brahma),  T.  H.  Turner  (Dark 
Brahma).  Rev.  N.J.  Ridley  (Licht  Brahma) 

^^ELLiNG  Class. -Z>or&i/({7.<.  Cochinn,  or  Brahmas.— Hens  or  Pullets.— 1,3. 'N. 
Whitehead,  Bridg\vater  (White  Cochins).  2,  W.  A.  Burnell  (Cochins).  3.  T. 
Wakefield.  Newton-le-Willows  (Hrahmas).  4,  H.  B.  Morrell,  Caemawr 
(Hrahmas).  ?i<:.  A.  Sperrin  (Dorkings),  Kev  H  F.  Hamilton  (Dorking).  W.  H. 
Deniftun  (Dorkiuc),  M.  Lpno(Baff  Cochin),  H.  Tomlinson  (Cochin).  J.  Turner 
Ifl-  ^'*'^*^''  W.H.  Crabtree  (Cochin),  capt.  T.S.Robin  (Buff  Cochin).  W. 
Whitworth,  jun.  (Cochin),  W.  A.  Burnell  (Cochin),   Mrs.  Bidder   (Partridge 


Cochin).  Hon.  M.  W.  Sugden  (Cochin),  T.  H.  Turner,  Mrs.  Bidder  (Buff  Cochin), 
Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  H.  Yardley.  fl.  Feast.  M.  Leno  (Brahmas).  T.  F.  Ansdell 
(Brahmas),  M.  Leno  (Brahmas).  T.  Webt)  (Light  Brahmas),  H.  B.  Morrell 
(Brahmas).  M.  Leno  (Brahmas),  J  Brookwfll  {  Dark  Brahmas),  J.  Turner  (Light 
BrahraaH).  B.  B.  Glover  ( Dark  Brahmas),  W.  Tedd  ( Lisht  Brab'nas),  T.  Ponifret 
(Dark  Brahmas).  W.  Tedd  (Light  Hrahmab),  Rev,  G.  Watsou  (Dark  Brahmas), 
Rev.  J  D.  Peake  (Brahmas).  c.  H  Tomlinson  (I'ochin).  D.  Moulaon  (Cochin), 
H.  Yardley.  W.  T.  storer  (Lisht  Bnilimas),  H.  C.  White  (Light  Brahmas).  G. 
and  W  Smith  (Light  Brahman).  W  H.  Ward  (Dark  Brabmaa).  W.  Tedd  (Light 
Brahmas)  Rev.  G.  Watson  (Light  Brahmas),  C.  H.  Wolff  (Brahmas). 

Selling  Clkbs.— Any  other  variety  except  Bantami.—Cockerel  or  Cock. — 
1.  C.  H.  Wolff,  Altrincham.  2.  A.  Fidler.  Bristol  (Spani-sh).  3,  J.  Hinton, 
Warminster,  he,  H.  Ellis  (Spanish).  T.  Bamfleld  (Spanish).  F.  Jag^jer  (Silver- 
penciled  Hamburgh).  Hon.  II.  Ponsonbv  (Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh).  J. 
Forsyth,  W.  H.  Huxtable  (Malay),  U.  Feast.  H.  Ferri**.  e,  T.  Bush  (Black 
Hamburgh).  Mra,  E.  E.  Llewcllyu  (CicVe),  Capt.  T.  S.  Robin  (Houdan),  J.  K. 
Fowler  (Houdan). 

Selling  Class.— i4uv  other  variety  except  Bantams  —Pullets  or  Hens.-l,  3. 
Hinton.  2,  T.  Bamfleld,  Clifton  (Spanish).  3,  C.  H  Wolff  (Brown  Reda).  vhc, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Llewellyn  (Sultans),  he.  A.  Darby,  J.  Croote  (Minorcaa).  Miss  E. 
Browne  (Silver-spangled  Hamburghn).  T.  Bush  (Blai;k  Hambarghs),  E  Leake 
(Black  Hamburdhs).  Rev.  W.  Serjf^antson  (Black  Hamburghs),  H.  Feast.  G. 
Prentice  (Black  Red).  T.  Joint.  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  (Walavn).  Miss  P.  Gallwey, 
W.  G.  I'atchett  (Crrve),  A.  P.  Byfurt  (Saltans),  e,  G.  F.  Whitehousa  (Golden- 
spangled  Hamburghs).  T.  Reeves  (Golden  pencilled  Hamburghs).  S.  Crowther 
(foUah).  Hon.  M.  Sugden  (Polish).  Mrs.  E.  E.  Llewellyn  (Creve),  H.  Feast,  Rev. 
A.  ElliB-Viner(Houdan8).  T.  A.  Bond  (Sultans).  J.  Frewer. 

Bantams  —Black-hreasted  and  other  Reds.—l  and  Cup,  R.  Browulie,  Towns- 
end  2.  W.  F.  Addie.  .\shton-on-Ribble.  3,  S.  Beighton.  Famsfleld.  vhc,  J, 
Andrews.  J.  Nelson,    he,  VV.  Hodgson,  F.  W.  R.  Hore     c,  J.  R.  Robinson. 

Bantams. — Game,  any  other  variety.— I,  R.  Erownlie.  2,  S.  Beighton.  3,  J. 
Nelson     he,  J.  R.  Robinson,  W.  Hod-^aon,  W.  White,  E.  Payne,    c,  3.  Marsdf  n. 

B*NTAii3.— B/acfc,  Clean-lenned.—l,  Mis'*  M.  M.  Francis,  Romford.  2,T.  Bash. 
3,  W.  H.  -ihackleton,  Bradford,  he.  H.  Draycott,  J.  F  Smith,  J.  Walker.  W. 
Harvey,  W.  White,  R.  H.  Ashton.  c,  C.  H.  Poole,  H.  Beldon,  W.  White,  R.  O. 
Anwyl, 

Bantams— fjoiff  and  Silver  Se&rJ^/if,'*.— l,Cap,and3,M.Leno.  2,  J.  W.Lloyd, 
Kington,    he.  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  J.  W.  Lloyd,    c.  K.  Pritchard. 

BASTAiifi.— White,  CUan-legoed.—l.  liev.  F.  Tearle,  Gazeley  Vicarage,  New- 
market. 2,  H.  Beldon.  3,  H.  Draycott.  Leicester,  he,  T.  Green,  c,  J.  Blood- 
WL'rth. 

Game  Bantams.— Cocft-—l  and  Cup,  R.  Y.  Ardagh.  Worcester.  2,R.Brownlie. 
S.W.F.  Addle.    I'/ic.  J.  Nfelson.    ft-c  J.  Nelaon,  E   Payne,  G.  Gibson. 

Selling  Cl.kssks.— Bantams  —Coek.—l,  G.  Holloway,  jun.,  Stroud.  2,  T. 
Bush.  3,  W.  Hodsison.  /(C.  M.  Leno.  F.  C.  Wood,  c,  R.  Woods.  Hens.—l&ud 
2, -T    Mayo,  (Vlouce^ter.    3.  M.  Leno.     /ir,  H.  Feast,    r,  J.  W.  Lloyd.  M   Leno. 

DvcKs.-WliJte  Aylesbury.— 1,  .1.  K  Fowler.  2,  J.Walker.  3,  H.  Feast.  Rouen. 
— i!up  and  1,  J.  Walker.  2.  W.  Evans,  Prescot.  3.  P.  Uusworth,  Newtou-le- 
Willows.  he,  W.  Evans,  J.  N.  C  Pope,  W.  F.  Harvey,  P.  Uusworth.  W. 
Stephens.  P.  ngilvie,  T.  H.  Turner.  F.  Parlelt.  Black  East  Indian.— Cup  and  I, 
J.  VV.  Kelleway.  Isle  of  Wight.  2.  J.  S.  Samsbury,  Devizes.  3.  S.  Bum,  Whitby. 
he,  G.  S.  Saiosburv,  J.  Walker.  J.  W.  Kelleway.  Any  other  variety.— Cup,  1, 
and  2,  J.  Walker.    3,  W.  Bodtcher.  Nottmg  Hill.  London. 

GBEse-.  — 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2.  J.  Birch,  Jan.,  Liverpool.  3,  W.  Tippler,  Eoswell. 
he,  W.  E.  George,  Dr.  E.  Snell. 

Turkeys.-),  W.  Wjkes,  Hinckley.  2  and  3,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbary.  he, 
H.  C.  Lippincott. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— Blacfc  or  Dun.— Cock.— 1  and  Cup.  J.  Baker,  Kew  Bridge,  London. 

2,  H.  M.  Mavnard,  Rvde.  3,  R.  Fulton,  Brncklev,  London,  vhc,  G.  Kempton, 
K.  Fulton,  he,  J.  Baker,  G.  S.  Hockey,  H.  Yardley.  H.  M.  Mavnard.  R.  Fuiton, 
G.  F.  Whitehouse.  Hen.-l,  R.  Fulto-i.  2.  H-  M.  Maynard.  3,  J.  Baker,  vhe, 
R.  Fulton,  he,  H.  M.  Maynard,  G.  Kempton,  G.  S,  Hockey,  c,  G.  Kempton, 
J.  Baker. 

Carriers.— J?i!/  other  colour.-Cock.—l,  W.  Massey,  Spalding.  2,  E.  C. 
Stretch.  Ormahirt".  3.  J.  Baker,  vhc,  U.  Jacob,  he,  R.  Fulton,  J.  Baker. 
Hen.—l,  G.  Bentley,  Rickmanaworth.  2,  R.  Fulton.  3,  J,  Baker.  hc,E.C. 
Stretch,  J.  Baker.  W.  Harvey,    c,  R   cant. 

CA.nRiE.Rs.— Any  colour.— Young  Cock.— 1  and  Cup.  W.  Siddons,  sen.,  Aston. 
2  and  8,  H.  Fulton,  he,  R.  Fulton.  H.  M.  Maynard  (2).  Mrs.  S.  H.  Carter.  H. 
Jacob,  J.Baker.  Hen.— 1,G.  Kempton.  Packington  Street,  London.  2,  H.  M. 
Maynard.  3,  R.  Fulton,  vhc,  G.  Kempton.  he,  W.  Massey,  K.  Fulton  (2).  c, 
H.  M.  Maynard,  H.  Jacob. 

Pouters.- E/ttcfc  or  Blue.—C»ck.—1.  T.  Bullen.  Liverpool.  9,  J.  Baker.  8, 
L.  &  W.  Watkin.  Northampton,  he,  J.  Baker,  c.  T.  Bullen.  R.  Fulton.  Sen.— 
1  and  Cup.  T.  Bullen.  2,  R.  Fulton.  3,  J.  Baker,  he,  R.  Fulton  (2),  J.  Baker. 
e,  T.  Bullen. 

fovTERS— Any  other  coZoitr.- Cocfc.— 1,  L.  &  W.  Watkin.  2,  vhc,  and  ftc,  R. 
Fulton.  3  and  c,  J.  Baker.  ifdft.—l,3,  and  i-Zii?,  E.  Fulton.  2,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne. 
ftc.  J.  Baker(2). 

Tumblers.— -dhnond.-Cocfc  or  Hen.—l  and  he,  3.  Baker.  2  and  3,  R.  Falton. 
vhe.  R.  Cant,  H.  Yardley.  Any  variety  of  Short  faced  —Cock  or  Hen.—\  and  2, 
J.  Baker.  3,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham,  he,  E.  Cant,  J.  Baker,  R.  Fulton,  c,  R. 
Fulton. 

Owls.— Fore igyi.—Cock  or  Hen.—l,  R.  Falton.  2.  F.  Eraund,  Eideford.  3,  J. 
Eaker.    he,  F.  Braund.  F.  Beck,    c,  K.  Beck,  J.  Baker. 

BAjtBa.—Cock.-l  and  3,  H.  M.  Maynard.  2,  R.  Fulton,  vhc,  H.  Yardley.  he, 
J.  Baker.  Hen.—l  and  Cup,  H.  Dd.  Maynard.  2,  H.  Yardley.  3,  R.  Falton. 
he.  T.  Charnley. 

Barbs.— I'oitnff  Cock  or  Hen—1,  r:up.  and  he,  T.  Charnley,  Blackburn.  2,  R. 
Fulton.    3.  J.  P.  Mills.  Exeter,    c,  H.  M.  Maynard 

Trumpeters.— Corfc  or  Hen.—  ,  3.  Lederer,  Bootle.    2,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield. 

3,  vhc,  and  he.  R.  Fulton,    c,  J.  Baker. 

Jacobins.— iJerf  or  Yelloiv  —Cock  or  Hen.—\,  A.  Heath,  Calne.  2.  J.  Baker. 
3,  E.  Fulton,  vhc.  R.  Fulton,  J.  Baker.  hc,0  E.  Cresswell.  J.Merrick,  c, 
H.  M.  Maynard.  A7iy  other  eolour.-Coek  or  Hen.—l  and  S,  J.  Baker.  2,  R. 
Falton. 

Fantails.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—l.  Rev.  W.Serjeanteon.  2,  J.  Walker.  8,  E.  Homer. 
vAc.  J.  Baker.    he,H   M.  Maynard  (2),  J.  Walker,    c.  H.  Yardley. 

Torbitb.— iJed  or  Yellow  -Cock  or  Hcn.—l,C.  A.  Crafer,  East  Moulsey  2,R. 
Fulton.  3,  G  Prentice,  Cirences'er.  he,  3.  Baker,  e,  O.  E.  Cresswell,  G. 
Prentice,  R.  Fulton.  Any  other  eolour.—Cock  or  Hen.—l,  Cup.  and  vhe,  S. 
Salter,  Oxford.  2,  R.  Woods,  Mansfi^d.  8,  R.  Fulton,  he,  O.  E.  Cresswell,  H. 
Yardley,  J.  Baker,    r,  R.  E  Horsfall.  _ 

Owi^B— English.— Cock  or  Hcn.—  \  and  Cup,  E.  Lee,  Nantwich.  2,  R.  Woods. 
3,G,  E.Sawdon,  Egberton.  /ic,  J.  Thresh,  J.  Baker  (2),  T.  Charnley,  J.  P.  Mills, 
G.  E.  Sawdon,  T.  G.  Sprunt. 

^Tjy&—Cock  or  hen.—l.  F.  Siedle.  Pontmorlais.  2  and  8,  Miss  A.  Brooke. 
/(C.  P.  Hinde.  Miss  A.  Brooke,  W.  Ttdd. 

Magpies  —Cock  or  Hen.—l,  H.Jacob.  Hamberstone.  2,  D.  Lane,  Gloucester. 
3,  J.  Baker,     he,  G  J.  Dewey,  C.  G.  Hitchcock  (2).  A.  P.  Maurice. 

Dragoons.— Blue  or  Silver.— Cock  or  Hen.-\.  Cup.  2,  and  3,  R.  Woods,  he, 
W.  Bif-hop,  H.  Bingham  (t),  G.  Prentice,  C.  E  Chavaasc,  J.  Baker.  R.  Woods, 
Any  other  colour.—Coek  or  Hen.—l,  2,  and  3,  R.  Woods,  vhc,  W.  Bishop,  he, 
3.  tiaker.  R.  Fulton,    e.  G.  H.  Thomas. 

Draooons.- i'o»Hi7  Cock  or  Hen.—l  and  2,  R.  Woods.  B,  G.  Prentice,  he,  R. 
Woods  (2),  Hon   W.  ?iugden,  C.  E.  Ohavasse,  J.  Baker. 

ANTWERP9.—,S"')or(-/act'd.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—l  and  Cup,  C.  Gamon,  Chester. 
2,  H.  D.  Gough.  Wolverhampton.  3,  W.  Harvey,  he,  A.  Bingham.  G.  B.  Good- 
fellow,  H  Yardley  (i).  C.  Gamon,  J.  Kendrick,  jun.,  J.  Wright.  Long-faced.- 
Cock  or  Hen.—l  and  li,  C,  Gamon.  3,  W.  H.  Smith,  Bath,  he,  T.  Charnley,  H. 
Yardley,  A.  Bingham, 
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AnTWKBPB.— Young  Cock  or  Hcn.—l,  W.  Ellis,  Idle.  2,  J.  Wright,  Manchester* 
8,  H.  Yardley.  he,  C.  F.  C&peman,  J.  Kendrick,  Jan.,  H.  Yardley,  A.  Bmghain> 
A.  ■Witt,  jun..  J.  'Wright.  J.  J.  Bradley.  W.  Slater. 

Special  Flying  Clasb  uf  Homi.ng  Pigeons.— 1,2,  and /tc,  A.  Jones,  Stapleton. 

8,  A.  C.  Merchent,  BriBtol. 

Flying  TrMBLEEs  OB  liOLLEEB.— 1  andS,  A.  Jones.  2, T.King,  Clifton.  he,T. 
King,  J.  Micbae). 

Any  otheh  Variety.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—I,  E.  Fulton.  2,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hicbs.  Han- 
ovtr  Pqoare,  London  (Archflnpel).  S,  H.  Stephens  (Runt),  he,  H.  Yardley, 
A.  C.  Merchent  (Archangel),  W.  Tedd,  A.  &  W.  Silvetter,  K.  Fulton.  H.  Stepheua 
(Runt). 

tELLiNG  Class  —Pair.— I,  A.  P.  Eyfort.  Ipswich  (Barbs).  2,  J.  Baker.  3.  H. 
Yardley.  he,  A.  Heath  (Black  CarrierB),  M.  Leno  (Carriers),  W.  H.  Smith  (Blue 
Beardb).  S.  Salter  (Tarbiti-).  J.  Baker,    c,  G.  H.  Gregory. 

Selling  Class.— f'ocfc  or  Hen. — 1.  G.  Kcmptnn  ( hlack  Carrier).  2,  J.  Baker. 
S.  A.  P.  Bjfort  (Barb),  he,  W.  D.  Ricbardbon.  G.  Kempton  (Black  Carrierj,  T. 
Charnley  (Black  Barb),  H.  Yardley,  J.  Merrick  (i!ilver  Bald). 

Judges. — Poultry:  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fullwood,  Preston;  Mr. 
J.  Dixcn,  North  Park,  Clayton,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Spark- 
brook,  Birmingham.  Pigeons  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Manning- 
ham,  Bradford;  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Ranelegh  Cottage,  Folham, 
London. 

BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBARIAN   SOCIETY'S 

EXHIBITION. 

This  was  held  in  the  Athemeum  Roomp,  Temple  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, on  December  aoth.    Awards  of  the  Judges  : — 

BIRDS  BRED    IN    1875   ONLY. 

Caebiebb.— C/ocfc.- 1,  Cup.  and  2,  W.  Bulmer.  Spalding.    3,H.  Hallam,  Bir* 

mingham.     he,  H.  Allsopp.  Birmingham.  Mrs.  T.  UaJlam.    c,  H.  Allaopp,  Mrs. 

T.  biUlam  (8).    Hun— 1  and  Cup,  Mrs.   H.  AUsop.    2,  C.  Cook,  Biimingham. 

9,  3.  James,  Bath.  vhc,i,  James,  H.  Hallam.  yic,  S.  Lingard,  Birmintham; 
H.  Hallam. 

Pgl'tebb- Biuc- 1,  Cnn,  and  2,  W.  Ridley,  Hexham.  3  and  c,  H.  Pratt. 
Black.— \,  Cup,  and  3,  W.  Ridley.  'Z  and  he,  H.  Pratt,  c,  G.  Crookes,  Owlerton. 
E€d.~\,  (  up.  and  3,  B.  Pratt.  2,  W.  Eidley.  Yellow.— \  and  Cop,  H.  Pratt. 
2  and  S.W.Ridley.  IF/ii(f.—l  and  Cup.  H.  Pratt.  2,  W.  Eidley.  3,  H.Simpson, 
St-alding.  he,  H.  Simpsun,  H.Pratt.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  Cap, and  8,  H.  Pralt. 
2,  K.  W.  ZurhuFht,  Dublin,     he.  J.  E.  Spence.  H.  Pratt. 

TcuBLfc-BB.— .d/»((>Tt(/.-l  and  3.  T.  Hallam.  2.  H.  R.  Pamphilon.  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  c,  G.  Packham.  Short-faced  Baldheadt — 1  and  2,  W.  Woudhouee, 
King's  Lyun.  Short-faced  Beards  —I  and  2.  W.  Woodhouee.  Any  other  Short- 
/aced.— l.G.PackbatP.Lxettr.  i!  and  3,  T.  Hallam.  /ic.  E.  D.  Careless.  Mottles 
oriiostirinps.- 1,  2.  and  3,  E.  I).  Careless,  Abton.  he,  F.  Bowker.  c,  J.  Jamep. 
Saddles  or  Badges.— \,  J.  Grice.  King's  Heath.  2.  3.  and  he,  F.  Bowker.  Muffed, 
any  other  voTitty.—l  and  2.  F.  Bowker.  Clear-legged .'Long-jaced.—l  ands,  J.M. 
"  Bott.    2,  E.  D.  CartlesB.    Bald  or  Beard.  Long-Jaced.—  i,J.  W.  Ludlow. 

Jacobinp.— /fed.— 1,  Cap,  and  2.  E.  E.  M.  Rojds,  Leehurst.  3,  W.  T.  Breeden, 
King's  Heaih.  he,  W.  T.  Breeden  (3).  W.  Woodhouse  (•<;).  Yellow  —1,  S,  and  he, 
E.  t.  M.  Eoyds.  2.  W.  Wuodhouse.  Black.— \,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  2,  J.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Seafield.    Any  other  colour.— 1  and  2.  E.  E.  M.  Royds. 

Fantails.— nViife.— 1,  Cup,  and  2,  J.  F.  Spence,  Broaghty  Ferry.  3,  J.  F. 
Loversidge,  Newark-cn-Trent.  he,  3.  F.  Loversidge,  J,  E.  Soence.  c,  G. 
Faokham. 

TcBBiTs.- 7?fd  or  Yellow.— \,  2,  and  c,  C.  A.  Crafer.  East  Moseley.  S  and  he, 
M.  Green,  blue  or  Silver.— I,  Cup,  and  he.  W.  Ridley.  2  and  3,  E.  T-  Dew, 
"Weston-super-Mare,  c,  C.  A.  Crafer.  Any  other  colour.— 1  and  Cup,  M.  Green, 
Hexham.    2.  A.  Kiddell.  Licbheld. 

TacMPETERB.- 1,  J.  E.  Spence. 

EAEBfa.— if/rtcfc  or  Yelloic  —1  and  2,  F.  Smith.  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  S,  E. 
Thompson,  Selly  Oak,  Bimungham.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  F.  Smith.  2,  W. 
Cutler,  Birmingham.    3,  J.  James. 

Abchangelb.— 1  and  2,  H.  W.  Webb,  Lower  Sydenham. 

Ndns.-I,  G.  Crookea.  2  and  Cup,  J.  B.  Bowdon,  Blackburn.  3,  W.  Tedd, 
Brdington. 

i)WLB.—Foreign.—i,  H.  W.  Webb.    English.— 7,3.  W.  Ludlow,  Birmingham. 

2,  H.  Paiktr,  Nottingham.    3,  G.  E.  Sawdon,  Hudderatield.     he,  J.  Barnes. 
Dragoons —Bii/e.—l  and  Cup,  W.  Smith,  Walton-on-lhe-Hiil.     2  and  3,  F. 

Graham,  South  Birkenhead,  he,  C.  Herrieff  |; ).  G.  Packham.  c,  J.  James. 
S'ir<r.— I,Cup,  and  2,  F.  Graham.  3,  C.  HerritB'  he,  C.  Herrieff.  W.  ^mith, 
e,  J.  G.  Dann      lied  or  Yellow.— 1,  2.  and  3.  F.  Graham.     White —1,  3.  G.  Dunn, 

3,  J.  James,  S,  F.  Graham.  hc,3.(j.  Dunn  (b),  G.  Packham.  Any  other  colour. 
—1,  Cap.  and  2,  F.  Graham.    3,  J.  G.  Dunn. 

Aktweeps  —Dun.— I  'np,  2,  and  3,  T.  Clulee,  Birmingham,  he,  J.  W.  Lndlow, 
C.  F.  Copeman  (3).  T  ulee,  R.  Smith-  c,  3.  Grice.  Blue— 1,  J.  Kendrick. 
Kedditch.  2,  J.  W.  Lnoiow.  3  and  f ,  W.  B  Mapplebeck,  jan,,  Birmingham. 
he,  W.  Fiavel.  Bed  Chequer.— 1  acd  Cup.  E.  Thombon.  2,  J.  W.  Ludluw.  3.  C. 
HerriefiF.  he.  H.  R.  Wiigbt(2i,  J.  Grice,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jun.  c,  J.  Grice, 
T.  Clulee.  Blue  Chcquer.-l,  W.  Gamon,  Chester.  2,  t'.  L.  Boyce,  Birmingham. 
S,  J.  W.  Ladiow.  he,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  juu.  c,  W.  Fiavel.  Long-faced.- 
J,  Cup.  2, 9.  and  lie,  C.  Herrieff.    he  and  e,  W.  Gamon. 

Swallows.— 1,  Cup,  and  3,  W.  Tedd.    2.  J.  W.  Ludlow. 

Magpies.— 1,  Cup,  2,  and  e,  J.  B.  Bowdon.  3,  J.  James,  he,  H.  W.  Webb, 
W.  Tedd. 

Any  oiHEE  VAfiiETY.— 1, 2, 3,  and  he,  J.  W.  Ludlow. 

BIRDS  OF  ANY  AGE. 

Cabrieeb.— B?acfc.— Coct«.— 1  and  Cup,  G.  Gordin.  Birmingham.  2,  G.  F. 
■Whitebouse,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.  8,  W.  Cartwright,  Birmingham. 
he,  G.  Gordin,  Mre.  T.  Hallam,  U.  Allaopp.  c,  H.  Allsop.  Hctw.-I  and  2,  Mrs. 
T.  Hallam,  Birmingham.  3,  H.  Hallam,  BimiiDgham.  he,  W.  Cartwright,  F. 
Smith. 

Carbiebs.— Dun.- Cocfr«.— 1,  H.  Alleop,  Birmingham.  2,  G.  F.  Whitehonse. 
8,  G.  Gordin.  he,  E.  T.  Dew,  G.  Gordin.  c,  H.  Simpson.  Hens.—l  and  3,  H. 
Hallam.    2,  H.  Allsop     he,  C,  Cooke,    c,  E.  G.  Keay,  £.  T.  Dew. 

Carriers.— .4"  1/  other  colour. — Cock.—X,  G.  F.  V»  hitebouse. 

PouTEKB. —B/acfc  or  Blue.— Cocks.- 1,  Cup,  and  2,  H.  Pratt,  Hampton-in-Ajden. 
8,  G.  Crrokea.     he,  P.  R.  spencer.    Hens.— I  and  2,  H.  Pratt. 

PocTEEB.—iie(l  or  Yellow.-  Coeks.^l,  H.  Pratt.    Hens.— I  and  2,  H.  Pratt. 

Pouters. — Any  other  colour.— Cocl^.-l,  Cup,  and  3,  H.  Prat".  2,  W.  G. 
Holloway,  Stroud,  he,  J.  E.  i-pence,  W.  G.  HoUoway,  jun.  Hens.—],  H. 
Simpson.    2  and  c,  F.  W.  Zurhortt.    8,  H.  Pratt,    lie,  P,  K.  Siiencer,  H.  Pratt. 

TcuBLEEs.— j4/mond.— 1,  <-up,  and  2,  T.  Hallam.  Any  other  Short-faced.— 
1,  H.  E.  lampbiJon.    2  and  3.  T.  Hallam.     he.  E.  D.  Careless. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2,  W.  J.  H  jde,  Kineton.    8.  F.  Smith,    c,  W.  Cntler. 

0\^L.ii.— English.— 1  and  3,  J.  Barnes,  Northampton.  2,G.  E.  Sawdon.  he, 
J.  W.  Ludlow. 

Famails.— TFTiife.— J.  J.  F.  Loversidge.  2,  H.  Simpson.  8  and  he,  P.  E. 
Spencer,  Hereford,    c,  J,  F.  Loversidge.    Any  other  colour.— 1,  P.  R.  Spencer. 

JaCubivb.— iitd  or  leZ/cir.— ],Cup.and  2,  VV.  T.  ilreeden. 

TrhBiTs- lied  or  Yellvw.-l  and  Cup,  C.  A.  Crafer.  2.^,  Tedd.  3,  E.G. 
Eeay,  Birmintiham.    Any  other  colour.-  i,  C.  A.  Crafer. 

Ndns  — 1  and  2,  W.  Tedd. 

Magpies.— 1  and  3.  W.  Tedd.    2,  G.  E.  Sawdon. 

Abchangels.— 1,  H.  W.  Webb. 

ToMBLEBS.— Motf I«s  or  Iioiicwingn.—l  and  S.  F.Bowker.  2,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck, 


he,  E.  D.  CarelesH,  F.  Bowker.  Saddles  or  Badgen.-l,  2,  and  3,  F.  Bowker.  ftc, 
W.  B.  Mapplrbeak.  jun..  F.  Bowker.  Muffed,  any  variety.— \,  W.  Tedd.  2,  F, 
Bowker.  a,  W.  T.  lireedcn.  he.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  juu..  W.  Tedd,  J.  M.  Bott. 
c,  F.  Bowker.  Clean-legged,  Lung-faced.— i,  2,  3,  J.  M.  Bott.  /le,  J.  M.  Bott  (2). 
W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jun. 

Dp.AOoi.NS.— iJiue.- 1.  F.  Graham.  2.  G.  F.  Whitehonse.  3,  S.  Foster,  Bir- 
mingham. Silver.— 1,  F.  Graham.  Bed  or  Yellow.— i  and  2,  F,  Graham.  Any 
other  colour.— ],  F.Graham. 

AsTWEBPs.— i»un.— 1  and  2,  T.  Clulee.  3,  W.  Slater,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birming- 
ham.  he,  E.  Thompson.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jon.  Blue.— I.  3.  W.  Ludlow. 
2  and  he,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jun.  3.  J.  Kendrick.  Blue  C/iequer.— 1,  Cup,2, 
and  3,  J.  W.  Ludlow,  he,  J.  Gnce,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jun.  Bed  Chequer.- 
1  and  3,  H.  R.  Wright,  BirmiuKham.  2,  W.  Slater.  Long-faeed.—l  ana  3,  W. 
Gamon.    2,  C.  Herrieff.    c,  U.Parker. 

Antwebps.- t'ocA-.— I  and  'i,3.  W.  Ludlow.  3.  T.  Clulee.  /w:,  E.  Thompson, 
E.  F.  Copeman,  W.  Fiavel.  J.  W.  Ludlow,  S.Foster,  W.  T.  Breeden,  W.  B. 
Mapplebeck.  jun.  (2),  E.  G.  Keay. 

Any  other  VAiUETY.- 1,  2,  3,  and  he,  J.  W.  Lndlow.  c,  J.  W.  Ludlow,  G. 
Packham. 

Any  oiiiER  Colour.— 1, 2.  3,  and  he,  J.  W.  Ludlow. 

AnyVakiety—I.T.  Hallam.  2,  J.  G.  Dunn.  /ic.  W.  T.  Breeden,  G.  Packham, 
E.  D.  Careless,  F.  Smith. 

Judge.— Mr.  Hawley,  Girlin^on,  Bradford. 


PAISLEY   ORNITHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &c. 

This  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  High  Street,  Paisley,  on  the 
Ist  and  3rd  inst.  The  number  of  entries  iu  the  poultry  depart- 
ment was  389,  in  the  Pigeon  department  1G3,  and  in  the  Canary 
department  407.      The  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

Spanish.—],  G.  Archibald,  Paisley.  2,  R.  Begg.  Dairy.  3,  M.  Henderson, 
ArdroBBan.  C'/ncfre^.— Special  and  1,  J-  More.  Quarter.  2.  T.  E wing,  Alexandria. 
3.  E.  Jackson,  Wolverhamuton.  4,  J.  Crawford,  Beilh.  Hens.-l,  G.  Archibald, 
Paisley.  2,  W.  GrecDshields,  Ochiltree.   8,  K.  Eegg,   4.  W.  Neilson.  Johnbtone. 

Dorkings.-  ColouTed.—\,  A.  Mutter,  Kiimaruock.    2,  Mrs  Alston.  Craighead. 

3,  W.  Christie,  Edinburgh.  4,  W.  Wallace,  ilaachlme.  Chickens.— I  and  a,  Mrs. 
Alston  2  and  4.  A.  Mutter.  White.— \  and  2,  Mra.  J.  Pettierew,  Dalmellington. 
8,  A.  Gemmel,  Dalmellington.  4,  J.  Stevenson,  Barrhead.  Chinese.  — Any 
eolour.—\,  3.  Crawi'ord.  Stirling.  2  and  special,  J.  Pollock,  Busby.  S,  J.  Allan, 
Braidwood.    4,  R  Foulds,  Riccaiton. 

Brahma  Poothas  —1.  v,  and  special.  Miss  E.  Russell,  Hamilton.  3,A.  Semple, 
East  Kilbridge.    4.  H.  Wyse,  Bishopbrigga. 

Scotch  BBtED.— 1,  A.  Bruwn.  Neileton.  2,  W.  Purdie,  Coatbridge.  S,  A, 
Hamilton,  Carluke.    4,  W.  Lindsay.  Busby. 

Hamburghs.- fJo^den-spa/iyitd.— 1  and  special.  J.  Ramsay,  Ballochmyle.  2 
and  3,  Jobn  Crawford,  Beitb.  4,  J.  J  ardine,  Kiimarnock.  Golden  pencilled. — 
1  and  special.  J.  Smith,  StewartoD.  2,J.  Giimour.  3,  Miss  Malloy,  Claffin.  4,  J. 
Cochran,  Mrathaven. 

Hambueghs,—  Silver-spangled— 1,  A.  Stirling,  Barrhead.  2  and  special,  A. 
Glen.  Paisley.  3,  J.  Patiicb.  4,  J.  Stodard,  Colne  Silvcr-penciUed—\  and 
Bpecial,  R.  W,  Bracewell    2.  J.Slodart.   3,  H.  Kinninburgh.  4,  Mrs.  Lochhead. 

Hambcbghs.— 6'o/d€n-fl2)aH!7ifd— ii^^n.— 1.  W.  Driver,  2,  J.  Kirkland.  8,  J. 
Jardine.  4.  R.  M'Nab.  Goldcn-pencilled.—Hen.—l,3.AW^Xi.  2,  J.  Giimour.  3,  A. 
Glen     4.  R  Wiiaon. 

Haubdrghs  -  Silver-spangled.— Ben.— \,  3.  M.  Campbell.  2,  D.  Lacblan.  3,  J, 
Martin.  4.  A.  Glen  Silvtr-penciUtd.-Hen.-l,  H.  Kinninburgh.  2,  J.  Stodard. 
S,  J.  Cochran.     4,  H.  M'MiUan.  GJaagow. 

PoLANDS.-  T"pped.—\  and  3.  A.  Wylie.    2  and  4,  J.  Laii-d. 

Game  —Bla'k-hrcasted  and  other  /t'eds.— 1  and  tpecial,  J.  Ferguson.  9,  J.  and 
C.  Sneddon,  Tolicross.  3.  H.  Home,  Airdrie.  4,  G.  Williamsou.  Any  otlier 
colour.— \,  H.  Home.  2,  D.  Harley.  8,  J  Ferguson.  4,  L.  MKellar.  Hens.— 
1,  H.  Home,    2,  J.  Fergason.    3.  G.  Williamson.    4,  P.  Joyce. 

Any  OTHER  Distinct  Beeed.—1,  J.  C.  Shaw,  Barrhead.  2,  J.  Stodard.  8,  M. 
Wallace.    4,  W.  Buries. 

Cross  Breeds.- 1,  J.  Pollock.  2,  R.  Deans,  Castlehead,  8,  J.  Pollock.  4,  A, 
Dunlop. 

Dm  ^s.— Aylesbury  —1  and  2,  W.  Wallace.  3.  T.  Adam,  Renfrew.  Any  other 
variety.— 1,  W.  M'Cartney.  2,  S.  Young,  Neileton.  3,  Mrs.  Alston.  4,  J. 
Pollock, 

Gamr  BANTAM3  —  Black-hrcasted  and  other  Beds.~l  and  2,  R.  BrownLe, 
Kirkcaldy.    3.  .1.  Mitchell.    4,  D.  Campbell. 

BxtiTAUS.-Black.-l  aud  4,  R  H.  Ashion,  Mottram.  2  and  special,  W.  Shaw, 
Kilmarnock.  8,  D.  M'Lareu,  Kilmarnock.— .a;ty  ot'i^-r  colour.— i  and  2,  J.  M. 
Robertson.  Stewarton.    y.  T.  W.  Kerr,  Beitb      4.  A.Wileon. 

Selling  Class.— 1.  P.  Beith,  LargB.  2,  D.  Loveland,  Newmilna.  3,  J.Tomlin- 
Bon,  GalBton.    4,  G.  Williamst^n.    tpecial,  J.  Muirhead. 

PIGEONS 

PoDTEBS.— BZarfc  or  Blue.— Cock.— 1,  4,  and  special,  J.  Lohore.  2  and  3,  A 
Cnnningtam.  Hen.— 1,  J.  Lohore.  2,  H.  Thompson.  3,  R.  Brown.  4,  A 
Mitchell.  .   . 

PucTERS.— ^ny  oCirr  coiour.-Cocfc.—l.  J.  E  Rennards,  Helensburgh.  2,  A. 
Cunningham.  3.  H.  Thomson.  4,  M.  Gilmour.  He7i.  —  1,  3.  Lohore.  2,  H. 
Thomson.    3,  J.  R.  Rennards.    4,  M.  Gilmour. 

Tumblers.- S/M>r(-/accd.-l,  special,  2,  and  3,  M.  Stewart,  Glasgow,  i,  S. 
Lawson.  Fulwood,  Preston.  Any  of'icrfcmd. -1.  J.  Wilson,  Beith.  2,  W.  Gray, 
Beith.    8,  J.  Lohore.    4.  R  G.  M  Kinlay,  Kilmarnock. 

Carbiers.— 1,  W.  NeilaoD,  Johustone.  2,  J.  Hunter,  Johnstone.  3,M.  Gilmore, 
Inchinnan.    4,  R-  Ilaines.  Bridge  Hauah,  Stirling. 

Fantails.—  I.  T.  Johnbtme,  Gienpatack.  2,  u.  Blair,  Thorn,  Paisley.  3,  H. 
Davies,  Kilbiinie.    4,  J.  Hunter. 

Jacobins.-— 1, 2.  and  4,  J.  Lohore,  Larkhall.    8,  S.  Lawson. 

Nuns.— 1.  J.  Lambie,  New  Cummock.  2  and  3,  J.  Conkie,  Darvel.  4.  A 
Dnth]e,  Montrose.  .,  ^   , 

TuRBiTH.— I,  W.  Kcilaon.    2,  H.  Robb,  Helensbnreh.    3,  J,  Wilson,  Galston. 

4,  G.  lV  a.  Nittbel,  Galston. 

Common.— L'iite  Barif.-l,  R.  Mitchell,  Paisley.  2  and  4.  E.  G.  M'Kmlay.  8, 
.T.  &  A.  Nisbett.  Any  other  colour.— I  and  epejial.  Gait  &.  Miller,  Beith.  2,  J. 
Morton,  Kilmarnock.    H,  R.  Knox,  Beith.    4,  H.  Davies. 

ANYOTHEBDiftTiNCTBBEED.—l,  J.  Lohore.  2,  A.  Gray,  Beith.  3,  A.  Canning- 
ham,  Beith.    4,  R.  Raines. 

CAGE   BIRDS. 

Clean  Canabies.- 1, 3.  Hood,  Kilbircie.  2,  A.  Kelly,  Paisley.  S.  D.  Duncan, 
Carron.  Larbert     4,  J- Kennedy.  Pjisley.  ,  

Clean  Yelluw.-CocA:.-!.  J.  Smith.  Coatbridge.  2,  D.  Bnchanan.  Millarston. 
Paisley.  .4.  J.  Black,  Airdrie.  4,  W.  Weir.  Millarston  Inn.  5.  A.  Kelly.  Paisley. 
Hen.— I.  W.  Arthur.  Paisley.  2.  K.  Fleming.  Paibley.  3,  E.  Kiikland,  Barrhead, 
4.  J  Meldmm,  Glasgow.    5.  R.  Byrun,  Dairy.  „  ,  ,^  ^.■ 

CLE*N  Buff.-Coc/:.— 1.  D.  Duucan.  2,  R.  S.  D.  Pollock.  Beith.  3.  J.  Pettigrew, 
Carluke.  4,  D.  Dick,  Kiimaruock.  &,  J.  Ferrie.  Greenock.  Ht'7i.— 1.  W.  Love, 
Kilbirnie.  2,  W.  M'intyre,  shettleson.  3,  J.  Tweedie,  Parkhead.  4,  M.  Giunonr, 
Glasgow.    6,  R.  Cciiwiord,  Kiiltirnie. 

PiLBALD.-l  and  special.  A.  Kelly.  Paisley.  2.  W.  Cochran,  Glasgow.  8,  W. 
Thom,  Stevenstwn.    4,  w.  T.'.1J.  PaisK-y. 

Plebald  Yellow.— Coc;c.—1  and  fcpecial,  D.  Dancan.  2.  T.  Vallance,  Glasgow 
8,  W.  Thom.    4,  J.  M'Pherson,  Paialcy.    5,  T.  Buchanan,  Glasgow.    Hen..— 1 , 
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W.  A.  Bryson.  3,  J.  M'Nab,  Belfast.  8,  J.  M'Laren,  Qreenook.  4,  Q.  Gnui, 
Glaegow.    5,  W.  Thom.  ,  ,  ^ 

Piebald  hvvF.-Cock.—l,  J.  M'N'ab.  2,  J.  Pmiih.  3.  T.  Scott,  Carinke.  4.  R. 
Byron.  6,  N.  M'Lean.  Glnegow.  /?fn.—l,  T.  Scott.  2,  J.  M'Lurcn.  8,  J.  Lachlan, 
KiImarDOcV.    4.  W.  'i  horn.    5,  J.  Forrie. 

Foul.— IVifmr  or  Ihiff.-CQrk.—l,T.  Conpor,  Cnrlakn.    2.  R.  Baxter,  Beith. 

3,  D.  Duncan.  4,  U.  Grant.  Hen  —I  and  special,  A.  Steel.  ClasRow.  2,  J.  W. 
Brvflon.  Paisl^v.    3.  K  M  Donahl,  Glasgow.    4.  H.  Arrhibald,  Dairy. 

Gref.n.— iVitoir  or  Buff —  Cock.— 1, .).  Petticrew.  2,  W.  Thorn.  3.  W.  M'lntyre. 

4,  J.  Knox,  hen.—l,  H.  Webster,  Kilbarohan.  3,  J.  Kelly,  Paisley.  8,  T. 
Cooper.     4.  R.  White,  Paisley. 

Goldfinch  Miu.e.— IVIfaiy  or  Buff.— I  and  8,  J.  Thorpe,  DumfrieB.  2,  J. 
Blaok.    4.  J.  MThcrson. 

GoLDyiNCB.— 1  and  2,  T.  Revie,  GlaeRow,  8,  D.  M'Kay,  Paialey.  4,  W. 
Arthur,  Paisley. 

Home  or  Foreion  Bird.— 1.  W.  "Whitehead,  Pni8l<^y  (Cockatoo).  2,  w.  Clark, 
Machan,  Larkhall.    8,  R.  M'Pheraon,  Govan.    4,  J.  Bi'lanes,  Faialey, 


ABERDEEN   CANARY   SHOW. 

The  twentieth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bon-Accord  Ornitho- 
logical Society  took  place  at  the  Mueic  Hall  BoildiDKS  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last,  the  3ist  of  December  and  Ist  of  January. 
The  entire  arraugementa  were  admirable,  aud  reflect  the  f];reatest 
credit  to  those  who  had  the  arraKgin^j  and  carrying  out  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  the  best  yet  held  in  Aberdeen.  The 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  many  were  induced  to  visit 
the  Exhibition. 

About  340  birds  were  shown  for  competition  alone,  and  two 
well-known  exhibitors  from  Sunderland  and  Norwich  entered 
freely,  although  the  distance  was  eo  great.  Another  case  of  a 
painted  or  artificially-coloured  Norwich  Canary  turned  up,  the 
exhibitor  being  James  Blair,  of  111,  Hadden  Street,  Woodaide, 
Aberdeen,  We  are  determined  to  expose  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  with  a  view  to  check  the  abominable 
practice.    The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

COMPETITIOX   CONPrNED   TO   MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SOCIRTY. 

Belgians.— Clearer  Ticki'd  Yeliow.—Coek.— land S, 3.  Contta. 
2  and  c.  R.  Sutherland.  vhc.A.  Black,  he,  A.  Black.  .I.Blair, 
J.  ConttB.  Heiis.-l,  2,  and  3,  R.  Sutherland,  vhc,  J.  Blair,  kc, 
J.  Coutts  (2). 

Belgians.— C^car  and  Ticked  Buff.— Cocks  —1,  J.  Blair.  2,  J. 
Duff.    3  and  vhc.  R.  Sutherland. 

NoEWioH.— Cicor  Yellow.— CockM.— I  and  vhc,  J.  Bisset.  2  and 
8,  G.  Chalmers.  Hens.-l,  P.  Lyou.  2  and  he,  W.  Silver.  3,  J. 
Duff. 

Norwich.— C/cnr  Buff.- Cocks.— 1,  J.  Bisect.  2,  3.  and  c,  G. 
Chalmera.  ific,  W.  Silver.  Ac,  G.  Chalmers,  J.  Bisset.  P.  Lyon. 
Eem.—l,  J.  Taylor.  2  and  3,  W.  bilver.  lie,  W.  Silver  (2),  J. 
Bisset. 

Norwich.— Jfar^vrf  Tellow.—Cock  or  Hen.—^  and  2,  W.  Silver. 
8,  A.  Smith.  Variegated  Yellow.— Cock  or  Een.—l  and  S,  J. 
Taylor.    2,  A.  Gordon,     he,  W.  Silver.  A.  Gordon. 

Norwich  —Marked  Buff.— Cock  or  Hcn.~l,  G.  Rosa.  2  and  8, 
P.  Lyon.  Variegated  Buff.— Cock  or  Een.—l,  P.  Lyon.  2,  G. 
Chalmers.    3,  J.  Hjair.    he.  J.  Tavlor.    c, .).  Duff. 

Crested.— Yellov:  or  Yellow  Marked.— I  and  2.  d.  Rosa.  3,  J. 
Bisset.  Buff  or  Buff  Marked.— 1,  2,  and  vhc,  W.  Silver.  S,  J. 
Bisset. 

Green.— Cocfc  or  Hen.~l,  2  and  he,  A.  Gordon.    3.  P.  Lyon. 

Scotch  Fahct.— Clear  or  Ticked.— Cocks.— I.  2,  3,  and  vhc,  P. 
Lyon.    Hens.- 1,  3,  and  he.  P.  Lvon.    2.  J   Coutts. 

hizk^Da.-Ooldenspangled.—Cock  or  Ecn.—l,  2,  and  3,  J. 
Coutts. 

Cinnamon,— Jongue.— Cocfc  or  Een.—l,  he.  and  c.  P,  Lyon. 
2  and  3,  G.  Rosa.  Buff.— Cock  or  Een.—1  and  c,  G,  Ross.  2  and 
3.  J.  Duff. 

Goldfinch  Mules.- Cocfcs.- 1  and  2,  A.  Black.    S,  J.  Taylor, 
OPEN   TO  ALL  COMERS. 

Beloians.— Cfear  or  Tickid  IVi/ott'.— C'ocfr«  — 1, 2.  and  vlic,3. 
Rutter.    8,  J.  Coutts.    he,  J.  Blair,  R.  Sutherland.    ifeiiS.—l,  2.  3,  and  vhc,  J. 
Ratter. 

Belgians -C^car  or  Ticked  Buff.— Cocks.— 1  and  2.  J.  Ratter.  3,  R.  Suther- 
land,  vhc,  .T.  Rutter,  R.  bundtrland.  he,  J.  Ratter.  R.  Sutherland,  A.  Barnett. 
W.  Dean.  Hens —]  and  he,  3  Rutter.  2.  A.  Barneit.  S.K.Sutherland,  vhc,  J. 
Ratter(2),  W.  WilPon.    c.  J.  Duff 

BEi.aiivs.— Variegated.— Cocks.— I,  2,  3,  and  vhc,  J.  Rutter.  Hens  —1,  2,  and 
vhc.  J.  Rutter.    3.  R.  Sutherland. 

Norwich.— Clenr  Yellow.- Cocks.— 1.  D.  Langlanda.  2,  A.  R.  Langlanda. 
3.  W.  B.  HovelL  rhc.  J,  Balfoor.  /ic,  W.  Silver,  A,  Gordon,  G.  "Watson,  W.  B. 
Hovell,  c,  T.  L.  Mitchell,  P.  Lvon.  Eens.-l  and  he,  W.  B.  HoveU.  2,  J. 
Balfour.    8,  G.  Chalmers,    c,  J  Bisset. 

Norwich  —Clear  Buff.-  Cocks.— 1  and  2.  W.  B.  Hovell.  3,  J.  Bisset.  vhc,  J. 
Bisset,  J.  Taylor,  he.  G.  Chalmers,  J.  Davidson.  J.  Hood,  J.  Balfour,  c,  W. 
Silver.  Hews.— 1.  B.  Laut'lands.  2,  G.  Watson.  S  and  f/it,  W.  B.  Hovell.  he, 
W.  Silver,  J.  Balfour,    e.  W.  Silver. 

Norwich.— il/(jrA:cd  Yellow.— Cock  or  Ren.— If'W  Silver.  2,  J.  Balfour.  3,  A. 
Gordon,  he,  J.  Scorgie.  Variegated  Yellow.-Coek  or  Hen.— 1,  W.  B.  HoveU. 
2,  G.  Chalmera.    3  and  vhc,  -f.  Bnliour. 

Norwich.— ilfarfced  Buff.— Cock  or  Hen.— land  3,  J.Balfour.  2,  J.Blair,  he,  J. 
Scorgie.  Variegated  Buff.— Cock  or  Een.—l  and  2,  W.  B.  Hovell.  3  and  vhc,  J. 
Balfour. 

CRESTED.-re«oir  or  Yellow  a/arfccd.—l  and  2,  W.  B.  Hovell.  S,  G.  Watson. 
vhc,  J,  Hood,  J,  Palfour. 

Crested.— Bw^  or  Buff  Marked— 1  and  2,  W.  B.  Hovell.  S,  J.  Balfour,  vhc, 
"W.  Silver,  W.  B,  HoveU  (Si.    e,  J.  Bisset,  W.  Dean. 

Green.— Cocfc  or  ben.—l,  A.  Smith.    2,  W.  B.  Hovell.    S,  J.  Bisset. 

Scotch  Fancy —C/ear  or  Ticked.— Cocks— I.  J.  Taylor.  2,  P.  Lyon.  8,  W. 
Dean,  he,  J.  Davidson.  Hens.-l  ani  2,  S.  M'Dougall.  3,  J.  Taylor,  he,  J. 
Davidson. 

CiNVAMON— JoTX/i^e  — Coefc  or  Een.—l,  "W.  B.  Hovell.  2,  P.  Lynn.  8,  J. 
Balfour.  Cinnamon.-  Cock  or  Een.—l  and  2,  J.  Balfour.  3,  W.  B.  Hovell, 
c,  P.  Lyon. 

Goldfinch  Mules.— Coefcs,— I,  Capt.  J.  Gordon.  2,  A.  Cameron.  3,  J. 
Donald, 

British  Birds,— GoW/infrhe.f.-l,  A.  Bums,  jnn.   2,  J.  David -on.   S.J.Taylor. 
Che,  W.  W  ilson.   Biii/.rtHc/K.*;.- J  and  3.  W.  D*^an.   2,  D.  Legget,   Siskins.— \  Si.nd 
2,  J.  Gillies.    8,  A.  K.  Barnttt.    Linntts.—l,  W.  Dean.    2  and  8,  A.  Gordon. 
SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Ladies'  Cup  for  best  bird  in  Section  L,  gained  by  R.  Sutherland. 

B.  Reid  &  Co.'s  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  Yellow  Belgian  in  Section  1., 
gained  by  R.  Sutherland. 

Society's  Cap  for  most  points  in  Section  I.,  gained  by  P.  Lyon. 


James  Cocker  &  Sons'  prize  of  78, 6d.  for  second  in  pointa.  Section  I.,  gained 
by  W,  Silver, 

.Society's  ("up  for  most  points  in  Section  IT  ,  gained  by  W.  B,  Hovell. 

Silver  Medal  from  the  Members  for  best  Dun  in  the  Exhibition,  gained  by 
P.  I. yon. 

Silver  Medal  from  the  Members  for  best  Goldfinch  Male  in  the  Exbibition 
gained  by  Capt.  J.  Gordon. 

Silver  Medal  from  the  Members  for  best  Qoldflnoh  in  the  Exhibition,  gained 
by  A    Burns,  jun. 

Silver  Medal  from  a  Member  for  best  Bullfinch  in  the  Exhibition,  gained  by 
W.  Dean. 

Judge. — Mr.  G.  J.  Barnesby,  Derby. 


THE  PRIZE  CHESHIRE  WAX-GUIDE-MAKING 
MACHINE. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  new  inventions  at  our  late 
apiarian  exhibition  was  the  above  little  contrivance,  for  which 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded;  and  as  the  long  winter  evenings 
are  now  upon  us,  and  preparations  for  the  next  year's  harve  s 
should  be  in  hand,  I  will  endeavour  to  figure  and  describe  this 
ingenious  contrivance.  Fi;;.  1  is  a  cross-section  of  the  whole. 
A,  A  platform  of  1-inch  deal  not  less  than  G  inches  broad,  and 
for  "Woodbury  frames  14  inches  long;  u  is  a  similar  piece  fixed 
on  A  at  right  angles — this  should  be  about  3  inches  high,  and 
the  same  length  as  a  ;  n  is  a  zinc  pan  1  inch  higb,  2i  broad,  and 
13  long,  filled  with  water;  e  is  a  block  of  fine  piaster  of  Paris 
about '2  inches  high,  1^  broad,  and  12^  long.  The  top  of  this 
block  in  Mr.  Cheshire's  machine  is  a  cast  of  the  foundations  ol 
worker  comb ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  plain  surface  will  answer 
equally  as  well,     o  is  the  top  bar  of  the  frame  to  be  waxed, 


Fig.  5.— Cross-section  of  Mr.  Cheshire's  'Wax-guide-making  Apparatus. 

placed  on  edge  between  e  and  b,  touching  the  former,  and  with 
its  medial  line  flush  with  the  top  of  e.  The  frame  is  supported 
in  this  position  by  two  or  three  pins  through  b,  as  c  holes  may 
be  bored  through  b  at  various  heights  in  order  to  accommodate 
frames  with  top  bars  of  different  widths. 
All  being  now  in  position  the  plaster  block  becomes  damp 


Fig.  6. — Frame  with  "Was  Guide  attached. 

throughout  its  substance  by  capillary  attraction  of  the  water. 
Some  wax  is  now  melted  in  a  common  glue-pot,  and  with  a  brush 
is  painted  on  the  top  surface  of  e,  extending  on  to  the  front 
face  of  G,  as  h  the  wax  cools  instantly,  firmly  adheres  to  the 
dry  wood  but  not  to  the  damp  plaster,  and  the  frame  may  be  at 
once  lifted  with  a  straight  wax  guide  made  and  fixed.  A  depth 
of  Ih  inch  will  be  found  quite  sufficient,  and  the  bees  will  fashion 
the  strip  of  wax  into  beautiful  straight  comb,  and  continue  it 
downwards  in  the  same  form.    When  everything  is  ready  a 
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man  may  easily  snpply  guides  to  a  hundred  frames  in  an  honr.- 
JoHN  Hunter,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing. 


THE  "WONDEKS  OP  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  2. 
Mt  first  letter  on  this  subject  touched  the  fact  that  both  the 
sovereign  and  subjects  of  a  bee  hive  are  produced  and  producible 
from  the  same  kind  of  eggs.  Though  both  are  hatched  from 
one  kind  of  eggs  they  are  not  treated  alike,  or  hatched  in  the 
same  kind  of  cells.  The  cells  in  which  queens  are  reared  are 
indeed  regal  palaces  compared  to  the  cells  of  working  bees. 
Royal  cells  occupy  much  more  space,  are  very  diilereutJy  con- 
structed, and  with  a  great  expenditure  of  was.  Koyal  cells  are 
vertical  in  form,  and,  therefore,  queens  are  reared  and  hatched 
with  their  heads  towards  the  floor-board,  whereas  workers  are 
reared  and  hatched  in  horizontal  cells  built  closely  together, 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  wax. 

Eggs  in  royal  cells  become  worms  (very  small  maggots)  in 
three  days,  when  they  may  be  easily  seen  floating  in  a  milk-like 
substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  The  royal  infants  grow 
uncommonly  fast  for  five  days,  completely  filling  their  cradles 
by  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  bees  put  beaiitiful  lids  over 
them,  thus  sealing  them  up.  In  about  six  or  seven  days  more 
{fourteen  altogether)  they  come  to  maturity.  But  before  they 
are  born  the  tragedy  of  their  life  begins,  and  a  wonderful  tragedy 
it  is.  When  an  old  queen  dies  or  goes  away  with  a  swarm  the 
bees  invariably  rear  more  than  one  queen ;  generally  speaking 
they  rear  from  three  to  five  queens,  and  sometimes  more.  They 
come  to  perfection  about  the  same  time,  and  with  dispositions 
to  fight  and  murder  one  another.  These  princesses  have  no 
sisterly  feelings,  and  can  brook  no  rivals.  The  one  first  matured 
in  her  cell  gives  distinct  intimation  before  she  is  born  that  she 
will  claim  the  throne  of  the  hive  by  uttering  some  strange  and 
peculiar  sounds.  She  calls  "off,  off,  off,"  again  and  again,  and 
as  her  calls  and  claim  remain  unchallenged  she  pushes  the 
coverlet  of  her  cradle-cell  aside,  and  with  a  dignity  becoming 
royalty  asserts  herself  the  queen  of  the  hive.  She  is  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  community,  and  is  received  and  recognised  as 
their  rightful  sovereign.  The  sister  princesses  speedily  come  to 
maturity,  and  begin  to  call  "  off,  off,"  in  their  cells.  These 
sounds  indicate  rivalship  and  opposition,  which  much  provokes 
the  reigning  queen,  and  makes  her  run  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down  the  hive  with  unquenchable  deadly  hate  and  murderous 
intentions.  She  now  calls  "  peep,  peep,"  first  in  one  place  and 
then  at  another ;  meanwhile  her  sisters  accept  her  challenge  by 
repeating  their  "off,  oft,"  from  their  cells.  This  "piping "of 
the  queen  and  princesses  is  a  wonderful  feature  in  the  history 
of  bees.  What  is  it  for?  Who  can  explain  or  understand  it? 
It  is  doubtless  a  wise  and  necessary  arrangement  in  the  economy 
of  bees,  though  its  mysteries  are  too  deep  for  the  limited  powers 
and  perception  of  men. 

The  piping  of  queens,  if  continued,  heralds  the  departure  of 
second  and  third  swarms  from  hives.  The  queen  is  often  called 
"the  sovereign,"  and  the  bees  "the  subjects;"  but  it  should  be 
known  that  the  monarchy  of  a  bee  hive  is  a  very  limited  one, 
for  the  working  bees  sit  in  the  highest  council  chamber  and 
there  decide  the  destinies  of  the  community,  including  even  the 
birth,  life,  and  death  of  queens.  Very  well ;  when  the  bees 
decide  that  second  swarms  will  not  be  sent  off  they  speedily 
stop  the  piping.  The  princesses  are  killed  in  their  cells  and  cast 
out  of  the  hive.  If  swarming  be  decided  on  in  the  high  council 
the  piping  is  continued  for  three  days  and  nights,  when,  weather 
permitting,  a  second  swarm  issues  from  the  hive.  "We  have 
known  a  case  of  continued  piping  for  seven  days.  The  queen 
and  princesses  kept  answering  one  another  constantly  for  a 
whole  week,  night  and  day.  The  bees  kept  the  reigning  queen 
from  attacking  the  princesses  (unborn),  and  they  were  secured, 
watched,  and  confined  to  their  cells  like  dogs  to  their  kennels. 
And  never  did  dogs  bark  so  continuously  as  did  these  confined 
queens.  Just  one  word  in  passing  on  the  fact  that  these  young 
creatures  found  no  time  for  sleep  during  the  whole  week.  Sleep 
is  impossible  to  qaeens  during  the  piping  season.  If  they  can 
do  without  sleep  then  when  are  they  more  likely  to  require  it  ? 

The  interesting  incidents — the  fuss  and  pageantry  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  queens  to  the  world — are  numerous  and 
difficult  to  describe.  Queens  have  stings,  blunt  and  curved, 
which  they  never  use  but  in  royal  battles.  No  amount  of  pro- 
vocation or  pressure  by  human  hands  ever  cause  them  to  use 
their  stings.  Human  breath  is  most  offensive  to  working  bees, 
but  queens  may  be  safely  rolled  under  the  tongue  and  held  in 
the  mouth  of  any  person.  I  shall  leave  this  part  of  my  subject 
by  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  a  royal  battle  seen  and 
described  by  a  lady.  "  The  bees  had  built  six  queen  cells,  and 
in  about  twelve  days  the  first  queen  was  hatched.  As  soon  as 
she  was  fairly  born  she  marched  rapidly,  and  in  the  most 
energetic  manner,  over  the  combs,  visited  the  other  cells  in 
which  were  the  embryo  queens,  and  seemed  at  times  furious  to 
destroy  them.  The  workers,  however,  surrounded  her,  and 
prevented  such  wholesale  murder.  For  two  days  she  was  intent 
upon  her  fell  purpose,  kept  in  almost  continuous  motion  to 


effect  it.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  second  queen  was  ready  to 
come  out,  piping  and  making  noises  to  attract  attention.  A  part 
of  the  bees  then  seemed  to  conclude  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
first  queen  with  them  and  swarm,  but  by  some  mistake  she 
remained  in  the  hive  after  the  swarm  had  left.  The  second  queen 
left  her  cell  soon  after  the  swarm  had  gone,  and  now  there  were 
two  hatched  queens  in  the  hive.  The  workers  were  in  a  state 
of  great  uneasiness  and  commotion,  seeming  impatient  for  the 
destruction  of  one  of  them.  The  queens  met,  and  the  combat 
commenced  in  which  one  was  to  gain  her  laurels  and  the  other 
to  die.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  They  grappled 
each  other,  and,  like  expert  wrestlers,  strove  to  inflict  the  fatal 
blow.  For  some  moments  the  parties  seemed  equally  matched. 
The  bees  stood  looking  calmly  on  the  dreadful  struggle.  The 
battle,  like  all  others,  had  its  close;  one  fell  on  the  field,  and  was 
immediately  taken  by  the  workers  and  carried  out  of  the  hive. 
The  swarm  was  hived,  but  being  without  a  queen,  came  rushing 
back,  but  was  not  in  time  to  witness  the  fatal  straggle." 

The  life  of  a  queen  bee  to  the  community  is  of  inestimable 
value.  See  what  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  in  constructing 
royal  cells ;  what  a  short  time  is  required  to  hatch  princesses ; 
what  peace  and  joy  reign  in  a  hive  possessing  a  healthy  queen ; 
what  affection  is  mauif-sted  for  her  by  the  bees — their  uneasi- 
ness when  she  is  out  of  their  sight — their  wail  of  lamentation 
when  she  is  lost — their  utter  hopelessness,  ruin  and  collapse 
when  they  have  no  eggs  wherefrom  to  raise  a  successor! — 
A.  Pettigbew. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Cauden  Sqoabe,  Londok. 

Lat.  Bl°  83'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. ;  Altitnde,  111  feet. 
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Sat.   1 

59.986      46  0 

45.0 

s.w. 

42  4 

47  8 

41.3 

43.8 

4)5 

0158 

Sun.  2 

8)  192      S3  0 

330 

S.E. 

4IJ.4 

493 

29.1 

48.9 

25  2 

0.184 

Mo.    S 

30,111       E2  5 

51.8 

N.W. 

41.8 

54.5 

82.4 

61.0 

33.3 

— 

Tu.    4 

SO  276      44.5 

443 

N. 

43  5 

49.3 

37  3 

60.7 

33.2 

— 

Means 

30.213      43.6 

42.7 

42  2 

48.5 

87.9 

53  7 

86.0 

0.302 

REMAKKg. 
29th. — Fine  morning,  but  no  Bun  ;  overcast  at  night. 
30th.— DqII  and  overcast  throughout  the  day;  very  cahn. 
3lBt. — Generally  dul],  but  bright  Bun  at  intervals ;  cloudy  at  night.    On  the 
whole  the  liuest  day  in  the  week. 
lat. — Dark,  damp,  and  thick  all  day,  with  rain  at  and  after  11  a.m.    The 

temperature  nnuanally  steady. 
2nd. — Raiu  at  intervals  all  day,  and  at  times  very  dark ;  rain  also  during 

the  night. 
3rd. — A  little  rain  before  9  a.m.    A  warm  damp  day,  a  fine  sunset,  and  star- 
light night. 
4th. — Very  dark  early;  rather  bright  for  a  short  time  about  noon;  damp 
and  thick  till  6  p.m.,  and  then  much  finer. 
The  most  remarkable   feature  of  the  week   is   the  equability  of  the   air 
temperature.    From  9  a.m.  on  26th  to  9  p.m.  on  the  Ist  it  only  varied  from 
40.5'^  to  47.8^.— G.  J.  Ssuon3. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  5. 

No  recovery  from  last  week,  with  the  exception  of  late  Borta  of  Pears,  for 

which   a   good   demand   is   now    being  felt.       Some  very   fine   samples    of 

St.  Michael  Pines  are  now  to  he  seen  in  the  market,  completely  spoiling  the 

Bale  of  English  ones. 


B.  d.  B.  d. 

Applee i  sieve    1  0to2  0 

CbestnutQ bushel  12  0  20  0 

Figa  doz.    0  0  0  0 

Filberts.  Coba lb.    0  5  0  9 

Grapes, hothouHO lb.    ^  0  6  0 

Lemons ^^100    6  0  12  0 

Oranges ^100    G  0  12  0 


Peaches  doz. 

Pears,  kitchen doz. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Strawberries   lb. 

Walnuts \y\m 

ditto bushel 


.  d.  B.  d. 
OtoO  0 
0      0    0 


TEOETABLES, 


Artichokes  dozen    0 

Asparagus 1^  ICO  10 

French bundle  18 

Beaoi,  Kidney i  sieve    0 

Beet,  Red dozen    1 

Broccoli bundle    0 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve    2 

Cabbage dozen    1 

Carrots bunch    0 

Capsicums **  lUi)    1 

t'aulillawer dozen    2 

Celery bundle    1 

Colewort-a..  doz.  bunches  2 
Cucumbers each    1 

pickling dozen    1 

Endive dozen     1 

Ft-nufcl bunch    0 

Garlic lb.    0 

Herbs bunch    0 

Horseradish bundle    4 

Leeka bunch    0 


d.  8.  d. 
OtoO  0 
0    12 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1  6 
0    0 

2  0 
0  8 
2  0 
6  0 
2  0 
4    0 

2  0 

3  0 
2    0 

e   0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Lettuce dozen 

French  Cabbage    .... 

Maahrooms pottle 

Mustard  &.  CresB    puonet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney du... 

Radishes.,  doz,  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bund  e 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bun  h 

Vegetable  Marrows 


B.  d.     8.  d 

0  etoi  0 

10      16 

1  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day      Day 

of     1    o( 

Montb  Week. 

IS 

Th 

11 

F 

15 

S 

Ifi 

Son 

17 

M 

18 

Tn 

19 

W 

Prom  ol 

29.9'. 

JANUARY  13—19,  1876. 


Royal  Society  at  8.3T  p.m. 

Qiieckett  (Microscopical)  Club  at  S  p.m. 

2   SCXDAV   AFTER  EpIPHiNY. 

London  Institute,  5  p.m.    Victoria  Institute,     P.ii . 
Zoological  Sjciety  at  8.30  p.m. 

Koyal  Horticultural  Sjcioty— Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
[raitteea  at  11  a.m. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

Liondun. 


Sun 
Bisea. 


Snn 

SetB. 


Moon 
Kisea. 


Moon 

Sets. 


Moon's 
Aee. 


Day 

iNieht. 

Mean. 

h.    m. 

4HII 

1  29  3 

86.2 

8      4 

42.1 

1  29.9 

86.0 

8      3 

41.7 

!  289 

35  3 

8      2 

4%n 

31.0 

86.5 

8      1 

42.1! 

1  28.7 

35.6 

8      0 

43.(1 

31.3 

36  9 

7    69 

43.1 

S0.6 

36.9 

7    68 

b.  m. 

7  18 

8  43 

10  3 

11  20 
morn. 

0  S5 

1  50 


h.  m. 

9  43 

9  59 

10  10 

10  21 

10  31 

10  44 

10  57 


Days. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
< 
23 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


m.  B. 

9  9 

9  23 

9  43 

10  4 

10  24 

10  43 

11  1 


Day 

of 

Year. 


13 
14 
15 

IG 
17 
18 
19 


Prom  obaeryationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  43.4';   and  its  night  temperature 


THE   MISTLETOE  AND  ITS   CULTURE. 

[This  ia  the  first  part  of  a  commanicition  to  the  Maidstone 
Gardeners'  Mutaal  Improvement  Association  by  its  Srcrftary, 
Mr.  J.  Kentish.     The  second  part  on  the  Holly  will  follow.] 

HE  Mistletoe  is,  as  you  are  aware,  an  ever- 
green parasitical  busb,  found  very  rarely 
growing  upon  the  Oak,  but  principally  upon 
Apple  trees,  and  in  England  is  therefore 
more  common  in  our  cider  counties.  It  is 
found  on  the  Lime  trees  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  on  the  Black  Poplar  in  Surrey. 
In  Jerusalem  and  Spain  it  is  found  on  the 
OHve  tree.  The  roots  of  the  Mistletoe  pene- 
trate the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
and  extend  themselves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
soft  wood  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant.  The  roots  of 
the  Mistletoe,  as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  iu 
growth,  become  embedded  in  the  solid  wood.  The  root, 
however,  in  no  way  unites  with  the  tree,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  its  own  plant  from  the  sap ;  thus  the 
effect  of  the  Mistletoe  upon  the  tree  must  be  to  injure 
the  branch,  particularly  the  part  beyond  the  Mistletoe. 
This  parasitical  plant  absorbs  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing sap  and  gives  nothing  in  return  ;  it  solely  robs,  and  is 
on  that  account  not  liked  in  orchards.  This,  I  said,  is  a 
parasitical  plant — i  c,  it  not  only  lives  on  another,  but 
maintains  its  hfe  by  robbing  of  its  sap  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows  ;  it  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than  many  other 
plants  growing  on  trees,  which  are  termed  Epiphytes,  the 
difference  being  that  these  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark  or  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  writer  states  that  there  are  two  experiments  which 
remain  to  be  tried  with  Mistletoe — 1st,  Can  it  be  propa- 
gated by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  bark  in  the  manner 
of  buds  or  grafts  ?  Snd,  Whether  a  pl.ant  of  Mistletoe 
would  keep  alive  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  after  that 
tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots?  The  Mistletoe  is  seldom  known  to  cease  grow- 
ing whOe  the  tree  is  alive,  'but  when  the  tree  dies  the 
Mistletoe  dies  also.  The  method  of  propagatiog  is  by 
the  berries,  they  being  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a 
living  tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  supposed  to  be  by  birds,  especially  the  missel  thrush, 
which  after  having  satisfied  itself  by  eating  the  berries 
wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  the  outer  part 
of  its  beak  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  it  has 
alighted,  and  so  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking 
to  the  bark.  Aristotle  .and  Pliny  among  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  molerns,  considered  that  the 
Mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrement  of  the  birds 
which  had  fed  on  the  berries,  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach  and  jirocess  of  digestion  were  necessary  to 
prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  They  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seeds  would 
vegetate  without  passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and 
at  his  suggestion  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
inserted  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  White 
Poplar  tree,  which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  suc- 
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cess.  This,  Professor  Martin  observes,  has  been  since 
done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the  berries  on 
the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees  and  by  inserting  them 
in  a  cleft,  or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was 
the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.  Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  the  spring  of  1833  rubbed  nine 
Mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  Apple  tree,  all 
of  which  germinated.  Two  produced  only  one  radicle 
each,  six  produced  two  radicles  each,  and  one  produced 
three  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  than  one.  In  the  seeds  of  the  i^lant  there  are  as 
many  embryos  as  radicles.  The  celebrated  Du  Hamel 
arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  like  the  seeds  of 
other  plants  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they 
had  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout, 
not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds  of  living  trees, 
but  on  dead  branches— on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground, 
&c.  But  though  they  germinated  in  these  situations  they 
did  not  live  any  time,  except  on  the  bark  of  living  trees. 
M.  Dn  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  germinate  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both  cases 
the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of 
the  room  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness.  The  first  mdication 
of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles. 
I  also  learn  that  Mistletoe  can  be  easily  propagated  on 
Thorns,  or  Crab  Apples  planted  in  pots  for  the  conve- 
nience of  remov.al.  The  berries  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  also 
of  Holly,  are  used  for  making  birdhme,  but  differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  which  make  the  best. 

Mistletoe  used  at  one  time  to  be  used  in  England  as  a 
remedy  for  epilepsy,  but  it  is  not  now  used  in  medicine. 

Our  Christmas  festivities  undoubtedly  were  derived  from 
the  heathen  nations  who  used  the  Mistletoe.  The  25th 
of  December  was  originally  their  great  saturnalia  day  : 
hence  the  early  records  of  revelries  and  excesses,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  other  strange  characters. 

The  Mistletoe,  particularly  that  which  grows  on  the 
Oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient  Britons. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  year  the  Druids  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests  and  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot 
of  the  finest  Mistletoe-bearing  Oak,  on  which  they  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered 
as  the  most  powerful.  After  this  the  principal  Druid, 
clad  in  a  white  garment,  ascended  the  tree  and  cropped 
the  Mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife  or  pruning 
hook,  the  other  Druids  received  it  in  a  sheet  of  pure  white 
cloth  which  they  held  beneath  the  tree.  The  Mistletoe 
was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chief  Druid  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  as  a  preservative  against 
witchcraft  and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched 
the  ground  it  was  considered  to  be  the  omen  of  some 
dreadful  misfortune  which  was  .about  to  fall  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the 
moon  was  six  days  old,  and  two  white  bulls  were 
sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  I  may  here  observe 
that  a  gentleman  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  possesses  a 
crescent  of  gold  about  the  shape  of  and  to  represent  the 
moon  immediately  after  she  had  passed  the  first  quarter. 
This  golden  crescent  used  to  be  worn  by  the  chief  Druid 
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whfn  euttiEg  the  Mistlttoe  with  the  poldeu  knife.  No  pro- 
fane hand  could  pretume  to  cut  the  Mistletoe;  nor  were  all 
timcB  and  seafots  proper  for  the  performance  of  this  rite. 
The  If  gend  of  Friga  acd  other  Saxon  deities  connected  with 
the  Mistletoe  is  too  long  for  repetition  in  our  pages.  The 
suppoEed  magical  properties  of  the  Mistletoe  are  referred  to 
by  many  writers.  Lilius  mentions  the  Mistletoe  as  one  of  the 
things  necesEBiy  to  make  a  man  a  magician  or  Druid.  In  the 
dark  ages  a  similar  belief  prevailed,  and  even  to  very  recent 
days  the  peaeants  of  Holstein  and  eome  other  countries  call 
the  Mistletoe  the  "  Spectre's  Wand,"  fxom  a  supposition  that 
holding  a  branch  of  Mistletoe  in  the  hand  will  not  only  enable 
a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to  speak  to  him.  A 
writer  in  the  year  1791  stated  that  the  Gnidbel  or  Mistletoe 
was  tuppoEed  by  some  to  have  been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  adding  that  hence,  probably,  arose  the 
custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  who  dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venue, 
Friga,  the  goddess  of  Love,  so  as  to  place  it  entirejy  under 
her  control,  and  prevent  it  fiom  being  used  against  her  as  an 
instrument  of  mischief.  In  feudal  times  the  Mistletoe  was 
gathered  on  Christmas  eve  with  great  solemnity,  and  hung  up 
in  the  great  hall  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing.  This  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  poem. 

"  Foith  to  tie  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather-in  the  Mistlttoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all." 

From  then  till  now  Mistletoe  has  been  considered  part  of  our 
Christmas  adornings. 

The  most  certain  mode  of  increasing  the  Mistletoe  is  by 
affixing  the  berries  to  the  smooth  young  bark  of  Apple  or 
other  suitable  trees,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  tolerably 
certain  to  germinate  if  not  devoured  by  birds.  In  districts 
where  the  Mistletoe  is  scarce  the  berries  cannot  be  too  thickly 
sown,  and  some  of  them  may  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Failnres  arise  mainly  by  inserting  the  seed 
into  crevices  of  the  old  bark  or  not  protecting  the  berries  from 
birds.  The  plant  may  be  increased  by  grafting,  but  not  nearly 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  seed.  A  good  plan  is  to  gather  the 
berries  at  this  period  and  preserve  them  until  the  trees  are 
breaking  into  leaf,  and  then  smear  them  thickly  on  the  .>ouBg 
branches.  Some  have  found  it  better  to  raise  a  flap  of  baik 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  a.,  ^^^  place  cne  or  two  seeds 
beneath  it,  and  thus  protect  them  from  the  birds. 


PEAS  NEW  AND   OLD. 

Peas  are  the  princes  of  summer  vegetables.  They  have  in 
the  garden  the  best  ground  and  the  most  favoured  situation. 
On  exhibition  tables  they  every  year  make  finer  displays  and 
absorb  a  greater  amount  of  public  attention  than  any  other 
green  vegetable.  In  trade  catalcgues  they  are  given  the  post 
of  honour,  and  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  garden- 
ing press  they  have  the  prominence  of  which  they  are  worthy. 
"Peas  is  Peas  all  I'  world  ower,"  was  the  stock  phrase  of  an 
old-fashioned  Yoikshire  gardener  who  prided  himself  upon 
being  proof  against  "  t'  sorts  wi'  new  names  ;"  but  the  merits 
of  Veitch's  Perfection  were  more  powerful  than  even  the  old 
Yorkshireman's  prejudices.  That  was  the  first  "new sort" 
that  broke  down  the  barriers  of  his  exclusiveness,  and  he  lived 
to  grow  other  new  soite,  and  to  acknowledge  them  as  being 
"  distinct  and  good." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  old 
axiom  "  As  like  as  two  Peas,"  that  there  is  a  great  dissimi- 
larity in  the  varieties  of  this  favourite  legume.  The  nfcv  sorts 
are  not  only  distinct  in  many  important  features  from  the  old 
varieties,  but  they  are,  except  those  of  the  early  round  section, 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  hybrids  of  Mr.  Laxton  and  Dr. 
Maclean  are  totally  dissimilar  froin  the  "  old  standards  "  in 
character  ;  also,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  in  price. 

Now  there  are  many  who  resent  the  "  fancy  prices  "  which 
are  attached  to  new  Peas  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  money,  and  that  to  eat  Peas  at  5s.  per  quarter  pini 
is  an  UBjuBtifiuble  luxury.  True,  but  the  price  is  not  assessed 
on  the  table  quality  of  the  article,-  but  simply  on  its  scarcity, 
and  if  a  sort  is  really  new,  also  distinct  and  good,  it  will 
certainly  find  purchasers  let  its  price  be  what  it  may. 

New  and  high-priced  vegetables,  and  the  trade  enterprise  of 
vendors  by  the  liberal  prizes  offered  for  their  new  intro- 
tuctions,  have  been  productive  of  good,  not  to  themselves 


alone  and  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled ,  but  as  fostering  a 
higher  type  of  kitchen  gardening,  and  making  that  depart- 
ment of  the  gardener's  duties  more  enjoyable  and  attractive. 
The  kitchen  gardens  of  the  opulent  are  not,  and  should  not  be, 
regarded  wholly  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  They 
should,  of  course,  primarily  be  devoted  to  tho  culinary  require- 
ments of  the  household,  but  they  also  should  add  a  measure 
of  enjoyment,  and  be  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to 
their  owners  and  attendants.  By  the  introduction  of  new 
and  proportionally  expensive  vegetables  in  small  quantities  a 
new  and  healthy  feature  is  imparted  to  a  garden.  The  very 
rarity  and  cost  of  the  articles  will  stimulate  the  gardener  to 
give  them  the  lest  attention,  and  by  thtm  the  garden  will 
become  more  thoroughly  worked  and  be  brought  into  better 
condition  than  before.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
those  gardeners  who  make  trials  in  small  quantities  of  new 
vegetables,  and  who  submit  their  produce  to  the  great  exhi- 
bitions, do  not  fail  in  the  culinary  requirements  of  home,  and 
that  the  gardens  in  their  keeping  are  not  only  not  neglected, 
but  that  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  culture.  This  im- 
proved state  has  in  a  great  measure  been  brought  about  by  the 
greater  value  of  the  crops  that  have  been  introduced.  In 
these  instances  the  small  extent  of  ground  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  experimental  purposes  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  rest.  Thus 
nothing  has  been  lost  in  the  utility  of  such  gardens,  but  to 
them  has  been  added  an  element  of  enjoyment — it  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  unpardonable  to  say  an  element  of  beauty.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  one  plant  which  affords  pleasure  to 
the  eye  and  mind  is  not  as  beautiful  as  another.  I  think  I 
have  seen  as  much  beauty  in  well- cultivated  and  well-tended 
trial  rows  of  new  Peas  as  in  rows  of  Roses.  Yea,  I  have 
turned  from  the  Roses  to  admire  the  Peas.  So  also  have 
other  gardeners.  I  know  also  garden  owners,  not  only  gentle- 
men but  ladies,  whose  kitchen  gardens  have  afforded  them 
delight ;  but  when  devoted  solely  to  purposes  of  utility  they 
were  seldom  entered  by  their  owners. 

Can  anyone  suppose  that  the  gardens  in  charge  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr.  Cox,  and  other  gar- 
deners of  equal  fame,  are  less  productive  in  useful  returns  for 
the  new  and  rare  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  them  ? 
No:  These  gardens  are  in  the  highest  state  of  culture,  their 
usefulness  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  besides  being  useful  they 
are  made  infinitely  more  enjoyable  than  before,  and  more 
instructive. 

New  and  highly-pricad  vegetables  must  not,  therefore,  be 
judged  by  their  "pot-filling"  qualities,  but  should  be  re- 
garded as  "  germs  of  future  usefulness,"  and  in  the  meantime 
as  objects  affording  "  present  pleasures."  Just  as  the  stock- 
masters  and  lovers  of  animals  and  of  birds  have  their  highly 
valued  favourites,  not  as  beicg  of  real  service,  but  as  affording 
pleasure — hobbies  ;  so  may  gardens  and  gardeners  have  their 
pets^ — their  "fancy  crops" — which  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
contentment  of  the  man,  and  bring  out  his  best  qualities,  and 
afford  enjoyment,  and  in  the  end  profit,  to  tho  master. 

I  am  probably  as  practical  as  most  men,  and  have  been  as 
succescfal  in  my  vegetable  supply,  yet  by  the  introduction  of 
new  vegetables  in  reasonable  quantities  I  have  made  my 
work  more  pleasurable  to  myself,  aud  have  noticed  the  in- 
creased interest  that  my  employer  has  taken  in  his  garden  by 
watching  the  growth  of  varieties  which  he  has  not  seen  before. 
The  profit  ot  the  garden  has  not  been  decreased,  but  its 
pleasuivs  have  been  increased.  That  I  hold  to  be  a  great 
gain  effected  mainly  by  new  and  highly-priced  seeds  of,  especi- 
ally. Peas.  They  are  vegetable  "fancies"  which  have  been 
indulged  in  with  great  satisfaction  and  not  without  profit. 
Y'et  while  admitting  tho  usefulness  of  highly-priced  Peas  in 
stimulating  the  taste  in  kitchen  gardening,  I  cannot  withhold 
my  meed  of  approval  of  Mr.  Turner  for  cot  hurriedly  sending 
out  his  new  Pea  Dr.  Maclean,  but  reserving  it  until  his  stock 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distribute  it  in  large 
quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  do  not  speak  without 
knowledge  of  this  variety  viheu  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acquisiiions  in  new  Peas  of  recent  years. 
Some  rows  of  it  were  really  "  beautiful  "  and  exceedingly  use- 
ful. In  cropping  and  in  quality  it  is  alike  good.  If  only  a 
hmited  number  of  new  Peas  cau  be  tried  this  should  be  one 
of  them. 

I  am  able  also  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  some  other  new  Peas, 
and  recommend  as  euiiceutly  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden 
Mr.  Laxton's  new  catly  variety  The  Shah.  If  it  does  not  super- 
sede all  ear)y  Peas  it  will  at  least  be  worth  the  crown  that  it 
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costs.  It  should  be  sown  atoncefortestioo;  with  William  I.,  the 
earliest  of  the  round-seeded  section.  The  Shdh  is  a  fine  Pea  and 
likely  to  become  popular,  unless  Mr.  L-txton  should  supersede 
it,  for  there  nppoars  to  he  no  likelihood  that  that  fertile  hybri- 
dist will  "rest  and  be  thankful."  Still  finer  is  its  congener 
which  is  Appropriately  named  Standard,  a  designation  war- 
ranted by  ita  appearance,  habit,  and  productiveness.  The 
above-named  varieties  constitute  a  trio  which  for  value  and 
distinctness  probibly  surpass  any  like  number  of  "  novelties" 
which  have  been  offered  in  any  previous  year.  They  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  garden,  and  will  produce  a  stock 
of  seed  of  undoubted  value. 

I  will  now  notice  a  few  other  varieties  of  great  merit  which 
have  been  introduced  during  recent  years,  sorts  which  I  know 
are  productive,  and  which  have  been  prominent  at  all  im- 
portant horticultural  exhibitions  during  the  past  season. 

First  I  name  a  Pea  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  "  fullest 
fame " — Dr.  Hogg.  This  should  be  sown  with  the  earliest 
section,  and  it  will  form  a  succession  to  them,  it  being  almost 
"  a  first  early,"  handsome,  prolific,  and  excellent.  As  a  gar- 
den and  exhibition  Pea  it  possesses  high  qualities.  It  should 
he  noted  that  all  exhibition  Peas  are  not  high-class  table  Peas. 
Thus  Superlative  and  Supreme  are  imposing  in  appearance  by 
their  size,  shape,  and  colour,  yet  they  are  not  "  high  quality  " 
Peas  as  compared  with  the  best  of  the  wrinkled  Marrows. 
Peas  of  the  Prizetaker  strain  invariably  are  better  in  appear- 
ance than  quality.  The  following,  however,  combine  with  an 
imposing  appearance  superior  table  qualities: — Fillbaakct, 
Connoisseur,  Supplanter,  and  Omega  of  Mr.  Lixton ;  G.  P. 
Wilson,  James's  Prolific,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co. ;  Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  From  those  named  may  be  selected  six  of 
the  best  exhibition  Peas ;  and  as  the  difficulty  is  to  decide 
which  to  exclude,  intending  competitors  must  grow  them  all. 
James's  Prolific  is  considered  by  some  to  be  too  light  in  colour 
for  the  exhibition  table,  but  on  that  account  it  must  not  be 
lightly  set  aside,  as  it  invariably  "shows"  well,  and  it  is  of 
admitted  high  quality.  Its  productiveness  is  also  remarkable, 
and  when  had  true  and  well  grown  its  rows  are  truly  kitchen- 
garden  "  ornaments,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  selection  from  Wonderful,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  on  that  useful  kind.  If  the  stock  is 
not  selected  with  care  it,  like  other  Pea  sports,  is  apt  to  re- 
vert to  the  normal  type. 

Most  valuable  as  useful  garden  Peas  and  frequently  afford- 
ing pods  worthy  of  exhibition,  are  Premier  and  Best  of  All, 
which  appear  to  bo  closely  allied,  and  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Culverwell's  Prolific  Marrow  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  must 
have  a  place  amongst  the  "  most  useful "  sorts,  its  high  quality, 
productiveness,  and  distinct  appearance  presenting  great 
claims  to  attention,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  long  over- 
looked. The  sorts  named  may  not — indeed  they  are  not, 
enperior  in  table  qualities  to  some  older  sorts,  bat  for  quality 
with  appearance,  for  use  and  ornament,  they  are  those  from 
which  a  selection  must  be  made. 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  require  Peas  for  exhibition. 
They  do  not  judge  of  the  Peas  in  the  pods,  but  when  shelled 
and  cooked.  In  a  word,  they  do  not  want  "  fancy  "  Peas,  and 
they  will  not  purchase  "new"  Peas.  Beyond  question  such 
can  have  produce  of  the  very  highest  quality,  for  the  Pea 
kingdom  has  many  subjects,  and  some  of  the  "  old  inhabi- 
tants "  possess  sterling  worth.  Take,  for  instance.  Champion 
of  England.  If  it  does  belong  to  the  "  lower  orders  "  none 
of  the  "aristocrats"  can  better  adorn  the  table.  I  am  not 
in  the  "  secrets  of  the  seedsmen,"  but  dare  almost  venture 
a  guess  that  the  public  demand  for  this  Pea  is  greater  than 
for  any  other  "  general  crop  "  variety.  Whether  that  be  so  or 
not  it  is  a  prince  among  Peas,  and  it  I  was  compelled  to  have 
only  one  variety  that  one  would  be  the  Champion  of  England. 
Huntingdonian  and  Culverwell's  Champion  appear  to  be  selec- 
tions from  the  Champion,  and  are  undoubtedly  good,  as  they 
must  be,  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  superior  in  constitution, 
but  for  table  excellencies  they  can  be  no  more  than  equal,  and 
that  is  high  praise.  Where  ground  is  scarce  and  sticks  plenti- 
ful, and  where  the  one  object  is  a  certain  supply  of  superior 
Peas,  that  supply  cmnot  be  more  surely  provided  than  by 
sowing  row  after  row — from  February  till  May,  half  of  each 
month  inclusive — of  Champion  of  England. 

But  what  before  and  what  after?  Well,  for  before  sow 
anybody's  "First  Early,"  that  is,  anybody  having  a  reputation 
to  lose.  If  you  deal  with  Carters  order  "  First  Crop ; "  if  with 
Suttons,  "Ringleader;"  if  with  Veitch's,  "  Dillistone's  Early." 


There  will  be  no  difference  except  oa  the  outside  of  the  parcels. 
A  trifle  later,  but  equally  good,  is  Saugator's  No.  1,  and  better 
than  any  but  dearer  are  William  I.  and  Alpha.  Any  one 
of  these,  with  a  breadth  of  Champion  sown  with  them  in 
February,  will  produce  "  all  prizes  and  no  blanks." 

But  what  after  that  is  for  latest  cropj  ?  Here  we  have  many 
bids  for  popular  favour,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  unworthy  of 
the  great  Pea  family  and  its  petrous  who  select  some  special 
representative.  If  restricted  to  one  kind  I  should  elect  No 
Plus  Ultra.  I  speak  after  much  experience  and  many  trials, 
and  I  admit  having  proved  the  value  of  other  sorts ;  but  i 
cannot  be  separated  from  my  old  friend.  But  it  is  too  tall  for 
many,  and  then  what?  Well,  then,  as  the  most  reliable  late 
Pea  of  first  quality  and  lowly  growth  the  true  Hairs'  Dwarf 
Mammoth  has  yet  no  superior.  It  is  not  later  oa  first  com- 
ing into  use  than  Veitch's  Perfection,  neither  is  it  better,  but 
it  is  more  continuous  ia  bearing,  more  mildew-resisting,  and 
more  hardy,  and  hence  I  recommend  this  good  old  kind.  It 
may,  however,  be  superseded  by  Omfga,  for  I  know  no  other 
dwarf  late  Pea  to  which  it  is  for  U'?efal  qualities  likely  to  yield 
the  palm  of  supremacy.  British  Queen,  Hay's  Mammoth,  Tall 
Green  Mammoth,  and  their  many  abases,  all  possess  great 
merit  as  late  Peas,  as  does  General  Wyndham,  the  distinct 
Emerald  Marrow,  and  other  proved  sorts ;  in  fact  almost  all 
late  Peas  are  good  Peas,  and  few,  if  any,  are  likely  to  dis- 
appoint when  well  cultivated. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  "  cheap,"servic6able, 
general  purpose  Pea,"  the  good  qualities  of  which  I  fear  are 
sometimes  overlooked,  the  best  of  all  Peas,  perhaps,  for  a  poor, 
dry,  shallow  soil — I  mean  the  old  French  sort  Auvergne.  I 
was  glad  to  see  it  mentioned  in  your  correspondence  columns 
last  week,  for  if  it  is  very  old  it  is  very  useful ;  it  I  had  to  feed 
a  school  of  charity  boys  I  should  rely  on  Auvergne. 

Of  dwarf  Peas  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  are  Blue  Peter 
and  Bijou;  th'^y  require  deep  rich  soil  to  bring  out  their  best 
qualities. — A  Grower  and  Exhipitok. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN,  1875. 
I  snprosE  there  are  very  few  persons  who  can  look  back  on 
the  state  of  their  gardens  in  the  past  season  with  universal 
satisfaction.  We  have  read  complaints  from  some  of  ourmoit 
experienced  growers  of  the  losses  they  met  with  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  owing  to  the  wretched  character 
of  our  summer  months,  especially  that  terrible  July,  when  we 
could  indeed  say,  "  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day."  Bat  not 
less  disastrous  I  think,  at  least  in  this  part  of  England,  was 
the  drying  bitter  wind  of  May  and  June.  Vegetation  seemed 
completely  checked  ;  anything  that  was  planted  out  seemed  to 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  ;  and  although  groat  fruitfalness 
in  some  things  gave  us  good  hopes,  yet  in  many  ways  we  were 
doomed  even  in  this  to  be  disappointed.  I  never  had,  for 
example,  a  finer  prospect  of  a  Rose  bloom,  but  juat  at  the 
season  of  flowering  heavy  continuous  rain  gummed  many 
of  the  flowers  together,  and  destroyed  completely  the  delicate 
blooms  of  such  kinds  as  Mons.  Noman  and  Madacie  Lacharme. 
For  the  same  cause  the  Cherry  crop  in  our  county  was  a  com- 
plete failure  :  abundant  beyond  description,  but  the  incessant 
rain  completely  spoiled  the  fruit,  splitting  and  crushing  them 
in  threes  and  fours.  And  then  was  there  ever  such  a  season 
for  weeds  ?  Not  merely  was  it  that  they  grew  luxuriantly,  but 
the  ground  was  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  it 
properly,  and  hence  they  had  it  all  to  themselves.  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  go  out  into  my  garden,  and  quite  ashamed 
to  take  anybody  into  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  never  lay 
claim  to  neatness,  and  last  season  it  was  simply  disorder. 
The  finest  crop  I  had  in  the  garden  was  the  Sowthistle,  which 
I  consider  the  most  objectionable  of  all  weeds.  You  may  give 
a  pull  at  a  Nettle,  or  Dock,  or  Groundsel,  and  up  it  comes, 
but  the  Sowthistle  almost  always  breaks  off,  so  that  you  cannot 
possibly  pull  it  up ;  and  unless  you  are  armed  with  a  trowel 
or  some  such  implement  you  must  leave  it.  I  know  all  this 
is  a  confession  of  great  weakness,  but  then  it  is  better  to  state 
things  as  they  really  are  ;  moreover,  I  believe  many  were  in 
the  same  plight.  "I  have  weeded,"  said  one  of  our  largest 
growers  to  me,  "  my  standard  Roses  three  times,  and  they  are 
as  bad  as  ever."  "  Weeds  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  weeds,"  said 
the  superintendent  of  a  large  garden,  "  I  am  sick  of  them." 
And  as  I  rambled  about  I  could  see,  that  even  where  labour 
was  not  so  great  a  consideration,  that  the  weeds  were  masters 
of  thffl  field.  Labour  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Where 
it  is  scarce,  as  with  u?,  and  dear  moreover,  persons  of  narrow 
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mean?,  if  they  indnlge  in  the  luxury  of  a  garden,  must,  I  fear, 
abandon  the  hope  of  having  it  neat  if  we  have  Buoh  seasons 
as  the  past  has  been. 

My  little  greenhouse  was  as  full  as  ever  it  had  been,  and 
went  through  its  usual  metamorphoeis  from  the  Cyclamen  and 
Come)lia  season  on  to  the  end  of  the  summer,  giving  me  at  all 
times  a  few  flowers — sometimes  a  good  many — and  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  My  Camellias  were  a  great  disappointment 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  the  flower  buds.  I  had  in  the  pre- 
vious summer,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  placed  them  out 
of  doors  ;  and  however  this  practice  may  answer  where  there 
is  provision  made  for  shading  and  where  attention  can  be 
given  to  watering,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  mine  a  mistake,  and 
I  find  by  last  week's  Journal  that  so  experienced  a  gardener  as 
Mr.  Douglas  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  better 
indoors  than  out  during  the  summer.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
by  the  appearance  of  my  few  plants  at  this  time  (January  10th) . 
They  are  rapidly  opening,  and  very  few  if  any  going  brown  ; 
and  they  were  simply  removed  from  the  greenhouse  to  my 
small  cool  Grape  house,  where  they  have  been  all  the  summer 
under  the  shade  of  the  Vines.  I  have  found  too — at  least  I 
fancy  so — that  one  or  two  applications  of  Standen's  manure 
when  they  are  forming  their  buds  is  a  capital  thing  as  giving 
power  and  vigour  to  the  plants,  which  are  confined  in  pot 
room  and  apparently  require  something  of  the  kind.  I  app'y 
it  on  the  surface  as  powder,  leaving  the  watering  to  convey 
its  benefit  to  the  soil.  There  are  some  sorts  more  given  to 
dropping  their  buds  than  others,  and  amongst  these  I  have 
found  the  old  Double  White,  Fimbriata,  and  Henri  Favre 
about  some  of  the  worst.  Of  Azaleas  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  say.  I  had  no  new  varieties,  and  the  old  sorts,  with  the 
exception  of  Yariegata,  bloomed  well. 

Pelargoniums  consisted  entirely  of  the  new  varieties  of  1874 
and  those  of  1875  which  I  had  received  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Of  course  the  plants  are  small.  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  them  so,  and  so  cannot  grow  many  of  the 
older  varieties.  Of  those  which  were  sent  out  from  Slough 
last  spring  the  following  I  especially  noted  as  good  : — Arch- 
duchess, lower  petals  richly  painted  crimson;  top  petals  large 
spot,  crimson-purple  edge,  white  eye.  Crown  Prince,  deep 
maroon  top  petals,  bright  narrow  edge,  white  eye;  very  fine. 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  a  very  fine  scarlet  flower,  small  black 
spot  on  top  petals  ;  fine  form.  Duke  of  Connaught,  dark  rosy 
top  petals,  white  centre  ;  a  very  fine  flower.  Grand  Monarch, 
dark  top  petals,  crimson  edge,  orimsou  lower  petals.  Pres- 
byter, dark  maroon  tpot  on  top  petals,  crimson  edge,  clear 
white  centre.  Constance,  a  novel  flower ;  fawn  colour,  small 
spot,  shaded  with  orange,  clear  white  eye.  Alice,  maroon  top 
petals,  crimson-purple  edge,  large  white  eye.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  after  cutting  down  I  have  not  succeeded  with  them 
this  year.  Whether  when  put  out  of  doors  they  had  too  much 
rain  or  not  I  do  not  know,  bat  they  do  not  promise  well  for 
this  year's  bloom. 

After  my  Pelargoniums  are  done  blooming  I  have  little  left 
to  fill  the  house.  I  however  mean  to  try  this  year,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  cuttings  for  vases,  if  I  cannot  have  some 
Fuchsias.  And  while  writing  about  decorative  purposes  let 
me  say  that  I  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  number  of 
pots  of  Ixias,  and  that  I  found  their  cut  blooms  most  efiective. 
They  are  light,  graceful,  very  varied  in  colour,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  while  some  of  the  shades  of  colour,  such  as 
vbidiflora,  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  flower.  I  have  found 
the  best  plan  of  growing  them  is,  after  potting  them  in  autumn, 
to  put  them  into  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  there  until  the 
spring,  then  bringing  them  into  the  greenhouse  for  blooming. 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  these  few  remarks  that  my  little 
house  of  20  by  10  has  done  its  duty.- — D.,  Deal. 


NEW   GOLDEN   POPLAB. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert  of  Antwerp 
a  coloured  plate  representing  a  shoot  and  foliage  of  his  new 
Golden  Populus  canadensis.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Van  Geert  are  certain  that  he  would  not  circu- 
late any  representation  of  it  which  was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth.  Our  forest  scenery  is  destitute  of  golden  tints,  except 
in  the  autumn,  and  this  new  gain  of  Mr.  Van  Geert's  will  add 
a  beauty  and  variety  to  it  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 
In  hie  prospectus  Mr.  Van  Geert  says — 

"  Its  leaves  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Poplar, 
and  the  yellow  hue,  instead  of  looking  sickly,  has  a  warm  and 
vigorous  tint.    The  better  nourished  the  tree  is,  and  the  more 


it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  more  vivid  is  the  golden  hue. 
The  stalks  and  the  hark  of  the  shoots  become  then  dark  red, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  colouring. 

"  This  variety,  or  rather  this  freak  of  nature — for  it  was 
spontaneously  produced  on  a  single  branch  of  a  large  tree — has 
been  observed  by  ourselves  for  more  than  five  years,  and  during 
all  this  time  it  has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  alter  its  golden 
character. 

"  This  novelty  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  March,  187G, 
and  the  finest  specimens  will  be  forwarded  to  the  first  tnb- 
scribers." 


THE   D'ARCY   SPICE   APPLE. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  Apple,  said  to  be  new,  was 
sent  out  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Baddow  Pippin  by 
the  late  John  Harris  of  Broomtield,  Essex.  The  scions  of 
this  so-called  Baddow  Pippin  from  which  John  Harris  obtained 
his  Apple  were  procured  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jpremiah  Pledger  of  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  it  is  said  from 
Hazeleigh  Hall,  Essex;  but  wherever  they  came  from,  they 
were  grafted  by  a  gardener  named  Robert  Eolfe  on  to  a  tree 
in  Mr.  Pledger's  orchard  at  Little  Baddow,  Essex.  It  is  from 
this  grafted  tree  that  the  late  John  Harris  procured  the  scions 
for  his  Apples  which  he  sent  out  as  Baddow  Pippin. 

My  object  in  troubling  yon  with  this  letter  is  to  state  that 
this  Baddow  Pippin  is  in  reality  not  a  new  Apple  but  the  old- 
fashioned  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple,  and  has  been  growing  at  Tol- 


Fig.  7. — D'Arcy  Spice  Apple. 

leshunt  D'Arcy,  Essex,  under  the  name  of  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
restore  to  it  its  true  and  ancient  name.  The  tree  from  which 
I  obtained  the  specimens  of  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  forwarded  to 
you  is  seventy  or  eighty  years  old,  and  is  growing  in  D'Arcy 
Hall  garden  ;  and  in  the  mimory  of  persons  still  living  there 
were  three  old  worn-out  decayed  trees  of  D'Arcy  Spice  at 
D'Arcy,  which  were  probably  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time 
of  their  decease. 

Again.  In  the  year  1800  the  then  rector  (Rev.  Charles 
Carwardine)  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  adjoining  parish  to  D'Arcy, 
grafted  an  Apple  tree  in  the  rectory  garden  with  a  scion  of 
D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  obtained  by  him  from  a  tree,  at  that  time 
of  some  repute,  in  a  cottage  garden  at  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  and 
then  known  as  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple. 

I  think  D'Arcy  Spice  means  D'Arcy  espCoe,  and  that  the 
same  is  a  very  ancient  Apple,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  monks  who  held  lands  there.  D'Arcy  Hall  is  a  very  ancient 
moated  house  approached  by  a  bridge,  dated  1575,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book.  The  Apple  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Aromatic  Eusset,  aViaa  Burnt  Island  Spice  or  Brown 
Spice. 

The  D'.\rcy  Spice  Apple  is  a  first-class  dessert  Apple;  the 
tree  does  not  bear  well  until  of  some  age,  and  varies  in  growth 
according  to  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted.  I  think  if  grafted 
on  a  quick-growing  stock,  or  double-grafted,  it  would  become  a 
great  favourite.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Apple 
that  until  last  year  the  D'Arcy  people  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  their  "favourite  Apple  had  been  renamed  and  sold  as 
Baddow  Pippin.    I  do  not  think  that  John  Harris  knew  that 
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the  Apple  was  a  native  of  D'Aroy. — Horatio  Piggot,  Broad- 
loater  Down,  Tunhridge  Wells. 

[In  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual "  Spring  Eibston  is  men- 
tioned as  a  synonym  ot  this  Apple,  and  it  is  described  as 
follows — "  Fruit  medium-sized,  roundith  or  rather  oblate,  with 
prominent  ribs  on  the  sides,  which  terminate  in  four  and 
sometimes  five  considerable  ridges  at  the  crown,  very  much  ia 
the  character  of  the  London  Pippin.  It  is  sometimes  of  an 
ovate  shape,  caused  by  the  stallj  being  prominent  instead  of 
depressed,  in  which  case  the  ribs  on  the  sides  and  ridges  round 
the  eye  are  less  apparent.  Skin  deep  lively  green,  changing 
as  it  ripens  to  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  covered 
on  the  side  next  the  sun  with  dull  red,  which  changes  to  orange 
where  it  blends  with  the  yellow  ground ;  the  whole  consider- 
ably marked  with  thin  brown  russet  and  russety  dots.  Eye 
rather  large  and  open,  with  short  segments,  and  set  in  an 
angular  basin.  Stalk  very  short,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  and  with  a  particularly  rich 
and  vinous  flavour,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Nonpareil  and 
Kibston,  but  particularly  the  latter.  This  is  a  first-rate  dessert 
Apple  ;  in  use  in  November,  and  possessing  the  desirable  pro- 
perty of  keeping  till  April  or  May."] 


lEIS  RETICULATA   CULTURE. 

Ibis  keiiculata  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  requires,  to  grow  it 
well,  a  warm  corner  and  a  bed  of  pure  light  sandy  loam  ;  in 
the  ordinary  soil  of  an  old  flower  garden  the  bulbs  are  apt  to 
rot.  This  and  many  other  small  hardy  bulbs  will  generally 
break  up  into  offsets  and  dwindle  under  pot  cultivation.  The 
commonest  Crocus  or  Tulip  will  do  the  same.  Grow  the  Iris 
as  I  have  described  ;  take  up  and  store  in  dry  earth  or  sand 
when  the  foliage  dies  down,  and  select  the  best  bulbs  to  flower 
in  the  greenhouse ;  in  the  autumn  restore  the  bulbs  to  their 
old  quarters.  They  will  come  round  again  after  one  season's 
growth.  The  Peacock  Iris  should  be  grown  in  the  same  way, 
hut  absolutely  requires  a  glass  frame  over  the  bed. 

Pot  culture  is,  however,  possible  for  such  plants,  and  I 
recommend  the  following  treatment :  Use  rather  large  pots — 
say  8  inches  across  ;  soil,  very  sandy  pure  loam  ;  drainage, 
one  or  two  large  crocks  with  a  good  large  handful  of  moss 
over  them.  Put  in  plenty  of  bulbs — say  2  inches  apart,  grow 
them  in  a  good  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  and  bring 
them  into  the  greenhouse  in  the  spring  to  flower.  If  you  are 
short  ot  Pavonias  fill  up  the  space  with  Tritonias  as  an  edging 
round  the  pots. 

To  Mr.  Eobson  in  the  matter  of  Cyclamens ;  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Atkins  of  Painswiek  knows  more  about  them  than  all  of 
us  put  together,  and  would  doubtless  give  the  required  inform- 
ation. C.  persicum  has  many  local  forms,  and  runs  riot  in 
variation  even  in  the  wild  state.  Coum,  repandum,  eiiro- 
pffium,  and  hederifolium,  with,  perhaps,  iberieum,  are  true 
species. — B.  Tbevoe  Claeke. 


GEOS   COLMAN   GRAPE. 

1  HAVE  under  my  charge  two  rods  of  Gros  Oolman  growing 
in  a  Muscat  house,  both  worked,  the  one  on  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, the  other  on  Muscat  Hamburgh.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  diiier  from  "  Ex-Exhibitoe,"  for  with  me  it  is  a  first-class 
late  Grape,  not  only  a  noble-looking  fruit,  but  of  good  colour 
and  flavour,  and  so  much  approved  ot  by  my  employer  that  I 
am  working  another  on  to  the  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Not  only 
is  this  Grape  good  planted  out,  but  I  accidentally  discovered 
that  it  makes  a  good  pot  Vine.  I  forced  one  with  some  Black 
Hambiirghs,  and  it  produced  three  bunches  averaging  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  well  coloured  and  of  good 
flavour,  and  which  ripened  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
Black  Hamburghs.  I  have  another  cane  up  one  ot  the  rafters 
in  the  Peach  house  where  fire  is  not  used  after  the  fruit  is  set ; 
that  also  produces  noble  bunches  and  berries  which  colour 
well,  but  the  flavour  is  not  good. 

I  certainly  should  not  recommend  anyone  to  plant  Gros 
Colman  in  a  cool  house,  but  where  it  can  have  the  advantage 
of  a  Muscat  temperature  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  late 
Grapes  we  have.  I  may  state  that  my  Vines  are  all  planted 
inside  and  not  allowed  to  go  outside  at  all. — S.  Tayloe, 
Castlecroft. 


I  have  found  this  to  be  the  best  variety  of  late  Grape  grown, 
and  a  most  wonderful  bearer.    It  must  be  kept  late  to  bring 


out  the  proper  flavour.  I  cannot  boast  of  such  large  bunches 
as  Mr.  Turton  speaks  of  in  your  last  issue,  as  ours  is  not  a 
soil  suited  to  grow  heavy  bunches ;  but  still  they  are  wonder- 
fully large.— F.  W. 


EOLLESTON   HALL.— No.  2. 

THE    SEAT   OF   SIK   TONMAN   MOSLEY,    BABT. 

Veey  incomplete  would  a  notice  of  the  gardens  at  BoUeston 
be  it  limited  to  their  ornamental  features.  These  were  fully 
alluded  to  in  our  No.  708.  In  continuation  from  those  pages 
I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  useful  department  of  the 
gardens. 

The  glass  structures  are  numerous,  some  old,  some  new,  and 
they  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  space,  a  con- 
sequence of  being  erected  at  various  periods,  and  in  conson- 
ance with  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  Sir 
Tonman,  and  his  predecessor.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  'These 
structures  number  twenty-tour  exclusive  ot  frames,  and,  ex- 
cluding the  conservatory,  contain  nearly  20,000  superficial  feet 
of  glass.  They  are  heated  by  11,000  feet  of  4ineh  piping 
attached  to  two  boilers,  one  heating  8000  feet  and  the  other 
3000. 

The  heating  has  just  been  remodelled  under  Mr.  Buck's 
supervision  with  very  successful  results.  The  boilers,  with 
their  outlets  and  inlets,  and  the  piping  connection  contiguous, 
are  in  every  part  accessible  by  removing  a  portion  of  the 
flooring  of  flagstones,  which  form  the  roof  of  the  heating 
chamber  below.  There  is  no  setting  in  brickwork,  but  every 
part  of  the  arrangement  can  be  examined,  which  is  an  admir- 
able provision  facilitating  after-repairs  and,  if  necessary,  further 
alterations.  The  smoke  is  conducted  away  to  a  tall  shaft  at 
some  distance  from  the  houses.  This  has  been  an  extensive 
and  costly  work,  but  Sir  Tonman  is  evidently  a  believer  in  the 
old  sayings  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  ia  worth  doing  well," 
and  "what  ia  well  done  is  twice  done;"  that  he  recognises 
these  truths  the  observer  finds  abundant  evidence. 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  notice  the  contents  of 
some  ot  the  houses.  The  old  range  of  vineries  is  entered  by  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  museum.  The  roof  of  this  corridor  is 
covered  with  Matechal  Niel  Roses  and  Bignonias  trained  after 
the  manner  of  Vines,  and  which  yield  a  valuable  supply  ot  cut 
blooms ;  the  compartment  is  further  kept  gay  with  pot  plants 
in  variety.  The  first  vinery  entered  is  a  Black  Hamburgh 
house  30  feet  in  length,  the  Vines  being  old  and  trained  on 
the  extension  system.  The  next  house  is  also  a  vinery  of  the 
same  size,  and  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Vine  that  almost  fills 
the  preceding  house,  only  in  one  compartment  it  is  the  Black 
Hamburgh  while  in  the  other  it,  by  grafting,  yields  in  addi- 
tion fruit  of  Trebbiano  and  Lady  Downe's ;  and  further,  in 
one  division  the  fruit  is  ripe  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
other,  all  alike  good,  being  well  coloured  and  flavoured  and  free 
from  shanking.  Without  saying  that  the  extension  system 
produces  the  best  Grapes  it  may  almost  be  asserted  that  it  is 
the  easiest  and  simplest  mode  ot  producing  them,  and  that 
none  need  hesitate  on  treating  Vines  thus  naturally,  especially 
if  they  have  not  been  satisfactory  on  the  more  artistic  (artificial) 
plan  of  restricting  them  to  single  rods. 

The  next  is  a  Muscat  house  50  feet  in  length.  The  Vines 
have  been  planted  five  years,  and  are  in  admirable  condition; 
they  are  planted  inside,  the  roots  having  access  to  outside  bor- 
ders. Adjoining  is  a  house  ot  a  similar  size  planted  with  Black 
Hamburghs,  Alicantes,  and  a  Vine  of  Gros  Guillaume.  The 
Vines  are  young  and  produce  excellent  crops ;  as  an  instance 
ot  their  vigour  it  may  be  noted  that  this  season's  cane  of  Gros 
Guillaume  is  upwards  of  i  inches  in  circumference.  The  Vinos 
are  planted  4  J  feet  apart,  and  the  houses  are  staged  for  plants. 

We  now  enter  a  now  range  of  glass,  the  first  house,  which 
is  40  feet  long,  being  devoted  to  Azaleas.  The  plants  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  many  of  them  are  large  and  very 
handsome,  some  ot  the  best  plants  having  been  purchased 
from  Osmaston  Manor.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  is  covered 
with  Lapageria  rosea,  and  the  white  variety  is  growing  on  the 
roof.  Mr.  Buck  finds  that  Lapageriaa  flourish  best  on  a  north 
aspect. 

We  now  enter  the  early  Peach  house ;  it  is  .50  feet  in  length,  and 
planted  principally  with  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  Peaches 
and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines.  It  is  a  tine  light  house,  the 
border  being  wholly  inside,  and  the  trees  are  started  in  Novem- 
ber. In  this  house  were  also  starting  into  growth  standard 
Oranges  on  6-feet  stems,  having  compact  heads;  they  are  in 
pots  and  will  shortly  adorn  the  conservatory.    Adjoining  is  a 
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mixed  vinery  filled  with  fruitful  Vines,  and  the  next  house  ia 
the  late  vinerv,  80  feet  in  length.  The  roota  are  eonfiued  to 
the  inside  horder,  which  ia  only  9  feet  wide ;  but,  clearly, 
Buflicient,  for  a  larger  and  finer  crop  of  Grapes  has  seldom 
been  produced.  Blnck  Alicante  is  in  its  best  style,  and  the 
berries  of  Gros  Gnillaume  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  are 
as  black  as  jet.  Lady  Downe's  is  represented  by  fine  bunches 
and  pplendid  berries.  Madresfield  Court  hari  shrivelled,  but  no 
Grape  is  richer;  it  is  a  valuable  variety,  but  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  late  keeping.  Mrs.  Pince  is  not  quite  satisfactory  ;  the 
crop  is  heavy,  bunches  fine,  berries  large,  and  flavour  good,  but 
not  one  bunch  is  nearly  well  coloured.  It  is  grown  on  its  own 
roots  and  is  a'so  grafted  on  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh stocks.  On  its  own  roots  it  is  the  best  flavoured,  on 
Lady  Downes  the  largest,  and  on  Black  Hamburgh  the 
sweetest ;  but  on  all  the  fruit  is  brown — a  great  drawback  to 
an  otherwise  good  Grape.  Trebbiano  and  White  Nice  are 
represented  by  heavy  crops  of  fine  clean  fruit,  and  on  the  last- 
named  stock  is  a  vigorous  cane  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  The 
back  wall  of  this  grand  house  of  Grapes  is  covered  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  which  afford  useful  fruit  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses. This  heavy  crop  of  Grapes  has  been  perfected  by 
copious  waterings  and  rich  top-dressings.  Mr.  Buck  has  never 
before  given  the  border  so  much  water  and  never  had  the  crop 
BO  fine.  He  ceased  watering  when  the  fruit  commenced  ripen- 
ing, and  the  top-dressing  prevents  evaporation  and  preserves  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  Grapes  were  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  crop  is  best  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house.  The 
most  useful  kinds  for  late  keeping  are  Lady  Downe's  and 
Black  AUcante. 

Contiguous  to  the  range  just  noticed  is  the  orchard  house. 
This  very  fine  span-roofed  structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Foster 
of  Beeston ;  it  is  74  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The  house 
contains  a  narrow  border  all  round,  with  two  central  borders 
each  6  feet  wide,  the  central  path  being  between  these,  and 
there  is  also  a  path  between  them  and  the  outside  borders — 
that  is,  three  paths  and  four  borders.  The  central  borders  are 
principally  occupied  by  standard  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
and  planted  out  in  firm  soil.  The  heads  of  these  trees  are 
large  and  open,  and  are  studded  with  spurs  to  their  centres, 
each  tree  perfecting  eight  to  ten  dozen  of  fruit.  The  borders 
are  not  dng,  and  the  roots  are  pruned  biennially.  The  remain- 
ing space  is  occupied  with  pot  trees  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, and  Apples,  the  trees  being  in  a  high  state  of  frnitfulness 
and  in  exuberant  health.  The  soil  used  is  turfy  loam  and 
crushed  bones,  supplemented  with  surface-dressings  of  horse 
droppings  and  kiln  dust.  Vines  are  trained  up  the  pillars,  and 
are  arched  across  the  paths  at  wide  intervals ;  they  yield 
superior  Grapes,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  trees  beneath.  The 
house  is  now  heated,  and  the  heating  has  greatly  improved  its 
value,  the  crop  being  now  certain,  however  dull  may  be  the 
autumn  or  inclement  the  spring.  It  is  a  fine  house  admirably 
managed. 

Entering  the  walled  kitchen  garden  we  find  still  more  glass, 
plant  houses,  pineries,  and  Peach  case.  The  plant  houses, 
three  in  number,  were  erected  by  Mr.  Ormson  as  "feeders" 
to  the  conservatory.  Each  house  is  30  feet  in  length  by  1.5  feet 
in  width,  lofty,  and  with  central  and  side  stages.  The  central 
house  is  heated  for  stove  plants,  the  others  being  kept  at 
greenhouse  tempej-ature.  In  the  latter  are  healthy  collections 
of  Heaths,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Plumbago  capensis  on 
globes,  very  fine;  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &o.  On  the  roof  of 
one  house  is  trained  Passiflora  edulis,  heavily  fruited,  but  the 
temperature  is  insufSeient  to  ripen  the  crop.  The  roof  of  the 
stove  is  covered  with  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Clero- 
dendrons,  which  flower  profusely  and  afford  shade  to  the 
Ferns  and  Orchids.  In  this  house  are  many  Palms,  com- 
prising Kentias,  Geonomas,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  other 
choice  kinds ;  and  in  brilliant  garb  is  Aphelandra  Eoezliana. 
The  house  is  further  gay  with  Poinsettias,  Eucharises,  and 
Euphorbias. 

There  is  yet  another  low  range  of  span-roofed  pits,  one 
being  devoted  to  Ferns,  another  to  Nepenthes,  Orchids,  and 
table  plants,  the  roof  being  covered  with  Stephanotis,  and 
others  to  Pines. 

The  pineries  consist  of  two  succession  pits  40  feet  long,  and 
a  larger  fruiting  house.  These  pits  are  sunk  below  the  ground 
level — heat  economisers — the  roofs  only  being  exposed.  The 
Pines  are  not  grown  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  plants  are 
in  Bnperb  condition,  some  of  the  Smooth  Cayennes  of  fifteen 
months  old  having  fruits  cf  from  .')  to  8  lbs.  weight.  Queens 
and  Black  Jamaicas  are  also  grown.    The  visitor  to  EoUeston 


is  sure  to  want  a  second  look  at  the  Pines,  for  they  are  un- 
usually healthy  and  fine.  At  the  back  of  this  range  is  a  nar- 
row propagating  house  80  feet  in  length,  heated  by  the  mains 
which  supply  heat  to  the  pineries,  or,  in  other  words,  heated 
for  almost  nothing,  for  instead  of  encasing  the  pipes  with  saw- 
dust they  are  covered  with  glass,  a  sunk  path  affording  access 
to  this  most  useful  pit. 

On  the  south  well  of  this  garden  is  a  Peach  case  130  feet 
long  by  8  feet  wide.  Along  the  front  is  a  row  of  espaliers 
3  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  healthy 
young  trees.  The  trees  are  thinly  trained,  and  consist  of  all 
the  beet  sorts,  and  yield  a  great  supply  of  valuable  fruit. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  five  to  six  acres  in  extent,  and  is  heavily 
cropped,  the  Raspberry  quarter  being  particularly  neat,  and  it 
certainly  must  be  productive.  The  canes  are  trained  to  wires 
5  feet  high,  the  rows  being  that  distance  apart.  Strawberries 
are  largely  grown,  the  staple  sorts  being  President  and  Keens' 
Seedling,  two  thousand  of  which  are  annually  prepared  for 
forcing. 

In  the  frame  ground  is  a  pot  vinery  30  feet  long.  The 
Vines  are  started  in  November,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  tan, 
and  the  canes  trained  round  sticks  to  induce  the  buds  to  break 
regularly.  There  is  also  a  Cucumber  house  of  the  same  length, 
containing  hundreds  of  Poinsettias  and  Eucharises;  a  Ca- 
mellia house  45  feet  long,  and  2000  superficial  feet  of  pits  for 
the  forcing  of  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  &a.  Such  is  a  rapid  glance 
of  the  gardens  at  RoUeston.  Tbe  demands  of  the  establish- 
ment are  considerable,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Tonman  has 
afforded  adequate  means  that  the  supply  can  be  produced  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  with  credit  to  his  gardener. 

The  root-stores  and  fruit-room  just  erected  by  Mr.  Buck 
demand  notice  by  their  size  and  completeness.  The  fruit-room 
is  50  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  The 
walls  are  hollow,  having  3-inoh  cavities  ;  the  roof  is  hipped, 
and  lined  with  dry  sawdust,  and  the  floor  is  cemented.  Thus 
the  building,  being  over  a  cellar,  is  rat-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
damp-proof.  It  is  surrounded  by  three  rows  of  shelves  for  the 
fruit,  with  a  rack  at  the  top  of  them  for  bottled  Grapes.  A 
central  tier  of  shelves  will  occupy  the  body  of  the  building.. 
These,  with  the  roof,  are  well  made  of  smoothly  planed  deal, 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  being  stained  and  varnished.  A 
simple  and  efficient  system  of  ventilation  is  provided  by  slides 
in  the  roof.  This  is  a  model  fruit-room,  its  size,  construction, 
arrangement,  and  high  finish  of  the  workmanship  being  all 
noteworthy. 

Beneath  are  the  root-stores.  The  centre  is  occupied  with  a 
pit  8  feet  wide  and  3i  feet  deep,  with  walls  of  9-inoh  brick- 
work. This  is  surrounded  by  a  path  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
next  the  walls  all  round  are  a  series  of  bins  3  feet  wide  built 
of  single  bricks,  some  of  the  smaller  compartments  being 
lined  with  cement  for  preserving  nuts.  Over  the  tins  are 
tiers  of  shelves  for  the  thin  storing  of  seed  Potatoes.  For 
roots  of  all  descriptions  and  in  almost  any  quantity,  for  the 
gentle  forcing  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  and  for  Mushrooms  in 
summer,  this  cellar  is  admirably  adapted,  and  is  a  valuable 
appendage  to  the  garden.  It  is  entered  by  a  sunken  door 
near  the  end,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  slanting  "  shoot  "  for 
pouring  in  the  roots.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the 
garden  stable,  and  cart  shed.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  capacious  and  well-heated  Mushroom  house  with  stone 
bins. 

Sir  Tonman  has  also  recently  erected  convenient  and  sufE- 
cient  rooms  for  the  under  gardeners,  the  foreman  having 
separate  apartments,  and  every  necessary  attention  for  their 
comfort  is  provided. 

Another  striking  feature  of  EoUeston  is  the  museum.  It 
adjoins  the  block  of  buildings  last  noticed,  and  is  entered 
from  one  of  the  vineries.  There  are  not  many  readers  even  of 
' '  this  end  "  of  the  Journal  but  who  would  enjoy  an  inspection  of 
this  rich  museum,  while  those  of  the  "  other  end "'  would  revel 
amongst  the  thousands  of  birds  familiar  and  rare,  home  and 
foreign,  which  are  arranged  and  classified  in  beautiful  order. 
Altogether  the  gardens  of  Rolleston  are  instructive.  That 
they  are  well  nauaged  can  hardly  be  otherwise  when  we 
remember  the  experience  and  antecedents  of  Mr.  Buck,  who 
was  trained  at  Hawkesyard  Park  and  Keele  Hall,  and  has  held 
his  present  charge  for  sixteen  years.  His  father  was  gardener 
to  T.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Hollybush,  for  thirty-four  years;  his 
grandfather  was  gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  and  his  great 
grandfather  was  gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Hussia.  I  have 
to  thank  him  and  Mrs.  Buck  for  their  attention,  and  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Tonman  Mosley.    EoUes- 
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ton  is  two  miles  from  Tatbnry  station,  and  four  miles  from 
Burton-on-Trent.— J.  W. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  HoKTiccLinKAL  Clcb  was 
held  at  the  olub  house,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace,  when  the  aeoounts 
were  audited,  and  were  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Henry  Bennet 
of  Weybridge  and  Mentone,  Capt.  Christy  of  Buckhurst  Lodge, 
Sevenoaks,  and  Dr.  Denny  of  Stoke  Newingtou,  were  elected 
members  of  Committee  in  lieu  of  three  members  who  retire. 
It  was  determined  that  during  the  winter  months  occasional 
meetings  for  discussion  on  subjects  connected  with  horticulture 
should  be  held ;  the  first  being  on  the  I'Jth,  when  the  sub- 
ject will  be  the  principles  and  practice  of  pruning.  Messrs. 
Maurice  Young,  John  Waterer,  and  George  Christy  have  been 
elected  members.  The  formation  of  a  library  was  determined 
vpon,  and  the  Committee  will  thankfully  receive  ony  works  on 
horticultural  subjects  which  may  be  given  for  that  purpose. 

A  FEW  friends  of   Mr.   Alexandek  McKenzie,   as   a 

tribute  of  their  appreciation  of  him,  have  resolved,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  relinquishing  his  active  duties  at  the  Alexandra 
Park  (although  still  occupying  the  position  of  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener  to  the  Company),  to  present  him  with  a 
suitable  Testimonial  as  a  memento  of  his  long  and  valued 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood,  the  various  public  works 
he  has  executed,  such  as  the  laying-out  of  the  Alexandra  Park, 
the  Thames  Embankment,  Finsbury  Park,  &a.  Mr.  John 
Bertram,  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  is  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

Messks.  Dick  Eadclyffe  &  Co.  have  prepared,  to  place 

over  the  hole  in  flower-pots,  a  square  piece  of  zinc  having 
a  number  of  holes  punched  in  it,  one  side  having  a  jagged 
edge,  and  this  is  placed  downwards  in  the  pot.  While  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  worms  it  does  not  prevent  their  egress, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  forms  a  capital  drainer  of  itself. 

Wileekfokce's  Gabden. — The  only  remaining  portion 

of  the  well-known  garden  at  Kensington  Gore  in  which  Wilber- 
torce  and  his  sons  were  wont  to  disport  themselves  was  sold 
last  week  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  £103,000.  The  plot  has  a  frontage  of  about  50  yards 
to  the  Knightsbridge  Eoad,  and  a  depth  of  about  80  facing  the 
east  side  of  the  Albeit  Hall.  It  has  been  bought  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  a  few  first-class  houses,  the  price  per  yard 
being  something  like  £25,  whereas  in  Wilberforce's  time  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  get  as  many  pence.  One  of  the 
Mulberry  trees  mentioned  in  his  "  Life  "  as  the  scene  of  many 
a  pleasant  romp  with  his  children  may  still  be  seen  standing, 
but  we  fear  it  has  not  many  months,  perhaps  not  many  days, 
to  live.— (T/(e  Rock.) 

We  are  informed  that  an  article  will  appear  in  the 

forthcoming  "  St.  James's  Magazine  "  on  the  History  of  the 
EovAi  HoETicuLTDRAL  SociETY  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Society.  From  the  opportunities  Mr.  Lindsay  had  of 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Society  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  last  a  monujient  was  erected 

in  Pere-la-Chaise,  Paris,  to  the  memory  of  M.  Babillet- 
DESCHAiirs,  formerly  head  gardener  to  the  City  of  Paris,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  horticulturists  throughout  the  world. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  base  surmounted  by  a  large  stone 
sarcophagus  ornamented  with  drapery,  flowers,  and  other  ap- 
propriate emblems,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  bust  of  M.  Barillet. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  M.  Henry  Vilmorin,  in  which  in 
choice  language  he  reviewed  the  principal  works  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  he  was  followed  by  M.  Ermens  and  M.  Felix 
Lepere,  fils. 


KEEPING  GBAPES  LATE. 

I  AM  afraid  there  wUl  be  many  young  gardeners  who,  like 
myself,  have  read  the  very  able  and  interesting  articles  on 
Grape-growing  and  Vine  borders,  who  will  conclude  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  have  good  late  Grapes  when  the 
borders  are  outside  and  with  no  covering  of  any  description 
to  keep  off  rain.  But  that  good  late  Grapes  can  be  had  under 
the  conditions  I  have  named,  and  a  good  stock  of  bedding 
plants  kept  in  the  house  as  well,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove. 

In  my  late  vinery  there  are  planted  six  Black  Hamburghs 
and  one  Alicante.    The  Grapes  were  ripened  the  latter  part  of 


September  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fire  heat,  which  was  kept  np 
during  the  month  of  October  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood, 
but  afterwards  only  in  damp  weather ;  ventilation  being  given 
at  the  back. 

A  fine  bright  morning  is  taken  advantage  of  to  water  the 
plants.  When  the  pots  have  finished  draining  the  house  is 
mopped  quite  dry,  the  hot  water  turned  on  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  ventilators  let  down  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  by 
night  the  house  is  quite  dry. 

I  must  add  the  pipes  were  painted  with  sulphur  in  the 
autumn,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  all  the  winter. 
We  have  been  troubled  very  little  with  mildew,  and  have 
between  forty  and  fifty  bunches  of  Grapes  at  the  present 
time— Hamburgh  and  Alicante — most  of  them  looking  as  fresh 
as  they  were  in  September.- W.  E. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Dwellers  in  our  Gardens,  their  Lives  and  Works.  By 
Sara  Wood.    London  :  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

There  are  many  dwellers  in  our  gardens  besides  plants  and 
flowers,  but  how  few  of  us  there  are  who  take  heed  of  them. 
Plants  for  use  and  for  ornament  are  the  objects  which  most 
receive  the  gardener's  care  and  attention ;  but  the  birds  that 
cheer  him  with  their  song  and  fill  his  groves  and  pleasure 
grounds  with  melody,  the  insects  which  aid  him  so  much  in 
securing  him  crops  of  luscious  fruit,  and  the  reptiles  even 
which  are  frequently  so  much  despised,  how  little  heed  do  they 
too  frequently  receive !  The  work  before  us  draws  attention 
to  all  these  dwellers  in  our  gardens,  and  makes  us  familiar 
with  their  natures,  their  haunts,  and  their  habits.  As  an 
illustration  we  extract  the  following  on  the  ant— 

"  la  each  ant  city  there  are  three  kinds  of  inhabitants,  and 
on  all  three  kinds  tho  good  of  the  whole  community  depends. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ant  living  or  working  for  itself, 
providing  for  its  own  wants  or  those  of  its  young,  as  with  most 
other  creatures.  AH  ants  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  population  in  each  community.  In  each  of  the 
latter  there  are  males,  females,  and  working  ants.  The  males 
and  females  have  to  produce  the  young,  and  so  supply  inhabi- 
tants for  the  city,  while  the  working  ants  have  to  work  for,  and 
feed,  and  take  care  of  the  males  and  females  and  young,  and 
construct  the  cave-cities,  and  it  is  these  indefatigable  little 
creatures  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  from  seeing  them 
above  ground  when  they  come  up  on  matters  of  business.  On 
them  depends,  in  fact,  the  well-being  and  lives  of  all.  It  is  they, 
as  we  have  shown,  who  are  so  busy  when  the  fine  weather  sets  in 
in  hoUowing-out  the  caves  or  cells,  which  will  be  wanted  for 
future  progeny,  and  which  they  connect  together  with  galleries 
and  passages,  so  that  all  are  communicable  one  with  another. 
Some  of  thu  caves  are  for  the  reception  of  the  females  who  are 
to  become  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation,  others  are  for  the 
males,  and  others  are  destined  for  the  eggs  which  produce  the 
grubs  or  larvae,  and  others  for  the  cocoons  from  which  the 
perfect  ants  are  to  be  hatched.  The  female  ants  being  much 
larger  than  either  the  males  or  workers,  larger  cells  are  wanted 
for  them  of  an  oval  form  suited  to  the  shape  of  their  bodies,  and 
where  they  are  waited  upon  and  tended  with  great  care  and 
respect,  since  on  them  depends  the  keeping-up  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  all  ant  labour  and 
industry;  and  when  we  consider  how  a  constant  diminution  of 
their  numbers  must  be  going  on  from  the  fact  that  many  species 
of  birds  make  them  their  food,  we  can  understand  how  neces- 
sary this  strong  instinct  is  in  the  nature  of  the  little  creatures, 
if  the  ant  race  is  not  to  die  out  and  become  extinct.  The 
greatest  care,  and  exactness,  and  skill  is  shown  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  little  cave  cells.  The  walls  of  them  are  built-up 
of  grains  of  earth  fitted  into  each  other  with  great  precision, 
and  then  it  would  seem  they  are  covered  over  with  some  kind 
of  cement  which  the  creature  has  the  power  of  secreting  from 
its  body,  and  when  the  whole  is  done  the  small  mason  wiU 
carefully  pass  his  feelers  over  his  work  to  see  that  all  is  smooth, 
compact,  and  firm,  just  as  a  human  mason  will  measure  his 
work  with  his  rule  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  bricks  are  aU 
level,  and  his  wall  upright. 

"  During  the  winter  ants  spend  their  time  in  a  torpid  state 
in  their  underground  caves,  and  at  this  time  the  hive  is  fiUed 
perhaps  only,  with  workers,  and  tho  cocoons  ready  for  hatching 
when  warm  weather  comes,  and  it  is  to  prepare  for  the  fresh 
populations  that  new  works  and  additions  to  their  cities  are 
made  in  spring,  and  when  these  are  once  finished  the  whole 
character  and  employment  of  the  working  ant  undergoes  a  com- 
plete change.  The  same  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  same  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  race  and 
city  show  themselves,  and  the  same  self-denial  and  unwearied 
industry  goes  on ;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  miners  or  masons. 
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no  longer  '  navvies,'  bat  become  most  tender  and  carefal 
'  nurseB.'  From  the  time  that  the  city  is  supplied  with  new 
abodes,  and  that  the  warmth  of  the  snn  is  felt  even  beneath  the 
earth,  the  wonderful  transformation  begins  within  the  ant- 
cocoon  which  is  to  change  its  contents  into  a  living  creature. 
Jnst  when  the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  her  snug 
nest,  so  as  to  give  the  warmth  needed  for  their  change  into 
young  birds,  the  ant  nurses  begin  their  loving  attentions  to  the 
cocoons  in  their  caves,  which  also  require  heat  for  their  change 
into  living  ants.  More  eager  bustling  begins  among  them, 
which  we  cannot  always  see,  since  it  goes  on  beneath  ground. 
When  the  sun  shines  out  bright  and  warm,  the  cocoons  in  the 
cells  deep  down  below  in  the  hive  must  be  carried-up  to  nearer 
the  surface,  where  the  warmth  will  reach  them,  and  to  effect 
this  the  whole  army  of  nurses  is  in  commotion ;  and  if  we  can 
manage  to  catch  sight  of  them  at  such  times  we  shall  see  each 
little  worker  with  a  white  oblong  cocoon — not  very  unlike  a 
baby  in  swaddling  clothes — held  by  the  end  in  her*  jaws  or 
mandibles  which  she  carries  before  her,  and  which  forms  a  load 
almost  as  large  as  her  own  body,  or  even  larger  if  it  be  the 
cocoon  of  a  future  male  or  female.  But  the  cocoons  have, 
perhaps,  not  long  been  placed  in  the  warmer  cells,  or  laid  in 
some  passage  or  gallery  near  the  opening  of  a  shaft,  when  the 
Bnn  becomes  obscured  and  a  shower  begins  to  fall.  Now 
although  the  white  covering  of  the  cocoons  is  a  tolerably  tough 
and  strong  material,  yet  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  exposed 
to  both  cold  and  damp,  and  the  careful  nurses  have  to  set  to 
work  to  carry  their  charges  all  back  to  the  lowermost  cells 
where  the  rain  will  not  reach  them — to  bring  them  up  again,  it 
may  he,  before  the  day  is  over,  in  case  the  sun  should  re-appear. 
No  end  is  there,  in  fact,  to  the  tender  care  and  indefatigable  at- 
tention of  the  nurses.  It  has  been  no  doubt  this  running  abont 
with  the  white  cocoons  in  their  mandibles,  or  the  finding  of 
them  in  their  nests  in  the  winter,  which  has  led  to  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  ants  stored-up  grains  of  corn  and  other  seeds, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  any  ants  known  in  Eng- 
land, who  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  Naturalists  have, 
however,  lately  become  aware  that  a  peculiar  species  of  ant 
found  in  some  other  countries  does  lay-up  a  store  of  food  such 
as  corn  and  rice,  and  have  named  them  '  harvesting  ants.' 
It  may  have  been  of  such  that  King  Solomon  speaks,  who  was 
BO  knowing  about  plants  and  animals,  where  in  his  proverbs  he 
describes  the  ant  as  '  providing  her  meat  in  summer  and  getting 
her  food  in  the  harvest;'  while  in  another  way  his  knowledge 
was  also  most  correct,  since  he  speaks  of  the  ant  as  '  having  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,'  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  operations 
of  the  working  ant,  all  her  busy  industry  and  anxiety  for  the 
good  of  the  community  to  which  she  belongs,  arises  from  an 
impulse  within  the  little  creature  forming  part  of  her  nature, 
which  is  very  like  the  love  of  duty  in  a  human  being.  It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  other  animals  taking  tender  care  of  their 
young,  and  we  admire  the  devotion  and  self-denial  which  they 
often  show  towards  them,  but  with  the  ant-nurses  it  is  the 
young  of  others  whom  they  tend,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
their  fellow  citizens  which  is  the  aim  of  their  labour.  They 
seem  to  have  the  feeling  which  we  call  love  of  our  country,  or 
national  honour  and  pride.  They  are  not  slaves  by  any  means, 
for  no  one  orders  or  exercises  authority  over  them — they  are 
rather  willing  and  devoted  servants  to  the  general  good.  The 
powers,  feelings,  and  affections  of  ants  being  eo  many  and  so 
curious,  it  has  been  said  that  the  brain  of  the  ant,  perhaps  no 
larger  than  a  fine  grain  of  sand,  miist  be  the  most  wonderful 
particle  of  matter  in  the  world. 

"  But  though  our  ants  do  not  store-up  food  nor  eat  in  the 
winter,  they  have  at  other  times  good  appetites,  and  within  our 
garden  walls  an  abundant  supply  of  food  is  found,  suited  to  the 
taste  and  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ant  colonies.  They 
like  most  kinds  of  fruits,  sweet  roots,  and  even  the  flesh  of 
slugs  and  snails.  A  dead  mouse  or  sparrow  is  soon  attacked 
and  their  bones  picked  clean  by  hungry  ants.  We  know  too 
well  how  a  fallen  Pear  or  Apple  is  often  found  to  be  hoUowed- 
out  by  ants,  and  how  our  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ate  attacked 
by  them  and  riddled  with  holes.  Nothing  in  fact  that  is  sweet 
comes  amiss  to  them,  and  portions  of  food  are  at  all  times 
carried  down  by  the  workers  to  the  grubs  or  larvfe  hatched 
from  the  eggs,  or  to  the  young  ants  which  have  just  left  the 
cocoons.  'Their  strong  jaws  or  mandibles  enable  them  to  bite 
solid  food  and  carry  it  in  their  mouths,  while  they  have  also  a 
kind  of  hollow  tongue  like  a  scoop  which  can  be  used  for  lap- 
ping-up  liquids,  and  is  perhaps  employed  for  taking  home  some 
of  the  sweet  juices  of  fruit.  We  know  how  wonderful  is  some- 
times the  persistent  indnstry  and  determination  of  the  little 
creatures  in  getting  at  the  kinds  of  food  they  like  best.  To  an 
ant-city  at  one  side  of  our  garden,  for  instance,  there  is  carried 
somehow  in  August  the  perfume  of  the  ripening  Peaches  on 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  side.    We  cannot  detect  the  fragrant 

*  "We  may  say  her,  eince  it  has  been  discoTcred  that  the  working  ants  are 
really  females,  though  imperfectly  formed  ones,  so  that  they  do  not  produce 


odour  BO  far  off  ourselves,  but  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  tiny 
ants  must  discover  it  in  the  air.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  possible 
that  some  adventurous  ant  traveller  has  penetrated  across  the 
vast  (to  them)  extent  of  land  which  stretches  between  their 
hive  and  the  wall  where  hang  the  downy  Peaches  that  are 
getting  softer  and  sweeter  every  day,  and  that  he  has  journeyed 
back  to  tell  his  fellow  citizens  what  he  has  discovered,  and  has 
induced  a  large  party  to  set  off  and  make  a  causeway  across  the 
paths  and  beds,  and  form  tunnels  under  the  turf  borders  to 
where  the  Peaches  can  be  reached  by  climbing  the  wall.  We 
can  easily  see  that  a  long  procession  of  them  is  constantly  doing 
this,  though  we  know  not  exactly  how  they  have  first  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  such  a  distant  exploration.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ants  have  wonderful  ways  of  communicating 
with  each  other,  nor  that  they  have  something  like  a  language 
of  their  own.  If  we  watch  a  party  going  to  and  fro  across  a 
path,  we  soon  observe  that  they  occasionally  stop  as  they  pass 
each  other,  touch  one  another  with  their  feelers  or  antennse, 
and  then  continue  their  route,  much  as  we  do  ourselves  when 
we  meet  a  friend  and  have  a  chat  with  him  in  the  street.  Na- 
turalists who  have  observed  the  ways  of  ants  very  carefully  &ni 
constantly  have  seen  that  when  any  calamity  has  occurred  in 
the  colony,  the  workers  will  run  about  and  tell  the  news  to 
those  at  a  distance  with  a  touch  of  their  feelers,  and  that  then 
all  who  are  so  warned  will  hurry  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in 
order  to  set  about  repairing  it.  Perhaps  even  sounds  are 
emitted  by  ants,  and  many  other  insects,  which  are  too  fine 
and  high-pitched  for  our  ears  to  hear,  as  the  elephant  who  hears 
the  deep  notes  of  an  organ  or  drum  cannot  hear  the  high  and 
shrill  notes  of  a  pipe  or  flute.  There  have  been  cases  where 
ants  seem  to  have  got  scent  of  some  store  of  honey,  or  treacle, 
or  sweet  preserve  within  a  house,  and  have  journeyed  a  long 
distance  in  great  numbers  to  reach  it,  even  making  their  way 
down  chimneys  to  get  to  the  luscious  store,  but  our  garden  ants 
are  generally  contented  with  what  they  can  find  without  doors." 
This  charming  book  is  beautifully  and  liberally  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts  remarkably  well 
executed,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  very  nsefnl,  instruc- 
tive, and  entertaining  companion  to  everybody  who  has  a 
garden ;  but  0  !  Mrs.  Wood,  where  is  the  index? 


HOOPER  &  CO.'S  TRELLISES. 
We  have  seen  some  of  these  new  plant  trellises,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper  are  quite  justified  in  saying  that  they  are  unique  in 
appearance,  elegant  in  finish,  and  hght.     They  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  trellises  that  they  are  without  sharp  angles. 
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Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

SO  that  that  the  training  of  plants  gracefully  is  facilitated. 
Fig.  8  is  for  any  plant  requiring  training.  Fig.  9  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ivy  and  other  plants  of  similar  habit. 


OUE  BOEDER  FLOWERS— NIGHTSHADES. 

I  THixK  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  family 
of  plants  than  the  Nightshades,  especially  that  section  now 
under  notice.  For  decorative  purposes,  for  pot  culture,  also 
for  beds,  borders,  or  rockwork,  thoNierembergias  are  admirably 
adapted.  They  are  said  by  some  to  be  hardy,  but  in  the 
localities  where  I  have  cultivated  them  I  have  had  to  treat 
Nierembergia  gracilis  as  half-hardy,  yet  it  is  easily  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  any  cool  and  moderately  dry  structure 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  well- 
drained  pots  and  very  sandy  soil.  If  inserted  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  they  may  be  potted-off 
in  spring,  and  grown-on  in  pots,  or  they  may  be  planted  where 
required.  This  is  a  charming  plant  for  edgings,  vases,  or 
baskets  ;  it  is  appreciated  wherever  it  is  met  with  on  acconnt 
of  its  graceful  habit  and  lovely  flowers. 

N.  calycina  is  a  neat  and  attractive  plant,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  well  Imown  nor  so  freely  cultivated  as  it  ought  to 
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be.  N.  frutesoens,  too,  is  an  acquisition  that  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by ;  it  is  of  much  taller  growth  than  the  preceding,  of 
good  habit,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  account  where  border 
flowers  are  cared  for.  It  ought  to  be  in  all  collections. 
N.  Veitchii  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  a  place  in  very  choico  selections  of  rock 
plants.  But  I  claim  the  palm  for  N.  rivularis,  which  is  quite 
hardy.  In  my  estimation  this  is  one  of  the  choicest  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  that  we  possess.  When  well  estabUshed  in 
a  nice  moist  situation  on  a  rockery  or  border,  its  beautiful 
flowers  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  This  species  is  of  recent 
introduction,  and  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  all  collections 
of  border  flowers.  It  may  be  increased  by  division,  cuttings, 
and  seed. 

Sandy  loam  and  peat  with  well-decomposed  vegetable  matter 
well  mixed  together  will  grow  all  the  Nierembergias  well. — 
Vebitas. 


EUPHOKBIA  OFFICINAEDM. 

We  have  been  appealed  to  to  give  the  specific  name  of  a 
'  prickly  fleshy  Cactus."     The  plant  is  not  a  Cactus  at  all,  but 


l/'Ig,  10. — Euphorbia  ofllcinarum.  • 

the  mistake  of  our  correspondent  is  pardonable,  for  the  re- 
semblance of  this  Euphorbia  to  a  Cactus  is  sufficient  to  mis- 
lead the  ordinary  observer.    We  have  only  to  glance  at  the 


species  now  figured  and  the  well-known  and  popular  stove 
plant  Euphorbia  jacquinifoflora  (fulgeus)  to  appreciate  the 
extreme  dissimilarity  of  the  different  members  of  this  great 
family — so  great  as  to  number  upwards  of  2500  species.  The 
example  figured  is  a  stove  plant,  and  was  introduced  from 
Africa  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  but  it  will  grow  well  in 
vineries  if  the  plant  is  kept  dry  during  the  winter  and  has  the 
soil  and  treatment  usually  afiorded  to  Cactuses.  It  is  only  iu 
old  gardens  that  plants  are  found,  and  where  they  have  been 
permitted  to  exist  as  "  belonging  to  the  place ;"  but  now 
curious  succulent  plants  are  more  cared  for  than  they  have 
been  during  recent  years,  and  are  again  thought  worthy  of 
cultural  attention. 

The  Euphorbias  possess  great  medicinal  properties,  and, 
according  to  Endhcher,  Euphorbia  officinaium  is  the  plant 
that  King  Juba  discovered  in  Barbary,  and  named  after  hia 
physician,  who  was  brother  to  Musa.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  India,  and  is  one  of  those  Cactus-looking  species, 
without  leaves,  with  erect,  thick,  fleshy  stem  and  branches, 
having  the  appearance  of  candelabra;  each  branch  is  ter- 
minated by  a  red  flower,  and  is  covered  with  knobs,  from 
which  issue  sharp  spines.  This  is  the  species  supposed  to 
yield  euphorbium,  although  E.  canariensis  and  E.  antiquorum 
have  also  been  given  as  its  sources.  This  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  plant,  from  which  flows  an  abundance 
of  acrid  milky  juice  that  concretes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Bruce  states  that  he  met  with  it  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  is 
called  Kolquall,  and  says  that  when  the  branches  become  old 
and  withered,  instead  of  milk  they  contain  a  powder  so  acrid 
and  piquant  that  it  causes  sneezing  by  merely  shaking  them ; 
this  powder  is  euphorbium. 


OLD  TEEES. 

Mistakes,  when  faithfully  chronicled,  afford  great  instructioii. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  remembering  n>y  own  errors 
and  observing  the  errors  of  others  that  I  have  derived  more 
substantial  information  than  has  been  afforded  by  successes. 
Failures,  with  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  therefrom) 
are  more  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory  than  are  successes, 
for  an  accident  or  a  narrow  escape  from  serious  injury  is  re- 
membered for  a  lifetime.  There  are  few,  especially  gardeners, 
who  in  a  long  period  of  practice  have  not  committed  many 
and  serious  mistakes,  and  which  now  stand  out  as  danger 
signals. 

A  man  who  can  boast  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  is  not 
likely  to  have  made  many  experiments,  or  to  have  risen  above 
the  degree  of  mediocrity.  Yet  how  seldom  we  see  mistakes 
acknowledged,  as  if  the  admission  of  them  was  derogatory  to 
a  man's  dignity,  forgetting  that  by  ignoring  them  the  most 
valuable  of  life's  lessons  are  lost,  and  that  by  admitting  them 
a  manly  act  is  done  and  a  great  service  rendered  to  those  who 
are  ever  liable  to  similar  errors. 

Our  genial  mentor,  ''  Wiltshire  Rector,"  has  inhis  "  greet- 
ings" grappled  with  the  subject  of  fruits,  and  has  assailed 
my  conservatism  of  "  old  trees."  The  rector  speaks  of  the 
trees  as  moss-covered,  scrubby,  cankered,  ugly,  &c. ,  and  desires 
their  removal  and  replacement  by  pyramids  in  poor  men's 
gardens.  Our  friend's  remarks  are  theoretically  sound,  and 
are  prompted  by  the  best  motives  ;  but  I  can  bring  some  hard 
practice  to  bear  on  the  matter  which  "Wiltshire  Rector" 
has  not  experienced.  In  order  to  do  this  I  am  tempted  to  fall 
into  the  autobiographical  groove. 

I  was  born  under  a  poor  man's  roof,  and  can  well  remember 
when  a  family  of  nine  had  to  subsist  on  the  "  breadwinner's  " 
earnings  of  10s.  a-week.  Before  the  cottage  grew  two  old 
Apple  trees  gaunt,  scraggy,  and  ugly,  but— they  paid  the 
rent.  In  due  time  I  became  a  gardener,  and  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-two  was  promoted  from  foreman  in  "  my  lord's  " 
garden  to  chief  in  the  "  squire's."  Of  course  I  knew  a  great 
deal  (more  than  I  do  now),  and  my  father  was  persuaded  to 
let  me  "improve"  his  garden  by  uprootmg  one  of  the  old 
monarohs,  grafting  the  other,  and  planting  as  compensation  a 
dozen  pyramids  in  (of  course,  as  I  was  young  then)  as  many 
different  sorts.  I  further  stipulated  to  pay  the  rent  until  the 
young  trees  came  "into  profit."  Sequel.— I  had  to  pay  that 
rent  for  ten  years,  or  just  £10.  Had  the  young  trees  been  all 
of  one  sort,  as  Lord  Suflield,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
Img,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  or  any  other  free-bearing  kind,  I 
should,  no  doubt,  have  saved  fully  £20;  but  the  sorts  coming 
in  one  after  the  other— a  dozen  of  this  and  a  peck  of  that, 
brought  no  useful  and  substantial  return  to  compensate  for 
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the  fifty  to  sixty  pecks  which  were  commonly  yielded  by  the 
old  trees.  Further,  when  the  fruit  again  paid  the  rent  the 
greater  portion  was  produced  Ly  the  old  tree  that  had  been 
cnt  down  and  grafted.  The  ecions  did  not  grow,  but  the  old 
stump  put  forth  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  now  fruitful 
branches,  and  I  cannot  predict  how  long  it  wOl  continue  to 
yield  valuable  fruit. 

Many  a  gnarled  old  orchard  tree  may  invite  uprooting ;  it  is 
moss-covered,  and  api  nrently  exhausted,  but  the  real  fact  is 
its  energies  are  crippled  and  its  channels  of  life  obstructed  ; 
remove  the  obstruction,  and  note  its  liberated  power.  It  puts 
forth  new  leaves,  new  branches,  new  roots,  and  new  fruit.  If 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  healthy  and  the  kind  is  good,  yet  the 
produce  stUl  trashy,  cut  it  down  and  do  not  graft,  and  in  the 
poor  man's  garden  the  old  tree  will  be  more  profitable  than 
the  young  pyramid.  If  the  kind  is  not  good,  of  course  graft. 
Either  plan  is  preferable  to  uprooting — that  is,  if  the  old  stem 
is  healthy. 

The  dozen  pyramids  which  I  planted  twenty  years  ago  are 
now  fruitful  trees,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  pyramids.  They 
have  gone  the  way  such  trees  usually  go  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  only  pruning  they  receive  being  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  lower  branches  until  the  trees  become  useful 
standards,  needing  (which  in  such  places  they  cannot  receive) 
no  summer-pinching,  but  forming  natural  spurs  on  natural 
trees.  Pyramids,  where  they  can  have  skilled  attention,  are 
both  profitable  and  attractive,  but  I  cannot  resist  recommend- 
ing old-fashioned  standards  as  the  trees  to  fill  the  markets 
with  useful  fruit,  and  pay  the  poor  man's  rent :  hence  it  is 
that  I  plead  for  "  old  trees,"  and  enter  my  protest  against 
their  hasty  and  wholesale  destruction.  Renovate,  I  urge  em- 
phatically, but  do  not  destroy. 

I  once  committed  an  error  on  a  larger  scale.  The  orchard 
in  my  new  charge  was  an  old  one ;  the  trees  were  mossy, 
scraggy,  and  ugly.  As  is  common,  between  the  young  man 
and  old  trees  there  was  no  bond  of  sympathy.  Their  removal 
was  urged,  and  a  new  plantation  coveted.  But  the  old  master, 
wiser  than  the  young  man,  insisted  on  the  work  being  done 
"  by  halves."  Half  were  accordingly  destroyed,  and  new  trees 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  at  an  auction  sale.  They  were 
planted,  and  are  fine  trees  now,  but  they  were  not  "  true  to 
name,"  and  but  for  the  old  trees  which  were  not  destroyed  the 
fruit  Eupply  tor  the  establishment  would  still  be  far  below  the 
requirements. 

Those  are  lessons  which  should  not  be  lost.  They  speak 
with  all  the  force  of  dearly  bought  practice.  Never  trust  to 
cheap  trees ;  never  destroy  the  old  until  you  have  proved  the 
new. 

I  have  yet  another  example  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
"improvements"  which  involve  extensive  fruit-tree  destruc- 
tion. In  the  parish  adjoining  my  abode  is  the  seat  of  a  noble- 
man of  very  high  rank.  He  had  other  seats,  and  seldom  was 
in  residence  here,  yet  here  were  the  faiuily  fruit  preserves. 
The  trees  were  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  ugly. 
They  no  doubt  also  impoverished  much  ground,  but  they  also 
yielded  tons  of  serviceable  fruit.  A  young  gardener  was  in- 
stalled in  charge.  He  was  a  persevering,  industrious,  and 
able  man,  but,  like  many  others,  judged  too  hastily,  and  "  im- 
proved "  too  quickly.  The  old  trees  were  to  him  an  eyesore ; 
their  appearance  could  reflect  no  credit  on  his  management; 
they  lacked  form,  symmetry,  and  vigour.  lie  longed  for  trees 
of  modern  mould  which  would  reflect  in  their  forms  their 
manager's  skill.  These  he  obtained,  but,  unfortunately,  before 
proving  them  he  destroyed  the  old.  Some  he  pruned,  others 
he  grafted,  and  many  he  uprooted.  The  following  year  the 
call  for  fruit  could  not  bo  answered  except  by  assurances  of 
the  precocious  character  of  the  new  trees ;  but  another  year 
brought  another  failure,  and  then  a  third.  The  irate  nobleman 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  the  career  of  a  promising  young 
man  was  cnt  short  by  dismissal.  The  destruction  of  the  old 
trees  was  unpardonable,  and  the  misdirected  energies  of  an 
able  man  were  lost,  his  hopes  of  fame  blighted,  and  he  has 
since  struggled  on  in  obscurity. 

I  have  said ,  Eather  than  destroy  renovate.  A  great  deal  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  old  fruit-tree  restoration  that  is  left 
undone.  The  lichens  are  tolerated  year  after  year  to  lux- 
uriate on  the  branches,  appropriating  the  juices  of  the  tree, 
robbing  it  of  sustenance,  almost  of  life.  The  moss-covered 
bark  of  neglected  trees  has  an  analogy  in  the  skin  affections 
of  animals,  and  neither  can  flourish  so  long  as  the  evil  is 
suffered  to  remain.  The  cleaning  of  the  bark  of  old  trees  is 
directly  beneficial,  and  if  nothing  further  is  done  than  that 


their  improved  state  becomes  shortly  manifest.  Lichens  are 
easily  destroyed — first,  if  very  bad,  roughly  scraping  the 
branches  and  then  dressing  them  thoroughly  with  fresh  lime, 
dusting  the  trees  when  the  branches  are  wet.  Lime  also 
mixed  with  water,  in  which  at  the  least  a  pound  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved  to  each  pailful,  will  destroy  the  parasites  if 
applied  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  will  not  only  not  injure 
the  trees,  but  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
glaring  white  colour,  if  objectionable,  may  be  toned  down  by 
soot,  or  a  colourless  bark-cleanser  is  afforded  by  a  strong 
mixture  of  brine  and  soft  soap.  The  removal  of  the  exhaustive 
encrustation  of  moss,  especially  from  the  young  branches, 
permits  an  increase  of  food  to  the  tree  both  from  the  earth 
and  air,  imparting  to  it  additional  sustenance  and  strength, 
which  it  Will  show  by  healthier  foliage  and  better  fruit. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  old  trees  require  and  deserve.  They 
require  pruning;  some  gently,  some  violently.  On  the  head- 
ing-down of  old  fruit  trees  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the 
plantations  of  forest  trees.  Who  has  not  observed  the  vigor- 
ous upspringing  of  fresh  growth  from  the  old  stools  of  recently 
felled  broad-foliaged  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens,  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  the  Firs,  being  exceptions? 

Fruit  trees  are  amenable  to  the  same  mode  of  resuscitation. 
Healthy  trunks  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  orchards,  and 
Pears,  Plums,  and  especially  Peaches  on  walls  will,  if  out  down 
to  a  convenient  part,  break  fresh  growth  and  cover  space,  and 
bear  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  much  more  quickly  than  will 
young  trees.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  dismember  the 
trees  so  thoroughly,  but  it  is  as  well  that  we  forget  not  that  it 
may  be  done  if  necessary,  as  it  certainly  might  be  more  fre- 
quently than  it  is,  with  undoubted  advantage  to  trees  and 
owners.  It  is  well  known  that  an  old  Apple  or  Pear  tree  of,  it 
may  be,  a  century  old  will,  if  grafted,  put  on  a  new  head,  grow 
vigorously,  and  bear  after  the  manner  of  a  young  tree ;  yet  do 
we  not  forget  that  if  the  old  stem  was  not  grafted  that  it  would 
push  fresh  growth  of  its  own  kind,  which  would  grow  as  freely 
as  do  the  scions,  of  which  it  becomes  the  foster-parent  ? 

Now  for  some  more  gentle  pruning.  Much  has  been  said  on 
the  necessity  of  thinning  the  branches  of  old  fruit  trees.  "  Open 
out  the  centres  of  such  trees  and  let  the  light  and  air  do  their 
beneficent  work,"  is  oft-repeated  advice,  and  has  a  tempting 
sound.  Here  again  the  theory  is  good,  but  practice  is  needful 
to  apply  it  to  a  profitable  purpose.  We  must  not  go  to  work 
hastily  and  without  due  thought.  First  consider  if  it  is  pos- 
sible that  by  exposing  the  interior  branches  of  an  old  fruit 
tree,  which  have  been  enveloped  in  semi-darkness  for  half  a 
century,  to  the  sun  and  air  we  can  clothe  these  old  branches 
with  fruitful  spurs.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
this  hoped-for  result  is  not  achieved,  and  if  the  tree  so  operated 
upon  is  isolated,  and  on  all  sides  exposed,  the  probability  is 
that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  a  violent  thinning  of  its 
branches.  I  well  know  that  I  have  done  great  injury  to  more 
than  one  old  tree  by  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to  an  ideal  condition. 
I  have  cut  away  parts  that  were  fruitful  to  admit  light  to  the 
fruitless  branches ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  after  twenty 
years  of  waiting  I  find  these  branches  (except  at  their  extre- 
mities) fruitless  still.  I  have  thus  not  mado  the  barren  parts 
fruitful  while  I  have  reduced  the  fruit-proJucing  parts  of  the 
tree.  I  was  only  a  radical  then  and  proceeded  in  a  radical 
manner.  I  am  older  now,  and  have  found  that  we  cannot  make 
the  interior  of  a  tree  fruitful  except  by  a  full  exposure  of  all 
its  parts  to  the  light  and  air  from  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

An  isolated  old  tree  hearing  heavy  crops  of  useful  fruit 
should  be  gently  pruned  by  cutting  away  only  unfruitful  parts, 
leaving  its  outer  surface  as  Nature  has  formed  it,  and  the  tree 
itself  will  present  more  leaves  to  the  light  and  to  a  more  profit- 
able purpose,  than  we  can  effect  by  the  "  assistance"  of  thin- 
ning. Thai  is  what  failures  as  well  as  successes  have  taught 
me  in  regard  to  old  trees  standing  alone  and  exposed. 

With  trees  that  are  sheltered,  as  in  large  orchards,  danger 
by  overthinning  is  not  so  great.  Indeed,  if  a  liberal  thinning 
of  the  branches  in  such  cases  is  followed  by  another  important 
operation  much  good  may  be  accomplished.  If  we  can  admit 
the  light  more  freely  we  foster  a  shorter-jointed  and  more 
fruitful  growth  on  crowded  trees.  But  pruning  alone  will  not 
do  this ;  to  bo  effectual  it  must  be  followed  by  the  supple- 
mental work  of  rubbing.  Perhaps  that  is  not  an  orthodox 
term  and  may  not  be  found  in  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary  " 
of  the  young  professional ;  never  mind,  it  is  still  expressive  of 
the  useful  practice  of  an  old  practitioner.  Suppose  a  man  in 
the  winter  mouths  takes  one-third  of  the  wood  from  an  old 
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tree,  what  is  the  direct  ooneeqnenoe  of  the  thinning?  It  is 
this — From  each  "cut"  three,  but  more  likely  half-a-dozen, 
buds  will  push  young  shoots,  and,  if  left  alone,  will  form  fresh 
branches,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  tree  is  more  over- 
crowded than  ever.  Thousands  of  trees,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  have  been  made  thicker  by  thinning;  in  fact,  that  is  a 
result  that  must  inevitably  follow  if  the  winter  thinning  is  not 
followed  by  spring  and  summer  "  rubbing."  Most  essential  is 
it  this  should  follow  the  pruning  of  old  trees,  but  seldom  is  it 
done.  It  simply  consists  of  rubbing  off  the  young  growths 
that  clothe  the  branches  when  such  growths  are  about  an  inch 
long ;  it  can  be  done  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  a  man  will 
do  more  in  half  an  hour  to  preserve  the  openness  of  the  tree 
than  we  could  accomplish  in  half  a  day  with  the  saw  and 
pruning  knife.  Winter  pruning,  if  not  followed  by  this  simple 
summer  dressing,  is  work  only  half  done,  or  wor^e.  When  I 
see  a  tree  unusually  dense — its  interior  choked  with  a  network 
of  branches,  useless  and  fruitless— I  have  always  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  "thinning;"  rub  off  the  after-growth 
and  such  a  result  never  follows. 

Something  may  be  said  on  assisting  the  roots  of  "  old  trees ; " 
also  on  the  renovation  of  wall  trees,  for  in  these,  too,  I  have 
made  mistakes  and  seen  mistakes  made  by  others,  which  I  will 
quote  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Luokhurst,  the  young-tree  champion,  is  also  an  old  tree- 
preserver.  I  happen  to  have  seen  Mr.  Luckhurst's  young  trees, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  looked  at  such  trees  at 
five  years  old.  He,  at  any  rate,  does  not  defend  the  old  because 
the  young  trees  have  failed  him,  and  his  testimony  is,  conse- 
quently, the  more  valuable. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Luckhurst's  letter  is  especially  suggestive^ 
that  in  reference  to  moss  on  the  bark.  He  asserts  that  lichens 
do  no  harm  on  the  "old  bark,"  but  urges  their  destruction  on 
the  "  smaller  branches."  Do  not  we  dress  trees  at  the  wrong 
end  ?  How  often  do  we  find  their  stems  limewashed,  while  the 
"smaller  branches"  are  moss-covered?  That  is  palpably 
wrong.  I  believe  I  have  never  expended  my  labour  more 
profitably  to  my  employer,  and  with  greater  benefit  to  his 
trees,  than  when,  mounted  on  a  tall  ladder  on  a  still,  foggy 
morning,  I  have  poured  the  lime  dust  among  the  fruit-bearing 
twiglets,  making  them  and  myself  as  white  as  a  miller.  It  is 
the  tops  of  old  trees  that  require  dressing — those  fruit-bear- 
ing parts  which  are  so  systematically  left  to  the  lichens,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  may  take  oare  of  themselves. — 
Ratucal  Conservative. 


PORTRAITS   OF   PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 

Cucnsiis  SATiviJS  var.  Sikkihensis.  Nat.  ord.  Cucnrbitaceie. 
Linn.,  Moncooia  Monadelphia. — The  fruit  is  yellow,  densely 
spotted  with  brownish  red.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  This  singular 
form  of  the  common  Cucumber,  though  very  commonly  culti- 
vated in  the  Eastern  Himalayan  Mountains,  appears  never  to 
have  been  noticed  horticulturally  or  botanically  till  I  found  it 
in  Sikkim  in  1848,  and  whence  I  brought  drawings  and  speci- 
mens to  England.  These  were  described  by  N.  Naudin  in 
1859,  in  his  essay  on  the  species  and  varieties  of  Ciicumis  in 
the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  under  the  name  of 
Concombre  de  Sikkim  ;  and  he  says  of  it  that  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Cucumber  known  to  him, 
whether  for  the  length  or  for  the  bulk  of  its  fruit,  which  I 
have  found  to  attain  1 J  toot  in  length  and  a  girth  of  15  inches. 
It  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Sikkim  and  in  the  Nepal  Hima- 
Isiya,  up  to  5000  feet  elevation,  in  prodigious  quantities.  It 
ripens  in  July  and  August,  or  earlier  at  lower  elevations,  when 
the  fruits  are  sold  in  the  markets  and  eaten  raw  by  the  natives 
of  all  ages,  as  well  as  cooked.  So  abundant  were  they  in  the 
year  1848  that  for  days  together  I  saw  gnawed  fruits  lying  by 
the  natives'  paths  by  thousands,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  seemed  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  devouring  them. 

"  The  Sikkim  Cucumber  was  first  fruited  in  England  by 
Major  Trevor  Clarke,  who  believed  that  he  had  fertihsed  it 
with  the  pollen  of  the  Telegraph  Cucumber.  By  some  blunder, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  Melon-like  appearance  of  Major  Trevor 
Clarke's  fruit,  which  was  sent  to  Kew,  and  from  which  plants 
were  raised,  it  is  described  in  the  Gardener's  Chrojiicle  as  a 
hybrid  between  the  Melon  and  the  Cucumber — a  cross  which 
has  never  been  effected.  On  its  fruiting  at  Kew  shortly  after- 
wards I  recognised  it  as  my  Sikkim  plant,  and  the  statement 
as  to  its  hybrid  origin  was  corrected  in  a  succeeding  number 
of  the  Chronicle  (1875,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303).  It  flowered  in  the 
Tropical  Economic  House  in  ■July,  and  the  fruit  ripened  in 


August,  when  it  attracted  great  attention  from  its  size,  singu- 
lar form,  and  colour. 

"  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  mention  here  that 
the  origin  of  the  common  Cucumber,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
unknown,  is  in  all  probability  the  C.  Hardwickii,  Royle,  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  which  inhabits  the  sub-tropical  region 
of  the  range  from  Kumaon  to  Sikkim.  This  opinion,  founded 
on  specimens  gathered  by  myself  in  the  latter  country,  is  also 
adopted  by  M.  Naudin,  upon  the  same  materials  (Ann.  So.  Nat., 
I.e.,  p.  30).  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are 
almost  identical,  but  the  fruit  of  C.  Hardwickii  is  small, 
smooth,  and  very  bitter;  it  is,  however,  striped  with  white 
and  gi-een,  a  very  usual  character  with  the  Sikkim  cultivated 
Cucumbers." — (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  (5200.) 

NicoTiANA  TABACOM  var.  FRDTicosA.  Nat.  ord.,  Solanaceae. 
Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Flowers  pink. — "  A  very  little 
known  plant,  though  introduced  into  Ens^land  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  admirably  figured  by  Philip  Miller,  F.B.S., 
gardener  to  the  Apothecaries  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea,  in  his  fine  folio  work  illustrative  of  '  the  most  beauti- 
ful, useful,  and  uncommon  plants  published  in  his  Gardener's 
Dictionary.'  Miller  describes  it  as  growing  naturally  in 
Guinea,  whence  he  received  the  seeds,  and  as  being  cultivated 
in  the  Brazils  and  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  '  Sweet- 
scented  Tobacco.'  Dunal,  in  De  CandoUe's  '  Prodromus,' 
gives  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  its  native  country  on  the 
authority  of  Linnieus,  where,  however,  no  species  of  the  genus 
has  been  found  in  a  wild  state." — {Ibid.,  t.  6207.) 

Masdevallia  ephippium.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidacete.  Linn., 
Gynandria  Monandria. — "  Dr.  Reichenbach  observes  of  it  that 
it  is  a  highly  curious  one ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  different  from 
any  hitherto  figured  in  this  work,  especially  in  the  lateral 
sepals,  that  form  a  deeply  concave  bowl-shaped  body,  of  a 
remarkable  rufous-brown  colour,  and  are  thoroughly  united 
even  to  the  base  of  their  long  yellow  tail-like  tips,  which  curve 
away  from  one  another  in  a  singular  manner.  The  inside  of 
the  united  sepals  is,  moreover,  traversed  by  five  corrugated 
ribs  or  keels,  that  meet  at  the  apex  of  the  body,  leaving  deep 
concavities  between  them. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber,  of  the  Old  Hall,  Spon- 
don,  Derby,  for  this  fine  species,  which  he  sent  to  Kew  in 
March  last,  with  the  information  that  it  was  grown  in  a  house 
with  a  day  temperature  of  65'  Fahr.,  and  a  night  one  of  52°  to 
GO',  and  was  watered  but  sparingly,  a  flower  having  been 
spoiled  previously  by  over-watering.  Dr.  Reichenbach  states 
that  it  was  first  discovered  at  Loxa  by  the  late  Dr.  Krause, 
who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  that  it  has  subsequently 
been  obtained  from  Antioquia  and  Medellin  by  Mr.  Wallis  and 
otherB."— {Ibid.,  t.  6208.) 

Blandfobdia  FLAiiMEA  var.  PRiNCEPS.  Nat.  ord.,  Liliaoese. 
Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — A  variety  of  B.  flammea,  but 
"  for  horticultural  purposes  it  is  a  much  finer  plant.  The  bright 
crimson  of  the  tube  and  pedicel  form  a  very  eft'ective  contrast 
with  the  bright  yellow  of  the  segments;  so  that,  size  of  flower 
and  colouring  both  taken  into  account,  it  may  safely  be  said 
to  be  for  decorative  purposes  the  finest  of  the  known  Bland- 
fordias.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  'William  Bull  from  New 
South  Wales  about  1873,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  summer  of  1875." — [Ibid.,  t.  6209.) 

Androsace  sarhentosa.  Nat.  ord.,  Primulaceoe.  Linn., 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Flowers  pink. — "An  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  rockwork  plants,  hardy  and  a  very 
free  grower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Western 
Himalaya,  and  was  first  found  in  Central  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Wallich,  then  in  Calcutta,  about  the  year  1820,  by 
the  resident  at  the  Nepaleso  Court,  the  Hon.  E.  Gardner. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  found  further  west  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  in  Kumaon,  at  an  elevation  of  11-12,000  feet,  and  on 
the  Zoji  La  Pass,  north  of  Kashmir,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  at  about 
the  same  height  above  the  sea.  Our  plant  was  raised  from 
seed  collected  by  Dr.  Bellew  (who  accompanied  Forsyth's 
mission  to  Yarkaud),  at  the  same  locality  as  Dr.  Thomson's 
came  from,  and  it  was  flowered  first  and  beautifully  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  at  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  at  Kew,  but  in  far  less  perfection  than  in  the 
northern  clime.  As  a  spring  bloomer,  flowering  in  April,  it 
will  prove  a  most  welcome  accession  to  the  hardy  herbaceous 
border,  and  it  is  propagated  with  great  ease  by  its  runners, 
which  spread  all  round  the  plant  and  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot  in  profusion." — (Ibid.,  t.  6210.) 

Apple — Paul's  Imperial  Crab.  —  "Specimens  of  this  very 
ornamental  fruit  were    exhibited  at  South   Kensington    in 
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September,  1871,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt.  Fruit 
roundish  oblate,  about  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  with  numerous 
shallow  ridges,  most  evident  towards  the  eye ;  stalk  half  an  inch 
to  three-quarters  long,  set  in  a  moderately  deep  acute  hollow; 
eye  prominent,  with  long  acute  calyx-lobes,  set  in  a  broad 
shallow  cup.  Skin  yellow,  almost  wholly  covered  with  bright 
red,  the  outer  part  more  deeply  coloured,  very  deep  crimson, 
with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  tender,  and  mode- 
rately juicy,  with  a  fresh  and  rather  rough  acidity. 

"Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  have  obligingly  communicated  the 
following  particulars  respecting  this  very  ornamental  fruit- 
bearing  plant : — 

"  '  The  Imperial  Crab  was  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  K.  Laing 
of  the  Twickenham  Nursery,  a  cross  between  the  Red  Astra- 
chan  Apple  and  Siberian  Crab.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Laing, 
it  was  accidental,  the  two  trees  standing  with  interlaced 
branches  in  one  of  the  old  walled  squares  of  the  nursery.  It 
fruited,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Pomologioal  Society's  meet- 
ing about  the  year  1865,  where  it  was  much  admired,  but  did 
not  receive  any  official  recognition.  Struck  by  the  fruit  on 
the  young  grafted  trees,  which  I  saw  and  admired  three  or 
four  years  successively,  I  persuaded  Mr.  Laing  to  let  my  firm 
send  it  out  in  conjunction  with  him.  Hence  when  distributed 
in  18C9  it  became  generally  known  as  Paul's  Imperial  Crab. 
Its  handsome  foliage  and  vigorous  habit,  coupled  with  the 
brOhantly  tinted  fruit,  have  gained  for  it  general  favour.  The 
fruit  almost  declares  its  parentage,  so  vividly  is  it  coloured, 
while  the  Astrachan-Apple  blood  gives  it  the  quality  of  being 
the  earliest-ripening  of  the  Crabs.  It  makes  a  handsome 
standard  or  free  pyramidal  bush.  Miss  Laing  adds: — "The 
fruits  preserved  in  various  ways  like  the  Siberian  Crab  make 
an  agreeable  and  ornamental  dessert  dish ;  they  may  be  also 
preserved  like  Morello  Cherries,  in  gin,  with  a  flavour  of 
brandy,  or  boiled  in  syrup.'  " — {Florist  and  Pomologist,  3  s., 
ix.,  13.)  

MELBOURNE  HALL, 

THE  EESIIiENCE  OF  W.  P.  FANE,  ESQ. 

Melbourne  is  a  small  market  towu  of  Derbyshire,  contain- 
ing about  three  thousand  inhabitants  ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Trent,  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire.  It  is 
eight  miles  from  Der'oy,  and  is  easily  reached  by  railway,  since 
there  is  a  branch  line  opened  which  runs  through  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch.  The  whole  district  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
traveller.  At  Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  only  seven  miles  distant,  are 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Zonches ;  while 
within  an  hour's  walk  of  Melbourne  Hall  is  Calke  Abbey,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Sir  John  Harper  Crewe  ;  also  Cole  Orton 
Hall,  BO  recently  figured  in  these  pages  ;  and  Staunton  Harold, 
the  costly  seat  of  Earl  Ferrers. 

Melbourne  is  noted  for  its  fertile  market  gardens.  Straw- 
berries are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  we  are  told  that 
forty  tons  are  sent  to  Derby  and  other  towns  during  the  sea- 
son. It  is  from  this  place  that  Viscount  Melbourne  derived 
his  title,  as  well  as  the  thriving  city  of  Melbourne  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's far-off  dominions  of  Australia.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  Melbourne  Hall  has  been  the 
residence  of  two  Prime  Ministers  whose  titles  have  become 
extinct — Lords  Melbourne  and  Palmerston. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  served  in  Parliament  and  held  important  offices 
under  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Thomas  so  distinguished  himself  and 
became  so  great  a  favourite  with  his  Sovereign  that  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  pair  of  vases  that  are  placed  in  the  gardens. 
The  carriage  entrance  is  a  small  enclosure  entered  through  a 
pair  of  iron  gates.  At  each  side  of  the  gates  are  two  grand 
old  Cedars.  Passing  through  a  narrow  gate  the  visitor  finds 
himself  on  a  broad  tirrace  walk,  24  feet  wide,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  Turning  to  the  left  is  the  lawn,  laid 
out  in  separate  terraces  or  parterres.  Ornamental  beds  are 
cut  out  in  the  turf,  and  groups  of  shrubs  and  single  coniferous 
plants,  with  vases  and  figures  of  fine  sculpture,  are  judiciously 
arranged  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds.  By  the  side  of  the 
central  walk  I  observed  some  grand  Red  Cedars  2.5  feet  high, 
equally  fine  Irish  Yews,  and  several  clumps  of  large  Yuccas. 
At  each  corner  of  the  upper  terrace  are  two  fine  Deodars  from 
30  to  -10  feet  high,  the  largest  being  90  feet  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  branches. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  several  other  Cedars  planted  at 
the  same  time  on  the  lower  terrace,  and  only  some  10  or  12  feet 


from  the  same  level,  were  killed  during  the  severe  frost  of  1860, 
while  those  on  the  upper  terrace  survived. 

On  the  lower  terrace  the  first  objects  of  interest  are  four 
Catalpas,  fine  deciduous  trees  for  large  lawns;  the  largest  is 
CO  feet  in  the  diameter  of  its  branches.  A  little  distance  from 
this  spot  is  a  circle  of  grass,  with  a  fine  image  of  Mercury  in 
the  centre  mounted  on  a  massive  pedestal.  A  little  lower 
down  is  the  pond  or  lake,  but  generally  called  the  canal.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  this  sheet  of  water  from  the  house  I  noticed 
an  alcove  formed  of  wrought  iron  of  most  elaborate  design, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Coke  family  ;  it  was  like  a  huge 
birdcage,  and  had  stood  the  storms  of  nearly  two  hundred 
winters.  These  lawns  and  terraces  are  encircled  with  a  Yew 
hedge  12  feet  high,  and  I  mounted  a  ladder  to  ascertain  the 
width  at  top,  when  I  found  the  hedge  to  be  10  feet  across. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pleasure  gardens  are  encircled  again  with 
a  background  of  Scotch  Firs  planted  in  the  time  of  William  III., 
but  many  of  them  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  Leaving  the 
lower  terrace  we  come  to  a  spot  where  five  walks  branch  in 
different  directions :  three  of  them  terminate  with  fine  sculp- 
ture, or  bubbling  fountains.  Old  alcoves  are  observed  in  re- 
cesses cut  in  the  Yews,  but  restored  from  time  to  time. 

Wandering  on  we  find  ourselves  on  a  gentle  eminence  with 
a  long  and  charming  avenue  at  our  very  feet.  Half-way  down 
this  long  vista  is  a  fountain  perpetually  playing.  Turning  a 
little  to  the  right  is  a  junction  of  three  glades  flanked  by 
gigantic  Limes  cut  every  five  years  to  the  stumps.  Beyond 
the  first  glade  across  the  park  is  another  vista,  through  rows 
of  Spanish  Chestnuts.  From  the  second  glade  is  another 
view  cut  through  the  park  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
hills.  On  this  eminence  is  placed  one  of  the  vases  before 
named  which  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne.  It  represents 
the  four  seasons,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  model- 
ling in  existence.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  monogram  "  T.  C," 
of  the  Thomas  Coke  to  whom  this  handsome  present  was 
given. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  reach  the  western  terrace,  and  here 
the  scene  is  entirely  changed  in  character.  In  one  part  of 
the  walk  is  the  Elm  avenue,  though  many  of  the  trees  are  de- 
caying with  age.  Down  in  a  deep  dell  I  noticed  some  fine 
specimens  of  Pinus  cembra,  very  bushy,  but  not  so  propor- 
tionately high,  for  the  leaders  were  frequently  destroyed  by 
late  spring  frosts.  To  the  left  is  the  large  lake,  22  acres  in 
extent,  with  a  grand  irregular  margin,  an  island  in  the  centre, 
and  on  its  surface  boats  and  waterfjwl.  In  a  secluded  comer 
we  come  on  a  mineral  spring,  over  which  is  erected  a  charm- 
ing rustic  grotto  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  Lamb,  formed  of  tufa, 
stalactites,  and  spars,  and  bearing  on  a  marble  tablet  over  thu 
water  the  following  lines  by  the  Hen.  George  Lamb ; — 

"  Rest,  weary  stranger,  in  this  shady  cave, 
And  taste,  if  languid,  of  the  mineral  wave. 
There's  virtue  in  the  draught ;  for  Health,  that  flies 
From  crowded  cities  and  their  smoky  skies, 
Here  lends  her  power  from  every  glade  and  hill. 
Strength  to  the  breeze  and  medicine  to  the  rill.'' 

Passing  through  groves  of  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens 
of  every  shade  we  cross  a  narrow  brook  that  intersects  the 
pleasure  grounds  in  a  subterranean  culvert,  and  empties  into 
the  large  lake  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  Here  we  found  a  snug  Rose  garden ;  all  the  beds 
contained  three  rows  of  plants — standards  in  the  centre  and 
dwarfs  on  either  side. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  these  gardens  is  the  Yew 
tunnel  commonly  called  the  Lover's  Walk.  It  is  formed  of 
an  avenue  of  Y'ews  150  yards  long  and  10  feet  wide.  It  is  a 
literal  tunnel,  for  the  branches  are  so  grown  and  intergrown 
one  into  the  other  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
ancient  branches  can  be  pierced  with  the  rays  of  light.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds  is  the  library  garden.  At 
the  top  of  the  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  and  Cedars  is  the  muni- 
ment room,  where  it  is  said  that  Baxter  wrote  his  "  Saints' 
Rest."  On  a  low  wall  near  to  the  conservatory  is  perhaps 
the  largest  Wistaria  in  England,  its  branches  extending 
300  feet.  Formerly  it  extended  SCO  feet,  but  the  large  Cedars 
overshadowing  its  branches  have  caused  them  to  die-off. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  about  three  acres  in  extent,  and  on 
the  walls  I  noticed  some  good  examples  of  Pears,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Cherries.  Round  some  of  the  quarters  were 
bush  Apples  and  Pears  that  produced  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Strawberries  here  are  extensively  grown,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  tho  beds  fine  crops  may  be  expected  the  coming  sea- 
son.   The  usual  quarters  devoted  to  vegetables  I  found  as  well 
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filled  aa  they  nsually  are  in  an  ably-managed  gentleman's 
garden.  In  the  Teach  honse  I  noticed  that  the  trees  were 
planted  about  l  feet  apart,  and  trained  as  cordons  up  the 
rafters,  and  I  was  informed  that  by  the  system  good  crops  of 
fruit  are  secured. 

The  church  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Hall,  and  presents 
more  the  appearance  of  a  cathedral  than  a  parish  church.  It 
is  of  the  Norman  period,  and  a  tine  example  of  that  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  full  of  historic  interest,  and  its  many  monu- 
ments and  tablets  are  worthy  of  examination.  In  one  of  the 
vestries  I  saw  an  old  will  which  has  to  be  read  once  a-year 
from  the  pulpit,  and  for  which  the  minister  receives  5s. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  grand  old  place  than  I  con- 
templated. It  would  betray  a  want  of  gratitude  on  my  part 
to  conclude  these  notes  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  I 
received  from  Mr.  Pearce,  the  highly  respected  head  gardener. 


and  60  on  to  the  top,  where  the  manure  ought  to  be  more 
decayed  on  account  of  the  plants  soon  reaching  it.  If  the  sur- 
face soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  lay  it  up  as  rough  as  possible, 
and  it  will  become  pulverised,  and  its  condition  wilt  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  mortar  rubbish  at  the  time  of  working 
it  down  for  planting.  Such  beds  in  well-drained  land  would 
last  for  several  years  with  the  usual  assistance  in  spring  and 
summer  cultivation ;  but  if  the  beds  are  not  to  be  permanent, 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  with  the  bottom  being  broken  up  and  manure 
added  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  always  best  to  select  a  piece  of  ground  as  open  as  possible 
and  that  is  not  permeated  by  the  roots  of  trees.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  work  Asparagus  soil  about  too  much  before  the  beds 
are  planted,  and  that  is  why  I  advise  the  ground  being  prepared 
early ;  and  as  the  proper  time  for  planting  is  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  forward  state  of  the  weather, 
this  will  give  fully  two  months  for  the  soil  to  be  thoroughly 
pulverised. 


Melboukne  hall. 


It  is  no  mere  compliment  to  Mr.  Pearce  to  add  that  everything 
was  in  excellent  keeping. — R. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUEBAN  GARDENING. 

Pkepaking  ground  for  Asparagus  beds  may  very  seasonably 
form  one  of  the  operations  to  be  done  now.  It  will  be  best, 
where  two  or  more  beds  are  to  be  made,  that  the  whole  of  the 
ground  bs  prepared  at  one  time,  because  though  it  is  customary 
to  leave  alleys  of  a  certain  width  between  each  bed,  the  roots 
of  the  plants  will  occupy  the  whole  space  in  time,  and  will 
therefore  be  benefited  by  that  space  being  enriched  as  weU  as 
the  other. 

Asparagus  delights  in  a  rich,  deep,  alluvial  soil,  and  if  the 
soil  is  shallow  or  poor  it  must  be  made  good  and  deep.  Now, 
the  question  of  depth  much  depends  whether  the  bed  is  to  be  a 
permanent  one,  or  whether  the  Asparagus  is  to  be  prepared  by 
a  few  seasons'  growth  tor  forcing  purposes.  I  apprehend  that 
as  this  vegetable  is  so  easily  and  inexpensively  forced  in  spring 
that  very  few  who  grow  it  do  not  force  it  also ;  if  so,  the  labour 
of  making  the  beds  is  very  much  lessened,  and  especially  in 
shallow  soils ;  whereas,  if  permanent  beds  are  made,  most  of 
the  soil  would  have  to  be  wheeled  away  and  be  replaced  by  a 
more  suitable  compost.  I  have  enriched  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  4  feet  in  places  where  it  could  be  done  by  placing  a  layer  of 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  then  digging  it  in  and  mixing  it  well 
as  the  work  goes  on ;  then  a  layer  of  soil  and  another  of  manure, 


JrAt  the  time  of  planting  level  the  soil  down  as  fine  as  possible, 
then  take  3  inches  of  it  off,  lay  it  in  the  alleys,  then  lay  the 
plants  out  in  rows,  spreading  out  the  roots  well,  and  when  all  is 
done  return  the  soil  iu  a  careful  manner.  Do  the  work  during 
a  period  of  fine  weather  if  possible. — Thomas  Record. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOE 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

The  work  is  well  forward  iu  this  department,  and  some  ground 
that  would  have  only  been  dug  over  will  be  trenched  instead. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  oiir  ground  is  trenched  and 
manured  of  necessity  to  support  the  crops  of  vegetables  through 
the  drought  of  summer.  The  light  shallow  soil  resting  on  gravel 
becomes  exhausted  of  moisture  very  speedily ;  and  unless  we 
either  water  copiously  at  a  time  when  labour  is  most  valuable 
to  us,  or  trench  and  manure  well  at  this  time  or  in  the  autumn, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  culinary  crops  are  comparative  failures. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  water  vegetables  it  is  best  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  and  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  after. 
Heavy  clay  soil  has  its  disadvantages,  but  for  the  general  run 
of  seasons  it  is  by  far  the  best  for  kitchen-garden  crops.  For 
the  earliest  crops  the  light  soil  has  an  advantage,  as  not  only 
do  the  seeds  vegetate  more  readily,  but  the  plants  grow  more 
freely  afterwards.  But  the  owner  of  heavy  soil  may  do  much 
to  forward  his  crops  by  careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  als 
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by  having  a  supply  of  dry  light  soil  just  to  Bprinkle  along  the 
drUla  to  oover-in  the  seeds.  A  few  barrowloada  will  go  a  long 
way.  Soil  from  the  potting  shed,  if  it  is  sifted  and  reserved  for 
this  purpose,  is  as  good  aa  anything  :  it  is  often  whteled  out  to 
the  vegetable-mould  heap,  or  used  in  some  way  just  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Heavy  soil  is  also  greatly  improved  by  trenching,  but  too 
much  of  the  subsoil  must  not  be  worked-up  at  onoe.  In  our 
early  days  we  had  some  training  in  a  garden  where  the  soil  was 
both  deep  and  heavy.  The  gardener  trenched  deeply,  but  he 
bad  an  opportunity  to  work-in  any  quantity  of  stable  manure, 
with  occasional  dressings  from  the  vegetable-mould  heap.  When 
the  ground  was  dug  in  winter  it  was  thrown  up  quite  roughly 
or  ridged ;  when  this  was  forked  over  in  the  spring  the  surface 
was  quite  loose  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  cropping. 
The  crops  of  vegetables  grown  in  that  garden  were  of  the  very 
best.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  all  the  trenching  and  winter 
digging  done  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

The  early  Peas  were  sown  before  the  frost,  which  came  upon 
us  rather  suddenly  on  Wednesday  night.  The  first  crop  of 
Carrots,  Early  Horn,  are  sown  under  ground  vineries :  this 
allows  us  to  sow  much  earlier  than  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  in 
the  open  ground.  Between  the  rowa  of  Carrots  Radishes  are 
sown.  The  Olive-shaped  or  French  Breakfast  Kadish  is  the 
variety  most  approved,  and  it  is  sown  also  in  the  open  ground 
for  successional  gatherings.  The  Radishes  are  cleared  off  before 
they  do  any  injury  to  the  Carrots.  During  open  weather  the 
roots  of  Garlic  and  Eschallots  may  be  planted  out  if  they  have 
not  been  planted  in  November.  The  ground  should  be  slightly 
ridged,  and  the  roots  be  planted  on  the  ridges  a  foot  between  the 
rows  and  about  9  inches  between  the  plants.  It  is  best  to  plant 
on  ground  that  has  been  well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop. 
Lettuce  will  also  be  sown  under  glass  in  a  few  days.  Hicks's 
Hardy  White  Cos  is  the  best  strain  of  Paris  White  Cos  we  have 
ever  had.  This  variety  also  stands  well  over  the  winter  months. 
The  plants  would  not  escape  the  sparrowa  unless  the  rowa  were 
covered  with  Pea-protectors. 

PINE  HOUSES. 

We  have  a  house  of  Queens,  a  few  of  which  are  throwing-up, 
and  all  of  them  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  bottom  heat  is  increased. 
At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  house  will  be  raised 
to  65°  at  night,  or  even  70?  in  mild  weather.  The  fruit  will  be 
ripe  early  in  June;  that  throwing-up  now  will  be  ripe  in  May. 
Ventilation  is  carefully  attended  to  even  in  dull  weather,  with 
a  low  temperature  out  of  doors.  The  top  ventilators  are  open  a 
very  little  an  hour  before  midday,  and  closed  about  2  p.m.  ;  if 
they  are  opened  half  an  inch  it  will  do  the  plants  good.  To 
keep  up  the  temperature  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  pipes  con- 
siderably;  and  until  the  days  are  longer  it  is  better  not  to  have 
the  evaporating  troughs  filled  with  water — that  is,  if  they  are 
cast  on  the  pipes.  If  they  are  moveable  troughs  they  may  be 
kept  filled  with  water,  as  the  heat  does  not  act  upon  it  sufficiently 
to  cause  much  vapour  under  ordinaiy  circumstances.  Suckers 
have_  been  kept  cooler  than  we  liked  to  have  them  thia  winter ; 
but  it  haa  kept  them  back,  and  they  will  not  be  ready  to  be 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  plants 
look  very  well,  and  will  now  improve  rapidly. 

CUCUITBEK   HOUSE. 

Seeds  were  sown  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  plants  are 
now  ready  for  potting-off,  the  soil  for  potting  them  being  well 
warmed  and  moderately  dried.  The  potting  material  at  this 
season  is  turfy  loam  three  parts  to  one  part  of  leaf  mould.  The 
plants  do  best  if  they  are  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  When 
well  established  in  the  4S-Bized  pots  the  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  out.  For  winter  Cucumbers  the  soil  ought  not  to  be 
deep,  certainly  not  more  than  a  foot.  There  ought  also  to  be 
plenty  of  drainage  underneath  ;  and  before  the  compost,  which 
ought  to  be  open,  is  placed  over  it,  some  turf  with  the  grass  side 
down  must  be  laid  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  compost 
from  mixing  with  it.  When  the  soil  has  been  in  the  house  a 
week  the  plants  may  be  put  out.  The  trellis  to  which  they  are 
trained  should  be  a  foot  from  the  glass.  Sometimes  the  trellis 
is  made  of  wood,  but  this  causes  it  to  be  necessarily  heavy,  and 
to  exclude  light.  A  light  trellis  of  ironwork  is  much  better.  It 
is  a  little  more  expensive  at  first,  but  much  more  convenient,  to 
have  the  trellis  made  moveable. 

STEAWEEBHIES. 

We  have  placed  a  second  lot  of  Black  Prince  in  an  early  vinery 
with  a  temperature  of  55°.  We  would  rather  that  it  had  been 
45"  to  begin  with,  but  the  temperature  cannot  be  altered  for  a 
few  Strawberry  plants.  There  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  as  soon  aa  the  plants  are  fairly  started,  which  will  be  before 
they  are  at  all  shaded  by  the  Vines,  the  plants  will  be  removed 
to  the  Pine  house.  We  still  grow  Black  Prince  for  the  earliest; 
it  is  always  sure  to  carry  a  crop,  however  early  the  plants  may 
be  started.  The  next  in  succession  is  Keens'  Seedling,  followed 
by  President.  Strawberries  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  hard 
forcing  if  the  plants  are  placed  near  the  glass. 

PLANT  STOVE  .IND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

We  frequently  allude  to  temperature  in  the  plant  stove.  Our 
house  has  been  kept  thia  winter  at  60°  for  a  minimum,  with  a 


rise  of  5°  by  day,  or  IC  if  the  days  have  been  mild  with  a  little 
sunshine.  The  days  and  nights  are  now  cold  with  cutting  east 
winds,  and  the  lower  temperature  only  has  been  kept  up.  In 
our  house  are  a  few  Orchids,  such  as  Phalfenopsis  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  that  require  a  winter  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  Ne- 
penthes Eafflesiana  also  requires  a  high  winter  temperature. 
The  bulk  of  the  plants  would  be  much  better  in  a  temperature 
of  5.5?:  they  rest  better,  are  more  easily  kept  free  from  insect 
pests,  and  start  more  strongly  into  growth  when  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  kept  up  from  the  1st  of  March  onwards.  Poinsettiaa 
that  have  finished  flowering,  or  rather  that  have  lost  their  floral 
bracts,  wiU  be  removed  into  a  house  with  a  lower  temperature 
and  rather  drier  atmosphere.  They  have  made  a  splendid  show 
for  us  this  year.  We  had  scores  of  heads  with  from  thirty  to 
forty  floral  bracts  to  each,  and  that  measured  from  a  foot  to 
15  inches  across. 

We  commence  repotting  specimens  of  any  hardwooded  plants 
that  require  it  this  month,  and  would  already  have  done  so  if 
the  weather  had  not  ohanged.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  plants  the  potting  must  be  done  carefully, 
and  suitable  compost  must  be  used.  Dipladenias,  Eondeletias, 
Passifloras,  Euphorbias,  and  indeed  the  largest  proportion  of 
hardwooded  stove  plants,  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  about  two 
parts  turfy  peat  to  one  of  turfy  loam.  Both  the  loam  and  peat 
should  be  laid  up  about  three  months  before  using  it.  We  find 
Ixoras  do  best  in  turfy  peat  without  any  other  ingredient,  except, 
of  course,  silver  sand  if  it  is  required ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
peat  to  be  found  that  contains  naturally  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  sand.  Francisoeas  succeed  well  in  turfy  peat,  a  little  leaf 
mould,  and  sand.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  softwooded 
plants  do  best  with  a  little  leaf  mould  added.  All  decaying 
wood  should  be  picked  or  sifted  out  of  it.  The  roots  should  be 
well  watered  if  necessary  a  day  before  repotting,  as  the  longer 
the  plants  will  stand  without  any  water  being  applied  to  the 
roots  after  repotting  the  better. 

Orchids  require  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them  at 
present.  Some  LffiUas  and  Cattleyas  have  just  completed  their 
growth;  others,  such  as  Cattleya  Warneri,  C.  gigas,  &c.,  are 
starting  into  growth.  In  either  case  light  and  an  increased 
temperature  is  necessary.  The  above  have  been  placed  in  a 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  60°.  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Den- 
drobiums,  &c.,  at  rest  are  in  a  house  from  50°  to  55^  at  night. 
Cleanliness  everywhere  on  plants,  paths,  and  stages,  aa  weU  aa 
the  glass  and  rafters,  is  all-important. 

FLOWEB    O.UtDEN. 

The  fine  weather  urged  us  to  be  attending  to  the  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which  are  now  starting  iuto  growth, 
and  the  young  shoots  in  mild  weather  are  a  prey  to  slugs  and 
other  depredators.  We  do  not  expect  many  flowers  at  this 
aeason ;  the  Chrysanthemums  have  just  been  removed,  but  a 
few  Violets  are  to  be  found.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  in  full 
beauty;  Jasminum  uudiflorum  and  Cbimonanthus  fragrana  on 
walls  should  be  in  every  garden.  Roses,  dwarfs  and  standards, 
are  safest  with  some  nice  rotted  manure  round  the  roots.  The 
buds  are  starting  freely,  but  it  is  wisest  not  to  prune  until  near 
the  end  of  February.  Dahlia  roots  must  be  examined,  as  the 
old  stalks  that  have  been  left  on  sometimes  decay  and  dei-.troy 
the  eyes  at  the  base.  We  are  preparing  fermenting  material 
for  a  frame  which  will  hold  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ageratums,  and  other  bedding  plants.  We  have  also  been  re- 
potting zonal  Pelargoniums,  pricking  Lobelias,  &o.,  out  in 
bexes.  They  are  better  to  have  a  little  heat  until  established. 
— J.  Dot:GL.is. 

HOETICULTUEAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Skokktakies  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 

which  exhibitions  are  to  bo  held. 

Bristol    (Spring  .Show).     March  22nd  and  23rd.     Mr.  G.  Webley,  Holm 
Wood,  Westbury-upon-Trym,  Hon.  See. 

Royal  C-^ledonian  Horticultural  .Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 
and  September  13th. 

Westminster  Aquarium.     April  12th  and  13lb,  May  10th  and  llth,  May 
SOth  and  Slst,  July  6th  and  Cth,  October  4th  and  5th. 

Maidstone  (Roses).     Juno  2l3t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Eockstow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 

Spalding.    Jone  2l8t.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 

SoDTiipoKT.    July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Helenskuroh  (Hoses).     July  12th  and  18th.     Mr.  J.  MitcheU,  Soo. 

Brighodse.    July  29th.    Messis.  C.  Jessop  4  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 

Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKeWa, 
2G,  Euclid  Crescent,  See. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street  and 
"Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester.— Ca/a/oi/HC  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  tic. 

Hender  &  Sons,  Vlymoxiih.— Illustrated  [Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Thomas  Bunyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
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The  Pine-Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 
— Ooneral  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Oladiolus, 
Bulbs,  d-c. 

Smith  (t  Simons,  36,  Howard  Street,  Sb.  Enoch  Square,  Glas- 
gow,— Cultural  Guide  and  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue. 

G.  C.  Short,  Market  Place,  Stokesley. — Deseripiive  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Royal  Naraeries,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Cata- 
logue of  Gesneriaceous  Plants,  Begonias,  Dahlias,  HoseSy  d-c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  •*  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  AU  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  [E.  J.  J.  B.). — Mackintosh's  "  Book  of  the  Gnrden,"  and  the  "  Cot- 
toge  Gartlener's  Dictionary."  {J.  Brown). — Gordon's  volume  "  ThePinetum," 
deecribea  all  the  Conifers,  but  there  are  no  plates.  In  Loudou's  "  Eacy- 
clopa;dia  of  Plants "  there  are  woodouts  of  the  foliage  and  cones,  and  of 
flowering  plants. 

Doctor  Harvey  Apple  (H.  L.  E.). — It  is  not  the  damo  as  "  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling."  This  is  a  modem  variety,  but  Doctor  Harvey  is  one  of  the 
oldest.  Parkinson  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  describes  it  aa  "  a  faire, 
greate,  goodly  Apple,  aud  very  well  rellished."  You  are  correct  in  Baying  it 
is  "  one  of  the  best  cooking  Apples.'' 

Pears  not  Kipening  (F.  Holloiraij).— The  pyramidal- shaped  Pear  is 
Beurrc  Ranee,  and  the  other  Jeau  de  Witte.  "We  think  you  gather  them  too 
Boon,  aud  keep  them  in  a  room  too  wai-m. 

Wild  Flowers  (G.  5.).— We  cannot  say  more  than  that  they  will  conclude 
when  all  our  native  flowers  have  been  included. 

Mushrooms  in  Cucumber  House  (H.  TV.).— The  temperature  required 
for  Cucumbers  is  too  high  for  the  growth  of  fleshy  Mushrooms,  but  they 
would,  nevertheless,  prow,  but  be  poor  as  compared  with  those  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature.  You  will  need  to  have  a  bed  of  fresh  horse  droppings  a 
foot  thick,  and  beaten  very  firm,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  ilroppings 
has  subsided  to  80^  you  may  then  insert  pieces  of  spawn  not  less  than  an 
inch  cr  larger  than  2  inches  square.  Insert  these  2  inches  deep,  and 
make  the  surface  of  the  bed  again  firm  after  IilUng-np  over  the  spawn. 
In  a  week  alter  spawning  cover  the  bed  with  soil  iu  a  moderately  moist  state, 
BO  that  it  may  bo  beaten  firm  aud  smooth,  the  soil  being  good  turfy  loam 
and  2  inches  thick.  The  Mushrooma  will  appear  iu  about  six  weeks,  when 
the  bed  is  to  be  kept  moist,  avoiding  overw;itering.  The  pieces  uf  spawn 
should  be  inserted  about  9  inches  apart,  and  for  the  size  of  the  bod  you  name 
you  wiJI  require  about  two  bushels  of  spawn,  or  a  "brick"  per  square  yard. 
^Ye  shall  be  obhged  by  particulars  of  the  heating  from  the  kitchen  range. 

Repotting  Stage  Pelargonidjis  (A  Sub6cribcr).~'Repot  them  now  if 
they  have  already  been  stopped;  but  if  not  stopped,  do  so  now,  and  repot 
about  the  middle  of  February,  giving  them  their  blooming  pots;  and  by 
paying  attention  to  tying  out  the  shoots  and  aSordiug  a  light  position  with 
free  ah-giviug,  watering  carefully,  aod  applying  liquid  manure  whoa  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  you  will  obtain  a  quantity  of  bloom.  Keep  cool,  but  safe 
from  frost. 

Fuchsias  for  Eaely  Flowering  (Idem).— Cai-in  the  plants  and  placa  in 
the  temperature  you  name,  and  when  they  are  making  fresh  shoots  repot, 
keeping  moist  by  sprinkling  overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  watering 
carefully  at  the  roots  until  those  are  working  freely  iu  the  fresh  soil,  tlien 
supply  water  more  freely.  Shift  into  the  blooming  pots  when  the  roots  are 
showing  at  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Select  Pansies  (G.  F.).—Stlfs:  Locomotive,  Mrs.  Horsburgh,  Mrs. 
Knight,  Cheiub.  Finale,  and  Ma^^terpioce.  Fancy  :  Lady  Ross,  Miss  Mac- 
meeking,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  "William  Baird,  Pandora,  and  Little  Kittie. 
The  best  mode  of  stiiking  cuttings  is  either  under  hond-Iights  or  iu  culd 
frames  in  light  soil  with  a  fourth  of  silver  sand,  taking  the  young  side  shoots, 
and  inserting  in  April  or  May  for  autumn  flowering,  and  in  August  or  early 
September  for  spring.  Particulars  of  treatment  are  given  in  "Florists' 
Flowers,'  which  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  oflice  for  five  penny 
postage  stamps. 

Plants  for  North  Wall  {W.''_H.  Midw'mter).— -There  are  no  flowering 
plants  suitable  fur  a  north  wall,  except,  perhaps,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
which  succeeds  well  and  flowers  at  thid  season.  Cotoneaster  miorophylla  has 
very  neat  evergreen  foliage  and  fine  red  berries,  but  does  not  flower  well 
against  a  north  wall.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  a  neat  plant  for  a  north  wall, 
also  A.  hederacea ;  but  the  finest  of  all  plants  for  a  north  aspect  are  Ivies, 
which  in  the  green  and  variegated  forms  are  very  handsome. 

Grafting  Picea  nobilis  (C.  J.  D.i.— It  may  be  successfully  grafted,  but 
the  plants  are  never  so  shapely  as  those  grown  from  seed,  though  if  leaders 
are  employed  for  grafting  there  is  no  great  difference  between  grafted  and 
Eeedling  plants.  The  stock  most  commonly  employed  is  the  common  Silver 
Fir  (Picea  pectinata),  and  the  time  to  operate  is  in  March  or  April  ju^t  before 
the  tree  from  whence  the  scions  are  taken  commences  to  swell  its  buds. 
Budding  is  not,  that  we  are  aware,  resorted  to,  and  neither  it  nor  grafting 
are  desirable  modes  of  propagating  this  finest  of  the  Piceas.  Araucaria  im- 
bricata  is  not  grafted.  All  Conifers  of  horizontal  side-branching  habit  ai-e 
best  from  seed. 

Eucharis  amazonica  in  Greenhouse  {Amateur).— Tlds  very  desirable 
bulbous  plant  cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  a  greenhouse.  It  requires  a 
stove  temperature— a  brisk  moist  heat  when  growing,  and  to  be  rested  in  a 
cooler  and  drier  atmosphere.    Uoiess  you  decide  to  have  roue  house  divided^ 


and  one  of  the  compartments  kept  at  stove  temperature,  we  should  advise 
you  to  didcard  the  Eucharis.  Your  method  of  heating  is  of  the  worst  kind. 
Wo  should  obtain  a  stove  boiler  and  fix  it  cither  inside  the  house  or  in 
an  outhouse,  having  2-inch  hot-water  pipes,  of  which  you  will  require  two 
rows — i.e.,  a  flow  and  return,  along  two  sides  and  one  end,  or  both  if  you 
have  not  a  doorway  at  the  end,  or  all  around  excepting  doorway,  or  an  equi- 
valent of  four  rows  in  front  and  at  one  end.  If  you  have  a  division  for  the 
stove  compartment  you  would  require  double  the  quantity  of  piping.  The 
fruit  trees  in  pots  may  be  introduced  to  the  greenhouse  early  in  nest  month. 

Select  Bronze  Pelargoniums  (J.  M.). — Black  Dougla?,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Weir,  Prince  Ai'thur,  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  and  W.  R.  Morris. 

Salt  for  Destroving  Weeds  (An  Ehvcn-years  Subscriber]. — We  have 
not  noted  tho  particular  quantity  per  square  yard  required,  but  we  should 
think  about  2  lbs.  It  is  best  applied  during  dry  weather  in  April  or  May.  It 
is  not,  however,  nearly  so  good  a  woed-dcstroyer  as  that  noted  at  page  586  of 
last  volume  in  answer  to  "J.  R.,"  which  see. 

Leek  and  Celery  for  Exiiirition  (Zrft-m). — Ayton  Castle  Giant  Leek  is 
a  fine  large  kind,  but  we  have  it  this  year  surpassed  by  "  Carentan."  Of 
Celery,  Leicester  Red  {Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red)  is  a  fine  red,  but  a  larger  is 
I  very 's  Nonsuch  Pink.  Williams's  Matchless  White  is  vci'ygood,  a  larger  white 
kind  being  Seol&y'a  Leviathan.  Sow  tho  Lock  outdoors  in  March,  and  tho 
Celery  in  gentle  heat  early  in  March,  keeping  near  the  gla?s  to  prevent  the 
seedlings  drawing,  and  prick-out  iu  good  rich  soil  outdoors  in  a  sheltered 
situation  when  the  seedlings  have  a  pair  of  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves. 

Vines  and  Strawberries  {Constant  Reader).— Yon  should  plant  Alicante 
instead  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Muscat  Escholata  is  similar  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  You  might  plant  the  fruiting  caue  of  Alicante  aud  fruit  it  this 
season,  but  do  not  shake  out  the  roots,  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do 
with  those  Vines  intended  to  bo  permanent.  Tho  Strawberry  plants  in  pots 
and  the  Peach  trees  in  pots  would  botli  succeed  in  the  warm  house.  Placa 
the  Strawberry  pots  on  a  shelf  near  tho  glass.  They  will  do  better  if  you 
can  start  them  in  a  low  temperature  with  the  Vines  to  begin  with. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Wall  (Wc^t  Coast).— On  the  highest  portion  of  the 
wall  plant  Royal  George  Peach  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarine.  The  trees  ought 
to  be  20  feet  apart.  We  name  three  of  each  sort,  and  advise  you  to  plant 
the  Plums  or  Pears  on  the  wall  facing  south-west.  Peaches:  Rojal  George, 
Early  York,  and  Bellegarde.  Nectarines  :  Pine  Apple,  Elruge,  aud  Victoria. 
Plunis  :  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Pears:  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyonno  du  Cornice.  Cherries :  May 
Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Elton.  It  is  better  to  have  them  worked  on  the 
free  stock  for  walls.  Pyramid  Apple  trees  would  come  iuto  bearing  in  two 
years.  Plant  the  trees  9  feet  apart.  They  would  probably  last  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Roses  in  England  {J.  A.  C). — Roses  were  sold  in  the  flower  market  of 
Athens,  and  many  varieties  of  Roses  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  They, 
we  have  no  doubt,  introduced  them  into  England,  and  had  them  in  tho 
gardens  of  their  numerous  villas  here.  In  tho  fifteenth  century  the  Red  aud 
White  Roses  were  tho  distinguishing  badges  of  the  Royal  houses  of  York  aud 
Lancaster ;  and  Lyto,  the  earliest  of  our  writers  on  plants,  in  1578  names 
many  varieties  as  then  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Liuacre  brought  to  ua 
from  Italy  in  1524  the  Damask  Rose. 

Grafting  (G.  W.  J.).— We  know  of  no  special  work  on  the  subject.  The 
directions  in  our  "  Fruit  Garden  Manual"  are  euflicient,  and  you  can  have  it 
for  five  postage  stamps. 

Asplenium  Trh_'iio:mane3  var.  i\:ajus  (Q.  illcDoit^dl/).— Mr.  Lowed ^es 
mention  thifl,  but  says  that  it  is  a  largo  growth  of  the  normal  form.  The 
climate  of  Devon  increases  the  size  of  tho  original. 

Dii'LADENiAH,  itc.T  FOR  FLOWERING  IN  JCLV  {A)iiatcur).—'M.ach  depends 
on  the  heat  at  your  command,  aud  the  character  of  the  summer.  About  the 
second  week  in  Februaiy  would  he  a  good  time  to  start  the  plants,  i-egulating 
the  heat  according  to  their  growth. 

Names  of  Fruits  {E.  M.  Stone).— Wo,  Chaumontel ;  249,  Gilogil.  (N.B.) 
— Pears — 1,  Zephirin  Gn'goire;  2,  Ne  Plus  Meuris ;  3,  Doyenne-  Goubault ; 
■i,  Crasanne.  Aj}ples—1,  Selwood'a  Reinette;  2,  Not  known;  3,  Golden 
Harvey;  4,  Peaison's  Plate.  (W.  F.  C.).— 1,  Hollandbury;  2,  Bess  Pool; 
3,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  4,  Not  known ;  5,  Winter  Greening ;  6,  Delaware. 

NiMES  of  Plants  (S.).— Viburnum'  Tinus.  Tho  Conifcra;  cannot  be 
named  from  the  scraps  sent.  {Camel). — 1,  Adiantum  tenerum;  2,  Pellffia 
hastata;  8,  4,  forms  of  Selaginella  Martonsil;  5,  Pezlza  coccinea. 


POULTRY,   BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


BRISTOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(Gontiiiuccl  from  iiagc  17.) 
Brahmas. — The  Dark  cockerels  mustered  twenty-nine  entries. 
Fir8t(Lingivoocl),  a  neat  bird  of  beautiful  colour,  and  well  grown. 
Second  (Hamilton),  a  well-shaped  bird,  but  getting  a  little  yellow 
in  the  saddle.  Third  (Lingwood),  a  stout  chicken,  but  raiher 
inclined  to  be  coarse  iu  comb.  Fourth  (Lyon),  was  a  nice  bird. 
Pen  318  (Wright),  highly  commended,  was  a  pretty  bird,  neat  in 
comb,  the  best  coloured  bird  in  the  class  ;  but  he  is  rather  nar- 
row, and  wants  time.  Pen  322  (Le  Seur),  highly  commended, 
was  also  a  good  bird.  Pullets. — First  (I?ercival),  pen  357,  a 
prettily  pencilled  bird,  but  small.  Second,  368  (Lingwood),  a 
fine  well-shaped  pullet,  with  nice  markings.  Third  (Newnham 
and  Manby),  a  good  pullet,  and  deserved  her  position.  Fourth, 
360  (Percival),  a  moderate  bird,  tolerably  pencilled,  but  small 
and  deficient  iu  leg-feathering.  We  liked  many  pens  in  the 
class  much  better.  The  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant  and  the  Bev.  J.  D. 
Peake  showed  birds  wo  preferred.  Pen  3ijl  (Ansdell),  unnoticed, 
we  thought  a  good  bird ;  she  was  well  feathered,  and  a  splendid 
colour,  and  as  size  has  not  been  a  very  great  consideration  with 
the  Judges  in  their  Brahma  pullet  awards  this  season,  we  think 
they  might  have  placed  her  in  the  prize  list.  In  old  cocks 
Mr,  Lingwood  was  again  first  with  a  grand  bird ;  Mr.  AnBdell 
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second  with  a  neat  bird  of  good  colour ;  and  Miss  Pennant's 
bird  well  deserved  the  third  prize.  Pen  375  was  commended  : 
we  could  not  understand  "why  he  obtained  this  distinction. 
Pen  382  (Rev.  R.  G.  Watson),  a  floe  bird,  was  disqualified  on 
account  of  the  the  tail  being  "  stained  and  dressed."  Hens. — 
First  and  cap  (Newuham  it  Manby),  a  fine  well-marked  hen. 
Second  (112,  same  owners),  a  fine  hen,  but  not  so  well  feathered 
in  the  leg  as  the  first-prize  pen.  Pen  403  (Rev.  J.  D.  Peakc) 
was  third,  but  we  liked  Mr.  Lingwood's  pen  (387,  very  highly 
commended)  in  many  respects  much  better. 

Light. — The  cockerels  only  numbered  eighteen  entries.  Mr. 
Lingwood  was  first  with  the  bird  we  admired  so  much  at  the 
Palace,  and  which  ouly  there  obtained  the  fourth  position.  Mr. 
Leuo  showed  a  good  bird  that  was  second.  Third  (Webb)  looked 
a  little  creamy.  With  the  exception  of  the  winner  we  thought 
them  a  very  moderate  lot.  Pullets  Avere  more  numerous  and 
a  better  class  than  the  cockerels.  Mr.  Haines  was  first  with  a 
fine  bird,  good  in  colour  and  well  marked  in  the  hackle.  Mr. 
Leno  was  second  with  a  good  bird,  but  the  white  was  not  so 
pure;  and  Captain  Savile's  bird  obtained  the  third  prize; 
we  think  we  should  have  transposed  their  positions.  Mr. 
White's  fourth-prize  pen  was  good  in  colour  but  small.  Pen  438 
( Widdowflon),  highly  commended,  and  pen  439  (Webb),  very 
highly  commended,  we  admired  very  mach.  Cocks. — Mr.  Ling- 
wood's  first-prize  bird  deserved  his  position.  The  second  we 
did  not  admire.  The  third  pen,  481  (Haines),  pen  472  (Percival), 
highly  commended,  and  others  we  thought  in  many  points  his 
superior.  Hens. — First  (Mrs.  A.  Tindal)  a  grand  bird.  We 
think  we  have  seen  her  before  and  noticed  a  peculiar  curl  or 
twist  in  all  the  saddle  feathers  as  they  reached  the  tail ;  it  is  a 
great  defect.  In  other  respects  we  think  her  unapproachable. 
Pen  494  (Turner)  was  second,  in  splendid  condition  ;  third 
(Watson)  a  good  hen.  We  also  liked  much  pen  506  (Rev.  E.  G. 
Watson). 


NORWICH  SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  &c. 

The  first  Show  of  the  Central  Norfolk  Poultry  Club  took  place 
on  the  5th  and  6th  iust.  in  the  Corn  Hall  at  Norwich.  The 
building  is  a  splendid  one  for  such  a  purpose,  the  light  being 
equal  and  good.  BiUett's  pens  were  used  on  this  occasion. 
Unfortunately  some  capital  pens  arrived  too  late  for  competi- 
tion, bat  the  number  of  empty  pens  was  unusually  small.  The 
entries  numbered  501,  the  quality  of  the  poultry  especially  being 
exceedingly  high. 

Dorkings  headed  the  list  with  four  classes,  the  Dark  Greys 
being  very  good  in  every  respect,  but  the  other  varieties  were 
poor,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Mr.  Wren,  which  were, 
however,  as  before  stated,  too  late.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  a 
Dark  Grey  cock.  Cochins,  four  classes  ;  Buft  cocks,  first-and- 
oup,  as  well  as  cup  for  the  county,  a  grand  rich  even  cockerel ; 
second  a  cock  good  in  shape,  but  not  equal  in  colour.  In  hens 
(Buffs)  were  some  grand  birds,  large,  shapely,  and  in  fine  order; 
the  second  losing  in  colour  only.  Any  other  cocks,  first  a 
massive  Partridge,  a  shade  too  dark  in  colour  for  our  taste ; 
second  smaller  but  good.  In  hens,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
best  classes,  first  was  a  very  good  Partridge,  and  second  a  White 
pullet.  Brahinas,  four  classes:  cocks.  Dark,  first-and-cnp  and 
members'  cnp  a  very  large  cock,  closely  pressed,  however,  by 
more  shapely  and  better-marked  birds.  Hens  :  a  handsome 
puUet  first,  second  a  hen;  a  fair  class.  Light  cocks  a  good  lot, 
the  first  a  most  perfect  bird,  second  close  upon  it.  Hens  a  nice 
lot  also.  In  Sjmiiish  were  some  very  good  birds,  and  the  com- 
petition close  ;  the  first  cock  won  the  cup  also,  and  is  a  bird 
that  must  make  his  mark ;  second  a  bird  little  inferior.  Hens 
very  fine,  and  little  to  choose  in  the  three  first  birds.  French 
a  fair  lot,  the  winners  Creves.  Game,  Black  Red  cocks  were 
a  fair  lot,  but  not  as  good  as  we  could  have  expected,  and  little 
to  choose  between  the  lot.  Hens,  Black  Beds,  better  than  the 
cocks.  Brown  Red  cocks  poor  except  the  winners,  which  were 
both  cockerels.  Hens  of  that  colour  but  four,  and  these  good. 
Duckwings  were  very  good,  and  the  cup  and  county  cup  was 
won  here  by  a  grand  pen  of  birds.  Piles  poor  except  the  first- 
prize  cockerel.  Hamburghs,  Goli-^ienciU,  hat  s,  moderate  lot; 
the  Gold-spangles  better;  the  Silver-spangles  by  far  the  best, 
and  the  cup  awarded  to  a  grand  pen  of  young  birds.  Black 
Hamburghs  were  pretty  good,  although  some  had  defective 
combs.  Bantams  were  placed  too  high  to  show  to  advantage. 
Both  the  cocks  and  hens  of  the  Black  Red  varieties  were  good, 
the  winners  very  gamey  and  close  in  feather.  The  gems,  how- 
ever, of  the  Bantam  section  were  the  pen  of  Duckwings  to  which 
was  awarded  the  cup ;  the  next  in  point  of  quality  the  Piles, 
which  were,  however,  looking  somewhat  flat.  The  variety  of 
Bantams  were  a  large  class,  and  two  firsts  were  allowed,  one 
going  to  a  pen  of  Gold  Sebrights  and  the  other  to  Blacks,  the 
second  also  being  Blacks.  There  was  one  good  pen  of  Booted. 
Any  other  variety  were  first-and-cup  Gold  Polands,  second 
Malays,  and  very  highly  commended  Gold  Polands. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  only  two  pens  ;  Rouens  more  numerous  and 
good,  while  the  Variety  class  contained  Malagas,  Mandarins, 


and  Whistlers.  There  were  some  very  large  Geese,  Toulouse, 
but  not  the  best  in  colour.  Turkeys  good,  the  cup  awarded  to 
them.  The  quality  of  the  local  birds  ran  very  high,  in  many 
cases  the  cups  for  open  competition  being  won  by  these  exhibits. 
The  Selling  class  was  large,  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
quality. 

Pigeons  were  fair  classes,  but  the  quality  not  so  good  as  we 
expected  to  find,  the  Carriers  being  positively  poor;  but  the 
Dragoons  a  grand  lot,  the  first  award  going  to  heavy  soft- 
fleshed-oyed  birds,  not  at  all  to  our  taste,  but  evidently  the 
London  style.  These  were  Yellows,  very  good  in  all  other 
points ;  second  a  good  pair  of  Silvers,  scarcely  decided  as  to 
colour  of  bars.  Antwerps  poor  except  the  first  Silver.  Barbs  a 
moderate  lot,  and  mostly  Blacks.  In  Pouters  Whites  won  tho 
prizes,  these  being  in  the  height  of  condition.  Fantails  good, 
bat  would  have  been  much  better  shown  singly.  Tumblers, 
Almond,  a  good  class,  as  also  the  Any  other  variety,  in  which 

Een  440  was  disqualified,  else  the  cup  for  the  section  would 
ave  been  awarded  here.  The  cause  was  a  wing  feather  marked, 
for  what  purpose  we  know  not,  but  to  say  the  least  it  was  a 
grave  oversight.  Jacobins  only  poor  as  a  lot,  first  White  and 
second  Yellows.  The  Variety  was  a  capital  class,  some  good 
Owls  both  foreign  and  English,  Trumpeters,  Frillbacks,  and 
Archangels  being  shown.    The  Selling  class  was  poor. 

DoRKisas.— Coloured,— Cock.— 1  and  Cup,  T.  &  H.  Heath,  Norwich.  2,  C. 
Lorinc.  (jiUiDgham  Rectory,  vhc,  J.  Ward,  he,  Rev.  E.  Bartram,  Henry 
Lingwood,  E.  H.  Willet.    c,  J.  C.  Davies,  Mra.  Bernera,  H.  A.  Rigg.    Hen.— 

1.  Rev.  E.  Bai-trum,  Berkhampstead.  2  and  he,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  Alyaham. 
I'/ic,  H.  Lingwood. 

Dorkings.— .4h!/  other  variety.— Cock.— I,  T.  &  H.  Heath.  2,C.  Loring.  c,  J.  E. 
PUarim.    Hen.— I,  T.  &  H.  Heath. 
Ce.cniss.— Cinnamon  or  Buff.— Cock.— I  and  Cup,  Lady  Gwydyr,  Ipswich. 

2,  Mra.  C.  Bemers,  Yoxford.  he,  T.  Aspden,  Henry  Lingwood.  c.  Rev.  U. 
Gilbert,  Henry  Lingwood.  Ben.— I,  Lady  Gwj'dyr.  2,  Lieut-Col.  Bignold, 
Norwich,    he,  T.  "Watson,  Lieut.-Col.  Bignold  (2).    c,  Mrs.  C.  Berncrs. 

Cochins. —.4ny  other  rarje/y.— Cocfc.— 1,  Ladv  GwvdjT.  2,  G.E.Forter,  Sand  v. 
he,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze,  c,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze.  Lieut.-Col.  Bignold  (2).  Hen.- 1,  T. 
Aspden.  Accrington.  2,  Lady  Gwydyr.  he,  F.  Bullard.  Lieui-Col.  Bignold, 
G.  B.  C.  Breeze. 

Bbahmas.— Dnrfc.— Cocfc.— 1,  Horace  Lingwood.  Creeting,  Needham  3Iarket. 
2,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Buxton.  I'ftc,  Lady  Gwydvr.  c.W.  Holmeu.Newnham  &  Manby, 
Major  C.  J.  Ewen.  Rev.  C.  Gilbert,  H. 'Saberton.  Hen.—\,  Lady  Uwydyr.  2, 
J.  S.  Pearson,  Great  Melton,  he,  Horace  Lingwood,  Hirs.  Bemers,  E.  H.  Willetl. 
c,  W.  Brunton,  W.  Holmes. 

Brahmas.— L^■;7^^— Cocfe.— 1  and  Cup,  Horace  Lin.rwood.  2,  P.  Haines,  he,  V 
Haines,  H.  Watson,  e,  E.  V.  Snell.  hcn.-l,  Horace  Lingwood.  2,  P.  Haines 
Palgrave.    v/ic,  Mrs.  Peel.    ?ic,  R.  Bird     C.E.J.  Bird. 

Spanish.— Cocfc.—l  and  Cup.  W.  J.  Nichola.  2,  S.  J.  F.  Stafford,  Great 
Yarmouth,  vhe  and  he,  F.  Waller,  c,  J.  T.  Dixon,  H.  Blower.  Hen.— I,  F. 
Waller,  Wood  Green,  London.  2,  W.  J.  Nichols,  Saffron  Hill,  London,  vhc,  H. 
Blower,    he,  E.  Holmes,  H.  J.  Ludlow. 

Fbencii  — I,  W.  J.  M.  Cutlack,  Littleport.  2,  A.  W.  Darley,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
e,  W.  H.  Hackblock. 

Game.  —  Black  ISed.  —  Cock.—l,  L.  Walter,  Newark.  2,  W.  Wainwright, 
Warwick,  vhe,  J.  Mason,  he.  T.  L.  Fellowes  (2).  Hen— 1,  H.  E.  Martin, 
Fakenham.  2  and  he,  P.  Paynton,  Norwich,  c,  F.  Simpkins,  J.  C.  Davies,  J. 
JIason,  W.  Long. 

Game.— iJroir;i  Red.—Coek.—\  and  2,  H.  E.  Martin,    he,  R.  H.  Gillett.    Hen  — 

1,  H.  E.  Martin.    2  and /ic,  R.  H.  Gillett.  Halvergate.    c,  W.  Long. 

Game  —Duektrings.—\  and  Cup,  H.  E.  Martin.  2.  T.  Docwra,  Colchester,  he, 
D.  W.  J.  Thomas.  Pile.— 1,  P.  Paj-nton.  2,  J.  Oscroft,  Ilkestone.  c,  H.  K. 
Emms.  P.  Paynton. 

UxyinunoRS.-Goldpencitled.—l,  W.  K.  Tickner,  Ipswich.  2,  Col.  Cockboni, 
Norwich,   e,  R.  Brown,  A.  Silver,  H.  Pickles.    Gold  spantjlcd.—l,  W.  K. Tickner, 

2,  Holmes  &  Destner.    he,  H.  Reynolds,  H.  Pickles. 

HAMnuROHS  — .S'i/rfr-j,c;(ci/ierf.— 1.  H.  Pickles.  Earby.  2,  H.  R.  Plattin.  iun., 
Fakenham.  c,  F.  W.  MeyneU.  Silvcrsimn(tled.  —  1  and  Cup,  Rev.  T.  L, 
Fellowes,  Norwich.  2,  H.  Pickles,  he.  Holmes  &  Destucr.  e,  C.  Loring,  T.  E. 
Thirtle,  H.  R.  Plattin,  jun 

HAMBuaGHS.- B/acfc.— 1,  T.  A.  Wright,  Great  Yarmouth.  2,  J.  P.  Case,  Tester- 
ton  Hall,    he,  H.  R.  Plattin,  jun.,  H.  Pickles. 

Anv  other  Distinct  Vabietv.— 1,  Cup,  and  yftc,  A.  &W.  H.  Silvester,  Shef- 
field (Gold  Polands).  2,  T.  B.  Lowe,  Leicester  (Malays),  he,  J.  F.  Strucnell 
( Brown  Malays),  Rev.  C.  Gilbert  (Malacca  Game),  c.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stafford  (White 
Leghorns),  F.  P.  Smith  (Leghorns),  E.  A.  Eeles  (White-crested  Black  Polands), 
J.  F.  Breeze. 

Game  Bantams.— Bfrtcfc  or  Broirn  Red.— Cock.— 1.  F.  Bennett,  Ipswich.  2.  W, 
Adams,  Ipswich,  (if,  E.  H.  B.  Smith,  W.  Adams,  J.  S.  Pearson,  hcn.—l,  J.  S 
Pearson.    2  and  rhe,  F.  Bennett,    he,  J.  S.  Pearson.  C.  E.  Dade,  W.  Long  (2). 

Game  Bantams.— DHct?ci„(7,s-,—l  and  Cup,  W.Adams.  2,  J.  Oscroft.  Pile.- 
1,  R.  Brownlie.  Kirkcaldy.    2,  J.  Oscroft.    he,  J.  S.  Pearson. 

BANTA5IS.— Jny  other  variety  e.rcept  Giime—\,  R.  H.  Ashton,  Manchester. 
Extra  1,  W.  Holmes,  Thetford.  Ac,  Rev.  J.  C.  Martyn,  W.H.  Hackblock,  T.  J.  C. 
Rackham,  W.  Durrant  (2),  W.  Adams,  A.  Vander  Meerach.  c,  F,  Bullard,  R. 
Woods,  W,  H.  Hackblock. 

DvcK3.—Ayleihury.—l,  E.  V.  Snell.  Earrowden.    2,  H.  Hoff,  Lynn.    Eouen.— 

1.  Mrs,  C.  Berners.  2.  J.  N.  Waite,  Nonvioh.  he.  E.  V.  SneU,  R.  H.  J.  Gumey, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Safford,  Rev.  T.L.  Fellowes,  Mrs.  H.E,  Buxton,  H.Densett.  c,  T.  H. 
Heath.  R.  H.  J.  Gurncv.    Any  other  vuriety.—l  and  vlic,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester. 

2,  F.  Bullard,  Norwich  (Carolina).  )iC.  W.  H.  Hackblock  (Cayuga),  F.  Bullard 
(Mandarins),    e,  S.  W.  Stafford  (White  Muscovy). 

Geese.-I,  J.  P.  Case.  2,  Mrs.  ThomhUl,  Thetford.  /ic.E.  V.  SneU,  E.J. 
Bird,  Mrs.  G.  Berners. 

Turkeys.- Birtcfc  Norfolk.— 1.  H.  J.  Gunnell,  Milton.  Any  otlier  variety.- 
1,  Cup,  and  he,  H,  J.  Gunnell,    2,  Mrs.  A.  Mayhew,  Great  Baddow. 

NoRioLK  Special  Prizes.- 1  and  2,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Sapwell  (Coloured  Dorkinga). 
he,  T.tiH.  Heath  (Silver-Grey  Dorking),  G.  Wame  (Brahma-Dorking),  T.  Norton 
(Dorking). 

Pheasants.— 1,  F.  Bullard,  Old  Catton  (Silver).  2,  H.  Colbeck,  Harleaton 
(Golden). 

Selling  Class.— Coefe  or  Droke.-l,  W.  Durrant,  Great  Yarmouth.  2,  Miss 
M.  E.  Campan,  St.  Nicholas  (Avlesburv  drake).  r)ic,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester. 
he,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Sapwell  (Coloured  Dorking).  Rev.  W.  C.  Saflord  I  Routn  drake), 
C.  J.  Ewen  (Dark  Brahma),  P.  Haines  (Light  Brahma).  W.  Carter  (Black 
Spanish).  E.  Holmes  (Black  Spanish),  H.  Densett  (Brahms).  L.Wren  (Dark 
Brahma),  F.  Bullard  (Mandarin  drake),  T.  A.  Wright  (Black  Hamburgh),  c, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Safford  (White  Leghorn),  H.E.  Martin  (Brown  Red),  Mrs.  Griggs 
(Cuckoo  Japanese  Bantam). 

Selling  Class.— Hens  or  BiicA-s.- 1,  A.  ,t  W.  H.  Silvester.  2,  T.  F.  Rackham, 
Norwich  (Black  Cochins),  vhe,  J.  N.  Waite  (Dorkinga).  W.  Carter.  A.  &  W.  H. 
Silvester,  he,  W.  White  (Black  Spanish),  G.  S.  Pearson  (Dark  Brahmas),  Mrs. 
C.  Bernera  (Coloured  Dorkings),  H.  Densett  (5rahmas),  F.  Bullard  (Mandarin 
Ducks),  e,  C.  J.  Ewen  (Dark  Brahmas),  Rev.  C.  J.  Martyn  (Light  Brahmas),  E. 
Holmes  (Spameb),  Mrs,  Srigge  (Dorkings),  W.  Brunton  (Brahmas). 
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PIGEONS. 

CiRElEHS.— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Holmewood,  Isle  of  WiBlit.  2,  T.  Roper, 
Barbam,  Ipswich.    rh<^,  B.  M.  Maynard.  H.  J.  Nichols,    he,  H.  Thnrlow  (2). 

DRAOooNa.— 1,  Cup,  and  2.  K.  Graham,  South  Birltenlieaa.  vhc,  R.  Woods  (2). 
he,  A.  \V.  Wren,    c,  W.  Smith.  F.  Graham. 

Antwerps.— 1,  J.  Bradley.  Birmingham.  2  and  he,  Hon.  G,  M.  Sutton,  Thurloe 
Square,  London,    i^hc.  C.  Gamon  (2). 

Biiins.— 1  and  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.    vhe,  P.  H.  Jones,    he,  A.  P.  Bjford,  P. 

Pouters. -1,  H.  Thnrlow,  Burnham  Market.  2,  L.  &  W.  Watkin,  Northamp- 
ton,   he,  W.  Nottage,  H.  Reynolds. 

FiNTiiLs.— 1,  J.  F.  LoversidKe,  Newark.  3,  J.  Walker,  vhe  and  he,  H.  M. 
Maynard. 

Tusjm.BRS  —Almoiul.~l,  J.  E.  Palmer,  Peterborousjh.  2,  H.  Yardley,  Bir- 
minfiham.  tiftc,  W.  Noltaee,  L.  E.  WiUett.  Anuotliervarieli/.—l  and  i'/ic,L.  E. 
Willett.  Norwich.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  A.  Vander  Meersch. 

Jacobins.— 1  and  2,  A.  Vander  Meersch,  Tooting,    rhc,  P.  H.  Jones. 

TuRPlTS.— 1,  G.  H.  Gregory,  Taunton.  2  and  vhe,  P.  II.  Jones,  e,  A.  Vander 
Meersch. 

Anv  other  Distinct  Variett.— 1,  F.  Chambers,  Northampton  (White  Owls). 
2,  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulham,  London,  vhe,  P.  H.  Jones,  A.  &  W.  U.  Silvester,  /ic,  C. 
Gamon,  G.  H.  Gregory. 

SE1.LINO  Class.— land  /ic,J.  F.  Kackham  (Carriers  and  Barbs).  2,  A.  Vander 
Meersch.    irhc,  C.  Norman, 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Peroival  and  Hutton. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE   SHOW  OF  POULTEY,   &c. 

This  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  Stranraer. 
The  pens  were  of  wood,  with  wire  fronts ;  the  entries  being 
uncommonly  good  for  so  out-of-way  place — viz.,  something  like 
five  hundred  in  all.  The  prizes  were  small,  but  there  were 
several  extras  given  in  the  shape  of  plate  and  useful  articles  of 
cutlery. 

Spanish  were  first  on  the  list,  and  these  were  a  grand  class, 
old  birds  winning  the  prizes.  Silver-Grey  Dorkinqs  were  (as 
usual  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland)  superior,  and  the  winners 
good ;  but  Dark  Greys  were  better,  the  cup  going  to  a  substan- 
tial pair  of  that  variety.  Brahmas  were  very  good,  and  all 
Dark  birds ;  the  first,  a  fine  massive  pen,  won  also  the  extra.  In 
Cochins  there  were  some  grand  hens,  all  Baffs,  and  one  grand 
cock  in  the  first-prize  pen.  Game,  Black  Reds,  were  very  good, 
some  of  the  hens  being  of  the  highest  quality ;  but  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  a  sound-coloured  pen  of  Duckwings.  Game  Bantams, 
Reds,  were  not  good,  and  the  variety  class  only  moderate;  the 
first  Silver  Sebrights,  second  Pile  Game,  and  third  Gold  Se- 
brighta.  Hamhurghs  were  a  fine  lot,  the  winners  leaving 
little  to  be  desired;  the  first  in  Silver-pencils  won  also  the  cup 
for  the  section  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show. 
Houdans  were  pretty  good,  but  the  best  had  the  Crcve  comb  ; 
a  fair  pen  of  chickens  coming  second  with  the  lowest  style  of 
comb.  In  the  Variety  class  first  were  Silver  Polands,  second 
Malays,  and  third  Scotch  Greys,  all  very  good  of  their  kind. 
Ducks. — Only  the  winners  of  Aylesbury  were  of  note,  but  they 
were  very  good  ;  the  Roueus  were  very  good,  the  first  large  and 
very  well  pencilled.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  in  Selling 
class  (Silver-spangles)  there  was  nothing  good.  Turkeys  and 
Geese  small,  but  otherwise  good. 

Pigeons  were  shown  in  pairs,  and  the  pens  too  small  for  the 
purpose,  especially  those  for  Fantaila  and  Pouters.  In  the  last- 
named  the  first  and  second  were  Blue-pied,  and  third  White ; 
a  good  pair  of  Mealies  very  highly  commended.  Carriers  were 
pretty  good,  and  the  winners  Blacks.  Tumblers  were  good. 
Agates  winning  first  and  second,  and  third  Long-faced  Black 
Mottles.  Fantails  were  very  good  in  both  style  and  carriage. 
Jacobins  good  as  regards  the  winners.  Nuns  and  Barbs  good, 
but  the  latter  young.  Magpies  were  moderate,  and  the  winners 
Black ;  but  the  crack  pen  of  the  Show  was  a  pair  of  White- 
barred  Red  Swiss  in  the  Variety  class.  A  class  was  provided 
for  common  Pigeons,  the  first  going  to  a  pair  of  Blue  Chequers 
of  very  original  type  of  head. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  our  awards 
in  this  class  were  rudely  criticised  without  once  attempting  to 
set  us  right  as  to  the  type  of  bird  required  in  Scotland,  but  we 
think  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  writer  to  give  us  a  standard 
before  attempting  tolecture  those  who  assisted  in  the  settlement 
of  this  style  of  bird  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Cage  Birds,  especially  in  Goldfinches 
and  foreign  varieties. 

Spanish.— 1,  3,  andv'ic,  W.  Martin,  Stranraer.  ?,  J.  Ross,  Lochans  Mills- 
he,  W.  Martin.  J.  Ross.  W.  Wither.  Stranraer.  • 

Dorkings.— ,S'(iffr-Grfj/.—l,  G.  W.  Congreve,  Carlingwark,  Castle-Douglas- 
2,  W.  Maitin.  3,  A.  Wither.  /le,  G.  W.  Congreve,  .\.  M'Dowall,  Auchtralure. 
Any  other  colour.— I,  W.  Martin.  2,  R.  Reed.  Hollinhurat.  3,  A.  Mutter,  Kil- 
mamocb,    he,  H.  Keed,  A.  Wither,  R,  V.  A.  Adair,  Gilston- 

Brahma  Pootras  — 1  and  3,  W.  Martin.  2,  P.  M'Lcan,  Dachra.  he,  A. Wither, 
A.  Hutchinson,    c,  R.  Maxwell,  Dumfries  (2). 

Cochin-chinas.— 1,W.  Martin.  2  and  vhe,  A. Hutchinson.  3, Miss  E.  A.Knott, 
Dumfries,    he.  A.  Wither,    c.  W.  Martin,  J.  M'Lelland.  Locbans- 

Gamr.— Blrtcfc  and  o^'icr  iJcds.—  i,W- Martin-  2  and  3,  T.  Parker.  Soutbwick 
Station,  he,  W  Martin  i-l),  J-  A-  Mather,  Closehum  (2).  c,  M.  Marshall,  Drumore. 
Ditekn-ings.  Whites,  and  other  Greys.~l,J.  A.  Mather.  2,  T.  Kennedy,  Dumfries. 
8,  W.  Martin,    c,  w.  Carson.  Glenluce. 

Game  Bantams  —Blaekand  other  Reds.—f^xtp,  A.  Wither.  ],  Miss  M.  Moore, 
Glenluce.  2  and  3,  W.  Martin.  /tc.W.  Martin,  W.  M'Clure,  Lochan  Mills  ;  J. 
Carroll,  Lochmaben  :  D.  M'Caughic,  Pollochshaws. 

Bantams— ^ny  otiicr  variety.— I,  .\.  Hutchinson.  2andS,  W.  Martin,  vhe, 
W.  Murray,  Hexham,  lie,  W.  Martin  (2).  D.M'Laren.  c,  W.  Martin,  W.  Geddes, 
Dalbeattie  ;  A.  Firih.  Wbiterock.  Belfast,  W.  Murray. 

Hambdbghs  — GoWcn.8pa7tf//ed— 1,  W.  Martin.  2,  W.  M'Clure.  3,  S.  Bone, 
Lochans.  c,  R.  Reed.  Silver-spangled. — 1,  3,  and  uftcW,  Martin.  2  and  ftc,  P. 
M'Lean.    c,  W.  Cnmming,  Kirkcolm  ;  J.  M'Harrie,  Calhom  Mains ;  J.  Ross, 


Hambcrgiis.— GoWcii-jjciictllcrf.— I  and  8,  W.  Martin.  2,  J.  Ross,  he,  D. 
Blair,  J.  Aitken.  e,  G.  M'Dowall,  J.  Dorans.  Stanraer;  J.  Sinclair.  Silver- 
pencilled.— 1  and  I'liC,  W.  .Martin.  2  and  e,  J.  M'Clean,  Auchnell.  3,  W,  RediU- 
hough,  Kilbrook,  C(dne.    he,  W.  Martin,  J.  Specs,  Low  Ai'dwell. 

Hamburghs.— jBlncfr.— 1,  J.  Robh.  2  and  3,  W.  Martin,  he,  J.  Ross,  J.  Craig. 
e,  W.  Peebles,  J.  Graham,  sen.,  Garthland. 

HoDDANS.—l,  W.  Martin.  2,  Mrs.  M.  Carter,  Port  Carlisle.  3,  A.  Wither,  he, 
P.  ..Vllinson,  Holmrook.    c,  J.  Robinson,  Clelnlrie  ;  Miss  Robertson. 

Any  otuer  Variety.— I,  W.  Martin.  2,  A.  Yondall,  Galston.  3,  A.  Hamilton, 
Carluke,    he,  A.  VViiher,  Miss  E.  A   Knott.  W.  Hartley,  Earby. 

DvcKS.—Aylesbitri/.—l,  F.  Robinson,  Belfast.  2,  R.  V.  A.  Adair.  S  and  lie,  W. 
Martin,  itoiten.— I,  u/tc,  and  c.  M.  Martin.  2,  F.  Robertson.  3,  G.  M'Dowall. 
Any  otlter  variety. — 1  and  2,  W.  Martin,  3,  A.  Hutchinson,  tie,  W.  Martin, 
G.  W.  Congreve. 

SELLING  Class.— 2,  Q.  M'Dowall,  A.  Hutchison,  vhe,  A.  M'Harrie.  he,  W. 
Martin  (2),  G.  W.  Congreve,  P.  M'Lean,  A.  Hutchison,  J.  Fisher,  Stranraer,  c, 
W.  Martin. 

Tdrkeys.- 1,  W.  Martin.    2,  J.  Spens. 

Geese.- 1,  J.  Spens.    2  and  3,  W.  Martin. 
PIGEONS. 

Pouters.— 1,  J.  &  P.  Thorbum.  Stranraer.    2,  8,  and  he,  A.  HatcbisOQ. 

Letter  Carriers.— 1,  2.  3.  and  he,  A.  Hutchison,    c,  W.  Martin. 

Tumblers.— 1,  2,  3,  and  he,  A.  Hutchison,  c,  J.  Rea,  Newton-Stewart;  W. 
Martin. 

Fantails.— 1  and  8,  J.  Waters,  Belfast.  2,  A.  Hutchison,  e.  Miss  E.  A.  Knott, 
A.  Hutchison. 

Jacobins.— 1, 2,  he,  and  c,  A.  Hutchison.    8,  J.  Gilmour.  jun.,  Galston. 

Nuns.— 1  and  2,  A.  Hutchison.    3,  D.  M'Arthur,  Newton-Stewart. 

Bakbs.— 1,  2,  and  3,  A.  Hutchison,    e,  T.  Maxwell,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Turbits.— 1, 2,  3,  and  c,  A.  Hutchison. 

Antwerps.- 1,  2,  and  3,  A.  Hutchison. 

Balos  or  Beards  —1  and  3,  A.  Hutchison.  2,  W.  Martin,  he,  W.  Martin,  J, 
Gilmour,  jun.    e,  W.  Martin  (2).  J.  Ralston,  jun  ,  Stranraer, 

Magpies.- 1  and  2,  A.  Hutchison.  3,  J.  Gilmour,  jun.  he,  J.  &  W.  Towerson, 
Egremont. 

Common.— 1,  W.  Martin.    2  and  3,  A.  Hutchison. 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  2,  'ic,  and  e.  A.  Hutchison.    8,  W.  Martin. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  2,  3,  and  he,  A.  Hutchison, 
CAGE  BIRDS. 

Clean  Yellow.— Cocfc.—!,  P.  Wason,  Girvan,  2  and  3,  A.  Hutchison,  Hen, 
— 1  and  2,  W.  Martin.    3,  J,  M'Orcadic,  Stranraer, 

Clean  Buff  —Coek.—l  and  2,  W.  Martin,    //ctl.— I,  2,  and  3,  A.  Hutchison, 

Y'ello\v  Piebald —C'ocfr.—l,  A.  Hutchison,  2,  R.  B;s3et,  3,  A.  M'DowalL 
Hen.—l,  J.  M'l-.readic.    2  and  3,  W.  Martin. 

Buff  Piebald.— Cocfc.— 1,  W.  Martin.  2  and  8,  J.  M'Creadie,  Hen.—l,  A, 
Hutchison.    2.  W.  Martin.    3.  J.  M'Creadie. 

Goldfinch  Mule.— 1,  2,  and  3,  A.  Hutchison. 

Goldfinch.— 1,  A.  M'Meikan,  Stranraer;  W.  JIartin.  2,  J.  Mackie,  Emespie, 
3,  R.  Burns,  Ligoniel,  Belfast,    e,  W.  S.  Lawson,  Girvan. 

Selling  Class.— 1.  A.  Hutchison.    2,  W.  Martin. 

Parrot  or  other  Foreign  Bird.— 1  and  2,  W.  Martin.  8,  J.  Calderwood, 
Dronghdool. 

Judges. — PouUrij  and  Pigeons :  Mr.  B. Hutton,  Pudeey, Leeds. 
Cage  Birds  :  Mr.  T.  Scott,  Carluke. 


FOKFAR   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  large  Show  was  held  in  the  Reid  Hall,  Forfar,  on  De- 
cember 31st  and  January  1st,  anj  in  point  both  of  quality  and 
numbers  far  exceeded  any  of  the  Association's  previous  exhi- 
bitions. 

As  usual  Game  were  the  principal  feature  of  the  Show,  there 
being  no  less  than  10.5  entries  of  them  alone.  There  were 
twenty-nine  Black  Red  cocks  exhibited,  and  many  a  good  bird 
had  to  put  up  with  a  commendation.  First  was  a  very  stylish 
cockerel,  though  rather  on  the  small  scale ;  second  a  good  bird ; 
while  third  was  about  best  in  the  class,  but  had  met  with  an 
accident  and  had  the  most  of  his  tail  knocked  out.  Black  Red 
hens  formed  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  First,  a  grand 
one,  well  deserved  her  place.  Second  we  did  not  so  much  like, 
had  not  such  a  nice  head  as  a  number  of  others  ;  but  of  course 
it  might  be  that  the  others  did  not  handle  so  well.  Brown  Red 
cocks  were  headed  by  about  the  best  Game  cock  in  the  Show; 
splendid  colour  and  very  hard,  and  looked  a  Game  bird  all  over. 
Second  was  a  very  stylish  bird,  and  these  two  were  very  easy 
winners.  Brown  Red  hens  a  fair  class,  but  not  up  tc  the  Black 
Reds.  Cocks  of  any  other  colour  were  well  represented.  First 
was  a  fine  Pile  with  a  good  Duckwing  second,  and  were  well 
placed.  la  hens  of  any  other  colour  an  excellent  Duckwing  won. 
Game  Bantams  had  two  classes  for  cocks — viz..  Black  Red  and 
Any  other  colour.  In  the  former  a  nice  Black  Red  ^ron.  Second 
also  fine ;  but  we  did  not  care  much  for  the  third,  and  would  have 
put  107,  highly  commended  (Donald)  or  11'2,  highly  commended 
(Walker)  in  that  position.  In  the  next  class  Mr.  Brownlie  easily 
won  with  one  of  his  grand  Piles,  beating  the  Black  Red  for  the 
cup.  Second  also  a  good  Pile,  while  a  Brown  Red  was  third. 
Hens  of  any  colour,  we  did  not  like  the  judging  at  all.  First 
was  a  Brown  Red,  good  for  its  colour,  but  a  poor  thing  beside 
Mr.  Brownlie's  grand  Pile.  Second  was  right,  but  137  (Shield), 
highly  commended,  should  have  been  third.  In  Any  other 
variety  Mr.  Ashton's  well-known  Blacks  won.  Hamhurghs  were 
very  numerous  ai.d  good,  especially  Pencilled  hens  ;  while 
Dorkings  were  fairly  up  to  the  usual  run  at  this  Show,  Mr 
Gellatly's  and  Mr.  Armitstead's  well-known  birds  coming  to  the 
front.  Brahma  cocks  were  fairly  well  represented,  while  hens 
of  the  same  were  very  good,  first  going  to  a  good-coloured,  finely 
pencilled  bird .  All  the  prizes  in  Cock  in  cocks  went  to  Partridge, 
and  in  hens  to  Buffs.  Spanish  were  an  exceeding  fine  lot,  the 
cup- winner  in  the  hens  being  of  grand  quality.  In  the  Variety 
class  (cocks)  first  and  second  went  to  Golden  Polands,  third 
Black  Hamburgh;  and  in  hens  to  Poland. 

Pigeons  were  a  great  advance  on  former  years  owing  to  in- 
creased prize  money  and  extended  classification.    Pouter  cocks 
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had  twelve  entries  and  were  well  jadged ;  first  going  to  a  fine 
Black,  second  Blue,  third  Mealy.  Hens  had  fewer  entries,  but 
the  quality  good  ;  first  a  ehowy  Yellow,  second  a  fine  Blue, 
third  Red,  a  good  bird.  Carriers  contained  only  two  birds  of 
note,  first  wiuning  easily.  Barbs  were  numerou?.  First  went 
to  a  Yellow  hen,  the  best  in  the  fancy ;  second  a  nice  cock  of 
seme  colour ;  third  was  far  behind  the  same  owner's  commended 
Bed  hen.  Fantails  were — after  first  and  second,  which  were 
good  and  well  placed — poor.  Tumblers,  all  the  prize  birds 
Almonds,  and  first  far  before  anything  else.  Jacobins  were  both 
numerous  and  good,  but  we  liked  second  Black  much  before 
second  Eed.  The  Variety  class  contained  many  good  birds  j 
first  a  magnificent  foreign  Owl,  second  an  English  Owl,  third  a 
Eed  Magpie.  Common  Tumblers,  first  Almond,  second  ditto; 
third,  Ked,  should  have  been  second,  which  was  only  a  Splash. 

Game.— Btacfc  Rcd.-Cock.-J.  J.  Sadler.  2.  Mrs.W.  FergnEon.  3,  J.  NicoII. 
he,  G.  Davie.  C  Lamond,  J.  MoUison,  A.  Sturrock,  S.  Eiach,  W.  Stewart,  J.  A. 
Mather,  C.  Jttmieson.  D.  Barley,  r,  Capt.  Mackenzie.  Hfn.—l,  D  Harley.  2,  J. 
Ogllvie.  8,  Boath  &  To6li.  he,  J  llollison.  J.  ''lark,  S.  Riach.  J.  Millar,  uowie 
and  Welsh.  W.  Stewart,  Boath  &  Tosh,  W.  Robertson,  J.  A.  Mather.  Dr.  Adams, 
C.  Jamieson,  C.  Jar\-is.    c,  D.  Forbes.  J.  Morrison,  J.  M'Kinnon. 

GiiiE. -Brown  E<^d—Cock.~i,  V.  Harley.  2.  J.  Salmond.  3,  T.  Gnild.  he, 
Mrs.  \V.  FereuROn.  c.  W.  Mcoll.  Hen— 1,  W.  Nicoll.  2.  D.  Harley.  3,  O.  B. 
Laird,    he,  T.  Sibb,  W.  Nicoll.  J.  M'Beth.    c,  Mrs.  W.  Fergusson. 

Gaue— Any  other  colour.— Cock.— 1,  D.  Harley.  2,  W.  BaiUie.  S.  W.  Gibb. 
lu,  A.  Waterston.  W.  Robertson.  H.  Abernethy,  J.  A.  Mather,  c,  J.  Millar, 
Boath  i  Tosh.  Oowie  4  Welsh.  H«n.-1.  D.  Harley.  2.  Buath  &  Tosh.  3,  W. 
Robertson,  he.  J,  Reid,  T.  Gibb,  J.  A.  Mather,  Cowie  &  Welsh,  W.  Gibb.  c,  J. 
Clark,  J.  Easton. 

Game  B4STAMS— i3lacfcj?fd.— Cod-.— I,  J.  Wilkinson.  2,  R  Erownlie.  S.W. 
M'Gregor.  he,  W.  Rennie,  J.  D.  Donald,  A.  Walker,  c,  W.  Milne,  J.  Watt,  J. 
Wish  art 

Game  BA^TASr8.— .4ny  other  colour.— Cock.— 1,  E.  Brownlie.  2,  J.  Strachan. 
8,  J.  Anderson,  he,  D.  Piggott.  Ben.—l,  J.  Anderson.  2,  J.  Wilkinson.  8,  W. 
Home     he,  J.  Fawcett.  .1.  J  shield. 

Bantams  —Any  other  variety.— 1,  E.  H.  Ashto".  2.  D  Duncan.  3,  J.  Taylor. 
lie,  D.  Duncan,  J.  A.  Dempster,    c,  J.  D.  Donald,  J.  Dallas. 

Hamdubohs.— S;«in!;;«i.— C'ocA-.  — 1.  H.  ^tanworth.  2.  J.  Matthew.  S,  Mrs. 
W.  Ferguson,  he,  Mrs  W.  Ferguson,  J.  M.  Campbell.  T.  Gilroy.  c,  A.  Beith, 
T.  Thonpson,  J.Grant,  G.  Bcattie.  flen-1,  A.  Beilh.  2,  Mrs.W.  Ferguson. 
S.  J.  M.  Campbe'l  he.  J.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Campbell,  G.  Beattie,  H.  Stanworlh.  W. 
R.  Park,    c,  W.  Brough.  T.  Gilroy,  —  Breinner. 

HiMBUBOBS.-Pencilled.—Cock.—J,  3.  Loohhead.  2.  P.  Campbell.  3.  A.  Pratt. 
he,  P.  Joyce,  P.  Campbell,  W.  B.  Park,  c,  Mrs.  Leith.  W.  Milne.  Hen.— 1,  A. 
Pratt.  2,  Mrs.  0.  B.  Taylor.  S,  J.  Lochhead.  he,  J.  Ness,  0.  Wood,  W.  Milne, 
W.  Hadden.    e.  G  Findlay. 

DoBKiNGS.- ifarfc  coloured  —  Coek.  —  l,  J.  M'Kenzie.  2  and  3,  D.  Gellatlv. 
he.  It.  Toplis,  D.  GeJlatly,  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead,  A.  Henry.  H«)l.-1  and  S.  D. 
Gellatly.  2,  J.  M'Kenzie.  he,  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead,  Mrs.  W.  Carnegy,  Mrs. 
Morrison. 

HoBKiyGS.— Any  other  colour.— Cock  —1.  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead.  2,  D.  Gracie. 
3,  Mrs.  J.  Laird,  jun.  Hen.— 1,  G.  Scott.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead.  ftc,  Mrs 
J.  Laird,  jun,    c,  D.  Gracie,  Mrs.  J.  Laird,  jun. 

Bhahma  PooTBAS.—Cocfc.—l,  W.  Mitchell.  2.  A.  Burnett.  3,  D.  Annan,  he, 
W.  G.  Duncan,  H.  White,  c,  J.  Anderson.  Een.—l,  A.  Bmnett.  2.  W.  G. 
Duncan.  3.  W.  Mitchell,  he,  J.  Sandeman,  J.  Young,  R.  M'Nab,  A.  Burnett,  J. 
Anderson,  J  A.  Dempster. 

Cochin-Cbixas.- C'ocfc  —1,  W.  Smith.  2,  A.  Bowie.  3,  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead. 
ftc,  J.Dargie.  A  Bowie,  W.  Smith,  c,  Mrs.  G.  Armitatead,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor, 
J.  Bnncle.  Htn.— Cup  and  I,  A.  Burnett.  2.  Mrs.  Hendrie.  K,  W.  Smith,  he,  J. 
Dargie,  Mrs.  G.  Armitstead,  Mrs.  J.  Davidson,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Duncan,  Mrs.  W. 
Carnegy 

Spanish.- CocJ:— 1,  A.  Eibertson.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  Gracie.  he,  J.  Gorrie.  c, 
Mrs.  Gracie.  Hen.— Cun  and  1,  J.  Norval.  2,  J.  Gorrie.  3,  Mrs.  Gracie.  he, 
J.  Crawford,  G.  Stewart.  Mrs.  Gracie,  G.  Stewart,  D.  Kidd,  J  Park. 

Spanish.- /dnj/  other  vttriety.—CocH.—1,l.  Mathew.  2.  J.  Tavlor.  3,  G.  Caith- 
ness, /ic,  J.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Spence.  J.  &  A.  Laird  Hen. -1.  J.  Tajlor. 
2,  T.  Gilroy.  3,  A.  Bowie,  he,  J.  Mathew,  J.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Spcnce,  W. 
Linton,  J.  &  A.  Laird. 

Sellino  CLass.—t'oct.—l,  J.  Mackintosh  IGamc).  2,  D.Morrison  S.  P.  Carr 
(Dark  Dorking),  he,  D.  Morrison.  G.  Grant  (Game).  J.  Clark  (Game).  J.  Mack- 
intosh (Game),  A.  Cobb  (Game).  A.  Taylor  (Spanith),  M.  A.  Millar  (Game),  R. 
Robertson  (Game),  J.  Fettes  (Game),  J.  Taylor  (Hamburgh),  Boath  &  Tosh, 
G.Davie,  r,.  Craies,W.  Lindsay  (Game).  W.  Hadden,  C.  Massie.  c,  A.  Smith, 
J.  Reid  (Game),  G.  Davie  (Game),  J.  Clark  (Game),  W.  Nicoll  (Game),  M.  A. 
Millar  (Game).  Hen.— 1,  J.  Findlay.  2,  D.  Morrison.  3,  J.  Clark(fiame>.  ftc,  G. 
Davie.  J.  Crawford,  D.  hheoherd,  Jan.,  C.  Wood,  c,  W.  Jarvis  (Game),  Boath 
and  Tosh,  D.  Milne. 

PIGEONS. 

PouTEKS.-Cocfc— 1  and  2,  R.  W.  Bryce.  3.  W.  Muirhead.  he,  A.  Eobb,  J.  Cowe. 

C,  A.  Robb.    Hen.— 1.  special,  and  c,  A.  Eobb.    2  and  3,  R.  W.  Bryce. 
Cabbiees.- Cock  or  Ben.— I  and  special,  A.  Smith.    2,  R.  W.  Bryce.    S,  I.  M. 

Abel. 
Babbs.-CocS:  or  Hej!.— 1  and  S,  E.  W.  Bryce.  2,  J.  E.  Spence.  c,  R.  W.  Bryce, 

D.  Kennedy. 

Fantails.- Cocfc  or  Hen,— 1,  A.  Smith.  2,  J.  E.  Spence.  3.  H.  Coalston,  jun. 
c,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Duncan. 

Shoet -FACED  Tumblers  —Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1  and  special,  J.  E.  Spence.  2  and 
he,  D.  Kennedy.    3,  E.  W  Bryce. 

Common  1  umblebs.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— I,  J.  Cowe.  2,  A.  Moncrieff.  S.  J.  J. 
Shield,  he,  H.  Coalston,  jun.,  D.  Paton,  A.  Liveston.  c,  C.  Hunter,  W.  Mackin- 
tosh. 

Jacobins.— Coc/:  or  Een.—l,  2,  and  he,  R.  W.  Bryce.  3,  W.  it  E.  Davidson. 
c,  J.  E.  Spence. 

ANY  oiHEB  Vaeiptv.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1  and  special,  E  W.  Brvce.  2.  W.  4  R, 
Davidson.  8,  J.  M.  Eodeers.  he.  J.  E.  Spence,  J.  Cowe.  c,  C.  P.  Jamieaon,  A.  L. 
P.  Jamieson,  J.  Cowe,  D.  Copland. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Scottish  Fanot.— rclioic- Cocfc.  — 1  and  medal,  J.  Boath.  2,  W.  Wood. 
8.  W.  Farquharson.  J,  J.Mullion.  Hen.— 1,  G.  Stewart.  2,  J.  Mnlliou.  3,  W 
Wood     4,  D.  Wa'son. 

Scottish  Fancy— Bu#.—Cocfc.—l,  J.  Shanks.  2,  J.  Mann.  3.  W,  Masterton. 
4,  J.  Cbristison.    Hen.— 1,  W.  Clyne    2,  R.Stewart.   S.W.Wood.   4,  J.  Adam. 

Piebald.— yci/on!,—Coe/;.—l,  A.  Pearson.  2.  G.  Crow.  3.  C.  Ormond.  4,  G, 
Stewarl.    Hen.— I,  A.  Ree.    2,  J.  Black.    8.  A.  Lowson.    4.  C.  Ormond. 

Piebald.— £ii#.—Corl-.—l  and  medal,  W.  Wood.  2,  J.  Black.  8.  W.  Fergnson. 
4,J.  Wilkie.    Hen.— 1.  D.  Murray.  2,  J,  Watson.   S.W.Ferguson.   4,  J  Aoam. 

Gbeen.-CocS  or  Hen.-l,  J.  Adam.    2.J.Wilkic.    3.  J.  Kidd.    4.  J.  Black. 

FotJL.- Cocfc  or  Hen— 1,  J.  Wilkie.  2,  W.  Hutchinson.  8,  A.  Pearson.  4,  J. 
Kidd. 

SELLING  Class.  —  Cocfc  —  I,  J.  Smart.  2  and  8,  A.  Brown,  4,  D.  Watson. 
Hen  —1,  A.  Ree.    2  and  4,  W.  Ferguson.   8,  D.  Fraser. 

Mr.  John  Martin  judged  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  Hendry  the 
Pigeons. 


MILLOM   (CUMBEELAND)   POULTEY  SHOW,   &c. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the  Public  Hall  on 
Holborn  Hill,  the  birds  being  judged  on  the  day  previous.  The 
day  was  very  wet  and  dull,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difiioulty 
some  of  the  classes  were  judged.  Game,  for  which  this  neigh- 
boiirhocd  is  justly  famed,  were  first  on  tbe  list,  and  among  these 
were  some  capital  birds,  especially  the  Brown  Eeds,  which  we 
must  confess  we  seldom  see  excelled.  Out  of  eighteen  single 
cocks  twelve  were  deemed  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  yet  the 
cup  for  the  Game  section  was  carried  off  by  a  pair  of  Brown  Eed 
pullets  in  the  next  class.  In  pairs  of  Game  there  were  some 
good  birds  also,  and  throughout  the  classes  the  legs  and  feet 
were  unusually  good.  In  Bralimas  a  grand  pair  won  the  cup 
for  the  section ;  the  second  though  good  were  nothing  near  the 
first  for  size  or  excellence.  In  Cochins  Buffs  were  first  and  Par- 
tridge second,  the  latter  containing  an  extraordinary  hen,  but  the 
cook  was  red  on  throat  and  fluff.  Cochins,  White  were  moderate, 
and  Dorkings  only  few  in  numbers,  but  the  winners  good. 
Spanish  Dot  good.  Eed  Game  i3a?(<n»is  were  a  grand  lot,  the 
first  and  cup  going  to  a  pen  of  that  colour  it  would  be  difficult 
to  excel,  and  the  Duckwings  in  the  next  class  were  scarcely  leas 
perfect.  Hamburghs  we  were  surprised  to  find  so  good  here, 
although  these  were  shown  in  one  class  only.  In  the  Variety 
class  Houdans  weie  first.  Gold  Polish  second,  and  Creves  third. 
Rouen  Ducks  were  good,  but  the  Ayleaburys  poor.  There  were 
two  excellent  Selling  classes,  the  entries  numerous,  and  the 
birds  good.  There  were  but  three  classes  of  FigcunSjUnd  beyond 
the  ^viuners  nothing  of  note. 

Game,— Cocfc.— 1.  R.  B.  Hudson,  Dalton  in-Furness.  2,  Bench  &  Armstrong' 
.\spatria.  3,  A.  Dixon,  Sawry.  D)ic,  E.  Swainson.  he,  J.  W.  Brockbank,  H* 
Riley,  Irving  &  Charters,  W.  Higgin.  e,  Kiley  4  ('ooper,  J.  Mackereth,  W. 
Boulton.  Pullets.— Cnp  and  1.  J.  W.  Brockbaiik,  Kirkssnlon.  2.  W  Boulton, 
Dalton-io-Furness.  8,  W.  Biggin,  Ulverston.  )ic.  J.  W.  Brockbank,  Irving  and 
charters,  Riley  &  Cooper,  J.  Mackereth.  L.  Casson. 

Gaue.— Black-breasted  and  other  Iteds.—\  and  2,  R.  B.  Hudson.  8,  E.  Svain* 
son,  Nitthwai'e.    ftc,  Irving  &  Charters,  W.  Higgin.    c,  H.  Riley. 

Game.— .4ni/  other  variety.-l,  J,  Slackereth,  Cumberland.  2,  H.  A.  Clarke, 
3.  J.  W.  Brockbank.  he,  J.  Mackereth,  W.  Barnes,  c,  J.  W.  Brockbank,  L. 
Casson. 

BsinMAS.- Cup  and  1,  J.  &  T.  Weeks,  Bootle.  2,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  3,  R. 
Hartley,  Berwick  Rails.  )ic,  J.  W.  Brockbank,  J.  White,  c,  W.  Bradley,  R. 
Hartley. 

Cochins.— BuJT  and  Partridgc.—l  and  8,  J.  O.  Eigg,  Ulverston.  2,  R.  Hartley. 
c,  E.  Skelton,  T.  Armstrong,  H.  A.  Clarke. 

Cochins.- ^nj/  other  variety.— 1  and  8,  J.  &  T.  Weeks.  2,  R.  Hartley,  c,  W. 
Poatletbwaite. 

Dorkings.- Cup  and  1,  P..  Moore,  Hensingham.  2,  J.  Wilson,  Comberland. 
3,  J.  W.  Brockbank.    e,  W.  Cranke. 

Spanish.— 1.  Bouch  A  .\rmstrong.    2,  J.  W.  Brockbank. 

Game  Bantams.  —  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds.  —  Cup,  1,  and  2,  H.  J. 
Nicholson,  Millom.  8,  W.  Grice,  Bootle,  Carnforth.  c,  E.  J.  Robinson,  H.  J. 
Nicholson. 

Game  Bantams.- Jny  other  variety.  — 1,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  2,  R.  Irving. 
Milton.    3,  fl.  J.  Nicholson,    /le,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  W.  Redhead. 

Hambobghs.  —  Cup.  1.  and  3,  J.  Jackson,  Cumberland.  2,  H.  A.  Clarke. 
he,  I.  Gaitskell.    c.  Miss  H.  Walker,  J.  Musgrave. 

ANi'  OTHER  Distinct  Variety  —1,  J.  Martindale  (Houdans).  3,  H.  A.  Clarke, 
Cleaton  (Golden  Rolands).  3  and  e,  R.  J.  Robinson  (Crcve  Cceurs).  lie,  K.J. 
Robinson  (Houdans),  I.  Gaitskell  (Silver-crested  Polands). 

DrcKS.— /iouen.— 1  and  2,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  3.  J.  B.  &  R.  Moore,  he,  H. 
Waiting.    White  Aylesbury— 1  and  2,  J.  W.  Brockbank.    8,  H.  J.  Nicholson. 

Selling  class.  Cock  or  Drake.— Cup  and  l.A.  Dixon  (Brown-Red  Game). 
2.  J.  Jackson  (Golden-spangled  HamburghMl.  8,  W.  Grice  (Game).  I'liC,  J.  W. 
Brockbank,  W.  Redhead  iDark  Brahma).  J  Wilson  (Dorkins).  lie.  J.  Dobinson 
(Cinnamon  Cochin),  M.  Clarke  (Buff  I  ochins),  J.  Mackereth  (Brown-Red  Game). 
W-  Higgin  (Game),  W.  Brocklebank  ll'olaud).  c,  P.  &  W.  Sumpton  IBlack-Red 
Gamcl,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  H.  J.  Nicholson  (Game  Bantam),  J  &  T.  Weeks 
(White  Cochin),  W.  Cranke  (Cochin),  L.  Casson  (Game),  W.  Grice  (Game). 
Hen  or  Duck  —1,  P.  &  W.  Sumpton  (Brown-Red  Game).  2.  J.  W.  Brockbank. 
8.  T.  Armstrong  (Black-Ecd  Game),  lie,  J.  W.  Brockbank.  W.  Redhead  (Pile), 
W.  Grice  (Game),    c,  M.  J.  Clarke  (Bu£F  Cochins),  E.  Hartley  Brabmas). 

Special  Class.  —  Cfticfeens.  —  1,  J.  Dodgson  (Black-Kcd  Game).  2,  J.  W. 
Brockbank  (Brahmas).  3.  H.  I.  Nicholson  (Game  Bantams),  vhc.  J.  Postle- 
thwaite  he,  J.  W.  Brockbank  (Game),  c,  J.  W.  Brockbank  (Game),  J.  Mack- 
ereth (Brown-Red  Game). 

PIGEONS. 

Cabeiebb.- 1,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.    3,  J.  Cook.    c.  D.  Lowrey. 

Jacobins.— 1.  J.  &  W.  Towerson.    2,  Bouch  4  Armstrong. 

Any  OTHER  Variety.— 1,  J.  Boulton.  2,  G.  Wilson.  S,J.Cook.  vne,  J.  Boulton. 
he,  J.  Cook,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.    e,  Mrs.  Hodgson. 
C.\GE  BIRDS. 

BELGLAN.-relloic.— Coc/sorHen.— 1  and  he,  J.  Moffat.    2.  J.  Salmon. 

Belgian,- Bnif.- Cocfc  or  Een.—l  and  vhe,  J.  Moffat.    2,  J.  Salmon. 

Piebald.— Coefc  or  Hen.— 1,  J.  Salmon.    2,  W.  Armsti-ong. 

Jbdge. — Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 


FIFE   AND    KINEOSS    SHOW  OF   POULTRY,  &c. 

This  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  3rd 
and  4lh  inst. 

GAME.-C/acIt  F,ed  —Cock.—\.  J.  4  W.  Beveridce.  Pathcads.  2,  C.  Jamieson, 
Forfar.  3.  J.  Wisharl.  Kirkcaldy,  he,  J.  4  W.  Beveridge,  J  A.  Mather,  J.  H. 
Herriot,  C.  Jamieson,  G. Thomson.  c,J.  Mason.  Hen.— 1.  J. Patullo.Broughty 
Ferrv.  2,  C.  Jamieson,  8,  J.  Wishart.  y/ic,  J.  Miller,  C,  Jamieson.  he,  G.  W. 
Smith,  Boath  4  Tosh  (2).    c,  J.  Darning.  . 

Game.— Brown  Bed.—Coek.—i,  J.  Salmond,  Moniflelh.  2.  B.  Stewart,  Blair- 
aiam  S,  W.  Webster,  he.  H.  W.  Hutchinson.  Hen.— 1.  G.  4  A.  Blair.  2,  R. 
Btewart.    S.W.Webster,    he,  W  Webster,  H  W.  Hulchinson. 

Game.— ilnff  other  colour.— Cock.— 1,  A.  Watson.  2.  G.  Thomson.  8.  J. 
Mas  n  he,  S.  Young  (2),  A.  Watson.  c,J.  Bisset.  Hen.— 1,  J.  Crombie,  jun. 
2,  D.  Simpson.  8,  R.  Ball,  he,  D.  Deas,  J.  A.  Mather,  C.  Jamieson.  c,  J. 
Wishart.  _         ,  .,„ 

D.iBiiiNGS.-Siliier.- Coed  — 1  and  2.  W.  Hngbson.  S,  D.  Annan.  Hen.— 1,  W. 
Hnsbson.    2,  P.  Annan.    S,  W.  Christie,  jun.    c,  T.  Raines.  

DORKING!'.— Dnrfe— Coefc  1  and  2.  T.  Rainer.  8,  A.  Ramaay.  he,  G.S.  Bobb. 
Hen.  - 1  and  2.  T.  Raines.    3,  G.  S.  Robb.    c,  Lient.-Col.  C.  nice. 

CocHiN-CBiNAs.— Cocfc.-l,  A.  Bowie.   2,  J.  Dargie.  3,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dnnoan. 
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«"•  ''.'  ?^A''     '"■•  ''^  ^-  ^"a^kl>r.  J.  DnrKio,  J.  Pantoa.    c.  J.  Bunclp.    Ben.— I, 
■S    ,  '!•  ['"'i,<"i>i-    2.  J.  Fowlis.    S,  Mrs.  Oswalil.    he,  A.  Dryburgh,  .\.  Bowie. 
C,  tjUTi  Of  Kosslyn. 

BmHM>  Ci.nTHig.-Cocfc.— 1  and  J,  T.  Raines.  3.  D.  .Innan.  1 'ic,  W.  R 
Duncan,  W  K.  Park  )ic.  Miss  JI.  Moriaon.  T.  Pyc.  C.  H.  Handnayrte.  c,.I. 
Yonnu.  Hrn.— I,  W.G.  Duncan.  •>,  MiaaM  M  risou.  S,  U.  .\  Giliaon.  vlic. 
1.  rye,  .7.  Yfinn,;.  he,  Miss  M.  Mc.rison,  .1.  YounR,  C.  H.  Handnsjdl-,  J.  A. 
Dempstfr.  T   Raines,    c,  T.  Kaines,  J.  Crawroid. 

Sp.N[SH.__C.).-fe-l,K.  Somervilic.  2,  T.  Nicol.  8,  W.  Hugh'on.  hc.Vf.F,. 
rark  W.  Hiii,.h»on.  Hen.-l  and  2,  It.  SomerTille.  3,  J.  uidpath.  he,  W. 
Hughson  (3).  C.  Oorrie  12). 

BAiiB"Rauf. -I'cneilUd— Cock:— 1,  W.  Linton.  2,  A.  Pi-att.  3.  P.  Campbell, 
flc.  .l.Nes",  P.  Cauipljell.  D.  Chcyn...  A.  Pratt,  c,  J.  Kelly  Hen— I,  W.  R. 
Park.    2,T.  Ldckhat     S.A.Pratt,    (ic,  W.  Huahaon.    r,  D.  Cheyi.e 

HiUBVKOHH.-Sjinmled.-Cock.—\.  W.  R.  Park.  2.  K  l^arrons.  S.  H.  Stan- 
w.^r  n  he,  Misa  .).  Thomson,  B.  Thomson.  W.  S  Blyth,  Mrs.  W.  FerRUSon. 
aen.-l,  J.  M.  Campbell.  2,  A.  Beith.  3,  W.  E.  Park,  he,  H.  Stanworth,  C. 
Campsie. 

DtJCKs.— 1,  J  A,  Mather     5,  A.  Bowie.    3.  G  Thomson. 

Any  dtiier  Bkepd.  tx.  kpt  Bantamb.-I,  R.  Parsons.  2,  W.  R.  Park.  3,  A. 
Bowie.    lie,  Ilrn.  Spence,  E^irl  of  Rosslyn,  M.  Tod 

(tame  Baktams.-A,.,;,,  -  Cock-1  and  Cup.  A.  Walker.  2,  ,T.  Wilkinaon.  S.  E. 
ijrownlie  f/ic.  Maaler  D.  l.aine,  A.  Hannan.  yic,  G.  Bell.  G  Henderson,  iun.. 
W.  Hnshson.  A.  D..wie.  c.  H.  Mackic,  A.  Robertson,  J.  E  Kilgour.  Hen.-l.  R. 
Brownhe.  2, .).  Wilkinson.  8.  Ivlaater  D.  Laiog.  he.  H.  Mackio,  J.  Beveridgo, 
Master  D.LmnK  (a)     c.  G.  Bell. 

■  "■'"^  Bamois— J«!/  other  eoloiir.—l.  R.  Brownlie.  2  and  Cop,  T.  Harro\yer, 
jnn.    3.  Mias  R  C.  Frew     he,  J,  Archibald. 

BiST»MB.-,SV)„!5;,(_i,j.  Mili.o.  jiin.  2and8.M.Leno.  he,J  A  Denmatcr. 
^i!}io«/,eri'<iri,/i/.-i.J.  Achibald.  2,A.Frcw.  3,D.Cheyne.  ftc,  J.  Archibald, 
K.  H.  Ashtoii.    e,  A.  G.  Lindsav. 

A.^^J'^i"  £'■»"■''■- '^<"^*-l.W.  R.  Park.  2.  W.  Linton  3.  J.  Balfour,  he.  3. 
Archibald,  RB.  Heggie,  Mrs  Hutchison.  ,T.  Redpath,  W.  Wallace,  c.  Miss  G. 
morison,  W.  Drummond,  A.  Kamsny,  .T.  Belltord,  P.  Henderson.  Hens.—  ;  J. 
Kedoath.  2.1  leut.-Col.  C.Rice.  S.T.Williamson,  /ic,  Miss  G.  Morison,  Earl 
01  Kossljn.  Lient.-Col.  C.  Kice  (2).    c,  O.  H.  Handasyde. 

_  „  PIGEONS. 

T  ^'?^'<s  -White.-Cock.-l  and  e,  J.  M  Gill.  2.  3,  and  he,  J.  Grant,  vlu:, 
o.t,.  bpence.    Hen.—l  ar.d  2,  .7.  Grant     .1,  .7.  M'Gill. 

o.  S?'";'"'r^""  """'''  colour.-C'oc&.-l  and  3.  R.  W.  Bryce.  2.  Wright  and 
btoddart.  ftc  w.  Mi.irhead.  Hen.— 1,  Wright  &  Stoddart.  2,  W.  Muirhead. 
3  and  he,  R.  W.  Bryce. 

CAKRiEas,— Coci.-l.  A.  .Omiih.  2  .and  3,  .7.  Lamont,  jun.  vhe  and  he,  J.  Watson. 
"C,"~'  *'"'  ^'  J-  Lamont.  jun.    2,  .1.  Watson, 

FANT«lLS.—Cocfc  or  Hcn.-l,  A.  Smith.  2,  J.  E.  Spence.  8,  A.  C4-03bie.  e,A. 
amith.  J.  E    Spence. 

Tumblers.  -  Cock  or  Hen.-l  and  3,  R.  W.  Bryce.    2,  J.  E.  Spence.    he,  W. 
Roberts  Wright  &  stoddart. 
D  D^ff"'''"'^*  or  Hc7t  -1  and  3,  .A.  Duthie.    2,  J.  Lamont,  jnn.    he,  A.  Dnthie, 

Jacobins  -Cock  or  Hen.—l  and  2,  R.  W.  Bryce.  3  and  vhe,  R.  B.  Heggie. 
he,  J  L.  Spence.  R  Raines. 

Tdrbits  OR  Owi.s.-Cock  or  Hcn.-l.  R.W.  Bryce.  2,J.  Lamont.jun.  3,  A. 
Orosbie.    he,  R.  W.  Bryce,  J.  Lamont,  jun. 

Ani  OTHER  Vaeietj.— Cocit  Or  Hen.-l,  2,  and  vhe,  K.  W.  Bryce.  3,  J.E.  Spence. 
he,  J.  Cairns. 

„  „  CAGE  BIRDS. 

SCOTCH  Fancy  Cakabies.— rcHoic.-Cocfc—l.  E.  Forsyth.  2,  T.  Scott.  8,  J. 
MOran.  4,  Mrs.  Kilgour.  Card.  R.  .lackson.  Hen —1  and  4,  E.  Hunter.  2,  H. 
Hoggan.    s,  D.  Reid.    Card.  T,  Scott. 


Scotch  FANny._if„jf.  coc*.-l  and  special.  R.  Hunter.  2,  G.  Greig.  8,  T. 
Scott.  4,  .1.  (orbes.  t  ard,  R.  For.ayth.  Hf?i.-1  and  special,  T.  Cornwall.  2,J. 
Kerr.    S  and  4,  R  Hunter.    Card,  K.  Jackson. 

o  V'!'^"^"."  tANABiF.e  -Yellow.-Cock.  -1  and  special.  E.  Hunter.  2.  D.  Allan. 
3,  I  Scull.  4.  A.Pearson.  Cord.  W.  Bonthron  Hen.— 1,  R.  Chalmers.  2,  W. 
Bonthron.    8,  C.  Cairns.    4,  R.  Aird.    Card,  T.  Currins. 

iLECKi-D -Buff-.  Cocfc-1,  (}.  Greig.  2,  T.  Cornwall.  3,  W.  Lawson.  4,  T. 
scott.  CaidD.  Allan.  Hen -1  and  special,  W.  Eutberford.  2,  Mrs.  Kilgour. 
d,  J.  Beyeridge.    4.  R.  D.  Wardlaw.    Card.  E.  Hunter. 

GREEN  Bii,D.—focA.- or  Hcn.--1,  A.  Trotter.  2,J.Penacr.  S.C.Cairna.  4,W. 
Hogg.    Card.  R  Chalmers 

FoDL-PEATHEBED  HiRD.— Coct  or  Hm.-J,  T.  Soott.  2,  J.  Pender.  3,  H. 
Hoggan.    4,  R.  Stenbouse.    Card,  J.  Pratt. 

„  «?l-B''i'«>H  Mni.ES.— Bujr.-CocJr.-l.  4.  and  Card,  J  Robertson.  2,  D.  Yonng. 
3.  W.  Kirk.  reltoic-Cocfc.— land  2.  D.  Young.  8  and  4,  J.  Robertson.  Card, 
C.  Cairns. 

Judges. — FoiiUnj :  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Preston.  Pigeons :  Mr.  A. 
Frame,  Larkhall.  Canaries  :  Mr.  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Coatbridge. 

HEXHAM  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &c. 

This  was  held  at  Hexbam,  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Corn  Ex- 
change, on  New  Teat's  Day.  On  account  of  some  Iobbcs  the 
prize  list  had  been  to  soma  extent  curtailed,  many  classes  of 
poultry  and  Pigeons  with  Rabbits  and  Cats  being  dispecEed 
with,  but  withal  the  entries  were  good.  The  Show  was  well 
managed,^  the  pens  were  from  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  the  birds 
well  provided  for  as  regards  food  and  water. 

Brahmas  were  pretty  good,  the  lirBt  large  and  well  marked, 
the  second  hen  even  better  than  the  first,  but  the  cock  not  near 
BO  good.  Cochins,  the  winners  superb.  First  and  second  Buffs, 
third  Partridge.  The  first-named  also  winning  the  cup  for  the 
section.  Dorkings  were  poor.  Game  (Red),  were  a  heavy  class, 
the  first  and  third  Brown,  and  second  Black-breasted  Red  ;  but 
the  cup  for  Game  was  won  by  one  of  the  best  Duckwing  cockerels 
ever  seen,  both  as  regards  colour  and  shape.  Bantams  as  usual 
were  a  grand  section,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Black 
Reds  of  fine  quality  and  in  the  pink  of  condition,  many  other 
pens  proving  almost  equal.  In  the  next  class  Piles  were  first, 
and  Duckwings  stcjnd  and  third.  Game  Bantam  cocks  were 
very  good,  the  first  and  third  going  to  Black,  and  second  to 
Brown-breasted  Red.  In  the  following  class  Black  and  Silver 
Sebrights  won.  Spanish  a  small  but  good  lot,  and  mostly  old 
birds.  The  cup  for  this  section,  however,  going  to  a  prand 
pen.  Hamburghs. — It^  Pencils  the  birds  were  poor  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-prize  Goldeus.  In  the  Variety  class 
the  first  and  cap  were  won  by  Golden  Polands,  the  second 
Black  Hamburghs,  and  third  Cruve-Ca>urs.  There  was  but  one 
class  for  Ducks,  the  winners  being  Rouens  and  Spotted  Bills. 


A  capital  class.  The  Selling  class  contained  some  cheap  lots, 
and  many  pens  changed  hands.  In  the  local  class  for  the  large 
varieties  were  some  capital  birds,  especially  the  Cochins  and 
Spanish,  bat  the  best  of  these  were  the  Bantams,  which  were 
almost  equal  to  the  open  classes  in  point  of  merit. 

Pigeons  made  a  capital  display,  the  Pouters  being  placed  in 
some  capital  pens  showed  to  great  advantaj^e  and  were  a  show 
in  themselves.  Carriers  were  not  equal  to  the  Pouters  as 
classes,  l:'ut  we  recognised  some  good  binls  among  the  lot  in  all 
the  classes,  the  winners  being  Blacks  and  Duns  in  all  cases.  In 
Short-faced  Tumblers  were  some  good  birds,  not  alone  in  head 
properties,  but  also  in  colour  and  marking,  Almonds  being  to 
tbo  front.  Barbs  were  a  fair  lot  and  mostly  young  birds. 
DriigooDS  were  a  large  good  class,  the  first  a  Blue,  and  second 
and  tbird  Silvers.  All  birds  of  the  risht  stamp.  In  Dragoons, 
any  other  colour,  the  first  was  a  Red,  second  Yellow,  and  tbird 
a  Grizzle,  the  two  first  right  grand  birds  in  every  respect. 
Short-faced  Antwerps  were  poor  as  a  class,  and  only  the  first  in 
Long-faces  deserves  a  notice,  but  this,  a  Red  Chequer,  was 
particularly  good.  Turbits  had  two  classes,  and  these  were 
about  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  English  Owls  were  not 
good,  many  being  far  too  straight  in  beak,  but  the  colour  and  friU 
ill  most  cases  were  very  good.  Fantails  very  good  and  well 
placed,  while  in  Jacobins  also  there  were  some  good  birds, 
notably  the  cup  Red,  and  Messrs.  Brydone  and  Alderson's 
T;-llows.  Magpies  and  Nuns  were  in  one  lot  and  very  good, 
while  Long-faced  Tumblers  were  divided.  In  the  second  of 
these  Almonds  won,  but  some  of  these  too  nearly  approached 
their  Short-faced  brethren. 

Cage  Birds  were  a  small  but  select  lot,  among  which  we  re- 
cognised some  of  the  champions  of  this  season — notably  the 
four-pointed  Linnet  Mule  shown  by  lilr.  Spence,  and  to  which 
was  awarded  the  cup  for  the  best  in  the  Show. 

Brahmas.- 1,  R.  Sh-eld.  Swalwell.  2,  Dr.  Holmes,  WhHecotOB.  3,  S.  Teas- 
dale.  Alat.in.    he,  C.  Venables.  J.  Benn.  T.  Webb.  Mrs  A.  Ellison. 

Cochins.— Cup.  1,  and  2.  G.  H.  Proctor.  Durham.  3,  J.  Bell,  Linnels.  e,  Hen- 
derson &  Close. 

DoHKiNGs  —1  and  2,  J.  Wardle.  West  Wylan.    8,  J.  Conlson.  Sbotley  Bridge. 

Game  -Black  and  lied.—l,  W.  Yonnghusband.  Darlington.  2,  .1.  Brough, 
Carlisle.  8.  C.  Veuables.  lie,  T.  Young,  W.  Voun^husband,  W.  f^rmerod,  MiSB 
Nelson.  Anv  other  colour.  —  Cup  and  1.  Miss  Nelson.  Cockshaw.  2,  G. 
Holmes,  Driffield  Sand  c,  W- Dry^  dale,  Morpeth,  /tc,  T.  Grierson,  T.  Young, 
L.  A.  anil  U.  H.  Staveley.  G.  Rutherford. 

GAUiii  Bantams.— B/acfc  or  Brown  Beds.— Cap  and  1,  R.  White,  Cockshaw.  2, 
W,  Wardle.  3,  C.  Miller,  Southwick.  vhe,  T.  Gothard.  he,  W.  Wardle,  T. 
Dowell,  W.Murray,    c,  R  Wood.  J.  Wilson. 

Game  BANTaMS  — .4ni/ ot^icr  coioni-.- 1.  Bellingham  &  Gill.  2.  T.  Dowell.  S, 
G.  Hidley.    c,  J.  Cook,  J.  Burnip,  K.  White,  J.  A  Dayis,  G  CouUhard 

Game  Bantams -Cocfc.—l.  J.  Nelson.  2,  R.  English.  3,  J.  took,  /ic,  W. 
Wardle.  T.  G.'thard,  R.  Shield,  J.  Puryis.    c,  T.  Dowell.  G.  Conlthard 

Bantams.- -Vof  Gome- 1,  R.  H.  Ash'on.  2.  T  H  lartwiight.  3,  T.  P.  Carver. 
he,  G.  Holmes.  Mias  M.  J.  Nelson,  T.  H.  Cartwright,  C.  Judson.  c,  W.  New- 
heggin.  T.  H.  Cait\yright. 

SPANISH —1  and  2,  Willoughby  &  Pnryis.  S.H.Wilkinson.  7ic,  J.  Richard- 
son,   c,  R.  Rewell. 

BbMBvRGns.-Geld  or  fiilver-spangled.-Cait  and  1.  G.  &  J.  Duckwertb.  2, 
G.  Aldeison.  3,  G.  Holmes,  he,  T.  P.  Caryer,  J.  Richa'dson,  E.  Nicholson,  e,  G. 
Davison 

Hameubghs. —GoM  or  Silver-pencilled.-^ ,  G.  &  J.  Duckworth.  2,  T.  Dodda. 
3,  T.  .4  J.  Kidson     lie.  C.  Judson.    e,  T.  P.  Caryer. 

AsY  oth-r  Vatiety.— Cup  and  1,  J.  T.  Proud.  8.  C.  Judson.  8.  W.  E.  Park 
jilic.  J  T.  frond,  T  Webb,  he,  T  Fermell,  H.  A.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  G.  R.  Knight 
c,  W.  Newbeggin.M.  A.  Hewitsen. 

Ducks.— 1,  T.  Wakelield.  2,  C.  Judson.  3,  Miss  Nelson.  He,  C.  Judson,  Miss 
Nelson. 

Coca  OB  Drake.- 1.  J.  Benn.  2.  J.  Craig.  3,  J.N.  Laws,  ftc,  T.  Young,  T.  P. 
Carver.  Miss  Nelson.  J.  Eeuu.  T  Webb.  .1.  N.  Lawson.  J  Burnip,  T.  Wakeheld. 
e,.l    N.Lawaon.F   S.  Tate.  &1.  Lamb.  J.  Wilson.  W.  .Murray. 

Hens  or  Duces.— 1.  J.  N.  Lawson.  2,  G  Cartmel.  3.  J.  Stephenson,  vhe, 
J.  Coulson.    Ac.  Mias  M.  J.Hedley.  J.  Benn.    c, 'I.Webb. 

Local  Classes —Gdnic  iJ(int07».?.—l,  Mrs.  E.  Williamson.  2and  3,  MissM.  J. 
Wilson,  he,  G.  William-on,  W.  Murray.  Any  othfr  variety.— \.  T.  Baty.  jnn. 
2,  Hcdiey  &  Kidlev.  3,  Willouphby  &  Piiryis.  Extra  and  3,  M.  Wilson,  (ic,  M. 
Green,  jun.,  Hedl'ey  &  Ridley,  M.  Lamb,  J.  Grey,  J.  Rohson,  T.  Whitfield. 

PIGEONS. 

Pouters  —Black,  Bed,  or  Yellow  —Cock.—l  and  S,  Ridley  &  Dye.  2.  R.  A- 
Nicholson,  he,  E.  Beckwith,  Ridley  &  Dye.  Hen.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Eidley  &  Dye. 
he,  E.  Beekwiih. 

Pouteks.  —  Any  other  colour.  —  Cock.  —  Cup,  1,  3,  and  vhe,  Eidley  &  Dye. 
2,  Guihrie  &  Hope,  he,  G.  Holmes,  E.  Beckwith,  R.  A.  Nicholson.  Hen.—l,  2, 
and  3.  Eidley  &  Dye.    he  and  c,  E  Nicholson. 

Carfieks.— CocA:.— Cup.  1,  and  he.  E.  Beckwith  2,  3.  and  c,  Ridley  &  Dye. 
Hen.-l  and  8,  Ridley  &  Dye.  2  and  he,  E.  Beckwith.  Young.— 1  and  2.  Ridley 
and  Dye.    3.  A.  I  mpleby.    /ic,  Ridley  &  Dye,  A.  I'mpleby.    c,  A  N.  Dodds. 

Shi'RT-faced  Tumblees.— 1,  3,  and  vhe,  E.  Beckwith.  2  and  he,  W.  E.  Pratt, 
c,  Guthrie  &  Hope. 

Long-faced  Tombt.ers.— Ea/rfs  or  Beards.-l  and  2,  Eidley  &  Dye.  3,  W. 
Brvdone.  r/icW  B.  Mapplcbcck,  jun.,  E.  H.  Unsworth,  Eidley  &  Dye.  c,  J.  W. 
Hariing.  E.  Walker.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  Guthrie  &  Hope.  2.  J.  Murray.  8,  E. 
Becknith.  he,  J.  W.  Hariing,  J.  Murray,  E.  Beckwith,  E.  Walker,  c,  J.  W. 
Ha'ling,  —  Cargill,  W.  Ellia. 

Babbs.— 1  and  2.  E.  Beckwith.    3.  W,  Ellis. 

De.ooons.— Bfuc  or  .9ilrcr.-Cup  and  1,  J.  G.  Dunn.  2,  R.  Woods.  3,  Ward 
.and  Rhod"S.  vhe,  W.  ~mith.  lie,  R.  Woods.  J.  G.  Dunn,  J.  Patterson.  Anw 
other  colour.-l  and  3,  R.  Woods.  2,  W.  Smith,  he,  J.  Patterson,  R.  Woods,  C. 
Guthrie. 

Antwerps- S'iort-/iiCfrf.— 1,  P.  Law.  2.  G.  B.  Goodtellow.  3,  J.  Bastowe. 
lie.J.  Bas'owe.  G.  B.Goodtellow.  c,  J.  G.  Patterson.  Long-faeed.-l.'W  Ei;is. 
2.  Powell  &  Crane.    3.  W.  K.  Pratt,    (ic.  W.  A.  fiahlmrn. 

TuRBiTB.-B;ue  or  SiVwr.-l.  T.  Welsh  2  and  .1.  T  W.  Clemitson.  ulie,  T 
Johnson,  /ic.  G.  Alderson  c.  T.  W  Clemitson.  M.  Green.  Any  other  colour.— 
Cup  and  1,  T.  Gallon.    2,  3.  and  he,  T.  W.  Clemitson. 

Owls.-  English.— I,  T.  Williamson.  2,  T.  W.  Clemitson  vhe,  J.  Gardner,  he 
T.  W.  Clemitson,  Ward  &  Khodes.    e,  T.  Young,  T.  W.  Clemitson. 

Fantails.- 1,  E.  Beckwith.  2  and  e,  J.  Walker.  8,  A.  Smith,  vhe  and  he,  J.  F 
Liyersedge.  _        „  , 

Jacobins -Cup  and  I,  J.  Thompson.  2,  W.  Brydone.  8,  T.  P.  Carver,  vhe 
T.  Wilkinson,  he,  J,  Gardner,  W.  Dagdale,  S.  Lawson.  c,  J.  Gardner,  G, 
Alderson,  J.  Bypon. 
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NuNH  OR  Magpies.— 1.  P.  Wilson.  2.  E.  A.  Nicholson.  8,  T.  WUhinaon.  vhe,  M 
Ord,  Powell  &  Oiane     ftc,  P.  Hinde.  G.  J.  Dewey     c.  W.  Brydone- 

Any  f.THEE  Variety.— 1  and  3,  E.  Beckwith.  2.  J.  &  W.  Towprson.  vhc,  Q. 
Alf^erson.    he.  M.  Ord,  F.  S.  Barnard,  J,  &  W  Towers.m,  E.  Beckwitb. 

Sflling  Class.— P<urs.-J.  J.  Wardle.  2,  K.  A.  Ni'-holson.  3,  G.  Hope,  he, 
W.  Brydcn,  G.  Thompson,  F.  Dodd,  J  Murray  Single  Bird— Cut?  and  1,  R. 
Kichoison,  2,  C.  Guthrie.  S.J.Murray,  r/ic,  W.  Brydone,  R.  Gibson,  /ic  and 
e,  J.  W  aldle,  J.  »i  W.  Towerson,  M.  Green. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Norwich.— CJcar  rcitoid.— I,  W.  Smith.  2,  W.  4  0.  Bumiston.  c,  J,  Allison. 
TarieftaUdTeltoiv—T, T  Clemiison     2,  W.  Smith,    r/ic,  I.  Baxter. 

N''t.wicH.—C/far  Bw#—1.  W.  Smith.  2,  J.  Baxter,  uftc,  W.  &  C.  Borniston. 
VaricijatedBuff.—l,^^.  Smith.    2,  W.  Henderson. 

Sc  TCH  Fancy.— 1.  W.  Clark.  2,  W.  WaUace.  rAc,  W.  Clark,  W.  Wallace,  he, 
^  .  Wallace,  R,  Gilhespy. 
>^SE».TED.— 1,  .1.  Baxter.    2.  R.  &inip-on.    vhc,  R.  Gilhespy. 

Yni  kbHihe.— 1,  T.  Clemitson.  2,  W.  Ecnwick.  he,  R.  Gilhespy.  c,  G.  F. 
Hfflky. 

Any  oiHPR  Variety  of  Canary.— 1,  J.  Plephena.  2,  J.  Spence.  vhc,  E. 
Simpt.'  n,  J.  Baxter     he,  W.  Renwick.    c.  Miss  Walker. 

MrLE".—l  and  Meflal.  J.  Spence.  2,  J  Stephens.  rJiC.  R.  Simpson,  J.  Spenct;, 
J.  S'tphene.    /ic,  G.  F.  Henley,  w.  Putton.    c.  J  Maddison.  W.  Dodd. 

Any  othfr  Variety  rp  British  Bii.Df'.- 1.  W.  &  C.  Burniston.  2,  .T.  Baxter. 
vhe.  J.  Maddison.    he,  J.  J.  Jameson,  R.  Rub^on,  t.  Ri.bson,  Miss  Gutbrie. 

Any  Variety  of  Foreign  Bird.— 1,  2,  and  vhc,  W.  Daws. 

JcDGES.— PouZ<n/ ;  Mr.  Hnttin,  Padsey.  Pigeons  :  Mr.  Ealei 
Dntbam.     Cage  Birds :  Mr.  Blakaton,  Sunderland. 


BAILDON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  and  COLUMBAEIAN 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Charch  of  Euglaud  Schools,  Baildon,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.  In  point  of  entries  there  was  a  falling-o£f  in 
both  the  PiKPon  and  Cage-bird  classes  of  nearly  200  compared 
with  last  year's  show,  still  the  general  quality  of  the  birds  was 
good,  particularly  in  the  Cage-bird  portion.  The  new  Secretary 
Mr.  Hutton,  considering  he  was  new  in  the  cause,  worked 
through  the  business  tolerably  well.  There  was  but  one  slight 
hitch  in  the  Show  worth  recording,  that  of  a  couple  of  Pigeons 
having  been  wrongly  penned,  which  for  a  time  caused  a  little 
diiEculty  both  to  the  respective  exhibitors,  Judge,  and  Com- 
mittee, and  we  think  the  easiest  way  to  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  for  the  Committee  to  have  allowed  an 
extra  prize  to  have  been  awarded.  We  may  likewise  draw 
attention  to  the  schedule,  which  needs  some  revision  for  another 
show.  We  think  Carriers  or  Pouters  should  head  the  list  instead 
of  Jacobins.  The  classes  throughout  were  fairly  represented, 
Antwerps  taking  the  lead  with  about  eishty-tbree  birds  in  the 
six  classes.  There  were  two  classes  for  English  Owls  and  none 
for  Foreign,  and  but  one  class  for  Tumblers— that  of  Long- 
faced. 

In  the  Canary  section  we  noticed  an  entire  absence  of  the 
Norwich  birds,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  schedule  ;  for 
what  particular  reason  we  know  not,  unless  the  pepper  question 
is  already  beginning  to  deter  some  of  the  fanciers  who  really 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  expense  in  moulting  them, 
and  even  then  with  but  slight  chance  of  winning.  We  would 
advise  the  Committee  another  year  to  reinstate  the  classes,  and 
offer  premiums  to  birds  not  mdulted  with  pepper.  There  were 
a  few  good  Belgians  (especially  the  first  and  second  prizes),  and 
Coppies  and  Plain-heads  ;  but  a  great  feature  in  the  Exhibition 
was  the  Yorkshire-bred  birds,  some  of  which  were  splendidly 
marked.  The  classes  for  British  Birds  were  attractive  and 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  noticed  that  the  White  Black- 
bird achieved  another  laurel  to  the  several  already  won.  By- 
the-by  there  was  a  Nightingale  in  the  Show,  but  it  had  a  feather 
in  its  tail ! — a  somewhat  uncommon  occurrence,  and  being  one 
feather  more  than  the  four  Nightingales  could  muster  at  the 
recent  Hanley  Show.  The  awards  of  Mr.  Calvert  of  York  was 
tolerably  good  all  round;  but  still  this  was  not  the  best  part  of 
the  proceedings,  for  the  worthy  hostess  of  the  "  Malt  Shovel " 
provided  for  the  Judges,  Committee,  and  reporters  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  king  to  partake  of. 

PIGEONS. 

jAcociTJa—t'ocJ;  or  acn.—l  and  3,  T.W.  Swallow.  2,  A.  Hawley.  t>/iC,  A. 
Hawley,  E.  Horner. 

Poutees.— Coci  or  Hen.—l,  B.  Rawnsley.  2  and  vhe,  E.  Homer.  3,  J.  Moor- 
bouse. 

Fantails.-CocJ:  or  Hcn.-l  and  S,  J.  Walker.  2,  J.  F.  Loversidge.  vhc,  E. 
Horner. 

English  Owls— Coci:— 2,  Ward  &  Rhodes.  3,  J.  Thresh,  tide.  E.  Mounscy. 
he,  Helhwell  &  Ingham.    Hen.—l  and  3,  J.  W.  Stansfield.    2,  W.  Wilkinson. 

Antwerps— .S'ftorf./acpd,— foc/t.— 1,  J.  Hevs,  2.  W.  Ellis  3.  J.  Lister.  ftcW. 
Illingworth.E.  Mounsey.  Helliwell  i  Ingham  iJcn.— l.W  HUngworth.  2,  W. 
Ellis.    3.  A.  Brook,    he,  W.  Ellis.  J.  Lister,    c.  W.  Wilkinson 

AtiTviF.KVs.—Lonfi-faced.—Coek.—l  and  2,  W.  Ellis.  3  E.  Monnsev.  Hen.— 
1,  Cookett  &  Gleahill,  W.  Ellis.  2,  J.  Bastow.  he,  W.  Illingwortb,  Ward  and 
Rhodes. 

AN'WEops.- )l/c(iium/a«(i.— Cocfc.— 1,  G.  Collins.  2.  J.  Thresh.  3,  W.  EUis. 
fcc,  W.  Elhs.  Ward  *  Rhodes,  c,  J.  Keys,  frfn.— I,  A.  Brook.  2,  W.  Ellis.  3,  B. 
Powell     he.  E.  M"unsey.  J.  Lister.  Ward  &  Rhodes. 

Carrifrs.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1,J.  Sagar.  2,  E.  C.  Stretch.  S,  E.  MawBon.  he. 
V.Ratcliffe.E.  Horner. 

Dba<ioon3.  —  Cock  or  Hen.—l,  Clayton  &  Bairstow.  2,  F.  W.  Jennings.  3, 
Ward  4  Rhodes,    vhe,  E.  Horner,    he,  V.  Ratcliffe,  J.  Mann,  E.  Mawson. 

Turrits.-  Cock  or  Hen.  —  l  and  he,  E.  Horner.  2,  W.  Wilkinson.  8,  S. 
Dewhirst.    xyhe.  J   Moor. 

Long-faced  Tumdlei-s.— Cock  or  Hen.—l,  A.  Hawley.  2,  J.  Cargill.  8,  W. 
Land     he.  K.  Mawson.  GarhntT.  &  Sidg^vick. 

BARBs.-Coctor //t/i.— I.E.  Mawson.    2,  E.  Horner.    8,  J.  Thresh. 

Any  other  Vari«ty.-),  a.  Hawley.  2,  B.  Rawnsley.  3,  E.  Homer,  he,  0. 
W.  Holloway,  W.  WUkinson. 


Selling  Class.— 1,  E.  C.  Stretch.  2,  W.  Ellis.  3,  E.  Homer,  vhe,  W.  A. 
Newall,  -Tagger  &  Hartley,  E.  Mawson,  A.  Hawley,  B.  KawnsJey.  c,  Tordoff 
and  Wilkinson. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Belgian.- rcZ/oit>  or  Buff,  Clear  or  Ticked.— I  and  2,  Cleminson  &  Ellerton, 
3.  W  Shackleton.    e.  R.  Barrett. 

CoppY.  -Yellow.  Clear  or  Grey  Crest.— 1,  O  Paley.  2,  R.  Usher.  8.  W.  Lan- 
caoter.  /ic,  J.  Raistrick.  Bi/iT,  C'/far  or  Grey  6'rt«t.—l,  J.  &  H.  Garbutt  2.  R. 
SimosoD.  3,  P.  Rawnsley.  he.  L  Belk.  Plain-headed.  Yellow  or  Buff,  Clear 
or  Ticked. -I.  R.  Sio.pson.    2.  J.  4  H.  Garbutl     3  and  he.  G.  .^.  Watson. 

Lizards.  -Golden  upangUd. — 1.  J.  itevens.  2.  Cleioioson  &  Kllerton.  Silver- 
spangled.— I,  J.  Stevens.  2,  O.  Paley.  3,  Miss  We. Is.  he,  Cleminaon  and 
Ellert  >n. 

YiiRKSHlRE.— C/ear  rei/ow.—l,  W.  Lancaster.  2,  J.  Overend.  3,  J.  &H.  Gar- 
butt,  /ic,  G.  A.  Watson.  Clear  BuiT.—l,  W.  Lancaster.  2,  J.  Thackrey.  3,  G. 
Turner,    he,  J.  Overend. 

YoBK^iiiR*.  -  EeenUj-marked  Yellow.  — I  and  2,  J.  ThacVrey  he.  L  Belk. 
£r«oly  iimrfced  BiiiT— 1  and  2,  J.  Thiickrey.    3  L   Belk.    /ir.  P.  Rawnsley. 

Yorkshire.— ricfcp^Z  or  Vnevenly-marked  ye?/oic,—],  J.  Overend.  2.  Fawcett 
and  Anderton.  3,  J.  Thackrey-  he.  II.  Pearson.  Ticked  or  Unevenly-marked 
Bu#.— I,  J.  Thackrey.    2  and  3,  G.  Tamer,    he    i.*H  Garhutt. 

Cinnamon- Bi'iT  or  Jnnque.—l.  J.  W  Howitt  2,  C.  Worth.  3.  Fawcett  and 
Andertoo.  Mark''d  or  Variegated, — 1,  T.  Tennisw<.iod.  2,  W.  &  C.  Bumiston. 
3,  P.  Rawnsley     /iC,  L.  Belk. 

Goldfinch  Mule,— C/car  or  Variegated— 1.  Earr  &  Young.  2  and  3,  J. 
Stevens,  vhe  and  he,  Stroude  &  Goode.  Dark.— I  and  2,  W.  Lancaster.  3,  G.  A. 
Watson 

Linnet  and  Canary  Mule.— 1  and  2.  J.  Stevens.  8,  E.  Simpson,  vhc,  W. 
Lancaster. 

Mules.— .4ni/  other  varieiy.—l,  J.  Stevens.  2,  W.  Lancaster.  3,  Stroude  and 
Goide. 

Goi.DFiNCHES.- 1,  Cleminson  &  Ellerton.  2,  W.  Lancaster,  8,  J.  Pearson. 
iiJif.  T.  Fo-t^r. 

BuL-  FINCHES.- 1  and  2.  J.  Rowland     8,  R  Barrett,    he.  C.  Worth. 

Bbown  Linnets.— 1,  W.  H.  Batchelor.  2,  R.  Pearson.  8,  W.  Carrick.  vhc,  R. 
Pearson 

Ant  I  ther  Variety.— 1,'"J.  Hall.  1  and  special,  R.  Humphrey.  2,  W.  &  C. 
BurnistoD.    2  and  special,  J,  Hatton.    3.  W.  Bastow.    vhc,  J.  Whitaker. 

selling  Cli3s.-1,J,  W.  Howitt.  2,  J.  Ellis.  3,  Fawcctt  &  .inderton.  hc,W. 
Bastow. 

Judges. — Pigeons,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Canaries,  Mr. 
J.  Calvert,  York. 


REIGATE   SHOW    OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  at  the  DriU 
Hall,  a  capital  building  for  the  purpose,  but  rather  incon- 
veniently situated. 

The  management  was  good  and  the  classes  for  poultry  and 
Rabbits  were  well  filled.  The  Pigeon  prize  list  was  a  liberal 
one,  but  it  was  not  so  well  supported.  Dorkings  — In  coloured 
cocks  the  first  and  second  were  good  birds,  rest  moderate. 
Hens.^ — First  (Parlett),  a  grand  specimen.  Second  and  third 
deserved  their  position.  This  was  a  capital  class.  Any  other 
colour. — First  (Blue),  rich  in  colour,  of  fair  size,  but  rather 
coarse  in  comb.  Second  (Blue),  a  neat  bird,  but  not  so  la'ge  as 
the  winner.  Third  a  moderate  White.  Hens. — First  (Cress- 
well),  a  beautiful  White.  Second  a  handsome  Cuckoo.  Third, 
a  Cuckoo,  not  quite  so  good  in  colour.  Cochins,  cocks.— First 
(Lingwood),  a  fine  bird.  Third  (Christy),  we  liked  better  than 
the  second.  He  had  many  good  points  and  was  better  in  colour. 
Hens. — Mr.  Bloodworth  and  Mr  Darby  exhibited  two  good  old 
birds.  Mrs.  Christy  also  showed  a  fine  coloured  pullet,  com- 
mended. Any  other  colour,  Capt.  Talbot  won  in  both  classes 
with  superb  Whites.    Brahmas — First  (Lingwood),  a  fine  old 

,  bird,  the  rest  only  moderate.    Hens. — A  better  class.  Rev.  J.  D. 

]  Peake  winning  with  a  beautifully  pencilled  bird.     Second  was 

I  well  marked  but  wanted  leg  feather.    Lights. — Good  classes. 

I  First  (Haines),  a  grand  bird.  Second  (Lingwood),  also  a  fine 
specimen.  Hens. — A  nice  class,  Capt.  Savile  winning  with  a 
bird  of  verv  pure  colour  and  well  marked  in  the  hackle. 
Spanish.  —  Eleven  entries,  nearly  all  good,  Mr.  A.  Hewea 
winning  the  cup  with  birds  of  fine  quality  but  a  little  out  of 
condition.  Game  classes  were  satisfactory.  The  cup  was 
secured  by  a  fine  Brown  hen  of  good  style.  Any  other  variety 
class  obtained  only  three  entries.  The  pen  of  Piles  that  was 
awarded  first  would  have  maintained  its  position  in  a  much 
larger  competition.  Houdan  classes  were  very  good.  In  the 
French  we  preferred  the  second-prize  pen  to  the  winners. 
Hambtirghs  were  moderate  classes,  Mr.  Long's  birds  arrived 
too  late  for  competition.  In  the  class  for  Leghorns  a  pretty 
pen  of  Whites  was  first.  Game  Bantams,  Black  Reds. — First- 
and-cup  (Anns),  a  nice  coloured  pen,  but  for  style  and  closeness 
of  feather  we  preferred  the  second.  Any  other  variety. — First 
(Marsh),  Duckwings,  a  really  handsome  pen.  Ducks,  Geese,  and 
Turkeys  all  obtained  good  entries,  and  the  selections  were  well 
made. 

Pigeons. — Pouters  only  seven  entries  in  the  two  classes. 
Carriers  were  much  better  supported.  In  cocks  Mr.  Cuoksey 
was  first  with  a  grand  bird,  fine  in  eye  and  wattle,  and  shown 
in  good  condition.  He  also  exhibited  a  bird  of  great  promise 
in  the  young  class.  Tumblers  were  small  classes,  but  a  few 
handsome  birds  were  to  be  found,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Mr.  Fulton's  Almond  cock,  and  the  Almond  and  Agate  hens  of 
Mr.  Jayne.  Messrs.  Loversidge  and  Maynard  exhibited  some 
beautifal  Fantails,  and  Mr.  Fulton  a  rare  pair  of  Trumpeters. 
The  rest  called  for  no  special  comment. 

Messrs.  Leno  and  Nichols  judged  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  Corker 
the  Pigeons. 
[We  have  a  letter  from  "  A  Scbbet  Pabson  "  pointing  ont 
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defeotB  which  require  remedy  at  fature  shows.    This  will  be  in 
our  columns  next  week. — Eds.] 

POOLE   POULTRY   SHOW. 

■With  the  new  year  another  Dorsetshire  town  makes  its  dehiit 
in  the  poultry-Bhow  world.  We  are  slad  of  it,  for  exhibitions 
are  needed  in  that  county,  that  part  of  the  world  not  coming  off 
so  richly  as  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  For  the  first 
Show  it  may  be  called  a  great  success.  We  should  think  many 
of  the  pens  came  on  from  Bristol,  and  wonder  Reigate  with  its 
more  numerous  and  substantial  prizes  did  not  catch  all  the 
travellers.  At  Poole  we  found  221  pens  of  poultry  and  18j  pens  of 
Pigeons,  and  the  quality  was  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  THgetmeicr 
awarded  the  prizes,  aud  seemtd  to  give  satisfaction.  The  Com- 
mittee were  courteous,  and  took  every  possible  pains  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Show.  We  should  recommend  them,  how- 
ever, next  time  to  announce  who  their  Judge  is  to  be.  We  kuow 
on  this  occasion  ignorance  on  this  point  kept  one  or  two  from 
exhibiting.  It  is  now  nearly  always  done,  and  the  results  show 
the  well-working  of  the  system. 

Brahinas  came  first;  the  two  colours  made  up  no  les3  than 
forty-one  pens.  The  Darks  were  good,  and  the  first-prize  pen 
of  Lights  really  admirable.  One  or  two  more  pens  of  this 
colour  were  deserving  of  a  prize,  but  there  were  none  for  them. 
We  are  convinced  third  prizes  are  of  the  greatest  value  not 
only  to  the  Committee  and  exhibitors,  but  to  a  judge,  for  it  is  a 
very  difficult  business  to  select  a  couple  of  pens  out  of,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Cochins  were  capital.  The 
winners  were  a  nice  pen,  and  cheap  at  catalogue  price  of  S,S  3s. 
A  good  pair  of  adults  were  second,  fair  in  colour.  In  the  next 
class  good  Whites  were  first,  the  cock  a  very  good  bird  ;  second 
went  to  neat  Partridge.  This  was  a  wonderfully  good  class. 
Dorkings  of  all  colours  met  together,  and  the  result  was,  of 
course,  that  Silver-Greys  and  Whites  were  not  to  be  found.  A 
pair  of  old  birds  were  first,  and  we  think  properly  so.  Houdans 
again  were  a  good  class,  and  on  the  whole  the  colour  was,  per- 
haps, more  even  throughout.  We  are  glad  to  note  of  late,  too, 
an  improvement  in  the  combs  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Chisman's 
two  pens  were  only  in  at  50s.  and  30s  ,  and  must  have  speedily 
found  purchasers.  In  the  other  Freiicli  class  Creves  won  all 
the  prizes.  All  the  noticed  birds  were  adults.  The  prize  pers 
were  large  and  good  in  shape.  8.5  (Sturt)  had  a  nice  cock,  and 
we  liked  the  hen  in  Mr.  Vickery's  pen.  Game  had  only  one 
class,  and  consequently  only  five  pens  were  entered.  These 
were,  however,  very  fair,  and  the  winners  would  have  come  out 
well  in  larger  competition.  Pencilled  ii^n»i^u?7//;s  were  wretched, 
and  only  a  second  prize  was  awarded.  Spangled  were  better,  and 
made  quite  a  neat  little  show.  PoUsIi  were  wonderfully  good, 
aud  an  extra  first  was  awarded  here,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
White-crested  Blacks  were  a  long  way  above  the  average,  and 
justify  our  remarks  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  breed  is 
rapidly  looking-up.  It  is  now  time  for  secretaries  to  take  their 
tnrn  and  give  now  and  then  a  class  for  this  variety,  aud  so  yet 
more  push  on  the  cultivation  of  this  one  of  the  most  striking 
breeds  we  have.  Mr.  Hintou's  Silvers  were  capital,  being  good 
in  crest  and  markings.  In  the  Variety  class  Malays  won  all  the 
prizes,  and  a  good  pen  of  thesame  breed  (White)  was  commended. 
Game  Bantams  were  many  in  numbers,  but  the  preponderance 
were  too  large  and  heavy.  In  the  next  class  Sebrights  were 
first,  second  going  to  Blacks.  Mr.  Bloidworth  showed  a  pretty 
pair  of  White  Eoee-combs,  and  Mr.  Dugmore  sent  some  fair 
White  Booteds.  Ditcks  had  only  one  class,  where  Eouens  and 
Aylesburys  won  the  prizes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  such  general 
classes,  and  no  one  ought  to  suppcrt  them.  The  Sale  classes 
were  large  and  fairly  good;  there  were  sixty  pens  in  the  two 
receptacles.  The  first-prize  Hamburgh  cock  was  capital,  second 
going  to  a  cheap  Brahma  at  25s. 

The  Pigeons  were  very  good,  some  of  the  classes  being 
unusually  so.  In  the  ten  pens  of  Carriers,  however,  which 
were  entered  the  Judge  only  found  two  pens  up  to  the  prize 
standard.  Pouters,  however,  were  bettor,  and  Mr.  IloUoway 
won  with  a  good  long  bird.  Tumblers  were  numerous  aud  good. 
Messrs.  Powell  &  Crane  and  Mr.  Andrews  entering  ten  pens 
between  them.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  how  many  strings 
many  had  to  their  bows.  We  suppose  they  had  designs  on  Sir 
Ivor  Guest's  point  cup.  Dragoons  were  a  good  class.  The  first- 
prize  bird  soon,  we  hear,  found  a  new  home  for  £.5.  Fautails 
were  wonderfully  good.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  job  to 
choose  the  winners,  for  the  Judge  could  easily  have  bestowed 
half  a  dozen  prizes.  After  the  winners  we  liked  Mr.  Loversidge's 
two  pens  and  Mr.  Hinton's.  Jacobins  again  were  capital,  ai  d 
here  Mr.  Andrews  entered  half  a  score  of  birds.  Had  there 
been  no  point  cup  he,  perhaps,  would  have  entered  two.  Turbi'  a 
were  neat,  and  nearly  every  pen  ^^■as  noticed.  Autwerps  were  a 
capital  class,  and  the  Judge  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  among 
them  ;  he  had  plenty  of  work,  however,  for  many  pens  were 
very  even  in  quality.  The  Variety  class  was  very  interesting. 
A  Sale  class  (pairs)  followed  of  fair  quality,  and  a  class  for  Blue 
Dragoons,  apparently  an  after-thought,  finished-up  the  catalogue, 


where  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Shutler  each  had  four  pens,  their 
final  effort,  perhaps,  for  the  points  cup  ;  it  was,  however,  won 
by  the  former  gentleman,  the  latter  having  first,  we  believe,  in 
the  borough  prizes  for  the  best  single  Pigeon;  while  Mr.  GoUop 
i\on  first  for  the  best  ppn  in  the  poultry  classes  open  to  the 
borough.     We  famish  full  awards  below. 

BRAiisiAS.-Darfc— 1,  —  Leys.  S,  H.  U  Dugmore.  c.  lira.  Radclyffe,  G.  Haey, 
Light.-i  and  he,  Mrs.  I.  Turner.    2,  W.  Vouog.    c,  G.  Jennings,  —  Chisman. 

—  Bloodworth. 

CocHiss— BiiiT.— 1,  J.  OgiKio.  2,  Mrs.  Uadclyffi-.  rhc.  Mrs.  O.  T.  Parke. 
Anij   other  variety  —  1.  —   liloii  hvurlli.     2,  Mrs.  Eadcljfle.     he,   G.  Clarke, 

—  Leys,  G.  Lias     c,  F  C.  Bi'iitiiu-k,  .J.  .\Uen.  jun. 

DiEKisos.— 1,  Mra  Kidcljffe.  li,  —  Benlinck.   Ac,  Mrs.  Pope,  c,  —  ChiBmnn, 

T.  Uawl'na.  ,     „  „,.     , 

H..UD4N'3.— I,  — Chisman.  2,  F.  Holmes,  /ic,  —  Parton,  J.  Allen,  c,  — Elford. 

—  Leva,  —  Chiaman,  —  Bishop 

Creves.-I,  —  Bentiuck.     2,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,     he,  —  Viekery,  —  Huey. 

—  Siurl. 

Game.— 1,  — FarquhRrson     2,  C.  Mir  ia.    lie,  H.  Staj-g.    c,  F.  Lewingdon. 

Uambubghs— Pe'ict/lcrf  — 2,  .1.  Dibben.  ,S"i»rtH(7(e(i.— 1,  ~  Gollop.  2, —  Bos- 
well,    c,  F.  A.  D.tvia,  J.  K.  Harris. 

Polish.— Extra  1.  T.  P.  Edwards.  1,  J.  Uinton.  2,  G.  Lias,  he,  T.  P. 
Edwards,  —  Bloodworth. 

Spanish.— 1,  J.  Chisman.    2.  C.  Parmitcr. 

Am- OTHER  Varieiv.-J,  J.  Hintou.  2,  S.  B.  Perry,  /ic,  H.  R.  Dugmore.  c,G. 
White.  „  „ 

Game  Bantams.-I,  Mrs  Farquharaon    2,  -  Hockaday.  e,  —  GoUnp,  —  Young, 

—  Jenninga,  —  Hardy.  —  Vicli.-rv,  Coou  Brothers,  —  Huey.  —  Young. 
Bantams— .'t?ij/  other  variety.— 1,  C.  H.  Poole.    2,  —  Ashton.    }ix,  —  Bloott- 

wor'h,  H.  R.  Dugmore.    c,  H.  R.  Dugmore. 

Ddcks.  — 1  and  2.  Mra  Radclyffe.  he,  B.  Oakes,  —  Martm,  F.  T.  Rogers. 
c,  M.  W.  R.  Fryer,  H.  F.  Dugmore.  .      ,     „,    „ 

Sellino  Class— Coci-.—l,  G.  Pelts.  2,  B.  A.  Hogg.  lie,  —  Bentmck.  T.  P. 
Edwards,  —  Parmiter,  Mrs.  Parke,  —  Caws.  W.  Normau,  O.  White,  P.  Ogilvie. 
e,  Mra.  T.  Turner.  Heti.-l,  J.  Klooiiworth.  2,  W.  D.  Dugdale.  vke,  —  Ben- 
Uuck,  VV.  D.  Dugdale.  lie.  ti.  Clarke,  —  Kadehffe,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Mrs.  T. 
Turner,  —  Bentiuck,  C.  J.  Woodtord.  c,  —  W'hiliheal. 
PIGEONS. 

Cabriebs.— 1,  W.  Morr'.s.    2,  "W.  Turner. 

Pouters  —1,  G.  Hollowav.    2  aud  c,  —  Hicks,    he,  —  Barker. 

TcMBLi  R!.— 1,  Powell  4  Crane.  2,  J.  Andrews.  Ac,  J.  Blackman,  Powell  ana 
Crane,  J.  Andrews,    c.  C.  Hurdle.  „  ,, 

Fastails,— 1,  —  Walker.     2,  —  Andrews,     he,  —  Walker,  —  HoUoway 

—  Lover-idge.  —  Hinton.  W.  Morris,  c,  —  Munt.  —  P.irsona,  W.  Morris. 
JacmEin-s.— 1  and  2,  .J.  Andrews,  lie,  J,  Andrews,-  Phelps.  —  Morria. 
ToBBiTS  —  1.  —  Waahboumc,     2,  —  Maurice,     vhe,  H.  Bolt,  —  Crafer,  W. 

Young.  I'.  Parsons,  —  Washhournc.  ,      „  „      .         t-.    rr    ,,    * 

ANTWERP3  —1,  Powell  4  Crane.  2.  —  Young,  he,  C.  Harris.  —  Fitz-Herheit, 
G  H.  Billett,  Powell  «  Crane,  W.  D.  Richardson,  C,  J,  Woodford. 

Asv  Varh TY.-l,  Powell  &  Crane.  2.  -  Barnard,  he.  O,  C,  Farrer,  -  Dun- 
maii.  J.  P.  MiMs.  -  Washhournc,  R,  Wilkinson,    c.  —  Farrer.  -  Duuman. 

Selling  CLS33.-1.  J.  Andrews.  2,  —  Young,  lie,  G.  Holloway,  J.  Andrews 
C.  Hurdle,    c,  -  Mann,  -  Uaikir.  i'.  Hurdle.  o   =v   .i  •    r.    « 

D-agoons  -1.—  Lush.  •-',  R.  Shutkr.  lie,  Powell  4  Crane,  R.  Shutler.  C.  A. 
Pearson,  W.  Turner,  e,  —  Pearson.  ISlue.-l,  2,  and  he,  —  Shutler.  vhe,  Powell 
and  Crane.  J.  Andrews,    e,  J,  Andrews, 

BOROUGH  PRIZES,  „  „ 

Poultry  Cnp-H.  R  Dugmore,    1,  G,  Gollop.    2,F,  Holms.    S,W.  Young. 

Pigeon  Cup  -J.  Andrews.    1  and  3,  K.  Shutler.    2,  J.  Andrews. 
Judge.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 


ULVEESTON   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &c. 

Fob  some  years  there  has  been  no  Show  of  poultry  at  Ulver- 
ston,  but  this  year  it  has  been  revived  with  good  effect,  a  grand 
exhibition  of  poultry  and  cage  birds  being  the  result.  The 
Music  Hall  proved  too  small  for  the  number  of  entries,  which 
were  about  five  hundred,  and  many  of  the  pens  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  ground  rising  three  tiers  high,  the  room  be- 
tween being  limited ;  the  day  was  a  wretched  one  for  light,  so 
that  in  many  cases  judging  was  little  more  than  guesswork,  and 
in  others  a  paraffin  lamp  was  brought  into  requisition.  This 
is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  Game  fanciers,  and  nowhere  do 
we  find  the  Game  fowl  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  or  so 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  exhibits  are  almost  to  a  lot  the 
produce  of  the  locality,  aud  not  merely  a  lot  of  birds  brought  to- 
gether by  i'  s,  d.  only,  aud  we  have  no  hesitation  m  saying 
there  has  been  no  such  display  of  this  vati"ty  at  any  other 
show  this  season.  In  some  of  the  classes  a  dozen  birds  might 
have  been  removed  and  then  have  left;  worthy  recipients  of  the 
cups  and  prizes.  lu  both  single  cocks  and  cockerels  were  birds 
of  the  highest  merit,  the  competition  being  very  close  m  both 
cases.  Brown  Reds  were  first  and  third,  and  Black  Beds 
second.  Of  Red  pullets  there  were  eighteen,  but  we  will  not 
venture  the  assertion  that  these  were  well  placed,  althougii 
three  good  birds  won  the  prizes,  but  this  class  occupied  about 
the  worst  position  in  the  Show.  In  cockerels  any  other  colour, 
first  and  third  were  Duckwings,  and  second  the  best  Blacks  we 
have  seen  for  the  last  dozen  years.  The  pullets  were  Piles  and 
Duckwings,  and  a  very  good  class.  Cochins  were  good  in  aU 
classes  of  Buffs,  the  winners  grand  in  all  points.  The  Variety 
class  cocks  were  first  and  third  Partridge,  second  White,  ine 
first  and  cup  for  Cochins  going  to  a  Partridge  hen,  which  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  was  better  than  the  first-prize  Butt, 
which  is  about  perfect;  but  in  her  own  class  she  is  a  marvel. 
Erahm  is  large  classes  and  allthe  winners  Dark,  the  Light  bLrda 
poor.  The  quality  of  these  classes  was  a  surprise  to  us,  tue 
hen  taking  the  plate  over  the  cock.  This  is  a  splendid-styled 
bird,  combining  all  the  grand  points  of  colour  and  marking. 
French  a  fair  class,  and  the  cup  won  by  La  Fleche.  Spanisii 
and  Dorkings  were  but  poor  in  both  numbers  and  quaUty  as 
compared  with  the  foregoing.    In  Hamhurghs  were  some  good 
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pens  but  many  poor,  the  cnp  goiDft  to  Silver-apaugles.  In  the 
Variely  cIefb  tbe  T^it^Eers  were  Black  Hambnrphs  first  aud 
thircl,  and  Gold  Polanfls  Eecond.  -Bajj^a??!5  very  large  classes, 
but  very  badly  placed  for  ligbt,  every  bird  having  to  be  handled 
to  ascertain  the  colour.  In  Black  Red  cocks  first  was  a  grand 
perfect  little  fellow,  second  large  and  not  in  a  good  condition, 
and  third  s*ylish  but  not  so  good  in  colour  and  brown  on  sickle 
fealbers.  Hens  contained  more  good  birds,  many  being  quite 
eqnal  to  the  winners.  The  Variety  classes  were  made-np  of 
Duckwings  and  Piles,  and  this  time  the  Duckwings  led  the  way. 

Aylesbury  and  Eouen  Biicl-s  were  very  good,  and  in  the 
Variety  clsss  were  some  capital  Black  East  Indian,  Whistlers, 
and  Shell  Ducks. 

The  Selling  classes  were  very  large,  and  for  once  there  were 
some  capital  birds  of  almost  all  varieties.  Game,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  largely  predominating.  All  the  birds  were  sold  by 
auction  on  the  last  dsy  of  the  Show,  no  price  being  fixed  on  the 
pens.  The  cottagers'  wss  but  a  poor  class,  which  we  hope  to 
see  continued  and  improved.  Some  pens  were  empty,  but  not 
many. 

The  Cage  Birds,  which  numbered  105  entries,  were  very  fine 
throughout  tbe  classes ;  they  were  exhibited  in  the  same  hall 
— the  Victoria  Concert  Hall,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  light 
to  see  the  birds  to  the  best  advantage.  But  this  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  tbe  judging  of  them,  for  each  bird  was  removed  to 
where  the  light  best  prevailed,  and  thus  the  birds  had  an  advan- 
tage somewhat  over  the  poultry  portion  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
competition  in  Buff  Belgians,  which  was  a  better  class  than 
Yellows,  was  keen;  as  was  the  case  in  the  Norwich  classes, 
particularly  the  BuiTs,  some  half  dozen  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  were  sent  to  the  post  in 
good  form.  There  were  thirteen  Yellow  Norwich,  and  the  same 
number  of  Buffs,  peppered-coloured  birds  prevailing.  There 
were  amongst  the  Even-marked  Yellows  and  Buffs  a  few  good 
birds  pretty  even,  and  some  pretty  odd,  showing  evident  signs 
of  deficiency  of  feathers.  Of  course  this  had  the  tendency  to 
retard  their  positions  rather  than  forward  them.  Goldfinch 
Moles  were  not  numerous  but  very  good,  and  we  think  the 
first-prize  bird  had  a  better  pair  of  marked  eyes  than  the 
second,  although  the  first  was  catalogued  at  £7  10s.,  and  the 
second  at  i'20.  We  prefer  a  perfect  uniform  mark  around  each 
eye  in  preference  to  a  small  dark  spot  in  front  of  tbe  eye.  One 
of  the  Yorkshire  classes  did  not  fill.  Dark  Mules  were  a  fair 
collection.  Goldfinches  were  bright,  and  in  cheery  plumage; 
and  the  Selling  class  was  moderately  good.  The  point  cup  given 
by  M.  Ainslie,  Esq.,  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salt  of  Bnrton-npon- 
Trent  with  fourteen  points,  thus  defeating  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Wynn  of  Northampton  by  one  point  only. 

The  Committee  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  so  were  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Weeks.  The  room  was 
completely  thronged  during  the  afternoon  and  evening;  and 
altogether  we  believe  the  Ulverston  Show  of  1876  will  rank 
amongst  others  as  beine  one  of  the  most  successful  held  during 
the  season, — An  E^e-Witness. 

Game.— Cnct.— CnD,  R.  B.  Budsnn.  Dalton-in-FnrDCSS.  2,  A.  Ainslie,  Ulvprs- 
ton.  3.  T.  Mason,  LancflS'er  i''ic.  E.  Swainson,  J  Cock.  /if.  G.  Hall.  A.  Ainslie, 
R.  Dixon,  W.  Hipein.  W.  Sumpton,  w.  Vity.  'i'.  Mason.  D.  Harley,  J.  Wilson. 

Game.— B/dCfc  or  Brown  Rfd.  —  Coclxerel.  —  Cup,  H.  Leighto'n,  Milnthorpo. 
?.  F.Gamett.  LancaBtpr.  S,  R.  R  Hudson,  vhc.  S.  Filey,  H.  Leighton,  J. 
Mackercth.  E,  Swflinson,  D  Harley.  /iC,  R.  Laycock,  L  CaSBon.  J.  Butow,  R. 
Garnett  12),  W.  HijJKin  Newton  &  Laycock,  Robinson  &  B^aith^va!te,  R.  B. 
Hudson.  W.  Ormerod.  T.  Maton,  J-  C"Ck.  Een.—l,  H.  Leighlon.  2.  R.  Garnett. 
S.  W.  J.  HindsoD.  vhc.  J.  Saul,  he,  A.  Ainslie,  A.  Dixon,  R.  Braithwaite.  H. 
Riley.  M.  Redhead,  J.  PeDnington,  S.  Riley,  W.  Boulton  (2),  H.  Tyson,  c,  M .  J. 
Graham,  D.  Harley. 

Game. — Any  other  colour— Cockerel — 1,  P.  Harlev,  Edinburgh.  2.  H.  A. 
Clarke.  S.  L  Casson,  Ulverston  ftc.  W.  Hipgin,  J.  W.  Fa  wcelt.  .T.  W.  Brock- 
bank  (2).  E.  Winwood.  c.  (Robinson  &  Braithwaite.  Hen.—l.  D.  W.  .T.  Thomas, 
Brecon.  2.  W.  Hipgio.  R.  D.  Rarlev.  vhc.  J.  W.  Brockhank.  lie,  R.  Casson, 
J.  Leech.  J.  Poole,    c  .T.  W.  Fawcpli  (■>).  ,T.  P.  Bu'-ns,  E.  Winwood. 

CocHWS.—  Cinnamon  or  Buf.—Cock.—l.  G.  H.  Procter,  Durham.  2,  T.  .T. 
Harrison.  3.  J.  T.  Clarks-n,  jun.  lie.  .T.  O.  Rigg  (2),  J.  Hine.  c,  J.  O.  Ritrt?. 
Here.— 1  and  3,  G.  H.  Procter  2,  J.  O.  RigK,  Ulverston.  he,  T.  .1.  Hanison.  J.  O. 
Rigg.  J.  Hine,  A.  Whitehead,  Mrs.  Shrimpton,  E.  FearoD,  J.  Poole,  c.  Rev.  E. 
K.  Clay. 

Cochins.  —Any  other  variety  —Coek.  —  l."J.  -T.  Waller.  2,  G.  H.  Procter. 
3,  J.  F.  Clarkson,  jun  .  Preston  he,  W.  Mitchell,  O.  Sbepperd,  J.  F.  Clarkson, 
jun.,  W.  Cranke.  c.  J.  &  T.  Weeks  (2).  G.  Shrimpton.  Hen. -Cup,  .T.  Poole, 
Ulverston.  2.  O.  H.  Procter.  8,  .1.  &  T  Weeks,  Bootle.  he,  J.  &  T.  Weeks,  A. 
Whitehead.  Mrs  Shrimpton,  J.  J.  Waller,  J.  T.  Clarkson,  Jan.,  J.  Wood,  c,  H.  A. 
Clark  W.  Cranke. 

BBAHMAa- C'oci-— 1.  W.  Birkett.  Boolle.  2,  .7.  T.  Smith,  Sheffield.  3,  W. 
Bradley,  Ulverston.  he.  T.  Pye,  E.  Ryder,  J.  W.  Eroekbank,  J.  White,  c,  F. 
Gaskell,  M.  Redhead.  Hen.— Cap.  .1,  T.  Smith.  2.  T.  DobRon,  Kirby  Moorside. 
3,  J.  Poole.  rWic  J- Braithwaite.  he,  3  &  T.  Weeks,  E-  Pritchard,  J.  C.  Hunter, 
iun.  (2).  J.  Robinson  (21.  A.  Whitehead,    c,  J.  Jenkinson,  T.  Pye. 

Fbench.— Pla'e.  K.  Walton.  2,  W.  Beeby,  WiRton.  3,  R.  I.  RohinBon,  Ulvers- 
ton. vhc,  H.  Robinson,  he.  R.  T.,  Garnett,  S.  H.  Jackson,  C.  M.  Saundera.  c,  W. 
Jackson,  R  I.  Robinson,  J.  Ashworth, 

Spanish.— 1  and  2.  C.  K.  Kay,  Milnthorpe.  3.  J.  Murray,  Warton.  he,  J.  Hine. 

Dorkings.— 1  and  2,  J.  Gleseall.  Milnthorpe,    3,  J.  Wilson,    he,  J.  Lesh. 

HAMBUBOH'f  — GoW  or  Silver-^}mnoted.—Pla.ie,  H.  Pickles.  2.  J.  Ashworth. 
8,  E.  Nicholson,    he.  3  D.Nicholson,    c,  J.  Jackson,  E.  C.  Cutler. 

Any  other  Variety.  —  1,  H.  Pickles.  9,  H.  A.  Clark,  Aspatria  (Golden 
Polands).  8,  R.  L  Garnett  (Rlack  Hamburghs).  «?[c.  T.  Dean  (Polands).  Itc.C 
M.  Saunders  (Silver  Polands).  I.  Gaitakell  (Silver  Polands).  J.  Jlurray  (Black 
HamburRhs),  J.  Awhworth.    c.  C.  M,  Saunders  (Black  Hamburehs). 

Game  Bant*M8.— B/o'-/:  or  Brown  Red —Cock.— Cup,  H.  J.  Nicholson.  Millom. 
S.E.Walton.  3.  Smith  ,S;  I>;(viH.  Kendal.  r?w,  W.  Murray.  S.  H.Jackson,  he, 
R.  Braithwaite.  W.  Shentone.  M.  C.  .Tackson.  R.  I.  Robinson,  c,  R.  Braithwaite, 
W.  J.  Wells,  J.  Boworbank.  C.  E.  Wallace.  W.  Murray.  Ben.— I,  E.  Walton, 
Manche&ter.    2,  W.  Shentone,  Lancaster.  3,  M.  C.  Jackson,  Kendal,  r/ic,  S.  H. 


Jackson,  he,  R.  Braitwaite,  M.  C.  Jackson.  W.  Murray,  H.  J.  Nicholson,  c, 
W.  J.  W  ells,  R.  I  Robinaon. 

Game  Bantams.— ^mi/  other  cotour.—Cock.—'l,  R.  Braithwaite.  Kendal.  2, 
J.  W.  Brockbank.Carntortb.  3,  W.  shentone.  he.N.C  Jackson.  W,  Redhead. 
T  Bellnjan.  c,  H.  J.  NicholMm.  J.  Mayo.  Hen.— I,  B.  J.  Nicholson.  2,  E. 
Walton.  3,  W.  Murray,  Hexham.  Itc,  W.  Redhead  (3),  J.  Mayo,  c,  W. 
Holmes. 

Ducks.  —  Aylenhary. — 1.  J.  w'.  Brockbank.  2,  Mrs.  Ashburner,  Ulverston. 
3.  W.  Jackson.  iJoiiere —Cup.  F.  G.  S  Ravson,  Halifax.  2,  H.  B.  Smith.  3,  R. 
Gladstone,  /ic,  H  Waiting.  R.  Gladbtone,  F.  Strickland,  c,  W.  Biggin.  Any 
other  variety —l.C  M.  Saunders,  Wedineton  (Kast  Indian).  2,  R,  Gladstone, 
Liverpool,  3,  H.  B.  Smith.  Broughton.  Preston  i  Rahamas).  tic,  W.  Beeby  (Shell 
Ducks).  H  Robinson  (shell  Ducks),  H.-B.  smith  (Mandarins),  c.  O.  Shepherd 
(East  India!,). 

CELLING  Class.— Cocfc.-l.W.  Higein. Ulverston  (Bantam).  2, T.  J.Harrison, 
Kendal  (Buff  Cochins)  3.  J.  Gaitskell  (Polish).  4.  C-  R.  Kay  (Black  Spanish). 
vhc.  Newton  &  Layc  ick  (Brown  Red),  Itc.  R.  Heslop  (Black  Red  BantamI,  R.L. 
Garnett  (Brahma).  J.  O.  Rigg  (Buff  C'lchins).  J.  Burrow  (Black  Red  Bantam), 
W.  Higgin  (Cochin).  C.  B  Gardner  (Cochin).  C.  K.  Kav  (Black  Spanish),  W. 
Boulton  (Gam^).  S  Riley  (Brown  Red  Game),  E  &W  Fenwick  (Brown  Red 
Game),  h.  Ryder  (Dark  Brahma),  J  J.Waller  (Partridge  Cochin),  H,  Tyson 
(Gamcj.  c,  J.  Jackson  (Golden-spangled  Hamburghs),  G  Ne^vln  (Bed  Gamel, 
W.  Brockbank  (White-c-ested  P.danfi),  K  Corless  (Brown  Rt-d  Game),  W. 
Sbcrtou  (Black  Red  BantamI,  J   Gaitskell  iPoli-sb). 

SELLING  Class.- H^iw— I,  W.  Higgin  (  lame)  2,  J.  D.  Nicholson  (Golden- 
spangled).  3,  J.  Gaitskell  (Polish)  4.  J  Poole  (Piles),  vhe,  J.  P.  Bums 
(Duckwingfil.  he,  G.  N-wton  (Brown  Red  Game),  W.  Shenton  (Black  Red 
Bsntams).  S.  Riley  (Brown  Red  Game),  J.  W  Brockb:mk.  c.  A.  Ainslie  (Brown 
Red),  S  B.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Ridehalgh  (Light  Brahmas),  J.  Robinson  (Dark 
Brabmas). 

Cottagers'  Vmz-E.-Conftned  to  North  IjOmtdale  —1.  A.  Goddard,  Ulverston 
(Silveipencilled).  2.  J.  Cooper,  Ulverston  (Black  E;d  Game).  3,  W.  Holmes 
he,  J.  Postlethwaite  (HoudansJ.  c,  B.  Jackson  (Uuudans),  H.  Wilson  (Dorkings) 
J.  Cooper  (Game),  W.  Martin. 

CAGE  BIRDS 

Belgians.- C/eni-  or  Yelloic  3Iarked.~l,C  J.  Salt.  Burton-on-Trent.  2.  W. 
Bulmer,  Stockton-on-Tees.  8,  J.  Paxton.  he,  J.  Moffatt.  J.  Salmon.  Clear  or 
BujrMarked—l,'i,a,a.mlvha,3.MoB.iU,lliveratoii.  he, J.  Salmon,  C.  J.  Salt. 
c,  W.  Bulmer. 

Norwich. -C/tfar  YeUon:—l  and  3.  J.  Osbom,  Birmingham.  2,  J.  Stevens, 
Middlesbrough,  vhc,  .Moore  &'VJyTin.  /iC.  Audiey  &  Hsmoton.  c.  C.  J.  Salt  (2). 
Clear  Buff.—l,  C.  J.  Salt-  2.  J.  Osburn  3,  Moore  &  Wyun.  Northampton. 
vhe,  Moore  &  Wynn,  R.  Whitaker.  he,  Audiey  &  Hampton,  J.  Oaborn.  c,  C.  J. 
Salt  (2). 

NuR-Kicn.-Evenly-marked  Yellow  —1.  Moore  &  Wynn.  2,  C.  J.  Salt.  S,  Audiey 
and  Hampton.  Leicester,  he.  R.  stables,  R.  Whitaker  (2).  C.  J.  salt.  Ecenly 
marked  B'if.—l  and  8,  O.  J.  Salt.  2.  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhc,  R.  Whitaker.  he, 
Auiley  &.  Hampton.  Moore  &  Wynn. 

YoRKhiiiRF,  —Evenly-viarked  Yellow  or  Bujf.—1, 2,  and  8,  J.  Salmon,  Ulverston . 

Mui  EH. —Evenly-marked  Oola.ftnfli  and  Canary,— I  and  2,  R.  Whitaker,  Derby. 
3,  J.  stevena.    he,  J.  >  tephens,  Audlev  &  Hampton. 

Mdles  —Dark  Goldjinck  and  Canary  —1  and  vke,  Moore  &  Wynn.  3  and  t, 
R.  \\'hitaker,    /(c.  Dudley  &  Hamptou.  J.  Osborn.    C.J.Stevens. 

Goldfinch.— -Vowlfc'i  —1.  J,  Paxt.m,  Ulverston.  2,  C.  J.  Salt.  3,  Moore  and 
Wynn.    vhc,  R.  Whitaker.  C.  J.  Salt. 

SELLING  Class,— 1,  Moore  .t  Wynn.  2  and  3,  Audiey  &  Hampton,  vhc,  C.  J. 
Salt,    lie,  J.  Stevens,  Andley  &  Hampton,  C.  J.  Salt. 

JunoES  — Poultri; :  Mr.  B.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  Cage 
Birds :  Mr.  G.  J.  Barnesby,  Derby. 


There  is  to  be  a  great  Exhibition  of  Babbits,  Cats,  and  Guinea 
Pigs  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  about  the  second  week  in  March, 
when  upwards  of  ilSO  will  be  given  in  money  prizes,  also 
several  silver  caps  will  be  offered  for  competition. 


IMPORTATION   OP   EQQS. 

The  amazing  increase  in  the  importation  of  eggs  from  the 
Continent  raises  the  question  why  the  British  farmers  do  not 
make  an  effort  to  at  least  share  in  a  larger  proportion  the  profits 
of  their  production  with  the  foreigner.  In  order  to  make  the 
reader  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  this  question,  we  give  the 
figures  of  the  decennial  imports  ;— In  1840,  92  140,180;  1850, 
10.5.689,060;  1860, 167,69.5,400;  1870, 430,842,240;  1874,  680,552,280; 
1875  (to  October),  667,287,360. 

Is  this  of  no  instruction  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  farmer, 
when  he  is  complaining  of  the  unprofitableness  of  his  profession 
when  £2,500,000  a  year  is  being  paid  to  foreigners  for  eggs  alone, 
to  say  nothiug  of  the  added  value  of  the  poultry  and  feathers  ? 
Of  the  large  number  of  eggs  received  the  great  bulk  come  from 
France,  although  we  also  pay  to  Belgium  some  ^£50,000  or 
i'60,000  annually  for  eggs.  Of  the  supplies  from  Ireland  we  have 
no  definite  returns,  but  they  are  large.  The  French  egg  trade 
in  its  present  extension  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
number  imported  into  tbe  Uuitcd  Kingdom  twenty  years  ago 
was  only  117,000,000;  last  year  it  was  over  539,000,000,  and  this 
year  it  is  even  larger.  The  value  of  the  eggs  imported  into 
England  in  1874  (nearly  all  from  Normandy  aud  French 
Flanders)  exceeded  ^£2,000,000, 

In  1859,  according  to  the  official  returns,  240,000,000  of  eggs 
were  sold  in  Paris,  being  nearly  200  to  each  person  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  eggs  brought  to  market  are  verified  by  agents 
appointed  by  the  Administration,  who  are  called  "  mireurs- 
compfcurs,"  and  the  eggs  are  submitted  to  three  operations — 
first,  counting  to  verify  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  panniers ; 
passing  them  through  rings  to  test  their  size  and  value ;  and 
final  inspection  to  separate  the  clean  and  fresh  eggs  from  those 
stale  or  addled.  Small  eggs,  in  the  markets  of  Paris,  are  those 
which  will  pass  through  a  ring  of  four  centimetres.  Hence, 
French  egg-merchauts  have  rings  of  different  sizes  to  try  the 


'gs. 

When  first  a  direct  commerce  betwecu  Morlaix  and  England 
was  opened  in  1851  by  a  steamboat  called  the  "  Grand  Turk," 
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from  Southampton,  lota  of  eggs  were  Bent  over  from  Brittany 
for  Bale.  But  these  little  Breton  eggs  were  smaller  tliau  the 
ring-maker  had  ever  thought  possible,  for  they  all  went  easily 
through  the  smallest  riug,  and  of  course,  fetched  only  the 
smallest  price.  Siuce  then  the  introduction  of  Brahma  and 
CrGve-Cccurs  has  greatly  improved  the  breed  of  the  fowls. 

The  number  of  eggs  annually  laid  by  a  fowl  is  estimated  at 
fifty-two,  which  would  weigh  about  G  lbs.,  and  as  a  fowl  seldom 
weighs  more  than  3  lbs.,  a  hen  lays  annually  eggs  double  her  own 
weight.  Seveuteenesga  will  weigh  on  the  averaga  a  kilogramme, 
or  2;  lbs.  Hoijfleur  l-ggs  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  France, 
and  generally  fetch  fr..m  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  the  hundred  more  than 
Cherbourg  eggs.  Ihe  Cherbourg  cases  contaiu  about  1125  eggs 
each,  and  the  half-cases  from  Honfleur  OUO.  They  arrive  chiefly 
at  Southampton,  but  imports  are  also  made  at  Bristol,  AVey- 
mouth,  Poole,  Shoreham,  Nenhaven,  and  Littlehamptou.  The 
Brighton  and  South- Western  lines  bring  up  12,000  tous  of  French 
eggs  a-year,  or  more  than  -1,000,000  a-week  all  the  year  round. 
The  quantity  thipped  from  Calais  in  1874  was  503,100  kilo- 
grammes in  weight,  or  about  9,500,000  eggs.  Mr.  Hctham  the 
British  Consol  at  Calais,  points  out  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  quantities  of  eggs  laid.  "  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood," he  remarks,  "  as  well  as  near  Boulogne,  there  exists 
a  marked  quantity  of  silica  in  the  soil,  highly  favourable  for 
egg-laying  purposes ;  remove  the  fowls  from  this  peculiar  soil, 
and  this  fecundity  ceases,  and  that  this  is  the  case  about  here 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  is  well  known." 
At  Amiens,  again,  this  same  quality  of  soil  is  found,  and  the 
poultry  from  that  district  are  remarkable  for  their  laying  quali- 
ties; indeed,  they  are  the  "most  celebrated  layera  in  France."— 
(Grocer.) 

PIGEONS  AT  BIBMINGHAM. 

I  SEE  in  your  report  of  (he  Pigeons  at  Bristol  that  "Wilt- 
SBIBE  Eectob  "  alludes  to  the  temperature  of  the  Pigeon-gallery 
at  Birmingham.  I  have  visited  that  place  at  all  hours,  and  can 
entirely  corroborate  what  he  states.  The  object,  however,  of 
my  troubling  you  with  these  lines  is  to  suggest  that  fanciers 
should  join  in  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the  authorities  before 
refusing  to  enter.  I  have  found  those  in  charge  of  the  birds  at 
Birmingham  particularly  obliging.  At  i  p.m.  on  the  Wednes- 
day of  the  last  Show  I  found  the  atmosphere  in  one  part  of  the 
Pigeon-gallery  quite  unbearable  from  the  gas  below.  I  had  no 
birds  at  that  end,  but  for  kindness'  sake  found  the  person  in 
charge,  who  at  once  altered  the  gas  and  ventilators,  and  things 
were  a  little  improved.  Still  nothing  can  make  that  gallery  a 
proper  place  for  Pigeons.  Eemonstrance  has  gained  us  much 
in  the  poultry  department.  Three  years  ago  the  birds  spent  a 
week  on  boards  saturated  with  water  from  those  wretched 
drinking-dishes,  now  they  have  sand  (certainly  little  enough), 
supplied,  proper  drinking  vessels  hung  up,  and  green  food  given 
daily.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  any  fanciers  in  pleading  for  better 
treatment  of  the  Pigeons. — 0.  E.  Ceesswell. 


THE   LA.BGEST  POULTRY-TAKDS 

In  3S[ew  York  State  are  at  Greene,  Chenango  County,  kept  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Robeson.  He  has  6000  Ducks,  4000  Turkeys,  and  1200 
hens.  They  consume  daily  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  two  barrels  of 
meal,  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
meal,  potatoes,  and  charcoal  are  boiled  together  and  form  a 
pudding,  which  is  fed  warm.  He  has  commenced  to  kill  them 
off,  and  employs  fifteen  hands  to  pick,  two  to  kill,  and  one  to 
carry  away  and  pack  on  racks  until  frozen,  then  they  are  ready 
to  pack  for  shipping.  He  also  employs  two  men  to  cook  the 
feed  and  feed  them.  He  has  twelve  buildings  for  his  fowls, 
from  100  to  200  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  under  the 
eaves,  with  a  door  in  each  end  of  them. 

Mr.  Robeson  bought  most  of  his  Ducks  in  the  West,  and  had 
them  shipped  in  crates — three  dozen  in  a  crate.  He  also  has 
an  egg-house,  35  by  50  feet,  and  four  storeys  high.  The  outside  is 
18  inches  thick,  and  built  of  out  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  boarded-up 
on  the  inside  and  fllled-in  between  the  outside  and  inside  wall 
with  sawdust,  it  taking  30C0  bushels.  Mr.  Robeson  claims  that 
he  can  keep  eggs  any  length  of  time  in  this  building.  He  also 
keeps  the  poultry  that  he  is  now  dresting  until  May  or  June, 
which  sells  for  18  to  23  cents  per  lb.,  and  it  cannot  be  told  from 
fresh-dressed  poultry.  He  gets  10  cents  per  lb.  for  Turkeys' 
feathers,  12  for  hens',  and  Co  for  Ducks'.  He  says  that  there  is 
money  in  poultry,  and  he  thinks  he  can  make  out  of  his  COOO 
Ducks  enough  to  pay  for  his  egg  house,  which  cost  S7,000.  He 
intends  to  keep  a  great  many  more  next  season,  and  has  agents 
out  all  over  the  country  buying  up  poultry  and  eggs. — [American 
Panders*  Journal.) 


which  time  several  fine  fowls  in  good  condition  have  died  sud- 
denly.— W.  Bennett. 

[The  seeds  of  the  laburnum  are  poisonous.  There  are  many 
instances  recorded  of  children  being  killed  by  eating  them.^ 

Eds.] 

DO  BEES  TEBEIPY  CATTLE? 

I  WAS  reminded  by  the  remarks  of  "  C."  on  hive  bees  as  ^te- 
d.a.toryiDsectB,inthe  Juurnal  of  Horticidtitro  the  other  week,  of  a 
complaint  sometimes  made  against  these  bees  by  cattle  graziers. 
During  warm  and  sultry  days  in  July  and  August,  in  the  time 
of  the  white  clover,  the  hive  bee  is  at  times  accused  of  causing 
cattle  to  run  about  and  be  unsettled.  All  acquainted  with  rural 
afiairs  have  noticed,  in  warm  summer  weather,  cattle  careering 
along  or  around  their  pastures,  panting,  foaming,  and  sweating, 
with  their  tails  turned  into  the  air  or  sticking  out  in  a  line  with 
their  body,  seeking  some  stream  to  plunge  into  or  find  the 
shelter  of  trees  or  houses,  all  apparently  trying  to  escape  from 
some,  to  us,  unseen  foe.  Now  the  humming  or  buzzing  of  bees 
are  often  blamed  for  this. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  experienced  bee-keepers 
on  this  subject.  I  think  bees  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  this  is  one  reason  I  have ;— Some  years  ago, 
around  the  garden  where  my  bees  are  kept,  was  a  field  of  pas- 
ture with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  white  clover  in  fall  bloom. 
The  bees,  to  get  to  the  field,  had  to  fly  over  an  elder  hedge  that 
grew  round  the  garden.  Did  the  many  thousands  of  bees  cross- 
ing the  hedge  frighten  away  the  cattle?  Nay,  verily;  but  so 
much  did  they  like  to  chew  and  tear  among  the  branches  that 
an  outer  fence  had  actually  to  be  erected  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  it  altogeth-ir.  The  hives  were  close  at  the  inside  of 
the  hedge,  and  I  considered  that  I  had  some  good  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  humming  of  bees  at  work  did  not  disturb 
cattle. — James  Sheaeeb,  Aberdeenshire. 


L.U3URNDH  Seeds  Poisonous. — Are  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum 
poisonous  ?  I  have  a  tree  growing  in  my  fowl  yard,  the  seeds 
from  which  have  been  falling  for  the  last  few  weeks,  during 


UNITING  A  LIGUBIAN    QUEEN   TO  COMMON 
BEES. 

We  cannot  answer  "  Nemo  "  better  than  by  extracting  the 
following  from  our  "  Bee-keeping"  manual : — 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  become  possessed  of  a  Ligurian  queen 
and  her  attendants,  Bteps  should  be  taken  for  removing  the 
common  queen  from  the  stock  or  swarm  to  which  the  strangers 
are  to  be  united. 

"  Where  bar  hives  are  in  use  the  operation  is  suf&ciently  easy, 
but  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  bee-dress  and  thick  pair  of  woollen  gloves.  The  services  of  an 
assistant  similarly  accoutred  will  bo  found  very  useful,  but  are 
not  absolutely  indispensable. 

"  The  middle  of  a  fine  day  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation, 
which  should  be  commenced  by  removing  the  stock  a  little  either 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  usual  position,  which  must  be  occupied 
by  an  empty  hive,  from  which  the  top-board  and  comb-bars 
have  been  removed.  The  top-board  of  the  full  hive  must  then 
be  shifted  on  one  side  sufficiently  to  expose  a  single  bar,  which 
may  be  carefully  withdrawn  after  the  attachments  of  the  comb 
have  been  severed  from  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive  by  a  bent 
knife.  Both  sides  of  the  comb  must  be  rigidly  scrutinised,  and 
any  cluster  of  bees  gently  dispersed  w'th  a  feather,  until  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  queen  is  not  present,  when  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  empty  hive.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated 
with  each  successive  comb  until  the  queen  is  discovered  and 
secured,  when  the  bees  may  be  either  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hive  to  which  they  have  been  transferred,  or  replaced  in  their 
original  domicile.  Sometimes  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  on 
any  of  the  combs,  but  may  be  detected  among  the  stragglers 
remaining  in  the  hive.  In  practised  hands  her  discovery  may 
be  reckoned  on  with  tolerable  certainty  duringthe  first  removal; 
but  if  she  succeed  in  escaping  detection  the  process  must  be 
repeated  until  she  is  secured. 

"  With  common  hives  or  boxes  driving  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt;  and  the  bees,  having  been  expelled  from  their  habitation, 
may  be  knocked  out  on  a  cloth  and  searched  over  until  the 
queen  is  discovered. 

"  Should  the  bee-keeper  be  unable  to  perform  the  operation  ot 
driving,  fumigation  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  queen  secured 
whilst  the  bees  are  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  Should  the  queen  have  been  removed  and  the  bees  restored 
to  their  original  hive  and  position  in  the  apiary,  measures  must 
now  be  taken  to  introduce  the  Italian  sovereign  to  her  future 
subjects.  The  first  step  will  be  carefully  to  remove  the  hd  of 
the  small  box,  replacing  it  with  a  slip  of  perforated  zmo  without 
permitting  the  bees  to  escape.  The  whole  must  then  be  inverted 
over  an  opening  iu  the  top  of  the  hive  containing  the  queenless 
stock,  where  it  should  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  perforated  zinc  divider  may  be  withdrawn,  and  tht 
union  will  be  complete.    The  small  box  itself  need  not  be  re- 
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moved  till  the  third  day,  when  the  bees  wiU  be  found  to  have 
quitted  it. 

"After  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  days  yonng  Lignrians  may 
probably  be  discovered  taking  their  flight." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Cochins  and  Bramahs  at  Montrose. — Mr.  E.  Button  writes  defending 
the  awards  at  the  Show.  He  and  our  reporter  must  agree  to  differ.  Mr. 
Hutton  says  that  the  prize  card  was  placed  by  mistake  on  pen  79.  It  ought 
to  have  been  on  79a. 

DoEKiNG  Pullet. — Mhs  Milwnrd  writes  to  say  that  her  second-prize 
pallet  at  the  Bristol  Show  had  not  "  dark  scaly  legs "  as  stated  by  our 
reporter. 

Leghorn  Cockehel  and  Pcllets  Fighting  (Old  Su^scrificr).— Separate 
the  birds  for  a  time.  Watch  them  when  put  together  again,  and  if  the  bird 
still  continue  hia  umiatural  habits,  let  them  be  under  suiveillanco,  and  the 
cock  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

Keeping  Egos  (J.  E.). — "We  are  no  inconsiderable  breeders,  but  we  are 
careleHS  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  eggs  are  kept.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  chickens  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  freshness  of  the  eggs,  and  we 
therefore  never  keep  them.  The  hatching  properties  of  an  egg  last  well 
during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  is  proved  by  the  produce  of  Game  eggs  in 
their  natural  state.  They  lie  in  the  nest  in  any  form.  If,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  egas  we  should  keep  tho  Rmall  end  downwards.  Improved 
condition  will,  perhaps,  raise  the  comb  of  the  Spanish  cock.  Give  ground 
food,  mixing  some  pea  and  beanmeal  with  it. 

Ego  Frosted  (Pfter  Pulh-tj.—The  effect  of  sharp  frost  on  an  egg  is  to 
cause  the  mingling  of  the  white  and  yolk.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find 
a  streak  of  blood  in  an  egg  just  laid,  but  we  have  never  met  with  such  a 
formation  as  you  mention.  If  it  was  still  warm  the  probability  is  that  some 
eccentric  hen  had  been  sitting  on  it  for  some  time,  say  five  or  six  days,  bhe 
probably  left  when  the  finder  approached.  An  egg  in  the  state  you  describe 
woulil  appear  to  have  bad  the  germ  of  life  developed,  and  this  allowed  to 
perish  would  cauKe  it  to  become  rotten. 

Hamburohs  for  Exhibiting  {OoUl  Eamhurgh).— Yon  must  show  the 
first-naraed  cock.  Nothing  disqualifies  a  Hamburgh  cock  more  effectually 
than  a  faulty  comb.  If  tbe  legs  are  only  lighter  thdn  they  should  be  they 
may  pass;  but  if  they  aie  white,  or  nearly  so,  they  will  not.  Your  pullet 
should  be  well  pencilled  all  over  the  body  and  to  tb  end  of  the  tail  feathers. 
Her  oeck  should  be  as  clear  as  possible.  Her  deaf  jar  perfectly  white,  and 
the  size  of  a  foarpenny-piece.  Legs  blue  and  tapering.  The  nearer  you  get 
to  this  the  greater  your  iirobability  of  success. 

The  Removal  of  Canaries  from  a  Greenhouse  (A  Subscriber).— The 
cause  of  your  hen  Canaries  moulting  is  owing  to  their  having  been  removed 
from  the  greenhouse  into  a  room  with  a  fire.  The  second  moulting  will 
weaken  tbe  birds  much.  You  must  not  put  them  up  to  breed  before  April, 
and  even  by  that  time  they  may  not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  at  once  go  to 
nest  successfully.  To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  let  the  birds  remain  where 
they  are,  for  if  you  a^aiu  remove  tbem  you  will  increase  a  looseness  of 
feather,  which  is  brought  about  through  the  varying  changes  of  temperature. 
Tbe  cock  birds  will  most  likely  cast  some  of  their  feathers  betwixt  now  and 
breeding  time  if  they  have  been  treated  the  same  way  as  the  hens.  Let  the 
birds  bathe  pretty  freely. 

An  Ailing  Canary  {Blue  Bell). — There  is  but  little  chance  of  your  sickly 
Canary  recovering.  Tbe  condition  of  its  feathers  is  sufficiently  conclusive, 
and  it  will  be  more  humane  to  kill  it  than  allow  it  to  linger.  There  are  two 
points  against  it  ever  getting  belter — namely,  a  sickly  constitution  and 
old  age,  therefore  we  should  advise  yuu  to  replace  it  with  a  cheerful  young 
bird. 

The  Sudden  Death  of  Waxbills  lldem).— It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
circumstance  that  your  pair  of  Waxbills  Ishould  die  in  one  afternoon,  espe- 
cially when  they  appeared  in  such  good  health  the  morning  previous.  Not 
having  the  opportunity  of  making  a  ;jos(-niO)"feHi  examination  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  true  cauee  of  death.  Like  other  animals,  birds  are  subject 
to  fits,  and  one  of  the  Waxbills  may  jnst  probably  have  come  by  its  death  in 
that  way,  and  it  may  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  its  loving  partner  as  to 
throw  it  into  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  grief  as  to  epeedily  cause  its  death  also. 
Waxbills  are  exceedingly  caressing,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
when  one  dieK  for  the  other  to  pine  away  through  grief.  We  know  of  many 
exceptions  even  to  this,  but  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  deaths, 
unless  they  may  have  partaken  tf  yeed  of  a  poisonous  kind.  Was  the  seed 
given  to  the  birds  on  that  particular  diiy  out  of  a  fresh  supply  ?  or  does  tbe 
seed  smell  as  though  impregnated  .with  the  filth  of  mice?  This  matter  is 
worth  investigating.  Many  deaths  occur  to  cage  birds  through  the  seed 
becoming  poisonous  with  mice.  The  birds  appear  to  have  been  well  attended 
to  according  to  your  letter.    The  best  seed  for  Waxbills  is  millet. 

Books  (J.  P.,Jun.). — "Huntei'.s  Manual  of  Bee- Keeping"  (Ss.  6d.)  is  pnb- 
hshed  by  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.    It  is  a  very  useful  and  practical  book. 

Paragon  Houses. — "W.  B."wiites  to  know  if  the  fowls  are  constantly 
kept  in  these  runs  at  Penshurst,  as  described  in  Chapter  6  of  "Lea  Basses 
Conrs  "  The  biids  are  mostly  there  kept  in  them  all  tlirough  the  year,  and 
do  well:  but  the  secret  is  to  keep  moving  the  houses  and  runs  about,  never 
allowing  them  to  remain  two  days  on  the  same  spot.  Consequently,  for  many 
houses  a  good-sized  piece  of  grass  is  needed  The  houses,  where  such  a  field 
is  at  hand,  are  particularly  useful  in  allowing  five  or  six  breeding  pons  being 
put  up  at  no  expense  comparatively,  and  yet  where  the  cocks  cannot  get  at 
one  another  to  fight.     The  number  of  the  birds  kept  in  the  pens  depends 

(1)  upon  the  sizno(  the  runs,  which  can  be  made  at  pleasure,  of  any  extent;  and 

(2)  on  the  size  of  the  birds  kept  in  them ;  and  (3)  on  the  number  of  times 
they  can  be  moved  to  freah  ground  in  a  week.  Any  further  qu-^^stions  "W^  B.'' 
may  wish  to  ask,  i(  he  will  write  to  the  "  Manager,"  Smart's  Hill,  Penflhln■.^t, 
Kent,  every  information  will  gladly  be  suppfied,  provided  a  stamp  is  enclosed 
for  reply. — W. 

Closing  Hive's  Entrance  (Tyro). — The  doors  of  hives  should  not  be 
closed  with  perforated  zinc  in  mild  winter  weather.  It  is  necessary  for  beea 
to  come  out  occasionally,  and  they  naturally  fly  about  when  the  mercury  of 
the  thermomet'jr  rises  above  50^.  If  snow  is  not  on  the  ground  bees  tshould 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  hives  when  they  like. 

HiVEB  (F.  J.,  Corfc).— We  forwarded  your  letter  to  "  B.  v\:  W."    The  foUow- 
ng  is  his  reply: — "A  decided  verdict  cannot  be  given  as  to  which  hives  are 


best.  Every  hive  is  best  which  best  suits  the  man  who  invents  or  uses  it. 
Mr.  Pettigrew'fi  straw  hive  is  best  for  Mr.  Pettigrew;  for  myself,  with  my 
objects  in  view  as  a  bee-keeper,  and  my  bad  honey-producing  country,  it 
would  be  the  very  worst.  A^^ain,  the  bar-framed  hives  now  largely  in  use, 
which  suit  so  well  the  peculiar  wants  of  Messrs.  Hunter,  Abbott,  &  Co.,  as 
scientific  bee-keepers,  would  most  likely  disappoint  "F.  J."  It  requires  some 
experience  in  hive  management  to  work  them  with  full  advantage.  The 
hives  which  I  have  found  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  for  my  purpose,  and  which 
I  have  used  these  many  years,  are  oblong  in  shape,  18  by  i*J,  and  9  inches  high. 
I  adopted  this  shape  to  suit  tbe  exigencies  of  my  bee-houses,  but  I  do  not  say 
they  are  the  best  for  other  people.  I  also  use  Woodbury  bar-and-frame  hives, 
but  more  for  practice  and  amusement  than  for  profit.  Abbott's  hive,  with 
reversible  floor-board,  is  excellent  among  bar-aod-frame  hives.  Your  corre- 
spondent's wooden  hive,  16  inches  by  16,  and  9  inches  deep,  will  do  very  well. 
Ventilators  I  have  long  since  discardtd,  preferring  the  natural  ventilation 
with  which  bees  supply  themselves,  only  I  take  care  to  give  tbem  an  entrance 
way  ample  in  size  for  their  aid  in  this  matter.  As  to  the  small  supers  which 
I  advocated,  four  boxes  of  half-inch  deal,  each  from  6  to  8  inches  square  and 
6  inches  high,  would  probably  answer  the  purpose." 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  Sqdare,  London. 
Lat.  61°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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34.1 
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REMARKS. 
5th.— White  frost  early,  rather  dull  at  9  a.m.;  snow  in  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, but  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
fith.— Cold  but  bright  till  10  a.ji.,  then  snow  till  past  noon. 
7th. — Dull  and  cold.    Snow  commenced  at  11  a.m.,  and  continued  more  or 
less  heavily  all  day  j  a  short  shower  of  large  sleet  between  4  and  5  p.m. 
8th.— Snow  began  to  fall  at  9  a.m.,  and  continued  till  noon;  not  any  snow 

after  that  time,  but  the  after  part  of  the  day  was  dull. 
9th.— Fair  and  frosty,  hut  not  bright  at  any  time  during  the  day,  but  bright 
at  night. 
10th.— Again  fair  and  frosty,  hat  still  dull  till  night ;  atara  very  bright  at 

midnight, 
nth.— Snow  in  early  morning ;  beautifully  fine  at  9  a.m.,  but  snowing  by  11, 
and  continuing  for  some  time  fair  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
Much  colder,  the  decrease  of  temperature  averaging  nearly  14 '.    The  soil  ' 
however,  being  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow,  the  temperature  at  1  foot 
has  only  fallen  about  6  .— G.  J.  Si'MONs. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  12. 

The  market  is  still  inactive,  and  prices  remiin  the  same.    The  stock  o  f 

late  Pears  is  getting  short,  while,  witn  the  exeaption  of  Eister  Beurre,  the 

supply  of  French  Pears  is  nearly  over.    Late  Grapes,  such  as  Lady  Downe's 

and  Alicante,  have  been  coming  good,  but  begin  to  show  signs  of  non-keeping . 


a.  d.    B.  d. 
Apples -i  sieve    1    0to2    0 


Apricots, dozen  0 

Cherries lb.  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0    20 

Currants 4  sieve  0  0 

Black do.  0  0 

Figs dozen  0  0 

Fiibert3 lb.  0  5      0    9 

Cobs lb.  0  5      0    y 

Gooaeberries quart  0  0      0    0 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  2  0      6    0 

Lemons ^100  6  0     12    0 

Melons each  1  0      2    G 


0    0 
0    0 


0 

0    0 
0    0 


s.  d.   s.  d 
0    OtoO   0 

0    0      0    0 
0 


Malberries lb. 

rinea  dozen 

Oranges V  100  6  0  12 

Peaches dozen  0  0  0 

Pears,  kitchen dozen  0  0  0 

deseort dozen  2  0  4 

PineApplea lb.  2  0  6 

Plums.,   i  sieve  0  0  0 

Quincea    bushel  2  6  0 

Raapberiies lb.  0  0  0 

Strawberiies lb.  0  0  0 

Walnuts., bushel  4  0  10 

ditto ^100  16  2 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes dozen  0 

Asparagas :^  100  10 

French bundle  18 

Beans,  Kidney... .  i  sieve  o 

Beet,  Red dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve  2 

Calibage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cap-'icuras ■tf  lOO  1 

Cauliflower dozen  2 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbera each  1 

pickling dozen  1 

Endive dozen  1 

Fi-nnel bunch  0 

Garlio lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradiah bundle 

Leeks bunch  0 


d.  B.  d. 
OtoO  0 
0    12 


Lettuce dozen 

French  Cabbage    .... 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress    punnet 

Onions bushel 

pickhng quart 

Parsley....  doz.bnnohea 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do... 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bund'e 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

TumipB bun  h 

Vegetable  Marrows 


B.  d.      s. 
0    6tol 


4-0 
2  0 
0  4 
0    0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 
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From  obserralions  taien  near  London  during  (orty-thiee  yoara,  the  average  day  tomperatorc 

of  the  week  is  43.3° ;  and  its  night  temperature 

82.0'. 

1 

EPIPHYLLUM3— TABLE   DECORATIONS.— No.  1. 

i  ATE  in  autumn,  .also  throughout  tho  ■winter, 
these  are  amongst  the  gayest  and  most  useful 
of  decorative  flowering  plants.  Then-  grace- 
ful pendant  habit,  combined  with  flowers 
mostly  shades  of  red,  with  purple  or  violet 
shading  and  white  throats,  produced  from 
the  points  of  the  arching  shoots,  and  being 
very  floriferoue,  render  tliem  particularly 
ornamental,  especially  when  viewed  by  arti- 
ficial light. 

Need  we  be  surprised  that  in  the  usual  brilUancy  of 
rooms  by  lights,  mirrors,  &3  ,  contrasting  objects  are 
introduced  to  give  tone — often  intentionally  higher  tone, 
but  in  reality  subduing,  rendering  more  agreeable  the 
objects  that  without  such  rest  for  the  eye  would,  after 
a  first  impression,  be  oppressive  ?  Plants  upon  a  dining- 
table,  or  vases,  &c.,  of  flowers  with  the  indispensable 
sprays  of  green  foliage  are  to  the  guests  what  an  oiisis 
is  to  the  traverser  of  a  desert,  or  the  relief  found  in  the 
evergreens  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  In 
that  sense,  and  that  only,  caiU  I  see  the  fitness  of  plants 
or  flowers  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  they  are  employed 
to  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  subdue,  and  render 
more  agreeable  the  brilliancy  of  their  settings. 

Light  and  shiny  substances  have  the  greatest  foil  in 
black,  but  the  contrast  is  not  pleasing.  Dark  objects 
become  in  the  distance  apparently  blue,  as  that  of  the  sea 
and  sky,  which  makes  a  ship  with  sails  unfurled  so  pro- 
minent an  object  on  the  water.  But  if  we  multiply  the 
ship  into  a  fleet  of  ships  its  individuality  and  distinctness 
is  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  white.  It  is  the  same  with 
plants  and  flowers.  Pretty,  indeed,  all  flowers  are,  but  if 
embedded  in  dining-tables  to  represent  a  parterre  their 
individual  beauties  are  frittered  away.  Plants  employed 
in  table  decorations  to  be  effective  must  have  their  in- 
dividual forms  preserved,  whUe  their  arrangement  must 
be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

If  the  articles  upon  the  table  be  massive,  to  arrange  the 
plants  or  flowers  massively,  or  so  as  to  appear  so,  is  still  to 
render  the  whole  more  heavy  ;  whilst  to  have  light  plants 
or  flowers  lightly  arranged  is  to  make  mora  prominently 
massive  their  heavier  surroundings,  and  yet  this  is  the 
most  pleasing  combination ;  for  when  the  objects  are 
few  and  massive  the  plants  which  are  to  relievo  them 
must  be  few  in  number,  graceful,  aud  elegant,  for  in  this 
as  in  everything  else  beauty  is  not  to  be  sought  by  add- 
ing to  what  is  possessed  in  full  by  an  object,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  a  "  finish,"  which  in  most  instances  is  found 
in  diametrically  opposed  forms  ;  for  what  so  beautiful  as 
the  tree  or  shrub  of  graceful  habit  viewed  across  a  breadth 
of  closely-mown  verdant  lawn,  or  the  spray  of  a  Willow 
whipping  the  waters  of  a  lake? 

Flat  surfaces  are  not  tastefully  decorated  by  low  plants, 
and  stiff  formal  objects  have  not  fitting  contrasts  in  the 
stifl"  and  erect  habit  of  trees.  To  plant  a  valley  with  tall 
trees  is  to  convert  it,  so  far  as  trees  can  do  so,  into  a  plain, 
making  a  level  of  a  hollow,  destroying  those  undulations 
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of  surface  which  are  so  pleasing  in  the  landscape  ;  whilst 
to  plant  a  hill  with  Piues  is  not  only  to  make  an  object  a 
feature  in  the  landscape,  but  to  make  the  hill  higher  and 
the  hollows  appear  deeper. 

It  is  the  same  even  with  the  dinner-table  as  with 
other  decorations,  admitting  of  many  combinations,  and 
into  which  will  creep  incongruous  innovations,  not  the 
least  being  that  of  converting  the  table  into  mimic 
flower  beds  cut  in  the  cloth,  with  lead  forms  let  into  the 
table,  the  forms  raised  of  clay  and  filled  with  flowers, 
than  which  nothing  can  bo  in  worse  taste.  Flat  aud 
formal  arrangements  of  flowers  such  as  that  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  offering  of  prizes  at  rural  flower  shows 
for  designs  for  villa  gardens,  which  though  exhibiting 
much  ingenuity  are  at  best  toys,  and  further  no  purpose 
but  that  of  mimicing  the  real  and  frustrating  any  ad- 
vance in  useful  horticulture. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  greatest  contrast  to 
white  is  black  ;  bright  shining  substances,  however,  are 
intensified,  not  in  contrast  with  black,  but  are  most  bril- 
liant upon  a  white  ground- the  white  heightening  the 
tone  of  that  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  but  the  black  from 
the  effect  of  the  white  light  is  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
the  reflection  by  the  black  of  the  light  of  the  white.  All 
the  primary  colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue  of  painters 
(which  are  not  those  of  the  prismatic  spectrum) — gain  by 
their  juxtaposition  with  white,  and  when  white  surfaces 
are  viewed  simultaneously  with  coloured  objects  con- 
tiguous to  them  they  are  sensibly  modified. 

White  heightens  light  tones  of  any  colour,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  separating  those  whose  colours 
are  mutually  injurious  :  hence  the  green  of  plants  is  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  whiteness  and  bright- 
ness of  a  dining-table  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  from 
that  that  they  are  the  most  effective.  Beautiful  as  are 
the  finely-divided  fronds  and  gracefulness  of  Ferns,  or 
the  more  stately  yet  elegant  (and  glaucous  in  some  in- 
stances) forms  of  Palms,  they  are  not  so  effective  as  if 
the  plants  employed  combine  red  with  green,  as  instance 
the  coral  berries  of  Nertera  depressa  on  moss-like  foliage, 
the  berries  of  the  Holly  when  the  ground  is  snow-clad, 
and  the  scarlet  bracts  of  Poinsettia  puleherrima ;  the 
same  applies  to  drooping  or  to  erect  forms,  the  red 
being  beneath  or  associated  with  the  green,  as  Kussellia 
juncea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  or  Epiphyllums;  also  in 
combination  with  green,  as  in  some  Dracsnas,  the  bright 
pink  of  the  young  fronds  of  some  Ferns,  as  Lomarias, 
being  very  telling  when  the  plmts  have  deep  green 
fronds  as  well.  Green  and  yellow,  as  that  of  Croton 
Johannis,  are  not  so  effective  as  tho3o  of  Croton  undu- 
latum,  which  in  the  mature  state  has  crimson  markings, 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Dracaenas.  Those  having 
beauty  in  the  highest  degree  are  those  combining  red 
with  green,  though  in  some,  as  D.  amabihs,  the  grjen, 
white,  and  pink  are  presented  in  the  fohage,  which  is 
very  pleasing. 

Plants  with  white  stripes  in  the  centre  or  the  variegation 
disposed  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  accord  well,  but  silvery- 
leaved  i)lants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  effective  ;  yet  plants  with  a 
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filvery  lustre  on  a  dark  ground  as  tbat  of  Aralia  Veitchii,  and 
a  contrasting  hue  as  this  has  on  the  under  surface,  being  dark 
red,  the  effect  is  splendid  ;  this  is  probably  the  finest  repre- 
sentative of  a  table  plant  we  possess.  White  flowers  appear- 
ing above  or  amid  green  or  marbled  foliage  with  red  under 
surface,  as  Cyclamens,  are  appropriate,  yet  the  effect  is  con- 
sidered heightened  by  the  addition  of  red  ;  for  white  we  have 
sufficient  in  the  cloth,  and  shining  objects  enough  in  its 
accompaniments;  we  require  first  green,  then  red,  and  sepa- 
rating by  white  interspersed  with  green ;  other  shades  of 
colour,  as  yellow,  contrasting  with  maroon  or  other  deep 
shades  of  colour  up  to  black.  Pink  and  rose  colours  are  made 
to  appear  brighter  and  deeper  by  contrast  with  deeper-tinted 
colours,  and  with  green,  when  viewed  under  artificial  light, 
are  good  in  contrast  with  white  or  yellow  under  lamplight. 
Purples  under  night  lights  lose  all  the  blue  and  become  lighter 
or  deeper  shades  of  red  as  they  are  light  or  deep  by  day  in 
purple  colouring.  Orange  is  a  fiery  scarlet,  very  bright ;  and 
Sowers  tinged  with  lilac,  as  Primula  sinensis  var.,  are  intensi- 
lied  in  colour  under  artificial  light.  Plants  with  marbled 
foliage  and  metallie-luBtered,  as  Cis^us  discolor,  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  most  plants  with  veined  foliage  are  effective.  As 
a  rule  bright  colours  are  intensified  by  artificial  light,  and 
yet  without  green  they  have  a  heavy  appearance.  In  the 
matter  of  form  almost  all  plants  of  graceful  aspect  with  finely- 
divided  parts  or  long  and  narrow  foliage  are  available  for  the 
table. 

Orchids  always  have  so  much  dissimilarity  with  other  Bub- 
jccts  as  to  accord  well ;  but  their  flowers  only  have  this  advan- 
tage, as  the  habits  of  the  plants  are  in  a  majority  of  cases 
highly  objectionable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Excep- 
tion must,  however,  be  made  of  some  Cypripediums,  C.  venus- 
tum  being  very  useful,  and  the  C.  barbatum  vars.  and  the 
singular  C.  caudatum,  whilst  the  very  common  C.  insignis  is 
a  very  eilective  plant.  The  dwarfest  of  the  Pitcher-plants  tell 
well,  especially  the  New  Holland  one,  Cephalotus  foUicnlaris  ; 
whilst  no  plants  nnder  light  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Sundews,  a  well-filled  pot  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  being  very 
appropriate.  Berried  plants,  aa  Solanum  capsicastrum  with 
its  orange-yellow  berries,  or  even  Capsicums  as  Prince  of  Wales 
with  its  bright  lemon-coloured  pods,  and  the  deeper  and  more 
telling  Yellow  Gem ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  Capsicum  with 
bright  red  Cherry-like  pods  which  is  very  effective.  But  as  I 
have  carried  this  dissertation  much  further  than  was  intended 
I  shall  close  with  a  few  observations  as  to  height. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  the  plants 
should  be  of  such  a  height,  or  so  disposed,  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  view  of  guests  from  one  side  to  another.  It  is  clear  the 
plants  must  be  low  it  when  seated  conversation  is  to  be  carried 
on  across  the  table,  but  Dracainas,  Aralias,  Palme,  and  other 
plants  have  the  foliage  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  a  view 
through  ;  and  these  I  consider,  from  their  greater  distinctness, 
lightness,  and  clearness  of  feature,  are  the  truest  representa- 
tives of  that  contrasting  elegance  which  is  required  in  dinner- 
table  plants. 

Some  plants  are  best  seen  as  tall  or  standard  plants.  Of 
this  class  are  most  berried  plants  and  the  plants  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  of  which  culturally  I  must  refrain  comment  for 
another  communication. — G.  Abbey. 


FRUIT  PEOSPECTS-PHUNING. 

I  A3I  afraid  that  the  past  summer  will  long  leave  its  marks 
on  our  fruit  trees.  When  I  saw  the  Plum  and  Pear  leaves 
taking  on  their  autumnal  colours,  and  falling  rapidly  when 
touched  by  the  breeze,  I  was  in  hopes  that  in  spite  of  the 
obsence  of  light  and  heat  the  trees  had  somehow  managed  to 
do  their  work  perfectly  ;  but,  on  applying  the  pruning-knife 
a  different  tale  was  told,  the  wood  is  weak  and  green  beyond 
all  precedent.  There  are  plenty  of  fruit  buds,  but  oh  !  so  puny 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  be  perfect, 
and  I  fear  the  chances  of  another  fruitful  year  like  the  one 
just  past  are  rather  remote. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  needless  alarm,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  see  as  near  as  we  are  able 
what  are  our  chances  of  success,  in  order  to  be  able  better  to 
direct  our  actions.  For  my  own  part  I  not  only  expect  fruit 
to  be  scanty,  but  that  the  trees  will  also  be  very  seriously 
injured.  Unripe  wood,  where  it  is  left  and  survives  the  winter, 
will  be  a  prey  to  canker  and  all  dieeaees  and  insects  which 
fruit  trees  are  subject  to.  Where  wood  is  unripe,  too,  of 
oourse  the  roots  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  will  in  conse- 


quence die-back  more  than  usual,  and  be  later  in  starting  in 
spring,  although  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  will  not  wait 
for  them. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  say  what  I 
have  done,  and  leave  others  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  book.  I  have  given 
up  pining  over  the  prospect  of  scanty  crops  this  year,  and  am 
looking  farther  a-head.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  keep  my 
trees  healthy,  and  to  this  end  I  have  gone  from  my  usual  plan 
and  have  pruned  all  trees  not  grown  against  walls  very  hard 
indeed,  relying  for  fruit  principally  on  spurs  situated  on  the 
old  wood. 

Trees  which  have  grown  unshapely  or  are  weakly,  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  cut-back  with  a  saw  bo  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  goodly  form.  Had  there  been  an  immediate  prospect 
of  fruit  on  them  I  should  have  hesitated  to  take  such  extreme 
measures,  and  the  trees  in  a  few  years  would  have  become 
unsightly  or  useless ;  now  I  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  good- 
formed  trees  next  year,  and  if  the  seasons  permit  with  fruit  of 
good  quality  in  the  year  following. 

Trees  on  walls,  wkh  the  exception  of  Peaches,  are  much 
better  matured.  The  last-named  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
partially  protect  from  the  severe  froets  we  had  before  the 
leaves  had  all  fallen.  The  fruit  buds  are  better  developed  on 
the  cordon  trees  than  on  those  trained  in  the  usual  way. 
Bullfinches,  though  numerous,  have  not  yet  attacked  the  fruit 
buds.  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  bad  omen,  they  do  not  think 
them  good  enough. 

I  envied  a  gardener  writing  from  the  north  in  a  contem- 
porary last  month,  where  he  said  though  the  frost  was  severe 
the  wood  was  thoroughly  ripe  and  would  not  be  injured.  Is 
such  really  the  fact  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  go  north- 
ward to  see  some  fruit  when  the  time  comes.  I  am  afraid 
many  people,  however,  take  only  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
case.  I  would  advise  another  look ;  and  although  the  end  of 
.January  is  later  than  pruning  ought  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
better  to  prune  even  in  March  than  leave  unripe  wood,  and 
where  the  wood  is  in  the  same  pitiable  condition  as  it  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  say.  Prune  hard. — William  Tayloe. 


EANDNCULUSES   IN   POTS. 

Seldom  are  these  beautiful  spring  flowers  cultivated  in  pots 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  while  Crocuses  and 
Tulips  are  so  grown  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  the 
latter  are  gay  is  not  disputed,  we  will  even  admit  them  to  be 
gorgeous;  but  yet  they  are  favoured  by  fashion,  for  for  true 
beauty  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  rival  well-grown  pots  of 
Ranunculuses. 

Ranunculuses  are  cheap,  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  when 
in  bloom  are  not  only  most  ornamental,  but  their  flowers  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for  vaee-decoration.  Ranun- 
culuses will,  however,  not  force  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
bulbous  flowers  alluded  to,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  seldom  cultivated  in  pots.  Yet  if  they  wiU  not 
force,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  their 
flowering  may  be  accelerated  some  weeks,  cr,  at  any  rate,  dis- 
tinctly before  those  in  the  open  ground  unfold  their  beauty. 

Both  sections  of  Ranunculuses  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but 
the  Turbans  are  preferable  to  the  Persians  by  the  greater 
maasiveness  of  the  former  and  their  earlier-flowering  nature. 
Pots  of  the  brilliant  Ecarlet  and  pure  white  varieties  when  well 
managed — the  foliage  of  the  plants  healthy  and  the  flowers 
robust — are  amorgst  the  most  effective  of  low-growing  deco- 
rative plants  in  the  early  spring  months. 

In  order  to  have  them  blooming  at  the  earliest  stage  and  in 
the  best  condition,  the  roots  should  be  potted  in  October  and 
be  plunged  in  ashes  in  cold  frames,  the  surface  of  the  pots 
being  also  slightly  covered  with  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
Bat  even  if  potted  now  the  plants  will  make  an  excellent  dis- 
play, and  are  sure  to  be  admired  if  well  cultivated. 

For  pot  culture  the  finest  roots  should  be  selected,  and  five 
should  be  placed  in  a  Cinch  pot.  The  soil  cannot  be  too 
heavy  and  rich,  except  the  inch  at  the  top  of  the  pots  in  which 
the  roots  are  in  immediate  contact,  and  this  should  be  light 
and  sandy.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  and  should 
be  kept  plunged  until  the  flowers  show  colour,  of  course 
allowing  the  plants  sufficient  room  to  develope  themselves. 
They  only  need  a  cold  frame,  and  protection  from  frost  with 
mats  or  other  covering.  When  in  growth  the  plants  cannot 
have  too  much  light,  and  aa  their  growth  increases  so  must 
the  supply  of  water.    Drought  at  the  roots  is  fatal  to  healthy 
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foliage  and  fine  flowers ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  pots 
plunged. 

By  a  judicious  system  of  airing,  the  frame  treatment  will 
bring  the  plants  into  flower  three  weeks  earlier  than  those 
planted  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  be  equally  fine.  A  most 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  glass  clean,  for  with  light  the 
plants  will  not  be  injuriously  drawn  even  if  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air  is  admitted,  and  the  warmer  temperature  will  expe- 
dite the  blooming  season. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  bulbs  largely,  and,  next 
to  the  Hyacinths,  the  Ranunculuses  have  been  the  most  prized. 
If  a  failure  occurred  it  arose  from  exposing  the  pots  to  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  in  attempting  to  force  the  plants  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  they  would  endure.  A  cool  frame,  judicious 
attention,  and  patience  have  always  brought  me  a  reward  of 
healthy  plants  and  handsome  flowers.  As  they  have  rewarded 
me  so  will  they  others  who  treat  the  plants  similarly.  Try 
them.— B.  C.  B. 


H.EMATOXYLON    CAMPECHIANDM. 
This  evergreen  stove  plant,  which  attains  to  a  moderately- 
sized^tree  in  South  America,  furnishes  the  logwood  of  com- 


a  fine  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  by  the  calico  printer  to  give  cotton  a  black  or  a 
brown  colour ;  if  it  be  dyed  with  an  alum  mordaunt  in  a 
decoction  of  logwood  it  becomes  black.  It  was  first  cultivated 
in  Jamaica  in  1715,  from  seeds  brought  from  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  and  was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  1724. 
Its  colouring  properties  depend  on  a  pecaUar  principle  called 
hemuloxijlin  or  hematin. 


MISTLETOE  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Kentish  in  his  entertaining  paper  has  stated  that  the 
Mistletoe  cannot  keep  the  tree  alive  on  which  it  is  growing, 
neither  can  it  support  itself  if  its  foster  parent  is  denuded  of  its 
own  growth.  This  may  be  true,  yet  the  Mistletoe  will  flourish 
when  the  tree  to  which  it  is  attached  has  but  very  few  live 
twigs.  Some  of  the  finest  "Mistletoe  boughs"  that  I  have 
seen  were  those  on  which  the  parasite  had  so  far  taken  pos- 
session of  a  tree  that  the  growth  of  that  tree  was  almost 
entirely  subdued  :  still  there  were  some  live  twigs. 

Bat  what  I  wish  to  particularly  mention  now  is  a  mode  of 
growing  the  Mistletoe  which  I  once  saw  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Charles  Van  Geert  at  Antwerp.  These  were  miniature  Mis- 
tletoe trees  grown  precisely  after  the  manner  of  standard 
Eoses.  The  stems,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  Thorn,  3  to 
4  feet  high,  and  the  heads  of  Mistletoe  were  round,  dense,  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  being  covered  with  fruit.  But 
in  these  heads  a  few  twigs  of  Thorn  were  encouraged  to  grow, 
but  they  were  so  few  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable.  These 
miniature  Mistletoe  trees  had  a  most  novel  appearance,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  had  sold  rapidly.  Only  a 
very  few  were  left  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  know  if  Mistletoe  can  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  be  cultivated  in  that  manner,  and  whether 
it  is  established  by  grafting  or  seeds.  It  is  an  experiment  that 
might  well  be  made  in  the  Mistletoe-growing  districts,  and 
plants  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Van  Geert  had  produced  at 
Antwerp  could  not  fail  to  create  a  sensation  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  at  Christmas  time.— J.  B. 


OLD  APPLE  TREES. 


Fig.  12.— Hffimatosylon  campechianum. 

meice,  and  from  the  colour  of  which  its  name  is  derived — haima, 
blood,  and  xijlon,  wood.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Legumi- 
nous plants,  and  has  agreeable  foliage  and  slender  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  may  be  readily 
increased  from  seeds,  which,  however,  germinate  more  freely  if 
steeped  in  warm  water  for  some  hours  before  sowing.  Cut- 
tings of  partially-ripened  yoang  shoots  also  strike  freely  in 
sand  under  a  bellglass.  A  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand 
is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  this  plant  with  a  temperature 
in  summer  of  70'  to  85",  and  in  winter  .50°  to  55°. 

It  is  a  native  of  Campeachy,  the  shores  of  Honduras  Bay, 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  America ;  but  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Jamaica,  where  it  has  become  naturalised.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant,  and  give  out  an  agreeable  odour  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Jonquil.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  with  a  specific  gravity  higher  than  that  of  water ;  has 


The  able  way  your  correspondent  "  Eadical  Conservative" 
has  treated  the  subject  of  old  trees  at  page  32  leaves  little  to 
bo  said,  and  what  I  may  add  shall  be  confined  to  old  Apple 
trees.  I  confess,  like  "  Radical  Conservative,"  to  have  some 
misgiving  on  the  subject  of  pruning  old  Apple  trees,  but  I 
differ  with  him  entirely  on  the  subject  of  heading-down  and 
regrafting  them  ;  for  although  the  scions  may  take  very  well, 
and  a  strong  growth  follow,  it  often  happens  that  the  trees  die 
in  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  after  the  operation,  and  long 
before  a  similar  tree  would  have  succumbed  that  had  not  been 
so  treated.  So  repeatedly  is  this  the  case  that  the  experienced 
orchard  manager  knows  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  worth  while 
subjecting  a  tree  to  the  process  or  not. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  may  mention  a  case  that  has  only 
received  its  final  termination  the  day  I  write  this.  Three 
years  ago  I  received  a  number  of  grafts  of  new  kinds  of  Apples 
which  I  was  anxious  to  propagate,  but  not  having  young  stocks, 
an  old  tree  was  cut  down.  The  tree  was  healthy,  and  on  an 
average  might  yield,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more  bushels  of  fruit 
annually.  Well,  the  branches  of  this  tree  were  cut  off  mostly 
at  places  where  they  were  as  thick  as  the  handle  of  an  ordi- 
nary working  tool,  and  were  crown-grafted.  The  scions  took 
very  well,  and  for  two  years  looked  promising,  but  last  year  I 
found  one-third  of  the  tree  died  in  early  summer  and  a  similar 
portion  later  on,  leaving  only  a  distorted,  one-sided,  ugly 
object  that  evidently  was  only  likely  to  drag  out  a  wretched 
existence,  so  the  spade  and  mattock  made  short  work  of  it 
to-day.  I  may  add  that  I  had  previously  secured  scions  of 
most  ol  the  kinds  the  year  after  the  tree  was  grafted,  as  its  death 
was  not  unlocked  for ;  and  I  only  mention  it  here  to  prove  the 
inutility  of  regrafting  old  trees,  for  the  fellows  to  this  one  that 
were  operated  upon  are  still  healthy  and  bearing,  one  or  more 
of  them  having  had  twenty  bushels  of  fruit  on  it  the  past 
season,  and  likely  to  do  service  for  many  years  yet.  So  much 
for  regrafting  old  trees. 

And  now  to  the  matter  of  pruning  old  trees.  Tho  operation 
performed  above  was  only  an  extreme  case  of  pruning,  the  tree 
being  only  cut  down,  or  rather  its  branches  cut  off,  leaving 
some  forty  or  fifty  beads  or  points,  but  showing  in  the  result 
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the  same  progrees  of  mischief  that  follows  less  severe  prun- 
ing. An  old  tree  cannot  endure  severe  amputation.  Our 
hospitals,  like  our  orchards,  prove  that  with  the  aged  surgical 
operations  are  likely  to  prove  fatal ;  the  old  Apple  tree  might 
continue  to  do  good  service  if  left  alone  for  several  years,  but 
subject  it  to  the  surgical  operation  of  the  pruner  and  it  gradu- 
ally succumbs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  old  trees  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  fruit-bearing  lifetime  are  in  general  left 
alone  in  the  orchards  in  Kent,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
best  to  do  BO  has  not  been  arrived  at  without  plenty  of  failures 
in  pruning  and  attempting  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
trees.  I  may  say,  as  the  result  of  much  practice  and  ob- 
servation, that  in  general  neither  the  knife  nor  saw  ought  to 
be  used  to  an  Apple  tree  during  the  last  ten  years  of  its  life, 
assuming  it  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  trees  in  a  fair  bearing 
state  older  than  this,  and  many  are  old  and  worn  out  before 
that  time,  so  that  some  discretion  is  required  to  judge  when 
to  cease  the  pruning,  and  the  practised  eye  can  eaeily  tell  this 
by  the  appearance  of  the  trees. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  thickness  of  the  centre  of  an  un- 
prnned  tree.  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  hundreds  of 
unpruncd  Apple  trees,  and  their  centres  invariably  consist  of 
naked  limbs  ;  it  is  nearer  the  outside  where  the  thicket  really 
is.  Supposing  an  aged  tree  is  left  alone  a  number  of  years, 
the  densest  part  of  that  tree  will  be  found  within  3  feet  of  the 
extremities  of  the  branches ;  and  what  fruit  there  is,  much  in- 
side the  outer  ends  of  the  branches  is  never  of  any  account. 
Generally  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  heavy  crop  on  those 
branches  that  project  outwards,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  will 
be  found  within  2  feet  of  their  extremities.  "  Opening  out  the 
centre  of  a  tree  "  seems  to  me  a  process  only  required  in  very 
young  trees.  Nature  doing  it  for  us  in  the  old.  Those  who 
want  to  hasten  the  decay  and  death  of  an  Apple  tree,  however 
young,  cannot  do  better  than  persistently  follow  up  the  prac- 
tice of  finger-and-thumb  pinching  in  summer  ;  their  tree  will 
be  on  the  rubbish  heap  before  their  neighbour's  which  has 
been  let  alone  has  fairly  arrived  at  its  best,  and  the  produce  of 
the  latter  will  probably  have  been  many  fold  that  of  the  former. 
My  final  advice  on  the  subject  of  old  Apple  trees  is  either  to 
let  them  alone  or  destroy  them  entirely,  for  I  have  found  no 
middle  course  satisfactory. — J.  Eobson. 


KEPORT    ON   CELERIES 

GROWN  FOE  TKUJL  By:THE.  FEUIT  AKD  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  EOYAL  HOETICTJLTUEAL  SOCIETY  AT  CHISWICK 
1674-5. 

The  seed  for  this  trial  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co. ;  Messrs.  Barr  cS:  Sugden  ;  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash,  &  Nash  ; 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons ;  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons ;  Messrs. 
Stuait  &  Mein  ;  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  ;  Messrs.  Vilmorin  et 
Cie. ;  Samuel  Simpson,  Esq.;  Mr.  E.  Dean,  and  Mr.  A. 
Parsons. 

There  were  forty-seven  reputed  varieties  received,  of  which 
twenty-three  were  red  and  twenty-four  white.  These  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  detection  of  numerous  fynonjms  reduced  to 
twenty — viz.,  seven  red  varieties  and  thirteen  white,  which 
have  been  decided  to  be  distinct. 

The  seed  was  sown  early  in  March  in  heat,  and  the  plants 
pricked-off  and  planted-out  early  in  June  in  single  trenches, 
and  treated  after  the  ordinary  manner.  The  plants  were 
frequently  examined  by  the  Committee  whilst  growing,  and 
again  when  fully  grown,  and  a  portion  of  each  sort  was  left  to 
test  their  capabilities  of  standing  the  winter. 

The  season  of  1874  was  a  particularly  favourable  one  for  the 
growth  of  Celeries,  eo  that  the  trial  was  a  satisfactory  one. 

1.  BED  VAEIETIES. 

1.  ManchebtekKed  [s;/no)!)/?ns,Laing's Mammoth, Radford's 
Pink,  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  Hooley's  Conqueror  Prize,  True 
Manchester,  and  Giant  Bed] . — Plant  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  attaining  an  avtrage  height  of  3  feet  -1  inches.  Leaf- 
lets broad  green.  Heads  compact,  average  girth  12  inches. 
The  outer  leafstalks  are  moderately  broad,  slightly  shaded 
with  red.  Heart  very  solid;  the  stalks,  broad,  thick,  and 
fleshy,  blanching  for  about  12  inches.  A  very  excellent  sort, 
Btands  the  winter  well.     This  is  the  largest  variety. 

2.  Ivery's  NoNsrcn  [syns.,  Violet  de  Tours,  Osborn's  Select 
Bed;  London  Market  Red]. — Plant  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth  and  habit,  average  height  3  feet.  The  leaflets  are 
broad,  deep  green,  the  pinn.'c   more  widely  situate  than  in 


other  varieties.  Heads  compact,  average  girth  12  inches. 
The  outer  leafstalks  flat,  of  a  deep  rosy-red  colour.  Hearts 
very  solid,  blanching  for  about  13  inches.  Stalks  very  solid, 
broad,  thick,  and  crisp,  of  a  fine  nutty  flavour.  A  very  ex- 
cellent sort,  and  one  of  the  best  to  stand  the  winter. 

3.  KiMBERLEt's  Bed  [syns,.  Improved  Solid  Red;  Stuart 
and  Mein's  Solid  Bed] . — Plant  of  regular  but  somewhat  spread- 
ing habit  of  growth.  Height  2  feet  6  inches.  Leaflets  broad, 
deep  green.  Heads  compact ;  average  girth  11  inches ;  the 
outer  leaflets  narrow,  rounded,  and  slender,  of  a  deep  rosy  red 
colour.  Hearts  very  solid,  blanching  for  about  12  inches  ;  the 
stalks  broad,  thick,  and  crisp,  of  a  fine  nutty  flavour. 

4.  Caeteb's  Incompaeable  Crimson  [syns.,  Carter's  Incom- 
parable Dwarf  Crimson  ;  Hood's  Dwarf  Bed]. — Plant  of  close 
compact  growth.  Height  2  feet  G  inches.  Leaflets  rather  broad, 
pale  green.  Heads  very  compact ;  average  girth  11  inches. 
Outer  leaflets  narrow,  deep  rosy  pink.  Hearts  very  solid, 
blanching  for  about  11  inches ;  the  stalks  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  of  fine  quality.  This  is  the  dwarfest  red  Celery,  and  a 
good  hardy  variety  to  stand  the  winter. 

5.  Webster's  No.  1.  [sj/n.,  Webster's  No.  4]. — Plant  of 
somewhat  slender  growth.  Height  2  feet  10  inches.  Leaflets 
broad  with  short  petioles,  giving  it  a  bushy  compact  appear- 
ance. Heads  compact,  average  girth  10^  inches ;  outer  leaf- 
stalks slender  and  narrow.  Heart  solid,  blanching  for  about 
12  inches.  The  stalks  solid,  thick,  very  crisp,  and  of  good 
quality. 

0.  Leicester  Bed  [s?/ns..  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red,  Tarn- 
moss  Bed,  Eamsey's  Solid  Bed]. — Plant  of  erect  compact 
growth,  presenting  a  very  uniform  appearance  when  growing. 
Height  3  feet.  Leaflets  rather  small,  deeply  serrated,  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  with  a  sort  of  silvery  shade.  Heads  very 
round  and  compact ;  average  girth  12  inches.  The  outer  leaf- 
stalks are  rather  narrow  or  rounded,  of  a  clear  rosy  pink 
colour.  Hearts  very  solid,  blanching  well  for  about  12  inches  ; 
the  inner  stalks  broad  and  thick,  very  crisp,  and  of  a  fine  nutty 
flavour.  One  peculiarity  of  this  Celery  is,  that  of  the  core 
rising  about  2  inches  in  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  to  run  to  seed. 
This  core  portion  is  by  many  considered  the  best  part.  This 
variety  from  its  close  compact  growth  blanches  easily,  and  is 
the  best  Celery  for  autumn  or  early-winter  use,  but  it  does  not 
stand  the  winter  well. 

7.  Weight's  Improved  Grove  Bed. — Plant  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  Leicester  Bed,  but  somewhat  dwarfer.  The  heads 
are  also  larger,  being  IS^inches  in  circumference.  Hearts  large, 
very  solid,  and  good.     This  is  a  very  excellent  sort. 

2.  WHITE   VAEEETIES. 

8.  Grove  White. — Plant  of  strong  and  robust  growth. 
Height  2  feet  9  inches.  This  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Grove  Red,  but  white  and  possessed  of  the  same  excellent 
qualities.     Does  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  other  sorts. 

9.  iNcoiirAEAELE  Dwarf  White  [syns.,  Pleiu  Blanc  Court 
Hatif,  Saudringham,  Dean's  Compact  WJiite]  .—Plant  of  very 
dwarf  and  compact  growth.  Height  about  24  inches.  Leaflets 
small,  pale  green.  Heads  very  compact,  average  girth  about 
10  inches.  Outer  leafstalks  broad  and  deeply  ribbed.  Hearts 
solid,  blanching  about  10  inches,  and  of  a  pure  white.  The 
stalks  broad,  thick,  fleshy,  crisp,  and  of  fine  quality.  This  ia 
one  of  the  best  sorts,  its  close  dwarf  growth  renders  it  easy  to 
blanch  with  remarkably  little  earlhing-up.  It  is  good  for 
early  use,  and  also  stands  the  winter  well. 

10.  Plein  Blanc. — Plant  of  dwarf  compact  habit.  Height 
24  inches.  This  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  smaller  and  inferior.     It  is  useful  for  an  early  supply. 

11.  A  CocrER. — Plant  small,  height  about  24  inches.  Leaf- 
lets small.  Heads  small,  outer  leafstalks  very  narrow.  This 
is  not  of  much  use  only  for  very  early  work,  the  small  heart 
blanching  very  quickly.     It  soon  runs  to  seed. 

12.  TuRc  Grand. — Plant  of  robust  growth.  Height  2  feet 
G  inches.  Leaflets  large,  broad  deep  green  ;  outer  leafstalks 
broad,  much  ribbed.  Heart  small.  It  may  be  useful  for  an 
early  supply,  but  soon  runs  to  seed. 

13.  Seymour's  White  [syns.,  Goodwin's  While;  North- 
umberland Champion  White] . — Plant  of  somewhat  spreading 
habit  of  growth.  Height  3  feet.  Heads  large,  12  inches  in 
girth.  Outer  leafstalks  Iroad,  very  deeply  ribbed.  Hearts 
solid,  blanching  to  nearly  14  inches.  The  stalks  broad,  thick, 
and  fleshy.  This  is  the  largest-growing  white  Celery,  and  apt 
to  become  pithy  if  very  strongly  grown. 

14.  Peizetaeee  White  [syn.,  Yeitch's  Silver  White]. — 
Plant  of  somewhat  slender  growth.     Height  3  feet.     Leaflets 
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email,  deep  green,  sharply  serrated.  Ileada  large,  girth 
11  iucheB.  Outer  leafstalks  narrow.  Hearts  eomewhat  loose, 
blanohing  to  about  12  inches.  The  Btalks  rather  soft  but  of 
fine  flavour.    Rather  tender. 

15.  DixoN'g  Mammotu  White.  —  Plant  of  close  compact 
robust  growth.  Height  2  feet  3  inches.  Leaflets  broad.  Heads 
large,  girth  11  inches;  outer  leafstalks  very  broad,  about 
2  inches.  Hearts  very  large,  blanching  about  11  inches,  some- 
what soft,  but  excellent.     It  stands  the  winter  well. 

10.  Gkeai  Eastern. — Plant  of  loose  spreading  habit,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  heads  together,  and 
much  addicted  to  throwing-up  side  shoots.  Height  2  feet 
9  inches.  Leaflets  small  pointed,  very  pale  green.  Heads 
small,  girth  10  inches.  Hearts  loose  and  small.  A  very  worth- 
less sort,  and  decays  early. 

17.  Haywood's  White  Queen  [syn.,  Stuart  &  Mein's  Giant 
White;  Goodall's  Flat-atalked ;  Webster's  White]  .—Plant  of 
robust  growth.  Leaves  spreading.  Height  2  feet  'J  inches. 
Heads  large,  13  inches  iu  girth ;  outer  leafstalks  very  broad 
(about  2  inches),  much  ribbed,  and  coarse.  Hearts  solid, 
blanching  to  about  14  inches.  The  stalks  very  large,  broad, 
thick,  and  fleshy;  but  without  much  flavour.  An  excellent 
sort  to  stand  the  winter. 

18.  Veitch's  Solid  White  [syn.,  Danesbury]. — Plant  of 
close  compact  growth.  Height  2  feet  G  inches.  Leaflets 
broad,  very  deeply  toothed  or  serrated,  giving  it  quite  a  dis- 
tinct appearance.  Heads  compact,  girth  11  inches;  outer  leaf- 
stalks rather  broad,  deeply  ribbed,  pale  green.  Hearts  very 
firm  and  solid,  blanching  for  about  12  inches.  The  stalks 
broad,  thick,  crisp,  and  tender.  A  very  excellent  variety,  and 
stands  the  winter  well. 

19.  Boston  Maeket. — Plant  dwarf,  from  18  to  20  inches 
high.  Leaflets  small  pointed  and  sharply  serrated.  This  va- 
riety is  not  used  to  produce  a  single  head  as  the  ordinary 
Celeries,  but  having  the  peculiarity  of  forming  a  number  of 
side  shoots  or  small  heads  which  are  blanched.    It  is  suited 

for  early  work,  and  it  begins  to  run  to  seed  almost  as  soon  as 
planted  out. 

20.  Feise,  Ciirlcd  or  Garnishing. — Plant  of  loose  growth. 
Height  about  2  feet.  Leaves  very  pale  green,  and  deeply  out 
or  curled  almost  like  Parsley.  It  is  very  ornamental.  The 
leaves  may  be  used  for  garnishing,  but  it  is  of  no  other  use. 
It  is  very  tender,  and  runs  early  to  seed. 

21.  TuENip-RooTED  [.<(/«.,  Celeri navct ;  Eave;  Eaved'Erfurt ; 
Soup  Celery; . — This  is  quite  a  distinct  vegetable,  the  plant 
forming  a  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  leafstalks  like  a  Turnip. 
This  bulb  is  used  in  soups  much  in  the  same  way  as  Turnips, 
and  not  the  leafstalks  as  in  other  Celeries,  and  requires  no 
blanching.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country. — 
A.  F.  Baeron. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

January  19th. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  iu  the  chair.  Mr. 
Walker  of  Thame  sent  bulbs  of  his  Model  Long-keeping  Ouion, 
which  is  identical  with  White  Spanish,  except  that  the  skin  is 
tinged  with  brown.  A  dish  of  Witloof  or  Hearting  Chicory  was 
exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  This  excel- 
lent salad  vegetable  had  been  blanched  in  the  way  of  Seakale, 
and  was  awarded  a  iirst-class  certificate.  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
the  Gardens,  Longleat,  sent  a  dish  of  Orangefleld  Tomato  which 
was  much  commended.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mtin  sent  a  collection 
of  Chilian  Beet  of  various  colours,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  The  same  gentlemen  also  sent  specimens  of  a 
proliferous  Scotch  Kale  which  formed  secondary  curled  blades 
on  the  leaves,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  wos  awarded. 

Mr.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery,  Sj)riugrove,  sent  a  box  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  Apples,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Cox  exhibited  a  dish  of  Eedleaf  Russet,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  last  year,  and  these  quite  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  Committee.  A  dish  of  BeurrcJ 
de  Jonghe  Pear  was  received  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  and 
was  found  to  be  of  exquisite  flavour.  Josephine  de  Malines  was 
also  very  well  flavoured.  Benrre  Sterckmans  and  Belle  de  Noel 
were  not  so  well  flavoured,  some  of  them  not  being  quite  ripe. 
Glou  Mor<;eau  and  St.  Germain  were  of  good  but  not  high  flavour. 

Mr.  William  Paul  having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  banch  of 
Waltham  Cross  Grape  exhibited  before  the  Society  in  January, 
1876,  two  competitors  exhibited,  and  the  prize  of  flO  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall. 

Floral  Committee.— B.  B.  Postans,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  At 
this  the  opening  meeting  of  the  year  there  was  a  considerable 
attendance  of  horticulturists.     The  day  being  mild  also  per- 


mitted the  removal  of  tender  plants  from  their  homes,  and 
Messrs.  Veitch  consequently  made  a  most  attractive  exhibition. 
Only  one  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  on  this  occasion, 
this  honour  going  to  an  Australian  Dendrobe  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough — Dendrobium  tere- 
tifolium.  This  remarkable  plant  has  straw-coloured  flowers 
individually  small,  but  striking  by  their  great  profusion.  The 
plant  is  gro\^■ing  on  wood,  the  foliage  having  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  gigantic  roots  which  hang  perpendicularly  from  the 
slender  suffruticose  stems.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and 
has  been  appropriately  alluded  to  as  the  Cobweb  Orchid. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  splendid  display  consisted  of  about 
fifty  Orchids,  a  few  Palms,  hybrid  Amaryllises,  and  other  orna- 
mental plants.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  Cypripediums  Crossi- 
anum,  tessellatum,  Argus,  and  Schlimmi  album;  Odontoglos- 
sums  were  represented  by  U.  Roezlii,  Roezlii  album,  Rossii 
majus,  Alexaudrfc,  Hallii,  Pescatorei,  Bictonense  splendens,  O. 
Phalfenopsis  and  Andereouii.  Amongst  Cattleyaswere  Skinuerii 
in  variety,  and  triana).  Noticeable  also  were  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum,  Masdevallia  tovarensis  very  fine,  Angr;ocum  sesqui- 
pedale  with  six  blooms,  and  Sophronites  grandiliora  extremely 
bright.  Besides  the  Orchids,  Auojctochilus  Dawsonii  had  eight 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  Tillandsia  Liudeni  was  remarkably  robust, 
one  stout  spike  having  flowers,  and  four  other  spikes  were  clear 
of  the  axils.  More  vigorous  still  was  T.  Zahnii.  Exceedingly 
brilliant  was  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii,  the  plants  being 
dwarf  and  very  fine;  it  is  difijcult  to  imagine  a  more  fiery 
colour  than  is  possessed  by  the  spikes  of  this  fine  plant.  The 
Amaryllises  were  in  colours  of  cream,  crimson,  and  scarlet, 
striped,  mottled,  and  flaked,  some  of  the  flowers  being  of  good 
form.  Eranthemnm  pulchellum  was  dwarf  and  good,  and  the 
new  Fern,  Nephrolepis  philippineneis,  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  sent  a  collection  of  fifty  Cyclamens  in 
small  pots.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  grown,  and  the 
colours  rich  and  varied ;  a  few  of  the  whites  being  especially 
pure.  Noticeable  as  towering  above  its  fellows  was  a  gigantic 
plant  named  Model ;  the  flower  stems  of  this  variety  are  fully 
18  inches  in  length  and  proportionately  stout,  the  blooms  also 
being  very  large. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  most  worthily  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
for  these  collections,  and  the  Committee  further  recominended 
them  as  being  worthy  of  a  medal. 

Caltleya  bulbosa  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Marriot,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford,  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded ;  the  plant  was  on  wood  and  had  fifteen 
flowers,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  very  superior  specimen. 
MasdevaDia  Davisii  in  splendid  health,  the  dozen  yellow  flowers 
being  very  effective,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Murrell,  gardener  to 
W.Burnley  Hume,  Esq.,  The  HillHou6e,Winterton,  Yarmouth. 
This  is  one  of  the  Chelsea  seedlings  which  received  a  first-class 
certificate  last  year;  since  then  the  plant  has  greatly  improved 
both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  is  a  superior 
variety. 

Mr.  Green,  the  Botanical  Nursery,  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  succulent  plants,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Amongst  these  Mesembryanthemum 
truncatellom  received  a  botanical  certificate.  These  are  very 
curious  plants,  as  also  were  some  miniature  Masdevallias  from 
the  same  exhibitor.  The  collection  included  Echeveria  metal- 
lica  crispa  elegans,  a  promising  variety  with  fimbriated  leaves. 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  sent  Rhipsalis  pachyptera,  its 
Cactus-like  leaves  being  fringed  with  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth,  sent  seedling  planis  of  Hoya  car- 
nosa  with  marbled  foliage.    The  plants  were  not  in  bloom. 


PAPYRUS  ANTIQUORUM. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  your  remarks  on  the 
Papyrus  antiqnorum,  as  I  had  no  idea  it  would  Uve  out  o£ 
doors  iu  our  climate  even  during  the  summer.  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  aquatic  plants,  and  have  a  tank  iu  my  garden  where 
several  flourish  well,  and  amongst  them  the  beautiful  Cyperus 
alternifoUus,  also  the  native  Cyperus  longus,  of  which  famOy 
I  beheve  we  may  claim  also  the  diminutive  C.  fescus,  but  I 
fear  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  unless  Mr.  Robert  Parker 
of  Tooting  succeeded  in  discovering  a  few  plants  iu  a  locality 
of  which  I  gave  him  intimation  that  it  had  been  found. 

Some  of  the  Panioums  make  striking  and  elegant  additions 
to  the  Bummer  flower  beds.  P.  plicatum  flourished  well  with 
me  last  year  and  flowered  freely. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  furnish  me  with  any  ad- 
ditional names  of  aquatic  plants  I  shall  feel  extremely  obUged. 
— M.  A.  Walker. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  Council  recommend 
for  the  offices  of  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Committee- 
men of  the  Expenses  Committee,  and  Auditors  of  the  Society, 
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to  be  elected  at  the  Anntial  MeetiEgon  the  8th  of  February:  — 
President,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare  ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Webb  ; 
Secretary,  Robert  Hogg;  Fxpetifes  Committeemen,  William 
Campion,  Henry  Webb,  and  Vice-Admiral  W.  W.  Hornby; 
Auditors,  Conrad  H.  Pinches,  James  F.  West,  and  John  Lee. 


MUSK  AS  A   BORDER  PLANT. 

Not  nearly  bo  freely  is  this  odoriferous  old  favourite  plant 
employed  in  borders  as  it  ought  to  be.  Being  quite  hardy  the 
least  poesible  amount  of  labour  is  needed  in  cultivation.  For 
the  sides  of  walks  in  partial  shade,  and  especially  in  moist 
places,  it  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  carpet  plant,  and  it  will 
fill  the  air  with  its  refreshing  perfume.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  pot  plants,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cottage 
and  conservatory.  But  cottagers  and  gardeners  have  not  yet 
recognised  its  value  as  a  border  plant,  or  Musk  beds  would  be 
aa  common  as  Mint  beds. 

In  light  dry  soils  and  in  hot  situations,  however,  it  does  not 
flourish,  but  in  strong  and  moist  soil  and  in  shady  spots  it 
luxuriates.  Plant  it  in  some  dUmp  nook  where  scarcely  any- 
thing else  will  grow,  or  by  the  margin  of  the  streamlet,  and 
it  will  grow  with  a  vigour  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  plants 
grown  under  glass.  And  how  easily  is  it  raised  1  A  thousand 
plants  can  be  had  for  sixpence  with  a  little  care  in  raising 
the  seed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  any  time  in  the  spring  months. 
It  will  germinate  at  a  low  temperature  such  as  a  greenhouse  or 
vinery  affords,  but  a  genial  atmosphere  is  required  to  grow-on 
the  young  seedlings.  Where  heat  is  sufficient  the  seed  may 
be  sown  now  and  very  strong  plants  will  be  had  by  May ;  but 
where  artificial  heat,  say  of  50°,  is  not  provided  for  growing-on 
the  plants  the  sowing  of  the  seed  had  better  be  deferred  until 
February  or  March,  when  the  natural  and  increasing  heat  of 
spring  will  make  the  greenhouse  sufficiently  warm  for  the 
young  seedlings. 

The  seed  is  very  small  and  requires  a  little  careful  treat- 
ment. The  soil  must  be  rich  and  very  fine,  and  be  thoroughly 
soaked  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Sow  thinly,  and  lightly  dust 
over  it  pure  sand.  Shade  the  pot  or  pan  and  place  it  in  water, 
BO  that  the  soil  is  kept  regularly  moist  without  applying  water 
to  the  surface.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  trans- 
plant them  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  other  pots  or  boxes,  using 
rich  soil,  watering  them  copiously  when  established  and  grow- 
ing, but  until  then  somewhat  moderately ;  yet  they  must  never 
be  dry.  Gradually  harden  the  plants  off,  and  plant  them  out 
in  May.  It  is  only  a  question  of  room  and  boxes  as  to  how 
many  plants  are  raised,  for  few  plants  will  grow  more  freely 
and  satisfactorily.  If  showing  signs  of  becoming  drawn  pinch 
out  the  tops.  A  cool  frame  after  March  is  the  beet  place  to 
prepare  the  plants,  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  being  frequently 
too  dry. 

When  once  established  in  the  borders  the  Musk  will  push 
np  each  succeeding  spring  as  thick  as  grass,  and  plants  from 
a  store  bed  may  be  drawn  and  transplanted  like  Cabbages  in 
the  months  of  April  or  May.  Seed  sown  in  the  open  ground 
will  also  germinate  freely  if  the  surface  can  be  shaded  and 
kept  constantly  moist. — Amatecb. 


CYCLAMEN   SPECIES. 


The  article  of  Mr.  Eobson  (page  2)  on  the  species  of  Cyclamen 
in  ordinary  cultivation  opens  up  a  subject  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  plant.  Without  doubt  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  names  given  to  hardy  sorts  in  gardens.  The 
C.  enropeum  of  one  is  hedersefolia  of  another,  which  latter 
name  is  given  by  Miss  Annie  Pratt  as  blooming  from  July  to 
September ;  according  to  Loudon  it  is  a  spring  bloomer. 

Are  there  really  more  hardy  species  in  cultivation  than 
enropeum  and  coum  ?  C.  europeum,  both  pink  and  white 
varieties,  seeds  freely  here,  and  I  fancy  has  the  same  tendency 
to  sport  as  the  varieties  of  persicnm.  The  bed  containing  them 
is  annually  dressed  with  leaf  mould,  which  facilitates  the  bury- 
ing of  the  seeds  by  the  contracting  stalk,  yet  only  a  few  seed- 
lings come  up  annually.  Last  season  I  gathered  part  of  the 
seed  from  which  I  have  some  scores  of  plants  that  are  yet  too 
young  to  decide  whether  the  apparent  serrate,  crenate,  and 
entire  leaves  will  be  permanent.  There  is  certainly  some 
variety  in  the  older  plants  self-sown. 

I  know  of  no  plant  more  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  than 
the  hardy  Cyclamen.    A  bed  once  eeen  in  full  bloom,  especially 


the  later  bloom  after  the  leaves  have  beguu^to  come  up,  is  not 
easily  forgotten. — E.  C,  Castle  Gardens,  St.^Fagan's. 


ROSES  GRAFTED   ON  THE  BRIAR'S  ROOTS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  An  Old  Scescbieer"  for  more 
information  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  any  of  the 
Briars  will  answer  except  the  Sweet  Briar.  As  to  thickness,  I 
use  both  large  and  small  roots  if  they  have  but  one  fibre  on 


Fig.  13. 

them.  I  cut  them  into  convenient  lengths.  I  like  them  beat 
5  or  0  inches  long.  The  Rose  shoots  must  be  ripe  and  firm. 
The  length  is  immaterial,  but  I  generally  have  them  the  same 
length  as  the  roots.  If  the  root  is  a  good  one  and  strong'  I 
put  on  quite  a  strong  branch.  I  sometimes  use  a  piece  of  moss 
over  the  binding  or  a  small  portion  of  clay.  If  the  Rose  graft 
fits  one  side  of  the  root  that  is  all  that  is  required.  I  use  a 
small  chisel  to  open  the  cut  of  large  roots  to  insert  the  graft. 
If  your  correspondent  will  use  a  small  tenon  saw  to  cut  the 
long  roots  into  proper  lengths  he  will  find  it  much  easier,  ae 
the  Briar  roots  are  very  hard.  Potting  I  think  will  not 
answer ;  the  open  ground  is  the  best,  planting  firmly  in 
fresh  soil.  A  dung  bed  would  root  them  quicker,  but  they 
suffer  if  not  carefully  hardened  off.  Whip  grafting,  as  shown 
in  figs.  13  and  14,  also  wedge  grafting,  figs.  15  and  16,  may  be 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  14. 

adopted  as  is  most  convenient,  the  stocks  '(b,    _ 

portion  of  root  having  more  or  less  of  fibres  attached,  the 

scions  (a)  being  well-ripened  Rose  shoots. — J.  C. 


Fig.  IG. 
I  fig.  14),  being  a 


'  J.  C."  deserves  the  thanks  of  your  readers  for  calling  their 
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r.tteution  to  this  easy  aud  certain  mode  of  propagating  Eoses. 
I  think  however  he  is  mistaken  in  Bupposing  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  before,  for  I  think  this  system  of  grafting  Roses 
was  alhided  to  by  one  of  your  late  able  coadjutors.  I  believe 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Fish,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  giviog  a 
description  of  a  garden  ho  had  visited,  mentions  a  frameful 
of  Roses  grafted  in  this  way.  I  regret  not  being  able  to  name 
the  place  referred  to  or  the  exact  r'ate. 

The  talent  of  originating  is  not  given  to  everyone,  but  all 
can  imitate.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  root-grafted  not  only  Rosea  but  a  good  many  other 
plants  that  are  somewhat  ditQcnlt  to  propagate  from  cuttings. 
Amongst  others  I  may  name  Combretum  purpureum,  Ipomaaa 
Horsfallite,  aud  Luculia  gratissima.  Apples  on  the  Paradise, 
Pears  on  the  Quince,  &(S.,  may  also  be  worked  in  this  way  if  it 
is  thought  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  this  system  of  grafting  has  probably 
been  known  and  practised  many  years  —  probably  centuries, 
but  men  in  those  days  were  less  communicative ;  and  besides, 
there  did  not  then  exist,  in  the  shape  of  au  ably-managed 
"  horticultural  press,"  the  means  of  disseminating  useful 
information. — H. 


YUCCAS. 

For  many  reasons  Yuccas  claim  special  attention.  They 
rank  under  the  head  of  plants  with  striking  and  decided 
foliage,  peculiar  and  characteristic,  contrasting  well  with  other 
forms  of  vegetation.  They  are  hardy,  evergreen,  adapting 
themselves  to  many  circumstances,  situations,  and  localities, 
and  are  not  fastidious  for  the  most  part  as  to  soil.  They  flourish 
at  the  seaside,  in  the  heart  of  towns,  and  in  the  country,  in 
either  exposed  or  sheltered  situations,  grouped  or  as  specimens. 
Aa  an  edging  or  boundary  mark  they  have  their  own  peculiar 
beauty.  It  is  seldom  one  sees  more  than  a  single  plant  of 
Yucca  in  the  generality  of  gardens,  and  that  not  unfrcqnently 
in  a  border  or  shrubbery  classed  with  evergreens  and  Conifers, 
about  the  only  position  they  seem  out  of  place,  yielding  a 
somewhat  disjointed  harsh  nppearance.  Yuccas  are  a  great 
additional  beauty  to  rockeries.  In  connection  with  terraces 
and  as  single  plants  placed  right  and  left  of  a  promenade  they 
yield  a  eubbtantial  effect.  Exposed  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
towns  their  foliage  can  readily  be  sponged  and  thus  be  kept 
clean  and  healthy.  They  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  more 
tender  Draoaanas  and  Aloes.  By  the  way,  there  are  several 
proofs  that  one  or  two  of  the  Dracfenas  are  hardy,  which 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  more  frequently. 

Yucca  gloriosa  can  readily  be  recognised  by  its  stiff,  upright, 
aud  substantial  foliage,  which  is  always  prepared  to  remind 
the  intruder  of  its  unflinching  presence.  This  is  a  magnificent 
plant  for  isolation  on  lawns,  Ac,  or  when  massed  in  an  irregu- 
larly raised  and  formed  bed. 

r.  rccurva. — Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all ,  as  it  combines 
the  dignity  of  Y.  gloriosa  with  the  peculiar  grace  of  its  arched 
leaves.  The  foliage  attaining  age  has  a  systematic,  pendulous, 
and  recurving  habit,  while  its  unmatured  growth  stands  erect. 
This  is  suitable  to  precisely  the  same  appointments  as  the 
former  species,  with  a  still  further  extension  of  appropriate- 
ness to  vases  and  the  lik?. 

1'.  flaccida. — The  principal  attraction  of  this  species  is  in 
its  free-flowering  propensity,  and  its  adapting  itself  to  almost 
all  soils.  The  whole  strength  would  seem  as  if  centred  in 
producing  its  most  elegant  and  magnificent  blossoms  yearly, 
so  much  to  be  envied  by  recurva  and  gloriosa.  The  foliage  of 
Y.  flaccida  has  at  all  times  a  pitiable  appearance,  turned  and 
twisted  by  every  gust  of  wind.  If  hospitals  were  provided  for 
sickly  plants  it  might  well  be  taken  for  an  outdoor  patient  by 
those  not  conversant  with  its  natural  habit. 

Y.  Jilamentosa. — The  chief  drawback  of  this  species  is  seem- 
ingly its  daintiness  as  to  soil.  In  the  black  sands  of  Surrey  it  is 
truly  charming,  and  I  question  if  it  would  not  grow  in  many 
places  where  it  is  now  not  seen.  The  principal  feature  in  this 
plant  is  the  thread-like  fringe  that  borders  its  leaves.  The 
foliage  though  beautiful  can  scarcely  compete  with  the  more 
noble  Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  recurva ;  but  here  again  its  freely- 
produced  flowers  are  compensatory.  It  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  single  plants  to  produce  three  or  more  spikes  of 
blossom,  and,  moreover,  they  occasionally  bloom  as  late  as 
September  and  October.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blooming 
season  may  be  retarded  by  breaking-oS  the  crown  of  the  bud 
when  it  first  shows  itself ;  it  thus  produces  blossoms  on  a 
short  stalk,  and  tends  to  enoonrage  another  spike  to  be  thrown- 


up  later  in  the  ceasou.  However,  this  plan  would  only  be 
desirable  in  limitation,  as  the  striking  beauty  of  the  Yucca 
flower  is  in  its  predominance  over  its  neighbours.  This  species 
I  more  especially  suggest  as  an  edging  to  walks  and  the  like. 
I  could  speak  enthusiastically  on  an  tlJeot  thus  attained  under 
my  direction,  but  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  having  seen  it 
similarly  brought  to  boar  anywhere  else. 

I  would  urge  the  extended  and  more  general  growth  of  the 
Yucca,  of  which  the  foliage  and  flower  at  all  times  will  not 
fail  to  yield  due  gratification,  whilst  its  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances claims  for  it  a  universal  recommendation.— Henbi 
CoorEB. 


RANQEMOEB   HALL.— No.  1. 

THE  SEAT  OF  M.  T.  BASS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
Some  of  tho  gardens  of  England  are  remarkable  for  their 
ornamental  features,  for  their  picturesque  sites,  and  for  their 
elaborate  and  artistic  treatment  from  au  esthetic  point  of 
view.  Others  are  noted  for  their  genuine  gardening  excellen- 
cies, their  fruitfulness,  and  usefulness  in  supplying  the  house- 
hold wants  of  their  owners.  In  most  gardens,  however,  these 
distinctive  features  are  combined,  one  or  the  other  predomi- 
nating according  to  circumstances  and  special  requirements 
At  Eaugemoro  there  is  a  blending  of  the  useful  aud  the  orna- 
mental, the  former  being  in  the  ascendant,  yet  the  operations 
are  so  extensive,  the  management  so  good  and  systematic,  and 
tho  means  so  complete,  that  there  is  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  "  beauty  in  utihty."  Besides  evidence  of  able  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  gardener  this  good  and  well-appointed 
garden  bears  impress  of  the  ownership  of  a  gentleman  liberal 
aud  with  a  disposition  to  do  all  that  ho  undertakes  in  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  manner.  Mr.  Bass,  therefore,  in 
conducting  his  extensive  establishment,  has  become  a  patrou 
of  horticulture  by  the  comprehensive  scale  of  his  gardeuin" 
operations  and  by  the  ungrudging  means  afforded  to  psrfect 
the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

Eangemore  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  Burtou-on- 
Trent,  on  the  high  ground  skirting  Needwood  Forest,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  mansion  is  on  Grown  property 
the  appurtenances  being  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bass.  Tho 
edifice  is  very  spacious  and  is  an  imposing  structure,  overlook- 
ing an  undulated  country  of  park-like  scenery.  The  grounds, 
or  the  ornamental  portion  of  them,  are  not  extensive  but  are  a 
skirt,  as  it  were,  of  the  Crown  property,  which  stretches  away 
from  the  principal  frontage. 

The  gardenesque  element  of  Rangemore  is,  I  understand, 
likely  to  be  extended,  for,  notwithstanding  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  Mr.  Bass  is  contemplating  considerable  alterations 
and  improvements.  Mr.  Bass's  ideas  of  beauty  are  not,  how- 
ever, shapen  in  hard,  formal,  and  artificially  curved  'lines. 
He  cannot  endure  the  mutilation  of  nature  which  is  by  some 
called  artistic  treatment,  but  he  enjoys  the  simple  easy  free- 
dom of  irregular  clumps  of  Hawthorn,  semi- wild  bowers  of 
Honeysuckle,  huge  masses  of  the  Dog  Rose  and  Sweet  Briar, 
and  an  intermingling  of  native  trees  and  flowers.  The  natural 
graceful  beauty  of  Rangemore  must,  in  the  spring,  when  the 
Thorns  are  adorned  with  their  snowy  flowers  and  the  air  is 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  Roses  and  Honeysuckles,  be  extremely 
enjoyable,  and  likely  to  suggest  regrets  that  our  native  trees 
and  flowers  are  not  more  generally  permitted  to  dispense  their 
charms  in  their  own  effective  manner. 

A  broad  carriage  drive  leads  to  the  mansion,  skirted  by  a 
stately  sweep  of  lawn,  which  is  bounded  by  trees  and  shrubs, 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  own  natural  habits  to  mingle 
together  in  a  free  aud  easy  manner,  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings.  Yet  the  grounds 
are  not  destitute  of  art,  but  its  touches  are  very  gentle.  As 
wUl  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plan  there  is  a  terrace"  walk 
along  the  principal  front  of  the  mansion  which,  at  intervals, 
contains  raised  beds,  supported  by  stonework  and  planted  with 
flowers.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  walk  is  the  flower  garden 
which  fronts  the  conservatory,  this  structure  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  mansion.  The  flower  garden  is  not  extensive, 
and  is  simple  and  graceful  in  design.  It  is  intersected  by 
gravel  walks,  and  as  standard  Roses  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  bedding  plants  the  garden  is  sweet  as 
well  as  gay.  This  design  is  figured  as  being  adaptable  to  a 
large  or  small  garden. 

The  garden  is  gay  also  in  spring  as  well  as  summer,  and  is 
not  barren  and  devoid  of  attraction  in  the  winter.  As  soon  as 
the  summer  plants  are  removed  the  beds  are  promptly  filled 
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Fig.  17.— Ranoemore  hall— plan  of  the  flower  garden. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE   PLANTING. 

Raised  stoue  vaBe.  mixod  PelargoniamH,  edged  with  Salvia  arj^entea. 

Stone  basin,  Perilla  nankinengis,  edged  with  Golden  Feather. 

Pelai'gonium  Bpuaty  of  Calderdale,  edged  with  Ceraatinm  tomeutosum. 

Bijoa  Gcrauiam.  eliied  with  blue  Lobelia. 

Imperial  Dwarf  Ageratam,  edged  with  Qoldeu  Feather. 

The  two  ond9,  A  A,  Pelargonium  Beauty  of  Calderdale;  the  sides,  b  b,  Bijou  Geraoium 

edged  with  Libeliapumila. 
Ciileus  Verachaffeltii  centre,  a  ring  of  Guaphaliam  lanatam  edged  with  Lobelia  pumila. 
Pelargonium  Stella. 
A,  Iresine  Lindeni;  b,  Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf  ;  c,  Pelarf^onium  Bijou  ;  d.  Pelargonium 

Beauty  of  Calderdale;  e,  Iresine  Lindeni ;  f,  Lobelia  pumila,  edged  with  Ceraatium 

tomentosum. 
Stone  vase,  Iresine  Lindeni,  edged  with  PelarLrnninra  Beauty  of  Calderdale. 
S^on9  vases,  Christine  Geranium,  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 
Stone  vases,  Pelargonium  Amy  Hogg,  edged  with  Manglesii. 
Small  rallied  vases  ^ed  with  variegated  Pelargouioms. 


with  dwarf  Bhrubs  and  spring-flowering  plants.  These  plants  I 
are  not  puny  examples  dotted  in  here  and  there,  but  the  | 
Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Myosotises,  Pansies,  Ac,  are  stout  well-  I 


grown  plants,  and  planted  sufficiently  close  to  cover  the  soil  at 
once,  and  are  thus  in  the  best  condition  to  give  a  full  and 
early  display.    Beds  thu8;^filled  and  supplemented  with  dwarf 
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ehrubs  have  a  far  more  cheerful  effect  during  the  winter  than 
has  bare  soil,  however  neatly  it  may  be  levelled,  and  however 
trimly  the  beds  may  be  liept.  Spring  gardening  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  often  only  half  done,  and  the  system  is  condemned 
because  it  in  not  properly  carried  out.  It  should  be  done  well 
or  not  at  all,  and  it  cannot  be  done  well  without  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time,  which  can  be  ill  afforded  in  a  majority  of 
gardens  and  with  the  staff  of  labour  which  owners  only  feel 
justified  in  providing.  Spring  gardening  involves  special  and 
extra  labour,  and  where  this  is  not  afforded  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  carried  out.  At  Rangemore  it  is  done  well,  and 
the  beds  are  as  enjoyable  in  early  spring  as  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months. 

The  conservatory  is  spacious  but  not  ornate.  It  is  princi- 
pally enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Bass,  who  is,  unfortunately,  an  invalid. 
It  contains  tree  Forns  and  the  usual  decorative  plants,  but  it  is 
principally  noteworthy  for  the  fine  Camellias,  which,  without 
any  forcing,  commence  flowering  in  October. 

The  grounds  adjacent  the  conservatory  are  appropriately 
ornamental.  The  lawns  contain  a  profusion  of  Rhododendrons 
with  some  admirable  Conifers.  Cupressus  Lambortiana  is 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  towering  form ;  and  Wellingtonias 
and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Cryptomerias,  etc.,  are  represented  by 
fine  healthy  specimens.  The  grounds  also  contain  choice 
deciduous  trees,  and  some  glimpses  through  this  foliage  of  hill 
and  dale,  grass  and  water,  are  worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil. 

From  the  mansion,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
is  the  handsome  church,  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Bass. 
The  approach  to  this  edifice  is  by  an  avenue  of  Wellingtonias 
and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  planted  in  considerable 
numbers,  and,  although  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  clayey  nature, 
the  specimens  are  in  perfect  health  and  colour,  and  especially 
where  not  exposed  to  a  strong  sweep  of  wind.  When  planted 
thinly,  and  in  exposed  positions,  trees  of  this  nature  seldom 
progress  favourably,  let  the  soil  be  ever  so  well  prepared,  and 
it  is  always  advisable  to  provide  shelter  by  a  close  planting  of 
free-growing  trees  as  "nurses,"  and  to  be  removed  as  their 
services  can  be  dispensed  with.  By  such  aid  choice  and  valu- 
able trees  will  attain  a  greater  size  in  ten  years  than  they 
would  in  thirty  years  if  planted  unsheltered. 

But  while  a  great  deal  may  be  found  to  admire  in  the  orna- 
mental department  of  Rangemore,  and  much  instruction  be 
gathered,  especially  from  its  semi-natural  features,  yet  it  is  the 
garden  proper — the  walled  enclosures,  and  the  work  that  is 
done  in  them,  its  extent  and  thoroughness — which  are  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  fine  place. 

The  walled  gardens,  which  are  on  Mr.  Bass's  private  estate, 
are  six  acres  in  extent,  and  contain  glass  structures  of  such  size 
and  numbers  as  are  seldom  seen  in  a  private  establishment. 
They  consist  of  forty  houses  besides  pits  and  frames,  and  an 
idea  of  their  extent  will  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  three  miles  and  a  half  of  hot-water  pipes.  These 
pipes  are  heated  by  three  boilers  at  an  annual  cost  for  fuel  of 
£700.  The  forcing  of  vegetables  is  carried-on  on  an  extensive 
Foale.  Seakale  is  provided  in  October ;  Asparagus  in  November, 
£70  worth  of  crowns  being  forced  annually,  the  best  being 
prepared  in  France  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons ; 
green  Peas  (a  few)  are  had  at  Christmas,  French  Beans  nearly 
always,  also  Mushrooms  and  salading. 

Fruit  is  also  extensively  provided  for  Mr.  Bass's  English 
and  Scotch  establishments.  The  work  of  fruit-packing  is  of 
no  trifling  character,  it  not  being  unusual  to  send  to  Scotland 
7  or  8  owt.  twice  a  week  during  the  autumn  months.  This, 
after  travelling  five  hundred  miles  by  railway,  fifty  by  water, 
and  twenty-five  by  land,  invariably  reaches  its  destination  in 
good  condition.  Grapes  are  packed  in  stout  glazed  brown 
paper,  each  bunch  forming  a  cone ;  the  bunches  are  packed 
with  base  and  apex  interfitting,  and  frequently  arrive  with 
little  or  no  loss  of  bloom.  This  stout  paper  and  wadding  are 
tbfi  only  materials  used  in  packing.  Boxes  are  made  conve- 
nient for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  these  are  placed  in 
hampers,  packed  in  dry  leaves,  so  that  injury  by  jolting  and 
shaking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  paper  has  a  perfectly 
glazed  and  smooth  surface,  and  is  found  to  disfigure  the  Grapes 
less  than  any  other  kind  of  envelope. 

The  garden,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  is  comparatively  new, 
and  one  might  fancy  that  the  site  had  been  chosen  on  the 
principle  that  as  it  would  do  for  nothing  else  it  might  do  for  a 
garden.  The  ground  is  eo  irrfgular  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impoEsible,  to  have  worked  it  by  the  plough ;  and  the 
natural  soil  is  of  that  hard,  heavy,  barren  nature  that  Messrs. 
Luokhnrst  and  Taylor  have  written  about.    If  either  of  them 


have  a  more  ungenial  staple  than  the  soil  at  Rangemore  they 
are  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  But  bad  soil  brings  out  good  quali- 
ties, not  of  fruit  and  vegetables  merely,  but  skill  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  oulturist.  The  soil  is  here  so  inert,  and 
worse  than  inert,  that  sites  for  fruit  borders  have  to  be  ex- 
cavated and  made  entirely  of  new  soil.  Even  Asparagus  will 
not  grow  unless  the  beds  are  made  entirely  of  new  soil,  for  the 
natural  soil  when  in  contact  with  the  shoots  causes  them  to 
rot  off  as  if  poisoned.  A  soil  of  this  nature  can  only  be  made 
fertile  by  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital  and  skill.  Fire  is 
the  only  real  renovator,  and  fire  has  been  here  applied.  It  is  a 
matter  of  manuring  the  ground  with  coals,  and  is  expensive,  but 
it  is  really  the  most  economical  mode  of  treatment.  By  burn- 
ing, and  persevering  work,  many  crops  now  grow  luxuriantly 
which  otherwise  would  not  grow  at  all.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  ground  and  the  soft  and  unstable 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  the  garden  walls  where 
they  crossed  the  hollows  had  to  be  put  in  15  feet  deep.  Diffi- 
culties have,  however,  only  been  regarded  as  "  things  to  be 
overcome,"  and  the  lofty  and  substantial  walls  are  firm,  and 
are  being  rapidly  clothed  with  trees.  The  condition  ol  the 
soil  is  totally  changed,  and  is  profitable,  and  the  extensive 
glass  structures  are  not  in  better  condition  than  are  their  con- 
tents— the  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  &c.,  and  plants.  But  as  has 
been  said,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  borders  have  been  made  of 
new  soil ;  and  when  we  look  at  their  extent  both  under  glass 
and  in  the  open  garden,  and  are  informed  that  the  soil  has 
been  brought  from  a  distance  of  five  to  six  miles,  we  in  some 
degree  realise  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  work,  and  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  the  present  completeness  of  the  gardens 
and  of  the  general  excellence  of  their  many  productions. 

It  is  not  possible,  neither  is  it  necessary,  to  particularise  the 
condition  and  contents  of  every  house,  for  100  yards  of  I'eaoh 
houses  are  only  the  counterpart  of  another ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  my  next  communication  only  notice  in  a  general  way 
a  few  prominent  features  of  the  place,  pausing  at  anything 
which  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  especially  as  affording  a 
measure  of  instruction. — J,  W. 


HOW  NEAR  TOGETHER  SHOULD  THE 
RASPBERRY  BE  PLANTED? 

All  writers,  I  think,  give  3  by  3  feet  as  the  proper  distance. 
Visiting  plantations  this  past  summer,  I  found  one  where  the 
plants  were  in  rows  of  3  feet  apart,  but  were  from  16  to  18 
inches  apart  only  in  the  row.  The  grower  only  permitted  one 
cane  to  fruit,  while  one  cane  only  was  grown  for  fruit  of  the 
coming  season.  He  certainly  had  the  largest  and  finest  berries 
that  I  saw  anywhere  of  the  same  variety,  the  Frauconia,  and 
he  told  me  that  his  expense  of  picking  was  less  than  when 
grown  three  or  four  stems  to  hill,  with  as  many  more  of  canes 
for  next  year,  and  the  extra  price  for  these  large  berries  more 
than  balanced  the  account.  His  practice  is  to  pinch  the  top 
of  the  young  cane  of  this  season  when  about  1  foot  high, 
then  again  when  it  had  made  a  growth  of  6  inches,  then  again 
at  G  inches,  until  it  is  3  feet  high.  Ilis  pinching-back  was  an 
easy  and  quick  job,  and  left  the  stems  with  lateral  leaves 
resembling  little  trees,  and  they  stood  so  firm  that  no  wires  or 
stakes  were  needed. — F.  R.  E. — {Boston  Cultivator.) 

[It  would  be  well  for  this  experiment  to  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale  to  test  its  value  in  this  country ;  we  have  not  before 
heard  of  the  practice  of  "  summer  pinching  "  having  been 
applied  to  the  Raspberry. — Ens.] 


THE   HOLLY. 


[This  is  tbe  conclusion  of  Mr.  J.  Eeotieb's  communication  commenced  in  our 
last  number.] 

The  Greeks  named  Holly  Agria — that  is,  ferocious,  on 
account  of  its  prickly  leaves.  The  Romans  similarly  called  it 
Aquifolium,  from  acH(»)H,  sharp,  ani  folium,  a  leaf.  Bauhiu 
first  named  it  Ilex  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Quercus  Ilex,  the  true  Ilex  of  Virgil.  Lmnasus 
adopted  the  name  of  Ilex  for  the  genus,  and  preserved  the 
name  of  Aqnifolium  for  the  most  anciently  known  species. 
The  name  Holly  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  holy," 
as  Turner  in  his  "  Herbal"  calls  it  Holy  and  Holy  Tree,  pro- 
bably from  its  being  used  as  a  decoration  at  the  holy  time  of 
Christmas,  not  only  in  houses  but  in  churches.  The  German 
name  Christdori},  the  Danish  name  Christorn,a.ndi  the  Swedith 
name  Christtoni,  seem  to  justify  this  conjecture.    I  have  also 
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fouad  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Bush  and  Yew  speaking  of 
Christmas  times;  beside,  also,  it  used  to  be  spelt  "Holy" 
years  back.  In  England  Holly  also  bears  the  names  of  Hnlver, 
Hulfere,  and  Holme. 

Dr.  Prior  says,  "  Holly  or  Holm  is  on  the  eastern  border 
called  HoUeu,  the  old  form  of  the  word,  and  that  from  which 
holm  has  been  formed  by  the  change  of  n  to  m,  as  Lime  from 
Line ;  A.S.  Iiolen  or  liohgn,  a  word  derived  from  L.  Vlcx, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  was  confused  with  Hex,  the  Holm 
Oak  of  the  ancients,  whence  the  adjective  xiligna,  and  with  the 
prefixed  aspirate,  huUijna  and  holegn.  The  form  UoUij  will 
have  been  the  more  readily  adopted,  from  the  branches  of  this 
shrub  being  used  for  Olive  branches,  and  strewed  before  the 
image  of  Jesus,  in  certain  solemnities  of  the  Church  that 
represented  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Thus  in  Googe's 
Naogeorgns — 

"  He  iR  even  the  game  that,  long  agone. 

While  in  the  Bti-eete  He  roade. 

The  people  mette,  and  Olive  bowes 

So  thicke  before  Him  etroade." 

Hulver  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  for  Olive,  Olivier. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties,  and  very  many  shades 
of  each  variety.  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of 
common  Holly — Narrow-leaved,  Broad-leaved,  the  High-Clere, 
the  Thiok-margin-leaved,  the  Laurel-leaved,  the  Ciliated-leaved, 
the  Smaller,  the  Recurved,  the  Serrated,  the  Curled,  the  Fierce 
or  Ferooiously-spined-leaved,  the  Thick-leaved,  the  Aged  or 
Spineless,  the  Variegated-leaved,  the  White-edged-leaved,  the 
Gold-edged -leaved,  the  White-spotted -leaved  or  Milkmaid 
Holly ,  the  Gold-spotted,  the  Silver- blotched  Hedgehog,  the  Gold- 
blotched  Hedgehog,  the  Yellow- fruited,  and  the  Gold-fruited. 
The  largest  HoUies  in  Kent,  Buckingham,  and  Surrey  grow  in 
loam  on  chalk.  Holly  likes  a  free  loamy  soil,  and  attains  its 
largest  height  in  rich  sandy  loam. 

The  Holly  tree  has  been  admired  from  the  earliest  periods. 
In  former  times  it  was  largely  grown  for  hedges.  Evelyn's 
Holly  hedge  at  Saye's  Court,  Deptford,  100 feet  long,  9  feet  high, 
5  feet  iu  diameter,  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ray — i.e.,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  also  some 
hedges  iu  France  over  two  hundred  years  old.  Evelyn  observes, 
"I  have  seen  hedges,  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  Holly, 
20  feet  in  height  kept  upright,  and  the  gilded  sort  budded 
low,  and  in  two  or  three  places  one  above  another,  shorn  and 
fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters  architecturally  shaped, 
and  at  due  distance ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
sant, the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumuiations  with  scarlet 
festoons  and  encarpa."  There  are  several  noted  Holly  hedges 
in  Scotland.  The  only  objection  to  Holly  as  a  hedge  is  its 
slow  growth.  When  obtained  it  is  the  best  hedge  and  the 
least  expensive  to  maintain. 

The  wood  of  the  Holly  has  peculiar  properties.  It  is  white, 
except  in  the  centre  of  old  trucks,  there  brown.  It  is  very 
useful  in  joining,  cabinet-making  and  turning,  mathematical 
instrument  making,  wood-engraving,  for  whip  handles  and 
walking  sticks,  also  for  veneering ;  and  though  the  wood  is 
naturally  so  white,  when  dyed  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
ebony.  It  is  not  grown  enough  to  make  it  much  used  as  a 
veneer.  As  in  Mistletoe,  the  bark  affords  birdlime.  The 
decoction  of  the  bark  has  been  used  to  calm  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  six  or  eight  cause  violent  vomiting. 
Though  the  birds,  especially  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  feed  on 
them  they  are  considered  poisonous  to  men. 

The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  in  places  of  worship  pre- 
vailed before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  iu  proof  of 
which  reference  is  made  to  texts  of  Scripture,  particularly 
in  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah,  as  having  reference  to  it ;  but  the 
evergreens  originally  made  use  of  were  the  branches  of  the 
Pine,  Fir,  Cedar,  and  sprigs  of  Box.  Holly  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Christians  at  Rome 
and  was  probably  adopted  for  decorating  the  churches  at 
Christmas,  because  Holly  was  used  in  the  great  saturnalia 
which  occurred  at  that  period  ;  and  it  was  the  poUoy  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the 
pagans  and  Christians  as  closely  as  could  be  permitted  iu  their 
outward  forms.  It  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Romans 
to  send  boughs  of  Holly  during  even  the  satiunalia,  as  em- 
blematical of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to 
their  friends  at  that  season,  and  the  Holly  became  then  to  be 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good  will.  It  was  for 
this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  conciUate  the  pagans, 
well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of 
Christianity,  whicbJ',incnlcateB  peace  and  good  will  to  man. 


Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity.  In  England  perhaps  the  earliest 
record  of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  HoUy  written 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Stowe 
in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  published  in  1598,  says  that  in 
his  time  every  man's  house,  the  parish  churches,  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  conduits,  market  cross,  etc.,  were  decorated  with 
Holme   [Holly] ,  Ivy,  and  Bays  at  Christmas. 

The  Holly  is  of  long  duration,  as  we  read  of  a  tree  in  Tus- 
culum  30  feet  iu  circumference,  with  ten  branches  of  such 
magnitude  that  each  might  pass  for  a  tree.  This  single  tree 
alone  resembles  a  wood.  Cole,  in  his  "  Paradise  of  Plants," 
says  he  knew  a  similar  tree.  The  owner  cut  it  down  and 
caused  it  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a 
coffin,  and  left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  too,  both  parties 
being  very  corpulent.  There  are  Hollies  in  Frensham  in 
Surrey  some  CO  feet  high.  Evelyn  mentions  some  large  Hollies 
near  his  place  at  Wootton  in  Surrey,  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  was  once  a  fort  called  Holmsdale  Castle,  from,  as 
he  supposes,  the  number  of  Holmes  or  Hollies  which  once 
grew  there.  The  names  of  Holmsdale,  Holmwood,  and  Holme 
Castle  occur  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  applied  in  consequence  of  the  abund- 
ance of  Holly  at  these  places  at  the  time  they  were  named. 
In  18G2  Mr.  Mayhew  made  a  calculation  that  about  50,000 
bunches  of  Holly  and  50,000  of  Mistletoe  were  sold  in  London 
every  season  ;  and  that  £200  worth  of  Holly  was  required  only 
for  the  sprigs  to  be  stuck  in  the  puddings  in  the  metropolis. 


COVERING  VINE  BORDERS. 

After  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  most  culti- 
vators will  doubtless  prefer  having  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pro- 
ducing late-keeping  Grapes  in  inside  borders;  and  if  the  roots 
or  a  portion  of  them  are  outside,  they  will  feel  safer  if  the 
surfaces  of  such  borders  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains 
in  the  autumn  and  winter.  That  an  influx  of  moisture  to 
Grapes  after  they  have  ripened  is  detrimental  to  their  keeping 
is  pretty  generally  admitted ;  but  much,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has 
reminded  us,  depends  on  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Walker  adds  very  convincing  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  this  point.  He  has  told  us  of  his  failure 
to  preserve  Grapes  where  the  border  was  covered  with  glass, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  have  damp  soil  turned  up  in  the 
house. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  dry  border  and  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere is  more  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  of  Grapes  than  is  a 
wet  border  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  We  seldom  find  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  hang  better  than  those  in  orchard  houees 
where  the  Vines  are  trained  very  thinly  and  where  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  is  aiiorded,  not  for  the  Vines  but  for  the 
trees.  Very  commonly  in  such  houses  do  Black  Hamburgh^ 
hang  plump  and  fresh  until  January :  an  advantage  to  their 
thin  training  and  full  light  and  air-exposure  is  that  the  Vines 
are  generally  planted  inside  and  trained  up  the  pillars. 

That  Grapes  have  frequently  been  preserved  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  borders  have  not  been  covered,  is  unde- 
niable, and  "  W.  E."  has  quoted  a  case  in  point  where  the 
house  in  addition  to  the  Vines  contained  plants  which  had  to 
be  watered  occasionally.  I  have  preserved  Grapes  under  similar 
circumstances  by  bestowing  great  care  on  the  temperature  and 
ventilation,  but  I  found  the  work  much  more  easy  after  I 
obtained  shutters  for  the  borders. 

That  heavy  autumnal  rains  facilitate  the  decay  of  Grapes  I 
found  out  by  accident.  The  down  pipe  conducting  the  watir 
from  the  vinery  became  obstructed,  and  before  it  could  be 
rectified  the  border  near  it  became  thoroughly  saturated,  acd 
the  Grapes  on  the  three  Vines  which  were  so  much  soaked 
decayed  much  more  rapidly  than  those  on  the  other  Vines  in 
the  same  house. 

I  have  found  too  that  when  shutters  are  provided  they  should , 
if  much  rain  fall,  be  used  early  in  the  autumn,  and  not  withheld 
until  the  Vines  have  cast  their  foUago.  AVith  heavy  autumnal 
rains,  when  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  is  more  or  less  in  an  active 
state,  much  more  water  is  conveyed  to  the  fruit  than  by  a 
similar  weight  of  rain  after  the  foUage  has  fallen.  Indeed  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  Grapes  which  are  cut  and  the  stems 
inserted  in  bottles  of  water  do  not  receive  as  much  moisture 
as  do  those  on  Vines  in  uncovered  borders  and  after  the  foliage 
has  fallen. 

During  late  years  1  have  covered  my  borders  early — that  is, 
considerably  before  the  Vines  have  cast  their  foliage,  and  have 
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found  the  advantage  of  eg  doing  by  the  better  keeping  of  the 
Grapes.  I  have  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  par- 
tially covered  a  border,  leaving  the  other  part  exposed,  and 
found  the  covering  decidedly  beneficial. 

Previong  to  placing  on  the  fhutters  I  have  been  careful  to 
note  that  the  border  was  not  dry,  for  to  cover  up  a  border  in 
a  dry  state  and  to  keep  it  dry  for  eix  to  Eeven  months  is  to 
injure  the  constitution  of  the  Vines.  Mr.  Walker  with  his 
glass  coverings  appears  to  be  specially  careful  on  this  point, 
and  finds  it  necessary  to  water  the  borders  periodically  before 
finally  removing  the  lights  which  thelter  them. 

The  soaked  Vines  referred  to  as  injuring  the  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  Grapes  did  not  iujure  the  Vines,  for  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  in  the  following  season  producing  the 
finest  Grapes  in  the  house.  Coverings,  therefore,  while  being 
useful  must  not  be  abused ;  their  employment  must  be 
governed  by  the  rainfall,  the  drainage,  and  the  retentive  or 
percolative  nature  of  the  soil — or,  in  other  words,  I  attach 
more  importance  to  the  intelligence  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  man  than  to  the  mere  rain-proof  nature  of  the  covers. 

Just  as  the  keeping  properties  of  Cherries  and  Gooseberries 
are  impaired  by  heavy  rains  in  summer,  so  are  Grapes  injured 
by  heavy  rains  in  autumn — that  is,  when  the  Vines  are  in 
full  leaf,  and  summoning  the  roots  to  send  them  up  all  the 
water  they  can  absorb.  I  therefore  cover  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  in  September  and  at  other  times  not 
until  November,  and  the  covers  have  decidedly  afforded  me 
great  assistance  in  prolonging  and  preserving  late-hanging 
Grapes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  skins  of  the  Grapes  influencing  their 
keeping,  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  well-finished  skin. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  berries  deficient  in  colour  have  thinner 
skins  than  those  which  are  well-coloured,  and  the  latter  keep 
the  best.  I  have  occasionally  cropped  the  Vines  under  my 
charge  very  heavily — too  heavily,  as  some  uncoloured  bunches 
have  proved.  These  have  had  thin  skins  and  would  not  keep. 
As  a  rule,  the  lighter  Vines  are  cropped  the  stouter  is  the 
foliage  and  also  the  skins  of  the  fruit ;  and  I  have  found  such 
fruit  on  such  lightly  cropped  Vines  to  keep  the  best. 

I  observed  also  that  the  thin-skinned  Gooseberries  during 
the  deluge  of  last  summer  were  the  first  to  decay;  the  thicker- 
skinned  varieties  alone  surviving  the  watery  ordeal  to  which 
the  crop  was  subjected,  and  in  some  districts  almost  totally 
destroyed. 

Lightly  cropped  Vines,  well-skinned  bunches,  and  fully- 
coloured  berries  I  prefer  for  late-hanging  Grapes  ;  and  shelter- 
ing the  borders  as  soon  as  heavy  rains  fall  in  the  autumn,  and 
paying  due  regard  to  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  are,  I  consider,  important  items  leading  to  success. — 

A   NOETHEEN    GAEDENEB. 


NEW   BOOK. 


Potatoes  :  or  How  to  Grow  One  Thousand  Pounds  of  Potatoes 

from    One    Pound    of  Seed.      By   James   Pink.      London : 

William  Eidgway,  lO'.t,  Piccadilly. 

[The  following  review  of  this  sensational  pamphlet  is  from 
the  pen  of  an  experienced  Potato-cultivator,  and  one  whom 
we  know  has  no  prejudices  against  new  vegetables  as  such,  of 
which  proof  is  afforded  by  the  tone  of  his  article  on  "Peas 
New  and  Old,"  which  we  pubhshed  last  week.] 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventeen  pages  of  widely  printed 
matter.  In  half  a  dozen  of  these  pages  the  author  describes 
the  mode  of  culture  which  he  adopted  in  raising  a  trifle  over 
two-thirds  of  the  standard  weight  from  lib.  of  seed  (diseased 
tubers  not  being  weighed),  the  remaining  pages  being  devoted 
to  a  recapitulation  ol  the  conditions  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 
in  offering  ceitain  prizes,  a  commentary  on  the  proceedings  in 
connection  with  that  Anglo- American  enterprise,  a  little  philo- 
sophy, and  some  sentences  of  complaint  in  the  "  interests  of 
truth"  and  for  the  "benefit  of  horticulture." 

The  object  of  the  author  is  avowedly  remonstrative,  for  he 
states  that  he  "had  not  the  remotest  idea"  of  writing  the 
pamphlet  until  "  discredit  was  thrown  on  the  successful  com- 
petitors by  the  Gardeners'  CJironicle  "  in  the  following  report ; 
— "  We  should  not  be  surprised  it  the  course  taken  by  the 
Judges  does  not  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of  discontent; 
but  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  has  closed  one  of  the  greatest 
horticultural  farces  ever  put  before  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how,  by  any  possible  means,  this  competition  can 
ever  be  of  any  benefit  to  horticulture."     Now,  as  to  the  "  dis- 


credit," that  clearly  refers  to  the  scheme,  and  not  to  the  men 
who  carried  it  out ;  as  to  the  predicted  "  discontent,"  the 
pamphlet  proves  its  existence,  while  it  fails  to  prove  that  the 
competition  will  or  can  "  benefit  horticulture." 

In  the  "interests  of  truth"  we  may  give  Mr.  Pink  the 
fullest  credit  for  the  legitimate  way  which  he  carried  out  his 
experiments.  We  accept  his  weights  to  the  last  ounce,  and 
recognise  his  cultural  skill  in  producing  his  sensational  crop. 
He  reveals  a  good  knowledge  of  Potato  culture  by  deeply 
working  the  ground  and  adding  to  it  the  following  mamres  :  — 
"Ten  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  leaf  mould,  one 
bushel  of  soot,  4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Gibs,  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  10  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,"  to  eight  and  a  half  perches  of  ground, 
further  dressing  with  "  50  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  pre- 
vious to  the  final  earthing-up  of  the  plants." 

The  pound  of  Snowflake  was  cut  into  eighty-two  sets,  and 
Eureka  into  121  sets,  a  further  pound  of  Brownlee's  Beauty 
being  cut  into  forty-three  sets  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
ground.  The  sets  were  planted  on  April  3rd  in  drills  ?.  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  sets.  On  August  Gth 
the  crop  was  taken  up,  the  Euieka  produce  weighing  072  lbs. ; 
Snowflake,  405  lbs.  ;  and  Brownlee's  Beauty,  290  lbs.  The 
3  lbs.  of  seed  thus  yielding,  not  3000  lbs.,  but  1307 lb3.  of  pro- 
duce, or,  including  the  diseased  tubers,  the  average  may  be 
put  as  half  the  standard  weight,  or  500  lbs.  per  1  lb.  of  seed. 

Twenty  sets  of  the  latter  sort  were  planted  on  inverted 
flower-pots  (24'ij)  sunk  at  the  requisite  depth,  as  an  experiment 
in  drainage,  and  these  produced  half  a  pound  per  hill  more 
than  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Now,  in  the  "interests  of  truth"  all  this  maybe  at  once 
accepted  as  correct.  As  a  curiosity  it  is  novel,  but  as  a  crop 
of  Potatoes  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  of  no  real  "  benefit  to 
horticulture,"  because  practically  it  is  not  a  large  but,  cou- 
eidering  the  high  culture  of  the  ground,  really  a  small  crop, 
and  for  any  real  benefit  that  it  can  confer  (except  to  those 
immediately  interested)  it  is  practically  worthless,  and  adda 
nothing  whatever  to  the  cause  of  "  the  food  supply  of  the 
country." 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  must  not  be  treated  in  a 
superficial  manner.  "  Anything,"  it  has  been  said  (but  not 
in  the  pamphlet),  "  can  be  proved  by  figures,"  but  figures  are 
sometimes  fallacious.  Let  us  see  where  they  lead  us  in  Mr, 
Pink's  own  example  of  practice. 

By  sinking  flower  pots  he  obtained  an  increase  of  half  a 
pound  per  root.  According  to  that,  if  the  plan  had  been  car- 
ried out  throughout  the  ground.  Eureka  would  have  jjroduced 
730  lbs.  instead  of  672  lbs.,  and  the  aggregate  bulk  would  have 
been  nearly  1500  lbs.  instead  of  1123  lbs.  But  let  us  go  further. 
If  Eureka  had  been  so  planted  to  the  extent  of  an  acre  the 
pots  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  crop  at  3s,  Gd.  per 
pound  (the  selling  price  of  the  tubers)  by  £420.  The  pota 
could  be  delivered  on  the  ground  at  3d.  each,  and  they  could 
be  planted  for  Id.  each.  At  the  rate  of  increase  and  price 
quoted  each  pot  would  leave  a  profit  of  Is.  9i2.,  and  would 
bring  up  the  crop  of  Eureka  to  a  value  of  upwards  of  £1000 
per  acre.  All  that  on  paper  looks  wonderfully  like  benefiting 
horticulture,  but  in  practice  there  would  be  slight  drawbacks; 
the  value  of  the  produce  would  not  (happily)  be  sustained,  and 
perhaps  every  pot  would  not  bring  its  additional  half  pound. 
At  any  rate,  advantageous  and  profitable  as  the  pot  plan  and 
eye  subdivision  of  Eurekas  at  3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  may  appear  by 
rules  of  arithmetic,  not  many  cultivators  will  adopt  it  in  pro- 
ducing crops  for  the  markets,  and  the  experiment  remains 
empty— a  novelty  conferring  no  benefit,  aud  viewing  it  in 
regard  to  the  "  food  supply,"  it  would  make  that  food  terribly 
"dear  meat." 

In  seeking  to  prove  the  great  public  value  of  the  system 
detailed  in  the  pamphlet,  the  author  takes  his  stand  on  the 
old  aphorism  of  "  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,"  and  hence  he  concludes  that  "the  compe- 
titors have  done  good  service  to  horticulture."  Lst  us  test 
the  soundness  of  this  premise.  The  "  two  blade  theory,"  like 
other  two-edged  blades,  cuts  both  ways.  Before  the  grass  can 
be  beneficial  it  must  possess  the  quality  of  being  "  good  to 
eat."  Most  dwellers  in  the  country  have  seen  two,  an!  many 
more  than  two,  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  aud  they  have  also  seen  the  cattle  avoid  these  rank 
knolls  which  have  been  scattered  over  the  pastures,  even  when 
the  animals  have  been  starving  for  want.  Where  that  is  seen 
it  is  regarded  by  the  agriculturist  as  the  result  of  neglect, 
and  betokens  bad  management,  because  the  elements  of  the 
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Eoil  and  manure  are  wasted,  and  the  additional  grass  represents 
loss  instead  of  profit. 

Now,  not  one  word  is  said  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  good 
quality  of  the  American  Potatoes,  and,  for  anght  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary  they  may  be  "  Boss  Tweeds,"  and  have  taken 
more  than  they  gave ;  but  the  author  does  state  that  he  grew 
"  forty  sorts,"  and  that  "  Eureka  was  the  first  to  be  affected 
by  the  disease  (on  July  2l6t),  and  next  Suowflake,  and  then 
Brownell's  Beauty."  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  result,  for  if 
two  Potatoes  have  been  made  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  the  increase  is  a  loss,  and  not  a  gain,  unless  the  produce 
be  sound  and  of  good  quality. 

The  value  of  the  varieties  are  assessed  according  to  their 
number  of  eyes.  Eureka  heading  the  list  with  121  eyes.  But 
is  that  any  real  gain  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  substantial  loss  ?  The 
superiority  of  a  tuber  is  generally  expressed  as  having  "  few 
eyes ;"  but  here  for  the  first  time  in  Potato  history  "many  " 
eyes  becomes  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue,  however,  that  ordinary 
observers  and  impartial  judges — those  whose  first  study  is  the 
interest  of  the  community — will  not  and  cannot  recognise, 
and  hence  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  visitors  in  regard  to 
the  many-eyed  monsters  exhibited  at  South  Kensington — a 
verdict  which  may  be  truthfully  entered  in  three  words — words 
that  were  repeated  again  and  again  throughout  the  corridor — 
"  Fit  for  pigs." 

The  double-produce  theory  thus  fails  in  the  essential  point 
which  could  give  it  value ;  but  it  fails  also  irrespective  of  any 
conditions,  for  in  the  experiments  recorded  two  Potatoes  have 
not  been  made  to  grow  where  only  one  could  be  before  pro- 
duced, as  hundreds  of  cultivators  know,  and  aU  may  prove 
during  the  ensuing  season. 

At  the  given  rate  of  produce  the  weight  per  acre  would  be 
under  12  tons.  Why,  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  weight, 
and  is  in  fact  frequently  equalled  in  the  Potato-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  in  field  culture  under 
simple  plough  tillage. 

But  let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  We  take  the  produce  aa 
stated  as  averaging  nearly  6  lbs.  per  hill  (square  yard) ;  the 
cost  of  the  seed  being  10s.  6d.  Now  take  an  equal  number  of 
Bound  sets  of  Victorias,  Regents,  or  Dalmahoys.  These  at  an 
average  weight  of  2  ozj.  each  may  be  purchased  for  Is.  f>d. 
Prepare  them  well,  and  plant  in  similar  ground,  similarly 
manured,  and  the  crop,  instead  of  being  6  lbs.  per  square  yard 
"  fit  for  pigs,"  will  be  at  the  least  12  lbs.  per  square  yard,  and 
fit  for  princes.  Which  mode  confers  the  greatest  "  benefit  to 
horticulture,"  and  does  most  for  the  "food  supply  of  the 
country  ?"  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  greater  amount  of  valu- 
able produce  at  small  cost ;  in  the  other  a  lesser  amount  of 
questionable  produce  at  great  cost. 

The  Potato  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  the  question  of 
its  supply  and  improvement  must  be  subservient  to  ordinary 
requirements  and  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  and  most 
economical  modes  of  production.  If  it  cannot  stand  this  test 
a  new  introduction  is  only  an  innovation — a  novelty,  and  not 
an  improvement  of  real  worth  and  national  value. 

If  Mr.  Pink's  pamphlet  is  productive  of  good,  it  will  be  by 
stimulating  inquiry  and  in  fostering  deeper  thought  amongst 
cultivators  as  to  how  they  can  best,  and  in  the  mobt  practical 
manner,  produce  the  greatest  supply  of  superior  produce  at 
the  least  cost.  That  will  not  be  by  performing  a  surgical 
operation  on  the  eyes  of  Eureka. 

But,  it  may  be  urged  that  all  new  Potatoes  must  have  a 
trial.  True  :  the  Americans  have  had  a  trial,  and  what  is  the 
result?  Let  those  who  have  to  purchase  in  the  markets  of 
cities  and  towns  answer.  Is  the  standard  of  quality  improved 
in  the  greengrocers'  shops  ?  Is  the  supply  in  London  better 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago?  nay,  is  it  not  worse?  Are  there  no 
"Early  Roses"  sold  to  the  multitude  as  "Flukes,"  and  at 
Fluke  prices?  When  an  affirmative  reply  must  be  given  to 
the  latter  questions,  and  a  negative  to  the  former,  then  the 
improvements  have  shown  themselves  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  after  a  period  of  trial  has  been  sufficient  to  create  an 
effect. 

It  is  unfortunately  pretty  clear  that  the  foreign  novelties 
have  been  over-eetimated.  They  are  for  "  show  "  rather  than 
for  real  service,  and  it  is  not  a  "  benefit  to  horticulture  "  to 
exalt  them  above  their  sphere  and  to  impart  to  them  a  value 
that  they  do  not  possess. 

Managers  of  Potato  shows,  and  the  judges  of  those  shows, 
need  to  exercise  great  discrimination,  or  they  will  fail  in  their 
purpose  of  improving  the  Potato.  That  is  their  aim,  and  it  is 
a  laudable  one ;  but  at  all  great  Potato  gatherings  prizes  are 


awarded  to  dishes  that  would  not  be  permissible  on  a  gentle- 
man's table.  The  prizes  may  be  given  to  the  "  best "  in  the 
classes,  but  that  best  represents  too  often  a  low  type  of  quality. 
That  many  new  sorts  are  imposing  in  appearance  is  willingly 
admitted,  and  that  others  are  good  is  not  disputed,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Fenn.  The  cultivation  of 
new  sorts  gives  pleasure,  and  the  exhibiting  of  the  tubers 
affords  an  enjoyable  field  day  to  the  growers  and  the  public  ; 
but  exhibitions  can  only  be  made  instructive  by  special  care 
and  discrimination,  lest  a  fictitious  value  be  given  under  the 
stamp  of  authority  to  sorts  that  cannot  eventually  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

As  to  offering  prizes  of  the  nature  of  those  championed  by 
Mr.  Pink  in  his  pamphlet,  they  can  no  more  "  benefit  horti- 
culture" than  would  prizes  for  the  greatest  weight  of  Cabbages 
from  an  ounce  of  seed,  where  Robinson's  Champion  Cattle 
Cabbage  would  inevitably  triumph,  while  Early  York  and 
other  small  sorts  of  superior  quality  would  have  to  hide  their 
"  diminished  heads,"  and  be  dishonoured. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  nbted  that  this  has,  like  the  pamphlet 
which  suggested  it,  been  written  solely  in  the  "interests  of 
truth"  and  for  the  "  benefit  of  horticulture." 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

FoKcisG  Salads. — The  increasing  demand  for  the  different 
kinds  of  salad  plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  one  of  my 
reasons  for  making  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  best  and 
most  convenient  modes  of  raising  them  for  use ;  and  the  next 
is,  that  aa  in  most  instances  the  more  substantial  ingredients 
of  the  salad  bowl  which  are  grown  in  summer,  such  as  Lettuces 
and  the  different  sorts  of  Endive,  will  by  this  time  be  nearly 
exhausted,  that  it  is  time  to  think  of  supplying  their  place  with 
others  in  a  forced  state.    I  will  therefore  begin  with 

Chicory. — This  ia  a  root  much  like  a  Carrot  in  shape,  and 
should  be  grown  in  rich  ground  in  summer,  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  stored  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  roots;  but  the 
crowns  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  so  closely  as  to  interfere  with 
their  growth,  as  it  ia  from  these  that  the  produce  comes  when 
forced.  For  forcing  the  roots  may  be  planted  in  soil  on  a  bed 
of  heating  material,  also  in  any  heated  house  or  frame;  or  for 
an  amateur  perhaps  the  moat  convenient  way  would  be  to  pot  a 
few  roots,  say  a  dozen  in  each  pot,  and  place  them  in  the  forcing 
house,  turning  another  pot  over  this  to  keep  them  dark,  which 
in  all  cases  must  be  done  in  order  to  have  the  leaves  properly 
blanched.  One  inexpensive  mode  is,  when  a  good  heap  of  leaves 
can  be  brought  together,  to  dig  a  space  sufficiently  large,  in  the 
middle  of  it  put  some  soil  in,  and  when  the  heat  is  rising 
moderately  plant  the  roots.  Bank  up  the  leaves  high  enough 
on  er.ch  side  to  support  a  covering — this  may  be  a  thatched 
hurdle — and  afterwards  covered  with  leaves  or  rough  litter  to 
keep  the  heat  iu.  Than  this  there  is  no  better  plan  for  raising 
Chicory.  Violent  heat  ia  to  be  guarded  against,  for  this  root  is 
easily  excited  into  growth.    Next  in  popularity  are 

JJ<j(?is7ifs.— These  require  heat  if  wanted  early,  but  they  also 
need  hght  and  to  be  grown  near  the  glass.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  make  up  a  bed  specially  for  them,  as  they  being 
scon  over  may  be  grown  with  other  crops,  such  aa  Early  Horn 
Carrots,  Potatoea,  or  even  with  Asparagus;  when  these  crops 
are  planted  sow  the  Radish  seed  among  them  and  lightly  cover 
it;  the  Eadishea  are  aoon  up,  and  with  a  little  care  are  quickly 
in  for  use.  Wood's  Early  Frame,  the  French  Breakfast,  and 
Oval-shaped  Scarlet  are  desirable  aorta;  the  scarlet  and  whita 
■Tui-nip  Radishes  may  also  be  relied  upon.  If  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  Radiahea  ia  required  it  will  be  necesaary  to  make  beds 
on  purpoae  for  them  at  this  early  season. 

Lettuces. — Though  these  are  not  generally  forced  they  are  so 
very  important  in  a  salad  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  pos- 
sible means  to  obtain  them  at  all  seasons.  I  am  now  using 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  a  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  the  Siberian  Cos, 
which  were  sown  late  and  have  been  planted  out  under  tempo- 
rary covering  and  protected  from  frost,  and  a  framefol  of  Bath 
Cos  is  in  store  for  succession.  To  succeed  these  another  crop 
must  be  sown  under  protection  as  soon  as  possible.  The  shelter 
afforded  by  a  cold  frame  is  all  that  ia  required.  The  plants 
must  be  grown  thinly  and  advanced  steadily,  or  they  run  up  so 
delicate  as  not  to  produce  hearts  and  are  therefore  worthlese ; 
and  again,  in  every  garden  there  ought  to  be  a  store  planted 
out  under  walla.  I  always  make  it  a  practice  of  raising  a  good 
number  of  plants  of  the  small  Cabbage  kind,  and  I  have  always 
proved  them  useful. 

Mustard  and  Cress  is  ever  in  demand,  because  if  not  generally 
employed  in  salads  it  is  used  by  itpelf.  It  can  be  raised  in 
nearly  any  place  where  there  is  a  temperature  above  40°.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  regularly  over  the  surfaces  of  shallow 
boxes  or  pans,  and  then  pressed  into  the  soil  by  some  flat 
inetrument  and  not  covered,  but  be  kept  watered ;  the  seeds  soon 
germinate  even  in  a  dark  place,  when  the  pans  can  be  brought 
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to  the  light,  and  in  a  week  or  two  their  produce  will  be  fit  to 
cut. — T.  Kecoud. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE   PRESENT   WEEK. 

HABDY   FRUIT    GAKDEN. 

O^^^NO  to  the  severe  frost  and  snow  it  haa  not  been  possible  to 
do  any  out-of-door  work,  but  the  men  have  been  cutting  out 
some  of  the  short  branchlets  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded, 
to  support  the  Strawberries  when  ripe.  They  are  tied  up  in 
bandies,  and  placed  in  a  dry  place  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
required. 

In  the  gardens  of  amateur  fruit-growers  of  small  means,  who 
do  their  own  gardening  or  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  skilled  gardener,  a  frequent  blemish  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nnskilful  management  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the  garden  walls. 
One  finds  a  few  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  but  none  of  tbem  giving 
any  real  satisfaction.  The  worst  managed  of  all  are  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  The  walls  are  generally  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
height,  and  the  trees  are  trained  so  that  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
one-third  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  bearing  wood. 

Now  unless  the  amateur  has  plenty  of  spare  time  and  is  an 
enthusiast  in  fruit  culture  he  ought  not  to  grow  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees.  They  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage  cf  all, 
principally  because  of  their  liability  to  bo  attacked  by  insect 
pests.  As  soon  as  the  leaf  buds  open  in  early  spring  they  arc 
attacked  by  the  Peach  aphis,  which  very  soon  spreads  over  the 
trees  and  causes  the  leaves  to  curl;  the  experienced  cultivator 
will  destroy  this  insect  pest  before  the  leaves  are  injured,  by 
careful  washing  with  soft  soap  dissolved  iu  weak  tobacco  water. 
I  have  seen  Peach  trees  so  badly  attacked  with  aphis  that  not 
only  was  the  crop  of  fruit  spoiled  for  that  season  but  also  for  the 
next,  and  the  trees  so  much  injured  that  it  would  require  several 
seasons  of  the  best  management  to  restore  them  to  good  con- 
dition. If  the  trees  efcape  the  attacks  of  aphis  in  the  spring 
they  are  very  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider  iu  the  autumn. 
This  pest  will  begin  its  attacks  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  sets 
in.  It  is  easily  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 
show  a  lighter  green  in  blotches  on  the  upper  surface  from  the 
spider  sucking  the  juices  from  the  under  sides.  Spider  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  the  trees  being  syringed  freely  once  or  twice 
a-day  in  hot  dry  weather.  All  this  is  well  understood  by  the 
trained  gardener,  but  the  amateur  has  not  often  the  time  to 
spare,  nor  does  he  care  for  so  much  syringing.  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees  also  suffer  from  insects  peculiar  to  the  different  trees,  but 
they  are  usually  free  from  red  spider,  and  are  also  much  more 
hardy  than  Peach  trees. 

The  most  useful  hardy  fruit  for  an  amateur's  garden  is  the 
Pear,  not  because  the  fruit  is  of  more  value  than  Plums  or 
Cherries,  but  because  a  succession  can  be  had  from  July  until 
March  or  April.  The  Pear  is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  low 
or  high  walls.  The  best  form  to  train  the  trees  is  the  horizontal, 
and  when  the  walls  are  of  brick  the  work  of  training  is  very 
simple.  Let  us  take  a  tree  one  year  old.  It  has  one  strong 
single  growth  :  this  is  cut  back  to  14  inches  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground .  When  the  tree  starts  in  the  spring  train  one  growth 
perpendicularly,  and  one  on  each  side  in  a  horizontal  direction 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  If  the  centre  growth  is  strong  it  may 
be  stopped  at  9  inches,  when  three  growths  are  again  selected 
and  trained  as  the  others.  We  have  sometimes  had  three  pairs 
of  horizontal  growths  in  one  season  by  pinching  the  centre 
growth.  A  course  of  bricks  is  3  inches,  so  that  if  the  growths 
are  trained  at  every  third  course  they  will  be  9  inches  apart, 
which  is  a  good  distance.  This  is  the  best  method  to  fill  the 
wall  with  bearing  wood,  and  the  trees  can  be  pruned  by  anyone 
with  ordinary  judgment.  The  branches  will  soon  become  studded 
with  fruitful  spurs,  and  their  production  must  be  encouraged  by 
pinching  back  closely  the  young  growths  in  summer.  As  the 
trees  become  old  the  spurs  stand  out  a  great  distance  from  the 
wall,  and  the  trees  sometimes  become  too  crowded  with  them. 
It  is  bad  management  to  allow  this.  It  the  spurs  are  cut  back 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  stem  they  will  start  again  and 
new  spurs  will  be  formed.  If  they  are  too  thick,  cut  the  branch 
on  which  the  spurs  are  close  back  to  the  main  stem.  On  our 
Poar  wall  we  have  planted  at  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
each  tree  a  single  upright  cordon ;  these  are  all  well  studded 
with  fruit  buds  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Apricots  are  the  next  best  trees  for  an  amateur  to  pj^ant,  and 
they  must  be  trained  on  the  fan  system.  The  trees  are  not 
subject  to  insect  attacks,  but  branches  die  off  in  a  mysterious 
manner  sometimes. 

Some  of  the  finer  Apples  may  be  grown,  and  ought  to  be 
trained  like  the  Pear  trees.  The  old  Golden  Pippin  is  greatly 
improved  by  wall  culture,  and  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Eibston, 
&o.,  are  all  worthy  of  walls. 

FRUIT    AND    FORCING   HOUSES. 

Tinerirs. — The  early  houses  are  starting  but  slowly  this 
season.  One  reason  may  be  that  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  days 
together,  and  the  temperature  by  day  is  not  much  different  from 


what  it  is  by  night;  we  fancy  that  the  mild  autumn  had  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  Vines  lost  their  leaves  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  to 
cause  the  buds  to  start,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  buds  are 
started  so  is  it  diflicult  to  start  the  Vines  the  following  season. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  the  buds  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
lateral  growths  that  begin  to  move  in  the  autumn  ;  the  buds  at 
the  base  do  not  start,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  very 
considerably  weakened  by  the  others  beginning  to  grow  at  the 
wrong  season. 

Many  Grape-growers  must  be  iu  the  same  plight  this  season. 
One  grower  stated  at  an  exhibition  in  the  first  week  iu  .July  that 
his  Vines  had  not  a  leaf  on  them  at  that  time,  and  he  had  just 
cut  splendid  fruit  from  the  Vines,  to  which  was  awarded  a  first 
prize. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  Grapes,  with  perfect  bloom,  the  Vines 
must  not  be  syringed,  and  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept  free  from 
rust  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  sulphur  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  If, 
therefore,  red  spider  appears  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  pest 
unchecked  will  destroy  the  leaves,  and  if  this  is  continued 
unchecked  for  a  series  of  years  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Vines 
must  be  reckoned  upon.  We  do  all  that  can  be  done  at  present 
by  careful  attention  as  to  ventilation,  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  ammonia,  &c..  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  spider.  If  it  does  appear  on  the  Vines  it  is  destroyed  or  kept 
in  check  by  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 

In  a  few  days  all  that  is  left  of  the  late  Grapes  will  be  cut. 
The  bunches  with  the  laterals  attached  will  be  placed  iu  the 
fruit-room ;  the  end  of  the  branch  will  be  inserted  in  water. 
The  Vines  will  be  pruned  and  the  houses  washed  as  well  as  the 
Vines,  as  has  been  already  directed  in  the  "  Doings."  The  walls 
are  washed  with  lime  water,  to  which  is  added  a  pound  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  pailful  of  "  wash." 

Peach  House. — Those  who  have  trees  in  flower  in  the  early 
house  must  see  that  the  house  is  judiciously  ventilated,  and  the 
flowers  must  be  artificially  set.  The  beat  way  is  to  pass  a  small 
camel-hair  brush  over  the  flowers.  It  is  tedious  work  to  go  over 
a  large  house  this  way,  but  two  or  three  of  the  best  blooms  on  a 
branch  may  be  done.  When  the  trees  have  been  partially  gone 
over  they  may  be  gently  shaken,  which  will  disperse  the  pollen 
on  such  flowers  as  have  not  been  touched  with  the  brush.  The 
trees  must  not  be  syringed  while  in  flower,  but  the  paths  and 
borders  may  be  sprinkled  every  morning.  Syringing  the  trees 
may  be  continued  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over.  55"  is 
the  proper  night  temperature  during  the  flowering  period. 

The  borders  of  later  houses  that  are  ready  to  be  started  should 
be  first  well  watered  and  the  house  kept  close  for  the  first 
week,  no  more  fire  heat  being  required  than  will  keep  out  the 
frost.  The  second  week  raise  the  temperature  to  40°  at  night, 
syringing  the  trees  every  morning.  Peach  trees  in  pots  require 
but  little  attention  at  present.  It  is  necessary  to  lock  over 
them  once  a-week,  watering  such  as  require  it. 

Strawberry  pots  on  shelves  in  the  orchard  house  are  also 
watered  once  a-week,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of 
growth  they  will  have  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

Melon  House. — To  have  ripe  Melons  about  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June  the  seeds  may  now  be  sow^n  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 
Sow  in  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  compost  should  be 
moderately  moist,  as  it  is  better  not  to  water  the  seeds  or  young 
seedhngs  before  they  are  potted-off.  The  plants  will  \>q  ready 
for  potting-off  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed. 
At  this  season  the  stalks  become  drawn  up,  perhaps  2  inches  iu 
length,  before  the  plants  are  potted.  All  this  stalk  must  be 
covered  iu  potting,  so  that  the  mould  comes  up  nearly  to  the 
seed  leaves.  The  young  plants  will  do  better  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  than  in  bottom  heat  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  light. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Little  has  been  done  in  this  department  except  to  remove 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers.  These  are  always  unsightly,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  they  spread  disease  and  decay  to  the 
healthy  tissues.  A  few  spots  of  mildew  appeared  on  some  of 
the  summer-flowering  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  New 
Holland  plants ;  the  diseased  portions  were  at  once  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Cyclamens  are  very  much  subject  to  mould  on  the  flower 
stalks,  which  causes  them  to  decay.  It  is  best  to  look  over  the 
plants  frequently,  as  decay  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  much 
damage  is  done  if  there  is  any  neglect. 

Eoses  have  been  placed  in  a  house  to  force  with  a  temperature 
of  55°  and  a  little  bottom  heat.  Eoses  are  easily  forced  if  the 
plants  are  kept  near  the  glass  and  free  from  insect  pests.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  green  fly  the  house  must  be  fumigated. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots  never  do  first-rate  if  the  plants 
are  not  kept  near  the  glass  when  they  are  in  the  forcing  house. 
After  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse  it  is  not  material 
where  they  are  placed. 

It  has  been  very  unfavourable  weather  for  stage  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums.    We  keep  them  near  the  glass  and  water  very 
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cautionsly.  The  pots  must  not  become  dusty  dry,  else  the 
plants  T\'ill  lose  a  number  of  leaves.  If  too  much  water  is  ap- 
plied the  growths  become  weak.  "We  keep  the  house  as  cool  as 
poBBible,  and  Ventilate  freely  on  every  favoiirable  occasion. — 
J.  Douglas. 


HOKTICDLTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Bristol  (Spring  Show).  March  '22nd  and  23rd.  Mr.  G.  Webley,  Holm 
Wood,  Westbury-upon-Trjm,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Caledontan  Horticcltueal  Society.  Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 
and  September  13th. 

Westminster  Aquauium.  April  12th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  May 
30th  and  Slst,  Joiy  5th  and  6th,  October  4th  and  5th. 

Maidstone  (Rosbb).  Jane  21st.  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Rockatow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 

Spalding.     Jane  21st.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 

Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor.  Hon.  Sec. 

SoDTHPORT.    July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Helensburgh  (Hoses),     July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  J.  Mitchell.  Sec, 

Brighouse.    July  29th.     Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnt^ley,  Hon.  Sees. 

Dundee  (International).  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  Mr.  W.  B.  McKelvie, 
26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

W.  Catbneh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  'i^.— Catalogue  of 
Select  Vegetabley  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

John  Jeffries  &  Sons,  Cirencester. — Garden  Guide  and  General 
Seed  Catalogue. 

Brnmtnond  Brothers,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Cata- 
logue of  Vegetable  avd  Floiver  Seeds,  List  of  Gladioli. 

\V,  Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Choice  Vegetables,  Agricultural,  and 
Floiver  Seeds. 

William  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Lon- 
don, N. — Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes,  i(-c. 

James  W.  Mackey,  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.— J^^ms- 
trated  Amateurs'  Guide  a7id  Descriptive  Seed.  Catalogue. 

William  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  London. — General  Seed 
Catalogue^  also  a  List  of  Subtropical  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
',*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to    "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Pablieher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.    We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
ol  our  correspondents,  aa  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Books  (A   Constant  ReaiUr). — "Loudon's  Encyclopjedia  of  Plants"  con- 
tains woodcnts  of  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants.    With  its  sooplemcnt  it 
includes  plants  of  1855.    Price  £3  13s.  Qd. 

Teansplantino  Hops  (F.  M.  £.).— The  plants  for  ornamental  purposes 
may  be  safely  moved  any  time  from  November  to  March,  not  permittintj  the 
roots  to  become  dried  by  exposure. 

ArsTRALiAN  Plants  (J.  K.  E.).— You  had  better  consult  Dr.  Hooker's 
"  Flora  of  Australia,"  and  Bentham's  "  Flora  Auatraliensis." 

Destroying  Scale  {E.  W.,  DitbUn).— The  easiest ,  and  we  think  the  most 
effectual,  plan  to  dettroy  the  scale  on  your  large  tree  wil!  be  to  pyringe  it 
thoroughly  with  soft-soap  water  of  a  strength  of  3  or  4  ozb.  of  soap  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  140^  when  it  reaches  the 
in8<^cta.  You  must  calculate  that  the  solution  will  be  considerably  cooled  in 
its  transit  through  the  air. 

GBEENHOtrsE  CONSTRUCTION  (D.  E.  CoTiway). — We  do  not  know  where  you 
can  obtain  ins^tructioD.  If  you  inspected  one  and  a  frame  such  as  you  need 
they  would  affnrd  you  the  best  guides. 

Gesneba  zebrina  (J.  Subscriber). — We  should  shift  the  plants  which  are 
now  3  inches  high  into  larger  pots  early  iu  February,  and  grow-on  in  brisk 
moist  heat,  afTurding  them  a  position  near  the  glass.  The  temperature  sh'  -uld 
be  60'^  to  65-  by  day  fium  lire  heat,  and  10-  to  15-  higher  from  sun,  and  at 
night  55^  to  6U".  Water  moderately.  They  will,  if  strong,  flower  in  spring. 
After  flowerins  the  plants  should  be  gradually  dried  off,  affording  them  a 
light  airy  position.  Our  plants  are  now  in  flower  in  a  cool  stove,  the  flowers 
at  this  season  being  very  bright  and  useful.  The  pots  containing  the  tubers 
are  always  placed  on  a  moist  bottom,  water  being  withheld  when  at  rest,  but 
the  pots  are  sprinkled  overhead  daily  in  sprinkling  other  plant?,  and  when 
commencing  growth  the  tubers  are  fresh  potted.  They  are  kept  constantly 
IE  the  stove,  starting  of  their  own  accord  about  July,  and  invariably  flower 
in  December  and  January. 

Grass  on  Terraces  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— -Between  now  and  March 
dre^s  with  any  rich  compost  you  may  have  at  hand,  as  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  reduced  to  mould,  or  nearly  bo,  adding  to  and  mising  with  it  or  other 
compost  a  sixth  part  of  lime,  turning  over  the  compost  and  adding  tho  lime 
iu  its  unslacked  state,  which  will  become  slacked  in  Ihe  compost,  and  before 
appl>iDp,  the  heap  should  be  again  turned  over.  Apply  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  in  April  remove  the  rough  parts  of  the  compost  by  raking  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  sow  over  the  whole  evenly  81bs.  of  Cynosurus  cristatus,  6  lbs.  of 
Feetuca  duriuscula,  8  lbs.  of  Festuca  tennifolia,  4  lbs.  of  Poa  nemoralis,  and 
41b8.  of  Trifolium  minus,  in  mixture  for  one  acre,  taking  a  proportionate  part 
of  each  kind  for  the  size  of  your  ground,  raking  lightly  after  snwing,  and  rrlling 
well,  the  surface  being  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  roller,  and  leave 
for  a  mcnth,  after  which  mow  and  roll  frequently. 
Vine  not  Growing  (Somfrst'O-— We  caDnot  account  for  the  Vine  n'.t 


growing  more  in  a  season  than  3  inches,  other  than  that  it  is  constitutionally 
weak,  and  will  never  do  any  good.  We  should  remove  it  and  replaceit  by  the 
cane  to  which  you  allude,  cutting  it  to  within  3  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the 
wires,  leaving  that  extent  of  c-ine  for  bearing. 

Everlasting  Flower  {O.  W.  D  ).— It  is  an  Helichrysum,  but  which,  in 
the  absence  of  foliage,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  You  do  not  state  whether  the 
species  is  annual  or  perennial,  hardy  or  tender,  so  that  wo  are  unable  to 
advise  you  as  to  its  treatment.  The  other  plant  we  do  not  know,  nor  are  the 
leaves  any  help  &n  they  were  smashed. 

PanNiNQ  Orange  Trees  {A.  D.).— When  the  trees  are  much  crowded 
t^h  wood,  having  a  quantity  of  worn-out  twiggy  growth,  it  is  desirable  to 
thin  those  annually,  cutting  out  the  weakest  and  oldest  wood,  but  avoiding 
what  would  be  termed  a  severe  pruning,  as  that  would  tend  to  an  excess  of 
growth  and  a  deficiency  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Any  irregularities  of  growth 
should  be  cut-in  so  as  to  induce  compact  heads.  The  pruning  should  be  per- 
formed prior  to  growth  or  flowering,  the  early  part  of  February  being  a  good 
time. 

Cactus  not  Flowering  (X  of  Sidmouth).— 'Repot  the  plant  in  March  in 
a  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  each  of  broken  bricks  of  a 
porous  nature,  old  cow  dung,  and  silver  sand,  draining  well,  and  place  la  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  55'  at  ni^iht  (or  a  vinery  started  in  that  month 
will  answer  well)  and  65-"  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  eun  heat  to  75=  to  81'^, 
watering  moderately,  and  sprinkling  overhead  twice  diily,  avoiding  a  sod- 
dened  state  of  the  soil,  but  watering  copiously  when  in  free  growth.  The 
growth  being  complete,  or  in  July,  place  outdoors  in  front  of  a  south  wall, 
placing  the  pot  on  a  slate,  and  water  only  to  keep  the  shoots  or  growth  from 
shrivelling.  Return  to  the  house  by  the  middle  of  September,  placing  in  a 
greenhouse  in  a  light  airy  position,  giving  no  more  water  than  that  required 
to  keep  the  growths  plump,  for  which  very  little  will  be  required.  After  that 
preparatory  treatment  jour  plant  will  flower. 

Names  of  Fruits  (L.  L.).—l,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  2,  Brabant  Belleflenr; 
3,  Yorkshire  GreeniuR;  4,  Not  known;  5,  London  or  Five-crowned  Pippin; 
6,  Feam's  Pippin.  (H.  if.).— Flemish  Bon  Chretien,  a  stewing  Pear.  {Stuart 
and  Afci/t)-— Gloria  Mundi.  (Connaught  Subscriber). — They  must  all  be  local 
varieties,  for  we  cannot  distinguish  any  of  them.  [Sir  W.  Ba^jje).— Padley's 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (P.  p.).— The  specimen  was  smashed.  Yoa  should 
send  a  specimen  in  flower  enclosed  in  a  box. 


POULTET,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


SILKIES. 

By  KEGINALD  S.  S.   WOODGATE. 

PiKT  1. 

Of  all  the  different  varieties  that  are  now  found  at  our 
poultry  Bhow8,  the  Silky  is  certainly  one  of  the  quaintest.  We 
notice  at  exhibitions  that  very  many  visitors  are  struck  by 
these  birds,  and  many  are  the  queries  we  hear  as  to  the  name 
of  this  pretty  little  breed.  We  find  Silkies  now  are  in  great 
request,  not,  of  course,  for  their  laying  powers  or  for  table 
purposes — though  the  former  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
— but  as  sitters  and  mothers.  Undoubtedly  no  breed  supplies 
such  exemplary  sitters  and  nurses  as  do  Silkies.  Their  great 
mass  of  silky-down  feathering,  their  peculiar  attention  to  their 
chickens,  and  the  long  time  they  run  with  their  broods,  make 
them  more  especially  valuable  for  rearing  early  chickens  of  all 
breeds,  and  Bantams  and  Pheasants  at  all  times.  Silkies,  too, 
are  great  winter  layers,  and  generally  in  January  and  February, 
when  broody  heus  are  not  procurable,  Silkies  will  be  found 
ready  to  undertake  the  business. 

It  seems  the  fashion  iu  the  present  day  to  breed  them  small 
for  the  exhibition  pen ;  in  fact,  some  think  the  smaller  the 
better.  But  much  as  we  admire  the  tiny  specimens,  we  hope 
they  will  not  become  mere  Bantams,  for  then  they  would  lose 
half  their  value  as  sitters,  being  only  able  to  cover  a  very 
limited  number  of  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-legged 
and  coarsely-made  birds  which  are  sometimes  seen  are  simply 
hideous,  and  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  the  result  of  a 
cross  we  feel  sure.  This  can  generally  be  recognised  by  the 
appearance  of  single  combs,  red  combs  and  faces,  green  or 
yellow  legs,  and  birds  which  continually  throw  four-clawed 
chickens.  We  know  that  some  say  birds  are  found  in  Japan 
with  these  disqualifications,  and  are  imported  into  England, 
and  so  trust  to  the  genuine  article.  This  is  no  proof  at  all,  for 
surely  the  birds  are  capable  of  being  crossed,  and  are  crossed  aa 
much  in  Japan  as  anywhere  else,  and  that  these  mongrel  speci- 
mens certified  as  being  found  in  Japan  and  imported  into  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  are  the  result  of  some  cross  there  is  not 
much  doubt.  We  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and 
have  waited  to  write  these  chapters  until  we  could  procure  the 
fullest  evidence  from  Japanese  merchants  and  others  who  have 
lived  and  are  living  in  Japan,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the 
Japanese  Silky  pure  and  proper  is  just  such  as  we  see  in  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  present  day.  We  could  quote 
many  cases  of  birds  perfect  in  every  one  of  our  now  required 
scale  of  points  coming  from  Japan  into  England  within  the 
past  eighteen  months,  and  we  know  on  two  occasions  Mr.  O.  E. 
Cresswell  has  himself  come  into  possession  of  birds  direct  from 
Japan  which  have  won  in  England  in  the  fcverest  competition. 
We  quite  believe  that  there  is  a  red  and  single-combed  bird 
with  Silky  plumage  found  in  some  parts  of  India,  but  there  is 
no  authorised  proof,  we  believe,  of  these  having  been  imported 
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Into  England  ;  and  from  gentlemen  who  h&vc  seen  them  there 
and  who  knew  what  thty  were  saying,  we  learn  that  they  very 
much  differ  from  the  cross-bred  and  siuglo-combed  Silky  as 
found  in  Great  Britain. 

Writing,  however,  on  the  question  of  crosaea  with  tMa  breed, 
■we  can  thoroughly  recommend  for  sitting  purposes  a  oioss  be- 
tween a  Silky  cock  or  cockerel  and  (lime  hens.  No  doubt  a 
Silky  cross  with  other  breeda.would  makeainefiil  race  of  sitters, 
but  of  the  result  of  the  Game  cross  we  can  speak  with  certainty. 
The  chickens  from  them  would  be  active  well-made  pullets 
as  large  as  a  Game  hen  with  thick  warm  plumage.  They  would 
cover  nine  or  eleven  eggs  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  would  be 
remarkable  for  their  close  attention  to  their  eggs  and  caro  of 
their  chickens.  In  these  days  when  broody  hens  are  scarce,  it 
is  worth  while  knowing  what  will  make  a  good  crosa  for  incubat- 
ing parpoaes,  as  Dorkinga,  Cochins,  or  Brahmas,  pure  bred  or 
crossed,  are  generally  too  heavy  and  lumpy  to  perform  this  duty 
well.  We  recommend  this  cross  to  those  who  want  something 
larger  than  a  Silky  generally  is ;  but  those  who  are  content 
with  a  hen  that  will  cover  six  or  seven  large  ejgs,  or  only  want 
them  to  rear  Bantams  and  Pheasants,  there  is  no  bird  in  exist- 
ence to  equal  a  pure-bred  Silky  hen  for  the  purpose.  We  apeak 
from  experience,  for  during  the  past  five  years  we  have  used 
them  extensively,  and  have  recommended  them  to  friends,  who 
one  and  all  report  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Silkies,  too,  have  other  great  features  for  making  them 
popular.  So  many  people  in  the  suburbs  of  the  large  towna  who 
like  a  few  fresh  eggs,  and  can  only  spare  a  modest  portion  of 
their  little  gardens,  do  not  know  what  breed  to  keep.  They 
want  some  variety  which  is  ornamental  and  yet  useful,  but 
especially  which  w  11  bear  confinement  well.  Silkies  are  the 
birds  for  them  :  they  do  well  iu  a  tiny  pen,  are  very  hardy, 
small  feeders,  and  fair  layers  of  moderately-sized  eggs,  about 
halfway  between  a  Bantam  and  a  Himburgh.  As  for  hardiness 
nothing  surpasses  them.  With  ordinary  feeding  and  care  they 
do  admirably,  and  though  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have 
reared  cloEe  on  two  hundred  of  them,  we  have  never  had  one 
die  from  illness.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind  wet  or  cold,  and 
yet  ours  have  had  the  rudest,  roughest  sort  of  protection.  The 
warm  silky  down  seems  to  protect  them  and  impart  much  more 
warmth  than  ordinary  feathering,  and  hence,  of  course,  their 
great  value  for  rearing  early  broods  and  delicate  chickens. 

For  table  purposes  they  perhaps  are  objectionable,  but  then 
only  because  of  the  colour  of  their  skin  and  bonea.  Once  get 
over  this  and  they  make  as  delicious  eating  as  any  other 
chickens.  We  have  known  them  scrved-up  with  a  thick  white 
sauce,  when  the  contrast  is  striking  between  it  and  the  colour 
of  their  skin,  and  they  so  malio  a  peculiar  and  ornamental  dish. 
In  crossing  Silkies,  however,  breeders  must  be  careful  not  to 
have  any  of  the  blood  into  their  yards  for  rearing  table  birds,  as 
in  the  second  ganeration  the  skin  will  be  an  ugly  and  dusky 
colour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  look  well  on  the  table 
whether  boiled  or  roasted.  Care  must  consequently  be  taken 
to  keep  isolated  the  birds  penned  for  producing  table  chickens. 

The  eggs  of  Silkies  are  sometimes  a  pale  pink,  sometimes  a 
pale  buff,  and  often  nearly  white.  The  hens  often  do  not  lay 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  eggs  before  desiring  to  sit,  but  if  nob 
allowed  to  perform  this  duty  they  will  generally  lay  again  in  a 
week.  Their  shells  are  very  brittle,  and  will  break  very  quickly. 
We  know  of  no  eggs  which  want  so  much  moisture  while  the 
process  of  incubation  is  going  on,  for  their  shells  are  liable  to 
become  quite  dry  and  brittle,  when  they  will  about  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  day  entirely  crack  and  peel  off,  leaving  the 
chicken  merely  in  the  skin  of  the  shell,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  crushed  by  the  other  eggs  or  the  feet  of  the  hen.  A  damp 
place  or  a  sprinkling  of  warm  water  every  throe  or  four  days 
will,  however,  entirely  do  away  with  this  diiiiculty. 

Silkies  are  too  often  liable  to  elephantiasis  or  scaly  legs. 
This  is  generally  at  first  brought  on  by  damp,  but  if  not  checked 
at  ouce  it  rapidly  spreads  and  grows  into  large  lumps  all  up  the 
legs,  totally  destroying  the  leg-feathering.  In  thia  staoe  it  is 
infectious,  and  often  when  once  it  is  rooted  among  the  birds 
ia  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  At  the  first  symptoms,  which 
can  always  be  discovered  by  the  back  of  the  lega  looking  as  if 
dusted  with  flour  or  some  white  powder,  then  it  is  beat  to  steep 
the  legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  apply  compound  sulphur 
ointment,  which  will  generally  nip  the  disease  in  its  'infancy. 
When  steeping  the  legs,  however,  care  must  be  taken,  as  the 
action  of  the  hot  water  on  the  delicate  leg  feathering  will  some- 
times cause  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  it  to  fall  out  rapidly, 
leaving  the  legs  nearly  bare. 


EEIGATE   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &e. 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  The  Keigate 
Agricultural  Society  after  having  collected  their  subscriptions, 
and  that,  too,  from  those  who  subscribed  on  account  of  the 
poultry  classes,  determined  at  a  late  date  to  strike  poultry  out 
ef  their  prize  list.  As  the  sequel  proved,  this  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  have  done  for  the  fanciers  of  Surrey,  because  it 


left  them  free  to  act  on  their  own  account  without  fear  of  tread- 
ing on  the  toes  of  others,  and  with  a  substantial  grievance  to 
spur  them  on  iu  getting  up  a  show  for  their  feathered  favourites, 
iu  which  no  bucolic  grumblings  might  be  heard  of  money 
diverted  from  beef,  and  mutton,  and  pork,  and  wasted  on  a 
"  parcel  of  useless  feathers." 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Wright  of  St.  Luke's  Parsonage,  and  his  plucky 
fellow-workers,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  fanciers  of  the 
county  for  having  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Though, 
as  might  bo  expected  in  a  first  attempt,  there  were  many  things 
which  should,  and  doubtless  will  be,  altered  for  the  better  an- 
other year.  The  arrangements  before  and  during  the  Show 
were  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory.  The  Exhibition  was  very 
good  in  quantity  and  quality.  Every  attention  waa  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  birds;  and  every  facility  offered  to  the  visitors, 
more  of  whom  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  return  tickets 
iasued  by  the  S.E.R.  Co.  at  single  fares  ;  the  attendance  on  the 
first  day  being  rather  meagre. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  want  of  management 
at  the  close  of  many  shows,  and  the  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  birds 
from  thence.  From  some  shows,  though  distant  many  miles 
from  home,  our  birds  always  return  in  good  time  and  together, 
even  when  they  have  to  be  handed  over  from  one  railway  com- 
pany to  another  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  as  is  the  case 
unfortunately  with  most  exhibitions  to  which  we  send.  We 
wish  we  could  say  this  of  all  of  them.  Swindon  was  a  shocking 
delinquent.  The  Show  closed  on  the  Friday;  our  birda  reached 
home  more  dead  than  alive  from  cold  and  want  at  8  30  p.m.  on 
the  following  Monday  evening.  On  inquiry  we  discovered  that 
they  had  been  dispatched  from  Swindon  station  at  2  20  .i  m.  on 
Sunday.  A  lame  excuse  was  pleaded  that  the  dogs  gave  so 
much  trouble,  &c.  We  do  not  intend  to  exhibit  again  at  these 
mixed-medley  shows,  where  cats  and  dogs  call  off  the  attention 
of  all  concerned.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Swindon  Secretary,  we  are 
looking  forward  with  an  eager  and  curious  longing  to  the  arrival 
by  post  of  the  illuminated  prize  card  for  which  you  deducted 
that  shilling.  We  should  much  prefer  the  shilling ;  but  we  will 
not  grumble  it  you  will  send  us  a  good  shilling's  worth,  and  ask 
the  post  oflice  if  they  will  be  so  kind  as  not  to  stamp  it  very 
hard,  or  the  general  effect  may  be  spoiled. 

At  Reigate  we  have  the  same  cause  of  complaint.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  Committee  or  with 
the  portly  old  gentleman  who  holds  the  reins  of  power  at 
Reigate  station.  It  may  be  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other.  If  the  reckoning  be  by  the  baker's  dozen  we  should 
credit  the  half  dozen  to  the  latter,  whom  we  can  now  picture 
to  ourselves  pursuing  "the  even  tenor  of  his  way "  unruffled 
by  the  cackling,  and  crowing,  and  cooing  of  prisoners  impatient 
to  reach  their  homes  and  liberty. 

The  Show  closed  on  Thursday,  January  6th.  We  not  un- 
reasonably expected  that  we  should  find  our  birds  at  a  station 
on  the  same  line  of  railway  not  twenty  miles  from  Reigate  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  7lh.  We  were  very  much  out  in  our 
reckoning.  Hampers  kept  dropping  in  while  we  waited,  one  or 
two  at  a  time  (most  of  them  should  have  gone  elsewhere);  but 
ours,  oh !  where  were  they  ?  One  hamper  in  particular  we 
spotted  and  pounced  on,  it  was  so  like  ours  ;  but  to  our  chagrin 
we  found  that  it  was  mis-sent,  and  belonged  to  a  brother  fancier 
iu  a  distant  county.  With  the  consent  of  the  railway  officials 
we  regaled  the  birds  with  sopped  bread,  meanwhile  devoutly 
hoping  that  the  lines  of  our  birds  had  fallen  in  equally  pleasant 
places.  By  the  last  train  one  of  our  hampers  arrived.  Readers, 
pity  the  sorrows  of  a  country  parsou!  We  had  to  face  the  keen 
east  wind  of  that  Friday  night  for  seven  miles  on  a  slippery 
road,  and  that  one  of  the  most  exposed  roads  in  the  county, 
without  our  most  valuable  specimens.  These  we  sent  for  next 
day ;  they  reached  home  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  about  3.30  r.sr. 
That  home  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Reigate.  We  ask 
show  committees,  Do  you  think  that  exhibitors  will  endure  this 
nuisance  long?  We  have  made  a  resolution  never  to  send  a 
second  time  to  shows  from  which  our  birds  return  irregularly. 
We  are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  possible ;  but  the  un- 
necessary trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense  we  have  experienced 
on  this  score  during  the  past  season  have  almost  determined 
us  to  give  up  exhibiting  altogether.  We  ask  all  true  fanciers 
to  join  with  us  iu  the  same  resolution,  and  to  adhere  to  it. 
Then,  perhaps,  when  entries  fall  off,  committees  will  of  sheer 
necessity  be  compelled  to  understand  that  they  are  bound  to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves  and  with  the  railways 
for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  birds  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of 
their  shows.  They  are  very  careful  about  the  arrivals,  why  not 
equally  so  about  the  departure  of  the  specimens  entrusted  to 
their  care  ?  That  great  suffering  must  be  caused  by  thc^  present 
negligence  must  be  apparent  enough.  Three  days'  confinement 
in  a  hamper  without  food  or  water,  as  in  the  Swindou  case,  ia 
more  than  the  constitution  even  of  a  Brahma  will  stand  with 
impunity;  so  we  find  to  our  cost.— Suebey  Parson. 

BoHBNEMouTH  Show.— Thero  are  nine  silver  cups,  and  the 
money  prizes  good.    The  show  includes  poultry,  Pigeons,  and 
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cage  birds.  The  classes  are  well  separated,  bnt  Bantams  require 
some  explanation,  for  classes  23  and  24  as  now  worded  are  the 
same. 


BUESLEM   EXHIBITION    OF   POULTEY,   &c. 

The  third  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Towu  Hall  anil  Covered 
Market  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  12th  and  13th  inst. 

Spanish  were  a  fair  lot,  as  also  the  Colonred  Dorliings.  The 
winners  in  both  classes  of  Cochins  unusually  good  ;  the  first  in 
Bu£fs  a  grand  Golden  pair,  the  Partridge  large  and  well  shown. 
Dark  BruJiinas  wtrc  very  good  ;  and  while  pencilling  was  only 
noticed,  the  grand  points  of  shape  and  style  were  not  overlooked. 
Light  Brahmas  were  good,  but  not  equal  to  the  Dark.  Polands 
only  four  entries,  but  about  the  best  class  in  the  Show,  and  the 
extra  awarded  to  the  Silvers.  French  a  good  class.  La  Fleche 
first,  and  Cieves  second  and  third.  Game  may  be  passed  over 
as  a  section  which  was  pretty  large,  but  only  the  noticed  birds 
at  all  to  our  mind ;  the  extra  going  to  a  Black-breasted  Eed  cock 
which  combined  proportion  ^^-ith  style  and  handling,  and  not 
as  many  cf  the  present-day  winners,  with  legs  too  long,  narrow 
shoulders,  heavy  sterns,  and  large  feet.  Eiimhurqhs  were  very 
good  as  a  lot,  the  contest  running  very  close  with  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  Mr.  Beldon.  A  splendid  pair  of  Gold-spangles 
was  awarded  the  special.  In  the  Variety  class  were  Malays, 
Sultans,  Cochins,  and  Hamburghs.  In  Bantams,  Game,  the 
extra  was  won  by  a  handsome  pair  of  Black  Beds.  The  third 
in  this  class  contained  a  grand  old  cock  in  Game  points,  but  not 
well  matched  with  a  ben.  In  the  next  class  the  lirst  went  to 
DuckwingB  in  the  catalogue  at  the  low  price  of  ±'2  5s.,  but  very 
readily  claimed.  The  second  Piles  were  a  good  lot,  but  some- 
what overshown.  lu  ;he  variety  class  of  Bantams  first  were  a 
fine  pen  of  Black,  as  also  the  third,  the  second  being  very 
good  Whites.  Ducks  and  Gcesc  were  such  a  show  as  is  bnt 
rarely  seen,  scarcely  one  pen  being  bad.  It  would  be  a  breach 
of  faithfulness  on  our  part  if  we  <iid  not  notice  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  here.  In  the  variety  class  of  Ducks  was  an 
alleged  new  variety.    We  make  no  comment. 

Pigeons  were  a  very  small  show,  but  the  Hall  a  grand  place 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  so  good  a  list  we  certainly  expected 
to  find  a  large  lot.  The  quality  was,  however,  good,  and  the 
local  birds  came  well  to  the  front  in  both  poultry  and  Pigeons. 

In  Babbits,  fcr  which  small  provision  was  made,  were  some 
good  ones  in  Lops;  bat  about  one  of  the  best  iu  the  Show  was 
a  Tortoiseshell  Dutch  in  the  Variety  class. 

Spanish.— 1.  J.  Powell,  Bradford.  2,  T.W.  JoccB.WelliDKton.  S.  S.  L.  Edwardp, 
Coatbrook.  VoUKi^ofi.—  Colourt'd.—l  and  2.  J.  "Walker,  Koohdale.  8.  J.  Whife, 
Northallerton.  Any  other  variety.~'i,'W.  Kowe,  juD.,  Newark.  2,  J.  Walker. 
8,  L.  Wren,  Leicetter.  CocB^sa.  — Cinnamon  and  Bnff.—l,  J.  Walker.  2,  H. 
TomlineoD,  BirniiiiRb.im.  S,  W.  H.  Crabtree.  Levensbulme.  Manchester.  Any 
other  variety.— 1.  H.  Tomlinson,  2,  W.  H.  Crabtree.  .S,  W.  WLitwortb,  Jan.. 
Manchester,  Bbahsias.— Z>(7rt.— 1,  Newman  &  Danbv,  Wolverhampton.  2.  J. 
Walker.  !i,  E.  Pritchard.  Tettcnhall,  Wolverhampton.  Linht.—],  M.  Leno. 
Dnnbtable.  2.  H  Eeldon.  BinRlev.  8,  T.  A.  Dean.  Hereford  Polakds.— 1.  H. 
Beldon.  2,A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester.  Sheffield.  3.  G.W.Eoo-Lbv.  Loulh.  Fbesch  — 
—1,  E.  Walton.  Rawtenstall.  Manchester.  2.  W.  H.  Crabtree.  8,  W'.  Whitworlh, 
jun.  G&UE.—Elack-brea.'ited  lieil.—Cock.—l  and  3,  Dnke  of  Sutherland.  2.  J. 
Mason,  Worcester.  Hen. — 1.  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2.  T.  Cooper,  Whaleybridpe. 
S,  J.  E.Pratt.  Stoke-on-Trent.  L'TOHni;«Z.—  Cocfc.— I,  W.&  H.Adams,  Burslem. 
2,  Sadler  S  Watson,  Wrenbnry.  3,  H.  Beldon.  Hen.— 1,  Sadler  &  Walton.  2,  .1. 
and  E.  Prince.  Nantwicb.  8,  T.  Burgess,  Salop.  Antj  variett/.~l,  W.  &  H. 
Adams.  2,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  8.  G.  Lunt.  Market  Dravton.  HAMBUEGns.- 
Black. -\,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2,  H.  Beldon.  3,  Bev.  W'.  Scijeantson.  Acton 
Burnell  Bcctoiy.  Shrewsbury.  Ooldcn-si>an(il€d.—}nndS,B.hii^oB.  2,  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  Silver-Spangled.— I,  H.  Beldon.  2  and  8,  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Golden  pencilled.— i,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2  and  8,  H.  Eeldon.  Silrer-pencilled. 
—1  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Any  Variety.— 1.  J.  F.  Walton, 
Manchester.  2,  H.  Beldon.  3.  W.  &  H.  Adams.  Bantams. —  f^nmc  —  B/oc/.-- 
Ireaited  Ecd.—l,  E.  Walton.  2.  B.  W.  Ardasb.  Worcester.  3,  E.  Bell.  Biirton- 
on-Trcnt,  Any  otiier  variety.— 1,  .7.  Gonlding,  Bowden.  2,  R.  Brownlie,  Town- 
send.  8.  E.  Walton.  Black  or  White.— Clean  legged.— \,  3.  Walker.  2.  H.  Eeldon. 
8,  W.  H.  Shackleton.  Bradford.  Any  other  variety.— 1  and  2,  J.  W,  Lloyd,  Kint:- 
ton.  8,  ai.  Leno.  Selling  Class.—],  J.  Walker.  2,  J.  Dykes,  Stapley.  3,  F. 
Japger,  Baildon.    4.  S.  Ford. 

DccKB.— jRoHcJi.— 1  and  8,  J.  Walker.  2,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  White  Ayles- 
bury.—I  and  3,  J.  Walker.  2.  J.  Hedges.  Aylesbury.  Any  other  t^ariety.—l,  A. 
and  W.  H.  Silvester.  2.  J.  Walker.  3,  M.  Leno.  Selling  Clas^.— Drake.— 1  and 
8.  J.  Walker.  2,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  /'«(>. —  1,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2,  .1. 
Walker.  8,  J.  Hedges.  Geese. -1  and  2.  J.  Walker.  8,  W.  E,  Burrows,  Derby. 
TORKEYS.- 1,  W.  Wykes.  Hinckley.    2  and  3,  J.  Walker. 

Local  Classes.— ,9/)ftnfS/i,  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  French,  and  Game.- 

1,  S.  Hemminps.  2.  C.  Heath.  8,  F.  Cooper.    Hamburghs.— 1  J.  Turner.   2,  Mrs. 
Flynn.  3,  T.  Poulton.    Bantajns-l,  T.  Fowkes.  2,  A.  Heath.  8,  W.  Blakcman. 

Pigeons.— C(/rrt>r.<t,  Black.  — Cock  or  Hen.  —  I,  T.  M.  Usher,  Walsall.  2,  J. 
Walker.  Any  other  colour.  Cock  or  Een.—l  and  2.  J.  Walker.  T'outers.—l,  H. 
Pratt,  Hampton-in-ArJen.  2,  H.  Yardley,  Eirmineham.  Fantails—l  and  2, 
Rev.  W.  Serjeantson.  i?!/7i/.<.— 1  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  2'umblers,  Almond.— \,W. 
and  H.  Adams.  2.  H.  Yardley.  Any  other  variety.-},  H.  Yardley.  2.  W.  and 
H.  Adams.  Long..faced.  Balds,  or  Beards.— 1,  E.  B.  XJnsworth,  Stockport.  2.  J. 
Brown,  Manchester.  Jacobins.  — 1,  3.  Thompson,  Binglev.  2.  H.  Yardley. 
i?arbs.—l  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  Dragoons.  Blue.— 1,^  Woods.  Mansfield.  2,  G.  S. 
Prentis,  Cirencester.  Any  other  variety.— \,  R.  Woods.  2.  G.  S.  Prentis. 
Jnfwerjjs.—l,  J.  J.  Bradley,  Birmingham.  2,  H.  Yardlev.  English  Owls— I. T. 
M.  Usher.  2,  E.  H.  Uusworth.  Any  variety.— 1,  H.  Y'a'rdley.  2,  J.  F.  Phelps, 
Ross.    .Selling  CM.>i,s.—l,  J.  Walker,  Smallthorne.    2,  C.  Nonnan. 

Local  Classes.— Crtrr/er.^.—l  J.  Walker.  2,  R.  Hart.  Dragoons.— I,  E.  J. 
Rowley.  2,  J.  Walker,  /ic,  E.  J.  Rowley,  J.  Walker,    I'f^p/ers.-l,  H.  W.  Nixon. 

2,  J.  Norris.    .4?ij/ t'«r(('/y.— 1,  A.  J.  Ridgwny.    2,  W.  Toinkinson. 

Cage  Bians.- i?(7(7(aHS,  Clear  or  Ticked.— \  and  8,  H  Davies.  W^olyerhamp- 
tm.  2.  S.  Bunting,  Derby.  Norn-ich,  Clear  rc//oir.— 1,  2.  and  ^,  J.  A*hersu(h, 
Coventry.  C/ivir  iJ»jr.—l.  J.  Adams,  Coventry.  2  and  8,  J.  Athersuch.  rurit- 
g^ted.-l,  J,  Adams,  2  and  3.  J.  Athersuch,  Crested  —1,  and  S,  J.  Y'allop.  Ntr- 
w  ch.  2,  G,  E,  Russell,  Brierley  Hill,  Lizards.  Golden-spangled  —1,  Cleminson 
a-id  EUerton,  Darlington,  2,  S,  Bunting,  8,  J,  Athersuch.  Silver-spangled.— \, 
e.  Duckworth,  Macclesfield.  2,  J.  Stevens.  Middlesborough.  8,  s.  Bunting. 
Broken  Cap,  eC-c.-l  and  3,  S.  Bunting.  2.  Wilde  &  Shackleton,  Rochdale. 
Coppys,  Yellow    or  Bi/f.— I,  J.  Y'allop.    2,  Wilde  &  Shackleton.    S.C.Johnson, 


Macclesfield.  Plain  Beads.-l.J.YMop.  2.  Wilde  &  Shackleton.  3,  C,  John- 
Bon,  Any  other  variety.— i,  2.  and  3,  J.  Adams  Mules,  Gold Unch.— Yellow  or 
Buff.—I  and  3,  S.  Bunting,  2,  J,  Stevens,  Dark,  GnldHnch  or  Linnet.— i  and  2, 
S.  Bunting.  8.  G.  E.  RusseU.  Goldjinclies—l,  E.  &  R.  Ward,  Derby.  2,  S,  Bunt- 
ing, 3.  J,  Athersuch,  Linnets.— I.  W.  H,  Batchelor,  Whitby,  2,  W,  Carrick, 
Middlesborouyh.    8,  R.  Pearson,  Whitbv.    Foreign  Birds.— 1,'S  Bunting. 

Local  Classes,- Jl/u(fa,  Yellow.  — I,  J.  Wn^ht,  2,  J.  W.  Nicklin.  3  and 
medal,  T.  Lowndes.  Bnff.—l,  2, 3,  and  medal.  J.  W.  Nicklin.  Noru-ich.  Yellon-. 
—  1.  2.  3,  and  medal,  J.  W.  Nicklin.  BuJT.-i,  2.  and  3,  J,  W.  Nicklin,  Any 
varietu.-l  and  2,  J.  W,  Nicklin.    3,  W.  Bowyer.    Parrot.*.  —  !,  J.  Williams. 

2,  W,  H.  Wilson, 

Rabbits,— Lo;)-carcrf,—l.  H,  W,  Whittles,  Leek,  2.  C.  Hansell,  Longton.  3,  T. 
Brough,  Leek,    Any  variety.— 1,  J.  Owen,  Kettering,    2,  R.  H.  Swain,  Heywood. 

3 .  W.  H,  Critchlow. 

Judges, — Pouliri/  and  Babbits :  Mr.  E.  Hutton.  Pigeons  : 
Mr.  G.  C.  Holt,  Mr.  H.  AUsop.    Caged  Birds :  Mr.  G.  J.  Bsrnesby. 


ST.  AUSTELL  POULTEY   SHOW. 

Evert  year  we  find  this  little  Exhibition  in  a  more  thriving 
state.  Really  the  qitality  of  the  birds,  the  management,  and 
general  arrangements  are  very  good  indeed.  We  believe  at  the 
bottom  of  their  success  may  be  traced  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
their  Committee  are  genuine  fanciers  themselves.  The  Rev. 
G.  F.  Hodson  awarded  the  prizes,  and  in  most  oases  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  catalogues  with  awards  were  posted  by  an 
early  post,  and  we  believe  every  prizewinner  had  sent  them 
gratis  the  day  after  the  Exhibition  an  illuminated  prize  card. 

Dorkings  came  first  on  the  list,  and  to  the  Coloured  went  the 
cup  for  the  first  section,  and  perhaps  quite  deservedly,  for  the 
cock  is  a  good  bird  and  of  grand  colour.  Second  and  third  were 
fair  pens.  The  other  Dorking  class  only  mustered  five  entries 
where  Silver- Greys  were  first,  and  Whites  second  and  third, 
the  latter  rather  small  and  too  much  like  Hamburghs.  Cochins 
had  two  classes  ;  in  the  one  Buffs  and  Whites  competing,  in  the 
other  Partridges  had  it  all  to  themselves,  the  poor  Blacks  having 
to  take  refuge  under  the  covering  of  the  variety  class.  In  the 
first  class  Whites  won  first,  and  we  have  not  seen  such  a  bird 
as  the  cock  in  this  pen  was  for  a  long  time.  He  is  quite  faultless 
but  for  his  comb  being  a  little  rough.  The  hen  with  him  was 
also  very  good.  Second  went  to  nice  Buffs  of  pretty  colour,  and 
third  again  to  Whites,  where  the  cock  was  a  good  bird.  In 
Partridges  the  winners  were  all  good  and  well  selected ;  the 
first  and  second  being  well  ahead.  Brahmas  were  better  in 
numbers  than  in  quality.  Among  them  tbere  were  not  many 
worthy  of  notice  save  the  winners.  The  hen  in  the  first-priza 
pen  of  Lights  was  good  and  well  shown,  Mrs.  Holmes  also  sent 
a  nice  pen,  which  were  highly  commended.  French  made  a  fair 
muster ;  Creves  came  in  second  between  two  pens  of  Houdans, 
the  first  of  which  were  decidedly  good  and  neatly  marked. 
Game  were  very  good;  they  always  are  here,  for  some  good 
fanciers  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  three  classes  and 
a  cup,  which  fell  to  the  Brown  Beds.  Both  these  classes  were 
fine,  but  we  fancied  all  the  biids  were  rather  out  of  bloom ; 
perhaps  the  late  weather  has  had  some  effect  upon  them.  In 
the  other  Game  class  all  the  prizes  went  to  Duckwings,  a  fair 
lot  of  birds;  121  (Feast)  middling  Piles.  Spanish  made  nine 
pens ;  all  the  prizes  went  to  Bristol.  The  birds  were  mostly 
chickens  and  well  shown,  the  pullet  in  the  first-prize  pen  being 
remarkably  good,  and  with  a  good-faced  cockerel.  Poiands 
only  made  five  pens,  but  the  quality  was  admirable.  White- 
crested  Blacks  again  scored  another  triumph  against  t'-  ^  PUvers. 
The  winning  pair  were  beautiful;  13:3  (Lechei,  another  good 
pair  of  the  same  colour,  but  younger.  Both  the  Silvers  were, 
however,  good;  the  second  cock  especially  heavy  in  crest. 
Hamburghs  were  a  very  fair  collection.  The  cnp  went  to 
Silver-spaugles.  We  thought  the  winners  were  well  chosen, 
after  them  Gold  pencils  were  the  best,  the  Silvers  only  making 
up  four  pens,  whore  the  winners  were  fair  birds.  Malays  and 
Indian  Game  were  classed  together;  Malays,  however,  won 
all  the  prizes,  and  a  good  lot  of  birds  they  were.  The  breed  is 
another  of  those  which  have  made  great  progress  of  late,  and 
now  wants  help  from  the  exhibitions  to  push  the  breed  yet 
more.  Some  so-called  Indian  Game  came  iu  for  high  commen- 
dations, but  we  heard  others  say  there  was  not  a  bird  in  the 
class  with  pure  Indian  blood  in  its  body.  The  Variety  class 
was  very  pretty,  and  some  good  Silkies  won  first.  Black  Ham- 
burghs taking  the  other  two  prizes.  Game  Bantams  were  only 
middling,  all  the  birds  seeming  to  be  coarse  and  large.  The 
next  class  was  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  for  many  pens  of 
admirably  Laced  birds ;  a  neat  pair  of  Blacks  came  in,  however, 
between  them.  Minorca.^  made  fifteen  pens,  of  which  the 
majority  were  again  Black.  They  seem  to  be  another  breed 
which  is  quite  shaking  itself  down  into  an  established  place. 
We  liked  all  the  winners,  and  thought  other  prizes  could  well 
have  been  given  had  there  been  any  more  to  allot.  In  single 
cocks  a  White  Cochin  was  first,  a  nice  Brown  Red  Game  cock- 
erel second,  and  a  Dark  Brahma  third.  The  Sale  classes  were 
large,  and  many  very  fair  birds  were  to  be  picked  up.  Rouen 
Duchs  were  a  nico  lot,  ana  so  were  the  Aylesburys.  Geese  and 
Turkeys  only  made  five  pens  together.  The  winners  were, 
however,  good,  and  were  worthy  of  their  prizes,  though  they 
won  them  so  easily. 

In  Pigeons  Carriers  made  a  good  class.    In  Pouters  a  good 
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pair  won,  really  very  fair  in  girth  and  limb.  Dragoons  made  a 
large  class,  where  the  quality  was  excellent.  Fantails  were 
very  good  too,  all  the  noticed  pens  being  worthy  of  their  cards. 
Tumblers  only  made  three  pens ;  the  winners  nice  in  head. 
Autwerps  came  seven  pens  in  number,  where  nothing  out  of  the 
way  was  to  be  found.  The  Variety  class  was  very  interesting, 
sixteen  pens,  mostly  Toys,  being  entered.  The  Selling  class  of 
Pigeons,  too,  were  a  fair  lot.  and  many  pens  weio  cheap  at  the 
catalogue  price  of  20s.  Mr.  W.  T.  Levering,  the  Secretary,  sent 
six  pens  not  for  competition.    The  awards  follow  : — 

D0I1KING3,— Ccifourfti.— Cup,  Rev.  H.  F.  Hamiltcn.  Comljo  St.  Nicholas.  2, 
Kev.  G.  WatBon,  Lympslone.  S.  J.W.  NichoUs,  Poldew.  Any  varUty.—l.H. 
Feast.    2,  J,  Carr,  Swanaea.    S.MiBa  H.  M.  Tremayne,  Heligan. 

C0CHI.N3.— Bnir.  Wliite,  and  Cinnnvwn.—l.  Eev.  R.  S.  S.  WoodKate.  2,  C. 
Bloodworth.  3,  .7.  N.  Wljitchcail.  Partridge  and  Brown— J,  H.  Tomlinson. 
2,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.    S,  G.  Lias. 

BRSHjiis.— Bur;.-.— 1,  J.  Doel.  2,  F  Bennett.  S,  W.  Bums.  Lijhf.— 1,  Rev.  Q. 
Watson.    2,J.  H.  Nicholls.    3.  Rov.  H.  .1.  Burrow. 

French.— 1.  s.  W.  Thomas.    2,  ,1.  H.  Nicholls.    3,  W.  H.  Copplestone. 

OiME.-Btac*  j;,(;s.— 1,  u.  W'UliamsoD,  Jan.  2,  F.  Glanville.  3,  J.  Cardell. 
Brown  iicrf.— Cnp,  J.  T.  Browne.  2  and  3,  H.  Browne.  Any  other  variety  — 
lands,  J.  T.Browne.    2,  T.  J.  Lobh. 

SpiKisn.-l,  S.  H.Hyde.    2,  Mrs.  Tonkin.    3,J.  Boulton. 

PoLiNDS.— I,  G.  Lins.    2.  .1.  Hiuton.    3,  U.  Bloodworth. 

aAiiBVBana.-Gold»i>anoled.-l,  H.  Feast.  2.S.  R  Harris.  Silrerapnngled. 
— Lap,  N.  Barter.  2,  S.  K.  Harris.  8,  H.  Feast.  «oW-j)enci(if(i.— I,  G.Piickham. 
2.  N.  Barter.  3,  Miss  J.  Kellow.  .Siil'tr  jK?ici»cii.— 1  and  2,  H.  Feast.  3,  N. 
Barter. 

MAiiY  iND  Indun  GisiE.— 1,  T.  Lcchcr.    2  and  3,  T.  Joint. 

A.vy  OTHEE  DiBTiN-CT  VARIETY— I,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Holmes  (While  Silkies).  2,  H. 
Feast.    3,  J.  S.  White  (Black  Hamburghs). 

Bantams.— Game —1,  T.  v.  Bice.  2,  B.I  Payne.  3,  N.  Baiter.  Any  other 
rancfji.-Cup  and  3,  M.  Leno.    2,  T.  H.  Taylor. 

MiKoscis.-l.  J.  B.  W.  WilUams.    2.  T.  D.  Littleton.    3.  H.  J.  Lonnon. 

Any  VARIETY.-Coci:.-!,  .1.  H.  Nicholls  (White  Cochin).  2,  T.  Bice  (Brown 
Red  Game).    3,  T.  H.  Walcinian  (Dark  Brahmas). 

Selhsg  Class.— i/fn.i.— I,  J.  T.  Browne  (Game).  2,  J.  H.  Nicholls  (Dark 
Brahmas).  S.H.Browne  (Game).  Cock—l.T.  H.  Waterman  (Dark  Brahma). 
2,P.  Glanvllle(BlackRedGame).    3.  J.  Bassett  (Spanish). 

Decks.— BoKfji—l,  J.  T.  Browne  2  Miss  G.  D.  TremaYPe.  3,  W.  H.  Copple- 
stone.   Aylesbury— 1,  H.  Andrew.    2,  J.  Thomas.    3,  S.  R.  Harris. 

Geese.— 1,  R.  Nicholls.    2,  Mrs.  J.  Partridge. 

Turkeys.— 1.  Hon.  Mrs.  Tremayne.    2.  H.  J.  Borrow. 

Pigeons.— Can i«i«.—l  and  2,  K.  Burton.  Poiiiers.— 1.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Holmes. 
2,  J  Broad.  Earbs.—l,  E.  Burton.  2,  P.  H.  Jones.  Z)ro{7007i3.— 1.  Hon.  W. 
Sugden.  2,  W.  Osmond.  Fiin(ai;s.-1.  J.  L.  Smith.  2.  J.  T.  Luversidge.  Tnm- 
o(«rg.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  Broad,  ^nticfriw.- 1,  J.  Baen.  2.  G.  Colson.  Any 
other  distinct  variety.— I,  F.  Braund.  2,  G.  H.  Gregory.  Selling  Class.-l,  W.  V. 
Longe.    2,  J.  Honey. 

JEBSET  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

January  12th  and  13th. 
D0EKIKG8.— CocHr.- 1.  S-.  Le  Kiche.  jun.    2,  R.  R.  Lempriere.    Hen.— 1  and  2,  S. 
Le  Riche,  jun.    Cocfcerel—1  and  2,  S.L*^  Eiche,  jun.    Pullet —1,  Major  HoweU. 

2.  S.  Le  Riche,  jnn.  Spanish  —Cock  or  Cockerel.— i ,  Cup,  and  2,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur. 
Hen  or  Pultet.—l  and  2,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur.    A>nALCsiANS.— Cocfc  or  Cockerel.— 1, 2^ 

3,  Ph.  Gallichan.  Hen  or  PuHct.—l  and  3,  Ph.  Galiichon.  2,  M.  De  Ste.-Croix. 
Cocaivs.- Cinnamon  or  Z;u#.—  Cocfc—].  J.  Downing.  2,  Ph.  Gallichan.  Hen. 
—1,  Cup,  and  2,  Capt.  T.  S.  Kobin.  Cockerel.— 1.  Ph.  Gallichan.  2,  Capt.  T.  S. 
Robin,  pullet.— I  imd  2,  Ph.  Gallichan.  .4ny  other  variety.— Cock  or  Cockerel. 
—I,  J.  A.  Carre  2,  J  Downing.  Hen  or  Pultet.—l.  J.  A.  Carre.  3.  J.  Downing. 
BisABXiS.— Light- Cock  or  Cockercl—l  and  2,  S.  Le  Riche,  jun.  8,  T.  F. 
Upsher.  Hen  or  Pullet— l.S.l.alliche.iuu.  2  and  3,  M.  De  Ste.-Croix.  Dark. 
—Coek.—l  and  Cup,  Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur  2,  Ph.  Gallichan.  hen.— I,  Ph.  Gallichan. 
2,  Major  Howell.  Coc/.-crcl.— 1,  Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2,  Ph.  Gallichan.  Pullet.— 
1  and  2,  Ph.  F.  Sueur.  French  Breeds.— floudans  —Cock  or  Cockerel.—!  and 
2,  Capt.  T.  S.  Robin.  3,  G  De  Faye.  Hen  or  Pullet.— \,  C.  F.  Le  Feuvre.  2, 
Capt.  T.  S.  Robin.  3,  <S.  De  Fayc.  Any  other  variety.-  Cock  or  Cockerel.— 
Cup,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur  (Cn-ve-Coiur).  2  and  3.  G.  De  Fayc  (La  Fleche  and  Creve- 
Coeur).  Hen  or  Pullet.— 1.  2.  and  3.  G  De  Faye  (Crevc-Cceurs  and  La  Fleche). 
BiUBimaBS.-.Spangled.-Cock  or  Cockerel.— I.  J.  A.  Qzout.  2.  F.  Poey.  3.  C. 
Nicolle.  Hen  or  Pu((e(.— I,  G.De  Faye.  2,  J.  Smith.  3,  F.  Poey.  Pincilled.— 
Cock  or  C'^:kerel.—1  and  Cup,  J.  A.  Can  e.  2,  A.  V.  Noel.  3.  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Hen 
or  Pultet.^\  L.  Vivier.  2  and  3,  H.  Mauger  Game.— B/acfc  and  other  Reds  — 
Cock  oir  Cockerel'.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Voisir.  2.  R.  R.  Lempriere.  3.  J.  Downinr. 
Hen  or  Pullet.— 1,  J.  Voisin.  2.  K.  H.  Lempriere.  3.  J.  A.  Carre.  Any  other 
variety.— Cock  or  Cockerel.— \f  3.  \ois\ri.  2,  J.  Do^Yning.  3.  J.  G.Falle.  Hen 
or  Pullet.— 1,  J.  Voisin.  2,  .T.  Downing.  3,  J.  A.  Cane.  SliLAYS.— Cocfc  or 
Cockerel.— 1,3.  Smilh.  2,  J  Downing.  S,  T.  Baudains.  Hen  or  Pullet.— 1,  J. 
Downing.  2  and  3,  J.  G.  Falle.  Polish.— Cocfc  or  Cockerel.— 1  and  Cup,  A. 
Gallichan.  2,  J.  Pmith.  3,  J.  Ph.  De  Ste.-Croix.  Hen  or  Piil!e(.—1  and  3,  A. 
Gallichan.  2,  S.  Le  Riche,  jun.  Any  other  Variety.- 6'ocfc  or  Cockerel  — 
1  and  2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  3,  C.  F.  Le  FeuYre.  Ben  or  Pullet.— 1,  C.  F.  Le  Feuvre. 
2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Selling  Class.— Coefc  or  Cockerel— 1  and  5,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur. 
2.  R.  K.  Lempriere.  3,  M.  De  Ste.-Croix.  4.  Ph.  Gallichan.  6,  T.  Grnchy. 
Hen  or  Pullet.— 1  and  2.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur.  3,  i,  and  5.  Ph.  Gallichan.  6,  M.  De 
Ste.-Croix.  Bant*:ub.— B/acfc  and  othir  Reds.— Cock  or  Cockerel.— 1  and  Cup, 
J.  Corbel.  2,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur.  Hen  or  Pu«e(,-1,  Ph  Gallichan.  2,  F.  R.  Le 
Brun.  Game.— Ami  other  varicty.—Cock  or  Cockerel— i,  Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur. 
2,  F.  R.  Le  Brun.  Hen  or  Pullet  —1  and  2,  F.  R.  Le  Brun.  Any  other  variety.— 
Cock  or  Cockerel.— 1,  W.  C.  Gray.  2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Hen  er  Pudef.- 1,  W.  C. 
Gray.  2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Turkeys.- 1,  W.  u.  Gray.  2,R.  Robin.  Geese.— 1  and 
2.  Ph.  Le  Quesne.  Ducks.— 1,  f  h.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2,  R.  P..  Lempriere.  Fancy 
Birds.— 1  and  2,  W.  C.  Gray  (lio'den  Pheasants  and  Peacocks). 

Pigeons.— Point  cup,  J.  "A.  Ozouf.  Carriers.— 1  and  2.  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Pouter.^. 
— J,  J.  A.  Ozonf.  Fantaih—1,3.  A.  Vzoxif.  2,  E.  L.  Mourant.  Barbs.— 1  and 
2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  rrumijffers.-l.  J.  A.  Ozouf.  2.  F.  G.  Bertram.  Dragoons.— 
1  and  2,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  Jueoftiiis.- 1,  J.  A.  Ozouf.  2,  A.  V.Noel.  Antweriis.- 
1  and  2,  J.  A.  Ozouf     Any  other  vaTiety.—l,3.  A.  Ozouf.    2,  S.  Le  Fiche,  jun. 

CAGE  BipDS.— print  cup.  Ph.  Le  Long.  Belgian  Canaries— l,V\i.  F.  Le  Sueur. 
2,  Ph.  Le  Long.  Canaries,  any  other  variety.— 1,  Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2.  Ph.  Le 
Long.  Mules  and  Enalish  Liids.—l,  Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2,  Miss  E.  Le  Feuvre. 
Foreign  Birds— 1.  3.  B'.  Ward.    2,  Ch.  Nicolle. 

Eabbits.— Lojjedrerf.— 1.  J.  De  Jersev.  2,  Cb.  Hepburn.  Himalayan  and 
Silver-Grey.—l,  Capt.  T.  S.  Robin.  2,  T.De  Faye.  Any  other  variety.— 1  and  2, 
Ph.  J.  De  Carteret. 

CA73—Tortoiseshcll  or  Tertoiseshelland.white.—l.  Mrs.  G.  Thomas.  2.  P. 
Hill,  ra^^i/.— 1,  Mrs.  Laurendeau  2,  J.  Anley.  Se//-co/our.—l,  J.  O.  Leslie. 
2,  Miss  M.  Maud.  Any  other  Colour  and  White.— 1,  F.  Cavey.  2.  J.  P.  De 
Ste.-Crols.    Long-haired.—l  and  special,  G.  De  Faye.    2,  F.  Cavey. 


A  STANDARD  BAR-FRAME  HIVE  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  bar-frame  school 
of  apiarians.    A  letter  of  mine  written  in  answer  to  a  corre- 


spondent of  this  journal,  who  sought  information  on  and  a 
sketch  of  what  I  deem  the  easiest  and  beat  way  of  fitting  frames 
in  hivci,  has  been  noticed  publicly  and  privately  in  a  way  I  did 
not  anticipate.  One  writer  has  tried  publicly  to  represent  me 
as  turning  round  at  last  to  approve  of  frames  m  hives.  Let  me 
here  say  once  for  all  that  the  time  when  I  shall  approve  of 
frames  being  iixed  in  hives  is  very  remote  indeed.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  introduced  to  my  apiary,  for  tho 
hives  in  use  here  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  need  no  other 
kind  of  hive,  but  other  bee-keepers  do  use  and  seek  other  kinds 
of  hives,  and  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  try  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Improvements  are  being  constantly  and 
diligently  sought,  and  the  bar-frame  school  strongly  express  a 
wish  to  reach  the  point  of  finality. 

As  things  go  on  at  present  bee-keeping  is  rather  an  expensive 
luxury  Can  this  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  standard 
bar-frame  hive  ?  I  fear  and  fancy  that  the  introduction  of  such 
a  standard  hive  would  be  expensively  disappointing.  Many 
would  buy  such  a  hive  believing  that  the  highest  exceUence 
has  been  reached  and  embodied  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  hive 
merchants,  who  enjoy  a  good  trade  in  the  line  of  novelty  and 
improvement,  would  have  something  ready  to  eclipse  the  stand- 
ard. The  object  aimed  at  professedly  is  to  have  bars  and  frames 
all  of  one  size,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  moved  from  one  hive 
to  another.  What  width  and  depth  should  the  standard  hive 
be?  is  the  question  presented  to  bee-keepers.  Though  I  do  not 
use  frames  at  all,  I  hope  our  friends  will  not  be  ofiended  if  I 
snggest  that  the  proposed  standard  hive  should  contain  3000 
cubic  inches  of  space.  A  hive  of  less  size  than  this  wouJd 
cripple  the  productive  powers  of  bees  m  honey  seasons,  ihe 
tinie  is  not  very  remote  when  intelligent  apiarians  wiU  unite  in 
proscribing  and  condemning  the  small  domiciles  so  extensively 
used  as  hives.  The  great  bulk  of  the  bar-frame  hives  now  m 
use  will  be  looked  on  as  mere  playthings,  and  not  as  storehousea 
for  honey.  If  honey  or  honeycomb  be  the  thing  sought— the 
sitminiim  honum  in  bea-keeping  —  the  prodnctive  or  laying 
powers  of  queens  should  guide  us  in  our  search  for  hives  of 
proper  sizes.  I  have  read  of  the  large  hives  of  Poland  sending 
off  swarms  so  numerous  in  bees  that  they  appeared  on  the  wing 
like  a  black  cloud,  shading  all  beneath  them.  A  swarm  last 
year  from  Mr.  George  Campbell's  large  hive  weighed  9.J  lbs. 
before  it  was  hived.  A  swarm  weighing  9.}  lbs.  would  contain 
nearly  50,000  workers. 

Shape  as  well  as  size  should  be  well  considered  btfore  any 
standard  platform  be  adopted.  A  hive  20  inches  long,  15  inches 
broad,  and  10  inches  deep  would  contain  3000  cubic  inches,  and 
be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  approach  to  a  model  bar-framer. 
By  having  the  hive  longer  than  broad  there  would  be  less  Uke- 
lihood  of  having  brood  in  the  outside  combs  which  would  be 
farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  hive.  In  square  hives  the  brood 
reaches  the  outside  combs  almost  as  soon  as  it  does  the  edges  ol 
the  middle  combs.  If  the  outside  combs  are  only  once  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  no  bars  of  pure  honeycomb  can  be  obtained 
from  them  ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  having  twelve  or  fourteen 
bars  in  hives  instead  of  ten  bars.  Mr.  Hale  of  Kediigton, 
Haverhill,  Suflolk,  has  lately  informed  me  that  he  is  making 
ten  hives  of  twenty  bars  in  each,  and  these  are  to  be  used  as 
tests  in  two  senses  ;  First,  to  ascertain  if  such  hives  are  better 
than  smaller  hives ;  and  secondly,  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  strength 
to  common  and  Ligurian  bees.  He  means  to  put  five  swarms  of 
each  sort  of  bees  in  these  hives  and  place  them  side  by  side  in 
bis  garden,  allowing  all  respectable  people  to  visit  the  garden 
and  see  for  themselves  what  an  honest  effort  will  do  m  helping 
to  settle  these  interesting  and  important  questions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  season  of  1876  will  be  a  favourable 
one  for  honey-gathering,  and  enable  Mr.  Hale  to  offer  to  the 
bee-keeping  community  a  valuable  contribution  of  results  froni 
the  projected  experiment.  So  far  as  one  can  see  the  trial 
between  the  Ligurian  and  common  bees  will  be  as  fair  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  make  it ;  but  in  case  of  the  large  ticrstts 
smaller  hives  the  trial  will  not  be  so  fair  and  complete,  for  the 
swarms  will  be  all  of  a  size  the  first  year.  In  a  contest  between 
large  and  small  hives  stocks  should  be  chosen  and  placed  in  the 
arena,  five  large  and  five  small;  and  whenever  and  wherever 
such  a  contest  comes  off  in  a  honey  season,  the  results,  over- 
whelmin»  in  their  nature,  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  big  hives. 
But  why  harp  on  this  string  so  often  and  so  long  ?  Because  this 
question  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  in  bee-keeping, 
and  because  it  is  touched  by  the  question  put  to  the  nation— 
viz..  What  shall  the  size  be  of  the  standard  bar-framer  l 

Very  often  it  is  said  that  large  hives  are  desirable  in  good 
localities  and  undesirable  in  poor  localities  for  honey.  I  am 
unable  to  see  the  force  of  such  statements.  Strong  horses  and 
good  cows  are  better  in  any  locality  than  worse  or  weaker 
animals ;  and  so  large  strong  hives  do  far  more  work  in  any 
locality  than  smaller  families  of  bees.  This  neighbourhood  is 
not  a  good  one  for  bees,  but  if  it  were  much  worse  than  it  is  1 
would  still  keep  large  hives.  The  place  for  small  hives  is  where 
no  honey  can  be  found  at  nil :  by  confiuing  bees  in  small  cabins 
less  feeding  will  be  necessary  in  poverty-stricken  localities ;  but; 
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wherever  honey  can  be  gathered,  let  those  who  want  large 
harvests  of  it  keep  hives  of  great  powers  and  capacities. — 
A.  Pettigrew. 


EXTEACTED  HONEY  versus  COMB   HONEY. 

Eescming  the  subject  of  my  last  communication  ou  this  point, 
I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  bee-keepers  are  agreed  as  to 
the  superiority  of  honey  in  the  comb  to  that  which  is  extracted 
from  the  comb  by  whatever  process,  and  that  our  efforts  should 
be  mainly  confined  to  the  prodaetion  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  purest  honeycomb  in  saleable  form. 

A  letter  forwarded  to  me  from  your  office,  approving  of  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  asks  for  information  as  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  boxes.  At  this  moment  my  eye  is  resting  on  a  deecrip- 
tion  with  figures  of  the  "  American  International  Hive,"  as 
patented  and  sold  by  H.  A.  King  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  contains 
thirty-two  honey  boxes,  some  of  which  are  arranged  over  the 
hive,  and  the  rest  are  piled  up  at  each  side,  having  communica- 
tion by  means  of  holes  with  the  hive  itself.  Rejecting  twenty- 
four  of  these  small  boxes — those  I  mean  which  are  adapted  to 
the  sides— there  remain  eight  resting  on  the  top  board.  Each 
of  these  eight  boxes  is  large  enough  to  contain  two  thick  combs 
5  inches  high  and  li  inches  long.  I  further  observe  that  each 
box  is  constructed  as  a  frame,  having  glass  in  front  and  at  the 
sides.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  neater  or  more  handy  and 
attractive.  When  filled  with  honeycomb  these  boxes  would 
command  purchasers  anywhere,  and  create  a  market  at  once 
wherever  offered  for  sale.  Methinks,  however,  they  are  too 
small  for  our  needs  in  this  country.  In  my  former  paper  I  re- 
commended four  boxes  instead,  which,  of  course,  would  hold 
double  the  quantity  of  honey ;  but  a  size  between  would  per- 
haps be  most  suitable.  This  would  give  room  for  six  such  boxes 
of  very  convenient  size.  The  communication  between  these 
boxes  and  the  hive  below  should  be  by  narrow  passages,  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  free  movement  to  the  worker  bees,  and  to 
them  alone.  In  bar-and-frame  hives  they  can  be  made  exactly 
to  correspond  with  the  spaces  between  the  combs  below,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

I  am  trying  to  obtain  a  sample  hive  from  New  York  complete 
for  trial  nest  summer ;  but  any  person  with  ordinary  mechanical 
powers  and  a  few  tools  could  construct  his  own  boxes,  or  have 
them  constructed  by  any  carpenter,  quite  sulficiently  perfect 
for  his  purpose.  I  am  well  aware  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
management,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  many  years  our  great 
bee-keepers  have  been  going  on  a  different  track,  following  the 
craving  of  the  public  at  honey  shows  for  something  striking  and 
grand.  It  now  appears  by  general  complaint  that  the  huge 
supers  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  procure,  never  mind  at 
what  cost  of  honesty  and  straightforward  dealing,  are  not  paying. 
So  after  all  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  cannot  be  amiss, 
therefore,  to  lead  our  friends  back  icto  better  ways  among  the 
good  old  paths,  and  certain  I  am  that  none  will  regret  adopting 
a  system  of  honey-getting  which  in  the  long  run  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  I  should  have  read  so  differ- 
ently the  voices  from  America  on  the  subject  of  the  "  extractor  " 
and  run  honey  ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  different  voices,  and  he 
and  I  are  both  right  in  our  different  views  of  the  matter.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  parts  of  the  great  western  laud  ran  honey  and 
the  extractor  are  popular.  There  is  something  charming  to  the 
ear,  if  not  to  the  sight,  to  hear  of  1.011  lbs.  being  taken  from 
five  boxes,  and  again  of  "  500  lbs.  of  comb  honey  and  13.5  gallons 
extracted  from  forty-four  stocks,"  &c.  But  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  come  voices  telling  equally  of  quantity  but 
lamenting  the  quality,  and  crying  especially  over  the  glut  in  the 
market  which  has  supervened.  I  say.  Let  us  go  in  for  quantity 
if  you  like,  but  let  us  look  mainly  to  tbe  quality  of  our  honey, 
for  quantity,  if  of  inferior  food,  soon  palls  on  the  appetite  and 
damages  the  market;  but  honeycomb  of  excellent  quality  is 
like  those  more  delicate  sweetmeats  whose  enjoyment  only 
creates  a  heathier  appetite  for  them,  and  consequently  increases 
their  sale  year  by  year.    Sat  verbum  sapienti. — B.  &  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Sawdust  roK  Fowls  (T.  W.  B.).— The  objection  to  sawdust  is  that  it  is 
an  indigestible  substance,  that  it  fills  up  the  space  that  should  be  occupied 
by  nourishing  food,  and  that  it  is  not  cipiiblo  of  boiuR  ground  in  the  gizzard. 
Another  objection  is  that  it  remains  unchained,  causing  great  discomfort, 
and  inducing  excessive  drinking.  There  is  little  to  condemn  in  its  use  if  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  in  a  house,  but  it  is  very  injurious 
where  the  food  is  thrown  down  ou  it  and  the  birds  pick  it  up  with  their  food. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  exhibitions.  It  is  only  where  it  is  unavoidable 
that  the  fowls  swallow  it.  Instinct  is  strong  in  them,  and  forbids  them  to 
pick  up  anything  Bo  injurious.    It  is  as  good  for  human  beings  as  for  fowls. 

Canary  Hen  Pecking  Herself  ( 3/.  S. ). — Your  Canary,  although  apparently 
healthy,  may  be  uneasy  and  suffering  from  a  heated  stateof  the  blood  through 
being  kept  in  a  warm  room,  or  she  may,  perchance,  bo  troubled  with  parasites, 
which  to  an  nnpractised  eye  would  not  be  noticeable.  The  pai-asites  are  of 
the  bug  species,  diminutive  in  size,  but  vary  in  colour  accordiog  to  age.  This 
kind  of  vermin  accumulates  very  fast  during  the  Canary  breeding  season,  and 
are  troublesome  cnstomers  to  get  rid  of.    The  annoying  nature  of  the  red 


mites,  as  they  are  called,  cause  birds  to  peck  themselves  much,  especially 
during  ni{^ht-time.  when  the  bugs  leave  their  bauLts  to  feed  upon  the  life 
blood  of  the  birds.  In  day-time  the  vermin  mostly  keep  to  llieir  LauLts — the 
crevices  of  the  cage — and  it  is  there  they  may  be  found.  lu  the  lirst  place 
wash  the  bird  well  with  soap  and  lukewarm  water,  using  a  partly  worn-out 
shaving  brush  fcr  the  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  old  flannel.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
applying  soap  pretty  freely  to  purify  its  feathers  during  washing.  Kinse 
afterwards  in  clean  warm  water.  Extract  or  dab  out  as  much  of  the  moisture 
as  you  can  from  the  feathers  with  a  muslin  cr  cambric  cloth,  and  then  let 
the  bird  gradually  dry  in  a  cage  before  the  fire.  When  sufficiently  dry  remove 
it  to  another  cage,  and  scald  and  cleanse  that  you  have  removed  the  bird 
from.  If  afttr  the  opejationof  washing  you  find  the  bird  conlinuts  to  peck 
itf^elf,  dose  it  with  a  drop  of  castor  oil,  after  which  let  it  have  betwixt  the 
wires  of  the  cage  a  piece  of  salt  (no  sugar,  please),  which  will  act  as  a  blood- 
purifier.  .Supply  a  bath  daily;  and  as  early  in  approaching  spiing  as  yo» 
perceive  the  dandeUou  root  thooting  forth  its  head  in  sheltered  situations 
let  your  bird  have  some  to  eat.  The  mixture  of  the  four  kinds  of  seeds  yon 
name  will  be  best  for  the  bird  ;  only  in  the  place  of  tiie  rape,  which  probably 
you  may  not  have  scalded,  and  which  may  be  of  the  large  black  kind,  sub- 
stitute it  for  that  known  as  summer  rape,  or  otherwise  in  its  place  supply 
small  hcmpsecd.  The  large  black  rape  seed  is  very  drastic  and  heating,  and 
is  very  injurious  to  young  brds  unless  scalded.  Keep  a  rusty  nail  in  the 
bird's  fountain. 

Bee  Jodenal  (J.  T.}.— There  is  not  one  published. 

Honey  Wine  [A  Straw  Hive). — This  is  usually  called  mead,  it  may  be 
thus  made : — "  To  a  gallon  of  water  put  2  lbs.  of  honey  and  1  lb.  of  sugar ; 
boil  for  an  hour,  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  clarify,  and  skim  it  quite 
clear  whil.t  boiling;  then  put  it  into  a  clean  tub,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  week, 
putting  in  a  toast  with  honey  to  make  it  work ;  then  tun  it,  put  in  the  peels 
of  three  or  four  lemons,  let  it  stand  for  a  m.jnth,  and  then  it  it  is  net  suflici- 
ently  fine  put  in  more  honey,  and  let  it  stand  longer."  We  do  not  know  the 
machine  you  mention. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Preserve  (Z>.  D.). — The  common  oval  yellow-fruited 
is  as  good  as  any  for  the  purpose.  The  seeds  and  rind  being  removed,  boil 
the  flesh  with  very  little  water,  adding  lemon  peel  to  give  a  flavour,  and 
sugar  according  to  the  sweetness  desired. 


METEOKOLOQICAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

Camuen  Sqoabe.  London. 
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12lh — Frosty,  with  an  unusuallj  wbite  Jog  (for  Londou);  dull  afternooa 

SDOW  at  6  P.M. ;  a  cluudy  niybt. 
13th. — SuGw  everywhere  below,  aud  dense  heavy  clouds  above;  bright  by 

Doon  ;  liDe  afternoon  ;  very  cloudy  at  night. 
I'ltb.— Snow  on  ground,  and  leaden-coloured  clouds  above;   very  dull  all 

day;  thawing  a  little. 
15th.— Very  dull  all  day  but  no  fall;  colder  towards  night. 
16th.— Fair,  but  very  cold  and  dull,  soon  clearing  off ;  a  bright  fro3ty  day,  the 

linest  we  have  had  for  Home  weeks. 
17th. — A  very  thick  fog  in  morning,  but  eoon  clearer,  followed  by  a  damp 

disagreeable  day  ;  thawiug  fast  at  night. 

Snow  all  gone  during  the  night;  rather  dull  and  dark  at  9  a.m.,  sun 

bhining  brightly  before  11.90  ;  remainder  of  tbe  day  beautifully  bright, 

almost  spring-hke,  and  the  siars  very  bright  at  night. — G.  J.  Symons. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.-January  19. 
Tbe  market  is  amply  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  prices  are  gene- 
raDy  below  the  average,  business  still  keeping  inactive. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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From  observations  ta^en  near  London  daring  forty-three  years 

the  average  day  temperature 

of  the  week  is  44. '.r^;  ant 

its  night  temperature 

81.4. 

NOTES  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

UNBAR  REGENT,  with  Walker's  Early 
Regent,  Walker's  Improved  Regent,  Pater- 
son's  Regent,  Prince  Regent,  and  nobody 
knows  bow  many  other  aliases  the  York 
Regent  — the  old  true  variety  —  is  found 
under ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Potatoes,  combining  heavy  cropping,  hard- 
iness of  plant,  size  without  coarseness  of 
tuber,  good  cooking  qualities,  with  full 
flavour,  and  it  is  a  good  keeper.  It  is  a 
staple  kind — unsurpassed  for  bulk  combined  with  quality, 
and  is  justly  popular  for  field  or  market  purposes. 

Other  qualifications  than  bulk  and  fair  quality  are  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  a  garden  Potato.  Size  is  of  some 
moment,  but  it  must  not  approach  to  coarseness  ;  the 
tubers  should  be  uniform,  with  few  that  are  small  and 
unuseable.  Appearance  is  all-potent ;  a  Potato  suitable 
for  a  gentleman's  table  must  be  very  regular  in  outlioe, 
have  a  good  clear  skin,  and  the  eyes  few  and  even  with 
the  surface.  Then  it  must  not  be  "  ead,"  but  dry  and 
mealy,  free  from  fibre,  core,  or  discoloration  of  flesh, 
and  should  possess  a  flavour  so  extremely  delicate  as  not 
to  be  distasteful  to  refioed  palates.  In  growth  it  must 
be  dwarf,  having  stiff  short  haulm,  and  the  produce 
must  ripen  early.  Of  that  type  are  Mr.  Fenn's  pro- 
ductions— models  of  what  Potatoes  should  be  for  garden 
cultivation. 

Of  late  years  many  people  have  been  smitten  with  the 
disease  of  "  Potato  craze."  Wonderful  things  were  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Paterson's  seedlings,  but 
only  one  of  note  is  left — Victoria,  unless,  indeed,  we  ad- 
mit the  claims  of  Bovinia,  the  biggest  and  ugliest,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  worthless  of  Potatoes.  Then  there 
has  been  an  invasion  of  American  Potatoes,  those  intro- 
ductions with  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  of  late 
years. 

The  object  of  all  enterprise  in  Potatoes  would  appear 
to  be  to  increase  size  and  quality,  and  justly  so,  for  to 
add  size  without  corresponding  goodness  is  to  take  a  step 
backward,  which  will  require  at  least  two  steps  to  bring 
in  advance  of  the  starting  point.  Now,  we  have  in  the 
American  kinds  a  bulk  which  cannot  fail  to  Patisfy  the 
most  hopeful  aspirant ;  but  Potatoes  to  take  with  con- 
sumers must  have  useful  cooking  qualities — mealiness  and 
good  flavour.  Which  of  the  American  varieties  possess 
these  qualities?  The  earlies?  None  that  I  have  tried 
(and  to  those  these  remarks  must  be  held  to  apply)  possess 
them  in  a  degree  approaching  our  older  sorts.  Early 
Rose  is  certainly  a  prodigious  cropper,  but  even  in  light 
soils  with  high  culture  it  is  waxy,  anl  is  neither  pleasant 
to  look  at  nor  tempting  to  eat.  Extra  Early  Vermont  is 
very  much  superior  to  Early  Rose,  finer  in  form  and 
regularity  of  outline,  and  superior  in  cooking  ijuality  to 
it,  resembling  our  kidney-shaped  earlies  more  than  any 
other  American  kind,  also  in  good  cooking  properties,  and 
is  besides  very  productive,  but  exhibiting  no  improve- 
ment over  Myatt's  Prolific  or  Yeitch's  Ashleaf,  but  rather 
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inferiority,  and  it  is  needlessly  extending  names  to 
retain  it. 

Of  second  earlies  Brownell's  Beauty  (Vermont  Beauty) 
is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  with  strong  short  haulm,  and 
for  so  large  a  tuber  is  fine-looking,  the  eyes  not  being  so 
deep  as  in  the  old  "  Cups"  or  Red-skinned  Flourball.  In 
quality  second-rate  will  accurately  satisfy  its  claims, 
though  as  a  baking  Potato  I  am  informed  (for  I  cannot 
appreciate  a  "  roasted  tater")  that  it  is  first-rate.  Snow- 
flake  is  a  great  advance  in  appearance,  being  very  hand- 
some and  noble-looking,  the  eyes  very  little  depressed, 
wit'n  a  clear  white  skin,  great  regularity  in  the  tubers, 
large  and  even-sized,  and  in  flavour  and  good  cooking 
properties  running  very  close  for  equality  our  Dons, 
Rocks,  and  Regents,  "  Dunbar  Regent "  not  excepted, 
whilst  for  cropping  it  is  the  equal  of  any  of  those.  Its 
size  is  too  large  for  a  gentleman's  table,  but  for  market 
purposes  it  will  no  douljt  put  forth  the  claims,  which  are 
justified  by  its  merits. 

Late  American  kinds  I  have  represented  by  Late  Rose, 
which  is  large,  even  in  form,  and  shallow-eyed,  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  kidney,  and 
too  long  to  have  a  good  appearance  at  table.  Excelsior 
is  a  handsome  flattish-round  sort,  not  remarkable  for 
cropping,  but  possesses  good  cooking  qualities.  Willard 
as  I  have  it  is  a  round-flatfish  kind,  of  a  very  even  useable 
size,  deep  pink  in  colour  of  skin,  and  russetted,  very  white 
in  flesh,  cooking  well  late  in  the  season. 

Not  one  of  those  mentioned  surpass  our  Foughs,  Blues 
(Skerry),  Flukes,  Fortyfolda,  White  Dons,  White  Rocks, 
or  Regents  in  those  essentials  of  productiveness  and  quality 
which  meet  acceptance  with  growers  and  consumers.  Of 
field  or  winter  kinds  I  have  a  number  which  I  must, 
curiosity  being  satisfied,  discard  for  want  of  room,  expe- 
rience having  shown  to  demonstration  that  large  autumn 
and  winter  kinds  in  the  highly-manured  soils  of  gardens 
attain  to  a  size  and  coarseness  prejudicial  to  their  appear- 
ance and  use  as  compared  with  the  same  sorts  grown 
under  the  best  stimulating  culture  of  the  farm,  to  which 
they  will  be  relegated.  Snowflake,  however,  does  not 
exhibit  the  coarseness  of  other  kinds,  and  will  therefore 
be  retained.  I  v/ill  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  Rector 
of  Woodstock,  Early  Market,  and  Bountiful. 

Rector  of  Woodstock  is  a  second  eorly,  flattish  round 
in  form,  with  a  white  slightly  russetted  skin  ;  tubers  of 
medium  size,  as  even  in  size  as  they  are  regular  in  form, 
boiling  excellently,  very  floury  and  very  delicate  in  flavour ; 
it  is  a  good  cropper,  ripening- off  early,  and  is  not  liable 
to  disease.  But  this,  like  most  of  the  second  earlies,  if 
planted  late  succumbs  to  disease.  It  has  a  dwarf  and 
very  compact  haulm. 

Bountiful  is  a  second  early  red  kidney,  is  a  very  finely- 
formed  tuber,  almost  without  eyes,  very  round  for  a 
kidney,  rather  long  and  pointed,  and  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  possesses  when  cooked  great  drjness,  with  a 
peculiarly  delicate  nutty  flavour.  The  haulm  is  short, 
and  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  even-sized  tubers. 

Early  Market,  a  first  early,  flattish-round  in  form ; 
eyes  slightly  depressed;  skin  yellowish,  slightly  russetted, 
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having  a  very  handsome  appearance.  It  is  very  mealy  when 
cooked,  and  of  the  finest  flavonr.  The  tubera  attain  to  a  good 
eize,  exhibiting  remarkable  evennees,  and  are  freely  produced. 
The  haiilm  is  very  short,  ehorter  than  any  other,  and  very  dis- 
similar to  any  I  know. 

So  thoroughly  eatif  tied  am  I  with  the  Eterling  merit  of  those 
three  kinds,  that  I  shall  add  with  every  confidence  Early 
"White  Kidney,  certain  that  it  will  prove  a  fitting  companion 
for  Early  Market  in  firtt  earlies.  Not  the  least  advantage 
these  kinds  possess  over  older  sorts  is  their  refusal  in  highly 
manured  soil  to  grow  into  coarseness.  Considering  their  ex- 
tremely fine  appearance,  high  quality,  and  fertility,  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  long  run  of  popularity  for  garden  culture  ; 
whilst  for  field  cultivation  against  kinds  of  their  own  season 
I  feel  certain  they  would  compare  favourably,  but  to  compare 
them  with  Regents  is  the  equal  of  comparing  a  mountain  sheep 
with  a  Leicester.  There  is  room  enough  for  Early  Market, 
Bountiful,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock  from  June  to  November, 
at  which  season  Dunbar  Regent  is  at  best  a  waxy  lump. 

Taming  from  the  newer  to  older  sorts,  Myatt's  Prolific 
Athleaf  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf  are  the  beet  of  the  forms  of  this 
type,  being  good  alike  for  frame  or  forcing  purposes  as  for 
garden  culture ;  whilst  as  a  second  early  I  am  run  out,  de- 
signedly, of  every  sort  but  the  Lapstone,  to  follow  which  there 
is  no  better  than  Victoria,  sometimes  called  "  The  Queen." 
As  well  may  "Danbar  Regent  "  be  called  "  The  Kmg." 

I  must  crave  a  few  words  on  disease.  The  fungus  came 
upon  us  very  early  last  year  in  the  form  of  the  "  curl."  The 
curl  caused  considerable  alarm  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  For  this 
grand  curl  discovery,  advancing  us  no  nearer  a  remedy  for  the 
disease  than  did  the  offering  and  withholding  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Earl  Cathcart's  £100  prize,  a  gold 
medal  was  justly  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
What  a  reward  science  obtains  as  compared  with  practice ! 
(Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  non-recognition  of  science.) 
Practice  was  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  of  Edin- 
burgh so  far  back  as  1806,  who  was  not  only  cognisant  of  the 
Ecw  disease,  but  ready  with  a  remedy — viz.,  employing  as 
seed-stock  unripe  tubers,  and  which,  it  is  curious  to  note,  was 
one  of  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  that  disease  so 
disastrous  to  the  Potato  crop  of  1815  and  subsequently. 
Science  in  this  instance  verifies  but  does  not  advance  practice  ; 
and  as  the  resting  sporo  is  found  to  exist  in  the  tuber  tissue, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  remedy  other  than  preventing  the 
spore  from  obtaining  a  hold  of  the  tuber  and  manifesting  itself 
in  "  curl."  This  is  secured  by  taking-up  the  seed-stock  when 
full  sized  but  with  the  skin  barely  set.  The  ripening  process, 
which  gives  the  tulers  their  esteemed  farinaceous  quality, 
just  commencing  is  thereby  stayed,  and  we  obtain  produce 
through  which  the  mycelial  threads  of  the  f  angus  have  not  run, 
whilst  the  tubers  are  for  every  purpose  of  growth  better  than 
ripened  sets,  giving  the  most  healthy  and  productive  plants. 

Practice  has  also  shown  that  seed  had  from  a  colder  or  more 
northerly  climate  gives  a  stronger  sturdier  growth  of  plant, 
increased  yield,  and  higher  quality  than  is  obtained  from  seed 
had  from  a  warmer  climate.  Those  who  have  had  seed 
Potatoes  from  Scotland  for  growth  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England  will  have  had  gratifying  proof  of  this.  Change  of 
Boil  also  exerts  conbiderable  influence  on  vegetable  growth, 
and  in  none  more  than  the  Potato,  and  it  is  from  these  at- 
tentions to  the  result  of  practice  that  we  may  expect  freedom 
from  disease  in  Potatoes,  of  which  I  had  none  free  the  last 
f  eaion  in  earlies  or  second  earlies,  except  Bountiful,  nor  can  I 
say  the  crop  has  been  good  or  of  high  quality. — York  Regent. 


LILIUM  AURATUM  SOWING. 

Mr.  McIktosh  of  Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  has  ripened  in 
bis  garden  some  seeds  of  those  noble  plants  of  the  Lilinm 
auratum,  of  which  we  published  a  drawing  in  our  No.  757. 
Seedlings  may  be  easily  raised  ;  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Douglas 
at  Loxford  Hall  had  so  propagated  this  Lily  we  asked  him  for 
some  relative  information.     He  replies  as  follows  : — 

"I  had  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  L.  auratum,  which 
appeared  amongst  a  lot  of  bulbs  that  had  been  received  direct 
from  Japan  ;  and  wishing  to  increase  the  stock  of  it  more 
quickly  than  by  the  usual  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs,  one  of 
the  best  flowers  was  selected  and  the  stigma  dusted  with  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  the  same  flower.  In  due  time  a  flue  pod 
of  seed  was  obtained,  which  ripened  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    The  seeds  were  shaken  out  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until 


April ;  they  were  then  sown  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  the  best 
compost  is  one  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  with  a  little  leaf  mould. 
The  pots  were  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the 
mould  was  made  quite  level ;  on  this  the  seeds  were  sown, 
covering  over  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  mould.  The 
pots  were  then  placed  in  a  hotbed  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
along  with  some  pots  of  Gladiolus  seeds.  In  two  weeks  the 
Gladioluses  were  quite  up  or  fast  appearing  aboveground,  but  no 
signs  of  the  young  Lilies.  Week  after  week  passed  and  the 
Gladioluses  made  rapid  progress,  but  still  no  young  Lilies.  The 
pots  were  examined,  and  the  seeds  were  quite  fresh.  We  kept 
the  soil  moist,  and  the  pots  were  moved  about  in  cold  frames 
all  the  season  until  the  following  April — twelve  months  from 
sowing  the  seeds.  They  were  still  fresh,  and  when  the  pots 
were  again  placed  in  heat  the  young  plants  appeared.  They 
made  nice  little  bulbs  the  same  season,  and  have  been  now 
potted  off.  With  liberal  treatment  they  will  flower  in  three 
or  four  years." 


NOTES  FEOM  MY  GARDEN   IN  1875. 

\'EGETABLES. 

If  I  could  look  with  some  little  degree  of  satisfaction  on  my 
little  greenhouse  during  the  past  season  it  was  very  different 
in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  garden.  It  was  not  merely 
the  plague  of  weeds  which  daily  annoyed  me,  and  for  which 
I  could  find  no  remedy,  but  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
season  interfered  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops. 
Peas,  for  example,  what  a  plague  they  were  !  and  yet  I  went 
in  for  a  good  many  sorts,  hoping  to  gain  some  experience  of 
their  value  ;  but  the  early  sorts  were  completely  spoiled  by  the 
drying  winds  of  April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  .June,  while 
the  wet  of  July  sent  the  later  varieties  growing  at  Buch  a  rate 
that  "Jack  and  the  Peastalk  "  might  have  been  substituted 
for  the  old  familiar  Beanstalk,  and  as  a  consequence  the  crop 
was  considerably  diminished.  The  sticks  were  not  tall  enough 
for  the  Peas,  which  hung  about  in  most  admired  disorder. 
Of  those  which  I  had  the  following  notes  were  what  I  was 
enabled  to  make. 

Emerald  Gem.— This  has  fuUy  borne  out  its  previous  good 
character ;  nor  can  I  at  all  understand  why  it  should  ba  con- 
sidered the  same  as  Eanecroft  Rival,  for  if  there  were  no  other 
distinction  its  very  robust  growth  would  surely  distinguish  it 
from  that  variety  which  was  always  described  as  delicate  in 
flavour  and  is  excellent. 

Bijou  (Suttonsl. — An  early  dwarf  Pea  of  the  Little  Gem 
type;  and  as  that  variety  has  considerably  run  out  it  will  be 
of  great  value  in  replacing  it.  Besides,  the  pods  are  larger 
and  better  filled. 

First  Crop  Blue. — A  second  early,  distinct,  blue  wrinkled 
Pea.     Flavour  good. 

Best  of  All  (Maclean).— I  am  further  confirmed  by  this 
season's  experience  that  there  is  no  Pea  for  a  general  crop 
superior,  if  equal,  to  this  for  an  amateur.  Its  length  is  about 
what  we  want— 3  feet,  so  that  we  do  not  require  very  tall 
stakes.  How  far  it  will  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Turner's 
new  Pea  Dr.  Maclean  I  do  not  know ;  but  all  that  I  have  seen 
of  the  latter,  and  all  one  hears,  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  a  Pea 
of  first-rate  excellence. 

Giant  Emerald  Marrow  (Suttons).— This  is  without  doubt  a 
grand  Pea;  and  althougb,  as  I  have  said,  the  wet  season  at 
the  time  it  comes  in — end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  pre- 
vented one's  forming  a  thorough  estimate  of  it,  yet  its  qualities 
are  undoubted.  It  is  very  prolific  ;  the  pods  fill  well,  contain- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  peas,  which  boil  a  beautiful  green  colour 
and  are  of  excellent  flavour,  a  quality  in  which  some  of  the 
new  varieties  are  considerably  wanting. 

G.  F.  Wilson. — A  very  fine  Pea  of  the  Veitch's  Perfection 
type,  and,  like  it,  possessing  the  qualities  of  productiveneea 
and  good  flavour. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Suttons).— A  very  handsome,  prolific, 
and  good-flavoured  Pea.  Its  height  ought  to  be  about  5  feet, 
but  this  year  it  ran  up  to  6  and  7  ;  and  in  a  dry  season  1 
believe  it  will  be  very  valuable. 

Besides  these  I  had  four  small  packets  sent  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Laxton  of  his  new  Peas.  From  so  small  a  quantity  one 
can  hardly  judge  the  value  of  a  new  Pea;  but  of  the  four. 
Unique  and  Dr.  Hogg,  the  former  a  dwarf  Pea  and  the  latter 
a  preen  wrinkled  one,  seemed  to  he  very  promising. 

From  Peas  one  naturally  turns  to  Potatoes  ;  and  bad  as  the 
season  was,  I  consider  myself  to  have  baen  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate.    The  early  sorts  in  my  garden  turned  out  very  well. 
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I  planted  Lee's  Earhj  Hammersmith.  It  agaia  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  kind,  moat  probiibly  a  aeleetel  straia  of  the  Ashleaf, 
bat  more  robust,  and  the  flavour  equally  good. 

Rector  of  Woodstock  (Kenu). — Uafortnnately  this  promising 
variety  with  me  was  very  much  attacked  by  the  disease — more 
BO  thau  any  kind  I  grew  this  year.  I  have  found  it  so  for  two 
years,  and  hope  on  a  third  trial  I  may  be  more  fortunate.  I 
am  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  Mr.  Fenn,  I  see,  says  it  has 
been  very  free  from  disease,  and  yet  my  soil  is  not  heavy. 

Bnowjlakc. — Without  doubt,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes, 
the  only  one  of  the  Yankees  worth  growing.  It  again  did  very 
well  with  me,  and  we  all  pronounced  its  flavour  to  be  good, 
while  in  colour  it  well  deserves  its  name.  Some  have  a  fear 
of  its  degenerating :  for  two  seasons  I  have  found  it  good. 

The  following  kinds  were  grown  in  a  field  of  sandy  soil — • 

Lapstone. — I  can  in  no  way  alter  my  opinion  of  this  Potato 
— that  for  flavour  there  is  none  to  equal  it.  It  wants  mora 
robustness,  as  it  is  liable  to  disease. 

Ilimdredfold  Fluke. — ^I  have  found  thia,  as  before,  but  little 
affected  with  disease ;  and  although  not  to  my  own  taste  quite 
as  to  quality,  it  is  much  liked  by  some  of  as. 

Red-sldn  Flourball. — Thi^  again  has  proved,  notwithstanding 
the  season,  a  very  excellent  kind  for  the  purpose  for  which  I 
use  it^baking,  and  it  certainly  resists  the  attacks  of  disease 
better  than  most  kinds. 

Victoria. — I  can  say  nothing  better  of  this  than  what  is 
written  to  me  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  seedsmen — "  The 
Victorias  you  send  are  splendid ;  we  have  nothing  like  them 
about  here." 

I  also  received  from  the  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading  a  sample 
of  their  new  kidney  Potato  Mugnnm  Bonum.  It  boiled  well 
and  was  of  good  flavour,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  judge  of  it 
this  year  by  growing  it  under  my  own  eye. 

I  have  this  year  again  followed  out  my  plan,  as  far  as  the 
season  would  permit  me,  both  of  planting  and  taking  up  early; 
and  althongh  not  able  to  perform  either  operation  quite  as  soon 
astisual.I  have  found  the  advantage  of  it ;  and  although  some 
of  the  Potatoes  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  ripe  when  taken  up, 
I  have  lost  very  few  since.  Out  of  five  sacks  of  Victorias  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  peck  of  diseased  tubers. 

I  wish  I  could  write  differently  than  I  do  of  Tomatoes,  but 
I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  growing  them.  For  now 
three  seasons  I  have  tried  it,  and  each  year  the  failure  is  more 
complete.  They  grow  well,  come  into  fruit  and  swell,  but  they 
become  attacked  with  a  disease  very  analogous  apparently  to 
that  of  the  Potato,  and  not  one  comes  to  perfection.  I  tried 
both  Conqueror  and  Excelsior,  and  the  result  was  the  same 
with  both.  That  it  is  to  be  referred  to  atmospheric  causes  is 
quite  clear,  for  I  potted  a  few  of  the  plants  from  the  same 
seed-pan  and  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse,  and  these  were 
quite  free  from  any  disease.  Many  persons  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  complained  of  the  same,  and  I  very  much  fear  the 
result  must  be  the  abandonment  of  Tomato-growing  here. 

Cucumbers  I  have  but  small  facilities  for  growing,  having 
but  one  frame,  and  so  must  confine  myself  to  one  sort.  It  is 
a  matter,  therefore,  of  some  consequence  to  me  that  I  have  a 
good  one.  This  year  I  tried  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  very  valuable  kind,  producing  fruit  freely,  sufficiently 
long  for  any  purpose,  and  of  good  flavour.  It  is  a  white- 
spined  variety,  and  has  a  remarkably  small  handle,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  fruit  is  fit  to  use. 

French  Beans. — Canadian  Wonder  still  maintains  its  cha- 
racter, and  I  do  not  care  to  grow  any  other  v.ariety  but  it.  It 
is  good  at  all  times,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  greengrocers 
on  account  of  its  fine  handsome  appearance.  It  is  also  of 
remarkably  good  flavour,  and  the  amount  it  produces  simply 
prodigious. 

In  other  vegetables  I  have  nothing  particularly  worthy  to 
record.  Some  of  the  old  standard  kinds  are  still  unsurpassed, 
but  occasionally  novelties  do  force  themselves  to  the  front, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  that  their  merits  should  be  recorded  ; 
and  the  experience  of  many  will  be  most  useful,  even  although 
like  myself  their  "  diggings"  are  but  small. — D. ,  Deal, 


Witloof  or  Witteloof  is  Flemish,  and  signifies  White-leaf, 
from  the  plarit  being  blanched  in  the  same  way  as  Seakale 
and  other  vegetables.  It  is  very  common  in  Belgium  and 
especially  about  Brussels,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  Chicoria 
de  Bruxelles.  It  is  blanched  and  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Seakale,  and  the  smaller  side  shoots  which  are  produced  after 
the  crown  is  cut  form  an  excellent  salad.  We  have  for  many 
years  remarked  this  excellent  vegetable  at  the  tables  of  onr 
Belgian  friends  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  have 
been  surprised  that  through  the  enterprise  of  our  generally 
enterprising  seedsmen  it  has  not  sooner  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  We  have  grown  it  for  several  years  from  seed 
procured  in  Brussels,  and  found  it  to  succeed  perfectly  ;  and 
now  that  it  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  to 
whom  W9  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illustration,  we 


"WITLOOF. 
A  NEW  and  very  excellent  vegetable  was  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  19th  iust. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  supplied  to  the  Society  by  Messrs. 
•James  Carter  &  Co.,  and  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  at  Chiswick. 


Fig.  18.— Witloof. 

shall  expect  to  see  it  become  as  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country  and  in  car  markets  as  forced  Seakale  or  forced 
Rhubarb  are. 

Witloof  IS  a  variety  of  the  common  Chicory  (Cichorium  In- 
tybus)  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
salads,  but  is  totally  different  from  that  variety  inasmuch  as 
the  latter,  to  be  well  adapted  for  salads,  requires  to  have  a 
small  midrib  and  a  thin  blade  to  the  leaf,  whereas  in  this 
"  Chicoree  a  grosse  racine  amelioree"  the  groat  object  is  to 
have  a  thick  and  fleshy  midrib  and  blade  so  as  to  have  it  as 
succulent  as  possible. 

Our  mode  of  culture  has  been  to  sow  the  seed  on  good  well- 
mannred  soil  in  drUls  9  inches  apart  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  just  as  the  weather  per- 
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mits,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  thin  them  ont 
to  6  or  8  inches  apart.  The  roots  are  taken  np  in  the  end  of 
October  and  Novembtr,  and  all  the  leaves  removed  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  crown  ;  these  are  then  placed  in  circumstances  which 
are  most  convenient  for  blanching.  The  diiiferent  wajs  of  doing 
this  will  he  suggested  to  people  by  the  conveniences  they  have 
at  their  disposal.  Those  who  have  a  Mushroom  house  may  use 
that ;  those  who  have  not  can  plant  the  roots  in  boxes  and  put 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  protecting  them  from 
the  light.  The  mode  we  adopt  ia  the  following,  which  we  have 
Been  in  Belgium,  and  which  will  be  the  most  convenient  for 
most  households. 

In  the  corner  of  a  cellar,  a  stable,  cow-house  or  ehed  pro- 
tected from  frost,  form  a  cone  of  horse  dung  2  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  as  high  as  may  be  desired.  Outside  of  this 
place  a  layer  of  soil  on  the  floor  18  inches  wide  and  4  or  6 
inches  thick.  On  this  place  the  Chicory  in  a  row  close  toge- 
ther, with  the  roots  towards  the  horse  dung  and  the  crowns 
just  outside  the  edge  of  the  soil.  Upon  these  put  a  eecond 
layer  of  soil  and  then  another  layer  of  roots,  proceeding  in 
this  way  till  the  top  of  the  cone  is  reached.  If  the  apartment 
is  dark  it  will  not  be  needful  to  place  any  covering  over  it,  but 
if  any  light  is  present  it  must  be  covered  with  a  mat  or  any 
other  covering,  and  this  again  enveloped  in  straw,  long  dung, 
or  any  other  litter.  In  this  case  sticks  will  require  to  be 
stuck  into  the  cone  at  various  distances,  and  protruding  about 
9  inches  to  prevent  the  covering  from  pressing  against  the 
Witloof  when  it  begins  to  grow.  The  fermenting  mass  of  dung 
stimulates  the  roots  into  growth.  A  more  homely  way  is  to 
select  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and  dig  out  a  trench  as  for  Celery, 
in  which  plant  the  roots  in  a  row  close  together.  Let  this  be 
covered  over  with  hoops  or  branches  of  trees,  and  then  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  coat  of  long  dung.  Seakale  pots  may  also 
be  used  as  for  Seakale. 

When  the  crowns  have  grown  4  to  C  inches  in  length  they 
are  to  be  cut  off  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Seakale  and  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in  the  cone,  which  are  to  remain 
and  to  be  kept  covered  np,  when  they  will  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  small  shoots,  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of 
excellent  salad  all  through  the  spring  months.  The  crowns 
are  to  be  stewed  in  gravy  or  in  any  other  way  that  the  taste 
of  the  household  may  desire,  and  served  in  the  same  way  as 
Seakale. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  to  every  person  who  has  a 
garden,  and  we  would  do  so  especially  to  enterprising  forcing 
gardeners,  who  may  reap  as  rich  a  reward  from  its  cultivation 
as  Mr.  Myatt  did  by  the  introduction  of  Rhubarb. 


TREES  ON  WHICH  MISTLETOE  GEOWS. 
Observing  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  an  article  on  the 
Mistletoe  question,  I  thought  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
your  readers  if  I  name  a  few  trees  on  which  it  may  be  seen 
growing  with  us — namely,  the  common  Lime,  Whitethorn, 
common  Maple,  Black  Poplar,  Willow,  wild  Crab,  and  a  variety 
of  Sjcamore  seen  growing  rather  extensively  in  Canada  (one 
example  of  which  we  have  here  in  the  pleasure  grounds),  but 
the  specific  name  is  lost;  and  I  may  also  mention  that  there 
is  a  bnsh  of  Mistletoe  growing  out  of  one  of  the  standard  Apple 
trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  about  2h  feet  in  diameter,  produced 
from  seeds  inserted  in  the  bark  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
since  by  my  predecessor.  The  tree  is  about  twenty  years  old 
from  the  graft.  And  as  to  the  question  of  injury  to  the  tree  on 
account  of  the  Mistletoe,  I  can  affirm,  as  far  as  this  iuotance  is 
concerned,  that  the  branch  on  which  it  is  growing  is  the  most 
luxuriant  and  healthy  on  the  tree;  how  it  may  hereafter  affect 
the  tree  remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  Limes  and  White- 
thorns more  especially,  I  can  say  we  have  some  trees  in  the 
park  so  smothered  with  the  parasitic  growth,  that  at  first 
Bight  it  is  almost  difiicnlt  to  determine  which  is  the  parent 
plant  by  looking  at  the  upper  portions  only. — H.  W.  Wabren, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 


Eucalyptus  globulus.— In  your  paper  of  the  Gth  I  see  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  tree.  At  the  Mockta  Iron  Mines,  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Bona  in  Algeria,  it  was  first  planted  eight 
years  ago,  and  with  such  beneficial  effects  that  fever  is  reduced 
very  considerably.  The  foreman  who  showed  me  over  the 
works  said  that  they  had  not  above  one  case  of  fever  now 
when  formerly  they  had  four.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
company  are  planting  it  by  the  million.     Another  benefit  is 


said  to  belong  to  it — viz.,  that  mnsquitos  will  not  come  within 
its  influence. — H.  T.  H. 


MR.  PEARSON  S  NEW  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1876. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  visits  Chilwell  on  the 
24th  of  June  or  the  21st  of  December,  the  Pelargoniums  will 
always  be  found  most  attractively  in  bloom.  It  is  impossible 
without  seeing  them  to  form  any  conception  of  the  gorge- 
ous display  which  they  make  massed  together.  They  bloom 
as  profusely  throughout  the  whole  winter  as  the  summer,  I 
have  seen  them  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  and  if  they 
look  better  at  one  time  than  another  it  is  in  the  very  shortest 
days  of  the  year.  Most  other  flowers  then,  or  at  any  time, 
will  pale  before  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their 
greatest  recommendation  is.  Probably  it  is  their  easy  culture, 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  quality  of  flowers  they  give 
as  compensation  for  the  little  attention  they  require.  There 
ia  nothing  exacting  in  their  cultivation,  nor  is  there  any 
"  secret"  brought  to  work  on  them  at  Chilwell.  Common 
everyday  fare  to  which  they  may  be  treated  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  is  what  they  thrive  on.  Large  quantities  of  cuttings 
are  rooted  at  Chilwell  in  the  autumn,  and  potted  singly  into 
3-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  and  set  on  stages 
about  .S  feet  from  the  ground.  Very  little  fire  heat  is  used, 
unless  to  exclude  frost  or  expel  damp  :  under  this  treatment 
they  bloom  amazingly.  Sometimes  old  plants  are  allowed  to 
flower  for  eight  and  ten  months  incessantly,  and  at  other 
times  the  plants  are  cut  down  as  quickly  as  they  grow  to 
supply  young  plants. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  in  amateurs  with  limited  time  and 
accommodation  putting  themselves  to  no  end  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  keep  a  few  semi-hardy  plants  in  existence  through- 
out the  winter,  when  they  might  have  their  greenhouses  replete 
with  healthy  Pelargoniums  and  abundance  of  every  existing 
shade  of  flower  with  no  inconvenience  whatever.  Some  may 
think  and  others  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  it  would  be  a 
tame  affair — a  houseful  of  Pelargoniums,  but  in  this  I  beg 
to  differ,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  preferable  to  see  an  entire 
houseful  of  Pelargoniums  nicely  in  flower  than  rows  of  barely- 
furnished  plants. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  Pelargoniums  which 
have  been  sent  out  from  Chilwell,  especially  those  introduced 
last  year,  will  know  that  to  excel  Lady  Byron,  Ethel,  Mrs. 
Viokers,  Brutus,  Sir  S.  H.  and  Lady  Scndamore,  Stanhope, 
A.  Henderson,  Laura,  Little  Carr,  Mrs.  Jacoby,  and  others, 
will  be  an  accomplishment  which  is  attained  in  those  being 
issued  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Amongst  scarlets  Wordsworth,  Havelock,  and  Lord  Zetland 
are  superior  to  Corsair,  Vetuvius,  or  any  other  of  this  shade. 
Leopard  is  a  beautiful  somewhat  striated  salmon  colour;  and 
amongst  that  beautiful  shade  pink  Lady  Sheffield  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  Sybil  Holden,  Mrs.  Lancaster,  and  Louisa.  For 
many  a  day  Amaranth  was  my  favourite  pink,  and  after  that 
I  gave  preference  to  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  finally  Annie  Orton, 
bnt  these  I  unregretfully  relinquish  in  favour  of  any  or  all  the 
four  I  have  just  named.  E.  Davis  is  a  splendid  purple  crim- 
son variety  in  the  way  of  Earl  Manvers.  Mary  Pearson  is  a 
beautiful  rose  colour,  and  Mrs.  Gregory  is  of  the  same  hue, 
both  producing  large  compact  trusses.  Captain  Holden  and 
Frederick  WilUam  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  two  last 
named,  but  they  are  about  three  shades  deeper  in  colour;  and 
last  but  not  least  comes  David  Thomson,  which  is  a  splendid 
crimson  variety,  the  individual  blooms  and  trusses  being  of 
immense  size  and  of  great  substance,  and  in  no  way  dis- 
creditable to  the  worthy  author  of  the  "  Handbook  on  the 
Flower  Garden." 

Before  finishing  let  me  say  that  amongst  older  varieties  of 
the  Chilwell  strain  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn  is  a  crimson  of  great 
merit,  alike  useful  in  a  pot  or  bed  and  an  excellent  winter 
bloomer. — J.  MuiR,  Lenton. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  AND  SUMMER  AND 

WINTER  GARDEN. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Royalty  and  a  clear  epring-likeday 
this  imposing  building  was  declared  "  open"  on  the  22nd  inst. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Wybrow  Robertson  to  snpplant  a 
block  of  incongruous  buildings  by  a  palatial  structure  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  completing  a  trio  of  public  edifices 
eminently  worthy  of  a  nation's  patronage.    No  sooner  was  the 
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idea  promnlgated  than  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  within  a  year  Weetminster  was  provided 
with  a  Crystal  Palace  of  its  own,  and  in  the  place  of  dirt  and 
squalor  bloomed  bright  and  beautiful  flowers  relieved  by  stately 
Ferns  and  tropical  plants,  transforming  a  veritable  desert  into 
a  literal  garden  by  the  magic  wand  of  energy  and  taste. 

The  building,  of  which  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  ia  the 
natural  prototype,  is  founded  on  purely  gardening  lines  laid 
down  by  our  great  representative  of  mechanicohorticnltural 
genius  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  edifice  is  also  for  gardening, 
for  it  is  to  be  kept  "  ever  green  and  ever  gay  "  by  our  present 
master  of  the  art  of  floral  decoration,  Mr.  John  Wills.  It  has 
thus  a  direct  claim  to  our  notice,  and  both  in  its  aims  and 
objects,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  it  has  our  wishes 
for  its  success. 

The  edifice  is  imposing,  the  body  consisting  of  a  large  pro- 
menade or  conservatory  wherein  plants  are  grouped — the  sides 
being  occupied  by  the  rock-bound  tanks,  while  above  them  the 
surrounding  gallery  is  devoted  to  pictures  and  works  of  art ; 
added  to  these  attractions  is  a  concert-hall  and  reading-room. 
Thus  the  gratification  of  every  sense  is  provided  for,  and  the 
treasures  of  sea  and  land  and  intellect  are  or  will  be  spread 
under  the  gigantic  crystal  roof. 

The  building  is  600  feet  in  length,  the  conservatory  or 
promenade  being  3-10  feet  by  160  feet,  and  an  entrance  hall 
136  feet  by  80  feet,  with  other  accessories.  The  roof  of  the 
principal  avenue  is  of  iron  and  glass,  and  ia  glazed  on  the 
principle  patented  by  Mr.  Eendle,  no  putty  being  used  or 
metal  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  tanks  are  260  feet  by 
53  feet,  and  will  contain  800,000  gallons  of  water,  which  by 
a  system  of  oxygenising  will  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  opening  Mr.  Wills  had  made  the 
garden  a  verity  (the  tanks  being  unoccupied)  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  upwards  of  20,000  plants.  These  were  disposed  in 
groups  along  the  sides  of  the  hall  and  at  the  base  of  three 
fountains,  at  the  orchestra  front,  and  with  some  choice  gems 
fringing  the  Eoyal  pavilion.  These  plants  were  not  crowded 
or  formally  arranged  with  the  "highest  at  the  back."  The 
beds  surrounding  the  fount  were  carpeted  with  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  in  which  were  plunged  irregular  groups  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
in  profusion  ;  the  taller  plants,  which  were  thinly  dotted, 
consisting  of  Dracsenas,  Musas,  Aloeasias,  Eichardias,  Pan- 
danuses.  Palms,  &e.  At  the  front  of  the  orchestra  was  a  fringe 
of  Isolepia  gracilis  and  Ferns,  enlivened  with  Heaths,  Primulas, 
Imantophyllums,  &a.,  and  relieved  with  Palms. 

The  fringe  of  the  Eoyal  box  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
effective,  the  groundwork  being  composed  of  Lycopoda  and 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  brightened  by  graceful  sprays  of 
Orchids— Oiontoglossum  Alexandrce,  Phalajnopses  Schilleriana 
and  amabilis,  Cypripediums,  &e. ;  the  taller  plants  consisting 
of  the  most  elegant  of  all  Palms  Cocoa  Weddelliana.  There 
were  also  groups  of  Dicksonias  and  large  Palms,  Camellias  and 
other  ornamental  plants  in  great  variety. 

From  the  galleries  were  suspended  hanging  baskets,  both 
large  and  numerous,  these  being  filled  principally  with  Palms 
and  fringed  with  Ivies  and  Vincas.  In  a  word  they  were 
green,  and  properly  so,  as  affording  an  agreeable  and  accept- 
able relief  to  the  red,  mauve,  and  gold  which  prevail  as  the 
permanent  decorations  of  the  building.  Mr.  Wills'  stand  was 
most  attractive  by  an  array  of  artistically-arranged  bouquets 
of  Camellias,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lilies,  &a.,  associated 
in  the  "highest  style  of  art." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  sent  for  Mr.  Wills,  and  expressed  to 
him  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  floral  decorations  made  on 
that  occasion.  The  first  day's  success  was  an  augury  of  the 
permanent  success  which  we  trust  will  attend  this  laudable 
undertaking. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  have  inspected,  with  much  pleasure,  the  honours  won  at 
the  late  Cologne  Exhibition  by  the  eminent  hot-water  en- 
gineers, Messrs.  John  Weeks  &  Co.,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea. 
This  gratifying  recognition  of  British  enterprise  in  the  cause 
of  horticulture  ia  conveyed  in  the  form  of  an  imposing 
DIPLOMA  bearing  a  donation  of  1000  marks  (£.50),  and  ia 
accompanied  by  a  massive  gold  medal.  The  diploma,  which 
measures  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet,  is  produced  in  a  highly 
artistic  manner,  illustrative  of  the  different  phaaes  of  horti- 


culture and  the  allied  arts,  as  sculpture,  mechanica,  literature, 
&a.  The  gold  medal,  which  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  bears  the 
profile  and  superscription,  "  Kronprinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Protector,"  and  on  the  obverse  the  Royal  arms  and  circlet, 
"  Augusta  protectorin  der  Flora  Internationale  Gartenbau- 
ausatelluug  zu  Coeln."  Messrs.  Weeks  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  meritorious  achievement. 

We  have  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  a  letter,  dated  March 

14th ,  182 1 ,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Ef  q. ,  first  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  well-known  pomologist.  The 
letter  has  not  been  published,  and  we  take  from  it  the  follow- 
ing extract  : — "  I  have  also  added  grafts  of  a  few  varieties  of 
Pears,  some  of  which  are  probably  quite  unknown  to  you  ;  and 
indeed  have  not  borne  in  this  country  till  the  present  year. 
No.  1  is  Napoleon,  a  large  Pear,  which  ripens  from  November 
to  Christmas.  I  have  seen  it  only  on  a  wall,  but  it  will  blos- 
som early  as  an  espalier,  and  if  it  will  bear,  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  great  merit.  No.  45,  Marie  Louise,  season  December, 
a  most  admirable  variety,  much  superior,  I  think,  to  any  we 
are  possessed,  but  whether  it  will  succeed  without  a  wall  I 
cannot  say.  No.  17,  Capiomont,  season  October  and  Novem- 
ber, of  rapid  growth  and  much  difposition  to  bear  as  a  wall 
tree,  and  its  blossoms  appear  hardy.  An  excellent  variety. 
No.  1.5,  Passe  Colmar.  I  think  this  by  far  the  most  valuable 
Pear  I  ever  have  seen.  Its  blossoms  on  a  wall  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  the  variety  there  is  productive  to  an  injurious 
extent.  I  believe  it  will  succeed  as  a  standard  in  your  climate 
very  well.  Season  March  and  April.  The  four  following  va- 
rieties— Nob.  2,  3,  4,  and  .5— are  for  standard  trees  solely. 
No.  2  is  a  cross  between  the  Jargonelle  and  Autumn  Berga- 
mot.  The  tree  bore  last  autumn  for  the  first  time,  having 
exercised  my  patience  for  nineteen  years.  Its  form  and  size 
are  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  parents.  The 
Horticultural  Society  pronounced  it  excellent.  Season  No- 
vember to  Christmas.  The  flesh  ia  perfectly  beurree.*  No.  3 
is  new  also,  but  bore  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  The  fruit 
remained  quite  sound  till  May,  when  it  became  what  the 
French  call  demi-beurree.  Some  friends  who  dined  with  mo 
at  that  period  thought  it  very  good ;  and  I  thought  it  so  for 
the  season.  The  tree  appears  a  very  free  bearer.  No.  4  ia  the 
Elton,  the  best  Pear,  I  think,  of  its  season,  if  gathered  about 
ten  days  before  it  is  eaten,  and  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  Season 
the  end  of  September ;  and  if  the  crop  be  gathered  in  succes- 
sion it  may  be  brought  to  table  in  equal  perfection,  or  nearly 
so,  for  six  weeks.  It  is  quite  worthless  if  trained  to  a  wall. 
It  is  always  without  seeds  or  internal  cavity.  No.  5  is  the 
Aston  Town,  an  excellent  variety,  which  succeeds  well  as  a 
standard  tree ;  but  the  trees  do  not  bear  till  their  branches 
become  pendent,  and  therefore  should  be  made  pendent  by 
art.  I  send  graft  of  one  variety  of  winter  dessert  Apple,  the 
best  I  know — the  Gilliflower.     Season,  all  winter." 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  fixed 

its  Exhibitions  to  be  held  on  April  27th,  May  18lh,  June  29th, 
August  31st,  and  November  9th. 

One  of  the  celebrities  of  Fleet  Street  was  Isaac  Walton. 

He  lived  at  the  house  now  the  third  from  Chancery  Lane  going 
to  Temple  Bar.  It  ia  now  tenanted  by  a  jeweller,  but  Walton 
was  a  linendraper.  He  is  further  connected  with  Fleet  Street 
by  having  in  1652  as  the  publisher  of  his  "  The  Compleat 
Angler,"  "  Rich.  Marriot,  in  S.  Diinstan's  Churchyard."  We 
welcome  the  fao-simile  reprint  of  that  first  edition  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  commend  it 
to  purchasers  aa  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  far  more  Waltonish 
than  recent  editions — more  brief  and  racy.  We  will  only  quote 
one  passage,  discussed  in  these  pages  some  years  since. 

''  8o  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 

And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 

AmODg  the  Daisies  and  the  Violets  blue, 

Hed  Hyacinth,  and  yellow  Daffodil, 
Purple  Narcissus,  like  the  morning  rayes, 
Pale  Gauderglass  and  azure  Culverk&yes." 

No  one  has  detected  the  plant  known  then,  probably  in 
Staffordshire,  where  Walton  was  born  and  resided  when  he 
became  an  author,  but  we  must  note  down  a  jocular  reply. 

"  Culverkeys — Culvorkeys — 
Why  they  are  pigeon  i'eas." 

There  is  some  reason  as  well  as  rhyme  there — Culver  was 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  pigeon,  and  kfij  ia  a  seed  vessel,  and 
the  flowers  of  Vetches  are  blue,  "  azure."  The  wild  pigeons 
feed  on  the  Vetches,  which  are  of  the  same  natural  order  as 

^  This  cross  was  afterwards  named  Tillington. 
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the  Tea.  The  Tufted  Vetch  (Vioia  ciacca)  is  called  in  Gaelic 
Peasair-Inoh  ua  coille. 

We  regret  to  have  to  armonnce  the  death  of  M.  Jean'- 

Lacrekt  Jamin,  formerly  the  eminent  nurBeryman  of  Bourg- 
la-Eeine,  whose  name  is  "  familiar  as  a  household  word  "  to  all 
horticulturists.  M.  Jamin  was  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and 
will  be  greatly  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  As  a 
pomologist  M.  Jamin  took  high  rank. 


THE   SYCAMORE. 


The  name  is  literally  "  The  Fig-Mulberry  Tree,"  sylie  being 
the  Greek  for  a  Fig  tree,  and  moron  for  the  Black  Mulberry. 
The  name  was  applied  to  the  true  Sycamore  (Ficus  Sycamorus), 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  Fig,  and  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
Mulberry.  Tlie  botanical  name,  Acer  pseudo-platanus.  Mock 
Plane  Maple,  shows  that  our  Sycamore  belongs  to  the  Maple 
genus,  and  much  resembles  the  Plane  tree. 

It  is  a  native  of  mountainous  districts  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  date  of  its  introduction  into 
England  is  not  known,  but  we  have  the  negative  evidence  that 
it  was  between  the  years  1596  and  1633,  that  Gerard  does  not 


but  flowers  several  years  sooner,  sometimes  even  perfecting  its 
seeds  sooner  also.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  from  a  hundred 
and  forty  to  two  hundred  years,  though  it  has  been  known  of 
a  much  greater  age.  The  wood  weighs  per  cubic  foot,  newly 
cut,  61  lbs.  ;  half-dry,  56  lbs. ;  dry,  -18  lbs.  It  loses  in  drying 
about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk.  When  the  tree  is  young  it  is 
white,  but  as  the  tree  gets  older  the  wood  becomes  a  little 
yellow,  and  often  brown,  especially  towards  the  heart.  It  is 
compact  and  firm  without  being  very  hard,  of  a  fine  grain, 
sometimes  veined,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  easily 
worked  either  on  the  bench  or  in  ihe  turning-lathe.  It  docs 
not  warp,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  It  is 
used  in  joinery,  and  turnery,  and  cabinet-making,  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  for  cider  presses,  and  sometimes  for  gun 
stocks.  Formerly,  when  wooden  dishes  and  spoons  were  more 
need  than  they  are  at  present,  it  was  much  in  demand,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  As 
underwood  the  Sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool  to  the 
age  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  As  a  timber  tree  it  is  most 
advantageously  cut  down  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  or  from 
that  age  to  a  hundred.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  produces  the 
best  effect  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  placed 


Fig.  19.— The  sycamobe. 


mention  it  in  his  "  Herbal  "  in  the  year  first  named,  but  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  edition  of  the  year  last  named. 

It  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  is  also  useful  as  a  shelter, 
for  prevailing  winds,  however  strong,  do  not  bend  it  from  a 
perpendicular  growth,  nor  is  it  injured  by  the  sea  spray.  An 
objection  is  that  its  leaves  at  all  periods  of  their  growth  are 
especially  liable  to  exude  a  portion  of  their  saccharine  sap, 
which  io  known  as  "  honeydew." 

The  colours  of  the  foliage  and  seed  vessels  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  time  of  their  growth  and  decay  as  to  attract 
a  poet's  notice.     Cowper  wrote — 

"The  Sycamore,  capricious  in  attire; 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  anii  era  antnmn  yet 
Has  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  hrighfc." 

The  sap  is  so  saccharine  that  sugar  has  been  extracted  from 
it,  but  not  in  (juantity  suflicient  to  render  the  extraction  pro- 
fitable ;  116  lbs.  of  sap  would  yield  only  1  lb.  of  sugar.  That 
obtained  was  like  common  brown  sugar,  but  having  a  different 
flavour. 

It  rarely  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Loudon  says  of  it : — 
"  The  growth  is  very  rapid  compared  with  that  of  most  other 
species  of  Acer,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a  deep,  free,  rich 
soil,  and  in  a  mild  climate.  It  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  it  requires  to  be  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  old  before  its  wood  arrives  at  perfection.  In  marshy 
soil  or  in  dry  sand,  and  even  on  chalk,  the  tree  never  attains 
any  size.    It  produces  fertile  seeds  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 


)  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  whole,  but  not  so  as  to  teach  each 
other,  and  in  rows  or  avenues." 

We  have  observed  that  rabbits  seldom  eat  the  bark  of  yonag 
Sycamores,  and  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  plantation  of 
them  when  most  other  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  "  vermin  " 

;  within  a  week  of  being  planted. 


APHELANDEA  AUEANTIACA  EOEZLII  FEOM 

SEED. 

I  AM  informed  by  a  gardener  that  the  most  easy  and  certain 
way  of  raising  a  stock  of  this  stove  plant  is  by  sowing  the  seed 
in  heat  in  the  spring  and  growing  the  plants  similarly  to 
Cockscombs ;  but  the  Aphelandras  do  not  require  to  be  fre- 
quently shifted,  and  the  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  peat,  leaf 
mould,  and  silver  sand,  with  a  slight  addition  of  loam. 

I  have  hitherto  grown  these  plants  from  cuttings,  and  while 
I  have  been  frequently  dissatisfied  with  their  slow  growth, 
their  brilliant  flowers  have  generally  afforded  me  ample  re- 
compense. 

My  informant  has  stated  that  not  only  do  these  plants  grow 
with  the  greatest  freedom  when  raised  from  seed,  but  that  the 
plants  will  flower  the  same  season  if  not  stopped,  and  will  be 
found  in  their  small  state  most  useful  as  autumnal  decorative 
plants  both  for  the  conservatory  and  for  ornamental  receptacles 
in  the  drawing-room.    He  assures  me  of  their  certainty  of 
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flowering  the  first  year,  and  has  given  me  some  seed  which  I 
intend  shall  be  proved. 

Before  testing  the  correctness  of  the  atatemeut  I  name  it  at 
a  period  enabling  others  to  try  this  mode  of  culture,  for  a 
supply  of  small  healthy  flowering  plants  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  valuable  in  hundreds  of  gardens. 

The  plants  when  not  stopped  for  flowering  the  same  season 
require  to  be  potted  rather  deeply,  giving  small  shifts  from 
thumbs  onwai'ds  to  .'-inch  pots;  miniature  plants,  however, 
flowering  freely  in  .'i-inch  pots.  Other  plants  should  be  stopped 
for  making  larger  specimens  the  following  season.  The  plants 
require  brisk  top  and  bottom  heat,  pleuty  of  light  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  in  their  growing  season,  including  frequent 
sjriagings.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  for  if  it  fails  the 
lo5s  will  be  small,  while  if  it  succeeds  the  gain  will  be  great. 
—11.  U.  S. 


MUSS.ENDA  FRONDOSA. 

Unuek  the  above  name  I  have  for  some  years  cultivated 
plants  which  have  never  failed  being  admired  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  provided  and  their  many  visitors.  The  plants, 
which  have  flowered  throughout  the  winter  and  during  the 
early  spring  months,  have  afforded  a  tino  contrast  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Poinssttias. 

Liko  the  Poinsettias,  the  Musstendas  are  not  ornamental  by 
their  flowers  so  much  as  by  the  bracts  accompanying  them. 
In  the  former  plants  these  bracts  are  rich  scarlet,  in  the  latter 
pure  white.  The  plants  are  altogether  smaller  than  the  Poin- 
sfttias  in  habit,  foliage,  and  flower  heads;  yet  I  have  fre- 
quently had  pure  white  discs  of  Jlussjendas  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  when  half  a  dozen  of  these  are  produced  on  one  plant  the 
effect  is  something  to  be  admired. 

But  these  plants  are  not  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  hence  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  so  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  They  are 
stove  plants,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  Gardenias, 
to  which  they  are  allied,  both  genera  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cinchonaceffi.  Yet  the  MnsEiendas  require  more  closely 
pruning  than  Gardenias  ;  but  I  have  invariably  had  the  finest 
heads  from  young  plants  which  have  been  treated  as  follows ; 

Select  healthy  cuttings  of  the  young  spring  growth,  but  not 
too  soft,  and  strike  them  in  sand  in  brisk  heat.  Pot  them  off 
when  rooted  in  small  pots,  using  peat  and  a  free  admixture  of 
fiilver  sand.  Plunge  the  pots  in  bottom  heat  and  syringe  the 
plants  freely.  Shift-on  as  required,  using  loam  with  the  peat 
when  the  plants  have  attained  strength.  Stop  them  once  or 
twice,  but  not  after  July.  I  have  occasionally  struck  five  cuttings 
in  a  pot,  and  shifted  them  on  without  separating  the  plants, 
obtaining  thereby  good  heads,  but  sacrificing  compact  habit. 

During  the  growing  season  the  plants  require  brisk  heat,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  light.  Until  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  they  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and 
after  that  period  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn. 
After  blooming  they  should  be  rested,  and  subsequently  cut 
down,  starting  them  again  in  heat  and  renewing  their  soil; 
but  young  plants  are  the  best. — W.  J.  B. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE   NORTH. 

Now  that  the  winter  appears  to  be  gone  we  are  having  some 
lovely  bracing  breezes  from  the  west  and  the  rays  of  old  Sol 
to  cheer  us.  We  feel  braced  up  for  fresh  action  with  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  some  12'  or  14%  and  are  anticipating  the 
spring.  We  have  a  few  lingering  tokens  left  us  of  the  past 
year  in  the  shape  of  hardy  Perpetual  Roses,  and  the  old  friend 
Gloire  de  Dijon  gives  us  a  few  buds  yet,  and  the  Christmas 
Koso  is  still  affording  us  pleasure  in  the  sunshine  and  for 
bouquets,  and  the  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  gay  as  gay  can  be 
at  this  season.  The  old  monthly  China  Rose  affords  us  nice 
buds  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Forsythia  viridissima  is  no 
way  behind  with  its  lovely  yellow  blooms  ;  a  few  stray  blooms 
of  Cydonia  japonica,  too,  are  very  desirable  at  this  midwinter 
season. 

Then  we  are  in  possession  of  some  of  the  harbingers  of 
spring.  The  Winter  Aconite  is  in  bloom  ;  the  Snowdrops  are 
peeping ;  the  Salix  is  pushing  on  for  Palm  Sun- tide ;  the  Cycla- 
mens with  their  beautiful  foliage,  flowers  in  themselves ;  the 
Daphne  mezereum  almost  tempted  to  break  forth  ;  the  Daisy 
peeping  up  among  the  grass ;  the  Dandelion  half  afraid  to 
show  his  face  to  the  sun ;  Primroses  greeting  us  with  their 
cheerful  presence ;  the  Bearsfoot  rearing  np  its  head  in  its 


wilderness  home ;  a  stray  shoot  of  Alyssum  saxatile  giving  us 
a  few  blooms;  Violet,-;,  too,  are  doing  us  good  service  in  a  sunny 
corner,  with  other  of  our  old  favourites,  telling  us  to  antici- 
pate the  spring. — M.  H.,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


GEOS  COLMAN   GRAPE. 

Permit  me  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  detailing  their 
experience  with  this  fine-looking  Grape. 

My  object  was  to  test  its  merits  as  to  quality.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  in  this  respect  it  has  proved  better  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated. My  experience  of  the  Grape  was  limited  to  cool 
treatment,  and  the  fruit  was  not  good,  and  when  I  have 
tested  it  in  half  a  dozen  gardens  under  similar  treatment  I 
have  always  found  it  deficient  in  flavour.  This,  it  wonld 
appear,  was  because  it  requii-ed  more  heat  to  bring  out  its 
good  quaUties,  for  in  every  instance  where  it  has  proved 
satisfactory  the  Vines  have  received  Muscat  treatment. 

A  fair  amount  of  evidence  is  now  furnished  that  Gros 
Colman  is  worthy  of  cultivation  if  heat  can  be  afforded  to 
perfect  its  fruit.  It  is,  besides  being  a  good  keeper,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  black  Grapes,  and,  especially  for  market 
purposes,  will  produce  most  tempting  fruit. 

It  ought  also  to  be  of  good  quality,  or  it  should  not  have 
taken  first  honours  at  the  great  Show  at  South  Kensington, 
where  I  read  of  its  beating  "  splendid  fruit "  of  Lady  Downe's 
from  Mr.  Kniller  of  Malshanger  Park,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Eastnor  Castle.  As  neither  those  growers  nor  the  sort  they 
exhibited  is  easily  beaten,  Mr.  Wildsmith  must  have  had 
something  more  than  appearance  to  have  turned  the  scale  in 
his  favour  with  Gros  Colman. 

Although  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  err  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion too  hastily,  yet  the  testimony  forthcoming  would  seem 
to  warrant  at  least  one  Vine  being  tested  in  every  well-heated 
vinery  where  a  variety  of  Grapes  are  not  objected  to,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  Gros  Colman  will  not  perfect  its  fruit  in 
a  low  temperature. — Ex-Exuibitok. 


PEARS   AND  THEIR  CULTURE.— No.  1. 

The  culture  of  Pears  is  beset  with  few  difficulties  which 
may  not  be  overcome  by  ordinary  care  and  painstaking.  True 
it  is  that  some  delicate  sorts  are  materially  affected  by  climate 
and  soil,  yet  really  good  kinds  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a  good  selection  for  everyone  and  everywhere 
in  this  country. 

The  stocks  upon  which  Pears  are  grafted  often  exercise 
greater  influence  upon  the  growth  and  fruit  than  either  climate 
or  soil.  Nurserymen  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  those  with 
whom  fruit  trees  are  a  speciality  take  especial  care  to  graft 
each  kind  upon  a  suitable  stock — thus  we  find  preference 
given  to  the  Quince  for  one  kind,  another  is  found  to  answer 
best  upon  the  Pear,  and  others  again  require  a  system  of 
double  grafting.  I  have  numerous  examples  of  each  kind,  the 
flourishing  condition  of  which,  and  the  excellent  fruit  that 
many  of  them  have  produced,  affords  ample  proof  of  the 
fitness  of  the  stocks  and  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  exer- 
cised in  their  selection. 

The  most  useful,  and  therefore  the  best,  forms  for  trained 
Pear  trees  are  the  pyramidal  for  orchards  and  the  quarters  of 
a  fruit  garden;  a  modified  form  of  the  horizontal, derived  from 
the  French  and  termed  Palmetto  Verrier,  for  walls  and  espaliers ; 
and  cordons  for  the  same  purpose.  We  are  now  so  familiar 
with  cordons  and  pyramids  that  any  explanatory  notes  about 
them  are  unnecessary.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  good 
examples  of  the  Palmette  Verrier,  and  therefore  call  especial 
attention  to  it  as  the  best  combination  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal training  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  hint  from  nature  appUed  to 
practice  in  the  happiest  manner,  meeting  and  entirely  over- 
coming the  well-worn  objection  taken  to  the  excessive  vigour 
of  the  upper  branches  of  trees  trained  horizontally.  The 
sketch  which  I  append  (fig.  20)  will  make  this  so  plain  as  to 
render  description  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  need  only  add  that 
the  lower  branches  must  have  a  good  start  so  as  to  reach  tha 
highest  point  of  growth  simultaneously  with  the  others. 

Apart  from  its  great  and  general  utility  the  Pear  has  several 
properties  which  especially  commend  it  to  the  connoisseur.  Tho 
melting  .juicy  flesh,  with  its  rich  flavour  and  tempting  aroma, 
full  and  pronounced  in  some,  and  ranging  through  many 
degrees  of  delicacy  in  others ;  and  the  singular  manner  in  which 
these  and  all  its  higher  qualities  are  subject  to  local  influences, 
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imparts  a  tinge  of  uncertainty  to  its  culture  which  makes  it 
very  interesting. 

The  subtle  qualities  which  are  combined  in  a  iirst-class 
fruit,  and  which  the  educated  palate  so  much  delights  in,  are 
also  materially  affected  by  the  management  of  the  fruit  after 
it  is  gathered.  Let  us  not  forget  this  last  point,  for  it  is  one 
of  much  importance,  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  of  temperature 
affecting  the  fruit  so  much  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  period  of  ripening  of  many  kinds  by  several 
weeks;  some,  indeed,  will  not  ripen  at  all  in  our  unheated 
fruit  shed.  Moreover,  it  is  surprising  how  wonderfully  a  warm 
room  will  promote  the  development  of  aroma  and  saccharine 
matter  even  in  ripe  frait  which  is  taken  into  it  from  a  cold 
fruit  room.  Granting  the  truth  of  all  this,  one  very  naturally 
is  led  to  ask,  Would  it  not  tend  to  simphfy  matters  if  the  fruit 
store  itself  was  heated  ?  But  this  is  objectionable,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  it  is  desirable  to  retard  the  ripening  of  much 
of  the  fruit  to  maintain  a  supply  as  long  as  possible ;  a  shelf 
or  two  in  any  apantment  where  a  fire  is  kept  in  the  daytime, 
affording  ample  space  for  suooessive  relays  of  fruit  for  imme- 
diate nee. 


The  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  con- 
tinue good  after  it  is  ripe,  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  time 
and  manner  of  gathering  it.  The  early  summer  kinds  should 
never  be  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  but  be  gathered  just  as 
faint  traces  of  changing  colour  betoken  approaching  maturity. 
My  own  plan  U  to  devote  an  hour  as  frequently  as  possible  on 
fine  afternoons  to  looking  over  the  Pear  trees,  making  several 
gatherings  of  each  crop,  and  thus  materially  prolonging  the 
season  even  cf  the  Uttle  Doyenne  d'El6  and  Citron  des 
Carmes.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  duration  of 
these  and  other  early  Pears  in  prime  condition  must  necessarily 
be  brief  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Let  there  be  no 
misconception  about  this  matter.  I  have  known  much  annoy- 
ance to  arise  from  Jargonelles  sent  to  table  fully  ripe  remain- 
ing untouched  for  several  days,  and  then,  of  course,  proving 
mealy,  insipid,  and  decayed  at  the  core. 

Later  autumn  and  winter  kinds  require  equal  care.  No 
reliable  time  can  be  given  for  gathering,  tlie  earliness  or 
lateness  of  the  season  being  our  best  guide.  We  must  take 
especial  care  not  to  gather  late  Pears  too  soon.  If  the  fruit 
parts  readily  from  the  branch  as  it  is  lifted  upwards  it  is  fit 
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for  storing,  and  not  otherwise.  Do  not  suppose  that  because 
some  portion  of  a  crop  falls  that  the  remainder  should  be 
gathered  forthwith.  Take,  for  example,  that  excellent  Pear 
Knight's  Monarch,  so  notorious  for  its  proneness  to  shed  much 
of  its  fruit,  and  yet  if  we  were  to  press  forward  the  gathering 
it  would  be  against  the  dictates  of  experience  and  good  sense, 
the  nnfallen  fruit  olingmg  to  the  branches  with  such  tenacity 
that  most  of  the  stalks  will  break  asunder  rather  than  yield 
before  Nature  has  given  her  finishing  touch  to  the  fruit. 
Neither  let  an  early  frost  or  two  induce  you  to  take  the  fruit 
from  the  trees  prematurely ;  wait  patiently  till  its  hold  is  so 
far  loosened  that  it  comes  away  as  Nature  intended,  and  you 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  sound  and 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  about  the  cause  of  that 
cracking  of  the  fruit  which  often  seriously  affects  some  delicate 
sorts.  Closely  examine  a  crop  that  is  so  affected,  and  you  will 
find  it  is  the  fruit  near  the  ends  of  the  boughs  which  suffers 
most,  and  that  much  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  is  quite 
sound,  thus  plainly  showing  that  it  is  caused  by  the  exposure 
of  the  fruit  to  cold  cutting  winds  while  it  is  swelling  and  when 
its  skin  is  sensitive  and  tender.  A  sheltered  situation  or  the 
protection  of  walls  are  the  best  remedies;  portable  screens 


might  also  be  used  with  good  effect.  It  is  my  intention  to  try 
some  such  means  for  saving  the  next  crop  of  Red  Doyennfi, 
Doyenne  Defais,  and  two  or  three  other  first-class  sorts  which 
alwavs  suffer  from  this  disease. — Epward  Ldckhdkst. 


TDBEROUS-EOOTED  BEGONIAS. 

To  Messrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ghent,  the 
horticultural  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  this  valuable  class 
of  summer-flowering  plants.  Their  free-growing  and  flowering 
capacities,  their  elegant  habits,  and  varying  yet  brilliant 
colours,  are  a  combination  of  qualities  only  possessed  by  our 
most  popular  plants,  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  ilc.  The 
new  varieties  of  Begonias  which  have  originated  in  the  two 
great  establishments  referi-ed  to  may  justly  rank  amongst  the 
most  useful  introductions  of  recent  years. 

In  the  spring,  autumn,  and  even  during  the  winter  months, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  have  conservatories  and  greenhouses  gay 
with  flowering  plants  ;  but  in  the  summer  months  these 
structures  are  seldom  so  satisfactorily  furnished  as  wo  could 
desire  them  to  be.  Pelargoniums,  it  is  true,  of  the  zonal 
type  are  almost  continually  blooming,  and  their  variety  is 
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rich  and  their  colours  are  varied  ;  but  these  plants  are  eg  fully 
represented  in  the  beds  and  bordtrs  of  the  garden  in  Bummer 
that  their  effect  in  the  conservatory  is  proportionately  dimin- 
ished. For  indoor  decoration  during  the  summer  months  the 
ordinary  occupants  of  our  stoves,  such  as  Ferns  and  fiue- 
foliaged  plants,  are  appropriate,  and  with  these  plants  Pelar- 
goniums do  not  associate  well,  but  exceedingly  suitable  are 
the  Begonias  now  under  notice.  How  effectively  they  blend 
with  such  plants  as  Talms,  Draea;nas,  Ferns,  &a.,  was  demon- 
strated by  Messrs.  Vtitch  in  their  splendid  group  of  plants  at 
the  great  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  last  year. 
Considering  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  of 


these  Begonias,  their  extreme  usefulness,  and  their  promise 
of  culminating  in  a  hardier  race  than  other  types  of  this 
genus,  is  it  not  an  oversight  not  offering  prizes  for  them, 
both  for  the  best  cultivated  plants  and  the  Iiest  new  varieties  ? 
At  the  great  summer  exhibitions  prizes  are  provided  for  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Liliums,  Clematises,  Hydrangeas,  d-c, 
while  no  place  is  found  for  these  Begonias,  which  are  so  in- 
trinsically beautiful  and  so  hopeful;  of  producing  varieties  of 
still  greater  value. 

Having  seen  these  Begonias  "  at  home  "  both  in  the  Chelsea 
and  Ghent  establishments,  and  having  grown  some  of  them, 
I  can  testify  to  their  undoubted  worth  for  summer  oonsei-vatory , 


Fig.  21.— Begonia  vesdvics. 


greenhouse,  and  even  garden  decoration,  for^it  not  absolutely 
hardy,  many  of  the  varieties  are  sufficiently  so  to  flourish  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  collection  of  these  plants  which  I  saw  growing 
and  flowering  in  the  open  air  at  Ghent.  The  sorts  were  Agate, 
Cornaline,  Emeraude,  Onyx,  Eubis,  Saphir,  and  Topaz. 
Gems,  indeed,  I  thought  them,  bright,  varied,  and  suflioiently 
hardy  to  receive  the  names  which  harl  been  given  them  by  the 
raisers.  Since  then  I  believe  that  Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  made 
f  till  greater  improvements,  and  for  some  of  the  varieties  has 
received  the  gold  medal  at  one  of  the  continental  exhibitions. 
Equally  worthv  of  recognition  are  the  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  at  Chelsea,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  surpass  any 
other  sorts  extant.  In  colour,  substance,  and  profusion  of 
bloom,  habit,  and  hardiness,  such  sorts  as  Stella  and  Vesuvius 
have  few  rivals.    Both  these  have  received  first-olaes  cortifi- 


catea,  the  plaut  of  the  lost-named  variety  being  potted  from 
the  open  ground  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited. 

Plants  of  this  type  of  Begonias  were  also  planted  out  in 
Battersea  Park  last  year,  and  although  the  summer  was  by  no 
means  a  tropical  one  they  grew  freely,  flowered  well,  and  had 
many  admirers. 

Plant?,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  are  amenable  to 
that  mode  of  treatment  are  not  miffy  or  tender,  but  are  such 
as  are  not  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  do  not  rejoice  in 
pretentious  gardens  with  every  appointed  means  for  growing 
tropical  plants.  A  dung  frame  for  starting  the  plants,  and 
other  frames  heated  by  the  sun  for  growing  them  on,  are  the 
only  structures  really  necessary,  and  which  will  produce  plants 
most  attractive  for  conservatory  or  room  decoration  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The  varieties  are  very  dis- 
similar, as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  engraving  given 
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o[  B.  Vesuvius  with  one  of  B.  Stella,  wliicli,  with  some  cultural 
notes,  will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 

The  great  merits  of  this  free  and  beautiful  race  of  Begonias 
entitle  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  extensively.  They  should 
be  as  familiar  in  conservatories  during  the  summer  months  as 
are  Pelargoniums  in  flower  gardens. — W. 


GEOS   COLMAN  GEAPE— HAWTHOKNDEN 
APPLE. 

Your  correspondent  "  Ex-Exhibitor  "  invites  experienced 
growers  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes  in  a  cool  vinery  to  state  their 
opinion  respecling  their  flavour.  I  have  grown  the  Vine  in  a 
vinery  without  a  stove  for  many  years.  We  are  situated  nearly 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  tho  mountains,  where  we  have 
more  than  a  usual  share  of  sunless  days.  Two  years  the  Gros 
Colman  failed  to  ripen  so  as  to  be  eatable  ;  but  for  some  seven 
or  eight  years  it  has  ripened  and  coloured  fairly.  I  recollect 
it  was  remarked  one  season  that  it  had  an  "  earthy  "  taste ; 
but  I  should  characterise  it  rather  as  flavourless  than  as 
having  any  bad  taste,  and  it  is  such  a  vigorous  healthy  Vine, 
so  good  a  bearer,  and  such  an  ornament  to  a  dessert,  that  I 
do  not  grudge  its  room,  even  in  my  own  limited  spacs.  In 
regard  to  "Ex-Exhibitob's"  recommendation  not  to  grow  late 
Grapes  in  a  cool  vinery,  I  can  only  say  I  have  had  Mrs.  Piece's 
Black  Muscat  for  many  years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  abundant  crop,  and  both  to  colour  and  ripen  well. 

In  looking  over  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit 
Manual,"  1  observe  that  he  etpecially  recommends  the  Haw- 
thornden  Apple  as  one  always  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  not 
subject  to  canker.  Now,  my  experience  of  it  is  totally  different. 
I  have  tried  it  for  many  years,  and,  admiring  its  useful  quali- 
ties, have  distributed  plants  of  it  among  the  cottagers  in  my 
neighbourhood,  with  one  uniform  result  ^ /.c,  destruction 
within  a  year  or  two  of  every  plant  by  canker.  I  have  now 
given  it  up  entirely.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  gravelly  one, 
with  a  gravel  subsoil.  But  I  have  noticed  tho  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  other  localities  where  a  heavy  and  clayey  soil  pre- 
vailed. I  may  add  that  I  have  tried  cutting  down,  paring 
away,  and  removal,  to  no  purpose.  My  trees  are  entirely  gone, 
and  so  are  those  of  my  cottage  neighbours.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Kibston  Pjppin  no  other  Apple  cankers  here. — C.  B. 


EANGEMOEE   HALL.— No.  2. 

THE    SEAT    OF    M.    T.    BASS,    ESQ.,    M.P. 

CoNTiNuiNri  my  notes  on  this  complete  and  excellent  garden 
from  page  •55, 1  will  glance  at  the  glass  structures,  not  in  a 
detailed  manner,  but  as  affording  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  garden,  and  as  shadowing  also  its  sound  management. 

We  first  enter  the  Peach  houses.  The  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  of  two  kinds — 
lean-to's,  the  trees  being  trained  to  back  walls,  and  span-roofs 
with  the  trees  trained  on  trellises.  Only  the  latter  demand  a 
note  of  description.  The  houses  are  spacious  and  lofty,  having 
a  sharp  pitch,  tho  fruit  trellises  on  either  side  extending  from 
the  ground  in  front  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  overhead.  The 
trees  are  not  trained  on  the  usual  fan  shape,  but  the  branches 
are  trained  horizontally  along  the  wires,  similar  to  the  mode 
generally  adopted  in  training  Pear  trees  on  open  walls.  This 
mode  of  training  Peaches  under  glass  Mr.  Bennett  finds  has 
important  advantages  over  the  orthodox  system.  The  work  of 
thinning  and  training  of  the  shoots  in  summer  is  simplified 
and  can  be  done  more  expeditiously,  and  much  of  the  common 
danger  of  overcrowding  is  averted.  Winter  pruning  is  also 
similarly  simplified,  and  copious  waterings  and  rich  feeding  at 
the  roots  does  not  result  in  exuberant  wood  growth,  but  pro- 
duces healthy  trees  and  fine  and  regular  crops  of  fruit.  The 
trees  are  at  first  trained  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when  they 
have  attained  a  suitable  size  the  branches  are  gradually  brought 
to  the  horizontal  position  as  the  permanent  mode  for  fruit- 
bearing.  No  trees  could  look  neater  than  did  these.  Every 
foot  of  wire  was  occupied,  and  between  the  lines  of  wire  there 
was  no  useless  spray,  and  thus  every  inch  of  space  was  devoted 
to  a  profitable  purpose.  Mr.  D.  Thomson  trains  his  Fig  trees 
in  the  same  mode  at  Drumlanrig  with  great  success,  and,  as 
is  evidenced  at  Eangeraore,  the  plan  is  equally  applicable  to 
Peach  trees  when  cultivated  under  glass,  and  especially  when 
the  glass  has  a  steep  pitch  ;  on  flat  trellises  the  system  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  advantageous.  All  the  standard  sorts  of 
Peaches  are  grown.    Prince  of  Wales  is  much  prized  by  Mr. 


Bennett,  and  perhaps  especially  so  is  Baymaecker's,  a  kind 
which  is  not  in  general  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  late  Noblesse,  and 
a  superior  sort.  Earrington  is  considered  the  best  late  variety, 
and  is  superior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  which  are  not 
proving  so  good  as  was  expected. 

Peaches  are  also  to  some  extent  grown  on  the  open  walls, 
and  I  notice  one  wall  100  yards  in  length  covered  with  these 
trees,  and  Apricots,  to  show  the  simple  and  efficient  mode  of 
protecting  the  trees  on  the  wall  and  tender  plants  on  the 
border  by  the  same  set  of  lights.  It  is  a  sort  of  home-made 
contrivance,  and  answers  its  purpose  admirably.  The  wall  is 
about  lu  feet  high,  and  the  border  about  11  feet  wide.  On  the 
latter  is  fixed  a  continuous  box  or  frame  covering  the  entire 
border  save  about  -1  feet  nearest  the  wall.  At  that  distance 
from  the  wall  and  parallel  with  it  is  fixed  the  back  cf  the 
frame,  posts  being  fixed  in  the  ground  at  convenient  intervals, 
with  boards  from  post  to  post,  some  of  them  opening  as 
shutters  to  admit  air.  The  back  of  the  frame  is  about  3  feet 
in  height,  the  front  about  Is  inches.  Batters  are  fixed  to  sup- 
port the  lights,  which  are  about  'J  feet  in  length.  This  huge 
frame  is  crowded  to  repletion  during  the  winter  with  Lettuces, 
Endive,  Cauliflowers,  Parsley,  and  innumerable  other  plants 
which  need  some  protection  against  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
On  the  approach  of  spring  the  lights  are  no  longer  needed  over 
these  plants,  but  the  trees,  which  are  just  then  opening  their 
blossoms,  need  protection,  and  tho  lights  are  simply  pushed 
up,  their  bottoms  resting  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  their 
tops  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  is 
made  safe  ;  the  frame — the  enclosed  border — is  then  cropped 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  a  simple  and  effective  combina- 
tion, and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  for  which  purpose  the 
lights  are  the  most  useful,  whether  for  preserving  tender  vege- 
tables in  the  winter,  or  for  protecting  the  fruit  trees  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  It  is  adaptable  to  many 
gardens,  and  is  an  eminently  useful  contrivance,  easily  made 
and  not  costly. 

As  may  be  expected.  Grapes  are  required  in  large  quantities 
and  at  all  seasons,  but  Mr.  Bennett,  by  the  aid  of  the  moans 
afforded  him,  is,  in  hackneyed  parlance,  "  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion." For  four  years  Eangemore  has  not  been  without 
Grapes.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  generally  keeps  in  good  con- 
dition until  May,  and  before  that  time  Black  Hamburghs  are 
ripe  to  continue  the  supply.  To  this  sterling  sort  there  are 
four  houses  devoted ;  it  is  a  fine  range  of  glass  100  yards  in 
length.  The  Vines  in  the  first  or  earliest  house  are  grown  and 
fruited  in  pots.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  being  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  and  more  promising  canes  it  would  bi 
difficult  to  find.  The  Vines  in  the  succession  houses  aro 
planted  out.  They  are  six  years  old  and  in  splendid  condition, 
producing  superior  Grapes. 

But  more  interesting  at  the  end  of  October  than  the  nearly 
empty  Hamburgh  houses  were  the  structures  devoted  to  the 
winter  supply  of  late  Grapes.  These  are  grown  in  wide  and 
lofty  span-roofed  houses,  the  range  being  nearly  100  yards  in 
length.  These  houses  are  amply  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  keeping  the  Grapes,  and  also,  it  must  bo 
added,  for  growing  them,  for  a  more  regular  crop  of  useful- 
sized  bunches  with  fine  and  highly-finished  berries  is  not  often 
seen  than  the  crop  now  under  notice.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  best  exhibitions  of  Grapes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Black  Ali- 
cante, and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  better  table  condition  than 
at  Eangemore.  The  bunches  were  not  "monsters,"  but  the 
berries  were  fine  and  admirably  finished,  and  for  everyday 
dessert  purposes  the  crop  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  assistants. 

It  also  speaks  volumes  of  the  power  and  bsnefits  of  surface- 
dressing  the  ground  with  manure.  The  borders  are  mainly 
inside,  and  had  been  originally  made  with  some  of  the  unsuit- 
able Eangemore  soil.  So  unsuitable  was  this  soil  that  on  ex- 
amining the  roots  they  were  found  in  a  deplorable  state,  many 
of  them  being  absolutely  dead.  Fresh  material  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  border,  and  especially  a  very  heavy  covering 
of  rich  stable  manure  was  given,  and  this,  by  inducing  tho 
emission  of  surface  roots  and  affording  them  sustenance,  has 
perfected  a  splendid  crop  of  Grapes,  which  but  for  the  rich 
svufacing  must  inevitably  have  been  of  a  very  moderate  cha- 
racter. Such  an  example  as  is  afforded  by  these  Vines  of  the 
great  value  of  top-dressing  the  borders  with  rich  manure  is  of 
the  most  conclusive  kind,  and  the  practice  cannot  be  too  ex- 
tensively adopted.  In  theso  houses  Gros  Colman  was  striking 
by  its  huge  purplish-black  berries,  but,  unfortunately,  their 
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flavour  waa  tlie  reverse  of  agreeable.  The  fruit  waa  splendid 
to  look  at,  but  certainly  not  good  to  eat.  The  roots  of  the 
Vines  have  aocese  to  narrow  outside  borders  covered  with  cor- 
rugated zinc  roofing  sheets,  which  are  probably  the  neatest 
and  most  effectual  of  covers  for  keeping  the  borders  dry,  super- 
eeding  felt  and  wooden  shutters. 

In  making  new  borders  Mr.  Bennett  finds  it  necessary  to 
use  concrete,  but  takes  care  that  it  has  a  sharp  gradient  and 
is  in  connection  with  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  He  uses 
fresh  loam,  bones,  soot,  and  charcoal,  but  the  loam  is  light 
and  not  of  a  "  wearing "  nature,  yet  by  enriching  it  with 
manure  and  in  conjunction  with  an  otherwise  good  system  of 
culture  this  fine  garden  is  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  fine 
Grapes. 

Pines  are  in  great  demand,  and  five  spacious  pits  are  devoted 
to  their  culture.  They  are  grown  in  pots,  the  staple  sort 
being  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  The  plants,  judging  them 
by  their  appearance,  are  evidently  grown  under  a  low  tempe- 
rature, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  an  ounce  of  fuel 
is  wasted  over  them.  The  fruit  is  not  exceptionally  large  in 
itself,  but  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  plants.  Applying  my 
rule  to  one  of  the  plants  I  found  that  from  the  soil  to  the  base 
of  the  fruit  was  9  inches,  the  fruit  itself  0  inches,  and  the 
crown  5  inches  in  height — proportions  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  one  house  I  noticed  upwards  of  ninety  plants  of 
that  character,  so  that  the  winter  supply  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
any  degree  a  scanty  one.  The  succession  plants  were  equally 
dwarf,  sturdy,  and  healthy.  They  are  generally  fruited  at 
eighteen  months  from  inserting  the  suckers. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  on  the  fruit  culture  at  Range- 
more  except  to  notice  a  Fig,  the  "  Negro  Largo,"  which  Mr. 
Bennett  considers  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation ;  it 
was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitoh,  and  was  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
of  handsome  fruit  of  the  first  quality ;  and  also  to  note  that 
four  thousand  pots  of  Strawberries  are  forced  annually,  the 
best  sorts  being  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  President. 

Of  the  plant-growing  department  I  may  briefly  say  that  a 
lofty  house  with  a  ridge-and-furrow  roof  is  devoted  to  Camel- 
lias, with  Marc'chal  Niel  and  other  Roses  covering  the  roof — 
a  happy  idea,  the  Roses  giving  a  profusion  of  grand  blooms, 
and  aiiording  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  shade  to  the 
Camellias.  The  latter  are  planted  out — huge  bushes  full  of 
health  and  buds.  An  adjoining  house  is  devoted  to  Azaleas, 
which  are  also  fine  plants  in  excellent  health.  At  one  end  of 
this  range  is  the  Heath  house,  a  spacious  and  substantial 
structure  with  stone  stages,  on  which  this  class  of  plants  thrive 
so  well.  The  collection  is  still  young,  but  the  plants  have 
made  admirable  progress  and  comprise  all  the  choice  varieties. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  houses  at  Rangemore,  and  the  plants 
are  worthy  of  the  house.  At  the  other  end  is  the  Orchid 
house.  This  also  is  a  Epacious  structure,  and  is  filled  with 
Orchids  and  ornamental-foliaged  plants  as  clean  and  healthy 
as  it  is  possible  to  find  them.  On  the  roof  are  AUamandas 
and  a  fine  plant  of  the  Vanilla  aromatica  with  roots  9  feet  in 
length,  and  Cissus  porphyrophyllus  is  effectively  trained  up 
the  columns.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  noticeable  some 
fine  specimens  of  Coelopyne  in  variety,  Odontoglossum  grande 
with  six  spikes,  and  0.  AlexandriE  in  extra  fine  form  having  a 
spike  with  six  branchlets  and  twenty-five  blooms.  Laelia  anceps 
had  seven  spikes  and  twenty-one  blooms,  and  Phalrenopsis 
Schilleriana  was  in  remarkable  luxuriance.  Calanthes  are  also 
well  and  extensively  grown.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the 
noteworthy  specimens  in  this  noble  tropical  house. 

Other  houses  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  decorative 
and  table  plants,  which  are  grown  in  great  numbers.  One 
house  is  filled  with  Ferns,  another  with  Gardenias,  and  others 
with  mixed  collections  of  ornamental-foliage  plants,  amongst 
which  was  blooming  a  splendid  specimen  of  Cochliostema 
.Tacobiana.  This  superb  plant  is  not  unlike  a  huge  specimen 
of  the  Bird's-nest  Fern.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  4  feet  in 
length  and  4  inches  in  breadth,  sheathed  at  the  base  and 
pointed  at  the  apex.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the  flower- 
spikes  appear.  The  flowers  are  rich  blue  and  violet,  and  are 
associated  with  pinkish  bracts.  For  cut  blooms  they  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  plant  is  most  striking  and  attrac- 
tive ;  it  has  been  flowering  freely  throughout  the  summer,  and 
is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

As  affording  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  decorative  plants 
required  at  Rangemore,  it  may  be  stated  that  ICOO  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  forced,  upwards  of  600  Dutch  Hyacinths,  1200 
Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs  and  forcing  plants  are  provided  on 
the  same  extensive  scale. 


The  kitchen  gardens  are  well  cropped  and  are  uniformly 
neat,  the  same  care  being  devoted  outside  that  is  so  evident 
under  glass.  The  demand  for  vegetables  forced  as  well  as 
unforced  is  very  great,  and  to  meet  it  twelve  dozen  Cauliflowers 
must  be  cut  weekly  throughout  the  month  of  January.  Mush- 
rooms are  always  in  demand,  and  the  demand  is  met ;  for,  savo 
by  one  failure  of  spawn.  Mushrooms  have  been  cut  every  day 
for  thirteen  years.  As  will  be  seen,  the  post  of  manager  here 
is  no  sinecure ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  skill  displayed  so  id 
the  recompense  of  the  gardener,  for  Mr.  Bass  is  proverbially 
studious  to  reward  all  in  his  service  who  are  worthy,  and  this 
reward  Mr.  Bennett  has  won  by  his  sound  practice  and  [assi- 
duous attention. 

A  notice  of  this  place  and  the  liberal  provision  which  is 
made  by  Mr.  Bass  for  his  own  requirements  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  record  of  his  care  for  the  comforts  and  well- 
being  of  his  dependants.  The  gardener's  cottage  is  a  modt-l 
of  what  such  a  cottage  should  be — pleasant,  commodious,  with 
every  appurtenance  to  make  it  convenient,  and  its  occupants 
feel  that  it  is  a  home  to  care  for  and  to  cherish.  The  room  a 
for  the  ten  young  men  are  also  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
each  man  having  a  separate  bedroom  and  wardrobe,  the  fore- 
man further  having  a  separate  private  room.  There  is  the 
common  dining-room,  also  a  library  furnished  with  books  and 
seven  periodicals,  including  all  the  gardening  papers,  and  two 
female  attendants  are  provided  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the 
men  are  supplied  in  a  proper  manner.  Surely  such  privileges 
demand  in  return  hearty  and  faithful  services,  and  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  several  duties.  They 
shouId|feel,  too,  that  the  credit  and  reputation  of  Rangemore 
is  in  their  keeping,  and  strive  to  make  themselves  proficient 
in  the  different  branches  of  their  calling. 

Further  than  this  care  of  a  liberal  employer  is  this  other 
noble  fact,  that  when  by  misfortune  or  old  age  a  man  can  no 
longer  labour,  he  is  still  enabled  to  live  on  the  system  of  pen- 
sions proportionate  to  the  value  of  his  service?.  To  commeLt 
on  that  generous  provision  of  a  generous  mind  and  affluect 
gentleman  were  to  "gild  refined  gold,"  and  it  may  worthily 
close  the  notice  of  this  complete  and  well-managed  garden — 
a  garden  which  everywhere  bears  the  impress  of  taste  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener. The  immediate  superintendence  of  Rangemore  de- 
volves on  Mr.  Arthur  Bass,  M. P.,  who  is  a  great  patron  of  horti- 
culture, and  who  inherits  the  business  aptitude,  also  the  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  which  have  for  so  long  been  attached 
to  the  name  which  heboid  and  honours.  Mr.  Bennett  is  alto 
young  in  years  but  old  in  practice,  and  the  sequel  of  his 
success  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  period  of  probation  under 
the  veteran  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bicton,  and  for  a  lengthy  and  im- 
portant charge  in  the  ducal  gardens  of  Chatsworth. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bennett  for  his  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  render  my  acknowledgements  of  the  hospitalities  of 
Rangemore  and  the  shelter  it  afforded  me  when  the  hotels  at 
Burton  could  only  be  reached  by  boat,  when  the  bake  fires 
were  extinguished  by  the  flood,  and  provisions  from  distatt 
towns  were  hoisted  into  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  with 
pitchforks.     May  I  never  see  the  like  again  ! — J.  W. 


GLASS  COPING  AND  FRUIT  CROP  FOE  1875.. 

No.  1. 

The  year  just  passed  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  ex- 
cellent crop  of  wall  fruit,  especially  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
and  to  these  two  kinds  of  fruit  my  remarks  will  be  principally 
confined.  To  what  is  to  be  attributed  the  unusually  largo 
crop  of  fruit  in  1875  ?  If  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
trees  in  the  year  preceding  we  cannot  ensure  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  This  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  tbn 
year  1874,  during  which  year  the  wood  happened  to  bo  well 
ripened.  Prematured  ripeness  of  the  wood  is  sure  to  end  in 
disappointment ;  and  if  we  could  trace  the  failures  to  thoir 
true  source  we  should,  I  am  persuaded,  find  them  brought 
about  by  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  disregard  to 
the  daily  vigorous  application  of  the  syringe  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  &o.  Let  drought  and  red  spider  do  their  work,  and  a 
proper  development  of  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop  is  im- 
possible. 1  am  led  to  believe  that  failures  which  may  hava 
occurred  can  be  traced  to  the  above  causes,  by  seeing  mauy 
trees  almost  quite  denuded  of  all  foliage  as  early  as  the  end  of 
August.  The  wood  was  ripe  and  there  were  plenty  of  bloom 
buds,  but  they  were  of  an  inferior  character.  The  result  was, 
that  when  spring  arrived  the  buds,  instead  of  bursting  inta  a 
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frnitfnl  blossom,  were  cast  to  the  ground,  or  if  enabled  to  open 
tbey  were  too  exhausted  to  support  and  sustain  the  fruit. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  glass  coping,  that  no  glass  coping  or  protection  of  any  kind 
can  of  itself  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  a  further  tiial  is 
necessary  before  we  can  judge  of  its  efficiency.  I  would 
therefore  advise  those  who  may  have  failed  in  obtaining  a 
crop  of  fruit  under  glass  coping,  if  it  has  only  been  used  for 
one  season,  not  to  condemn  it  at  once,  but  give  it  another 
chance  before  pronouncing  the  coping  a  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  advise  those  who,  like  myself,  have  obtained  a  good 
crop  not  to  be  too  confident  in  attributing  their  success  to  the 
glass  coping  used  during  tho  spring  for  the  first  time. 

Coping  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  great  part  towards  giving 
us  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  I  look  to  other  agents  to  play  an  equal 
part.  In  this  instance  we  notice  that  the  year  1874  was  un- 
usually favourable  for  laying  the  foundation  for  good  crops, 
and  then  the  spring  following  was  all  that  need  be  desired — 
mild  and  calm  with  but  little  frost,  this  mildness  contiuning 
from  the  time  when  the  blossoms  were  expanding  till  the 
"  little  wee  fruits  "  could  be  seen  peeping  through  the  dwind- 
ling flowers.  Those  trees  with  abundance  of  nourishment  to 
feed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  forcing-out  young  leaves  to 
shelter  them,  were  found  to  carry  heavy  crops  ;  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  produced  plenty  of  blossom  buds  but  the 
trees  with  health  impaired,  were  unable  to  support  the  fruit. 

It  is  only  one  more  instance  brought  to  our  notice  how  the 
previous  year's  treatment  has  to  do  with  the  present  year's  pro- 
duction. I  attribute  my  heavy  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
not  to  the  glass  coping  and  hanging  nets,  but  principally  to 
the  good  health  of  the  trees,  obtained  by  unremitted  water- 
ing, mulching,  syringing,  and  cleaning  them  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1874.  I  fear  many  who  saw  my  trees 
with  buch  crops,  and  the  glass  coping  over  them,  concluded 
the  coping  must  have  been  the  cauee.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
been  led  away  with  the  same  idea  had  I  not  other  trees  quite 
as  heavily  cropped  without  the  coping. 

I  think  it  should  be  generally  known  that  glass  coping  in 
itself  will  not  produce  a  crop  of  fruit ;  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding care  to  produce  and  keep  a  never-failing  vigour  in 
the  tree.  Starving  the  roots  and  protecting  the  head  will 
avail  nothing,  but  attention  to  both  wiU  do  much.  Is  not  a 
little  more  care  of  the  wall  trees  and  less  to  the  flower  beds 
occasionally  advisable?— J.  Ta-jlok,  Hardwicke  Grange. 


CULTURE   OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

One  can  scarcely  enter  a  nursery  of  any  note  and  refrain 
from  surprise  at  the  immense  stocks  which  are  annually  pro- 
vided of  potted  Vines  and  Eoses.  The  prince  of  fruits  and 
the  queen  of  flowers  are  evidently  popular,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  fear  of  disloyalty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  devote 
large  houses  and  acres  of  ground  in  preparing  a  supply  of 
potted  Vines  and  Eoses.  It  is  to  the  former  that  I  will  now 
refer. 

Potted  Vines,  as  a  rule,  which  are  raised  in  the  nurseries 
are  preferable  to  home-raised  canes,  simply  because  in  most 
private  gardens  suitable  houses  cannot  be  devoted  to  these 
Vines,  and  the  canes  cannot  have  the  exact  treatment  that 
they  require.  In  the  few  gardens  affording  the  necessary 
means  potted  Vines  are  often  grown  in  a  most  perfect  state. 
I  have  seen  them  good  at  such  places  as  Frogmore,  Barghley, 
Eangemore,  &c.  But  in  the  best  places  home-raised  canes  are 
seldom  solely  relied  on,  but  a  portion  are  purobased  from  the 
nurseries. 

Bat  there  are  many  who  cannot  purchase,  yet  who  like  a 
few — it  may  be  half-a-dozen  or  so — of  potted  Vines,  and  these 
must  be  raised  at  home,  and  perhaps  not  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  Now  when  such  Vines  are  grown  they 
are  generally  requirtd  for  early  Grapes,  and  to  produce  these 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  canes  be  grown  early 
in  the  summer  and  the  wood  be  ripened  early  in  the  autumn. 
Without  these  three  earlies— early  growth,  early  wood-ripen- 
ing, and  early  rest — the  fourth  early,  early  fruit,  is  not 
attainable. 

It  has  become  popular  to  grow  the  canes  from  eyes  and 
perfect  them  during  the  same  season,  and  where  houses  are 
provided  sufficiently  heated  and  light  the  plan  may  be  easily 
carried  out,  but  it  cannot  be  successful  in  the  absence  of  those 
conditions.  Those  who  do  not  start  their  vineries  or  Cucumber 
houses  until  February  (and  they  are  the  majority)  cannot  well 
perfect  Vines  from  eyes  inserted  in  the  current  season,  yet 


that  is  the  plan  which  is  attempted  by  many,  and  after  all  the 
attention  they  give  they  can  only  half  succeed.  People  to  be 
successful  in  any  work  must  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances, 
and  to  succeed  with  Vines  under  the  conditions  named  they 
must  start  now  with  "cut  backs."  Small  canes  raised  last 
year,  cut  down  to  the  soil  in  early  winter,  and  started  in 
February,  wiU  make  canes  far  superior  to  thoEe  which  are  raised 
from  eyes  the  same  season.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  in  6  or 
7-inch  pots,  and  should  be  partly  shaken  out  and  repotted 
after  the  eyes  have  pushed  about  an  inch,  using  warmed  soil. 
In  a  proper  temperature  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  will  be  of  the  length  required. 

If  growing  very  freely  I  never  hesitate  to  pinch  the  leading 
shoot,  for  another  leader  is  formed  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
stopping  "  plumps  "  the  lower  buds.  The  best  pot  Vmes  I 
ever  produced  were  stopped  at  3  feet,  6  feet,  and  9  feet.  The 
Vines  in  their  growing  season  must  have  light,  and  must 
therefore  be  trained  as  near  to  the  glass  as  postible.  A 
Cucumber  pit  or  house  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  raising  the 
canes.  They  must  be  syringed  freely,  nsing  occasionally  per- 
fectly clear  soot  water,  which  will  invigorate  them  and  ensure 
them  against  the  attacks  of  insects. 

After  the  growth  is  made  the  Vines  must  not  be  hurriedly 
placed  in  the  open  air  to  "  ripen  their  wood,"  for  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  heat  and  not  cold  that  is  the  prime 
maturing  agent. 

The  soil  beet  suited  to  Vines  in  pots  is  pure  loam  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  bone  dust,  say  a  pound  of  "  dust"  to  a  peck  of 
soil,  using  also  in  the  compost  lumps  of  charcoal  freely.  That 
is  all  the  stimulant  needed  in  the  preparing  year,  but  in  the 
fruiting  season  rich  top-dressings  must  be  applied,  with  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure  after  the  stoning  period. — A  Fobeman. 


OLD  TREES. 


When  I  was  at  school  I  received  a  castigation,  and  sub- 
sequently a  shilling  to  make  me  remember  the  "dressing." 
I  have  not  forgotten  it,  the  shilling  having  been  an  effectual 
memory-preserver.  Mr.  Eobson  rewards  first,  and  then  casti- 
gates— rewards  by  praising  the  completeness  of  my  remarks 
on  page  31,  and  then  in  an  article  of  considerable  value 
(page  61),  demonstrates  their  incompleteness.  But  his  re- 
proof is  kindly  meant  and  kindly  administered,  and  I  will  not 
only  endeavour  to  remember  it,  but  I  thank  him  for  it,  hia 
great  experience  and  unusual  means  of  observation  on  this 
matter  being  such  as  to  command  respect. 

Perhaps  my  tutor  imagines  I  am  about  to  follow  his  example, 
and  that  after  "lathering"  1  shall  commence  "shaving." 
Well,  perhaps  I  shall,  but  nevertheless  I  thank  him  in  all 
sincerity  for  his  contribution,  and  will  promise  that  I  shall 
not  differ  from  him  "  violently." 

In  one  point  I  agree  with  Mr.  Eobson,  and  in  another  place 
he  agrees  with  me  ;  so  far,  therefore,  we  are  good  friends.  He 
says  that  an  old  Apple  tree  should  not  be  touched  with  a  knife 
or  saw  during  the  last  ten  years  of  its  life.  I  cordially  agree. 
I  said  that  thickness  in  the  interior  of  old  orchard  trees  was 
generally  caused  by  thinning.  Mr.  Eobson  confirms  that  very 
clearly.  But  I  said  further,  that  thickly-crowded  trees  can  be 
made  thin  by  pruning  and  subsequently  disbudding,  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  it  can  be  done  beneficially,  limit- 
ing the  practice  to  trees  in  a  thickly-planted  orchard ;  trees 
that  are  singly  and  exposed  being  especially  excepted. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  an  orchard  of  mixed 
fruits,  the  trees  being  one  dense  thicket,  so  much  so  that  the 
fruit,  which  was  small,  could  only  be  gathered  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Eobson  would  have  removed  tome  of  the  trees 
entirely  and  have  left  the  remainder  untouched.  They  were 
full-sized  but  not  old  trees.  I  removed  some,  and  the  others 
I  pruned,  not  shortening  their  branches  but  removing  many, 
subsequently  rubbing-off  the  after-growths,  or  the  trees  would 
soon  have  been  thicker  than  before.  The  improvement  was 
permanent,  and  only  last  year  I  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  owner  of  the  orchard  which  I  "mutilated"  in  1854. 
Of  course  the  trees  were  not  then  in  their  last  decide,  or  I 
would  not  have  pruned  them  ;  neither  has  the  treatment  they 
received  apparently  shortened  their  days,  but  it  has  improved 
their  fruit. 

Apparently  the  oldest  and  most  decrepid  tree  was  a  Eibston 
Pippin.  It  was  an  "  old  favourite,"  and  was  treated  like  the 
rest  as  to  pruning.  The  crooked,  curled,  knotty  branches 
were  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  smoothest,  straigbtest  stems, 
and  these  were  not  shortened.      The  lichens  were  killed.    A 
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cartload  of  soil  was  taken  from  its  roots  and  replaced  with 
rich  mannre,  and  waa  soaked  with  a  barrel  of  very  Btrong 
"  cowyarj  tea"  and  sewage.  The  soaking  waJ  oontiuued 
annually,  and  the  tree  put  forth  new  branohos  and  new  life, 
and  has  sinee  produced  crops  of  highly-coloured  and  richly- 
flavoured  fruit.  I  have  adopted  the  same  plan  with  other  old 
trees — that  is,  I  have  removed  their  old  scraggy  brauDhe^, 
cleaned  the  rest,  and  soaked  their  roots  in  winter  or  summer 
with  strong  "  stuff  "  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trees — 
thereby,  I  believe,  lengthening  not  shortening  their  days.  Mr. 
Eobson  will  doubtless  attribute  this  to  the  manure  and  not 
the  knife,  and  very  likely  he  may  be  right,  but  I  think  that 
the  manure  was  guided  into  channels  which  would  direct  it 
more  expeditiously  on  its  strengthening  mission  than  would 
have  been  its  slower  movement  through  innumerable  snaggy 
paths. 

But  I  have  to  grapple  with  my  friend  on  grafting  and  killing 
his  tree.  It  appears  that  he  expected  it  would  succumb,  and 
preserved  his  new  sorts  by  grafting  them  on  other  stocks,  so 
that  after  all  it  appears  he  might  have  saved  the  tree  and  the 
new  sorts  too,  but  he  preferred  to  kill.  Probably  the  tree  was 
really  too  old  to  sntTer  amputation,  and  especially  in  "  forty 
or  fifty  "  places.  Suppose  he  had  amputated  in  three  or  four 
places  only — that  is,  have  cut  it  boldly  down  to  the  main 
forks,  it  very  likely  instead  of  dying  would  have  pushed  and 
grown  vigorously.  I  have  seen  that  to  be  the  case,  while 
trees  treated  as  Mr.  Robson  has  detailed,  by  topping  them 
as  it  were,  have  dwindled  away.  How  is  it  ?  I  have  seen 
many  grafts  die,  but  rarely  a  healthy  stock  when  out  boldly 
down. 

When  a  tree  is  apparently  at  a  standstill  it  is  because  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  force  of  sap  to  sustain  vigour  and  make  new 
foliage.  The  roots  have  lost  their  propelling  power  by  the  too 
numerous  and  still  obstructed  twisted  channels  dividing  and 
exhausting  the  sap,  and  to  merely  "  top  "  the  branches,  leaving 
the  still  impeded  sap-courses,  is  to  aggravate  the  disease.  If 
a  given  amount  of  water  is  distributed  in  fifty  rills  its  course 
will  be  sluggish,  but  confine  it  into  one  or  two  clear  mains 
and  it  will  turn  a  wheel  and  grind  corn.  If  that  is  a  far- 
fetched illustration  I  will  adduce  another  "  nearer  home." 
There  are  now  plenty  of  large  Fuchsias  in  pots  which  have 
flowered  last  year ;  they  are  denuded  of  their  foliage,  and  are, 
in  fact,  miniature  deciduous  trees.  Simply  top  them — that  is, 
shorten  each  twig  or  branch  moderately  ;  they  will  push  freth 
growth,  probably  sufliciently  strong  to  produce  the  desired 
amount  of  bloom  by  the  aid  of  rich  food.  But  cut  some  of 
them  boldly  down — instead  of  mutilating  in  fifty  places  am- 
putate in  one — in  fact,  cat  off  their  heads  and  clear  away  the 
hundred  sap-courses,  thus  concentrating  the  fluid,  and  note  its 
additional  force.  The  after-growth  will  possess  five,  perhaps 
tenfold  greater  vigour  than  will  that  of  the  daintily-pruned 
plant,  and  the  rule  holds  good  with  all  plants  and  trees  that 
have  the  power  of  pushing  dormant  buds. 

Yet  Mr.  Rib  son's  is  a  very  useful  letter — most  willingly  do  I 
grant  that,  and  I  grant  also  that  Apples  are  about  the  worst  of 
all  fruit  trees  to  endure  mutilation,  and  it  is  often  best  to  am- 
putate, otherwise  "  let  them  alone." — Radical  Conservative. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA,  akd  SUBURBAN  GAEDENING. 

Pruning  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. — It  is  usual  to 
defer  the  operation  nf  pruning  the  above  trees  until  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  It  would  require  an  exceptionally  hard  frost 
to  do  the  trees  any  porraanent  injury  by  pruning  tbem,  and  the 
chief  detriment  would  be  at  the  places  where  the  cuts  were  made. 
No  doubt  to  expose  a  tender  portion  of  surface,  such  as  a  cut 
would  leave,  in  bard  weatber  would  cause  the  wood  to  die  back 
an  inch  or  two ;  aud  if,  as  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  wood  bud 
and  perhaps  also  some  fruit  buds  at  the  extremity,  there  is  then 
a  direct  loss  upon  what  was  intended  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  delaying  the  pruning  of 
these  somewhat  tender  trees  till  there  is  a  proRpect  of  over- 
coming the  danger;  and  more  especially  do  I  think  it  proper  or 
safer  to  delay  a  little  after  seasons  similar  to  the  last,  when  the 
wood  was  imperfectly  ripened. 

The  most  sappy  portions  of  unripcned  shoots  are  apt  to  be 
blackened  bv  the  frost ;  and  if  they  are  left  at  pruning  time  they 
will  disappoint  by  producing  weakly  and  imperfect  wood,  and 
the  flower  buds  are  liable  to  drop  off,  to  be  followed  probably  by 
gumming  aud  canker. 

Now  is  the  time  at  all  events — unless  exceedingly  exceptional 
hard  weather  sets  in — that  the  pruning  of  these  trees  may  be 
done,  beginning  first  with  the  Apricot,  which  is  the  hardiest  of 
them  and  the  first  to  come  into  bloom.     These  trees  produce 


much  of  their  fruit  on  spurs  of  some  years'  growth,  the  trees  also 
fruiting  ou  the  yearling  shoots  of  moderate  growth.  The  former 
shuuld  he  spurred-in  almost  cloe(_-ly,  and  the  latter  should  be 
cut  back  according  to  their  strength  and  to  a  wood  bud,  which 
miy  always  be  distinguished  by  its  shape,  which  ia  long  and 
uarrow,  or  pointed  more  than  the  fruit  buds.  lu  Apricots  the 
huds  are  frequ'intly  situated  in  threes — two  bloom  buds  with 
the  wood  bud  iu  the  coutre;  aud  again,  it  is  not  unonmmou  to 
find  a  young  shoot  with  few  if  any  but  wood  buds.  Th»re  must 
be  care  iu  pruning  or  leaving  these,  for  if  they  produce  little  else 
but  wood  in  the  ensuing  season  no  object  is  obtained,  but  the 
strength  of  the  tree  is  impaired  by  crowded  growths. 

Iu  pruning  let  the  face  of  the  cut  be  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  bud.  It  may  not  make  so  much  difference  if  the  cut  ia 
fmall,  but  if  large  the  wet  is  carried  into  the  bud  and  i[>jury 
ensues.  Leave  the  shoots  at  regular  distancps,  but  study  the 
vigour  and  condition  of  the  tree  in  every  way;  and  if  the  tree 
is  weakly  prune  closely,  and  leave  the  shoots  further  apart  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to  see 
the  centre  or  body  of  the  tree  naked.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
rectify  it  in  after  years;  the  tree  must  be  well  started  when 
young,  and  the  same  system  of  pruning  followed  by  whomso- 
ever the  work  is  done. 

In  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  closer  inspection  must  be  made 
for  the  sound,  ripened,  and  medium-sized  wood.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  lay  the  shoots  in  too  thickly,  for  there  is  a  twofold 
object  in  view — that  is,  to  ensure  good-sized,  well-developed, 
and  well-ripened  fruit,  and  also  to  leave  plenty  of  room  to  lay- 
in  young  growth  to  mature  properly  for  carrying  fruit  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  And  again,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  cou3emn  a  shoot 
all  at  once,  or  to  take  out  an  old  one  till  there  is  a  certainty  of 
its  place  being  supplied  well  by  the  succeeding  one.  These  are 
matters  that  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator.  In 
some  parts  of  a  tree  there  may  not  be  so  many  shoots  as  are 
required,  and  those  shoots  that  are  there  should  be  pruned  well 
back  if  weak,  but  if  strong  a  greater  length  may  be  allowed 
them ;  and  in  order  that  the  tree  should  look  well  and  be  placed 
in  the  best  way  of  filling  up  all  parts  alike,  let  a  regulation  of  its 
branches  take  place  by  the  tree  being  unfastened  from  the  wall 
and  re-nailed.  Some  do  this  every  year,  but  in  my  case  and 
many  others  there  is  not  time  to  do  it  annually,  but  only  when 
it  is  really  necessary. — Tuomas  Record. 

DOINGS  OP  THE   LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Saving  Seeds. — It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to 
save  seeds,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  do  so.  This  work  is  now  so 
well  performed  by  the  principal  seedsmen,  and  the  seeds  can 
be  obtained  at  such  a  trifling  cost  true  to  name,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  in  the  garden  with  them,  and  the 
ripening  stalks  cause  the  garden  to  look  untidy.  Although  we 
do  not  recommend  either  gardeners  or  amateurs  to  save  their 
own  seeds,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  in  posseseion  of  any  new  or  rare  vegetables,  or  some 
favourite  sort  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  It  will 
not  do  to  grow  too  many  different  varieties,  especially  of  allied 
species;  for  instance,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  save  seeds  of 
different  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe  in  the  same  garden  if 
they  were  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  keep  them  free 
from  contamination.  A  particular  variety  of  Celery  has  been 
saved  at  Loxford  for  many  years,  and  the  stock  has  been  kept 
true  by  selection.  The  plants  intended  for  feed  are  planted  out 
on  level  ground  in  a  sheltered  position  ;  about  two  plants  will 
yield  a  supply  of  seeds  for  several  years.  One  sometimes  meets 
with  a  selection  of  Cabbage,  Savoy,  &c.,  in  a  cottager's  garden 
that  the  best  commercial  growers  would  be  glad  to  obtain.  The 
selection  has  been  brought  about  by  years  of  care,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  real  pleasure  to  the  owner  to  give  a  few  seeds  to  hia 
friends.  If  it  is  intended  to  save  seeds  of  any  cruciferous 
plants  only  one  variety  should  be  attempted  iu  the  same  garden. 
Plants  of  the  variety  intended  for  seeds  should  be  selected  now 
and  planted  cut  in  a  good  position,  although  it  is  right  to  say 
that  the  largest  produce  is  obtained  from  stocks  planted  in  the 
autumn.  The  seedsmen  have  driven  us  to  save  our  own  seeds 
the  first  season  by  charging  at  the  high  rate  of  60s.  a  quart  for 
their  Peas  in  some  cases. 

As  the  Celery  is  cleared  off,  the  ground  is  dug,  and  with- 
out any  manuring  is  in  excellent  tilth  for  Onions  ;  the  ground 
should  be  dug  across  the  trenches.  As  Coleworts  are  cut  for 
use  the  eround  is  trenched  and  well  manured  for  Peas  and 
Beans.  We  have  tried  many  varieties  of  the  latter,  but  none 
bae  been  found  at  all  equal  to  our  own  stock  of  Windsor.  The 
Seville  Long  Pod  will  be  tried  against  it  this  year,  and  however 
this  sort  may  be  received  in  the  kitchen  it  is  certainly  the  best 
variety  for  exhibition.    The  pods  are  immense. 

Tomatoes  have  been  sown  in  heat  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior 
and  Orangefield  Dwarf  Prolific.  This  last-named  sort  has  done 
us  good  service  for  pot  culture  every  year  since  it  has  been  let 
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cut,  and  notwithstanding  the  rival  claims  of  Excelsior  we  do 
not  lilse  to  part  with  good  old  friends.  Carter's  Green  Gage 
will  also  be  tried  this  year. 

The  Seakale  has  bcea  planted  for  forcing  next  season,  and 
seeds  will  be  sown  about  the  first  week  in  March.  Rhubarb  has 
also  been  planted  out,  and  Horseradish  ;  it  has  been  found 
better  not  to  plant  the  crowns  of  the  latter  so  deeply  as  for- 
merly. The  ground  is  well  worked,  and  manure  is  placed  about 
18  inches  deep,  and  the  crowns  are  placed  3  inches  below  the 
surface. 

Those  who  have  no  command  of  forcing-houses  or  even  frames 
will  have  to  adopt  some  scheming  at  this  season  to  obtain  early 
salads  and  vegetables.  Carrots  and  Radishes  may  be  sown  to- 
gether in  a  sheltered  corner  and  under  walls.  Lettuces  and 
Caulitlowers  may  be  sown  ;  advantage  must  be  taken  of  fine 
days  for  this  work.  Mustard  and  Cress  or  any  other  small 
salads  may  be  sown  also.  For  winter  salads  the  common  Chi- 
cory is  not  so  much  used  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  few  rows  sown  in 
'he  garden  and  grown  to  be  a  good  size  during  summer  may  be 
lifted,  and  successive  batches  taken  into  any  forcing-house  from 
November  onwards  will  yield  a  constant  supply. 

Seeds  of  an  improved  Chicory,  or  at  least  a  nearly  allied 
plant,  ia  being  distributed  this  season.  It  has  been  known  on 
the  Continent  for  many  years,  and  is  there  termed  "  Witloof," 
or,  in  plain  English,  "  White  Leaf."  We  have  tasted  this  salad, 
and  can  unhesitatiogly  recommend  it.  The  leaves  are  blanched 
by  forcing  the  plant  in  a  dark  place. 

PINE    HOUSES. 

The  plants  in  fruiting-houses  are  carefully  attended  to  as 
regards  watering.  The  soil  is  much  compressed  in  the  pots, 
and  owing  to  their  being  plunged  the  under  portion  retains 
water  when  that  nearer  the  surface  becomes  dry,  and  this  dry- 
ness at  the  surface  is  still  further  promoted  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  plants;  they  move  the  surface  with  a  label  or  something 
which  loosens  it.  This  ought  cot  to  be  done  if  the  surface  is 
quite  loose,  for  by  frequent  stirring  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
when  to  water,  as  the  loose  mould  becomes  so  dry  that  water 
passes  away  into  the  more  solid  parts,  leaving  the  surfare  still 
dry.  The  attentive  Pine-grower  will  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  each  of  his  plants,  and  will  know  how  much 
water  to  apply  merely  by  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  mould. 
As  the  Pines  are  cut  we  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and 
by  the  state  of  the  soil  are  guided  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
others  still  swelling  or  ripening  off.  Generally,  no  more  water 
is  required  at  the  roots  after  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colouring. 
All  the  roots  of  our  plants,  from  the  smallest  suckers  to  the 
flutters,  are  retained  in  a  healthy  state  through  the  winter 
months,  and  all  of  them  have  a  season  of  as  complete  rest  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  them.  We  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
old  groweia  who  obtained  all  their  bottom  heat  from  deep  beds 
of  tan,  whereas  in  these  latter  days  the  bottom  heat  can  be  regu- 
lated almost  as  easily  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  shallow 
tels  over  hot-water  pipes. 

The  Pine  house  is  also  one  of  the  best  structures  for  bringing 
on  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  early.  This  vegetable  is  prized  at  any 
season,  but  most  of  all  in  early  spring  when  the  Covent  Garden 
price  is  5s.  for  a  hundred  pods.  We  grow  the  plants— as  has 
already  been  described  in  previous  numbers — in  7-inch  pots  ; 
and  if  the  plmts  are  kept  healthy,  and  the  pods  are  picked  as 
soon  as  ready,  a  long  succession  may  be  had. 

Strawberry  plants  do  very  well  in  the  same  house.  The  tem- 
perature of  65' is  rather  too  high  for  them,  but  the  plants,  if 
kept  near  the  glass  and  ventilators,  and  arc  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  take  no  harm.  Black  Prince  is  the  sort  most 
to  be  depended  upon.  A  few  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling  will  be 
placed  in  heat  this  week. 

Young  plants  in  the  Cucumber  house  make  but  little  progress 
6S  jet,  and  until  the  middle  of  February  we  do  not  care  to  have  a 
higher  night  temperature  than  05°;  after  that  time,  with  70°  at 
tight  and  a  proportionate  increase  by  day,  the  plants  make  good 
progress. 

TLAXT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

The  temperature  is  not  yet  materially  increased,  but  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  fine  weather  to  range  the  houses  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  atmosphere  being 
only  moderately  charged  with  moisture.  Stove  plants,  and 
notably  Orchids,  must  have  a  season  of  rest  during  the  winter 
month?,  and  this  is  best  attained  by  keeping  them  as  dry  at  the 
roots  i.nd  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  may  be  deemed  safe. 
Stieaming  the  houses  we  do  not  approve  of;  this  practice  was 
common  at  a  time  when  plant-culture  was  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  it  is  now.  Mr.  Macintosh  says,  "  Steaming  the  stove 
during  winter  is  a  material  feature  in  the  best  management  of 
such  plants,  and  should  be  scrupulously  attended  to,  both  to 
soften  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  insects,  particularly  red  spider,  which  is  sure  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  high  and  dry  atmosphere.  The  most 
eligible  time  for  steaming  ia  in  the  evening,  when  the  flues  are 
hottest,  and  it  is  performed  by  pouring  water  on  them,  which 
generates   steam  readily,"   &:o.     We  have  given  up  steaming 


altogether,  as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  constitution  of 
the  plants.  Our  plants  are  pretty  free  from  insect  pests;  but 
those  who  have  mealy  bug,  thrips,  red  spider,  or  scale  in  their 
houses  should  now  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  against  them. 
Patient  washing  with  soapy  water  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  all 
of  them ;  the  leaves  of  many  stove  plants  are  tender,  and  in 
careless  hands  are  frequently  much  injured. 

Many  stove  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  little  bottom 
heat  at  this  season,  and  those  gardeners  who  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  a  tan  bed  cannot  compete  equally  with  those  who  have 
this  advantage.  Young  plants  of  various  stove  plants  have  been 
repotted ;  the  pots  were  well  filled  with  healthy  roots.  Such  as 
these  would  start  much  better  in  bottom  fieat,  but  we  have  not 
this  advantage. 

Some  Orchids  require  repotting  in  cool  and  other  houses. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  plants  begin  to  make 
fresh  roots,  and  this  may  happen  any  month  in  the  year.  With 
six  or  eight  plants  a  succession  of  flowers  of  Dendrobium  nobUe 
may  be  obtained  from  November  until  June,  the  plants  at  rest 
being  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  a  plant  should  be  placed  in 
heat  every  three  or  four  weeks.  No  other  Orchid  will  stand 
such  rough  treatment  as  this.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  remove 
Orchids  in  flower  to  a  show  house  specially  prepared  for  them, 
where  the  flowers  would  be  longer  retained  in  beauty  in  a  cooler 
and  drier  place,  they  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  no 
water  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  flowers. 

Important  additions  are  being  annually  made  to  our  stock  of 
winter  flowering  Orchids.  What  in  the  whole  range  of  winter 
flowers  can  surpass  the  glowing  colour  of  Masdevallia  Veitchii 
and  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  or  the  chaste  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras,  or  the  purity  of  Ca?logyn6  cristata  and  many  others  ? 
The  leaves  of  our  plants  had  become  dusty,  which  tends  to  dis- 
ease. They  were  washed  clean  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water. 
— J.  Douglas. 

HOETICDLTUEAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

BaisTOL  (Spring  Show).  Marcli  22nd  and  23rd.  Mr.  G.  Webley,  Holm 
Wood,  Westbiiry-upon-Trym,  Hod.  Sec. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticdltural  Society.  Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 
and  September  13th. 

Westminster  Aquarium.  April  I2th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  May 
30th  and  Slet,  July  5th  and  6lh,  Octottr  1th  and  0th. 

Maidstone  (Hoses).  June  2l9t.  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Rockatow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 

Spalding.    June  21st.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 

Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 

SouTHPoRT.    July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Helensburgh  (Rnses).    July  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mitche'I.  Sec. 

Brighouse.     July  29th.     Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawusley,  Hon.  Sees. 

Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.     Mr.  R.  Richardsou  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 

Dundee  (luternational).  September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 
26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slongh.— Catalogue  of 
Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden^  Flower  Garde7i,  and  the  Farin. 

William  Bull,  King's  Rnad,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. — General 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetnhle  Seeds. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  129,  High  Holborn,  London.— Z»;(S- 
trated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and,  Garden  Requisites. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins,  &  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
^.l?j.— Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastsate  Street,  and  "Newton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Iinple7nents,  d-c. 

R.  B.  Matthews,  65&67,  Victoria  Street,  Belfast. — Descriptive 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sod,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Liil  of 
Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Liliums,  Cannas,  d-e. 

J.  Baumann,  Nouvelle-Promenade,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Price 
Current  for  1876  of  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camelliaa,  d-c. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  AH  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  oar  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correppondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

INCBEASING  A  LAUREL'S  VARIEGATION  {D.  /).).— Your  Laurel  bush,  the 
one  b&lf  of  which  is  variei,'ated,  if  yon  take  a  scion  of  the  Tariegated  part 
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auJ  graft  it  on  two  or  more  branchea  of  tlio  unvarioBated,  woulil  induce  that 
to  bo  partly  variegated,  but  to  what  extent  can  only  be  known  by  trying. 

Analysis  of  Millet  (J,  W.). — Itconta'na  more  nitrogenous  matter  ami 
ICHS  fi*arch  than  rii;e.  Of  minenl  sub-^tauces  it  contains  about  4  per  cent., 
and  tbtfie  are  potash,  soda,  liiue,  uia^/uesia,  oxido  uf  iron,  phoephuiio  acid, 
sulpliniiu  acid,  Bulpbate  of  lime,  chUtiide  of  sodium,  and  siUea. 

GiMFTiNQ  (T.  W.). — You  will  have  seen  notes  and  ilhistrations  in  our  last 
number.  If  you  need  fuller  directions  you  will  find  them  in  our  "Fruit 
Garden  Manual,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  po^t  for  five  p0:'tage  atarapw. 

Pears  not  Eii'KNING  (G.  C),— It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
vagaries  of  Pear**.  You  would  fiud  Beuir*.'  Diel  ripen  if  the  tree-i  were  planted 
on  the  wall.  It  succeeds  on  the  Quiuce.  We  would  advise  you  to  gather 
ftuit  at  different  times,  placing  a  label  against  the  fruit  iu  the  room,  you 
would  then  ascertain  what  was  the  best  time  to  gather  by  noticing  which 
liptned  best.  The  h-fjiuuing  ot  December  was  very  late.  All  the  Pears 
Hbould  be  gathered  a  mouth  before  that.  If  the  trees  you  namo  do  no  better 
next  year,  head  them  down  and  re-graft  with  bettor  varieties. 

Potatoes  for  Exhirition  (F.  Af.).— Your  soil  being  heavy  is  against  your 
having  Potatoes  in  six  varieties  for  exhibition  in  July  unless  you  have  a 
warm  situation.  The  nix  we  adivso  are  — Veitch's  Improved  A^hleaf,  Bi^unti- 
ful  iFeun),  Perfection  Kidoey  (Feun),  lOarly  Market  (Fenn),  Rector  of  Wood- 
felotk  (Fenn),  and  Snowllake.     Plant  early,  protecting  from  frosts. 

Kemoving  Oil  Paint  from  Trees  {South  Coast).— "We  presume  the 
paiut  is  only  upon  the  trunks  and  thick  biauchea,  from  which  it  may  bo 
rt?uioved  by  scrapiog  them,  than  which  there  is  no  better  implement  than  a 
*' triangle  Ine"  witliashcrt  instead  of  a  long  handle,  as  for  drilling.  The 
scraping  will  not  injure  the  trees  if  you  do  nut  injure  or  remove  the  layer  ot 
bark  next  the  wood. 

Vegetables  for  Exhieition  {A  Toung  Amateur).— Bvo&d  Ceaos — if  in 
the  pod,  Seville  Long-pod;  if  out  of  thepod,  Windsoi.  Scarlet  Runners — 
Champion.  Cabbage — White,  Hill's  Dwarf  Incomparable;  Ked,  Red  Dutch 
Savoy,  Drumhead.  Long  Currot — Ked  Surrey.  CauliliDwer — Walcheren. 
Celery — Red  Leicester  lied  (Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red);  White,  Williams's 
Matchless  White.  Lettuce — Cos,  Alexandra  White;  Cabba?,G  Neapolitan. 
Onion— Reading  or  tlie  Banbury.  Peas — Longest-pod,  Superlative  and  Sup- 
planter.  Parsnip— Ilollow-erowned  Improved.  Turnip — Early  Snowball. 
Potatoes- Kidney,  Perfection  Kidney  (Feun);  Round— Early  Market,  or 
Hector  of  Woodstock;  American,  Snowflake. 

CvcLAMENS  IN  ViNERY  [T.  Byrnr). — We  do  not  see  so  far  as  you  explain 
your  treatment,  that  it  is  wrong  in  any  particular,  only  when  the  Vines  are 
Btart(d  the  Cyclamens  from  the  shade  and  heat  will  be  liable  to  be  drawn-up 
weakly.     Could  you  not  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  in  the  summer  ? 

Dressing  Vine  Border  (F.  T.,  Dublin).— \Ve  should  prefer  the  half- 
inch  bones  to  bone  dust,  giving  a  dressing  about  an  inch  thick,  and  mixing  it 
■with  the  surface  soil  as  deeply  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots  ;  but  as 
jou  eay  plenty  of  bones  were  used  in  the  making  of  the  border  three  years 
ago,  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  in  March  at  the  ra'e  of  1  lb.  per  square  yard 
would  be  an  ample  diesbing,  supplementing  with  a  sprinkling  of  guano  in 
moist  weather  at  the  tioae  the  berries  are  thinned,  giving  2  oza.  per  square 
yard. 

Makin'o  a  SnnuBP.ERY  Walk  (Bugh  Taylor).— k  curved  or  serpentine 
path  through  shrubs  is  more  desirable  than  a  straight  one,  and  to  which 
there  is  not  only  no  objection  in  your  case,  but  it  is  the  proper  form  to  adopt. 
The  walk  ought  to  have  the  sod  taken  out  6  inches  deep,  to  have  8  inches 
of  rough  stones  at  bottom  broken-up,  and  upon  them  may  be  a  covering  of 
ashes  to  give  evenness,  and  then  you  may  add  the  2-inch  thickness  of  tine 
gravel.    The  tiles  should  be  flxed  before  tlie  walk  is  gravelled. 

Lighting  a  Conservatory  {Bactip). — Suspension  lamps  or  globes  having 
a  tube  from  each  projecting  throii^di  the  roof  to  conduct  away  the  elements 
of  combustion  ai-e  the  most  t,uitable,  and  in  them  oil,  paraffin,  or  g  is  may 
be  burned  safely.  An  ironraoncer  will  procure  them  for  you.  In  a  notice  of 
the  conservatory  at  Roliestoo  Hall,  in  No.  "iGS,  some  globes  were  referred  to 
us  answering  their  purpose  admirably. 

Rose  Perle  des  Jardins  (W.  S.).— It  is  a  good  canary-yellow  Rose  of 
hardy  vigorous  growth.  There  is  but  one  perpetual  white  Moss  Rose,  the 
flowers  of  which  ar  ^  neither  large  nor  very  double,  but  they  are  pure  white, 
produced  in  c'usters  and  beautifully  mossed.  Madame  Bellenden  Ker  is  a  good 
white  HP.  Rose. 

Choccses  for  Pots  (J.  K.). — You  have  been  correctly  informed.  The 
clumps  now  appearing  a'love  ground  will,  if  potted,  flower  freely  in  joar 
greenhouse  some  weeks  in  advance  of  those  left  in  the  ground. 

ViN'cA  ROSEA  (E.  W.). — These  plants  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
will  fliwer  freely  the  first  year  if  grown  in  a  brisk  heat,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  a  stove  or  Cucumber  frame. 

TcBERons  Begonias  {J.  Allen). — They  are  a  beautiful  class  of  summer- 
flowering  plants  of  easy  culture.  See  what  is  said  in  another  part  of  the 
Journal.    Cultural  notes  with  a  selection  of  varieties  will  be  given  next  week. 

Hyacinths  (Mrs.  L.). — The  bulbs  which  hava  pushed  crowns  the  size  of 
"large  acorns  "  must  ba  taken  out  of  the  ashes  at  once,  and  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  light,  affording  thera  a  few  dajs'  twilight  by  a  slight  covering  of 
moss.  They  may  he  grown-on  in  the  fraui^  or  greechouse,  keeping  the  soil 
regularly  moist.  When  unfolding  their  foliage  too  much  light  and  water  can 
scarcely  be  afforded  them. 

Alpine  Plants  for  Pot  Culture  (Wm.  Wallis). — Aretia  Vitaliana, 
Campanula  Rargauica,  Dodocatheon  integrifolium.  Draha  glacialis,  Kpimedium 
piunatum  elegans,  l'>iophorum  Lehoncbzei,  Cleutiaua  verna,  Hutcliiusia 
alpins,  Linna'a  borealis,  Nertera  depres^a.  Parnassia  asarifolia,  Pinguicula 
grandiflora,  Pjrola  rotundifolia,  and  Ranunculus  alpeatris. 

Standard  Trees  for  South  Wall  (West  Coast). — The  most  suitable 
trees  for  a  south  wall  would  be  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  trees  of 
which  you  may  obtain  one  or  two  years  trained  of  the  principal  nurserymen. 
They  will  give  a  fair  return  of  fruit  until  the  dwarf-trained  trees  grow  and 
require  their  space,  when,  of  conrBC,  the  rider^j  elmuld  be  cut  away  to  make 
ronra  for  the  permanent  trees.  You  might  have  a  Plum  or  two  for  earliness, 
R9  Early  Rivers  and  Early  Transparent  Gage;  and  a  Cherry  or  two,  as  Early 
Purple  Giiigne  and  tmpress  EugOnie.  Nectarines  would  not  succeed  on  an 
east  or  west  wall,  on  which  Pears  or  Plums  would  be  suitable.  Plums  would 
succeed  against  the  east  wall.  Do  not  biiug-up  more  than  2  or  3  iuches  of 
the  pand,  and  2A  to  3  feet  is  deep  cnouch  to  trench  ground  for  fruit  trees, 
lees  if  the  soil  is  had  at  bottom.  Gooseberries,  if  you  want  flavour,  arc  Early 
Green  Hairy,  Green  Gage,  Champagne,  Yellow  Champagne,  and  VVarrmgton 


Red.  If  size  and  f-ilr  flavour :— Red— Hopley's  Companion,  Guide,  and  Atlas. 
White— Ostrich,  Shoba's  Queen,  and  Wandering  Girl.  Green— Angler,  Con- 
quering Hero,  and  Thumper.  Yellow — MarJt^old,  Bank's  Dublin,  and  lluabaQd- 
man.  The  early  part  of  April  is  a  good  timo  to  plant  Couiftra,  or  moist 
weather  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Gordon's  "  Piuolum"  may  suit 
you,  but  it  does  not  treat  of  shrubs. 

Daphne  indica  (//.). — Cut-in  any  irregularity  of  growth  when  the  flower- 
ing is  past,  but  not  otherwise  prune,  and  keep  rather  dry  for  a  month,  and 
yet  d)  not  allow  the  foliage  to  flag  for  want  of  moisture,  then  repot  ond  keep 
rather  moist  and  slightly  shaded  during  growth,  and  when  the  growth  is  com- 
plete afford  a  light  airy  situation.  Pot  sparingly,  not  giving  a  large  shift, 
providing  good  draiuage,  and  a  compost  of  turfy  peat  and  loam  ia  equal 
parts,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand. 

SvRiNoiNG  Camellias  (Idcm).~-Ytm  may  syriogc  tho  plants,  but  only 
to  cleanse  tho  foliage  from  dust,  for  if  the  water  come  in  contact  with  tho 
expanded  blooms  it  will  discolour  the  petals.  We  do  not  syringe  ours  more 
than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  to  cleanse  them  of  accumulated  dust, 
hut  sponge  the  leavus  twice  a  year — in  spring  before  new  gr.jwth  ia  made,  and 
in  October  or  November,  about  the  middle  of  which  month  they  commence 
Uowfriug  and  continue  up  to  March.  We  have  no  blotched  loaves,  of  which 
the  syringing  is  id  most  inatancua  the  principal  cause.  Keep  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  foliage  dry. 

Starting  Vines  (A  Constant  7Ifri(i<.T).— We  should  start  the  house  the 
beginning  of  March,  which  will  give  you  Grapes  at  the  end  ot  July  and  early 
in  August,  and  they  will  hang  in  good  condition  for  a  lon^  time.  It  will  not 
iijjuro  the  Vines  to  start  them  at  that  season.  The  Vines  should  have  a 
good  watering  before  starting,  and  the  whole  of  the  border  brought  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state.  The  hose-pipe  should  ho  made  to  pass  over  tho 
whole  of  the  border  every  inch  of  it  twice  at  each  watering,  and  about  twice 
that  quantity  given  for  a  yard  around  the  stem  of  each.  This  watering  will 
flurtice  until  the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  and  then  you  may  water  every  three  weeks 
until  the  berries  are  set.  and  every  fortnisht  until  the  Grapes  are  mainly 
coloured,  when  the  watering  should  bo  discontinued,  hut  an  occasional  water- 
ing given  to  prevent  the  G-apes  shrivelling,  the  border  beicg  kept  from 
cracking.  Your  Vinos  would  carry  a  pound  of  Grapes  per  foot  of  rafter,  or 
fifteen  hunches  of  a  pound  oa.ch,  and  proportionately  less  as  the  bunches 
are  likely  to  be  individually  heavier.  Early  forcing  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
Vines  and  wear  them  out,  but  it  is  only  when  forcing  is  going  on  at  an  un- 
natural season. 

NAME3OFFRUiT3(J.Jf^(;ru'4(£S0tt).— I.Blenheim  Pippin;  2, Not  known; 
3,  Christie's  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (The  Swanage  Major).— X&n.  It  ia  the  plant  you  name. 
(C.  B.).— Thyeacanthus  Scbomburghkianus  (?);  2,  Peristrophe  (Justicia) 
speciosa;  3,  Cyrtanthera  Pohliana  (Justicia  earnea). 


POULTEY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


UNSATISPACTOKT  POULTRY-KEEPING. 
I  TLACE  before  you  the  result  of  carefully-kept  accounts  of  tlio 
last  year's  experience  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  fowls — I 
keep  the  Dark  Brahmas.  I  have  an  unlimited  grass-rnn,  a  good 
dry  house  with  roosts  18  iuches  from  the  ground,  lighted  by  a 
window  which  opens  to  the  east.  I  have  fed  them  thus  :  Morn- 
iag — maize,  one  pint  to  the  dozen.  Noon — wheat  or  barley, 
dry  in  summer,  boiled  in  winter  and  given  hot  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  scraps.  Evening  (about  an  hour  before  going 
to  roost),  wet  food,  sharps  and  ground  oats  in  equal  proportions 
1!  pint  to  the  dozen,  made  up  into  balls  on  January  1st,  187.5.  I 
began  with  twelve  hens  and  two  cocks.  The  result  has  been,  to 
the  Slat  of  December,  2,028  eggs.  Sold  1,290 ;  set  325 ;  oon- 
Bum'.d  413.  Hatched  180.  Died  35  ;  sold,  51 ;  consumed  IG  ;  on 
hand  81  for  sale.  I  also  hatched  75  Docks  (Aylesbury)  from  155 
eggs.  Lost  and  died  38;  sold  27;  consumed  8;  on  hand  2.  I 
fiod  the  cost  has  been  i'28  is.  M.  I  have  received  for  egg<i  and 
poultry  sold  (tho  fowls  have  weighed  from  11  lbs.  to  14  Us.  psr 
couple,  for  which  I  have  charged  8(i  per  lb,  of  late,  and  the 
eggs  from  IQd.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  dozen),  taking  the  81  on  hand  at  a 
proportionate  value,  £33  14s.  id.  Now,  while  I  am  nothing  out 
ot  pocket  it  hardly  pays  for  the  trouble.  I  have  seen  in  the 
Journal  statements  of  the  large  profits  made  from  poultry.  I 
may  be  extravagant  in  the  keep  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  bad 
market  on  the  other,  and  I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  put 
me  right.  I  perhaps  might  make  something  from  exhibiting 
some  had  I  the  nerve.  My  fowls  are  beautifully  marked — well- 
feathered  feet  (on  two  toes).  I  must  relate  some  peculiarities 
which  I  cannot  account  for.  One  hen  while  sitting  laid  ten  eggs ; 
another  killed  her  chicks  as  she  hatched  them,  and  then  turned 
them  out  of  the  nest ;  another  after  she  was  loose  with  her 
brood  attacked  every  other  hen  with  chickeos,  taking  them  to 
herself  until  she  used  to  go  to  roost  with  about  thirty  chickens. 
—A.  P.  

COEK   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &o. 

This  was  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.  Nearly  all  the 
classes  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  were  well  represented,  but  no 
bird  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  require  special  notice.  In 
the  show  of  Cage  Birds  the  entries  were  good,  and  the  quality 
throughout  better.  In  Canaries  Yellow  some  misconception  was 
evident,  any  bird  not  marked  being  considered  a  Yellow,  and 
some  excellent  Mealy  Belgian  and  Norwich  being  passed  over 
on  this  account.  The  winners  were  Belgians,  aud  such  birds 
as  would  delight  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  Knglish  fanciers  to 
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Bee.  In  any  other  colour  the  first  was  a  Silver  Lizard,  very 
good  in  all  points,  the  spangliDg  being  about  perfect;  second 
a  Buff  Belgian.  Bullfiuches  were  good  in  colour,  the  Gold- 
finches better ;  but  of  the  British  birds  the  Linnets  were  by  far 
the  best,  not  a  bad  bird  being  shown.  In  Goldfinch  Mules  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  green  birds,  over  the  heads  of  patchy 
variegated  birds.  There  were  some  good  dark  Linnet  Mules. 
Blackbirds,  ThruBhes,  and  Larts  were  very  good  and  well 
shown,  showing  great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. Of  Perrols  there  were  but  three ;  first  Green  and  second 
Grey.  In  the  Variely  class  a  Lemon-crested  Cockatoo  was  firfct, 
and  a  Virginia  Nightingale  second. 

SPANifrn— 1,  P.  Mowbray.  2,  W.  G.  Henry.  DoiKiUGft,  Silvfr-Grey.~l  and 
Mfdal,  P.  Mowbray.    2,  Mrs.  K.  Sarpint.     jny  other  coioitr.—  l,  S.  Mowbray. 

B.  J.  Farlow  Hi'tdanm  —1  and  Mtdal.  Miss  1^.  Stt-phens  2,  Rev.  V.  Hdlohan. 
Crevf-1  CEuarElvA  Fljche  —1,  Fev.  V.  Hololian.  2.  Mrs.  Holrojd.  Hambubghp, 
8pavoled.—  l,  L  SU-nfe.  2,  W.  F.  Forreet.  Pencilled.— i,  J.  Barlow.  2.  S. 
Mowbiay  Polish.— 1  and  2.  J.  K.  Millner.  Game,  Black  or  Brown  Bed.— 
3,  W.  .IdbnBon,  jnn.  2,  M.  C  Cramer.  Duckwing. — 1,  J.  C.  Cooper.  Pile  or  any 
other  variety  —1,  J.  C.  Ctoper.  2,'W.  Jobnsf^ii.  jun.  Any  colour.— Cock.— I  and 
Mfdal.  C.  F.  StauDton.    2,  J.  0.  Cooper.    Hevs  or  Pullets.-I  and  Meria',  Mrs. 

C.  F.  StauDtcn.  2,  W.  JohiiPOD.  jun.  Game  Bantams  — i,  G.  KnnpcB.  2,  J.  N.  R. 
Pirn  Urahmas,  Dark.-l,  Mips  I-  StephciB.  2.  Mrs. Hay.  Chickens.— ^,  W.  J. 
Eumlcy.  2,  A.  CiniyijS  juD.  Light. — 1,  T.  O.  Atkinson.  2,  F.  Hnilder.  Chickens. 
— 1  ani  Medal.  Mrs  l"'iiTeBt.  2,  E.  Scammfl).  Cochins,  £» (Tor  Cinnamon.— 
1.  M.  Mabcny.  2,  Lady  A.  Lloyd.  Any  other  colour.-l,  L.  St'.ney.  2  M. 
Mahony.  Any  colour  -  C/ii(  Acna.-l.Ladv  A.  Lloyd.  2,Mrp.  Hay.  Any  otiieh 
Variety.— 1,T.  A.  bond  (Sultans).    2,  W.  Hilliard  (Black  Bantam).    TiiHEEvs.— 

1,  Capt.  Bury,  Poults— 1,  S.  Mowbray.  2,  Mrp.  R.  Sarpint.  Geese— 1,  S. 
Mowbray.  2.  J.  C.  Cooper.  tDrcKS.—Boveji  —I.F.Robertson.  2.W.H.  Masey. 
Aylfibury —I.  F.  Eobt-rtson.  ?,  S.  Mowbray  Seiling  Class.— Cocfr.—l,  S. 
Mowbray  (Dorting).  2.  Ecv.  V.  Holohan  (Golden-spargltdHainburpb).  3,  Mrs. 
Clibbcrn  (Hoadan).     Selling  Class  —1,  Mrs.  B.  Sar^int  (Dark   Brabmas). 

2.  S.  Mowbray  (Dorkings).  8,  J.  K.  Millner.  Tbe  Society's  silver  medal  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  gieatebt  number  of  prizes  in  the  poultry  claaees.— S. 
Mowbray. 

Pigeons.— PorTERfl.-Cof  A:. — 1,2,  and  Medal,  J.H.  Hutchinson,  fffn.- l.J.H. 
HotchinsoD.  2,  F.  W.  Zmb.^rf-t.  Carbifbs.— Cocfc.  — 1,  2,  and  Medal,  W.  A.  P. 
Montgomery.  Hen.—l  and  2,  W.  A.  P.  McntgiDiery.  Pabbs.— Cocfc.- 1,  W.  J. 
Rnmley.  2,  W.  A.  P  Mi'iilcuinery  Ben.~l  and  2,  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery. 
OwLB.— CofA;  or  Hfn —1,  W.  J.  Rniuley.  2,  W.  G.  Henry.  Trumpeters.- Cocfc 
or  Een.—].J.  H.  ButcbinEon.  2,  J.  H.  Perrott  JACOBiNa.- Cocfc  or  Hen  —1  and 
2.  .T.  Frame.  Fantails. -  Cocfc  or  Een.—  i,  W.  G.  Henry.  2,  J.  H.  Porott. 
Nuns  —Cock  or  Hen.—l  J.  Bowling.  2,  J.  K.  Millner.  Tukeits.- Cor  A:  or  Hen.— 

1.  2,  and  Medal,  "W.  J.  Fumley.  Magpies.- CocA:  or  hen.—  \  and  2.  J.  H.  Perrott. 
TtJMBLERfi.— Cock  or  Hen.-l.Vf  J.  Rumb-y.  2,  B.  White.  Dragoons.- Cocfc 
or  Hen— 1  and  2,  J.  Bowling.    Antwefps  —  CocA;  or  Hen.—l,  W.  Johnson,  jun. 

2,  W.  G.  Benry.  Any  other  Variety,— 1,  T.  A.  Bond.  2.  W.  J.  Rumk-y. 
Carriers.- i'oiinp.—),  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery.  Barbs, — Tonng.~l,  W.  A.  P. 
Montgomery.  2.  J.  Bowling  Selling  Class.- 1,H.  L.  Tiyy.  2,  J.  Bowling. 
S,  J.  Hollwey.  The  Pocif  t\'s  silver  m'dal  awarded  to  tbe  winner  of  theereatest 
number  of  pr'zea  in  I  igeun  clasBes,  W  A.  P.  Montgimery. 

Cage  Bii-ds.-  Canarifs,  YeUoir.—  l  and  2,  D.  Ryan.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  F. 
Brady.  2.  W.  Bfrry.  Puli.hnches.- 1,  G.  J.  W.  Johnston.  2.  T.  Babington, 
GolijFinches.— 1,  R.  P.  O'Grativ  2.  W.  Egan.  Linnets.— 1,  G.  J.  W.  Johnston. 
2,  F.  P.  O'Giady,  GoLDFrNCH  Mules  —1.  P.  Cronin.  2.  Mrs.  W.  D.  O'Cfinnell. 
LinnetMules.— 1,  J  Hams.  2.R.  P.  O'Gra'Jy.  Blachbirds  — 1,B,  P  O'Grady. 
2,  G.  J.  W.  Johnston.  Thrushes'.— 1,  G.  J.  W.  Johnston.  2.  R.  P.  O'Grady. 
Labbb.— 1,  T.  Babineton,  jnn.  2,  Mrs.  Shee.  Pabrots.— 1,  W.  Johnson,  jun. 
(Greyi.  2.  B.  H-^rpan  (New  Zea'and).  Any  other  Variety  of  Cage  Hirdh.— 
1,  Mrs  Hodder  (Lemon-cretted  Cockatoo).  2,  T.  Babington,  jun.  (Virgician 
Niphtingale).  Tbe  ^ocieti's  silvermedal  awarded  to  tbe  winner  of  the  greatest 
nomber  of  prizes  in  Cage  Birds.— R.  P.  O'Grady. 

Judge. — Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pndaey. 


DORCHESTER  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  took  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  The  Show  was 
an  admirable  one,  and  tbe  arracgementB  in  every  way  good. 
The  birds  had  to  be  in  the  Show  by  2  p  m  on  the  Tuesday, 
which  was  very  inconveoieiit  to  many  eshibitors,  and  we  cannot 
Bee  much  use  in  the  arraugement.  The  Judges  were  numerous, 
and  performed  their  work  well.  The  quality  they  had  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  was  decidedly  above  the  average  of  many  meetioga 
of  the  same  megnitude.  When  we  reached  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion the  cards  were  up  and  the  whole  building  full  of  visitors, 
BO  we  hope  tbe  uudertakiug  will  prove  a  succoeb  in  every  way. 

In  Coloured  Dorkings  the  cup  went  to  a  grand  old  pen,  good 
in  colour  and  shape.  The  hen  gave  one  the  appearance  of  being 
certainly  old,  but  she  was  very  deep  and  massive.  Silver-Greys 
were  a  nice  class.  "We  liked  the  cock  in  the  third-prize  pen 
immensely,  for  his  colour  and  shape  were  what  such  a  bird 
should  be;  but  to  judge  from  bia  comb  he  appeared  to  have 
come  out  of  a  fray  but  lately,  which  spoilt  his  chance  we  sup- 
pose of  first  honours.  White  Dorkings  were  very  nice;  the 
second  only  inferior  to  the  first  in  size,  both  being  good  in 
colour  and  other  points.  Cochins  were  very  good.  In  Buffd  a 
nice  pen  won  the  mp,  but  we  liked  the  first-prize  pair  of  Par- 
tridge or  the  first  Whites  quite  as  well.  The  winning  Partridfies 
were  very  large  and  sound  in  colour,  and  deservedly  took  their 
place.  In  Whites  the  winners  were  well  ahead;  the  first-prize 
cock  being  snow  white,  very  massive,  and  low  on  the  legs.  The 
hen  with  him  was  large  and  abundantly  feathered.  Brahtnas 
were  an  average  collection;  the  Dark  certainly  the  best.  The 
second  prize  hen  was  very  well  marked,  and  excellent  in  comb. 
Both  the  Brahma  cops  went  to  Greeting,  which  makes  comment 
on  their  quality  needless.  Spanish  were  very  good,  and  here 
the  champi'  n  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  came.  They 
were  good  in  every  way,  and  the  cock  enormous  in  face;  bat 
we  almost  thought  the  champion  trophy  could  have  gone  as 
deservedly  eleewhere.  But  it  is  a  long  time  since  this  breed 
has  won  a  good  champion  cup  we  believe,  and  the  wheel  of 
Fortnne  should  distribute  her  favours  equally.    We  hear  this 


cock  was  the  Bristol  bird.  One  of  his  eyes  looks  shakey,  but 
he  is  a  grand  bird  all  round.  Game  wero  admirable.  The  cup 
pen  of  Black  Reds  were  very  hard  in  feather  and  stylish  in 
shape  and  head.  The  cup  Brown  Red  cockerel  was  exceedingly 
good  in  tail  and  fine  in  feather.  The  whole  team  shown  by 
Messrs.  Farquharson  and  Voisin  were  very  grand  and  really 
worthy  of  the  highest  credit,  being  in  such  good  condition  and 
so  hard  in  feather.  JSamhurghs  were  a  good  lot,  and  the  hand- 
some prizes  brought  down  the  ''Lancashire  lads."  Much  as  we 
admired  the  cup  pen  of  Golden-pencils,  we  almost  liked  the 
second-prize  pen  as  well  jn  many  ways,  for  the  hen  there  was 
a  gem  in  markings,  and  her  tail  was  as  well  pencilled  as  any 
other  portion  of  her  body.  Black  Hamt.urghs  were  hardly  as 
good  as  we  have  seen  lately ;  we  fear  there  is  a  tendency  to 
breeding  them  coarse.  Folands  made  a  marvellous  class.  The 
cup  went  to  a  superb  pair  of  Silvers;  and  we  thought  second 
should  have  gone  to  the  same  colour  in  preference  to  the  Blacks, 
although  they  were  an  extraordinarily  good  pen.  The  cup  cock 
was  a  wonder  in  crest  and  markings,  and  his  mate  as  good. 
The  whole  class  was  a  grand  one,  and  many  previous  champions 
were  here  ousted  from  their  positions.  Malays  were  good  as  a 
class.  Mr.  Falle  sent  some  nice  Whites,  whicti  are  rather  rare, 
especially  as  they  were  better  than  usual  in  colour.  Nearly  tbe 
only  pair  in  the  class  of  the  rich  colour  was  Mr.  Hinton*8.  As 
we  have  previously  stated,  the  colour  of  course  is  simply  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  we  coiifess  our  own  fancy  is  for  the  rich 
deep-coloured  variety.  In  French  a  pen  of  Cieves  of  striking 
blackness  won  the  cup.  They  were  an  adult  pair,  but  grand  in 
all  points.  Tbe  Variety  class  was  a  better  one  than  we  have 
seen  of  late.  The  winning  cards  were  turned  np  by  Bredas, 
Andalusians,  and  Minorcas.  Mr.  Woodgate  had  a  beautiful  pen 
of  Silkies  very  highly  commended,  their  chief  points  of  excel- 
lence being  crests  and  leg  feather.  Bantams  made  a  better 
display  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  especially  in  the 
Game,  and  for  a  wonder  the  cup  came  here  instead  of  going  to 
the  Sebrigbts.  The  cup  cock  was  very  smart  in  feather  and 
stylish  in  every  way.  The  winners  in  Laced  were  good  Silvers, 
being  very  clear  in  markings  and  small  in  size.  A  beautiful  pen 
of  Blacks  won  in  the  next  class,  and  a  very  charming  pen  of 
Whites  second. 

The  Duck  classes  were  especially  remarkablei  for  the  speci- 
mens of  the  ornamental  varieties  sent  by  Sir  William  Smith- 
Marriott.  They  were  shown  in  faultless  condition  and  feather. 
The  first  AylcBburys  were  very  large  and  clear  m  bill.  Geese 
and  Turkeys  were  above  the  average.  A  very  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  Pheasants  of  many  varieties  finished  up  this  section. 

The  Figeons  were  a  very  good  lot,  but  we  were  surprised  and 
sorry  to  find  so  few  entries  in  many  of  the  classes.  The  great 
succefs  of  this  department  at  Poole  only  a  few  days  before 
seemed  to  make  the  meagre  display  in  entries  here  more  remark- 
able. The  Dragoons  were,  however,  very  splendid,  and  Mr. 
Bishop's  brown-barred  Silvers  were  well  worthy  of  going  to  see. 
The  cup  Fautails  were  also  a  grand  pair  of  Whites  as  good  in 
tail  and  carriage  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Antwerps  were 
pretty  fair.  We  noticed  a  strong  pair  of  birds  (659,  Norwood), 
good  in  colour  (Silver),  but  they  looked  too  much  of  the  stamp 
of  the  Dragoon.  In  the  Variety  class,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  Pigeon  classes,  a  very  nice  pen  of  Owla  won  first,  being 
good  in  head  and  very  small. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hodson  awarded  the  prizes  in  Dorkings,  Brah- 
mas,  Cochins,  and  the  Waterfowl ;  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  the  Polish, 
Variely  class,  Malays,  French,  and  some  of  the  Bantams;  while 
we  believe  Mr.  Hewitt  took  the  remainder. 

The  cups  have  been  forwarded  to  the  winners  and  the  prize- 
money  paid. 

TtoREinGS.— Colourcd.—Cup  and  1,  Henry  Lingivood.  2  and  1  local.  Mrs. 
Padclvffe.  3  and  local,  E.  Punting.  Silccr-Grey.-i,  L.  Wren.  2,  T.  Moore. 
3,  O.  E.  Cresswell.  White.— 1,  O.  ti.  Crfsswrll.  2,  R.  A.  Boisbier.  3,  Mrs. 
Hayne.  Bbahmap.— i>nrfc.  — Cup  and  1,  Horace  Lingwood  2.  Newnham  aud 
Maiiby.  3,  La<ly  Chetwynd.  1  local,  K.  (.iower.  2  local,  Mra.  Radclifto.  Light.— 
Cup  and  1.  HurHce  Lingwood.  2,  F.  D.  Laurie.  3  Mrs.  W.  C.  Drummond. 
Cochins  -Cinnamon  and  Bnjf.—*'uv  and  1,  <^apt.T.  S.  Robin.  2,  H.  Tomlin- 
Bon.  8.  Henry  Lingwood.  Parti  idif.—l,  H  Tomiiuaou.  2,  Hon.  Mra.  Sugden. 
a.  D.  Lewis.  An)/  other  variety.— 1,  Rev.  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate.  2  and  S,  W.  Whit- 
woith.  jun.  1  local,  J.  R*>per.  2  'ocal,  Mrs  Kadclyffe.  ypANii-H.— Cup,  1,  and 
rbampion  Cup.  -.  U.  Hyde.  2  and  3,  E.Jones.  1  local.  W.  H.  Giiiespie.  2  local, 
E.  Steele.  iiAWE.-Iiluck-brea.sted  Ei^d.—  Cup.  1  Ch;impion  Cup.  and  8,  E.  G. 
Karqoharson.  2..'.  Vul^in.  Unnrv  breasted  Red.  — Ca.\y  »^ti6  l.J.  Voisio.  2  and 
2  local,  t.  G.  Farquharson.  3.  U.  Browne.  Any  other  rariety.—l.  E.  G. 
Farquh«rBon.  2.  .1.  Voisin.  8,  H.  Br.iwne.  HAMUUKciHS  — (JoM  and  Silver- 
p.'jit.///e(f.— Cupacdl.W.K.  Ticltner.  2.  H  Beldon.  3.  U.  H.  Thwrnpson.  Golden- 
.fjmngled.'l.  ^.  HkHod.  2,  T.  E.Jones.  3,  S.  K  Harris.  1  local,  W.  Meader. 
6'iii'er-aj)an0?CfZ— Cup  and  1,  H.  Beldon.  2.  A.  Barter.  3.  8.  R.  Harris.  2  local.  J.  G. 
Kowe.  B/dcA:— 1  and  3,  H.  Heldon.  2,  Miss  F.  G.  Binney.  Pi'Lands.— Cup,  1, 
and  3,  G-  0.  Adhins.  2,  G.  Lias.  Malays.— I,  S.  B  Ferrv.  2,  J.  Hinton.  8,  T. 
.Toin'.  HouDAVfl.  -  1.  W.  Whitworth.  juo.  2.  W.  Dnner.  ^,  M.  H.  Sturt. 
Fkesch.— ..4"}/  other  variety.— C\i^  and  I,  W.  Dring.  2,  Kt-v.  N.J.  Rid'ey.  3,  P. 
Le  >iueur.  Any  other  Bhefd.-1.  W  Jefferiea.  2  and  1  local.  Rev  W.Pope. 
g_  —  Wildey.    BanTiMc— Gnnic,  Black-breasted  Bed—Cup  and  1.  R.  Y  ArdaRh. 

2,  E.  Payne  8,  W.  Adams.  2  local,  Mrs.  E.  Farquharnoo.  Brown  breasted 
Bed.—l  and  2.  s  Beighton.  S.W.M.  CardeH.  A?ii/  other  variety.— \,  —  Babker- 
ville.  2,  F,  S.  Hockaday.  8,  S.  Bt  ight>n.  1  local,  H.  S.  Hanurdrd.  Oold  and 
Silver-lwed.—  l,  C.  H  Poole,  2  and  3,  M.  Leno.  Any  other  varitty.—l.  W.  H. 
t-hacbleton.  2,  11.  Beldon.  3,  T.  Hush.  Sei-LINO  <  lahs.  Dorkings,  Bralimas, 
or  ('ochins  —I,  H.  Tomlinson;  J.  Whitehead,    y.  F.  D    Laurie;  H.  Johnson. 

3,  Mrs.  Havne  ;  T.  Leecher.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  H.  Yardley;  T.  Bash. 
2,E,  G    Farq-iharaon;  Rev.  E.  Hundley.    3,  M.  H.  Sturt :  T.  Jomt 

DDCKfl  -Aylesbury.— 1,J.  K.  Fowler,  a.  S.  R.  Harris.  3  and  1  local,  Mra. Martin, 
a  local,  Mrs.  hadclyffe.    Rouen.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.    2,  T.  Moore.    8,  J.  H.  Holt. 
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1  local,  E.  Pontine.  2  local.  Mrs.  Radclyffe.  Black  Ecut  Indian— Cap  and  1, 
S.  Burn,  a  ai.d  .4.  J.  W.  Kelleway.  Any  other  variety— Cu\t,  1.3,  and  1  Local 
and  Cup.  Sir  W.  Mitrriott.  Mart,  a  and  -i  local,  C.  II.  Mayo.  Selling  Clans.— 1,  U. 
Feast,  a,  T.  M.iorc.  S,  J.  Hedges.  Turkkvb.— I,  Kev.  N.  J.  Rmley.  a  and  1 
local.  E.  Pontine;.  3  and  2  local,  .MrB.  Radctyffe.  Geese.— I  and  1  local,  Mrs. 
RarlclytTe.    2  and  2  local,  E    P..utinn.    B,  J.  K,  Fowler. 

Pheasantb  and  PijEON3.—P/ie«M(tnN.—l.  Sir  W.Marriott,  Bart.  2.  Mrs.W.  C. 
Druinmond.  b.  W.  C.  Drummor.d.  Ciirrjfrs.— Cup  and  1,  H.  Yardley  ;  2,  A. 
Beath;  H.  Jacob.  1  local,  H  S.  Hanttford.  Pontent. -Cock, -Cap  a,  d  1,  H. 
Pralt.  2,  A.  Heath.  Scii.-l  and  2,  H.  Pratt.  Tumhters.—i  up,  1,  a^d  2,  H. 
Yardley.  Barts.— I,  B.  Yardley.  i',  P.  H.  Jonea.  2  local,  C.  Parsons.  Tnrbitl.- 
1,  C.  A.  Crater.  2.  P.  H.  Jones.  2  local.  C  Parsons.  Jacobins.— 1  and  2,  J. 
Andrews.  1  local,  C  Par..ion3.  Fantails  —  Cup,  1,  and  2.  J.  F.  Loveridge. 
1  local.  Mrs.  C.  Parsons.  iS'iiiia.— 1,  MiiS  A.  Brooke.  2  and  i  local.  C.  Paraous. 
Antiverpa.—l,J.  J.  Bradlev.  2,  G.  Colson.  Drartoons,  Silver,— i,  2,  and  1  Local 
Cup.  W.  Bishop.  2  local. *W.  Osmond  Blue —Cup  and  1,  R.  Woods.  2,  W. 
Bishop.  Bed  or  Yellow.— \  and  2.  R.  Woods.  Wlntc  —1,  2.  and  Point  Cup,  W. 
Bishop.  Any  ot'tcr  distinct  variety  and  local.— 1,  F.  brauud  (Owls).  2,  H. 
Yardley.  1  local,  Mrs.  C.  Parsons  ilce|.  2  local.  O.  C.  Farrer  {Frlllbacks). 
Selling  Cfoju.— 1,  Mrs.  W  0.  Drummond.    2,  W.  E.  llootes.    3,  C.  Parsons. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  3. 

The  first  fortnight  of  the  life  of  a  queen  bee  is  very  eventful, 
often  very  tragical  and  calamitous.  More  queens  are  hatched 
than  the  exigencies  of  hives  require.  The  supernumeraries  are 
destroyed  either  in  royal  battles  or  by  the  community  before 
they  are  many  days  old.  Even  after  aH  the  supernumerary  queens 
have  been  killed  and  the  rest  enthroned,  every  one  iu  its  own 
hive,  young  queens  are  exposed  to  danger  daring  the  honey- 
moon season  of  their  lives,  which  happens  before  they  are  four- 
teen days  old.  Many  queens  never  return  from  their  first  tours. 
Some  of  them  may  be  drowned  in  ponds  and  rivers,  some  caught 
by  birds,  some  miss  their  way  home.  We  cannot  tell  how  they 
are  lost.  Much  of  their  life  indoors  is  surrounded  by  mysteries 
which  man  cannot  penetrate,  and  his  eye  cannot  follow  them 
over  fields  and  forests  outside. 

All  queens  that  have  been  successful  in  their  outdoor  excur- 
sions have  the  maternal  duties  of  their  hives  to  perform.  The 
office  of  a  queen  is  no  sinecure.  What  common  working  bee  is 
so  heavily  taxed  with  toil?  What  life  so  laborious,  monotonous, 
and  exhausting  as  that  of  a  queen  bee?  Where  can  a  life  be 
found  more  exemplary  for  patience  and  perseverance?  Four 
years  of  heavy  work  unflinchingly  met  I  No  holiday — no  plea- 
sure excursion  for  a  queen  bee !  No  day  of  rest  does  she  ever 
seek!  And  who  dares  affirm  that  she  ever  has  one  hour  of 
sleep  ? 

Queens  commence  laying  -when  they  are  about  ten  days  olJ, 
generally  speaking,  and  continue  to  lay  duriug  the  summer 
months  till  the  time  of  their  decease — viz.,  when  they  are  four 
years  old.  A  few  die  when  they  are  three  years  old.  Their 
fertility  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  bee  history.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  accurately  ascertained  how  many  eggs  a  queen 
lays  every  day.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  it  leads  me 
to  put  the  number  beyond  2000  daily.  Langstroth  put  it  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  daily.  Some  experiments  made  in  America 
indicate  that  our  estimate  or  guess  is  much  under  the  number. 
One  writer  informs  us  that  through  a  glass  hive  he  saw  a  queen 
laying  eggs  at  "  the  rate  of  six  a  minute."  If  she  kept  on  at  this 
rate  5000  would  be  laid  in  twenty-four  hours.  Even  2000  eggs 
laid  daily  for  months  by  one  queen  seem  a  marvelloubly  large 
number.  The  prolific  character  of  queen  bees  has  not  been 
sufficiently  pondered  by  many  apiarians,  otherwife  their  hives 
would  have  been  constructed  much  larger.  More  than  half  the 
eggs  laid  by  queens  are  destroyed  for  want  of  room  to  set  and 
hatch  them  iu  the  present  race  of  hives. 

Have  queens  the  powers  to  repress  egg-laying?  Can  they  lay 
and  cease  to  lay  when  thty  like?  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
indicating  that  they  could  lay  or  cease  to  lay  when  they  like, 
or  even  to  lay  according  to  the  wants  of  their  hives.  Dr.  JBevan 
was  wrong  in  stating  that  queens  have  two  great  seasons  of  egg- 
laying — viz.,  one  before  swarming  and  another  after  swarming. 
He  fancied  that  queens  stopped  laying  before  swarming  and 
recommenced  afterwards.  Thet  is  erroneous,  for  queens  con- 
tinue to  lay  up  till  the  moment  of  swarming,  and  they  will  lay 
eggs  on  the  flight  board  in  the  act  of  swarming.  If  a  first  swarm 
be  hived  amongst  empty  combs  we  invariably  find  that  the 
combs  are  speedily  filled  with  eggs.  There  is  no  cestation  of 
egg-laying  at  the  swarming  season.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of 
finding  how  many  eggs  a  queen  bee  lays  is  to  put  a  first  swarm 
into  a  hive  cf  empty  combs  for  thirty-six  hours  and  then  count 
the  eggs  laid  during  that  time.  In  seasons  of  inclement  weather 
there  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  cessation  of  egg-laying.  No  eggs 
are  set — the  cnmbs  become  empty.  This  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  and  has  led  some  honest  men  to  think  and  say 
that  the  queens  have  become  barren  for  a  time.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  t  ndorse  this  opinion,  for  I  find  that  in  hives  with 
plenty  of  honey  in  them  egg-laying  is  seldom  discontinued 
during  the  multiplying  seasons. 

In  hives  on  the  borderland  of  starvation  during  inclement 
weather  we  find  that  eggs  are  not  set,  and  often  much  of  the 
brood  that  is  half  hatched  is  torn  from  the  cells  and  cast  out  of 
the  hive.  The  bees  anticipate  a  famine  and  wisely  cast  out 
their  young.  The  instinct  that  causes  them  to  cast  out  their 
young  may  teach  them  to  destroy  eggs,  and  thus  save  them- 


selves from  the  burdens  of  an  accumulation  of  brood.  I  do  not 
say  that  cold  inclement  weather  does  not  influence  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  queen  bees,  as  it  certainly  does  in  the  case  of 
fowls ;  but  I  have  not  found  material  enough  in  the  evidence 
adduced  by  some  writers  on  this  question  to  convince  me  that 
queen  bees  have  ceased  to  lay  when  eggs  are  not  set. 

How  the  queens  or  bees  know  male  from  female  eggs  is  a 
wonder  to  many.  Male  eggs  are  laid  or  set  in  drone  cells,  and 
female  eggs  in  worker  cells.  Can  a  queen  bee,  by  a  mere  act  of 
her  own  will,  determine  gender  before  the  egg  is  laid?  If  not, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  each  kind  of  eggs  are  placed  in  appro- 
priate cells?  If  the  queen  cannot  determine  and  destine  the 
sex  of  the  eggs,  which  "great  bee "  knows  the  difference  between 
male  and  female  eggs,  and  separates  the  one  from  the  other 
after  they  are  produced  ?  Such  questions  lead  us  into  a  wil- 
derness of  thickets,  and  leave  us  to  find  our  way  out  as  best 
we  can. 

After  the  first  fortnight  of  her  life  a  queen  bee  discharges  the 
duties  of  maternity.  The  drain  on  her  strength  by  such  mater- 
nal functions  must  be  very  great.  Some  one  has  said  that  a 
queen  is  an  enormous  eater.  No  one  will  dispute  this.  Con- 
stant feeding  and  generous  food  are  necessary  to  keep  her  at 
work.  Strange  that  a  bee  of  fragile  build  should  lay  so  long  and 
well.  "  You  must  admit  that  a  queen  bee  has  one  airing  and 
holiday  once  a  year — when  the  bees  swarm."  Tes,  she  does  go 
with  the  swarm ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  holiday  or  pleasure 
excursion.  She  is  a  creature  of  circumstance  then  and  follows 
the  majority. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  a  bee  hivejis  the  fact  that  the  inability 
of  a  queen  to  fly  far  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
munity before  they  emigrate.  Old  and  pregnant  queens  go 
with  first  swarms,  which  settle  or  alight  on  branches  near  home. 
First  swarms  seldom  go  many  yards  from  the  old  stands. 
Second  swarms  or  casts  have  young  unfertilised  queens,  and  these 
often  go  farther  from  home.  First  swarms  with  old  queens  are 
afraid  to  depart  if  the  weather  be  at  all  threatening;  second 
swarms  are  less  paiticular  about  the  weather  or  the  hours  of 
swarming. 

Though  the  queen  leads  a  life  of  drudgery  and  monotony  she 
leads  it  most  contentedly  amid  an  affectionate  and  admiring 
people,  who  study  her  every  want  and  remove  every  pebble  out 
of  her  pathway.  She  is  the  highest  personage  iu  the  realm  and 
receives  the  greatest  homage.  Disloyalty  finds  no  place  within 
the  sphere  of  a  bee  hive.  A  queen  hveo  to  see  generations  of 
her  own  progeny  come  and  go.  The  time  of  her  dotage  arrives 
—the  doctor  sees  that  her  end  is  nigh — a  gentle  push  will  put 
her  aside,  for  she  staggers  in  her  gait.  The  bees,  knowing  all 
this,  make  preparations  for  her  dethronement  by  rearing  young 
queens,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  as  her  successor, — 
A.  Pettigbew. 

EKES  YEKsus  SUPERS. 

A  QUESTION  from  a  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  ekes,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  special  request  ol  the  writer,  gives 
occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  generally.  I  am  the 
more  induced  to  write  upon  this  question  because  I  have  written 
on  both  sides  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  and  I  may  be  charged  with  uttering  an  "uncertain 
sound,"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  either  in 
regard  to  religious  doctrines  or  (to  pass  by  a  bound  to  the 
humbler  region  cf )  bee  economics. 

Latterly  I  have  said  a  good  deal  touching  supers,  and  your 
readers  are  iu  no  doubt  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  superiority  of 
these,  in  point  of  profitable  management,  to  the  old-fashioned 
use  of  ekes.  But  this  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  relative 
nature  of  quantity  versus  quality  in  the  production  of  honey. 
If  you  want  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  are  not  particular  as 
to  its  coarseness,  and  if  you  aim  at  honey  in  the  jar  rather  than 
honey  in  the  comb,  then  no  doubt  a  judicious  use  of  the  eke 
system  of  space-enlargement  will  be  your  best  policy,  and  the 
plan  suggested  by  your  correspondent  "  F.  J."  will  be  found  very 
practicable.  We  should  agree  with  him  entirely  if,  instead  of 
saying  that  working  bees  with  ekes  is  the  best  plan  of  "  making 
money,"  he  would  write  of  "making  hooey;"  for  I  believe 
that  at  least  a  third  cf  tlie  quantity  made  by  the  use  of  ekes  if 
collected  in  supers  would  make  more  money.  His  plan  is  as 
follows :  He  would  use  plain  wooden  boxes,  not  bar-frames, 
"16  inches  square  and  45-  inches  deep."  I  should  prefer  at 
least  6  inches  for  the  main  box.  "F.  J."  continues,  "When  you 
hive  a  swarm  in  one  of  these  put  an  eke  to  it,  which  will  make 
the  stock  box  then  9  inches  deep  As  soon  as  they  have  this 
full  and  want  room  add  another  eke  same  size,  and  if  the  season 
allows  them  to  fill  this  add  another.  Supposing  this  to  be  done, 
the  hive  would  he  18  inches  deep.  Each  division  should  have 
an  adjusting  board  between,  so  as  to  keep  the  combs  separate  in 
each."  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  proposes  "  to  drive  the  beea 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive  with  a  puff  of  smoke,"  after 
removing  the  top  board  of  all  on  the  uppermost  box,  "  and 
taking  off  the  top  box  or  two,  which  can  easily  be  separated  with- 
out breaking  the  combs ; "  a  loose  top  could  then  be  screwed  on 
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at  once  before  the  bees  have  time  to  ascerid,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  or  earlier  if  the  bees  have  not  a  sufficient  store  of 
honey,  they  could  be  *' fed  up  to  it."  This  is  no  doubt  a  very 
tscellent  plan,  nor  can  we  see  why  it  should  fail  in  its  object, 
that  object  being  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  Some  of  ic  no 
doubt  would  be  of  first-rate  quality,  because  it  would  be  stored 
in  a  new  hive  by  a  swarm  of  the  current  year. 

I  would  meraly  supgest  that  guide  combs  should  be  affixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  boxes  in  each  case,  so  as  to  induce  the 
bees  to  work  their  combs  throughout  from  top  to  bottom  in  the 
same  direction;  also  narrow  apertures  Cor  more  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide  should  be  made  to  run  between  the  combs 
at  the  sides  (uot  in  the  centre,  however)  to  render  as  easy  as 
possible  the  access  of  the  bees  to  every  part  of  the  hive.  If  your 
correspondent  carries  out  his  plan  of  management  as  detailed 
here  in  the  coming  summer,  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  result.  He  may  find  some  detail  capable  of  improvement 
in  the  course  of  hia  practical  experience.  'We  should  expect  a 
large  harvest  of  honey  of  various  quality,  but  we  think  that  the 
following  year  it  would  be  better  to  vary  his  management  by 
the  use  of  supers  over  the  surviving  stock  hive,  as  it  would  no 
longer  be  what  it  was  the  first  year — namely,  a  swarm  in  a  new 
box  with  perfectly  fresh  honeycomb.  The  plan  seems  eminently 
enited  to  swarms  of  the  first  year. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  I  suggest  the  narrow  passage 
communicating  from  box  to  box  to  be  at  the  sides  and  not  at 
the  centre  of  each  ;  this  is  with  a  view  to  economise  and  con- 
centrate the  heat  necessary  for  the  brood  at  the  centre  of  each 
box,  and  to  check  as  much  as  possible  the  ascent  of  the  queen 
to  the  upper  boxes  after  she  has  once  descended  to  a  lower 
region.  This  will  tend  to  the  greater  nse  of  the  upper  boxes  for 
honey,  and  to  its  greater  purity.— B.  &  W. 


they  can.  They  are  completely  mastered  and  cowed;  and  in  a  panic-stricken 
condition  they  abandon  their  brood  and  everything  cared  for  before,  and 
seek  Bftfety  in  flight.  About  fifteen  or  twcaty  minutes  of  drummiog  drives 
all  aloft.  There  is  no  time  allowed  for  rest  tr  play  after  the  beating  begins. 
Fitm  beginning  to  end  the  drumming  hhould  be  continued,  not  givioR  the 
bees  time  to  think  or  turn  round.  And  when  the  btes  are  up  they  ehoald  be 
lifted  off  the  old  hive  aid  placed  on  its  board.  All  this  may  be  done  in  a 
hive  of  any  size  or  Ftrength  in  lees  than  twenty  minutes.  If  a  few  etrajjglera 
arc  left  in  the  bottom  hive  they  may  be  driven  out  with  a  feather.  Ab  it  is 
veiy  important  to  run  the  bouey  before  the  combs  cool  we  generally  dettroy 
the  fctragglers  ppeedily  with  a  puff  of  powder  or  a  small  biE  of  brimstoned- 
rag.  We  like  to  have  all  the  honey  run  from  (he  cornb^  by  the  end  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  we  commence  to  drive.  As  "object  U B=onB"more  speedily 
convey  information  and  impress  the  mind  than  the  A  B  C  of  teaching,  I  often 
with  that  the  bee-keepers  of  England  were  by  my  side  for  a  week  to  witneea 
how  easily  and  epeedily  everything  in  done.  If  "J.  B."  and  others  will  only 
take  the  above  ABC  lesson  and  make  it  into  on  object  lesson  in  their  own 
garden  or  apinry  they  v>iil  require  no  more  ttaching  on  this  subject.  In  cold 
weather  bees  do  not  run  eo  leadily  an  in  warm  vcatber.  When  bees  have  to 
be  drivtn  in  cold  weather  we  find  that  by  fprinkling  them  with  Bjrup  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  driving  begins  they  lun  very  well. — A.  Pettiobew. 

Pigs   {H.  C.   J5.).— The  most  useful  book  is  "  Uomestic  Pigs,"  by  H.  D. 
Bichardson. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Black  Hamburghs  (Bosco).— The  Black  Hamburghs  are  as  good  layers  as 
the  others.  We  caanot  tell  you  who  is  the  best  person  to  apply  to.  We 
advise  you  to  look  in  our  advertising  columns.  You  will  find  all  the  best 
yards  represented  there. 

Hens  Dnsa  (Ror.-K)-— Your  feeding  is  at  fault.  You  must  dipcontinue 
potatoes  and  Indian  meal.  Th  e  former  alway.i^  cause  diseased  liver,  and  the 
latter  makc-i  fat  only.  Procure  some  ground  oats  or  barleymeal,  slake  them 
with  water,  or  milk  if  you  have  it,  and  feed  with  it  morning  and  evening. 
The  mid-day  meal  may  be  whole  barley,  and  after  the  fowls  are  re&tored  to 
health  you  may  give  Indian  coro  whole  three  dayi  per  week.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  make  our  fowls  eat  Indian  meal. 

Pollet's  Legs  Useless  (A  Subscriber). — We  are  disposed  to  think  your 
puUet  is  egg-bound.  That  has  the  effect  of  causing  apparent  paralysis.  The 
cure  is  to  enable  her  to  lay  the  egg.  Pallets  only  are  subject  to  this  malady, 
and  only  with  the  first  two  or  three  eggs.  The  cure  is  to  pull  out  a  soft  wing 
or  a  tail  feather,  to  dip  it  in  oil,  and  to  pass  it  down  the  egg  passage  till  it 
meets  the  egg.  It  will  be  laid  immediately.  You  must  not  attempt  to  help 
its  passage  with  the  fiugers,  lest  you  break  it  in  the  pullet.  That  is  a  very 
serious  case. 

Artificial  Mother  (W.  Tr.).— The  Americana  use  a  piece  of  sheep-skin 
nailed  on  a  board  woolly  side  outwards,  and  the  board  supported  so  far  from 
the  floor  that  the  chickens  can  creep  under  and  have  their  backs  among  the 
wool. 

Paisley  Poultry  Snow. — Mr.  Semple  of  East  Kilbride  informs  ns  he 
obtained  the  special  prize  in  the  Brahma  class. 

Ages  of  Eggs  for  Sitting  {Agnes). — We  prefer  eggs  not  older  than  a 
fortnight.  Eggs  much  older  have  produced  thrifty  chickens,  but  it  is  certain 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  older  the  egg  the  weaker  its  progeny.  To  keep  the 
eggs  until  jou  are  ready  for  them  put  a  box  in  a  dry  place  in  your  kitchen, 
not  too  near  the  fire ;  partition  the  bos,  so  as  to  hold  separately  the  different 
eggs  of  the  various  sorts;  let  bran  be  well  dried  in  the  oven  and  put  into 
the  partitions,  and  cover  the  eggs  with  the  bran  as  they  are  placed  in ;  and 
this  should  be  done  soon  after  they  are  laid. 

An  Afflicted  Parrot  (J.  T.,  Isle  nf  Wight).^The  Bymptoms  so  fully 
described  in  ycur  le'ttr  are  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  your  Grey 
Parrot.  The'  peculiar  twibting  cf  its  head  and  neck,  the  film  over  the  eyes, 
and  the  plucking  of  the  feathers,  will  most  likely  be  followed  by  occasional 
falls  from  the  perch  and  violent  fits.  When  the  latter  occurs  supply  it  with 
a  few  drops  of  weak  brandy  and  water.  The  Parrot  is  suffering  from  vertigo 
(an  affection  of  the  brain),  which  is  so  connected  with  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck  as  to  bring  about  the  painfuMooking  contortions  of  the  neck  in  par- 
ticular. We  have  ourselves  lost  Parrots  in  this  way,  and  likewise  know  of 
nuraeroQB  other  instances  of  deaths  occurring.  The  complaint  is  attended 
with  ditViculty  of  swallowing  and  occasional  vomiting.  Your  general  treat- 
ment of  the  bird  we  cannot  complain  of,  excepting  that  Parrots  should  be 
sparingly  supplied  with  flesh  meat,  especially  when  m  a  raw  state.  All  that 
you  can  now  do  is  to  give  the  bird  a  tepid  shower  bath  every  other  day,  after 
which  dry  the  bird's  feathers  gradually  before  a  fire.  Administer  three  or 
four  drops  of  castor  oil  twice  a-week,  which  will  tend  to  check  the  olTensive 
smell  you  complain  of.  Keep  the  bird  upon  a  soft  diet  {which  will  hi?  easier 
for  its  throafi,  such  as  hreadand-milk  aud  Indian  corn  well  scalded  and 
soaked  in  milk.  Discontinue  flesh  meat  and  hemp^eed.  This  treatment 
will  only  tend  to  proIoDg  its  tufforiog  life.  With  such  a  faint  hope  of 
recovery  it  would  be  humane  to  terminate  its  misery. 

Driving  Bees  {J.  B.).— To  drive  bees  from  common  hives  when  they  are 
to  be  preserved  and  the  honey  and  combs  taken.  Early  in  autumn,  or  say  in 
the  month  of  Aagust,  blow  eome  smoke  from  old  cjrduroyor  cotton  rags 
amongst  them,  turning  the  hive  upside  down  or  flat  on  its  crown,  placing  an 
empty  hive  about  tho  same  tize  on  and  over  it  mouth  to  mouth,  and  rolling 
a  cloth  of  any  kind  round  the  junction  to  ke«p  the  bees  from  escaping  or 
coming  out.  The  drummiog  or  driviog  now  begms  by  beatiug  the  sides  of  the 
hive  with  both  hands.  This  beating  on  their  hivo  while  they  are  conlmed 
confounds  them  and  causes  them  to  run  from  tlio  bottom  hive  as  fast  as 
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BEMABKS. 
19th.— Dull  morning ;  fine  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  bu 

rain  before  5  p.m..  and  cold  at  night. 
20th.— Grey  and  rather  windy  in  morning  ;  fair  but  not  bright  in  the  middle 

of  the  day ;  no  sun,  but  the  pavement  drying-up  towards  night. 
21st.— I>ull,  tlight  rain  at  9  a.m.,  and  more  or  less  all  day  ;  heavily  at  nJgb'^, 

with  high  wind  and  hail. 
22nd.— Wind  went  down  about  3  A.si. ;  very  fine  at  nine,  cloudy  for  a  short 

time  about  1  r.M. ;  but  on  the  whole  a  fine  bright  day. 
2.3rd. — Very  fine  all  day,  and  a  starlit  night. 
24ih.— Fine  morning,  rather  lees  so  about  1  p.m.,  but  a  fine  afternoon  and 

evening. 
25th.— Vei7  dense  fog  in  the  morning,  continuing  all  day ;  the  sun  endeavoured 

to  ehine  through  it  in  tho  middle  of  the  day  fur  a  bhort  time,  but  it 

came  mq  again  very  soon. 
No  CE-pecial  feature  duriug  the  week.    The  heavy  snowstorm  which  occurred 
in  the  midland  counties  beicg  merely  repreeented  here  by  a  sharp  hailfetorm 
about  11  p.ai.  on  Friday.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.- January  26. 
A  better  tone  has  pervaded  the  market  the  last  few  days,  and  best  goods 
are  readily  cleared  at  last  week's  prices.    Large  quantities  of  St.  Michatl 
Pines  are  still  arriving  in  good  condition,  as  many  ad  seven  hundred  having 
been  Bold  last  Friday  alone. 

FRUIT. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Unerries lb. 


s.  d.     e.  d. 
1    0to2    0 


ChestDuta bUBhel  12 

Citrrants j  sieve  0 

black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooaeberriea quart  0 

Grapes,  huthonse....    lb.  2 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons  each  I 


Artichokes dozen    0 

Asparagus %*- 100  10 

French bundle  18 

Beans,  Kidney....  4  sieve    0 

Beet,  Red dozen    1 

Broccoli bundle    0 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve    '2 

Cabbage dozen    1 

Carrots bunch    0 

Capbicuma ^100    1 

Cauliflower dozen    i 

UifJery bundle    1 

Ciileworts..  doz.  bunches  2 
Cucumbera each    1 

pickling dozen    1 

Endive dozen    I 

Fennel bunch    0 

Garlic-. lb.    0 

Herba bunch    0 

noTBeradish bundle    4 

Leeka bunch    0 


U    U 
0 


Mulberries lb. 

Nectarines dozen 

Oranges %^  100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears, kitchen.,.,    dozen 

deaeort dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Pluma..   i  sieve 

Quinces    bushel 

Kaspberiies lb. 

Strawbeniea lb. 

Walnuts.   bnahel 

ditto ^100 


d.    a. 

OtoO 

U      0 

0   n 

0      0 

u      0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0  0 
U  0 
0  U 
0  0 
10     0 

a  0 


VEGETABLES. 


d.     S.  d. 
OtOO     0 

0    vi 


.  d.      8, 

0    6tol 

0      1 

0      2 


Lettuce dozen 

P'rench  Cabbage    ....  1 

Mnshrooms pottle  1 

Mastaid  &  Creaa    punnet  0  '.i 

Onions bushel  2  0 

pickling quart  0  6 

Paraley....  doz. bunches  2  0 

Parauipa dozen  0  0 

Peas quart  0  0 

Potatoes  bushel  3  6 

lOdney do...  3  0 

Radishea..  doz.  bunches  1  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0  0 

Salsaly bundle  0  y 

Scorzonera bundle  1  0 

Seakale basket  1  G 

Shallots lb.  0  3 

Spinach bushel  i  6 

Tomatoes dozen  2  0 

Turnips bunch  0  4 

Vegetable  Marrows 0  0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0    0 

0  0 

s   u 

6    0 

1  G 

0  n 

1  u 

0  0 

3  0 

0  G 

0  u 

0  n 

0    G 
0    0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

ol     1    oJ 

Monlh  Week. 

S 

Th 

i 

F 

5 

S 

6 

Sdn 

7 

M 

8 

To 

9 

W 

FEBRUABY  3—9,  1876. 


Royal  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 

Geologists'  Association  (Anniversary)  at  8  p.m. 

5  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

London  Institntion  at  5  p.m. 

Roral  Horticultural  Society— Annual  General  Meeting 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  p.m.  t  at  3  p.m. 


Average 

Son 

Son 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clook 

Day 

Temperature  near 
Loudon. 

Riaes. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

Day.    NiRht. 

Mean. 

fa.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

Days. 

m.     B. 

45.0 

80.7 

87.9 

7    38 

4    50 

10    15 

1     30 

J 

14      3 

84 

46.0 

32.8 

83  9 

7    37 

4    51 

10    42 

2    59 

9 

14      9 

85 

45.7 

83.5 

89.6 

7    85 

4    63 

11    22 

4    25 

10 

14    14 

86 

46.5 

82.6 

39.6 

7    33 

4    55 

0    21 

5    41 

11 

14    19 

37 

46.9 

S3.0 

39.9 

7    3li 

4    57 

1    40 

6    38 

12 

14    23 

88 

45.6 

33.0 

888 

7    30 

4    69 

8    10 

7    17 

IS 

14    26 

39 

45.3 

30.9 

88.1 

7    28 

5      1 

4    22 

7    43 

• 

14    28 

40 

From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  45.7^ ;  and  its  night  temperatare 


THE  FOKMATION  OP  A  CABRIAGE  OR  OTHER 
ROAD. 

UCH  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  early  an- 
cestors for  the  very  sub.stantial  way  in 
whioli  they  formed  their  roads — roads  which 
even  to  the  present  day  seem  to  bid  fair  to 
witness  the  decay  of  others  tliat  are  many 
centuries  tlieir  juniors — there  was  neverthe- 
less something  in  old  Roman  roads  which 
would  not  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
present  generation.  Still  we  may  wonder 
that  the  Romans  were  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  as  was  done,  their  massive  walls  and  solid  build- 
ings, as  well  as  their  most  substantial  causeways,  ci'ossing 
the  country  in  various  directions ;  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  travelling  was  done  in  those  days 
without  the  aid  of  wheel  carriages.  Horses,  bullocks, 
and  foot  travelling  were  the  modes  adopted  at  that  time, 
but  with  the  advance  of  wealth  other  modes  of  travelling 
were  required,  and  roads  of  a  kind  on  which  wheel  car- 
riages could  bo  used  at  all  seasons  had  to  be  provided. 
Coeval  with  this  improved  state  of  road-making  it  was 
discovered  that  curving  round  the  base  of  a  Iiill  was  not 
any  longer  than  going  right  over  the  top  of  it;  for  not- 
withstanding the  assumed  theory  that  the  up-and-down- 
hill  road  is  the  etraightest,  it  is  in  reality  no  straighter 
than  the  curved  one.  In  practice  a  considerable  space  is 
often  sacrificed,  and  as  it  frequently  happens  for  a  gar- 
dener to  have  to  set  out  a  road  through  very  difficult 
ground,  a  few  plain  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  such 
work. 

Assuming  that  a  carriage  road  is  wanted  to  unite  the 
mansion  with  the  principal  highway,  the  route  being 
through  a  dense  coppice.  The  ground  is  very  uneven, 
perhaps,  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  stream,  and  with 
now  and  then  very  steep  banks.  On  a  place  of  this  kind 
considerable  excavations  will  be  required,  but  some  judg- 
ment will  often  lessen  this  by  the  designer  of  the  road 
making  liimself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  ground  before  a  spade  or  axe  is  put  to  use.  The 
ground  should  be  gone  through  several  times,  and  if  the 
bed  of  the  stream  be  handy  it  forms  a  very  good  guide, 
and  a  rough  idea  of  the  ascents  and  descents  to  be  made 
wiU  be  thus  obtained  without  the  aid  of  any  instruments 
whatever.  Instruments  are  very  useful,  but  the  plain 
man  can  very  often  do  very  well  without  them,  the  eye 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  and 
to  balance  the  ultimate  result  with  the  labour  entailed. 
While  the  work  is  in  hand  let  it  be  well  done — that  is, 
let  a  proper  foundation  be  made,  with  gradients  of  a  kind 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fault  with  hereafter, 
for  the  complaint  —  "that  it  is  a  pity  that  such  and 
such  an  excavation  or  embankment  was  not  made  at 
first " — ought  never  to  be  heard  ;  for  be  it  observed  that 
a  road  of  the  kini  ;:;  qUcrtiun  ought  to  be  done  for  per- 
petuity; and  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  excavation, 
which  in  all  hilly  ground  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  it  is  much 
No.  775.-V01,.  XXX.,  New  Semes. 


better  not  to  begrudge  the  cart  or  wheelbarrow  work  at 
first,  as  it  cannot  well  be  done  afterwards. 

In  the  formation  of  a  road  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
bill,  with  irregular  gullies  crossing  its  course,  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  excavation  of  the  one  side  and  embank- 
ment on  the  other  is  indispensable.  Care,  however,  ought 
to  be  taken  at  the  beginning  that  the  proper  level,  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  is  started  with.  More  than  tlu-ee-fourths 
of  those  not  having  had  experience  in  such  work  start  too 
deep,  or  in  other  words,  they  do  not  give  sufficient  credit 
to  the  filling-up  qualities  of  the  material  they  excavate, 
the  result  being  that  they  find  they  have  more  than  they 
have  room  for.  This  arises  from  not  remembering  that 
a  cubic  yard  of  solid  excavation  does  the  filling-up  of 
quite  1-V  yard  of  embankment ;  consequently  the  material 
is  not  all  wanted  that  ought  to  be  removed.  Some  little 
measurement  will  obviate  this ;  but  many  experienced 
people  disregard  such  measurements,  and  judge  by  the  eye 
how  much  fiUing-in  a  certain  cavity  will  take,  and  how 
far  an  excavation  of  a  certain  depth  will  go  towards  that 
object.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  sinking 
of  embankments,  and  what  takes  place  during  the  time 
the  v/orks  are  in  hand  must  be  made  up  ;  heavy  rains 
and  carting  will  tend  to  consolidate  the  mass.  Where 
bridges  are  needed  they  ought  of  course  to  be  erected 
before  the  groundwork  approaches  them.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  gi-adients  some  rough  survey  ought  to  be 
made  and  levels  taken.  If,  for  example,  the  ascent  bo 
120  feet  in  half  a  mile,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  figures 
shows  that  if  excavation  could  be  carried  carefully  out 
from  end  to  end  there  would  be  an  inclined  plane  of  an 
easy  rise  of  1  foot  in  22.  A  gentle  and  easy  rise,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  excavate  the  ground  so  as  to 
have  such  a  uniform  rise,  as  very  often  the  conformation 
of  the  ground  almost  compels  a  part  of  the  road  to  be 
much  steeper  and  a  portion  even  level  or  with  Uttle  rise 
at  all.  This  state  of  things  must  be  met  as  it  best  can, 
taking  care  in  all  cases  after  once  commencing  the  ascent 
not  to  descend  again  if  possible.  Although  there  are 
plenty  of  roads  that  ascend  the  hill  with  a  rise  of  1  in  15, 
and  some  as  steep  as  1  in  12,  it  is  better  to  spread  the 
ascent  into  more  space  if  possible ;  1  in  18  being  fair 
trotting  ground  that  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Now,  in  carrying  a  roa.l  through  a  coppice  it  is  good 
practice  to  out  with  a  spade  a  series  of  small  level  spaces 
all  along  the  mtended  line  of  route  at  about  50  yards 
from  each  other,  or  further  apart  if  they  can  be  seen 
readily ;  an  engineer's  level  will  then  enable  the  re- 
spective heights  of  each  to  be  ascertained.  The  whole 
should  be  committed  to  paper  so  as  to  give  the  profile  of 
the  ground,  and  the  places  where  it  is  prudent  to  excavate 
and  where  to  be  filled  up  will  show  themselves  at  once.  In 
levelling,  a  knowledge  of  geometry  is  no  doubt  valuable, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  such  instruments  as 
spirit  levels  are  not  cared  for,  the  sole  guide  being  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  judgment  necessary  to  grasp  quantity,  and, 

ag  a  friend  ones  espressed  n,  see  mio  mouniamg. 

Where  the  excavation  is  a  deep  one  and  the  cuts  through 
a  sort  of  a  ridge,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  both  sides,  taking 
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a  rough  level  at  the  top,  and  ascertaining  how  deep  the  cut- 
ting will  be  at  that  place,  and  giving  instructions  where  to 
begin  at  the  Bides,  making  sure  not  to  cut-in  too  deep,  or  ten  to 
one  but  the  material  will  be  more  than  sufticient  to  fill  up  the 
embankment.  The  sloping  pides  of  the  cutting  will  also  re- 
quire some  judgment  in  forming.  Hard  dry  substances  like 
chalk  or  stone  are  sometimes  cut  as  steep  as  to  show  a  face  at 
an  angle  of  60',  while  a  running  sand  or  wet  clay  will  not 
stand  at  more  than  25'.  The  bank  Is  generally  expected  to 
be  clothed  with  something  or  other.  Ivy  not  being  at  all 
nnsuitable. 

But  however  steep  the  cutting  may  be  the  embankment  can- 
not be  made  steeper  than  about  1  in  35  or  so,  which  is  about 
a  rise  of  2  feet  on  a  base  of  3.  Loose  material  will  not  hold 
together  much  steeper  than  this.  Another  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered hore  is  the  intended  width  of  the  road.  A  carriage 
road  ought  not  to  be  less  than  12  feet  wide  of  stouea,  with  at 
leaet  3  feet  on  each  side  of  level  sidings ;  if  more,  so  much 
the  better,  the  above  being  taken  as  the  minimum.  More- 
over, for  a  road  carried  along  the  side  of  a  hill  provision  must 
be  made  for  carrying  off  the  water,  and  a  drain  along  the  base 
of  the  cat-in  side  and  one  in  the  centre  will  be  found  useful. 
Embankments  rarely  require  draining— ie.,  if  both  sides  are 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  but  of  course  outlets  for  all 
surplus  water  created  by  thunderstorms  ought  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  stones  are  put  on. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  all  curves  should  be  of  a  bold  and 
agreeable  nature,  avoiding  undue  twists  and  turns.  Where 
the  eye  can  command  a  distance  the  curve  ought  always  to  be 
in  one  direction,  unless  there  be  some  interruption  in  the  way 
as  a  pond,  or  tree,  or  other  object,  for  nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  turning  where  there  seemed  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
road  straight. 

Details  for  applying  material  for  roads  to  the  best  advantage 
may  fittingly  form  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 

— J.  EOBSON. 


last  year's  shoots  being  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  quite  an 
inch  in  circumference,  and  clothed  with  foliage  of  propor- 
tionate size  and  strength.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to 
remove  some  of  them  I  found  the  marl  clods  full  of  roots,  yet 
the  plants  did  not  lift  with  very  compact  balls,  but  rather 
with  several  clods  bound  together  by  the  roots,  but  retaining 
very  much  the  same  form  which  they  had  when  thrown  to- 
gether four  years  ago,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  the  tenacious 
nature  of  the  marl. 

Rhododendron  ferrngineum  forms  an  admirable  fringe  to  a 
fountain  on  the  sides  of  a  cascade.  I  have  used  a  third  of 
broken  brick  and  stone  in  the  soil  for  this  variety,  so  as  to  let 
the  moisture  caused  by  the  constant  dash  of  spray  among  the 
foliage  to  pass  from  the  roots  quickly  and  find  it  to  answer 
admirably,  the  growth  being  dense  with  healthy  foliage,  and 
the  plants  quickly  merging  into  a  compact  belt. 

Under  the  shade  of  trees  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons  is 
apt  to  become  thin  and  long,  but  it  is  never  slender,  the 
shoots  being  as  robust  as  those  of  a  common  Laurel.  Thus, 
then,  in  the  Rhododendron  we  have  a  shrub  which  neither 
drip,  shade,  exposure,  or  poverty  of  soil  can  affect;  a  perfect 
weed  in  hardiness,  adaptability,  and  tenacity  of  life,  and  yet  a 
perfect  gem — a  queen  among  shrubs — its  rich  foliage  and 
richer  flowers  causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  glory  of  spring 
and  early  summer." — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRONS. 

The  antiquated  notion  that  peat  soil  is  a  sine  qua  non  to 
insure  success  in  Rhododendron  culture  is  now  pretty  well 
exploded,  and  Rhododendrons  are  now  planted  in  ordinary  soil 
with  other  shrubs  without  any  special  treatment  or  prepara- 
tion with  perfect  confidence  of  success,  provided  the  soil  con- 
tains no  lime.  Since  this  fact  became  established  it  has  led  to 
'that  extensive  use  of  this  finest  of  evergreen  shrubs  so  much 
to  be  desired,  but  which  formerly  was  regarded  as  a  luxury 
•only  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  favoured  few. 

During  the  paet  four  or  five  years  I  have  planted  many 
.thousands  of  Rhododendrons,  including  varieties  ranging  from 
.the  pretty  little  dwarf  alpine  species  upwards  to  the  towering 
hybrid  majesticum,  without  having  to  record  a  single  instance 
of  failure  or  sickly  growth.  Success  so  perfect  and  full  as  this 
is  of  course  very  gratifying,  yet  no  special  merit  can  be  claimed 
on  the  score  of  high  culture  or  careful  tending.  The  planting 
was  well  and  carefully  done,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  Mature. 
With  few  exceptions  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  various 
clumps  and  masses  are  the  reverse  of  what  might  fairly  be 
termed  favourable — on  the  sides  of  steep  slopes  and  banks,  in 
a  cold  low-lying  bog,  upon  a  high  open  plateau  that  is  often 
swept  by  violent  storms  from  the  south-west,  along  the  sides 
of  wood  paths  among  a  wild  tangled  undergrowth,  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees  and  by  the  margin  of  water,  in  deep 
natural  beds  of  peat,  in  poor  thin  loam,  or  in  soil  that  is 
literally  rusty  with  an  ochreous  deposit  from  the  percolating 
water  of  mineral  springs,  and  in  marl  of  such  a  close  heavy 
texture  that  but  few  other  shrubs  will  grow  in  it  at  all. 

Under  all  these  conditions  do  Rhododendrons  flourish  in 
perfect  health.  The  growth  is  most  bushy,  short-joiijted,  and 
<!ompact  in  the  peat;  it  is  also  very  bushy  in  the  thin  loam  ; 
in  the  marl  it  is  absolutely  rampant.  Let  me  give  an  example: 
About  four  years  ago  a  quantity  of  soil  was  excavated  for  the 
foundations  of  a  building  and  thrown  info  a  long  ridge  10  feet 
high  to  conceal  a  drying  ground  ;  most-of  it  was  a  white  marl, 
cold,  sodden,  heavy,  and  inert,  and  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
what  to  clothe  it  with ;  among  other  plants  I  resolved  to  try  a 
few  dozens  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  which,  to  my  surprise, 
quickly  became  established,  appearing  absolutely  to  revel  in  a 
medium  one  would  have  thought  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
fine  thread-like  roots,  which  evidentlv  nartake  moro  r.»  tha 

touguness  oi  wire  tnan  the  softness  of  thread.     They  sustained 
no  check  and  exhibited  an  annual  increase  of  vigour,  many  of 


MASDEVALLIA  DAVI8II. 

This  plant  in  your  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  ia  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  Chelsea  seedlings —  [a  clerical  error ;  it  should 
have  been  introductions] .  Some  other  plant  must  have  been 
intended,  for  no  seedling  Masdevallias  have  yet  flowered  in 
England.  The  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burnley  Hume  was,  as 
you  state,  in  splendid  health,  the  flowers  being  both  beautiful 
and  distinct.  M.  Davisii  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitoh 
of  Chelsea  from  the  Peruvian  Andes  through  their  collector 
Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  such  a  fine  species  as  M.  Veitchii,  but 
the  clear  orange-yellow  flowers  have  a  fine  effect  amongst 
other  plants  in  the  cool  house. 

It  ia  also  stated  in  your  report  that  the  plant  had  a  first- 
class  certificate  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  is  correct ;  if  not,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  certificated. 
As  exhibited  it  waa  well  worthy  of  that  honour.  The  plant 
has  not  been  long  enough  established  in  this  country  to  have 
attained  perfection,  and  January  is  not  the  best  month  for  this 
class  of  flowers  opening.  I  think  it  a  first-class  plant,  and  far 
superior  to  many  Masdevallias  that  have  been  foisted  on  the 
growers  of  this  country  through  foreign  agency  and  at  a  far 
higher  price. — J.  Dodglas. 

;it  was  certificated  on  August  18th,  1875.] 


APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

"  R.  H.  S."  is  rightly  "  informed  by  a  gardener  that  the 
most  easy  and  certain  way  of  raising  a  stock  of  this  stove 
plant  is  by  sowing  the  seed  in  heat  in  spring,  <tc.,"  as  was 
pointed  out  in  our  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  new  series,  page  72. 

In  our  stove  this  plant  has  been  for  some  years  almost  a 
weed.  AVe  have  several  dozen  plants  in  4-inch  pots  seedlinga 
of  about  G  inches  in  height  without  the  flowers,  and  from 
autumn  to  spring  they  enliven  the  house  with  their  noble 
spikes  (as  many  as  the  plants  have  crowns)  of  the  brightest 
orange  scarlet.  I  have  seedlings  which  have  flowered  twice  or 
thrice,  some  four  times,  and  they  are  not  more  than  6  to 
8  inches  in  height.  These  plants  flower  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  plants  being  in  various  stages  ;  and  the  flower 
spikea  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  being  removed,  from  the  axila  of 
the  leaves  next  below  will  appear  two  shoots,  and  these,  if  the 
roots  are  cramped,  will  not  elongate  more  than  an  inch  or  two, 
having  prominent  apexes  from  which  will  appear  in  due  course 
spikes  of  bloom. 

I  am  glad  "  B.  H.  S."  has  drawn  attention  to  the  easy  culture 
and  highly  ornamental  character  of  this  very  useful  plant, 
which  succeeds  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. — G.  A. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN    THE   BEDS   OF  THE   LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  4. 
DESIGNS   FOE  rLOWEE  ASP   CABPET   BEDDINQ   ON  GRASS. 

As  green  is  the  predominating  colour  in  Nature,  enlivening, 
subduing,  and  refreshing,  we  must  have  it  for  a  groundwork 
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Fig.  23.— Bed  0 


in  all  our  arrangements.  Ofttitaes  more  of  the  beauty  of  a 
garden  depends  upon  the  healthy  hues  of  the  shrubs  and  the 
verdure  of  the  lawn 
than  on  the  flowers. 
If  bright  colours  pre- 
ponderate they  oppress, 
but  if  associated  with 
an  ample  green  setting 
they  cheer  and  satisfy 
the  eye  and  mind.  The 
art  of  the  florist  and 
gardener,  as  far  as  co- 
lours are  concerned  .con- 
sists in  arranging  plants 
BO  as  to  produce  har- 
mony of  form  and  colour 
in  both  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, as  in  flower-garden 
groups,  beds,  belts,  rib- 
bons, and  conservatory 
arrangements.  It  is  to 
aid  those  who  are  not 
skilled  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  colours  that  a 
few  examples  are  sub- 
mitted at  a  period  when 
preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  ensuing 
summer's  display. 
Ladies  of  late  years  have 
aided  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  colours  in  their 
flower  gardens,  and  we 
must  admit  they  have 
displayed  considerable 
taste ;  but  in  order  that 
their  plans  may  be  ef- 
fectively carried  out  it  is 
imperative  that  they  be 
submitted  to  the  gardener  some  months  prior  to  the  bedding- 
out  season.  Delay  in  this  matter  is  a  common  source  of 
failure,  for  however 
skilful  a  man  may  be, 
he  cannot  prepare  the 
plants  when  time  is  not 
afforded  them  to  grow. 
On  pages  488  and  489, 
vol.  xxviii. ,  suitable 
modes  of  planting  beds 
of  a  circular  form,  num- 
bered A  and  B,  were  sub- 
mitted, and  I  now  con- 
tinue the  series. 

BED  C. 

1.  Leucophyton 
Browni. —  This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the 
very  finest  plants  for 
carpet  bedding  or  any 
select  design.  In  flower 
be{38  it  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  universal  fa- 
vourite. Its  compact 
upright  habit,  and  its 
numerous  branches  of 
small  white  shoots 
standing  up  as  stiff  as 
wire,  which  makes  it  so 
useful  for  panelwork 
and  forming  divisional 
lines.  This  plant  has 
been  kindly  treated,  and 
yet  treated  wrongly.  It 
has  been  put  in  a  warm 
house,  which  has  made 
it  look  sickly;  it  dis- 
likes even  the  smell  of 
the   fire.      The  proper 

place  for  it  in  winter  is  a  cold  frame ;  it  will  live  and  be 
healthy  the  whole  time.  It  will  strike  very  readily  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  its  success. 

2.  Colens  Verschaffeltii  splendens. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 


Fig.  23.— Bed  D 


variety ;  it  is  a  sport  from  C.  Verfohaffeltil.     The  colour  of 
the  leaf  is  much  brighter,  the  habit  dwarfer,  which  makes  it 

an  improvement  for  de- 
corative purposes.  It  is 
a  gem  among  the  Co- 
leuses  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful. 

3.  Alternantheramag- 
nifica. 

4.  Lobelia  Porcelain 
Brilliant. — This  beauti- 
ful variety  is  a  valuable 
addition ;  it  produces  a 
profusion  of  fine  ex- 
panded light  porcelain 
blue  flowers,  prettily  re- 
lieved by  a  small  white 
eye.  It  is  a  tone  of 
colour  very  effective  in 
contrasts  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  gar- 
den. 

5.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

G.  Alternanthera  ver- 
sicolor, mottled  rose  and 
carmine.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  pretty  va- 
riety, splendid  in  colour, 
dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  beds  in  an  ex- 
posed situation.  It  must 
not  be  planted  in  too 
rich  soil,  or  it  is  apt  to 
grow  too  strong  and  be- 
come green, 

7.  Sedumacreelegans. 
BED  D. 
1.  Perilla  nankinensis. — The  entire  plant  is  of  a  deep  bronze 
pnrple  colour,  almost  black,  crisp  and  curly.    It  contrasts  best 

with  yellow.  It  is  an 
annual.  Sow  the  seed 
in  March. 

2.  Golden  Pyrethrum, 

3.  White  Lobelia  ni- 
vea. — I  consider  this  the 
best  of  all  the  white  Lo- 
belias both  in  purity  and 
size  of  flower. 

4.  Colens  Verschaf- 
feltii splendens. 

•5.  Verbena  Sports- 
man.— A  rosy  pink  co- 
lour. It  originated  in 
Hyde  Park,  being  a  sport 
from  Purple  King,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  Purple  King  ex- 
cept the  colonr.  It  is 
a  pleasing  acquisition. 
No  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand plants  were  used  in 
the  above  park  during 
one  season,  and  which 
won  general  admira- 
tion. 

6.  Lobelia  Mazarine 
Gem.— New,  an  admir- 
able variety.  It  is  quite 
unequalled  in  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
produces  its  blooms  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the 
season. 

7.  Attemautheraamce- 
na.     Brilliant  magenta 
red. 
N.  Cole,  Kentington. 


8.  Echeveria  secunda  glanca.- 


Me33B3.  Stdakt  Sc  Mein's  Pkolifekous  Scotch  Kale. — At 
first  sight  or  seen  from  a  distance  this  looks  like  a  good  stock 
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of  Kale,  or  "  Curly  Greens,"  as  the  vegetable  is  designated  by 
the  oonntry  folks  in  Scotland.  On  a  nearer  inspection  the 
whole  npper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  thickly  studded  with 
beautifully  curled  secondary  growths  or  leaflets;  they  grow  so 
thickly  on  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  as  to  conceal  them  quite  when 
the  plant  is  growing.  I  had  one  of  the  "  Greens"  cooked, 
and  it  proved  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware  this  is  a  distinct  vegetable,  aijd  as  it  was  shown  at 
South  Kensington  well  worthy  of  culture. — J.  Douglas. 


WAB  WITH  INSECTS. 


It  is  very  fortunate  for  gardeners  that  the  treatment  best 
calculated  to  grow  plants  vigorously  and  healthy  is  also  that 
most  distasteful  to  insect  life.  Let  a  cold  draught  or  a  dry 
heat  cripple  the  tender  newly  grown  foliage,  and  red  spider, 
thrips,  and  aphis  are  delighted ;  they  increase  and  multiply 
by  myriads.  On  the  other  hand  a  sturdy  dark  green  foliage 
will  generally  be  shunned  by  them  ;  there  is,  then,  a  double 
reason  for  keeping  plants  in  a  fresh  thriving  condition.  The 
amount  of  injury  done  by  insects  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  because  they  are  loath- 
some to  the  sight  than  for  anything  else  that  they  are  looked 
after  as  well  as  they  are.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
hardly  a  plant  grown  which,  if  it  receives  a  severe  check  from 
insects  or  otherwise,  can  quite  recover  from  it.  It  will,  like  a 
patched-np  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  a  weak  point 
somewhere  in  its  constitution,  where  it  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  injury  than  others  which  have  not  received  such  a  check. 

There  is  very  httle  apparent  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment given  by  a  successful  and  an  unsuccessful  grower.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  former  paying  attention  to 
very  small  details  which  the  latter  thinks  useless  and  con- 
temptible. What  if  a  plant  should  droop  a  little,  or  have  an 
insect  or  two  hid  away  in  its  foliage  ?  It  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence to  the  one,  while  the  other  would  almost  as  soon  see 
his  plants  dead  as  that  such  a  thing  should  happen.  Success 
is  always  gained  by  strict  attention  to  very  small  matters.  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  which  I  think 
merit  more  attention  than  they  usually  receive,  and  which  if 
attended  to  would  materially  lessen  the  labour  employed  in 
cleaning  plants. 

I  will  pass  over  the  question  of  high  night  temperature  kept 
by  artificial  means,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  what  about  giving  air  in  the  morning  ? 
Is  it  never  given  too  late  or  too  abundantly  ?  Imagine  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  70°  while  the  air  outside  is  frosty.  Fill 
the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  and  watch  how  very  rapidly  it 
all  escapes  through  the  smallest  apertures.  The  air,  I  imagine, 
of  the  house  changes  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  the 
smoke  to  escape,  and  of  course  would  change  just  as  rapidly  if 
there  were  no  smoke  there,  the  smoke  only  making  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  visible.  The  greater  the  difference  between 
internal  and  external  temperatures  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
air  change  in  the  house,  and  therefore  the  openings  for  venti- 
lation ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  such  difference. 
People  are  too  much  afraid  of  letting  the  sun  help  them  to  do 
their  forcing ;  they  neutralise  its  good  effects  by  letting  in  a 
rush  of  cold  air.  We  are  getting  better  in  this  respect,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement.  There  must  be 
more  nature-forcing ;  the  more  hght  the  more  heat  and  mois- 
ture should  there  be.  Many  people  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  heat  some  plants  will  flourish  in  when  they  have 
suffieient  sunlight  and  moisture,  if  they  have  not  previously 
been  drawn  out  too  much  with  Bre  heat  during  dull  weather. 

I  have  at  times  been  much  abused  for  recommending  low 
figures  for  night  temperatures,  such  as  55°  for  Cucumbers, 
Muscat  Grapes,  &c,,  and  perhaps  some  people  have  even 
been  inclined  to  doubt  my  statements  because  they  them- 
selves have  not  succeeded  under  such  conditions.  The  fact 
is  my  mean  temperatures  in  bright  weather  are  as  high  as 
those  of  any  other  cultivator  because  I  allow  a  very  high 
maximum.  Very  often,  instead  of  giving  air  on  every  favour- 
able occasion  as  the  old  calendars  recommend,  it  is  better 
policy  to  shut-up  as  close  as  possible  when  the  sun  shines  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  kind  of  forcing,  however,  re- 
quires more  care  and  judgment  than  the  old-fashioned  way, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  when  properly  done  it  is  much  more  suo- 
oessful  and  far  more  economical. 

AH  the  air  a  house  is  likely  to  require  during  any  part  of 
the  day  ought  to  be  given  before  the  sun  has  shone  on  that 
house  half  an  hour,  and  before  the  thermometer  has  risen  5°, 


a  little  the  instant  the  sun  touches  it,  a  little  more  in  a  few 
minutes  when  it  is  seen  the  mercury  is  inclined  to  rise,  and  so 
on  by  degrees,  till  as  much  is  given  as  former  experience  has 
taught  to  be  necessary.  I  would  much  rather  a  man  under 
my  command  remained  in  bed  all  day  than  that  he  should 
commence  giving  air  after  the  sun  has  been  shining  on  a  house 
half  an  hour.  It  may  be  thought  I  am  running  from  my  text, 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show. 

The  French  Bean  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  likely  home 
for  the  red  spider,  and  probably  many  people  never  saw  it 
forced  through  the  winter  without  that  pest.  Now  I  have 
French  Beans  at  the  present  moment  in  five  houses  in  all 
stages,  from  thoEo  just  peeping  through  the  soil  to  others 
which  have  been  in  bearing  some  time,  and  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  red  spider  on  them.  This  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  moderate  night  temperatures  and  giving  air  in  a 
proper  manner.  Of  course  a  very  strict  look-out  for  the 
enemy  is  kept,  and  it  would  be  vigorously  attacked  on  its  first 
appearance.  Prevention  is  much  more  economical  than  curing, 
as  well  as  being  better. 

Another  common  way  of  checking  plants  and  making  them 
more  liable  to  insect  attacks  is  by  using  water  which  is  too 
cold.  In  every  well-arranged  hothouse  there  is  a  tank  in 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house ;  but  this  is  sometimes  misleading  to  young  men. 
Probably  early  in  the  morning  it  is  sufficiently  warm,  but  after 
the  sun  has  been  shining  on  the  house,  and  perhaps  on  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  it  is  not  so.  It  is  always 
better,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  water  early  in  forcing  houses, 
but  when  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  after  the  sun  has  been  shin- 
ing some  time  the  water  should  always  be  tested  with  tha 
hand  if  not  with  the  thermometer,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it 
a  little  too  warm  than  too  cold ;  while  that  for  syringing 
should  always  be  5°  warmer  than  the  house. 

One  other  way  of  propagating  insects  and  I  have  done  for 
the  present.  It  is  by  neglect  of  forced  plants — principally 
those  forced  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers — after  they  have 
done  their  duty  for  the  season.  What  becomes  of  them  then  ? 
How  are  they  treated  ?  Are  we  sufiiciently  grateful  to  them 
for  the  pleasure  and  high  encomiums  they  have  brought  us? 
Or  do  we  forget  them  tiU  we  want  them  again  ?  I  am  afraid 
many  must  plead  guilty. — Wm.  Taylor. 


DWARF  PEAS. 


AccoEBiNG  to  circumstances,  I  am  urged  to  allow  all  the  air 
and  light  possible  to  circulate  and  shine  upon  my  Potatoes : 
hence  I  eschew  tall  Peas  and  will  venture  to  prescribe  for 
folks  having  small  gardens,  to  whom  a  maximum  of  Peas  and 
a  minimum  of  Pea-sticks  and  labour  are  compatible. 

This  (Woodstock)  is  a  late  cold  soil.  To  secure  a  certainty 
of  crop  I  do  not  sow  Peas  early,  rarely  till  such  time  as  the 
ground  is  become  warmed  by  the  spring  sunshine,  when  the 
Peas  will  grow  quickly  out  of  the  way  of  ravages  from  creeping 
things  and  others  that  hop.  Referring  to  my  note  book  of 
1875  I  find  that  I,  on  April  17th,  sowed  Maclean's  Multum  in 
Parvo,  Laxton'a  Unique,  Dr.  Hogg,  Supplanter,  Connoisseur, 
Omega,  and  somebody  or  other's  Robert  Fenn,  and  Richard 
Dean  Peas.  June  26th,  gatheredfi  om  Unique  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
The  latter  grows  3  feet.  Unique  grows  1  foot  only  in  height, 
and  is  properly  an  early-border  Pea,  a  site  whereon  it  would 
have  proven  quite  a  week  earlier.  July  3rd,  gathered  from 
Multum  in  Parvo ;  grows  3  feet.  July  17th,  gathered  from 
Laxton's  Supplanter  and  Richard  Dean ;  each  grows  3  feet 
high.  July  '24th,  gathered  from  Robert  Fenn ;  grows  3  feet 
high.  July  31st,  gathered  from  Laxton's  Connoisseur  and 
Omega.  'The  latter  grows  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  Connois- 
seur grew  with  me  verging  to  9  feet  in  height ;  we  renewed 
taller  sticks  to  it  six  times  over,  and  it  still  cried  for  "  more." 
I  read  its  height  on  the  packet  as  "3  feet;"  it  must  have 
meant  8.  It  is  a  capital  Pea  for  a  garden  of  over  3  acres  in 
extent ;  but  for  me,  in  my  circumscribed  sphere,  "  never  more." 
I  intend  to  substitute  for  it  Turner's  Dr.  Maclean.  The  above, 
sown  on  the  same  day,  served  us  with  Peas  daily  and  consecu- 
tively from  June  3rd  to  September  15th. 

On  May  '2nd  were  sown  Maclean's  Multum  in  Parvo,  Laxton's 
Omega,  and  Robert  Fenn  Peas.  The  first  came  into  bearing 
by  the  middle  of  September,  followed  on  the  1st  of  October  by 
Robert  Fenn,  and  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  latter  end 
of  November,  by  Laxton's  Omega,  good  and  fine  flavoured  to 
the  last.  This  and  Connoisseur  may  be  truly  termed  to- 
gather-and- come-again  Peas,  for  on  the  Slst  of  July  I  picked 
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Irom  my  April  sowings  of  them  for  the  table,  and  in  the 
middle  of  September  I  gathered  my  ripe  seed,  and  Peas  fit  to 
cook  from  both  the  sorts.  They  will  produce  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  kinds  that  I  am  aware  of. 

This  is  a  small  history ;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  it 
is  of  a  capital  assortment  of  Peas.  Not  always  large  and 
sweet,  bnt  Peas  of  various  sizes,  colour,  and  flavour,  and  each 
of  them  tender  and  very  good.  All  the  varieties  mentioned 
above,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Dr.  Hogg,  are  what  are 
termed  "  branching  Peas,"  and  require  to  be  sown  thinly. 
My  plan  is  to  cast  out  a  drill,  with  a  narrow  spade  4  inches 
broad  and  2J  inches  deep.  Then  place  the  Peas  singly,  in  two 
lines,  about'  3  inches  apart,  in  a  triangular  manner.  The 
result  I  find  quite  worth  the  trouble. — Robert  Fenn. 

FORCING  EOSES. 

Fob  this  purpose  Roses  on  their  own  roots  or  on  the  Manetti 
are  preferable  to  those  budded  on  the  Briar  or  Dog  Rose  ;  but 
good  Roses  can  be  produced  from  plants  budded  on  the  Briar. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  pot  them  in  medium-sized  pots  in  rather 
rich  but  not  heavy  soil ;  by  the  middle  of  December  they  will 
be  nicely  rooted.  They  can  then  be  pruned  and  taken  to  the 
house  to  be  forced  as  wanted ;  but  this  should  not  be  done 
•very  early  the  first  year. 

Roses  which  are  required  to  bloom  by  the  beginning  of 
February  should  be  pruned  by  the  middle  of  November,  and  a 
week  or  two  afterwards  started  in  a  temperature  about  45°, 
increasing  it  to  G0°  by  the  time  they  flower.  In  fact  a  vinery 
started  at  Christmas  is  exactly  the  place  to  suit  them.  When 
the  flowers  have  expanded  they  can  be  removed  to  the  con- 
servatory, which  would  be  perhaps  10'  lower.  This  will  pro- 
long the  freshness  of  the  blooms. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  re- 
moved back  again  to  the  warmer  house,  where  they  must  have 
as  much  light  and  air  as  they  possibly  can,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  bloom  again ;  and  with  care  in  keeping  them  free 
from  mildew  and  green  fly  they  will  bloom  the  third  time. 
The  last  time  a  very  little  before  they  come  in  out  of  doors. 
If  a  batch  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Koses  are  placed  in 
the  same  house  to  be  forced,  the  former  will  flower  some  time 
before  the  latter. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  plunge  them  in  ashes  out 
of  doors,  and  if  any  flower  buds  appear  pinch  them  off,  and  in 
August  take  them  out  of  the  ashes,  and  lay  them  on  their  sides, 
keeping  them  rather  dry,  which  will  enable  the  wood  to  get 
well  ripened  by  the  time  they  are  pruned.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  as  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  mildew ;  but  if  it  should  appear  syringe  with  soot  and 
water,  syringing  again  a  few  hours  after  with  clear  water,  or 
dust  with  sulphur. — H.  Etheeingion. 


PEACH-BLOW  POTATO. 

New  Potatoes — or,  indeed,  any  new  introductions  in  the 
vegetable  world — must  be  able  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  adverse 
criticism,  or  they  cannot  estabUsh  their  claims  to  support. 
Healthy  honest  criticism  is  most  valuable  and  beneficial,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  equally  appreciated  by  the  vendors  of  new  vege- 
tables as  by  the  public,  for  the  "  honour  "  of  introducing  any- 
thing new  is  not  only  empty,  but  in  the  end  most  damaging 
to  it^  patron  if  the  article  proves  new  and  "  bad  "  instead  of 
"  new  and  good." 

Bat  criticism,  to  afford  sound  guidance,  must  be  discrimi- 
nating, and  we  must  not,  for  instance,  adjudge  all  American 
Potatoes  bad  because  some  of  them  may  fail  to  be  valuable, 
any  more  than  we  must  regard  all  our  American  cousins  dis- 
honest because  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  "  tarnation 
sharp  "  with  "  other  people's  money." 

Your  reviewer  of  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  value  of  raising 
Potatoes  from  eyes  has,  I  think,  made  rather  "  small  Potatoes  " 
of  that  innovation,  yet  I  think  that  at  least  there  may  be  some 
of  the  American  Potatoes  worthy  of  individual  examination, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  little  corn  amongst  the  chail.  In 
the  aggregate  the  "  foreign  novelties  "  have  no  doubt  been 
"  over-estimated,"  but  I  think  that  verdict  can  hardly  apply  to 
the  variety  named.  Peach  blow  has  not  been  unreasonably 
puffed,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  only  the 
best  of  all  the  American  sorts,  but  is  as  good,  and  in  some 
lespects  better  than  many  of  our  standard  Eaglish  varieties. 
I  have  grown  Peach-blow  and  found  it  good,  and  I  have  seen 


it  grown  extensively  by  better  growers  than  myself,  and  they 
and  their  customers  have  found  it  good  also. 

Your  reviewer  has  mentioned  Lincolnshire.  Well,  it  is  in 
that  county  where  my  experience  of  this  sort  has  been  gained. 
Mr.  Lumsdenof  Bloxholm  has,  I  believe,  grown  it  largely,  and  if 
a  Potato  satisfies  that  cultivator  I  always  have  a  suspicion  that 
there  is  "something  good  in  it."  Unless  I  am  in  error  Peach- 
blow  has  satisfied  Mr.  Lumsden.  A  neighbour  of  Mr.  Lumsden'a, 
a  good  and  extensive  grower  of  Potatoes — Mr.  Frisby  of  Blank- 
ney — has  I  know  also  grown  Peaoh-blow  freely,  for  I  have  seen 
some  wonderful  crops  of  it  in  the  Blankney  gardens,  and  have 
heard  Mr.  Frisby  extol  its  good  qualities,  and  he,  too,  is  a 
gardener  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  Further,  I  have  known  a 
farmer  iu  Lincolnshire  grow  it  by  the  acre,  and  although  he 
charged  the  "  tip-top  "  market  price  for  the  produce,  such  was 
the  fame  of  Peach-blow  amongst  the  consumers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  demand  could  not  be  met.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  this  variety,  and  to  its  introducers,  that  this  statement 
of  facts  should  be  recorded. 

Peach-blow  is  a  round  white  variety  with  pink  eyes,  hence 
its  name.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  ripening  early,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  It  would  be  well  to  know  if  its  good  qualities  and 
general  usefulness  under  ordinary  field  and  garden  cultivation 
are  sustained.  My  remarks  refer  to  a  period  of  three  years 
ago. — J.,  Lincoln. 

AURICULAS. 

YouK  correspondent  "  Alfred  "  asks  me  if  I  know  where  he 
can  obtain  a  plant  of  Taylor's  Glory  and  of  Page's  Champion. 
I  regret  that  my  reply  is  brief  and  disappointing.  I  do  not 
know  any  grower  at  the  present  time,  private  or  otherwise,  who 
has  plants  of  these  two  varieties  to  part  with.  I  could  tell 
"  Alfred  "  where  the  plants  lie  among  the  collections  of 
members  of  the  National  Auricula  Society ;  just  as  it  is  said 
that  in  the  diamond  trade  the  whereabouts  of  the  finer  gem  is 
known  to  the  jewellers;  but  if  I  were  wanting  Auriculas  of 
such  scarcity  as  the  two  in  question  I  should  consider  the  only 
equivalent  would  be  the  offer  of  some  exchange  with  other 
sterling  varieties  of  Auricula.  Their  money  value  even  if  their 
highest  catalogue  price  were  doubled  is  iu  the  present  scarcity 
of  the  flower  no  compensation.  A  guinea  can  be  won  over 
again,  bat  an  Auricula  like  Glory  or  Champion  cannot  be 
replaced. 

I  do  not  know  the  weight  of  character  in  "Alfred's" 
collection,  but  if  he  be  strong  iu  one  or  two  first-rate  white  or 
green  edges,  and  would  come  to  the  National  Auricula  Society's 
Exhibition  iu  Manchester  next  April,  he  would  be  welcome  in 
the  brotherhood  that  is  so  distinctly  "  florist,"  and  might 
make  his  wants  known  to  us. 

In  Auriculas  I  think  more  may  be  done  iu  filling  up  a  good 
collection  by  exchanges  than  by  mere  money.  I  should  ba 
sorry  to  melt  down  all  my  Champions  and  Glorys  at  many 
times  their  money  quotations,  for  they  would  simply  be  lost, 
and  that  which  won  them  from  me  could  not  win  them  back. 
These  two  beautiful  varieties  both  in  habit  of  plant  and  quality 
of  flower  have  not  been  seen  much  at  the  National  Exhibition. 
They  are  both  early  risers  in  the  spring,  generally  starting 
before  January  is  out ;  they  aie  both  rapid  in  coming  into 
flower,  and  have  been  always  a  week  or  so  too  forward  with  my 
own  plants  of  them  for  a  show  in  the  fourth  week  of  April. 

They  are  models  of  the  two  styles  of  Auricula  foUage, 
mealed  and  green  ;  and  the  white  edge  of  Glory  and  the  green 
edge  of  Champion  are  splendid  specimens  of  that  most  peculiar 
point  of  beauty  iu  the  florist  Auricula  "the  edge." — F.  D. 
HoBNEK,  Kirkby  Maheard,  Ripon. 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS— LOOSESTRIFES. 

Among  the  flowers  of  autumn  none  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently than  the  family  of  Loosestrifes.  Our  subject,  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  is  a  most  accommodating  plant.  Wild  it  may  be,  and 
quite  at  home  by  the  rippling  stream  or  the  stagaant  pool, 
and  many  secluded  nooks  away  from  the  haunts  of  man.  In 
shrubbery  borders  or  the  wilderness,  by  the  margins  of  pools 
or  lakes,  we  can  say  of  it  "  Always  at  home."  Its  cheering 
rosy-pink-colonred  flowers  are  very  attractive  and  eiiective  at 
a  distance.  Being  of  pleasing  habit  the  plant  is  suitable  for 
the  back  row  of  a  border. 

There  are  other  kinds  that  should  not  be  passed  by.  Lythrum 
roseum  superbum  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  first-named 
kind,  and  has  larger  flowers  a  shade  or  two  darker  in  colour, 
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which  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable.  L.  lanceolatum  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  is  a  good  plant  for  the  shrubbery.  Ly  thrum 
lineare,  a  white  variety  of  much  dwarfer  habit  and  of  more 
delicate  constitution  than  the  preceding,  is  seldom  met  with, 
but  it  ought  to  be  sought  after.  It  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
a  choice  collection  of  border  flowers. 

They  are  easily  increased  by  division  after  growth  has  com- 
menced in  the  spring,  and  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil. 
They  thrive  in  most  ordinary  soils,  and  when  established  last 
for  a  long  time.  All  the  care  they  require  when  established 
is  to  leave  them  alone.  Our  native  species  are  found  on  the 
strongest  clay  as  well  as  the  more  genial  loam, — Vebitab. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Hunter  of  Lambton  Castle  is  likely  to  add  to  his 
fame  as  a  grower  of  Grapes  the  more  rare  honour  of  being 
a  raiser  of  varieties  of  Pine  Apples.  Mr.  Hunter  states  (in 
"  The  Gardener")  that  his  first  batch  of  seedlings  numbered 
thirty  varieties,  which  were  raised  from  seed  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  a  fruit.  Since  then  Mr.  Hunter  has  systematically 
and  successfully  fertilised  the  flowers  of  the  Pine  Apple  and 
has  obtained  seeds.  He  is  still  continuing  his  experiments  in 
this  unusual  fleld  of  cross-fertilisation  and  deserves  the  reward 
of  success,  especially  as  to  manipulative  skill  must  be  added 
patience,  seeing  that  "  it  takes  twelve  years  at  least  to  raise  a 
stock  off  a  single  seedling  Pine  Apple." 

The   declared  value  of  Potatoes  imported   into  the 

United  Kingdom  last  year  was  £1,071,513,  against  £1,035,589 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  range  of  size  of  teees  extends  from  the  minute 

form  of  the  Alpine  Willow  which  we  have  picked  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Skiddaw,  of  less  than  3  inches  in  height,  to  the  lofty 
column  of  the  mejeetio  Wellingtonia,  which  towers  in  the 
Giant  Yosemite  Valley  to  an  altitude  of  350  feet.  A  height 
of  200  feet  is  attained  by  the  Umbrella  Pines  of  Italy.  In 
Sclavonia  the  Sapin  (Abies  pectinata)  attains  an  ordinary 
height  of  275  feet.  The  Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  Is  described 
by  Dr.  Mueller  as  attaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  River  in 
Victoria  the  height  of  420  feet  in  many  instances.  The  Cali- 
fornian  Big  Tree  is  said  to  measure  96  feet  in  girth.  In  length 
of  life  and  rapidity  of  growth  the  diversity  is  no  less  marked. 
A  Pinus  sylvestris  from  Finland  70  feet  in  heightj  and  72 
inches  in  girth,  has  been  found  to  register  the  passage  of  518 
seasons  by  its  concentric  rings.  The  venerable  Yews  that 
form  a  majestic  avenue  at  Studley  Eoyal,  or  the  yet  more 
magnificent  patriarchs  of  the  same  species  that  form  a  kind  of 
Druidic  circle  in  the  sequestered  and  beautiful  glade  near 
Guildford,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Fairy  Land,"  must  have 
been  in  existence  when  the  wood  of  the  Yew  decided  the  fate 
of  battle  in  Norman  or  even  in  Saxon  times.  The  Eucalyptus 
globulus  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  attains  gigantic  dimensions. 
It  has  the  property  of  absorbing  ten  times  its  weight  of  water 
from  the  soil,  and  of  emitting  antiseptic  camphorous  efliuvia. 
When  sown  in  marshy  ground  it  will  dry  it  up  in  a  very  short 
time,  according  to  the  evidence  collected  Toy  M.  Gilbert  men- 
tioned in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  about  13,000  of  the  Eucalyptus  were  planted  at  Pardock, 
twenty  miles  from  Algiers,  in  a  plain  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hamyze,  and  noted  for  its  extremely  pestilential  air. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  being  the  time  when  the  fever  season 
sets  in,  not  a  single  case  occurred ;  the  trees  were  by  that  time 
9  feet  high.  Notwithstanding  this  rapidity  of  growth  the  wood 
is  of  great  strength  and  tenacity  ;  and  is  to  be  obtained  in  any 
lengths. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Cologne  Exhibition  have  awarded  to  T.  H.  P. 
Dennis  &  Co.,  Mansion  House  Buildings,  London,  and  at 
Chelmsford,  who  were  the  only  British  exhibitors  of  horti- 
cultural buildings,  a  diploma,  gold  medal,  and  2000  marks  for 
Victoria  hegia  house ;  also  a  diploma  and  750  marks  for  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  the  same. 

M.  Chatin  has  lately  called  attention  in  the  French 

Academy  to  some  curious  periodic  movements  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Conifer  named  Abies  Nordmanniana,  which  are  whitish 
on  the  lower,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  are  much 
admired.  If  the  tree  be  observed  early  in  the  morning,  or 
about  sunset,  the  ensemble  of  the  foliage  seems  uniformly 
whitish;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  green  tint 
seems  very  general.  This  is  found  to  result  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  present  now 


their  upper,  now  their  under  surface  to  the  observer,  and  a 
diurnal  position  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  a  nocturnal 
one,  M.  Chatin  has  been  studying  these  movements,  and 
promises  some  further  details  regarding  them  shortly. 


FBUIT  FALLING  INTO  A  NEIGHBOUR'S 
GABDEN. 

Eecentlt  in  the  Oerkenwell  County  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Patrick  v.  Allen,  the  plaintiff  proved.that  five  Pears  worth  6d. 
each  fell  from  one  of  his  trees  into  the  garden  of  his  neigh- 
bour Allen.  Allen  threw  them  back  into  Patrick's  garden,  who 
sued  for  the  bruising  of  the  Pears  occasioned  by  the  throwing. 
The  Judge  said  that  Allen  was  not  justified  in  so  throwing 
them,  and  assessed  the  damage  at  0(j.,and  the  costs  were  13s. 

On  this  case  the  following  remarks  have  been  furnished  by 
a  friend : — 

Overhanging  boughs  and  fallen  fruit  cause  frequent  disputes 
among  neighbours,  particularly  in  small  suburban  gardens. 
Let  us  consider  what  the  rights  of  the  parties  are. 

If  A's  tree  overhangs  B's  premises,  the  entire  tree  and  its 
produce  belong  to  A.  If  therefore  by  natural  causes  the  fruit, 
or  a  bough,  or  the  tree  itself  fall  on  B's  land,  A  has  the  right 
of  re-capture,  and  he  may  get  over  the  fence  to  recover  his 
property. 

Bat  let  A  beware.  When  the  law  gives  a  man  a  summary 
remedy  it  watches  him  with  such  jealousy  that  if  he  does  the 
slightest  damage,  or  at  all  oversteps  the  absolute  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  law  withdraws  from  him  the  protection  she 
accorded,  and  treats  him  as  a  trespasser  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  better  therefore  to  decline  where  you  can  the  proffered 
favours  of  the  law,  for  they  are  only  snares.  Distraining  for 
rent,  which  is  a  favour  of  this  nature,  had  become  a  most 
perilous  proceeding  until  a  statute  of  George  II.  restrained  the 
Judges  and  brought  them  back  to  common  sense. 

Let  A  then  ask  B  either  to  return  his  property  or  to  show 
him  where  he  can  most  conveniently  enter  the  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  re-taking  it. 

The  words  I  have  used  above,  "  by  natural  causes,"  must 
n*t  be  passed  over  as  unmeaning.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  fruit  falling  from  ripeness  or  a  bough 
becoming  detached  by  wind,  and  of  a  fruit  falling  by  A's 
shaking  the  tree  or  a  bough  sawn  off  by  him.  The  former  is 
the  act  of  Providence,  the  latter  of  A  for  which  he  must  be 
answerable.  Browne,  in  his  "  Legal  Maxims,"  cites  a  case, 
but  unfortunately  without  naming  it,  where  a  defendant,  in 
clipping  his  hedge,  had  let  fall  some  of  the  clippings  on 
plaintiff's  land.  For  clearing  them  off  he  was  adjudged  to 
have  committed  a  trespass. 

But  has  B  no  remedy  ?  Yes,  he  can  cut  off  the  overhanging 
boughs,  but  for  the  reason  given  above  let  him  not  do  so — at 
least  until  he  has  atked  A  to  remove  them  himself.  On  his 
refusal  let  B  cut  them,  taking  care  not  to  go  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  boundary  line. 

Or,  as  the  land  beneath  the  overhanging  bough  is  rendered 
unfertile,  let  B  commence  an  action  on  this  ground  for  trifling 
damages.  If  after  verdict  A  stUl  defies  him,  he  will,  on  a 
second  action,  get  substantial  damages. 

No  right  of  prescription  can  be  set  up  by  A,  for  boughs  as 
well  as  roots  are  not  fixed,  but  rove,  and  change  their  position 
and  size  from  year  to  year.  For  this  reason  Gale  ("  On  Ease- 
ments") says,  that  there  is  no  prescription  as  to  roots,  and 
the  same  argument  applies  to  boughs  also. 

I  have  assumed  throughout  that  A  and  B  represent  two 
separate  owners.  If  they  are  merely  tenants  holding  under  one 
owner,  the  tree  belongs  to  him  and  he  should  settle  matters. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  chief  points  as  regards  the 
legal  rights  of  A  and  B,  let  me  conclude  by  showing  them  a 
much  more  excellent  way^ — namely,  let  A  be  allowed  annually 
to  gather  his  fruit,  and  let  him  leave  a  hamper  of  it  at  B's 
door  as  a  token  of  thankfulness  and  good  will. — G.  S. 


TUBEEOUS-EOOTED  BEGONIAS.— No.  2. 

The  claims  of  these  beautiful  summer-flowering  plants  having 
been  noticed,  a  few  notes  on  their  culture  may  appropriately 
follow. 

PoT  Cdltceb. — The  tubers  should  be  potted  in  February  in 
small  pots,  in  soil  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  good  friable 
loam,  the  remaining  third  being  equal  moieties  of  leaf  or  light 
peat  mould  and  silver  sand.     The  drainage  should  be  ample 
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and  efficient.  Water  ehould  be  very  spaiingiy  npplied  until 
the  plants  have  made  some  growtb,  but  when  they  are  grow- 
ing vigorously  a  more  copious  eupply  is  neceesary.  Aa  they 
increase  in  size  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
the  ehilting  repeated  till  the  flower  buds  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  started  should 
he  from  50"  to  55°,  as  the  season  advances  this  may  be  slightly 
raised.      Under  the   conditions   abo'ie  stated  fine    specimen 


plants  in  8  and  even  12  inch  pots  may  be  obtained  from  good 
tubers. 

As  soon  as  the  Cowering  is  over — which  in  healthy  well- 
grown  specimens  lasts  from  two  to  three  months — the  tubers 
must  not  be  allov/ed  to  dry  too  rapidly,  or  they  will  shrivel 
and  weaken.  They  should  be  allowed  to  dry-off  very  gradually 
and  afterwards  be  preserved  iu  a  cool  but  dry  place;  of  course, 
free  from  frost. 


Fis-  24.— BeijUMA   STELLA. 


Garden  CoLiUEJi  — These  Btgoniaa  have  been  proved  to  be 
grand  additions  to  the  summer  llower  border.  To  insure  their 
flowering  freely  and  producing  flowers  of  good  proportions, 
the  border  should  have  a  south  aspect,  and  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  drainage,  for  these  Begonias  are  sub- 
alpine  plants,  the  parents  of  the  best  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  as 
Begonia  Veitchii  and  B.  boliviensis,  having  their  native  homo 
on  the  Andes  of  South  America  at  considerable  elevations. 
They  will  be  found  to  succeed  beet  if  the  tubers  are  potted  as 
described  above,  early  in  spring,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50  , 
or  for  want  of  this  in  a  cold  frame,  and,  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  mild  and  the  plants  hnrdened-off,  to  plant  them 
out  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  In  sheltered  situations, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  a  covering  with  fibre 
2  or  o  inches  thick  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  through 
ordinary  winters  ;  but  generally  it  will  be  safest  to  treat  the 


tubers  after  flowering  in  the  same  manner  as  those  grown  in 
pots,  by  taking  them  up  and  drying  them  off  gradually. 

The  following,  introduced  and  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  are  undoubted  acquisitions  : — 

Begonia  Vciichii. — Flowers  from  i\  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
vivid  vermilion.  Figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  for 
18G7,  where  Dr.  Hooker  says  of  it^"  Of  all  the  species  of 
Begonias  known,  this  is,  I  think,  the  finest.  With  the  habit  of 
Saxifraga  ciliata,  it  has  immense  flowers  of  a  vivid  vermilion 
cinnabar  red  that  no  colourist  can  reproduce.  It  adds  the 
novel  feature  of  being  hardy  in  certain  parts  of  England  at 
any  rate,  if  not  all." 

li.  intermedia. — A  cross  between  B.  Veitchii  and  B.  boli- 
viensi?.  A  plant  of  vigorous  habit  and  fine  foliage.  Flowers 
cinnabar  red,  deeper  than  B.  Veitchii. 

B.  Vcsuiius  (Sgnied  lastweik). — A  very  prof  use  bloomer  and 
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admirably  Euited  for  outdoor  culture.  Flowers  bright  orange 
scarlet. 

B.  CheUoni. — A  cross  between  B.  boliviensis  and  B.  Sedeni. 
Flowers  a  bright  glossy  red. 

B.  Sedeni. — A  cross  between  B.  boliviensis  and  B.  species, 
a  plant  of  free  growth  and  robust  habit.   Flowers  rich  magenta. 

B.  Model. — A  variety,  the  result  of  intercrossing  B.  Pearcei, 
B.  Veitcbii,  and  B.  Sedeni.  Flowers  bright  salmon  suffused 
with  orange. 

B.  Excelsior. — This  variety  has  B.  Cheleoni  and  B.  cinna- 
barina  for  its  parents.  Its  colour  is  very  brilliant,  a  light 
orange. 

B.  Emperor. — This  tine  Bfgonia  was  exhibited  last  year  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington.  It  received  first- 
class  certificates  from  both  Societies.  It  is  also  figured  in  the 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist "  for  December,  1875.  It  is  of  robust 
habit  and  foliage,  and  its  flowers  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  tribe.     It  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  in  commerce. 

B.  Acme. — Has  also  been  before  the  public  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  attracted  much  notice  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
colour,  which  is  a  delicate  orange  pink,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  varieties,  to  which,  however,  it  is  a  very  welcome 
addition. 

B.  KalUsta. — Is  another  fine  robust  hybrid  with  medium- 
sized  flowers  of  a  rich  vermilion  scarlet,  the  deepett.  in  colour 
yet  obtained.  It  is  very  floriforous,  and  an  improvement  on 
B.  Stella,  which  is  figured  as  representing  a  fine  type  of  these 
valuable  plants. 

Where  these  plants  do  not  flourish  satisfactorily  under  pot 
culture  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  growing  them  in 
too  much  heat.  A  sun-heated  pit  or  frame  is  preferable  in 
the  summer  months  to  a  fire-heated  stove,  hence  these  plants 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  by  all  who  have  the  conveni- 
ences of  a  Cucumber  frame  and  other  ordinary  structures, 
adaptable  to  growing  Geraniums  and  other  popular  greenhouse 
plants. — W. 


ABOUT   MANY  THINGS. 

"  Varitty's  the  sonrce  of  joy  below," 

And  first  as  to  the  great  use  of  j'our  paper — the  help,  the 
comfort,  the  friend  it  is  to  us  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
gardening.  I  had  been  for  weeks  in  doubt  as  to  what  veget- 
able seeds  and  Potatoes  I  should  order  for  my  kitchen  garden. 
I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  seed  catalogues,  vade  mecums, 
amateurs'  guides,  each  one  apparently  more  beautiful  in  their 
"  get-up  "  than  last  year,  full  of  every  kind  of  information,  but 
alas  I  perfectly  'oewildering  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
sorts  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  Beans,  &o.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  order?"  has  over  and  over  again  been  my  cry,  and  I 
have  kept  putting  cii  sending  my  small  order  tm  my  friends 
will  consider  if  I  have  cut  them.  In  the  very  nick  of  time,  as 
a  very  Dcits  ex  macliina,  your  paper  arrives,  and  I  am  re- 
lieved from  my  perplexity,  for  the  very  first  article  is  beaded 
"  Notes  about  Potatoes,"  and  there  I  find  a  selection  of  about 
sis  sorts,  which  will  answer  my  purpose  admirably,  and  the 
very  nest  page  contains  an  article  from  my  evergreen  friend, 
the  genial  "D.,  Deal,"  upon  the  vegetables  which  have  suc- 
ceeded with  him  during  the  last  year,  inoladiog  a  select  list  of 
Peas,  which  vegetable  is  my  particular  fancy,  but  which  also 
is  year  by  year  the  cause  of  greater  perplexity  from  the  extra- 
ordinary and  ever-increasing  number  of  sorts. 

Then  to  turn  to  another  part  of  "  our  .lournal,''  I  find  the 
Hst  of  the  fixtures  ol  the  horticultural  exhibitions  of  the 
greatest  boon,  and  one  for  which  exhibitors  cannot  bo  too 
grateful.  Among  these  entrie  one  which  brings  to  my  mind 
an  amusing  scene  last  year.  It  is  that  of  my  native  place, 
"Brighouse,  July  20th,  Messrs.  C.  Jessop  and  t.  Eawnsley, 
Hon.  Sees." 

Mr.  Baring  Gould  opens  his  capital  work  on  "  Yorkshire 
Oddities  "  by  saying,  "  every  Yorkshireman  is  an  oddity,"  and 
there  is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  that  county  than  any  other  I  have 
been  in.  I  happened  to  arrive  the  day  before  the  last  Show, 
and  was  greeted  by,  "  Why  you  have  come  just  in  time  for  our 
show."  Early  next  morning  I  accompanied  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  show  ground,  and  never  before  did  I  see  such  a 
wonderful  place  for  a  horticultural  exhibition.  At  one  side 
was  erected  an  enormous  grand  stand  with  beams  and  joists 
fit  for  the  sons  of  Anak  to  sit  on,  and  all  over  this  stand  was 
to  be  found  a  printed  papsr  certify ing  that  "  We  (two  practical 
carpenters)  have  examined  thie  stand,  and  certify  that  it  is  of 


sufficient  strength  and  stability."  In  front  of  the  stand  im- 
mense barricades  separated  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  This 
is  for  the  jumping.  Jumping;'  Yes,  leaping.  We  have  prizes 
for  hunters,  &a.,  as  well  as  for  flowers.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  field  was  an  enormous  tent,  as  large  as  those  we  usually 
see  down  here,  which  contain  the  flowers.  "  Is  that  the  tent 
for  specimens?"  "Oh,  dear  no,  they  are  all  in  one  tent — 
that  is  for  the  refreshments."  And,  gentlemen,  it  would  have 
astonished  you  if  you  had  seen  the  preparations  for  eo  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  our  jc  lly  tykes.  The  very  tables  were  supported 
on  beer  barrels,  a  most  ingenious  arrangement  as  they  per- 
formed the  double  purpose  of  supplying  two  kinds  of  support. 
There  was  as  much  beer  that  day  consumed  as  would  have 
kept  my  parish  well  supplied  for  years. 

Then  at  last  we  came  to  the  flower  and  vegetable  tent,  and 
what  a  wonder  it  was.  Of  enormous  size,  filled  with  a  strugg- 
ling, gesticulating,  shouting  mob,  no  policeman  to  keep  anything 
like  order.  No  one  to  prevent  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town 
coming  in.  There  they  were  all  together,  exhibitors  without 
coats,  committee-men  screaming,  "  Here,  lads,  any  more  Beet- 
roots ?"  "  Now,  then,  three  sticks  of  Celery  here  1"  And  then 
a  sudden  charge  was  made  on  the  populace  by  some  inde- 
fatigable member  of  the  Committee,  who  proceeded  to  what 
we  caU  "  poise"  a  few  email  boys,  who  immediately  returned 
to  the  same  place  directly  his  back  was  turned.  "  Why  in  the 
world  don't  you  have  a  policeman  to  keep  order?"  I  asked. 
"Oh!  they  said  they  would  not  come  unless  they  were  paid , 
and  we  are  not  barn  to  pay  them." 

On  one  table,  however,  was  a  most  miscellaneous  collection 
of  things.  Joints  of  meat,  hats,  churns,  whips,  bridles,  boxes 
of  cigars,  and  even  a  cake  covered  with  sugar  were  displayed. 
"  What  are  these  ?''  "  Oh  !  those  are  some  of  the  prizes  given 
by  the  tradesmen."  "And  what  is  this?"  "Oh,  that's  an 
air  pad."  "A  what?"  "  An 'air  pad."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "  you 
mean  one  of  those  things  they  put  on  chairs  for  invalids." 
"No,  I  doant,"  he  roared  out,  "I  mean  chignons,  pads  for 
the  'air  of  the  'ead."  The  flowers  were  really  wonderfully  good, 
considering  what  a  climate  we  have  there.  The  Show  was  a 
most  decided  success,  and  attracted  vast  numbers  of  visitors. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  Rose  shows  for  the  coming  year, 
and  first  as  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Here  I  know 
I  am  on  delicate  ground,  but  surely  the  fact  of  one  of  you 
being  Secretary  will  not  close  the  columns  of  our  Journal  to 
any  criticism  of  the  Society.  And  we  rosarians  have  really 
just  cause  to  be  indignant,  for  the  Rose  show  proper  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  the  Society's  schedule.  There 
are  a  few  miserably  small  prizes  for  Roses  given  at  an  exhi- 
bition late  in  July,  but  there  is  no  Rose  show  in  which  the 
National  Rose  Show  is  incorporated.  And  why  not?  If  any 
show  succeed  it  must  have  been  the  Rose  one,  for  the  arcades 
were  always  crammed  with  people.  And  why  should  the  Rose 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  flowers  in  every  way  her  inferiors 
are  to  have  their  special  days  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  the  queen  of 
flowers,  and  I  shall  leave  the  Society  in  disgust,  and  without  a 
regret.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Westmin- 
ster Aquarium  filling  the  gap,  London  would  this  year  not 
have  a  Rose  show,  for  that  miferal  la  affair  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Do  try  and  alter  this  at 
Kensington,  use  your  influence  in  preventing  this  slight  being 
paid  to  our  queen  of  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
R.H.S.,  societies  are  offering  more  liberal  prizes  for  Roses. 
The  schedule  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium  is  a  most  liberal 
one,  and  at  Maidstone  the  same  large  prizes  of  £l-j  for  nursery- 
men and  J.' 10  for  amateurs  are  offered.  Frome  offers  grand 
prizes  for  the  open  classes,  and  numbers  of  other  societies 
follow  suit.  Every  day  the  enthusiasm  for  Roses  is  increas- 
ing, the  sale  at  the  well-known  nurseries  is  so  great  that  the 
proprietors  have  to  purchase  large  numbers  to  supply  their 
customers. 

The  last  year  brought  out  an  amateur  who  will  soon  be  nallt 
secundum.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Jowett  of  Hereford.  If  he  does  not 
have  very  late  frosts  this  season  he  will  show  marvellous  blooms. 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  growth  as  his  blooms  proved  at 
the  shows,  except  that  of  his  great  neighbour  Mr.  Cranston. 
He  has  the  same  grand  soil  as  the  latter  and  is  as  enthusiastic 
as  any  of  us,  and  will  make  it  hot  for  us  in  the  west  whenever 
we  meet. 

We  are  having  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  weather  down 
here.  A  week  ago  it  was  bitterly  cold,  though  hardly  any 
snow  fell,  and  now  it  is  so  mild  that  Ibo  birds  sing  all  day, 
and  the  Roses  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  returning  life. 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  cause  to  rue  this  present  state  of 
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things  ;  but  perhaps  they  have  the  same  weather  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hereford,  and  if  so  we  need  not  complain. — 
JoH.\  B.  M.  Camm,  Monkton  WyUI. 


HAWTHORNDEN  APPLE. 

"  C.  H."  has  at  least  one  "  brother  in  misfortune,"  for  I 
have  experienced  precisely  the  same  disappointment  as  that 
detailed  on  page  74.  The  soil  in  which  I  have  made  strenuous 
endeavours  to  grow  the  Hawthornden  Apple  is  light  in  texture, 
with  a  marly  and  not  well-drained  subsoil,  but  yet  not  so  much 
soddened  as  to  prevent  many  sorts  of  Apples  growing  satis- 
factorily. On  this  point  I  can  say  with  "  C.  li."  that  "  with 
the  exception  of  Kibaton  Pippin  and  Hawthornden  no  other 
Apple  cankers  here." 

My  employer  being  particularly  deeirons,  I  might  almost  say 
determined,  to  establish  healthy  trees  of  Hawthornden,  I  paid 
special  attention  to  them,  but  without  avail,  and  after  trying 
for  twenty  years  to  obtain  healthy  trees  of  this  coveted  Apple 
the  project  was  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  soil,  as  I  have  said,  is  light ;  but  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sounder  character  aud  deep,  I 
have  seen  Hawthornden  trees  tolerably  free  from  canker  and 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  This  is  different  to  the  experi- 
ence of  "  C.  K.  ;"  but  yet  after  special  observations  indifferent 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  to 
cultivate  this  Apple  successfully  it  must  have  a  generous  and 
well-drained  soil. 

1  am  not  certain  that  canker  is  not  what  I  may  term  a  local 
hereditary  disease,  for  in  grafting  the  Hawthornden  ou  healthy 
stocks  the  scions  from  cankered  trees  have  been  more  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  disease  than  have  others  taken  from  trees 
which  showed  little  or  no  canker.  That  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  some  contideration,  as  being  a  probable  source  of  failure 
exhibited  by  certain  fruits  which  refuse,  as  a  rule,  to  prosper  in 
some  localities.  That  fruits  have  their  caprices  is  tolerably 
certain,  and  it  is  generally  well  to  profit  by  them  and  to  plant 
those  sorts  principally  which  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  certain 
districts. 

I  may  further  note,  that  in  endeavouring  to  establish  satis- 
factory trees  of  the  two  popular  sorts  named  in  a  garden  to 
which  they  had  clearly  a  great  amount  of  antipathy  I  always 
found  the  advantage  of  Paradise  over  Crab  stocks,  perhaps 
because  the  roots  of  the  former  did  not  so  quickly  penetrate 
the  ungenial  subsoil  as  those  of  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  trees  worked  on  Crabs  cankered  the  soonest  and  the  worst ; 
but  on  neither,  after  many  years  of  trial,  is  one  really  healthy 
tree  of  Hawthornden  to  be  found  in  the  garden  where  the  kind 
has  been  so  particularly  desired. 

I  am  glad  "  C.  E."  has  mentioned  this  proneness  to  canker 
of  a  popular  ipple  which  is  credited  with  a  sounder  consti- 
tution than  it  probably  possesses.  Although  others  may  prove 
the  contrary,  I  am,  by  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  bound 
to  regard  the  Hawthornden  Apple,  not  as  a  constant  and 
vigorous  kind,  but  on  the  contrary  one  that  is  capricious  and 
uncertain,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  except  in  particularly  good, 
well-drained,  and  deep  soil.  What  do  others  say  ? — An  Old 
Gaedeneh. 


METEOROLOGICAL  and  OTHER  NOTES  ox  1875 
AT  LINTON  PARK,  KENT. 

Like  a  tradesman  taking  stock  of  his  goods  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  wo  may  also  review  the  past  season  and  judge  of 
what  it  has  bequeathed  us  for  the  current  year. 

January,  1875,  was  nshered-in  with  a  hard  frost  and  a  good 
depth  of  snow,  but  which  left  us  in  a  day  or  two,  the  rest  of 
the  month  being  mild.  February  proved  dry  though  cold,  and 
was  on  the  whole  a  fine  month.  March  was  much  the  same 
until  the  last  week  when  milder  weather  set  in,  which  con- 
tinued with  the  usual  interruption  of  frost  until  the  end  of 
April.  May  was  a  dry  mouth  though  not  by  any  means  a 
warm  one,  and  vegetation  had  not  the  promising  look  at  the 
end  of  it  it  had  at  the  beginning.  June  opened  more  summer- 
like, and  some  useful  rain  in  the  middle  of  the  month  did 
much  good,  yet  on  the  whole  the  prospects  were  gloomy,  not 
BO  much  from  the  lack  of  rain  as  from  the  absence  of  sunshine 
so  essential  at  this  season,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables  fell 
ehort  of  what  was  expected,  and  also  the  hay  crop. 

July  brought  heavy  rain,  but  not  too  much  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, as  we  had  not  any  of  the  disastrous  floods  recorded 
elsewhere,  although  on  the  15th  aud  10th  of  that  month  wo 


had  0.95  and  1.15  inch  of  rain,  less  than  one-half  of  which 
would  have  given  us  a  flood  in  winter,  but  which  on  this 
occasion  only  filled  our  rivers  ;  and  as  rain  was  much  wanted 
everywhere,  the  copious  downfall  of  July  was  of  much  service 
all  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Some  forebodings,  however,  of  an 
ominous  kind  were  net  wanting  of  how  it  would  affect  the 
crops,  but  the  last  ten  days  being  dry  and  fair,  and  August  an 
exceptionally  fine  month  throughout,  the  harvest  was  on  the 
whole  well  secured,  and  fruit  ripaned  satisfactorily,  the  fine 
weather  continuing  up  to  the  2l8t  of  September,  the  18th  of 
that  month  being  the  hottest  day  but  one  we  had  durmg  the 
summer,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  same  time 
in  September  might  be  said  to  be  the  only  Eettled  summer  wo 
had  ;  after  the  latter  time  the  autumn  rains  gradually  set  in. 

October  was  a  wet  month  yet  not  remarkably  so,  nothing  like 
the  same  month  in  1872.  November  was  wetter,  and  the  last 
week  of  that  month  ushored-iu  winter  in  the  shape  of  several 
inches  of  snow,  which  received  fresh  accessions  the  first 
week  in  December,  with  sharp  frost,  making  an  early  winter ; 
but  milder  weather  set-in  after  the  10th,  and  we  had  no  frost 
at  all  after  the  14th,  up  to  the  5th  of  January  of  this  year,  an 
unusual  thing  in  the  shortest  days,  while  it  was  remarkably 
mild  some  days,  the  thermometer  recording  51 '  on  Christmas 
day,  and  51'  on  the  22nd.  This  mild  weather  was,  never- 
theless, not  without  its  inconvenience,  the  lack  of  sunshine 
the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  up  to  the  end  of  December  has 
told  sadly  against  forcing,  and  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to 
prevent  Geraniums  and  similar  plants  damping-ofi'  in  greater 
quantities  than  usual,  which  the  reviving  influence  of  sunshine 
does  more  to  prevent  than  any  amount  of  fire  heat.  One  re- 
deeming quality,  perhaps,  the  expiring  year  has  bequeathed  to 
us,  and  that  is,  the  ample  rainfall  is  likely  to  tell  on  our  springs 
and  other  sources  of  water  supply  for  the  current  season,  and 
we  may  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  for  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  the  total  rainfall  has  been  an  ample  one  on  the 
whole. 

No.  of  ^stio^  No.  of  Frosty 

Rain  iu  ius.  Days.  Days. 

1875 80.35  ..  157  ..  72 

1874 23.49  ..  143  ..  98 

1873 2.3,99  ..  169  ..  73 

1872 39.10  ..  215  ..  62 

Average  tor  20  years  .       20.39  . .  165  . .  83 

—  J.  EOBSON. 

HORSERADISH. 

This  is  an  important,  yet  frequently  is  a  very  abused  or 
neglected  crop.  Horseradish  is  always  iu  demand  in  winter 
and  summer,  but  the  beds,  as  a  rule,  receive  but  scant  atten- 
tion. Common  is  it  for  a  man  to  grope  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps, in  frost  and  snow  picking  and  digging  for  a  "  stick  "  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  show  the  kitchen  maid,  spoiling,  probably, 
twenty  crowns  in  his  endeavour  to  find  one  or  two  useful  bits 
of  roots.  By  the  loose  mode  of  culture  often  adopted  much 
ground  is  wasted ;  in  fact,  the  beds  frequently  have  no  culture 
at  all.  The  crowns  exist  because  they  refuse  to  die,  and  spread 
over  a  five  times  greater  extent  of  ground  than  would  suffice 
with  good  cultivation. 

I  used  to  trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep  and  place  the  crowns 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  so  obtained  good 
roots,  but  not,  I  thought,  worth  the  labour  they  had  cost.  I 
then  made  holes  with  a  crowbar  to  the  same  depth,  dropped  in 
sets  or  crowns,  and  filled-up  the  holes  with  leaf  mould,  and  so 
saved  much  labour,  and  had  equally  good  "  sticks."  But  both 
those  plans  entailed  much  labour  iu  taking  up  the  crop.  The 
Journal  then  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a  mode  of  culture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Wills  which  I  at  once  adopted  aud  have  never 
departed  from.  That  is  some  years  ago,  and  time  has  proved 
the  value  of  the  plan. 

I  now  form  a  ridge  of  soil — garden  refuse,  old  tan,  manure, 
indeed  any  vegetable  refuse  that  is  handy.  The  ridge  may  have 
a  3-feet  base  and  be  2  feet  high.  In  the  sidej  of  this  the  roots 
are  planted  slantingly.  Boots  are  selected  about  a  foot  long 
or  more,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  These  are 
slightly  scraped  (as  if  for  the  table,  but  more  lightly)  to  remove 
the  ejes,  and  are  inserted  perfectly  straight,  their  crowns  just 
being  level  with  the  soil.  These  smooth  straight  roots  thicken 
and  form  splendid  roots  that  can  be  dug  with  comfort  and  be 
carried  through  the  garden  iu  broad  dayhght  without  any 
sense  of  shame. 

I  have  found  no  plan  comparable  to  the  ridge  mode  in  rais- 
ing Horseradish,  none  so  economical,  effectual,  creditable,  and 
comfortable.     I  generally  make  a  fresh  ridge  every  two  or  three 
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years,  but  to  grow  "sticks"  to  the  greatest  perfectioQ  the 
ridges  should  be  renewed  aunually,  and  shouM  consist  largeJy 
of  manure.  I  am  sure  this  rational  mode  of  growing  credit- 
able Horseradish  is  worthy  of  more  gmeral  adoption.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  largo  supply  of  roots  miy  be  raised  from 
even  a  small  extent  of  ridge.  No  tima  is  better  than  the 
present  for  planting  the  roots.— ^y.  B.  J. 


OLD  APPLE   TREES. 
I  HAVE  real  with  much  iaterest  "  EiDicAL  Conservative's" 
articles  entitled  "  Old  Tree?,"  bat  in  regard  to  tham  he  seems 
more  "  conservative"  than  "  radical." 

He  kindly  refers  to  a  passage  ou  this  subject  in  my 
"  Christmas  Greeting,"  and  I  think  I  must  ask  space  to  give 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

First,  I  alluded  only  to  Apple  trees  planted  iu  vegetable 
gardens  and  not  growing  on  grass.  Secondly,  only  to  old 
trees  of  inferior  varieties  and  which  cropped  badly.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  old  and  good  trees,  but  in  this 
part  of  England  in  cottage  and  farm  gardens,  as  a  rale,  the 
Apple  trees  are  of  local  and  inferior  varieties.  When  I  see  old 
straggling,  moss-grown,  useless,  or  half-useless,  trees  shading 
a  bit  of  land  which  but  for  them  would  grow  vegetables  that 
would  go  towards  many  a  dinner  for  a  cottag«r  s  family,  I 
always  urge  their  removal ;  but  I  am  met  with  the  "  Conserva- 
tive" objection — "Well,  there  now,  sir,  they  have  been  there 
this  miny  a  year."     And  so  the  trees  remain. 

The  two  trees  that  paid  the  rent  of  the  cottage  mentioned 
by  "  Eadical  Consebvative  "  were  the  opposite  to  these ; 
and  his  loss  partly  arose,  a5  I  think  he  teems  to  imply,  by 
having  his  dozen  pyramids  of  various  sorts  and  not  of  one 
or  two. 

Having  become  much  interested  in  hardy  fruits  I  seldom 
pass  a  tree,  or  see  an  Apple  or  a  Pear,  without  taking  special 
note  of  them.  As  with  Eoses  so  with  Apples,  handsome  and 
good  varieties  will  no^ doubt  find  their  way  into  email  gardens, 
and  these  will  be  more  profitable.  Why  is' the  Blenheim  Pippin 
Bo  popular  ?  Because  it  is  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  I  would 
that  in  all  fruit  catalogues  Apples  should  be  specially  marked 
as  "  handsome  and  useful."  Soft  wretched  Apples,  neither 
good  to  eat  nor  good  to  cook,  and  having  no  good  looks  to 
recommend  them,  are  still— in  this  part  of  England  at  least- 
far  too  commonly  met  with.  "An  Apple  is  an  Apple"  still 
with  many,  and  I  desire  to  fee  an  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  horticulture.  I  do  not  speak  of  large  trees  iu  orchards,  but 
of  small  trees  in  kitchen  gardens,  specially  in  the  gardens  of 
the  poor.  Handsome  and  good  fruit  would  command  a  better 
price,  and  the  n-eatly-dressed  cottager's  child  with  her  basket 
of  tnch  fruit  would  bring  home  "more  money  to  mother" 
than  such  as  are  generally  grown.  But  how  "is  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Orchard  trees  are  long  in  becoming  produc- 
tive, Eo  I  again  say  by  recommending  pyramids. 

Passing  by  small  gardens,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Apples 
are  not  thought  enough  of  even  in  large  gardens.  Upon  inquiry 
I  often  have  tba  answer  that—"  Wo  are  not  well-off  for  Apple 
trees."  This  should  not  be,  now  that  good  varieties  are  easily 
to  be  had  and  when  fruit-growing  has  become  an  art. 

"  Eadical  Conservative"  speaks  of  trees  not  coming  "  true 
to  name."  This  is  most  vexing,  but  perhaps  to  be  excused  at 
"  an  auction  sale."  I  have  my  tale  to  tell  on  this  subject. 
About  twenty  years  ago  when  I  came  to  this  place  I  found  the 
garden  in  a  bad  condition  as  to  trees,  so  sought  out  a  neigh- 
bouring nurseryman.  (I  like  to  deal  with  my  neighbours.  I  go 
to  no  Civil  Service  stores  ou  principle.  Live  and  let  live — not 
kill  tradesmen— is  my  rule.)  I  ordered  named  Gooseberries  of 
different  colours.  I  like  the  contrast  of  colour  on  a  dessert- 
dish.  I  ordered  Plum  and  Apple  trees,  and  one  specially — a 
.Taneating  for  my  cbiidteu,  remembering  how  I  liked  that  early 
toothsome  Apple  when  I  was  a  boy.  Well,  hear  the  result. 
My  Gooseberries  proved  all  of  one  colour;  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum  came  a  small,  poor,  yellow  Plum  of  bad  flavour;  and 
my  Jnneating  turned  out  to  be  a  Hawthornden,  which  I 
already  had.  Mark  you,  all  these  trees  bore  their  labels  white 
and  flaunting  on  them.  N.B.— I  did  not  trouble  that  nursery- 
man again,  especially  when  on  my  complaining  he  said—"  One 
sort  is  just  as  good  as  t'other."  I  feel  bound  to  say  since  the 
old  man's  death  his  nursery,  in  the  care  of  a  young  enter- 
prising man,  is  conducted  on  wholly  different  principles  to 
the  any  thing-will- do  system.  However,  to  continue  my  story, 
being  determined  recently  to  renew  my  garden  and  wishing  to 
be  quite  sure  this  time,  I  had  my  trees  from  Mr.  Eichard  Smith 


jf  Worcester,  knowing  that  every  tree  from  him  would  come 
•'  true  to  name." 

Leaving  orchards  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  am  sure  that 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  gardens  of  moderate  dimen- 
-ions,  and  I  may  add  by  amateurs  of  moderate  means — in 
fact,  iu  such  gardens  as  are  usually  attached  to  the  parsonage, 
and  by  men  of  such  means  as  the  general  run  of  clergy  are — 
is  a  very  agreeable  pastime,  adds  interest  to  a  garden,  and  pays 
its  expenses.  We  have  not  all  vineries  or  even  greenhouses, 
but  we  clergy  in  the  country  have  all  of  us  gardens  walled  or 
unwalled ;  if  the  former  all  the  better,  if  the  latter  we  can 
take  refuge  in  pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees, 
and  mark  and  watch  their  growth  and  progress  ;  take  notes 
of  appearance  and  flavour ;  fill  up  many  a  spare  minute  pro- 
fitably and  healthfully  in  the  open  air;  and,  more  than  all, 
increase  our  knowledge ;  and  an  increase  of  knowledge  always 
brings  an  increase  of  pleasure.  This  is  what  I  seek  for  my- 
ssif,  and  this  is  what  I  wish  others  to  enjoy  as  well  as  myself. 
The  country  is  never  dull  to  those  who  have  eyes  and  well  use 
them,  and  active  minds  that  are  always  adding  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  owners. — Wiltshire  Eecioe. 


I  FEEL  considerable  diffidenca  in  sending  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  old  trees,  because  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  learned 
gardener,  and  have  never  before  written  on  any  subject  be- 
longing to  the  profession.  If  you  were  to  take  me  into  a 
conservatory  I  should  probably  not  know  the  names  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  plants  therein ;  but  I  was  born  iu  a  large  orchard 
and  lived  in  it,  I  might  say,  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
my  life.  I  began  to  prune  Apple  trees,  &o.,  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could  a-e  a  tiny  saw,  my  father  standing  below  and  giving 
orders. 

Now  I  must  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  "Eadical  Con- 
servative" in  all  he  has  said  on  ibis  subject,  and  I  must 
venture  to  differ  with  Mr.  Eobson,  because  my  experience  has 
taught  me  that  an  old  tree  if  healthy  in  the  trunk  and  main 
branches  may  often  be  grafted  and  form  a  fine  tree,  and  bear 
first-class  fruit  in  far  less  time  than  similar  fruit  can  be  had 
by  planting  new  trees.  For  instance,  the  only  trees  we  had  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  were  grafted  on  old  stocks  ;  I  cannot  re- 
member the  time  they  were  grafted,  hot  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  notice  such  things,  but  when  I  left  them  they  were 
large  trees  bearing  good  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw. 

Again,  we  had  a  row  of  Manks  Codlins  which  produced 
plenty  of  fruit,  but  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  gathering  ; 
they  were  knotted,  and  gnarled,  and  eaten  up  with  American 
bug,  but  on  being  "  buckheaded,"  as  we  used  to  call  it,  and 
the  .stumps  well  die3Eed  witli  lime,  soot,  cow  dung,  &o.,  they 
threw  out  strong  shoots  and  a  great  many  of  them — of  course 
the  weakest  were  "  rubbed  out " — and  iu  a  very  few  years  they 
were  fine  healthy  trets,  bearing  good-sized  clean  fruit  fit  to  go 
anywhere. 

I  know  one  tree  of  a  kind  known  in  the  east-midland  counties 
as  Normauton  Wonder  (What  is  it  called  elsewhere '.'  In  my 
opinion  the  beat  winter  Apple  for  kitchen  use  grown). —  [Dnmo- 
low's  Seedling  and  Wellington. — Eds.j  It  was  blown  down 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  although  the  trunk  was  nearly  18  inches 
in  diameter  the  top  was  cut  oft',  and  the  stem  reared  upright 
and  securely  propped,  and  when  I  saw  it  last  it  had  grown 
snftlcieutly  to  produca  about  thirty  pecks  of  as  fine  fruit  as 
anyone  need  wish  to  send  to  market. 

I  could  multiply  examples  on  this  subject  if  it  would  do  any 
good,  but  space  and  time  will  not  allow.  My  advice  to  any 
who  have  standard  fruit  trees  is  this — If  of  a' good  kind,  but 
growing  small  fruit,  "  buckhead  "  them,  and  if  you  wish  to 
change  the  sort  graft  them  v/ith  something  else,  only  mind  that 
it  is  something  better.  A  very  few  years  will  show  whether  they 
will  make  good  trees  again  or  not,  and  then  when  you  have 
tried  them,  if  they  do  not  promise  fairly,  say,  "  Cut  them  down. 
Why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?" 

I  may  add  that  I  had  some  Damson  trees  that  had  been 
"  buckheaded,"  and  they  had  grown  again  into  large  trees 
bearing  splendid  fruit.— J.  J.,  LaiwasJiin. 


THE  REV.  H.  COTTINGHAM'S  GRAPES. 

Eveeyoxe  who  cultivates  a  garden  as  a  source  of  relaxation 
and  pleasure  has  some  object  of  which  ho  makes  a  special 
hobby.  There  are  not  a  few  who  "  go  in  "  for  Eosea  and 
bestow  on  this  queen  of  flowers  unremitting  attention.  Others, 
not  eo  refined  in  their  tastes,  and  who  wish  to  blend  the  use- 
ful with  the  ornamental,  have  a  fancy  for  growing  certain 
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vegetables,  Buoh  aB  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Celery;  while  not  a 
few  who  can  raise  a  glaas  honee,  however  small,  make  the 
Vine  a  special  object  of  culture.  I  have  known  tradesmen,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated  town,  sarronuded  by  high 
brick  walls,  with  only  space  at  command  for  a  house  10  or  12 
feet  square,  and  a  few  feet  outside  for  a  border,  who  have 
produced  Grapes  both  in  f  ize  and  finish  that  would  grace  the 
table  of  a  duke. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  the  splendid  crop  of  Grapes  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Eev.  H.  Oottingham,  Rector  of  Heath,  near 


Chesterfield,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  scarcely  finer  Grapes 
could  b3  found  within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Mr.  Cottingham 
is  an  amateur  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  not  employing 
any  skilled  labour ;  but  he  is  an  amateur  of  no  mean  order, 
and  I  place  this  instance  of  sucoess  on  record  to  stimulate 
those  who  have  hitherto  failed  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  and 
to  encourage  those  amateurs  who  would  be  pleased  to  grow  a 
few  Grapes  but  dare  not  embark  in  their  cultivation. 

The  village  of  Heath  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  hill,  about  U  miles  from  Chesterfield  and  7*  miles  from 


Fig.  2^— TliC   RET.   II.   COTTINGHAM's   GB.ArEH. 


Rfanafield.  It  'n  a  neat  agricultural  village,  and  the  church  is 
a  handsome  stone  building,  and  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
fine  spire  and  set  of  bells.  From  the  drawing  room  and  flower 
garden  of  Mr.  Cottingham  we  obtain  charming  views  of  Hard- 
wick  Hall  and  the  park,  with  its  venerable  Oaks.  Turn  in 
which  direction  we  may  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  interest. 

Adjacent  to  the  drawing-room  is  the  well-kept  lawn,  and  at 
convenient  distances  from  the  windows  there  are  fine  specimens 
of  Cedrus  Deodara  ;  also  groups  of  golden  Yews  and  variegated 
Hollies.  These,  as  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  used  to  say,  are 
the  chandeliers! of  the  pleasure  grouud,  and  truly  they  give 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  garden  at  this  dull  season,  when 
the  deetrnotiye  Ice  King  has  laid  prostrate  all  its  floral 
treasures. 


It  was,  however,  the  vineries  I  went  to  see  and  the  magni- 
ficent Grapes.  The  Vine-houses  at  Heath  are  not  of  large 
dimensions,  both  together  being  60  feet  in  length,  with  a  glats 
partition  in  the  centre.  Tbey  are  1:3  and  10  feet  high,  niid 
heated  with  hot  water.  One  house  was  built  and  planted 
twelve  years  ago,  and  the  other  was  added  and  planted  two 
years  later.  The  border  for  the  first  planted  Vines  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  the  latter  planted  Vines  had  a  border 
both  ineide  and  outside.  It  i3  worthy  of  remark  here  that 
those  Vines  planted  in  the  border  outside  have  always  been 
j  very  much  superior  to  those  planted  in  the  inside  border. 
This  is  rather  damaging  to  the  theory  of  many  of  our  cele- 
brated writers  on  the  Vine,  who  recommend  so  strongly  that 
Vine  borders  should  be  made  within  the;.house  in  this  our  vari- 
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able  aud  uncertain  climate.  However,  the  first  planted  Vines 
were  so  mnch  enperior  to  the  last  planted  canes  that  the  worthy 
Rector  last  spring  resolved  to  nproot  the  latter,  make  a  fresh 
border,  ai;d  conamence  with  new  Vines.  The  roots  of  some 
adjoining  Beech  trees  had  also  fonnd  their  way  into  the 
border,  and  they  were  appropriating  the  food  which  otherwise 
onght  to  have  gone  to  the  sustenance  of  the  Vines. 

The  new  border  is  formed  of  much  the  same  material  as  the 
old  one,  being  composed  of  good  sound  turf,  broken  bones, 
charcoal,  and  old  mortar  rubbish.  To  one  load  of  turf  was 
added  one  peck  of  bones,  half  a  peck  of  charcoal,  and  a  pro- 
portionate (luantily  of  old  mortar.  The  border  is  concreted 
underneath,  that  is  covered  with  1  foot  thick  of  broken  stones, 
and  then  the  above  coinpoEt.  The  new  Vines  were  struck  from 
eyes  in  February,  planted  in  May,  and  after  they  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  house  and  gone  to  rest  they  were  cut  down 
within  several  inches  of  the  ground.  The  sorts  planted  were 
one  Golden  Queen,  two  Black  Hamburghs,  one  Madreslield 
Court,  and  one  Gros  Colmau.  Among  those  that  remain  are 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Pearson's  Alicante,  and  Barbarossa. 

When  the  Vines  were  young  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
bunches  of  Barbarossa  to  wei;,'h  0  or  10  lbs.  each,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  8  lbs.,  and  Alicante  C  or  7  lbs.  On  the  18th  of 
January  there  were  some  fine  bunches  still  hanging.  The 
Muscats  were  a  fine  amber  colour,  and  the  bunches  would  be 
nearly  -ilbs.  each,  Alicante.'!  lis.  each,  and  the  Barbarossa  would 
be  about  7  lbs.  each;  the  berries  plump  and  perfect,  and  they 
looked  as  if  they  would  bang  for  mouths  to  come.  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham  evidently  brings  a  vast  amount  of  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
culture  of  the  Vine.  He  treats  it  in  a  common-sense  sort  of 
way,  and  duly  receives  his  reward.  I  have  many  times  visited 
places  of  much  larger  pretensions,  but  never  where  more  satis- 
factory results  were  accomplished. — B. 

P.S. — The  engraving  represents  the  Vines  when  both  houses 
were  in  full  bearing. 


TEAINING  YOUNG  FBUIT  TREES. 

Mb.  Douglas  on  page  59  has  given  instructions  on  the  train- 
ing of  young  Pear  trees  on  the  horizontal  cordon  system, 
recommending  it  as  the  best  mode  of  training  for  these  trees. 
His  instrnctiorJB  are  to  take  the  central  shoot  upwards  and  to 
train  the  side  shoots  along  the  brick  courses,  stopping  also  the 
leading  shoot  in  the  summer,  and  so  obtaining  two  or  more 
pairs  of  side  shoots  the  same  season.  That  is  a  valuable  hint 
which  will  not  be  lost  by  those  who  have  healthy  young  wall 
trees.  Too  often  the  tall  central  shoot  is  left  until  the  winter 
pruning,  then  to  be  cut  away  after  having  done  its  work  by 
appropriating  the  strength  from  the  side  shoots  and  wasting 
the  energies  cf  the  trees. 

Bat  yet  I  think  it  is  not  well  that  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Douglas  be  followed  literally.  The  horizontal  system  may 
be  the  best  mode  of  training  the  branches  of  Pear  trees,  but  is 
not  the  best,  I  think,  when  the  trees  are  young.  With  some 
trees  of  exceptional  vigour  the  system  is  perhaps  not  very  ob- 
jectionable, but  with  ordinary  trees  it  is  not  the  quickest,  but 
perhaps  the  slowest  mode  of  covering  a  wall  to  train  the 
branches  of  young  trees  horizontally. 

The  first  trees  that  I  nailed  were  young  Pears  trained  along 
the  seam-courses,  and  after  seven  years  the  wall  was  not  half 
covered.  To  induce  a  free  growth  the  fan  system  of  training 
is  much  preferable  to  the  horizontal,  lowering  the  branches  by 
degrees  as  the  trees  gain  strength.  I  have  very  little  doubt — 
indeed  I  have  tested  it  by  direct  experiment — that  by  training 
the  branches  more  or  less  upright  for  the  first  four  or  five 
years  of  the  tree's  growth  that  a  great  gain  is  effected  in  cover- 
ing a  given  space  of  wall.  The  branches  can  be  brought  down 
as  required,  and  when  the  trees  have  attained  a  considerable 
size,  and  the  depression  will  probably  expedite  their  fruit- 
fulness. 

In  training  young  trees  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  is  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  lower  branches  and  to  keep  them 
in  advance  of  the  branches  above  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
do  this  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  horizontal  training  of  the 
branches  along  the  seams  of  the  wall,  and  especially  when  the 
trees  are  young.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  lower  pairs  of 
branches  do  not  make  the  same  lateral  extension  as  the 
branches  above  them  when  the  trees  are  young,  the  wall  cannot 
be  well  furniihed  afterwards.  The  most  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent this  is  to  train  the  weaker  branches  more  or  less  upright, 
depressing  the  stronger  growers.     By  a  systematic  mode  of 


elevation  and  depression  a  correct  balance  of  the  tree  can  be 
attained,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  be  secured  by  any 
other  means. 

To  induce  a  free  growth  of  wall  trees  in  their  young  state, 
and  to  cover  space  in  the  quickest  manner,  I  have  invariably 
found  great  advantage  in  training  on  the  fan-shape  system, 
keeping  the  weaker  parts  more  or  less  upright  and  giving  special 
attention  that  the  lower  branches  are  kept  well  in  advance  of 
the  parts  above  them.  By  five  years'  training  on  this  system 
with  a  wall  of  Pear  trees,  and  then  bringing  the  branches  to 
the  horizontal  positions,  I  have  produced  much  larger  and 
healthier  trees  than  some  others  that  were  trained  horizontally 
from  the  time  of  planting. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  others  have  also  noted  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fan  over  the  horizontal  training  of  Pear  trees 
in  their  young  state,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does 
possess  advantages  of  practical  importance  and  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. — A  Nobthern  Gardeneb. 


NEW  BOOK. 


Domestic  Floriculture,  Whidou-  Gardening,  and  Floral  Decora- 

tionn.    By  F.  W.  Bcebidoe.     With  Illustrations. 

This  second  edition  is  enlarged,  and  is  deserving  of  purchase 
by  everyone  who  wishes  for  good  information  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  We  shall  only  extract  an  historical  por- 
tion : — 

"  The  science  and  art  of  window  gardening,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  decorative  plants  in  apartments,  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy,  and 
its  early  history  seems  shrouded  in  obscurity,  although  fifty 
years  ago  plants  were  commonly  grown  in  cottage  windows, 
those  more  generally  employed  being  Fuchsia  globosa.  Fair 
Helen  Geranium,  Musk,  several  Mesembryanthemums,  Cdct'jEeSi 
and  crimson  China  Roses.  More  recently,  the  newer  varieties 
of  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Campanulas,  Balaams,  and  Pelargo- 
niums have  been  employed ;  while,  at  the  present  time,  we 
employ  Figs,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  the  very  choicest  of  exotic 
plants  for  the  indoor  decoration  of  our  dwellings,  amid  the  dust 
and  bustle  of  the  busy  city.  Domestic  floriculture  exerts  an 
influence  that  contributes  much  to  our  comfort  and  happiness 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town  residence.  Looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  find  many  large 
establishments  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  decorative 
plants  in  small  pots,  while  thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  yearly 
in  London  for  the  pretty  little  decorative  plants  so  often  met 
with  in  the  window  cases  and  apartments  of  town  mansions. 
Wo  look  on  the  decoration  of  our  dwelliogs  with  healthy  plants 
and  fragrant  blossoms  as  the  sign  of  a  more  healthy  appreciation 
of  nature,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  attain- 
able in  art. 

"Amongst  the  oldest  and  best-known  window  plants  used  in 
this  country  of  late  years,  we  may  mention  Fuchsias  and 
Hydrangeas  (which  latter  occasionally  astonished  their  posses- 
sors by  bearing  blue  flowers  in  place  of  rose-coloured  ones). 
Tnssilago  fragrans  is  also  mentioned  as  being  "  planted  in  pots 
for  the  purpose  of  perfuming  winter  apartments  ;"  while  Cycla- 
mens, Auriculas,  and  Myrtles  were  common  many  years  ago. 
Richardia  fethiopica,  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  was  grown  by  Miller  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  as  early  as  1731 ;  and  in  the  '  Flora 
Historica  '  (1824)  we  read  that  '  the  more  polished  part  of  society 
admit  the  Ethiopian  Calla,  a  species  of  Arum,  into  their  most 
embellished  saloons,  where  its  alabaster  calyx  expands  into  so 
elegant  a  vase- like  shape,  that  Flora  seems  to  have  intended  it 
for  the  hand  of  Hebe,  when  she  presents  the  imperial  nectar  to 
Jove,'  adding  that  '  the  fashion  of  ornamenting  the  houses  in 
London  with  plants  when  routs  are  given  greatly  contributed 
to  bring  it  into  celebrity,  and  as  a  conspicuous  candle-light 
plant  it  was  therefore  increased  by  all  rout-furnishing  florists." 
Campanula  pyramidalis  was  also  an  extremely  popular  window 
plant  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  being  frequently  employed  by 
country  people-tiien  as  now  to  decorate  their  windows ;  or  when 
trained  round  a  hoop,  or  into  the  shape  of  a  fan,  it  sometimes 
served  as  a  screen  '  to  the  rustic  grate  of  a  country  parlour.' 
This  is  the  '  Steeple  Milky  Bell-flower'  of  Gerard,  and  has  been 
grown  in  our  gardens  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

"  Cowper,  in  the  '  Task,'  celebrates  Mignonette  as  a  favourite 
window  plant  in  London  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century— 

* '  The  Bashes  fronted  with  a  range 
0(  Oi*ange,  Myrtle,  or  thf  fragrant  ircrrf;' 

and  Philips  in  his  '  Flora  Historica '  says,  '  We  have  frequently 
fonnd  the  perfume  of  the  Mignonette  so  powerful  in  some  of 
the  better  streets  of  London,  that  we  have  considered  it  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  those  effluvias  which  bring 
disorders  in  the  ah:.'  The  latter  statement  is  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  recent  researches  prove  the  beneficial  influence  exerted 
not  only  by  this  but  by  many  other  odorous  flowers;  aud  we 
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are  now  recommended  to  plant  Sunflowers  (Helianthus),  and 
the  Fever  or  Blue  Gum  Tree  of  Australia  (Eucalyptus),  as  a 
preventive  of  pestilential  diseases  in  marshy  or  malarious 
looalitiee. 

"Chrysanthemums  wtre  introduced  in  1761,  and  again  iu 
1795,  and,  '  like  the  Boses  of  China,  the  Chrysanthemums  soon 
escaped  from  the  conservatories  of  the  curious,  and  as  rapidly 
spread  themselves  over  every  part  of  the  island,  filling  the  case- 
ments of  the  cottapers  with  their  autumnal  beauties.'  It  is 
rather  singular  to  find  that  the  'Winter  Cherry'  (Physalis 
alkekenei)  has  been  grown  in  our  gardoLS  as  a  decorative  plant 
since  1518,  or  above  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  grown  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  quaintly 
tells  us  that  '  the  Redde  Winter  Cherrie  groweth  vpon  olde 
broken  wals  about  the  borders  of  fiehles,  and  in  moist  shadowy 
places,  where  some  conserve  it  for  the  beautie  of  its  berries,  and 
others  for  the  great  and  woorthy  vertuee  thereof.' 

"  Philips,  writing  in  1821,  saye,  '  At  present  the  berries  are 
seldom  used  with  us,  excepting  to  mingle  in  bouquets  of  dried 
flowers,  or  to  ornament  the  chimney-pieces  of  cottage  parlours.' 

"  Lobelias  of  the  L.  cardinalis  section  were  esteemed  many 
years  ago  as  window  plants,  and  China  Asters  were  also  used 
occasionally  in  pots  and  boxes  for  a  like  purpose ;  while  the 
Blue  Throatwort  (Traehelium  cceruleum)  was  often  used  as  a 
decorative  plant,  not  only  in  pots,  but  also  partially  naturalised 
on  old  walls,  along  with  Snapdragons  (Antirrhinum)  and  Wall- 
flowers (Cheiranthus). 

"  Balsams  (Impatieus)  have  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  and  have  long  been  esteemed  as  de- 
corative window  plants  by  cottage  florists. 

"  Convolvuli,  both  C.  tricolor  and  C.  major,  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I, ;  for  Parkinson  (102'J)  tells  us  that  he  re- 
ceived seeds  of  the  former  out  of  Spain,  and  that  the  flowers  are 
'  of  a  most  excellent  skie-coloured  blew,  so  pleasant  to  behold 
that  often  it  amazeth  the  spectator.' 

"  Succulents,  as  Phyllocactus  ("  Cactuses  "),  Cape  Aloes,  more 
especially  the  well-known  A.  variegata  introduced  in  172U,  and 
many  species  of  Mesembryanthemums,  have  long  been  culti- 
vated in  cottage  windows.  Another  old  sweet-scented  favourite, 
Aloysia  citiiodora,  was  introduced  in  1781,  and  is  still  very 
generally  gro-vvu  as  a  decorative  plant;  while  some  of  the  earliest 
varieties  of  fancy  or  hybrid  Geraniums  (Pelargonium)  soon  found 
their  way  from  the  gardens  of  the  florist  or  wealthy  amateur 
into  cottage  windows,  where  their  more  beautiful  representatives 
still  remain, 

"The  well  known  " .Varon's-beard  "  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa) 
was  introduced  from  China  in  1771,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  window  plants  on  account  of  its  free  babit  of 
growth  and  vivaparoua  mode  of  reproducing  itself.  Many  more 
examples  might  be  given,  but  the  above  rough  sketch  is  sufli- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose.  We  have  shown  the  custom  of 
employing  flowers  and  living  plants  for  purposes  of  domestic 
and  personal  ornament  to  be  an  old  one ;  while  at  the  present 
time  they  speak  a  language  peculiarly  their  own,  and  enter 
largely  into  the  expression  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  light 
and  shade,  of  our  everyday  existence.  Window-gardening  has 
spread  from  humble  cottages  to  the  mansions  in  our  busy  towns, 
and  on  all  sides  we  have  societies  fostering  a  love  for  the  more 
extended  culture  of  decorative  plants  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  indoor  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  has  especial  attrac- 
tions for  the  invalid,  and  the  interesting  employment  thus 
afforded  serves  to  brighten  or  while  away  many  a  tedious  hour. 
Even  a  few  cut  flowers  and  fresh  leaves  or  sweet-smelling  herbs 
kept  in  water,  afford  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  sufferer,  and  help 
to  divert  it  from  wandering  over  the  cheerless  walls  of  the 
hospital,  or  from  peering  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  sick 
room. 

"  The  pure  and  lasting  taste  for  beautiful  plants  and  flowers, 
if  firmly  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  almost  invariably  exerts 
its  beneficial  influence  for  good ;  hence  gardening  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  iu  connection  with  all  our  public  schools  as  an 
educational  appliance  of  the  highest  possible  value.  In  Sweden 
the  elements  of  horticulture  are  systematically  taught  in  all 
government  schools ;  and  we  believe  great  results  would  follow, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the  rudiments  of  gardening 
and  its  sister  art  farming  Nvere  practically  taught  in  this  country 
more  generally  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

"  Throughout  France,  again,  gardening  is  practically  taught 
in  the  primary  and  elementary  schools.  There  are  at  present 
28,00U  of  these  schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden  attached  to 
it.  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  who  can  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  horticulture.  Even  in  the  schools  to 
which  no  garden  is  attached  the  theory  of  cultivation  is  taught ; 
but  it  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Public  lu- 
Btruction  that  the  number  of  school  gardens  shotild  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  no  one  shall  ha  appointed  master  of  an 
elementary  school  unless  he  can  prove  himself  to  be  capable  of 
giving  practical  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

"  Many  who  have  no  little  garden  wherein  to  grow  a  few 
BWeet-scented  flowers,  jet  manage  to  extemporise  ways  and 


means  to  gratify  the  love  of  nature,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
universal.  Window  gardening  has  doubtless  been  practised  for 
centuries  under  ditliculties,  and  the  garden  poet  alludes  to  the 
practice  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  (raf^ent,  and  the  spoutless  ttapot  there; 
Sud  witnesaoB  how  close-pent  mao  re y:rets 
The  country,  with  what  ardoar  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature  when  he  can  no  more." — Cowrfin. 


EOOT-GRArriNG   STONE   FRUITS. 

Ix  is  common  in  root-grafting  the  Apple  to  make  two  or 
three  stocks  from  one  seedling  root.  Tliia  manner  does  not 
work  60  well  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  I  find  no  dilHoalty, 
however,  in  root-grafting  stone  fruits.  For  the  Peach,  Pium| 
and  Apricot  I  use  the  wild  Plum  for  a  stock.  I  take  up  the 
seedling  Plums  in  the  autumn,  being  careful  to  break  off  as 
few  of  the  small  fibrous  roots  as  possible.  I  put  thorn  in  a 
cool  cellar,  packed  in  earth,  and  leave  them  there  until  I  wish 
to  use  them  during  the  winter.  When  these  roots  are  grafted 
I  keep  them  moist  and  do  not  expose  to  eold.  I  use  the  wholo 
root  of  the  seedling,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long  to  make  one 
root-graft,  whip  grafting  near  the  collar.  The  grafted  roots 
are  then  packed  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  to  be  planted  out,  after 
the  ground  has  ceased  to  freeze,  in  the  spring.  The  success 
or  failure  depends  greatly  upon  the  amount  of  small  roots  upon 
the  seedling  stocks.  Stocks  that  have  been  once  transplanted 
are  still  more  certain  to  grow  when  root-grafted. 

This  past  spring  (187.5)  I  did  some  grafting  with  scions  aud 
stocks  which  had  stood  out  all  winter  and  had  been  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  2(j'  below  zero.  After  the  ground  thawei 
I  took  up  the  Pium  stocks  and  whip-grafted  them  with  Peach 
and  Plum  scions  just  cut  from  the  tre^s.  They  were  then  put 
in  the  cellar  until  it  was  safe  to  plant  them  out.  Nearly  all 
made  a  good  growth,  particularly  the  Peaches  and  Plums.— 
Theo.  Willums,  Nebraska. — {American  Prairie  Farmer.) 


NOTES  O.N  VILLA  a.nd  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Bedding  Pl.ixts. — With  the  month  of  February  comes  a 
necessity  for  greater  activity  among  the  stock  of  bedding  plants, 
and  preparations  must  be  made  for  potting  off  the  stock  of  old 
plants  that  have  beenkept  in  closequarters  since  autumn.  Where 
several  cuttings  have  been  inserted  in  a  pot  or  box  together  it 
is  not  well  that  they  make  many  fresh  roots  before  being  potted, 
as  the  process  of  separation  mutilates  them  so  much  that  they 
do  not  become  speedily  re-established.  After  potting  afford 
the  plants  au  increase  of  temperature,  and  when  doing  well 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  structure,  which  will  make  room  for 
others  from  the  stores. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of  many  plants  by 
striking  cuttinga,  and  tor  this  purpose  the  plants  must  be  pLioed 
in  a  genial  temperature  to  induce  their  free  and  healtby  growth. 
In  inserting  cuttings  special  care  is  needful  that  they  are  per- 
fectly free  from  aphides,  thrips,  or  other  insects ;  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  the  young  growth  becomes  infested,  and 
fumigation  must  be  a  frequent  operation,  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, to  prevent  the  inroads  of  red  spider. 

If  there  is  no  regular  propagating  place  a  dung  bed  must  be 
made  up,  aud  a  frame  placed  upon  it.  If  a  bottom  heat  of  G'J" 
can  be  secured,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pots  to  be  plunged  in. 
As  a  plunging  medium  some  use  sawdust,  others  old  dried  tau, 
while  a  bed  of  leaves,  if  they  are  packed  closely  round  the  pots, 
will  answer  well. 

The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  as  they  can  be  had,  for  it  is  not 
ahvaya  possible  to  secure  a  very  large  batch  at  the  same  time  ; 
they  must  be  well  fastened  in  the  soil  aud  must  not  be  moved 
until  they  are  rooted.  A  good  plan  of  procedure  is  to  well  draiu 
some  small  pots  and  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  press- 
ing the  soil  down  moderately  firmly,  aud  over  this  place  about  au 
inch  of  silver  sand,  watering  with  a  very  fine  rose  untU  the  sand 
begins  to  throw  the  water  off.  The  moment  the  water  has  passed 
through  the  sand  and  has  soaked  &\va,j,  the  cuttings  should  bo 
inserted,  using  no  stick  to  make  holes  with,  but  pressing  in  the 
stem  of  each  cutting  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  which  is  an  easy 
matter  aa  the  sand  is  soft.  The  pots  when  filled  should  be  gently 
watered,  and  the  settling  of  the  particles  of  sand  will  fasten  the 
cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  pots  have  drained  off  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  frame. 

When  the  cuttings  start  into  growth  after  rooting,  pinch  out 
their  points,  which  will,  in  turn,  make  cuttings  if  required.  As 
soon  as  roo's  are  emitted  the  young  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  temperature,  and  when  side  shoots  spring  out  the 
plants  may  be  divided  and  potted,  and  grown-on  for  a  time, 
then  gradually  hardened  off  into  cool  frames.  In  the  ease  of 
small  plants  such  as  Verbenas,  one  pot  will  root  from  thirty  to 
fifty  cuttings. 
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There  is  co  occasion  to  trim  the  cuttings  to  a  joint,  but  where 
this  is  not  done  care  must  be  taken  that  the  first  joint  next 
above  the  foot  of  the  cutting  touches  the  surface,  for  although 
the  stem  will  emit  roots,  the  principal  roots  will  come  from  the 
joint. — Thomas  Record. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  AND   WORK  FOR 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

HAllLV    rllLir    G.iKDES. 

The  fruit  buds  do  not  eeem  to  be  very  prominent  on  either 
Apple  or  Pear  trees  in  the  open  garden,  and  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  late  blossoming  Eeason.  There  is  not  much  le- 
quired  amongst  the  trees  at  present,  the  ground  between  them 
had  a  coating  of  manure  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  is  now  being 
lightly  forked-in.  The  Kaspberry  quarter  is  receiving  the  same 
treatment.  Some  persons  would  recommend  not  to  dig-in  the 
manure  at  all,  but  allow  it  to  lay  on  the  surface  all  through  the 
summer  months.  Both  plans  have  been  tried  here,  but  forking 
the  ground  over  meets  with  the  greatest  approval.  It  has  neat- 
ness in  its  favour,  and  the  trees  seem  to  thrive  quite  as  well  one 
way  as  the  other.  If  the  \veather  sets  in  very  hot  and  dry  next 
Bummer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  water  the  trees,  then  a 
mulching  of  half-rotted  manure  applied  to  the  surface  and  left 
on  would  arrest  evaporation,  and  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Pruning  and  uailiug  the  trees  on  walls  should  be  forwarded 
without  any  delay,  leaving  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  to  the 
last.  Planting  should  be  fiuished  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  trees  should  be  even  more  carefully  lifted  at  this  season 
than  in  the  autumn,  saving  all  the  fibrous  roots,  and  the  ground 
should  be  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the  nursery. 

Vi'e  shall  run  the  hoe  through  the  ground  between  the  rows 
of  Strawberry  plants  in  the  open  quarters,  for  the  seeds  of 
weeds  are  iatroduced  amongst  the  loam  used  in  planting,  even 
if  the  ground  is  otherwise  free  from  them. 

VINERIES. 

We  are  cleaning  and  otherwise  preparing  the  late  houses  for 
the  starting  of  the  Vines.  We  have  cut  a  good  many  bunches 
before  pruning  and  hung  them  up  in  the  fruit-room  with  the 
ends  of  the  laterals  in  water.  Upon  the  whole  the  late  Grapes 
with  us  are  not  keeping  nearly  so  well  as  usual ;  even  with  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling  some  of  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  have 
decayed,  and  other  sorts  have  shanked  badly.  We  have  been  truly 
glad  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  on  several  days  last  week, 
the  effect  of  it  seems  to  be  already  visible  on  the  early  Vines ; 
it  allowed  the  ventilators  to  be  opened  a  little  more,  which 
must  add  strength  to  the  young  and  tender  shoots. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  ripe  Grapes  about;  the  end  of  April 
will  now  be  thinning-out  the  berries.  Many  persons  do  this  at 
twice,  a  portion  now  and  the  remainder  jast  before  the  atoning 
period.  This  is  not  good  gardening,  the  gardener  who  is  up  to 
his  work  will  know  at  what  size  the  berries  will  swell,  and  re- 
move all  that  is  required  at  the  first  thinning.  The  berries 
should  be  thinned-out  at  the  earliest  stage  possible.  We  usually 
begin  to  thiu  about  nice  or  ten  days  from  the  time  the  first 
flowers  open. 

If  the  eyes  intended  to  produce  fruiting  canes  this  year  are  not 
yet  put  in  heat,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  A  bottom 
heat  of  t)5°  with  a  temperature  of  55°  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  is  the  moot  suitable.  The  pots  should  not  be  watered 
from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  heat  until  the  Vines  are  above 
ground.  If  the  BoU  becomes  so  dry  that  it  is  necessary  to  water 
them,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  will  not  start  at  all. 

I'EACH   HOUSE. 

We  alluded  on  the  last  occasion  to  trees  in  blossom,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  setting  the  fruit  by  artificial  means,  shaking 
the  branches  and  dusting  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the 
etigma  of  the  best  flowers  on  some  of  the  shoots.  Disbudding 
must  now  be  proceeded  with  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
young  shoots  may  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  one  near  the  base  of 
the  last  year  wood,  training  one  for  a  leader  and  another  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  one  selected  near  the  base.  The  fruit  may 
also  be  thinned-out,  leaving  the  largest  equally  placed  over  the 
trees. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  set  the  syringing  of  the  trees  that 
was  necessarily  suspended  during  the  flowering  period  should 
now  be  continued  vigorously.  Rain  water  that  has  been  in  pots 
standing  on  the  hot-water  pipes  should  be  used.  The  Peach 
trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  draughts  of  cold  air  as  Vines, 
but  it  is  far  the  best  not  to  subject  the  trees  to  this  influence. 
Late  houEes  are  very  useful  for  bedding  plants,  and  as  much  air 
may  be  admitted  as  possible  to  keep  the  trees  back  until  it  is 
time  to  remove  the  plants  to  temporary  shelters  out  of  doors. 

MnsHROOM  HOUSE. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  anything  about  the  making-up  of 
the  beds,  as  this  was  fully  entered  into  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
We  would  urge  the  importance  of  a  fair  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  beds  before  spawning,  and  also  allowing  the  beds  to  cool 
down  before  iuEerting  the  spawn.    The  heat  of  the  bed  should 


not  be  more  than  85^ ;  the  spawn  is  often  injured  by  too  much, 
but  seldom  by  too  little  heat.  Some  clean  straw  placed  on  the 
surface  helps  greatly  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature.  A 
moderately-moist  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  of  55°  is  most 
congenial  to  the  Mushrooms.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  a 
dry  atmosphere  causes  the  produce  to  be  leathery  in  texture. 

CUCUMBER   HOUSE. 

It  was  here  stated  that  Cucumber  seeds  were  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  December,  and  that  the  plants  were  potted  three  weeks 
after  in  small  pots.  They  have  again  been  repotted  into  larger 
pots  and  placed  quite  near  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature 
of  65°.  It  is  better  to  grow  the  plants  on  like  this  than  it  is  to 
plant  them  out  before  they  are  strong.  We  shall  grow  them  on 
in  pots  until  the  plants  are  about  la  inches  in  height.  It  is  cf 
the  greatest  importance  to  keep  them  free  from  insect  pests. 
Thrips  and  green  fly  are  easily  destroyed  by  fumigation,  red 
spider  by  syringing.  The  plants  will  grow  slowly  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  we  promote  growth  as  much  as  possible  by  shutting 
up  at  '2  P.M.,  aud  as  the  days  have  been  bright  the  temperature 
is  up  to  7-J"  or  SO'  for  several  hours  afterwards. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CUNSEUV.VTOUY. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  grow  hardwooded  plants  well  in  a 
house  that  has  to  be  used  as  a  show  house  for  forced  plants 
from  Christmas  or  earher  until  May.  Plants  that  are  removed 
from  a  forcing  house  to  one  where  air  is  so  freely  admitted  as  it 
ought  to  be  where  hardwooded  plants  are  grown  would  suffer 
by  the  sudden  change  ;  to  restrict  the  iujury  the  house  may  be 
kept  closer  for  a  day  or  two,  but  in  a  few  days  more  fresh  plants 
are  brought  in  and  it  is  necessary  to  frequently  close  the  venti- 
lators when  they  ought  to  be  open  for  the  more  hardy  plants. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  also  very  much  oftener  in  use  than  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat  for  a  degree  or 
two  of  frost,  especially  if  the  house  was  shut  up  with  sun  heat. 
We  would  rather  see  the  thermometer  down  at  35°  than  up  at 
45°  on  a  cold  night. 

Cinerarias  are  making  good  growth  now,  the  plants  must  on 
no  accoimt  suffer  for  want  of  water,  nor  tbe  least  trace  of  green 
fly  or  thrips  be  allowed  upon  the  leaves.  The  Cineraria  is  a 
comparatively  hardy  plant,  but  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  below  ',i'j'.  We  had  a  number  of  plants  much  in- 
jured with  the  thermometer  at  32",  the  plants  were  closer  to 
the  glass  than  the  thermometer,  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  still 
lower  temperature. 

We  shall  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  repot  the 
stage  Pelargoniums.  These  plants  are  very  often  over-potted. 
A  plant  that  will  produce  a  dozen  nice  trusses  of  flowers  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  would  run  more  to  leaf  in  a  U-inch  pot  and  might  not 
give  half  so  many  flowers.  A  pot  li  inches  in  diameter  is  large 
enough  for  a  good-sized  plant,  and  one  8  inches  will  do  for  the 
largest.  We  use  good  clayey  loam,  one-fifth  of  rotted  cow  manure, 
leaf  mould  in  the  same  proportion,  and  enough  white  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  porous.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  sand, 
as  some  loams  are  much  more  sandy  than  others.  Draiu  the 
pots  well,  placing  some  tough  fibre,  from  which  the  clayey 
portion  has  been  shaken  out,  over  the  drainage. 

Hardwooded  plants  may  also  be  repotted  if  they  require  it. 
Good,  tough,  fibrous  peat  is  the  staple  material  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  them ;  it  must  not  be  sour  stuff  obtained  from  marsh 
land,  but  the  top  spit  from  upland  moor  or  pasture,  that  con- 
taining sharp  white  sand  naturally  is  the  best.  The  potting  of 
hardwooded  plants  must  be  much  more  carefully  performed 
than  that  of  softwooded  plants.  The  pots  must  be  quite  clean 
and  w  ell  drained,  and  what  is  sometimes  neglected,  the  drain- 
age must  be  kept  clear  by  placing  some  fibre  carefully  over  it 
before  putting  in  any  of  the  compost.  Pure  sandy  peat  is 
essential  for  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Lapagerias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Dracophyllums,  and  Dillwynias.  Most  other  plants 
reiiuire  turfy  loam  in  tho  proportion  of  one-third. 

The  state  of  the  roots  should  be  a  guide  as  to  the  size  of  pots 
to  be  used.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted  and  of  robust  growth 
they  may  have  a  shift  of  2  inches  ;  if  the  roots  are  In  bad  order 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  ball  and  repot  in  the  same 
sized  pot,  or  one  even  smaller  than  that  in  «hich  the  plant  ^\  as 
growing  before.  The  roots  ought  to  be  moderately  moist  before 
turning  the  plants  out.  The  compost  to  be  used  should  be  the 
same,  a  very  dry  compost  is  about  equally  injurious  to  one  over- 
moist.  The  plants  must  be  potted  firmly,  if  the  compost  is  not 
rammed  in  pretty  tight  when  the  plant  is  watered  the  water 
passes  through  it  without  moistening  the  ball.  It  is  better  at 
this  season  not  to  apply  any  water  te  hardwooded  plants  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  repotting. 

Some  plants  may  be  placed  in  heat  with  advantage.  Statioe 
Holfordii  and  Pleroma  elegans  does  well  in  a  temperature  of 
00°  or  55°  at  night. 

We  shall  put  in  cuttings  of  the  Pcrpelaal-floioei-iiig  Carna- 
tions this  week ;  they  strike  well  in  a  frame  with  a  little  bottom 
heat.  The  very  small  side-growths  are  the  best.  About  a  dozen 
of  them  may  be  inserted  in  a  5-inch  pot ;  the  soil  should  be 
equal  parts  of  loam  aud  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  mixed  with 
it ;  a  layer  of  sharp  sand  sboold  also  be  placed  on  the  surface  of 
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the  pot.  Some  varietioB  strike  roots  much  sooner  than  others ; 
the  Perpetnal-flowcring  Picotees,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Ascot 
Yellow  are  the  moBt  difficalt.  We  generally  propagate  them 
from  layers.  It  is  necessary  to  put  in  the  cuttings  of  these  use- 
ful Carnations  thus  early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  of  large 
flowering  size  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house  for  the 
winter. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
Bristol   (Spring  Show).     March  22nd  and  23rd.     Mr.  G.  WeWey,  Holm 

Wood,  Westbury-upon-Trym,  Hon.  Sec. 
BoYAL  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 

and  September  13th. 
Webtminster  Aquarium.     April  12th  and  l.'Uh,  May  10th  and  11th,  May 

30th  and  3lBt.  July  5th  and  6th,  October  4th  and  5th. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  Auguet  the  Gth  and  7th.     Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

89,  York  Street.  Sec. 
Maidstone  (RoBes).     June  2lBt.    Mr.  Hubert  Beneted,  Rooketow,  Maid- 

etone,  See. 
Spalding.    June  2lBt.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Sodthport.    July  6th,  7tb,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec, 
Helensburgh  (Koees).    July  12th  and  ISth.    Mr.  J.  Mitche'l.  Sec. 
Brighodse.    July  29th.    MeserB.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Soc. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 
don, S.B.—Cataloguc  of  Garden^  Flower ^  ami  Farm  Seeds,  Im- 
plements, d'C. 

Wood  &  Ingram,  Knntijigdon,— Select  List  of  Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— Z^^us^ra^c^Z  Spring  Seed  Guide 
and  General  Catalogue. 

Brnnning  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Yarmouth.— ZZ;»s- 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  with  Select  List  of  Gladioli. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Moots,  and  Select  List  of  Gladioli. 

Richard  Bradley  &  Sons,  Halam,  near  Southwell,  Notts. — 
Catalogues  of  Roses  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

David  Gold  McKay,  Market  Hill.  Sudbury,  Suffolk.— Oa^a/o^i/e 
of  SeedSy  Gladioli,  and  Garden  Bequisites. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Overcharge  for  this  Journal  (W.  F.).— Your  bookseller  was  wrong. 
No  extra  charge  was  made  by  ub  for  the  Title  and  Index. 

Book  on  Floriculture  (T.  L.  B.). — There  is  no  standard  work  on  flori- 
onltare,  giving  detailed  and  precise  inttractiona.  Such  a  work  would  require 
to  he  extremely  voluminouB,  and  be  too  costly  for  the  acceptance  of  horti- 
culturieta  generally.  Our  "Florista'  Flowers,"  5d. ;  *' Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Gardening,"  Is  l\d.  each;  "Greenhouse  Manual,"  lOti.,  and  the  "Cottage 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  7s.  2(^,  would  give  you  all  the  information  required. 
They  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  office  at  the  prices  named. 

Felton  Park  (Miss  J.).— Near  Acblington,  Northumberland. 

Examination  of  Gardeners  (J.  J,  S.). — We  are  informed  that  there  will 
be  no  examination  this  year  by  Ihe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Fear  Scions  on  Apple  Stocks  {W.  Saiiders). — Pear  scions  will  unite  to 
Paradise  Apple  stocks,  but  they  will  not  live. 

Garden  Plans  (Alpha). — We  know  of  no  work  for  your  purpose.  There 
are  very  many  plans  in  our  back  volumes  which  you  could  draw  from,  and 
learn  there  how  they  were  effectively  planted. 

Holly  Heeoe  (If.  E.  L.). — You  ask  what  distance  apart  should  the  "  trees  " 
be  planted  ?  The  question  must  be  decided  entirely  by  their  size.  We 
have  planted  them  when  smill  at  6  inches  apart,  and  when  larger  at  2  feet 
distanoes,  and  the  hedges, now  are  equally  good.  Loosen  the  soil  well  and 
plant  so  that  the  foliage  of  one  "  tree  "  touches  that  of  the  other  without 
any  crowding  or  preeslng.  To  insure  uniformity  of  growth  we  should  plant 
Bolely  the  common  green  Holly,  on  which  when  the  hedge  has  attained  nearly 
its  fall  size,  variegated  sorts  may  be  grafted  at  intervals  for  ornamental 
effect. 

Stove  and  Greenhodse  Arrangement  {E.  H.  D.). — We  presume  you 
have  a  dupUcate  copy  of  the  queries  you  have  submitted.  No.  1,  Yes.  2,  Have 
4-iaoh  pipes.  3,  Add  a  foot  of  tan  or  fermenting  manure  and  leaves,  and  on 
this  plaoe  a  foot  of  soil  for  Cuoombers.    For  plunging  plants  use  tan  or 


cocoa-nut  fibre.  4,  Ample  for  the  greenhouse.  6,  It  is  much  preferable. 
6,  If  the  coke  supply  is  constant  a  tubular ;  if  not,  a  saddle.  7,  Yes,  it  will  do 
very  well.  On  the  point  of  piping  arrangement  and  other  practical  matter;! 
you  would  find  the  advice  of  a  ncighbouriog  gardener  valuable.  Invite  a  man 
of  ability  to  half  an  hour'w  diHciisnioii  on  the  spot.  In  fixing  hot-wator  pipes 
the  llnvv-pipe  hhmild  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  rise  gradually  to 
the  higliest  point,  and  then  return  with  an  easy  decline  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  the  pipes  in  no  part  sinking  below  the  bottom  o(  the  boiler.  At  the 
highent  point  in  the  piping  insert  an  air-pipe,  and  the  boiler  feed  cistern 
shuuld  bo  level  with  the  hinhent  part  of  the  piping,  the  pipe  from  the  oiatern 
entering  the  boiler  at  the  bottom,  or,  which  is  often  more  convenient,  enter- 
ing  the  return-pipe  close  to  the  boiler. 

Destbovinq  American  Blight  (2*.  Hof/f/).— This  dcstructivo  pent  is  not 
a  bug,  but  an  aphis— viz.,  Aphis  lanigera.  It  is  best  prevented  and  destroyed 
by  dressing  the  trees  infested  with  paraffin  oil,  applying  with  a  brush,  more 
partii.'ularly  to  the  excrescencea  caused  by  the  aphis  in  the  bark,  brushing  it 
well  into  those  parts  and  the  angles  and  crevices.  It  is  best  done  in  March, 
or  before  the  buds  commence  growing,  but  may  be  applied  during  growth  to 
the  parts  attacked,  keeping  from  the  foliage. 

Blue  Lobelia  'J.  P.).— There  is  no  better  than  a  good  strain  of  Lobelia 
epeciosa  ;  we  find  nothing  better  than  Veitch's  strain,  Crystal  Palace  compacta 
being  very  good.    Last  season  was  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  Lobelias. 

Hardiness  of  Cryptomeria  eleqans  (IiUm).—Ii  has  stood  unharmed 
in  a  hij^'h  and  exposed  situation  several  winters,  and  would  no  doubt  succeed 
as  a  specimen  tree  in  a  park,  but  would  need  to  be  fenced  against  cattle,  and 
made  proof  against  hares  and  rabbits,  the  hares  leaping  with  us  netting 
30  inches  high.  Upon  the  spray  of  the  Cryptomeria  they  feed  greedily.  It 
is  a  very  graceful  tree  of  deep  chocolate  tint. 

Bepotting  Hollies  [W.  Berry).— Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  at  the 
close  of  March,  and  remove  with  a  pointed  wtick  all  the  soil  that  can  bo 
picked  out  from  the  roots  without  injuring  the  fibres;  or  if  the  soil  be  in  a 
sodden  state  and  the  loots  few  remove  all  the  soil,  and  in  repotting  work  the 
Boil  in  amongst  and  between  the  roots,  not  crowding  them  together,  but 
spreading  evenly  through  the  soil,  keeping  the  setting-on  of  the  roots  or  the 
neck  of  the  plants  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots,  potting  moderately  firmly, 
leaving  space  below  the  rim  for  watering  of  about  an  inch.  Good  drainage 
should  be  provided,  and  a  compost  of  rather  strong  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
fourth  of  well-rotted  manure,  will  grow  them  well.  Plunge  in  ashes  in  a 
slightly  shaded  situation,  Kprinkling  overhead  twice  a'-iay  in  dry  weather 
until  they  are  growing  freely,  but  do  not  water  at  the  roots  more  than  to 
keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when  established  remove  to  an  opou  situation,  water- 
ing freely  as  the  growth  progresses,  and  always  keeping  moist. 

Potting  Camellias  {T.  L.  B.).— It  may  be  done  directly  after  the  flower- 
ing period,  or  before  fresh  growth  is  made,  and  any  pruning  required  should 
be  done  at  the  sume  time.  If  the  pruning  be  at  all  free  the  plants  will  need 
to  be  placed  in  iiiuiat  heat  to  secure  their  breaking  freely.  The  potting  may 
also  be  performed  in  late  August  or  early  September,  the  bads  being  then 
well  formed.  We  usually  prefer  the  latter  time  for  pottiog,  the  roots  being 
in  a  healthy  state  ;  but  if  much  removal  of  soil  is  necessary,  the  roots  being 
in  a  bad  state,  spring  potting  is  preferable,  encouraging  root-action  by  a 
brisk  moist  heat. 

Dr.  Dennv'9  and  Mr.  George's  New  Pelargoniums  (Idem).— They 
have  been  sent  out  by  different  nurserymen,  and  we  cannot  advise  you  other 
than  to  consult  our  advertising  colunins,  where  they  will  be  aunounced  in 
due  course. 

Phaius  grandiflorus  Culture  (W.  JD. -4.).— After  flowering  the  plants 
will  start  into  growth,  and  require  the  soil  to  be  kept  moist,  and  at  no  time 
very  dry,  though  considerably  drier  when  at  rest  than  when  growing,  when  it 
should  be  freely  watered.  They  require  moderate  pot-room  and  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  brown  sandy  peat,  with  a  fourth  part  of  old 
dry  cow  dung,  using  the  soil  rather  rough.  The  old  pseudobulbs  are  of  no 
use  for  flowering,  but  so  long  as  they  remain  fresh  should  not  be  removed. 
Repot  after  flowering.  The  growth  of  this  year  wUJ,  if  well  matured,  flower 
the  ensuing  winter  or  spring. 

LiBONiA  FLORiPUNDA  NOT  FLOWERING  (Idcm). — You  growiu  too  high  and 
moist  an  atmosphere,  the  plant  being  kept  constantly  growing.  We  grow 
ours  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  light  airy  position,  the  plants  being  now  far  ad- 
vanced for  flowering.  Justicia  apeciota  does  not  flower  because  the  plants 
are  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature  and  have  not  sufficient  light  and  air. 
Gesnera  zebrina  will  succeed  admirably  in  a  cool  stove  having  a  slight  shade 
and  moist  atmosphere  during  growth. 

Planting  Vines  (C.  W.  Milne).— FlB-nt  in  March,  turning  them  out  of  the 
pots,  disentangling  the  roots  and  spreading  them  out  evenly  over  the  border, 
and  covering  with  from  4  to  6  inches  of  soil.  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  and  Venn's  Black  Muscat  will  suit  you. 

Pruning  Outdoor  Vine  (5.  il.).— We  should  not  cai  the  Vine  back  more 
than  to  remove  any  unripened  growth,  and  should  train  the  cane  horizontally 
at  a  foot  distance  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  eyes  are  broken  and  a  few 
inches  long  rub  off  all  the  shoots  on  the  under  side  and  (rout,  leaving  a  shoot 
at  every  la  inches  distance,  every  second  of  which  is  to  be  trained  upright  and 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  without  stopping,  then  take  out  the  point  of  each, 
stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  do  that  throughout  the  season. 
The  first  shooL  taken  to  the  top  of  the  wall  or  retained  for  that  purpose 
should  be  18  inches  from  the  end  of  the  wall,  from  whence  the  Vine  starts, 
and  the  next  that  is  to  be  taken  up  the  wall  3  feet  distance  from  it,  and  eo  on. 
A  shoot  should  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Vine,  training  it  upward,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  the  autumn  following  it  may  be  brought  down  to  the  hori- 
zontal position,  and  shoots  originated  from  it  as  upon  the  other  of  a  previous 
year's  growth.  In  this  way  you  will  originate  the  rods  for  covering  the  wall, 
and  from  which  jou  will  in  due  course  have  shoots  for  bearing.  The  shoots 
between  the  principal  canes  should  be  stopped  at  the  sixth  leaf  if  they  do 
not  show  fruit,  and,  if  fruiting,  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  laterals 
to  one  leaf. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  Trees  Fungus  (A  New  Beginner).— 
The  mould  or  parasitic  fungus  upon  the  shoots  of  the  potted  trees  where  tho 
leaves  were  eiiuated  is  a  result  of  damp,  and  we  do  not  think  in  anywise 
injurious  to  the  trees.  It  will,  if  it  be  what  we  suspect,  disappear  upon  a 
good  syringing,  which  should  not,  however,  be  given  before  March,  or  until 
the  buds  commence  swelling.  We  should  dress  the  trees  with  u  mixture  of 
4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gall^in  of  tobacco  juice,  brought  to  the  consistency  of 
thin  paint  by  the  addition  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  applying  with  a  brush  to 
every  part  at  once,  taking  care  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  It  is  good  against 
insecte,  and  will  not  injure  the  trees  if  it  be  done  carefully,  the  brush  being 
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("rawn  upward,  and  not  downward  where  the  bads  are  situated.    Do  it  before 
the  buds  swell. 

DioN(EA  MuscrPULA  CuLTORE  (.7.  5.  S.  B.).— The  plants  are  dead  if  they 
have  entirely  disappeared,  but  you  may  try  them  by  potting  in  rough  peaty 
soil  and  a  fourth  each  of  sphagnum  and  crooks  broken  small,  draining  one- 
third  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and  etanding  in  a  saucer  stuffed  round  lightly 
with  frehh  mnes  and  kept  full  of  water,  covering  the  plant  with  a  bell  glass, 
but  raised  a  Uttle  by  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  placing  near  the  glass,  but  with  a 
north  aspect,  or  with  plenty  of  light,  but  protected  from  bright  sun.  A 
4-iDch  pot  will  be  sufficiently  large.  50^  at  night  to  65^  by  day  is  a  suitable 
temperature,  or  a  warm  greenhouse. 

ViNEEY  Heating  (C,).— The  aspect  is  not  a  good  one,  but  if  there  is  not 
shade  or  objecta  that  will  obstruct  the  hght  there  is  no  objection  to  it  other 
than  that  you  will  have  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  natural  heat  by  arti- 
ficial. Almost  any  kind  of  Vines  would  answer,  but  we  could  not  advise  as 
jou  do  not  say  whether  the  vinery  is  intended  for  early,  mideeason,  or  late. 
A  4-feet  border  and  all  inside  will  bo  practically  useless  after  two  years. 
There  should  be  a  width  of  border  equal  to  that  of  the  house,  and  half  of  it 
outside.  The  bottom  of  the  border  being  rocky  there  may  be  no  neid  of 
drainage,  which  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  depth  of  the  border ;  and  as  to  the  ingredients  of  which  the  bor  ier  is 
to  be  composed,  we  do  know  good  Grapes  have  been  grown  in  such  stuff,  but 
it  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  would  require  very  hiph  feeding  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure.  No  one  in  these  advanced  days  would  think  of  such  a 
border.  An  orchard  house  in  "  a  regular  shaded  comer  "  will  be  certain  to 
give  a  plentiful  crop  of  disappointment,  and  only  that;  and  yoa  seem  quite 
as  unhappy  in  the  selection  of  a  slow-combustion  boiler,  though  if  it  be  a 
large  size,  and  of  ample  heating  power,  there  is  no  objection.  The  whole 
appears  to  us  to  be  ill  devised— not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended, 
but  there  may  be  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  otherwise,  on  which  we 
can  offer  no  opinion. 

Plantino  Steaweerries  {F.  M.  S.).— You  may  safely  remove  the  young 
plants  which  were  planted  in  September,  selecting  favourable  weather  in 
Februaiy  for  the  operatiou,  takiog  up  the  plants  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  their  roots,  and  planting  tfcera  ciirefully  in  good  soil.  Do  not 
plant  too  deeply.     They  will  require  no  special  protection. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  Ildevi\—Tnber9  planted  any  time  in  February 
will  produce  a  crop  in  the  autumn  the  same  as  Potatoes.  They  are  best  in  a 
single  row,  planting  a  foot  apart;  if  in  a  bed  the  rows  should  be  3  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Thinning  of  the  stems  is  seldom  necessary,  but  if 
more  than  one  proceed  from  a  root,  draw  them  out  when  a  few  inches  high. 
You  will  find  what  you  need  on  the  cultivation  of  Horseradish  in  another 
column. 

Heating  a  Conservatort  (J.  fl".).— Providing  the  greenhouse  boiler  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  heat  the  80  yards  of  flow  aud  return  piping  necessary 
to  connect  it  with  the  conservatory  piping  and  the  piping  that  will  be 
required  to  heat  the  latter,  there  is  no  objection,  but  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
heat  from  the  SO  yards  of  connecting  pipes  which  should  be  taken  in  a 
covered  flue,  and  being  open  at  the  conservatory  end  some  of  the  heat  will  be 
utilised  for  heating  the  conservatory.  To  heat  the  2O0O  cubic  feet  of  air  you 
will  require  about  120  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 

Cocoa-nct  Fibre  Eefube  for  Hotbeds  (J.  Long).~Jt  is  not  a  ferment- 
ing material,  and  therefore  it  is  pi actically  useless  for  affording  heat  to  a 
hotbed.  It  is  valuable  as  a  plunging  material,  and  in  its  decomposed  state  a 
aesirable  compost  for  plants. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (A  New  Beginyier).— The  following  is  all  the  information 
we  can  render  you:— Nitrates  of  potash  (saltpetre)  and  of  soda  (cubic  petre) 
have  been  found  beceficial  to  Carrots,  Cabbages,  and  lawns.  One  pound  to  a 
square  rod  of  ground  is  a  sufficient  quantity.  Both  these  nitrates  have  been 
found  beneficial  to  Potatoes  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Murray  says  that  from  1810 
down  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  watering  Pinks  ani 
Caruations  with  solulinns  of  these  two  nitrates,  and  the  benefit  has  been 
uniform  and  eminent  in  promoting  their  luxuriance.  They  have  also  been 
given  in  solution  with  great  benefit  to  Chrysanthemums,  Lettuces,  Celery, 
Fnehsias,  and  Dahlias;  lib.  to  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Nitrate  of  soda 
destroys  slugs. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  EUiot).~-V!e  do  not  recognise  the  Apple.  It  is 
pleasantly  flavoured,  but  the  flesh  is  rather  tough. 

Names  of  Plants  (^  Subscribi:r,  Cheshire).— V-'e  caunot  name  plants  from 
a  leaf  only,  we  need  a  flower  also.  {W.  F.  ii.).— Isora  coccinea.  {W.  C.  E.). 
— We  regret  that  your  flower  had  so  shrivelled  befo»6  reaching  us  as  to  be 
quite  undeterminable. 
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SILKIES. 

Et  eeginald  s.  s.  woodgate. 
Past  2. 
Silkies  for  exhibition  shoald  be  creBted,  5-toed,  leg-feathered, 
mulberry-combed,  pure  white  in  colour,  light  bine  in  cars,  and 
legs  and  beak  of  a  dark  bluish  slate  colour.  They  should  not  be 
vulture-hocked  :  wc  consider  this  a  great  blemish,  and  would 
immediately  destroy  all  birds  with  the  slightest  appearance  of 
it.  The  toes  should  be  as  much  as  possible  like  the  Dorking's, 
for  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  toes  growing  out  of  each  other  are  a 
great  blemish.  The  comb  should  be  darl  and  mulberry-shaped ; 
it  should  be  smooth  and  fine  in  texture,  and  not  rough.  Our 
idea  of  a  perfect  comb  for  a  Silky  cock  is  that  on  the  cockerel 
of  the  firet-prize  Alexandra  Palace  pair,  which  were  claimed 
there  for  the  large  sum  of  XIO,  which  is  an  extraordinary  price 
for  birds  cf  this  breed  so  little  cultivated  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  comb  is  slightly  hollow  in  the  centre,  but  this  for  a  Silky 
comb  is  rather  a  point  than  a  defect.  The  crests  should  be 
large,  in  the  pullets  almost  hiding  the  combs,  and  they  should 
be  globular  and  compact,  not  like  the  crest  of  a  cockatoo.  The 
leg-feathering  thoold  be  distinct  and  go  all  down  the  legs  to  the 


middle  toe  ;  but  heavy  feathering  is  not  desirable  er  pretty— all 
that  is  wanted  is  a  narrow  margin  or  edging  of  feathering  down 
the  legs.  The  earlobes  should  be  turquoise  blue  in  colour :  this 
is  much  more  easily  obtained  in  the  pullets  than  in  the  cock- 
erels. In  the  latter  it  generally  comes  streaked  with  white. 
We  have,  however,  seen  perfectly  blue  lobes  in  cockerels  as 
vivid  in  colour  as  in  any  pullets.  In  the  second  year  in  both 
sexes,  however,  the  colour  is  apt  to  fade  and  the  lobes  to  come 
almost  white :  this  is  very  ugly,  and  would  prevent,  or  should 
prevent,  a  bird  winning  in  strong  competition.  To  remedy  this 
many  do  not  try  for  the  blue  ears  at  all,  but  breed  from  and  for 
the  dark  raisin-colonred-faced  birds,  which  generally  keep  their 
colour  for  some  seasons.  Silkies,  however,  are  not  of  much  use 
for  exhibition  after  their  first  year,  for  the  leg-feathering  rarely 
comes  heavy  again  in  the  second  moult,  especially  in  the  hens. 
Of  course  it  does  sometimes,  but  we  find  it  is  the  exception. 
Young  birds  should  not  be  discarded  for  being  buff  or  pink  in 
breast,  for  very  often — in  fact  generally — it  will  moult  out  except 
in  very  bad  cases.  We  should  never,  however,  breed  from  such 
birds  where  we  could  help  it. 

A  perfect  pair  of  Silkies  for  exhibition,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  rather  small,  but  not  too  small,  round  in  shape  and  very 
fluffy  and  silky,  especially  on  the  thighs  aud  breast.  They 
should  have  hardly  any  tails,  and  no  hard  feathers  in  either  tails 
or  wings.  They  should  be  low  on  the  legs,  and  possess  all  the 
other  desired  points  as  named  above.  We  hardly  think  the 
breed  has  justice  done  to  it  in  the  show  pen,  for  it  generally  has 
to  appear  in  the  Variety  class,  and  in  that  unhappy  refuge  the 
denizens  are  so  varied  and  various  that  it  must  be  almost  a 
lottery  which  wins,  the  judge's  whims  and  fancies  being  neces- 
sarily brought  to  bear.  Still,  all  adjudicators  should  remember 
that  it  really  is  as  difficult  a  matter  to  breed  a  perfect  pen  of 
Silkies  as  it  is  anything  else.  When  we  say  perfect  we  know 
there  are  annually  but  few  such  pens  extant ;  still  most  of  those 
have  to  "  come  out "  in  the  Any  other  variety  class. 

In  mating  them  for  breeding  we  like  a  cockerel  and  two-year 
hens  best,  but  we  in  any  way  breed  generally  from  a  cockerel. 
We  look  for  distinctness  in  toes,  compact  shape  of  body,  combs 
and  crest,  before  mere  whiteness  or  leg-feathering.  The  latter 
with  judicious  crossing  can  nearly  always  be  obtained;  but  the 
good  claws  and  size  of  crest  are  very  difiicult  to  procure  and 
only  a  few  strains  possess  these  merits.  We  never  breed  from 
a  wry-tailed  cock  it  we  can  avoid  it,  as  this  is  wont  to  get  worse 
and  worse  as  years  go  on  ;  in  fact  we  know  ef  one  yard  where 
the  tails  are  thought  nothing  of,  and  many  of  the  birds  before 
their  debut  in  the  show  pen  have  Hamburgh-like  sickles,  but 
when  prepared  for  the  glories  of  the  exhibition  room  they  are 
made  to  undergo  the  Bo-peep  penalty  and  leave  their  tails 
behind  them.  This  often  happens,  too,  in  the  case  of  hocks,  for 
during  the  past  season  many  of  the  Silkies  have  been  as  much 
plucked  in  their  hocks  as  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  This  latter  evil 
we  lay  entirely  at  the  judges'  doors,  for  if  they  will  insist  on 
such  an  absurd  amount  of  leg-feather  they  must  expect  hooks. 
We  do  not  for  an  instant  wish  to  be  thought  to  object  to  leg- 
feathering — very  far  indeed  from  it,  but  ouly  a  narrow  strip  or 
edging  down  the  legs  is  needed  or  desirable  for  beauty  in  our 
opinion.  A  perfect  Silky  feather  is  a  most  beautiful  thing.  We 
have  often  had  letters  from  ladies,  who  have  seen  our  birds  at 
the  shows,  writing  to  beg  us  to  sell  them  the  feathers  by  the 
ounce  for  fancy-work  in  swans  and  such  like.  A  very  admirable 
illustration  of  Silky  feathers,  one  in  the  natural  state  and  one 
magnified,  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Silkies  in  the 
"  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry."  The  feather  which  is  not  mag- 
nified is  a  perfect  representation  of  what  the  feathers  should  be 
in  the  fluff  of  good  specimens. 

To  hatch  for  exhibition  the  time  must  depend  upon  the  month 
when  they  are  wanted  for.  A  bird  rarely  gets  perfect  in  points 
until  it  is  five  or  six  months  old,  and  some  late-hatched  birds  do 
not  thoroughly  get  their  matured  plumage  till  the  second  year ; 
still,  generally,  birds  hatched  in  May  and  June  will  be  quite 
ready  for  the  Palace  and  Oxford  Shows,  at  both  of  which  places 
they  have  classes.  Sometimes  they  are  for  some  weeks,  when 
about  four  months  old,  quite  yellow  on  the  breast  and  wings. 
This  colour,  however,  is  in  no  way  similar  to  the  baft  or  pink 
which  we  have  mentioned  before,  but  resembles  feathers  dipped 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  is  merely  the  sap  in  the  feathers, 
and  will  generally  come  quite  right.  We  have  seen  birds  almost 
lemon-coloured  from  this  which  have  in  time  come  snow-white, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  more  common  to  some  strains  than 
others.  Still,  no  bird  should  be  too  soon  discarded  for  this 
peculiarity. 

Silkies  are  good  and  rough  feeders.  Nothing  comes  amiss. 
They  eat  everything  greedily  which  a  fowl  can  eat,  but  we  never 
give  maize,  believing  it  tends  to  making  the  plumage  yellow. 
Silkies,  like  all  other  white  birds,  are  liable  to  being  sunburnt: 
but  this  again  we  believe  is  more  in  some  strains  than  iu  others. 
Birds  for  exhibition  should,  however,  be  kr-t  in  the  shade, 
where  they  can  have  the  shelter  of  living  shrubs  and  underwood, 
and  then  they  will  rarely  change  colour.  It  is  more  often  seen 
in  the  cocks  than  in  the  hens,  though  we  have  observed  at 
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shows  and  elsewhere  the  latter  almost  golden  in  necl;-hackles 
from  being  kept  in  au  open  and  exposed  place  where  there  was 
no  shelter  from  the  winds  or  snn. 


CUTTING  THE   COMBS  OF   COCKS. 

At  the  Sittingbourne  Petty  Sessions  Charles  Sayer,  landlord 
of  a  pnblichouse  at  Eainham  near  Sittingbourne,  and  John 
Manning,  veterinary  surgeon  of  Rochester,  appeared  in  answer 
to  sammonees  iesued  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  for  having  unlawfully 
ill-treated  three  Bantam  cocks  by  cutting  their  combs.  The 
only  qnestion  was  whether  the  operation  of  cutting  the  combs 
of  cooks  is  cruel. — Mr.  James  Broard,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  stated  on  oath 
that  the  practice  of  "dubbing,"  or  cutting  the  combs  cf  cocks, 
inflicted  great  pain  upon  the  birds,  and  they  were  not  benefited 
or  improved  by  the  operation.  Several  nerves  must  be  severed 
in  the  operation.  Indeed,  he  said  the  comb  of  a  cock  was  the 
most  vascular  part  of  the  whole  body. — Mr.  William  Henry 
Jones,  M.R.C.V.S.,  gave  corroborative  evidence. — Mr.  Frederick 
Crook,  one  of  the  editors  of  Land  and  Water^  and  one  of  the 
principal  judges  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Shows,  deposed 
that  it  was  very  detrimental  to  birds  to  cut  their  combs.  He 
discouraged  the  practice  as  much  as  possible;  he  wrote  against 
it,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coatts 
to  offer  prizes  for  "undubbed"  birds.  He  would  like  to  make 
it  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  poultry  shows  that  the  birds  should  not 
have  their  combs  cut. — Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  the  well-known 
animal  painter,  was  then  called,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  practice  of  cutting  the  combs  of  cocks  caused 
them  great  pain,  and  spoiled  their  appearance. 

The  magistrates,  after  consulting  in  private,  dismissed  the 
summons,  the  chairman  stating  that  the  Bench  did  not  consider 
that  this  was  an  offence  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. — Mr. 
Smith  applied  for  a  case  to  a  higher  coart  and  the  magistrates 
granted  it. 

WOLVEKHAMPTON  SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  &c. 

Had  the  Show  not  included  a  Sunday  the  entries  would  have 
most  probably  been  heavier,  for  as  it  was  many  of  the  classes 
were  but  lightly  filled.  In  Game  the  cup  went  to  a  fine  old 
Black  Red  cock,  good  in  shape  and  head,  and  grand  in  carriage. 
Mr.  Mathew  walked-off  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty,  but 
his  birds  were  so  hard  in  feather  and  glossy  from  good  condition, 
and  to  win  in  Game  these  points  must  be  observed.  .  lu  Malays 
we  thought  the  winners  well  placed.  Of  Brahmas  the  first  hen 
was  a  beauty,  and  exquisitely  marked.  The  cup  went  to  a 
cockerel,  large  in  body  and  good  in  colour.  The  first  hen  and 
first  pullet  must,  however,  have  run  him  close  for  the  cup.  A 
very  lovely  pullet,  large  and  good  in  hackles,  won  the  cup  in 
Lights.  The  first  Light  cockerel  was  a  well-standing  bird,  and 
large  in  body.  We  certainly  thought,  taking  class  by  class,  the 
Lights  on  this  occasion  surpassed  their  Dark  relatives.  Dorkings 
were  good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  did  not  come  in  the  numbers 
they  should  have  done.  The  cup  went  to  old  Coloured,  a  nice 
pen,  where  the  hen  was  large  and  good  in  colour.  Of  Silver- 
Greys  every  pen  noticed.  In  Whites  the  first  hen  was  a  very 
good  one,  square  and  large.  Of  Cuckoos  the  three  pens  all 
belonged  to  one  exhibitor.  We  cannot  discern  why  this  variety 
has  not  more  admirers  if,  as  we  believe,  they  are  great  layers. 
Cochins  were  simply  grand,  all  colours  equally  good.  The  cup 
went  to  fine  old  Buffs,  lots  of  pens,  however,  pressing  on  them 
for  cup  honours,  but  we  liked  the  award.  Buff  pullets  |were 
remarkable  for  good  colour,  and  Partridges  for  pencilling.  We 
liked  the  winning  cockerels  very  much  of  this  latter  colour,  and 
have  watched  their  owner  with  interest  advancing  until  he  here 
has  reached  the  top.  Whites  were  very  fine,  and  there  was 
really  scarcely  anything  to  choose  between  the  third-prize  and 
the  very  highly  commended  pens.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  as 
good  as  the  second  or  third.  Blacks  were  capital,  and  we  hail 
the  first-prize  owner's  arrival  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Darby's  bird 
was  splendid.  Houdans  were  very  few,  and  Crcves  were  also 
good  in  quality.  Of  Spanish  after  the  winners  we  noticed 
nothing  remarkable.  The  winning  hens  were  good  in  face,  and 
nicely  shown.  Polands  were  very  good ;  most  splendid  Silvers 
first,  grand  Golds  second,  and  admirable  Blacks  third,  with 
huge  crests.  Samhurghs  made  a  nice  display.  The  winning 
Gold-pencils  were  very  good,  and  the  pullet  beautifully  pencilled. 
The  first  Gold-spangled  cock  was  a  grand  bird,  and  in  fine  order. 
Game  Bamtams  were  good,  and  in  the  Variety  class  a  pen  of 
excellent  Blacks  were  first.  In  the  Variety  class  Indian  Jungles 
were  first,  Black  Hamburghs  second,  good  in  style  and  colour,  and 
Cuckoo  Cochins  third,  good  Silkies,  La  Fleche,  and  more  Black 
Hamburghs  being  highly  commended.  The  Sale  classes  were 
large.  Some  of  the  birds  were  good,  but  sale  classes  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be  for  bargains,  and  become  now  more  of  a 
lottery,  as  a  kind  of  finale  to  a  show.  Aylesburys  were  good, 
but  Rouens  still  better;  the  winning  pens  of  Eouens  being 


first-class,  good  in  colour  and  very  large.  In  the  Variety  Duck 
class  every  pen  nearly  was  worthy  of  nole.  The  rare  Paradise 
Shield  Drakes  of  Mr.  Serjeantson  were  first,  and  secured  much 
admiration.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  very  lustrous  and  good  pair  of 
Blacks,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  found  a  place  lor  in 
the  prize  list. 

The  Pigeons  were  very  fair  in  quality.  Mr.  Yardley's  Carriers 
and  Mr.  Pratt's  Pouters  were  all  good  birds  and  well  shown.  We 
liked  the  first  cock  in  Pouters  very  much.  He  was  long  ia 
limb  and  good  in  colour.  A  good  Red  Chequer  won  in  Ant- 
werps — a  useful-looking  and  well-made  bird,  and  a  nice  Dun 
second.  Of  the  Fantails  the  three  winners  were  perfect  gems. 
Mr.  SerjeantEon's  first  was  a  beauty  for  tail,  and  in  spotless 
feather.  The  Turbits  were  moderate— a  neat  Bed  second.  The 
Yellow  was  also  a  good  one.  lu  the  Variety  class  were  good 
Blondinettes,  a  Fire  Pigeon,  and  some  fair  Magpies. 

Game.— B!ac)t  Red— Cockerels  -1,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  2,  J.  Palmer, 
Wedneabury.  S,  G.  Walters.  Worcester.  Brown  ned.—Cockereh.—\  and  2.  S. 
Matthew.  8,  Capt.  J.  Forsyth.Tettenhall.  Ercepting  Broun  and  Black  Beds. 
—Cockerels.—},  8.  Matthew.  2,  D.  Hulmo,  AlrewaM.  a,  D.  Harley,  Edinburgh. 
Any  variety.— Cock  — L'ui)  and  1,  S.  Matthew.  2,  W.  i  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  3,  D. 
Harley.  Hen.— 1,  T.Matthew.  2  and  3,  J.  t'orsyth.  Mjuvs.-l,  Mi39  A.  Brooke, 
Shrawarden.  2,  G.  Buruell.  Rugeley.  3,  J.  Hinton,  Warminater.  BRiHUAS.— 
Dark.— Cock.— 1.  Hon.  Misa  Duuglaa  Pennant,  Penrhyn  Caalle.  2,  T.  F.  AnsdeU. 

3.  Key.  A  Van  Straubenzee.  Tettenhall  Vicarase.  Hen.—\,  Newnhatn  and 
Manby,  Wolverhampton.  2,  F.  Hulbrook.  3,  E.  Piitchard,  Tettenhall.  Cock- 
erels  —Cup,  1,  and  4,  Horace  Lingwood,  Greeting.  2,  E.  P.  f  ercival.  8,  J.  Lyon. 
Pii»^(s.-l,  Newnham  &  Manby.  2,  Horace  Lingwood.  S.J.Long.  4,  J.  Biddle, 
Birmingham.  Lij/ii.-tJocfc.—l.  Horace  Lingwood.  2.  R.  E.  HorstalL  S.Mrs. 
A  Tindal,  Aylesbury.  I?fn.— 1,  S.  Sambruok.  2,  F.  Holbrook.  3,  J.  Bloodworth, 
Cheltenhdm.  Cockerelt.-i.  P.  Haines.  2,  R.  E.  HortfaU.  3,  T.  A.  Uean.  4,  W 
Teid.    f>«iIfb.-Cupandl,R  E.  HorBfall.    2,  P.  Haints.    3,  Horace  Lingwood. 

4.  W.  Tedd.  DonKinGS.— Coloured,  except  tiili>er-Grey.—Cuv  and  1,  J.  White. 
2,J.Copple.  S.W.Badger.  .5Uwr  Orci/.-l,  W.  Koe.  jun.,  . Newark^  2,  W.  W. 
Ruttlid'e.  3,Mi8s  Paaley.  HViilc.-L  A.  Darby,  Shrewbbiiry.  2,  R.  Boisaier. 
3,  W  Badger.  CjiCfcoo.— I.  Countees  of  Dartmouth,  PatshuB.  Cochin  Chi.vas, 
— Cinnamon  anci  BuJ.— Cup  and  1,W.  A.  Bnrnell.  2,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  3.  Mrs. 
Allsopp,  Hiudlip  HalL  Cocfcfrf(s.— I,  Mra  A.  Tmflal.  2  and  8,  W.  A.  Eurnel , 
SouthweB.  Pullets. —1  and  S,  W.  A.  Bindley,  Edgbaaton.  2,  W.  A.  Burnell. 
Broun  and  Partridite-feathered.—\,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch. 
3,  J.  H.  Jones.  Cockerels.-l  and  2,  G.  Shrimpton,  LcifbtonEuzzard.  3,  J.  H. 
Jones.  PuKcte.-l,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2,  F.  Bennett,  Shilnal.  3,  J.  H.  Jonea. 
lr/ii(e  —1,  Mrs.  A.  'lindal.  2,  J.  Blondwortb.  S.  W.  A.  Burnell.  Black— 1,  T.  F. 
AnsdeU,  Cowley  Mount.  2,  G.  Fortey.  3,  A.  Darby.  Hot;DiN9— Coct.— I,  E. 
B.  Wood.  2,  1.  3.  Tate.  3,  S.  W.  Thomas.  7iin.-L  W.  Dring.  2,  P.  W. 
Thomas.  3,  F.  St.  John.  Cbeve-Cceubs  — I,  Mrs.  Crois.  2,  Hon.  C.  Parker. 
Spanisb.- Coct.- 1,  D.  M.  MUls.  2,  E.  Jackson.  3,  W.  Smallwood.    Hen— I  and 

2,  Mra.  AIIsipp.  S.J.Barry.  Polands. -1.  G.  Adkins.  2.  A.  i  W.  H.  Silvester. 
8,  A.  Darby.    HAMBUROBB.-GoWen-spanfflct!.— I,  T.  Blakeman.   2,  W.  S.Evans. 

3,  Oapt.  Anneslev.  Silverspangled.-l,  H.  Feast.  2.  J.  Preaton.  3,  A.  Stirling. 
aolden-pencilled.—\,  H.  Thompson.  2.  H.  Pickles  3,  T.  4  W.  F  awcett.  bilner- 
penciUed.—l,  K.  W.  Bracewell.  2,  F.  W.  Me.tneU.  3,  H.  Feast.  Bantams.— 
Game.—l  E.  Y.  Ardagh.  2.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hunter.  3,  W  Adams.  Sebnghts.—l  and 
2,  M.  Leno.  3,  J.  W.Lloyd,  ^iij/ oCifr  carifli/.— 1,  W.  H.  Shackleton.  2,  Sir  J. 
Morris.  .«,  H.  B.  Smith.  Variety  Class  — 1,  Miaa  A.  Biooke  (Indian  Jungle). 
2,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson  (Black  Hamburghsl.  3.  T.  Atpden  (Creale  cochins). 
SELLING  Class— Bra/ima«.  Dorkings,  and  Cochins.-Cock.—l.T.Leviis  (Dark 
Brahmas).    2,  J.  Cattell  (Buff  Cochins).    S.  R.  P.  Percival  (Partridge  Cochins). 

4,  Capt.  W.  Savile  (Light  Brahmaa).  Excepting  Brahmas,  Dorktngs,  and, 
Cochins.— Cock.— 1,  E.  Jackson  (Creve-Cosurs),  2,  J.  Yatea  (Spanish).  3,  C.  F. 
Copeman  (Black  Hamburghs).  4,  W.  C.  Phillips.  Hen  -1,  H.  Blower  (^pam8h). 
2,  E.Jackson.  3,  J.  H- WatkmB.  4,  C.  F.  Copeman  (Black  Hamburghs).  orali. 
mas,  Dorkings-  or  Cochins  -Ben.-l,  H.  Tomlinson  (CochioB).  2,  J.  Rock  (Dark 
Brahmas).  3,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge  (Silver-bred  Dorkmgs)   4,  H.Yardiey  (Brahmas). 

TlucKa.  — Aylesbury.  — I,  T.  Holton.  2,  W.  Sparronhawk.  3,  T.  Kmgsley. 
Rouen.— \  and  2,  W.  Evans.  3,  F.  G.  S.  Rawson.  Any  other  variety.— \,  Rev. 
W.  Serjeantson.    2,  M.  Leno.    3,  A.  &  W.  Silve»ter.  „  „  „  „• 

Pigeons  -Carriers.— Cock.-\  and  3.  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham.  2,  E.  Collier. 
He n.-l  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  3.  W.  H.  Johnson.  Poulers.-Coc/t.-l,  2.  and  3,  H. 
Pratt,  Hampton-in-Arden.  Hen.—\  and  S,  H.  Pratt.  2,  H.  Yardley.  Tumblers. 
-Cock  or  aen.-l,  W.  &  B.  Adams,  Beverley.  2  and  3,  H.  Yardley.  Bards  — 
Cock  or  Hen  —1,  2.  and  S.  H.  Yardley.  Dragoons.-Cock  or  Hen  —1,  W.  Smith. 
2  and  3,  R.  Woota.    Shortfaced  Antwerps.-Cock  or  Hen.— I,  H.  D.  Gongh. 

2,  J.  J.  Bradley.  3,  C,  Gamon.  Long  faced.— Cock  or  Hen.~l,  C.  Gamon.  2.  T.  U. 
Stretch.  3,  H.  Y'ardley.  FantaiU.—Cock  or  Hen.— i.  Ret.  W.  Serjeantaon.  Bur- 
nell Rectory.  2,  E.  A.  Seale.  s.  J.  F.  Loversidge.  -Tacobms-Cock  or  Hen.— 
1  and  2,  E.  A.  Seale.  3,  W.  T.  Breeden.  Turbits.— Cock  or  Hen.-l  and  3.  E.  A. 
Seale.    2,  E.  Sharrod.    English  Owls.-Cock  or  Hen.-l.  R.  Woods.    2,  T.  Clifl. 

3,  Ward  X  Rhodes.  Nuns.-Coek  or  Hen— KB-  A.  Seale.  2,  Miss  A.  Brooke. 
3,  P.  Hinde.  Any  ollur  varietv.-  Cock  or  Hen.—l  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  3,  E.  A. 
Seale.    Selling  Class.— Coct  or  Hen  -1  and  2,  H.  Yardley.    3,  E.  Collier. 

JvjyaES.—Poultri/  and  Pigeons:  Mr.  Hewitt,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham;  Mr. 'Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston;  Mr.  J.  Dixon, 
North  Park,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  H.  Allsop,  Birmingham. 


MAIDSTONE   SHOW  OF   POULTRY,  &c. 

We  regret  that  this  Show  is  at  present  confined  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  we  hope  by  another  year  that  this  Exhibition  will, 
like  its  neighbour  at  Canterbury,  be  open  to  otilsiders  within  at 
least  a  certain  radius.  Dorkings  are  generally  the  piece  do 
resistance  at  most  Kentish  shows,  but  here  the  quality  and 
quantity  was  not  up  to  the  Kentish  standard.  The  Coloured 
hen  in  the  cup  pen  was  a  very  good  bird.  Silver-Greys  need  no 
notice  ;  and  Whites,  except  the  first  and  second  pens,  were  only 
an  average  collection.  The  second  pair  were  very  clear  in  colour 
and  smart,  but  certainly  small.  In  Cochins  the  cup  went  to 
good  Buffs ;  second  also  a  very  good  pen  for  colour,  but  the 
pullet  not  quite  heavily  feathered  enough.  In  the  next  class  a 
good  pair  of  Whites  were  first,  the  hen  very  good ;  second  fair 
Whites;  and  third  only  moderate  Blacks.  Spanish  were  poor 
and  Brahmas  were  moderate.  Lights  were  better,  and  the  prize 
pens  were  all  excellent.  We  were  glad  to  find  Miss  Hales 
winning  again.  The  cup  pullet  was  a  beauty,  and  the  second 
not  far  from  her  in  quality.  Game  were  especially  remarkable 
for  the  Piles  of  Mr.  Fitz-Herberfc.    They  were  sent  in  beautiful 
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bloom  and  condition.  Black  Reds  had  to  compete  with  Dack- 
winge  ;  they  won  firBt,  however,  and  good  they  were.  Of  Sam- 
burghs  the  Pencilled  were  the  best.  A  neat  pair  of  Golds  won 
the  cnp,  Silvers  being  second  ;  while  in  Spangles  Gold  were  first 
again  and  Silvers  second.  Of  Houdans  the  cup  pen  was  really 
a  bijou,  and  we  congratnlate  their  owner  on  possessing  them. 
Mrs.  Vallance  had  a  wonderfally  good  hen,  and  so,  too,  was  this 
lady's  highly  commended  pen.  In  Creves  we  liked  the  highly 
commended  pen  of  Mr.  Dring's  next  best  to  the  first-prize  pair. 
The  winners  were  good  in  colour  and  fair  in  size.  In  the  Variety 
class  Silkies  were  first.  The  cockerel  we  believe  was  the  same 
bird  as  won  first  at  the  Alexandra  and  there  claimed ;  second 
moderate  Black  Hamburghs,  and  third  good  La  Fltiche.  Bantams 
were  capital,  the  Game  breeds  and  the  Variety  class  as  well. 
A  good  pen  was,  we  learn,  disqualified  for  plucking,  because 
their  owner  was  one  of  those  foolish  ones  who  "cannot  leave 
well  alone."  Waterfowl  were  good,  Aylesburys  being  capital 
and  Eouens  well  judged  and  good  in  colour.  In  the  Variety 
class  Carolinas  were  first  and  third,  and  Pintails  second.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  this  class  looking  up  here,  for  often  it 
has  been  quite  deserted.  Geese  and  Turkeys  were  admirable. 
The  Sale  classes  were  moderate,  and  the  winners  call  for  no 
notice. 

Pigeons. — In  Carriers  a  Black  of  ordinary  qualities  won.  In 
Pouters  a  pretty  Red  was  first,  and  a  middling  Yellow  second. 
Fantails  were  very  good,  and  a  charming  pen  of  Whites  won 
first.  Tumblers  and  Trumpeters  were  miserable.  Jacobins 
made  a  better  class,  but  we  venture  to  advise  onr  Kentish 
Pigeon  friends  to  get  some  new  blood  in  their  lofts.  Homing 
Antwerps  were  fair,  and  in  the  Variety  class  a  nice  pen  of  Barbs, 
very  fair  in  head  and  eyes,  were  first,  and  pretty  Swallows 
second.     The  prize  awards  were  : — 

Dorkings.— Colowr^rf.—l,  Cnp,  and  S,  R.  Cheeeeman.  2,  G.  W.  Greenhill- 
Silver  Grty.—\  and  2,  F.  Chceaeman.  3.  J.  Boulding.  White.— \  and  Cap.  Mra- 
"W.  ttratford.  2,  R.  A.  Boissier.  3,  Major  W.  Plommer.  Cochins.— iJu#  or 
Cinnamon.~^\ ,  Cnp,  and  3,  G.  Dowker.  U.Mrs.  A.  Christy.  Any  other  colour. 
—1.  R  A.  Boiesier.  2.  R.  S.  Clarke.  3,  Miss  E.  Mansel.  Spanish.— Biacfc.— 
1  and  3.  J.  Francis.  2,  A.  Marchant.  Bbahmas.- i>(irt.— 1  and  Cup,  Miss  E  C. 
Sbnter.  2,  W.Jacob.  8,  J.  K.  Lawther.  iis'if.— 1.  Cup.  and  2.  Capt.  W.  Saville. 
3,  Miss  Ha]€B.  Game.— Brotrn  il€d3.—l,  F.  Wa'de.  2  and  3,  J  Jeken.  Piles. 
—1,  Cup.  2,  and  3,  G.  H.  Fitz-Herbert.  Any  other  variety  —J.  G.  H.  Fitz-Herbert. 
9,  E.  Rice.  3,  Barms  &  Elliott.  TikTABVHGUi —Gold  or  Silver.spangled.—\,'B. 
Norton.  2,  J.  K.  Lawtber.  3,  J.  B.  Slater.  Gold  or  SiLver.pencHled.—\,Cu^, 
and  8.  G.  Bowkfr.  2,  B.Norton.  Extra  3.  H.  Wbite.  Boudanb.— I.  Cup.and  2, 
W.  Dring.  3,  Mra.  Vallance.  Creve-C(Eubp.— 1.  Miss  A.  Sharp.  2,  H.  Stephens. 
3.  F.  Lake.  Any  othee  Variett.— 1,  H.  Stephens.  2.  H.  H.  StickiDKS.  3,  W. 
DriUR.  BANTAMS.-Oame.— 1  and  3,  W.  S.  Mari.h.  2,  F.  Warde.  Not  Game.— 
1,  W.  Wbite.    2,  L.  G.  Morrell.    3,  W.  S.  Monckton. 

Ducks.- ^yiesiurv.- 1  and  2.  W,  Jacob.  3.  F.  K.  Arter.  iJouen.— 1,F.  Checse- 
man.  2,  F.  Warde.  3,  C.  Ratcliffe.  .4ny  oi'ierrariXi/.- 1.  F.  Cbeeseman.  2,G. 
Dowker.  8,  L.  O.  Morrell-  GEKtE.—l,  G.  H.  Fitz-Herbert.  2.  Mrs.  T.  Powell. 
3,  Mrs.  W.  Stratford.  Tubketh,- 1,  F.  Warde.  2.  G.  Dowker.  3.  Mrs.  W. 
Stratfor.1.  Selmno  Claps.-  Cock.—\  and  Cup.  H.  Stephens.  2,  Capt.  W.  Saville. 
S,  W.  White,  bens  or  Ducks.— 1,  Capt.  W.  Sarille.  2,  R.  Cheeseman.  8,  T. 
Goodwin. 

Pigeons.— Carricrs.-l  and  3,  G.  H.  Nutt.  2.  J.  Chandler.  Pouters.-l,  2, 
and  3,  G.  H.  Nnlt.  Fan(ai(«.— 1,  W.  Dring.  2.  Master  G.  E.  Dowker.  3.  Mrs. 
Hawley.  Tumblers.— 1  and  3,  no  awards.  2.  P.  F.  Lancaster.  Truvipeters. 
— 1,  H.  A.  Beeves.  2  and  3,  no  awards.  Jacobin^.— 1,  P.  Stonbam.  2,  E. 
Goodwin.  8.  P.  F.  Lancaster.  Homing  Antieerps.-l,  E.  Durrant.  2,  E. 
Winwood.  3.  W.  S.  Marsh.  Any  other  Variety-l,  O.  H.  Nutt.  2,  W. 
Simmonds.  3,  E.  Rose.  Selling  Class.— 1,  J.  Chandler.  2,  M.  Sandford. 
3,F.  Pine.jun. 

RAltDiTS.—Lop-^nrf(i.—),T.  Wood,  Jan.  2.  G.  H.  Nutt.  Himalayan.— 1,G.W. 
Greenhill.  2,  W.  S.  Monckton.  .Silrer-Orey.—I,  H.  Barham.  2.  G.  H.  Nutt. 
Belgian  Habe.— 1,  H.  Barham.  ?,  G.  H.  Pobinson.  Any  other  Variety.— 
1,  R.  A.  Boissier.    2,  H.  Pankhnrst.    Selling  Class.— 1  and  2,  G.  H.  Nutt, 

Judge. — Mr.  Teebay. 


THE   JACOBIN. 


had  Trumpeters  that  were  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  imported 
birds,  in  fact  rather  neater.  The  feathers  on  their  legs  were 
by  measurement  Sj  inches,  the  colour  dense  black  with  good 
mottling.  |They  were  never  beaten  when  shown,  and  their 
points  were  just  the  same  as  those  shown  now  as  Foreign  ; 
therefore  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Jacobin  controversy,  for 
the  modern  so-called  Jacobin  does  not  possess  any  of  the  points 
of  the  true  Jacobin.  The  true  should  have  hock,  chain,  and 
tippet,  this  last  was  the  part  that  laid  over  the  shoulders.  The 
things  shown  now  in  the  Jacobin  classes  lack  all  the  beautiful 
curves  and  grace  of  the  true  bird. 

"Wiltshire  Rector"  also  says,  "If  the  minority  wish  to 
revive  the  old  type  let  them  offer  prizes."  This  is  not  at  all  a 
courteous  way  of  meeting  the  question.  There  is  the  true  Jacobin 
as  the  points  were  laid  down,  and  fanciful  judges  have  thought 
proper  to  award  prizes  to  birds  not  possessing  those  points, 
and  thereby  done  the  true  breed  an  injury.  Let  them  call 
the  modern  things  what  they  like,  and  have  classes  for  them, 
but  they  cannot  in  justice  give  them  prizes  as  Jacobins.  At 
Birmingham  I  have  met  several  old  fanciers,  and  they  said  that 
they  regretted  exceedingly  the  present  style  of  breed,  and  one 
in  particular  said  he  was  obliged  to  breed  to  that  style,  as 
certain  persons  judging  would  not  look  at  the  true  Jacobin. 

I  do  not  see  where  the  "  Wiltshire  Rector's  "  toleration  is 
when  he  says  "  Let  them  ofier  prizes,  itc."  However,  to  the 
point.  As  I  find  it  is  the  wish  of  very  many  fanciers  that  the 
bird  called  a  Jacobin  should  be  judged  to  the  true  points,  I  give 
notice  that  wherever  I  act  as  Judge  I  shall  judge  according  to 
the  true  standard,  and  I  hold  tbat  white  thighs  are  a  diB- 
qnalification.  Not  only  shall  I  so  judge,  but  I  am  told  by 
more  than  one  of  our  best  judges  that  it  is  their  intention  to  do 
so  likewise.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  names,  but  I  am  very 
happy  to  find  that  they  have  the  spirit  to  try  and  remedy  an 
evil  arising  from  bad  judging,  and  judging  according  to  one's 
fancy  instead  of  rules.  I  have  now  written  all  I  mean  to  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  continue 
the  controversy  farther,  and  I  quite  agree  with  all  Mr.  Ure  said 
in  his  last  letter,  "  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  true 
Jacobin  and  the  modern  thing  so  called." — Habbison  Wsnt. 


I  HAVE  been  so  exceedingly  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time  to 
notice  the  remarks  of  "  Wiltshire  Rector,"  attached  to  the 
engraving  of  a  Jacobin  of  110  years  ago  (No.  767,  page  521),  and 
after  reading  them  I  felt  they  required  some  notice  from  me, 
especially  as  I  differ  widely  with  him  in  what  he  writes.  Nor 
does  he,  I  think,  display  his  usual  courteous  manner  therein 
when  he  says,  "  Old  men  think  what  passed  in  the  youth  the 
best,  in  old  age  the  past  is  idealised."  I  am  an  old  fancier, 
though  as  yet  not  such  a  very  old  man.  And  he  says  further 
that  truth  as  usual  lies  in  the  middle  path.  I  never  knew 
that  such  was  usual,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  applies  in  this  case. 

He  says,  "  There  have  been  changes  in  the  fancy.  The  Turbit, 
for  instance,  was  first  plain-headed,  then  shell-crowned,  and 
lastly,  as  now,  point-headed."  For  over  forty  years  the  proper 
Turbit  had  a  point  head,  plain  heads  were  reckoned  wrong,  and 
it  was  only  about  twenty  years  ago  that  the  shell  head  came  into 
vogue,  and  the  point  fanciers  then  contended  that  they  were 
rigbt,  and  I  am  very  greatly  surprised  that  "Wiltshire 
Eector"  should  state  that  the  point  is  new,  aa  I  am  sure  it  will 
provoke  more  than  a  smile  from  all  old  Turbit  fanciers.  The 
Turbits  have  not  varied  in  this  respect  during  my  remem- 
brance, and  I  am  and  have  been  a  Turbit  fancier.  So  this  does 
not  bear  on  the  Jacobin  question. 

As  regards  the  English  and  Foreign  On-ls,  their  points  are 
exactly  the  same,  only  one  is  larger  than  the  other.  As  regards 
the  English  Trumpeter,  it  was  precisely  the  same  in  every 
point  as  the  Foreign,  rose,  turn  crown,  mottle,  feathering  of  the 
eet,  as  the  one  now  called  Foreign — no  points  of  difference.    I 


LONDONDERRY  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  January.  The  awards 
are  as  follows  : — 

Bhahmas.— Dnrt.- Cocit.  —  1  and  3.  W.  G.  Mulligan,  Belfast.  Hen.— 1  and 
medaL  H.  J.  M'Bride,  GUford  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  Light.-Cock—3.  T.  A. 
Bond,  Londonderry.  1,  E.  T.  Herdman,  Strahane  flen.— 1  and  2.  T.  A.  Bond. 
Cochins.- Coc*.— 1  and  medal,  F.  Robertson,  Belfast.  2.  M.  Mahony.  Ben.— 
1  and  2.  F.  Robertson.  DoRKiNOS.— Cock.- 1,  Rev.  W.  Major,  Moville  Rectory. 
2,  E.  T.  Herdman.  Hen.—  l,  J.  Batlow,  Castleknock.  2,  E.  T.  Herdman. 
Spanish.- Cocfc.— 1  and  medal.  A.  C.  Jewell.  Derry.  V,W.  G.  Mulligan.  Hen.— 
1  and  medal.  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2.  J.  A.  4  M.  F.  Smyth,  Derry.  Feenoh.— Cock.— 
I.E.  T.  Herdman  (Houdan).  2,  F.Wataon,  jun.(La  Fleohe).  Hen—1,  E.  T. 
Herdman  (Houdan).  2.  F.  Watson,  Lurgan  {La  Fleche).  Hamburohb.— 1,  R.  A. 
Macdunaid.  Balljamet  (Golden-pencilled).  2,  MissL.  D  Smyth  (Black).  Gaue. 
— 1  and  medal,  J.' Ferguson,  Dalmuir.  2,  T.H.  Graham.  Bantams.— 1,  Miss  L. 
Stephens.  Dublin.  2.  L.  Stoney,  Dublin.  Ant  otheb  Variett.- 1.  J.  K.  Milner. 
2,  J.  M'Millan.  Coleraine.  Selling  Class.— Cock.— 1,  D.  Sullivan,  Dublin  (Buff 
Cochin).  2,  R.  A.  Macdonald  (Coloured  Dorking).  3.  E.  T.  Herdman  (Light 
Brahma).  H«n.-L  D.  Sullivan  (Light  Brahma)  2.  W.  G.  Mulligan.  3.  T.  A. 
Bond.  DvcKS.— Aylesbury.— 1,  F.  Robertson,  Belfast.  2.  W.  Simpson.  Bouen. 
—1  and  medal.  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2.  W.Simpson.  Any  other  variety —l^  Rev.  S. 
A.  Brenan,  Cloughton.  2,  A.  H.  Stewart.  Tubkeks.- 1,  W.  Simpson.  8,  H, 
Lyle,  Derry.    Gee8e.—1,3.  M.Moore,  Derry.    2.  W.  Simpson. 

PiQzoyB.— Carriers.— Cock  or  Ben.— I  and  2,  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery.  Pouters. 
—1  and  2,  .T.  H.  Hutchinson.  Barbs.— Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  2.  W.  A.  P.  Mont- 
gomery. Tumblers.— Cock  or  Hen.—l,  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery.  2,  E.  R.  Lncas. 
Jacobins.—Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  2.  J.  Pyper.  Fantails.— Cock  or  Ben.— I,  A. 
Corscaden.  2,  M.  F.  Smyth.  Any  other  variety.  — l.Yf.  G.  Henry.  2,  T.  A. 
Bond. 

Cage  Birds.— Bu.^^  or  Pale  Yellow.  —  Cock  or  Hen.  —  I,  M.  F.  Smyth.  3,  W. 
K.  Magill.  Bart  Yellow  or  Jonque.—Cock  or  Hen.—\.  C.  A.  Smyth.  2,  E.  Rea. 
Any  other  colour  or  variety.-Vock  or  Ben.— I.  M.  F.  Smyth.  2.  R.  Bums. 
J'ounj.-L  M.  F.  Smyth.  2.  A.  J.  M'Kinlay.  il/u!««.-l,  W.  K.  Magill.  2.  W.  S. 
Mitchell.  British  Birds.-l,^.  F.  Smyth.  2,  C.  Watson.  Forei^  Birds.  Parrots, 
Parroquets.  Cockatoos,  rfc— 1,  Mra.  T.  A.  Bond.  2,  J.  W.  Corbctt.  Any  other 
variety.— 1,  Mrs.  E.  Rea.    2,  M.  F.  Smyth. 

Judge. — C.  F.  Staunton,  Esq. 


NATIONAL  PERISTERONIC   SOCIETY. 

The  Society's  meeting  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Of  Carriers  Mr.  Hedley'a  birds,  eighteen  in  number,  were  the 
majority  of  last  year,  with  long  straight-boned  beaks,  well  set. 
The  skull  long  and  flat  gave  the  birds  that  unmistakeable  look 
of  high  breeding  which  even  the  tyro  cannot  but  notice.  Mr. 
Heritage  made  an  excellent  display  of  twenty  birds  full  of  con- 
dition, with  sleek  raven  feathers  and  beautiful  in  the  outline 
that  sweeps  from  the  skull  to  the  extremity  of  the  wings  and 
tail — the  line  of  beauty  for  the  artist.  Mr.  Hodgson  showed  two 
good  birds,  but  we  missed  the  Blacks,  the  Duns,  and  the  Blues 
of  an  old  enthusiastic  member,  Mr.  Ord,  whom  we  regret  to  say 
illness  detained  at  home.  The  Carriers  of  Mr.  Keeler,  especially 
a  young  Black  hen,  we  much  admired.  Mr.  Feltham  as  usual 
made  a  good  display,  as  did  Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Crisp  afforded  us 
the  treat  of  a  pen  of  Whites ;  one  hen  was  remarkably  good. 
He  will  persevere,  we  hope,  and  fill  up  a  gap  in  our  Carrier 
classes.    He  also  exhibited  Duns,  Blacks,  and  some  good  Blnea. 
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Mr.  Cucksey,  a  yonng  member  of  the  Society,  has  already  made 
hia  mark.  A  matured  Black  cock  was  a  magnificent  bird.  Mr. 
Squaw  sent  four  birds  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  Ply- 
mouth strain.  This  gentleman's  birds  are  never  absent  from 
these  annual  grand  shows,  and  always  delight  fanciers.  Col. 
Hassard's  birds  were,  as  usual,  gcod  ;  we  especially  looked  on 
some  young  Blues  and  Silvers,  and  they  may  not  be  so  highly 
correct  in  all  points  as  Blacks  and  Duns,  but  they  at  once 
arrested  attention  to  their  slender  and  graceful  properties. 

Of  Pouters  we  counted  twenty-one  birds  all  of  great  merit, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gill.  Especially  we  noted  a  superb  Yellow 
cock.  In  contrast  to  it  stood  a  black  hen  of  highest  worth  to 
a  fancier,  together  with  Blues,  winners  of  many  prizes,  and  Reds 
of  the  highest  merit.  Mr.  Gill  would  alone  have  contributed  an 
excellent  show  Mr.  HoUoway  sent  four  good  Whites,  including 
a  cock  of  remarkably  narrow  girth,  of  fine  shape  and  propor- 
tions throughout.  Next  are  Mr.  Combe's  Pouters,  fourteen  in 
number,  also  good,  yet  amongst  them  a  conspicuously  fine  Red 
cock.  Capt.  Norman  Hill's  birds  show  the  quality  that  holds 
its  own  in  competition  and  wins  high  positions  at  the  greatest 
of  all  Pouter  exhibitions — Edinburgh.  We  were  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  most,  the  champion  Blue  or  Black  cock.  It  is  a  treat 
to  look  upon  either. 

The  Homing  birds  or  Antwerps  mustered  well.  Mr.  Gamon 
sent  eight  Long-faced  show  Antwerps  of  various  colours,  in  form 
symmetrical  and  powerful,  and  eight  Short- faced  birds  perfect  in 
head  and  beak.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  showed  a  pen  of  fourteen  Blue 
Chequers  that  looked  every  inch  flyers.  Mr.  Theobald  who  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  sent  two  pens  of  Antwerps,  beautiful 
in  colour,  in  markin.i^s,  and  in  shape. 

Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  fifteen  Carriers,  some  excellent  birds.  A 
most  interesting  pen  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Hives,  Red  Mottled 
Scanderoons,  characteristic  in  shape  of  bead  and  beak,  and  of 
a  deep  rich  red.  He  also  sent  Jacobins— White,  Blue,  and 
Self-coloured  Blacks.  Near  them  were  Mr.  Pratt's  Barbs  and 
a  second  contingent  from  the  loft  of  Mr.  Combe,  Black  and 
Yellow  Jacobins,  Y'ellow  Baldheads,  Black  Turbits,  and  Blue 
Owls. 

We  next  proceed  to  a  circle  formed  by  the  handsome  and  uni- 
form mahogany  pens  of  the  Society,  arranged  around  the 
fountain  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Palace.  First  was  a 
pen  tenanted  by  a  very  excellent  and  rare  collection  of  Tumblers 
shown  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Rochdale,  including  Beards,  some  of 
the  best  ever  seen.  Black  Mottles,  well  marked,  dolphin-eyed, 
with  good  carriage,  head  and  beak.  Mr.  H.  Johnson's  eight 
Almond  hens  were  all  of  a  good  rich  ground  colour.  Mr.  Jayne's 
contribution  —  eighty  birds  —  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Agates,  Kites,  Yellows,  Almonds,  in  all  degrees  of  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  colour  here  greeted  the  eye.  Mr.  Merck  (President) 
exhibited  Almonds  (ten)  all  of  good  colour.  More  especially  did 
we  notice  four  Almond  hens,  the  elite  amongst  the  Almonds  of 
our  day.  Mr.  Heritage's  pen  contained  Agates,  Almouds,  and 
Splashes  of  high  merit. 

This  show  afforded  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  second  pen  of 
Bleck  Mottles,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henning,  a  comparatively 
young  fancier  who  has  stepped  into  the  foremost  rank.  His 
Black  Mottles  were  charming  birds.  We  much  doubt  if  any 
better  have  been  viewed  since  those  bo  wonderfully  good  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  nearly  bewildered  the  oUer  fanciers.  We  hope  such 
a  pen  of  birds  will  be  an  annual  treat  to  fanciers.  The  same 
gentleman's  Almonds  (twelve)  were  exceptionally  good. 

Next  was  a  pen  of  very  good  Black  Beards,  some  of  them  really 
excellent  in  all  points.  Such  specimens  of  tbia  now  very  rare 
variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  South  (Vice-President),  who  also 
owns  a  pen  of  clean  cut,  good  conditioned  Baldheads.  Bald- 
heads— Blue,  Black,  Bed,  and  Yellow— were  a  pretty  group 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sprunt,  who  showed  also  Yellow,  Silver, 
and  Blue  Owls  of  excellent  colour.  We  now  arrived  at  the  pen 
of  Powdered  Silvers  shown  by  Mr.  Esquilant.  Beautiful  birds, 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  loft  of  so  renowned  a  fancier. 
English  Owls  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  .Tones  and  Mr.  Schweitzer, 
amongst  them  some  first-rate  birds.  A  pen  of  Blondinettes — a 
most  pretty  variety  —  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Schweitzer.  His 
twelve  African  Owls  — White,  Black,  and  Mauve-tailed  — were 
gems.  Mr.  Stevenson  also  had  a  nice  pen  of  this  charming 
though  delicate  variety.  Next  were  ten  of  Mr.  Hedley's  noted 
Barbs  of  the  most  highly-bred  type,  then  the  like  number  of 
Mr.  Heritage's  stock,  and  twelve  of  Mr.  Jones's.  Worthy 
neighbours. 

We  were  next  among  the  Turbits  viewing  a  fine  pen  of  twelve 
Y'ellowe,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  very  good  in  colour; 
and  in  contrast  to  them  Mr.  Taylor  showed  alongside  eight  Black 
Turbits  of  a  quality  seldom  seen.  Next  were  the  Blue  and  Silver 
Turbits  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  To  represent  the  Red  Turbits  Mr. 
South  filled  a  pen  with  twelve  birda  of  very  grand  colour,  good  in 
markings,  and  of  fine  shape.  Blue  and  Silver  Homings,  excel- 
lent birds,  were  shown.  That  popular  and  showy  bird  the  Fan- 
tail  was  well  represented,  Messrs.  Maynard  and  V.D.  M.  having 
two  pens  of  birds  with  good  tails  and  carriage.  A  gathering  of 
many  kinds  of  Toy  Pigeons  as  usual  came  from  the  loft  of  Mr. 


Vander  Meersch — viz  ,  Trumpeters,  Pigmy  Pouters,  Swallows, 
Spots,  Magpies,  together  with  a  pen  of  twelve  White  Jacobins — 
an  unusual  sight. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  Dragoons.  Not  so  numerous 
as  in  some  former  years,  yet  a  collection  noticeable  from  the 
names  of  rising  fanciers  coming  into  notice  by  a  display  of  pro- 
mising birds.  Mr.  Sargent  showed  only  for  a  second  time.  He 
has  not  been  idle  during  the  past  year,  and  had  some  good  Reds 
and  Yellows.  Mr.  Thomis  also  could  boast  of  his  pen,  for  in 
it  were  specimens  of  exceedingly  good  birds.  The  older  Dra- 
goon fanciers  were  not  absent.  Of  Silvers  and  Blues  there  were 
eighteen  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  (Secretary)  birds  that  hold  their 
ground  well  in  competition.  Mr.  Batty  also  showed  Yellows 
and  Reds ;  Mr.  Thomas,  Blues.  A  pair  of  pretty  Cumulets  were 
penned  by  Capt.  Hill.  Pigmy  Pouters  by  Mr.  Hives.  Magpies 
very  good  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

It  remains  but  to  comment  on  the  show  of  Jacobins,  at 
present  so  fashionable  a  variety  and  in  which  the  Society 
showed  great  strength.  Mr.  Hardy's  contribution  of  Yellows, 
R«ds,  Turbits,  and  Mottles  was  excellent ;  good  in  style,  close- 
ness of,  frill  and  mane.  Of  Mr.  Royd's  twenty  four  magnificent 
specimens  we  cannot  write  as  they  deserve.  They  should  have 
been  gazed  upon  by  the  Jacobin  fancier  if  he  travelled  far  to 
do  so.  In  his  pens  were  grouped  the  most  noted  birds  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  stud  we  venture  to  say  not  approached  in  quality  by 
any  of  the  more  modern  fanciers,  for  Mr.  Royd's  love  of  Jaco- 
bins date  from  years  ago.  The  prize  Yellow  cocks  were  there; 
that  gem  of  neatness  the  noted  little  Red  hen,  type  of  perfec- 
tion ;  Red  cock  with  exuberance  of  frill  feathers,  among  which 
are  interspersed  long  silken  threads  of  the  softest  texture.  Half- 
a-dozen  Red  Jacobins  were  sent  by  Mr.  Easten;  very  pretty,  neat, 
close-hooded  birds.  Mr.  Easten'a  Jacobins  are  well  known  by 
visitors  to  the  grand  shows,  and  on  this  occasion  they  well 
sustained  his  high  repute.  Of  Jacobins,  a  stud  of  ten  Yellows 
in  Mr.  Bull's  pen,  we  observed  many  an  old  Pigeon-lover  exa- 
mining with  approving  glances.  They  were  large  frilled,  round- 
headed,  down-beaked.  They  well  merited  all  the  attention  they 
attracted.  Our  description  of  this  formidable  array  of  Pigeons 
closes  with  the  notice  of  a  pen  of  fourteen  Red  Jacobins,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Batty,  who  now  appears  to  have  divided  his 
care  between  his  old  strain  of  Yellow  Dragoons  and  this  variety. 
We  wish  him  as  much  success  in  the  latter  aa  he  has  achieved 
in  the  former. 


AMERICAN   HONEY   BOXES. 

"  What  !  are  you,  too,  going  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  evi- 
dence in  support  of  your  system  of  bee-keeping  ?  "  No,  if  bee- 
keeping in  Great  Britain  cannot  stand  on  its  own  legs,  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  hold  it  up  by  American  props.  If  we  have 
much  to  learn  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  learn  it  from  our  cousins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  they  have  their  own 
warmer  climate,  and  will  manage  bees  as  best  they  can.  From 
reading  American  books  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
practical  bee-keepers  of  this  country  will  never  fill  their  honey 
pots  by  copying  the  American  practice. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  small  boxes  or  supers 
of  honeycomb  which  are  so  easily  sold  in  American  cities.  These 
boxes  are  said  to  hold  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  honeycomb.  A 
gentleman  in  this  locality  brought  one  of  these  American  boxes 
for  me  to  look  at  lately.  It  had  come  from  America  with  honey 
in  it,  but  was  empty  when  it  came  here.  It  is  very  simply  and 
cheaply  made.  The  top,  ends,  and  bottom  are  of  wood,  not 
quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  are  of  thin  glass.  It 
measures  6  inches  long,  5  inches  deep,  and  2  inches  wide— just 
wide  enough  for  one  comb.  On  the  top  of  the  box  was  a  large  black 
paper  label  with  the  following  inscription  in  golden  letters : — 


CHOICE 

WHITE   CLOVER 

HONEY, 

from  the  Apiaries  of 

J.  H.  Marsh,  Sharon,  Vt. 

Honeij  put  up  in  any 

style  desired. 

Wholesale  and 

retail. 

Well,  here  is  evidence  of  Americans  going  ahead.  Here  is  a 
box  filled  by  American  bees,  sold  in  Boston,  shipped  to  England, 
and  emptied  at  Manchester.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  box,  and 
as  it  was  smeared  with  honey  which  had  run  from  the  combs, 
I  scraped  the  glass  and  wood  with  a  view  to  taste  American 
honey.  I  gathered  about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  it,  which  did  not 
appear  or  taste  like  English  clover  honey.  If  it  was  not  sugar 
syrup  I  never  saw  or  tasted  anything  so  like  it.  I  could  not 
obtain  a  smack  of  honey  from  it.  And  the  combs  that  adhered 
to  the  wood  and  glass  were  very  much  whiter  than  the  combs 
made  in  this  country  from  clover  honey. 
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I  Bhall  try  the  small-box  system  this  year,  not  with  a  view  to 
profit,  but  to  find  ont  how  many  can  be  obtained  from  one 
stock  hive  in  a  season.  If  the  season  be  a  favourable  one  for 
honey-gathering,  the  experiment  will,  I  think,  be  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive;  and  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  have 
a.  full  account  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Whatever  number 
be  filled  they  will  contain  nothing  but  pure  honey  gathered  by 
the  bees  from  field  flowers. — A.  Pettigbew. 


THE   WONDERS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  4. 

AccoKDiKG  to  Wa'ter's  Dictionary  "a  drone  is  an  idler  or 
sluggard ;  a  bee  which  makes  no  honey."  Drone  bees  are  twenty- 
four  days  in  their  cells,  and  are  born  amid  an  active  commu- 
nity without  receiving  any  attention.  Their  introduction  to 
the  world  is  without  pageant,  and  during  their  lives  they  merit 
and  receive  but  little  patronage.  They  are  clumsy  unmannerly 
creatures,  and  quite  incapable  of  culture  or  improvement.  Their 
great  characteristic  is  laziness — dronishness  in  early  life  and 
dronishness  to  the  end.  They  have  no  inclination  for  a  life  of 
activity  and  usefulness,  and  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  gloomy  future  they  have  before  them, 
their  early  doom  and  suffering,  sorrowful  end,  I  can  never  view 
drone  life  without  being  touched  with  a  degree  of  sympathy  and 
sorrow.  They  are  very  unfortunate  creatures,  being  without  any 
weapons  or  means  of  self-defence,  and  seem  somewhat  con- 
scious of  their  inferiority  and  worthlessness.  In  watching  them 
going  in  and  out  of  their  hives,  even  in  the  heyday  of  their 
lives,  we  naturally  compare  them  to  galley-slaves,  spiritless 
and  hopeless.  The  climax  of  drone  lite  is  wonderful  and  with- 
out parallel  in  the  insect  or  animal  world.  Drone  bees  are  bred 
and  born  by  thousands  in  a  natural  way,  but  when  and  where 
do  we  find  one  dying  a  natural  death  ? 

Drones  being  males  are  produced  in  hives  when  their  bees 
have  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  swarming.  The 
swarms  take  the  old  queens  with  them,  but  before  they  emi- 
grate the  bees  prepare  royal  cells  and  place  eggs  in  them,  which 
speedily  l*ecome  perfect  princesses  ready  to  take  the  places  and 
thrones  of  their  mothers.  The  advent  of  swarming  is  generally 
preceded  by  the  production  of  dones.  Connected  with  the 
question  of  the  production  of  drones  and  their  matrimonial 
alliances  we  find  many  wonders  and  mjsteries,  but  owing  to 
their  nature  we  shall  do  well  not  to  mention  them  in  this  series 
of  letters. 

After,  some  ten  days  after,  the  bees  discover  that  their  yonng 
queens  are  laying  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  commence  to 
worry  the  drones,  which  are  harassed  and  persecuted  more 
bitterly  every  day.  Then  the  bees  resort  to  the  cruel  process  of 
hungering  the  drones  by  driving  them  from  the  combs  down  to 
the  boards,  where  they  can  find  no  food.  Here  they  may  be 
found  for  days  pining  and  languishing  from  sheer  want.  Liter- 
ally they  are  being  starved  to  death.  Many  of  them  may  be 
seen  on  the  flight  boards  with  savage  tormentors  on  their  backs 
trying  to  escape,  but  where  can  they  go  to  find  a  home  ?  Thy 
are  incapable  of  work,  and  are  the  most  stupid,  shiftless,  help- 
less creatures  possible.  Friendless  and  homeless  they  can  find 
no  rest  or  sympathy  anywhere.  Truly  the  termination  of  drone- 
life  is  a  chapter  of  horrors — rather  painful  to  write,  and  painful 
to  read. 

There  may  be  another  production  of  drones  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Hives  may  become  full  of  brood  in  July  and  August,  and 
when  this  happens  another  hatch  of  drones  will  appear.  First 
and  second  swarms  too  may  become  full  in  July  or  August,  and 
prepare  for  swarming  by  setting  a  great  number  of  drone  eggs  in 
drone  cells.  Thus  a  second  massacre  of  drones  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  generally  takes  place  in  September.  In  hives  that 
have  lost  their  queens,  or  possess  worthlees  queens,  the  bees  do 
not  kill  their  dones. 

In  most  hives  far  too  many  drones  arc  reared.  In  all  such 
too  much  drone  comb  has  been  built.  It  is  a  stroke  of  good 
policy  and  management  to  have  hives  with  very  little  drone 
comb  in  them.  When  we  come  to  write  on  practical  matters 
we  may  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  Within  the 
last  five  years  drone  traps  have  been  invented  and  introduced. 
They  are  clever  inventions,  and  answer  pretty  well.  They  are 
placed  on  the  mouths  of  hives,  so  that  all  the  working  bees  in 
going  to  the  fields  pass  through  the  traps.  The  drones  go  into 
the  traps  in  leaving  the  hives,  but  being  larger  than  workers 
they  cannot  pass  through.  They  are  caught  thus  and  easily 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  ridding  a  hive  of  its  drones  is  to 
drive  all  the  bees  and  drones  into  an  empty  hive,  catch  the 
queen,  and  pnt  her  with  a  few  bees  back  amongst  the  combs  of 
the  hive,  and  place  it  on  the  old  stand ;  then  put  the  queenless 
swarm  on  i.  boaid,  raise  the  hive  high  enough  to  let  the  workers 
come  ont.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  bees  will  have  left  their 
drones  in  a  state  of  confinement  to  the  mercy  to  the  bee- 
master,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  destroy  them  speedily. 
— A,  Pettiorew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DoEiaNG  AND  Game  Cross  (Scotch-Grey).  —  You  will  have  difficulty  in 
finding  a  hardier  fowl  than  the  Dorkiug  crossed  with  Game.  They  will  bo 
good  egg-producers  if  you  keep  early-hatched  pullets  that  will  attain  to 
matority  in  the  winter.  Pure  Game  arehardier  than  the  cross  between  them 
and  Dorkings.  The  disadvantage  is  their  pugnacity.  We  should  prefer  the 
Houdan.  You  will  find  good  mention  of  the  Game  in  all  the  poultry  books. 
We  know  no  book  especially  devoted  to  that  breed.  It  is  well  to  remark  the 
HondauB  do  not  sit,  nor  do  the  Spanish. 

Grey  and  Silvee-Gret  Dorkings  {J.  C.).— There  is  no  defined  colour 
for  the  Grey  Dorking.  The  Silver-Grey  cock  must  have  an  entirely  black 
breast  and  tail,  very  light  hackle  and  fa-Idle— not  one  white  spot  en  the 
breast,  and  no  colour  on  the  wing  hut  metallic  black  with  silver  bar.  The 
hen  should  have  a  black-and-white  striped  hackle,  a  robin  breast,  light  grey 
ft  athers  all  over  the  body,  each  having  a  white  shaft ;  no  white  spots  on  the 
plumage.  They  are  difiicult  to  breed  correctly,  as,  being  birds  of  feather,  a 
tiifiing  fault  becomes  a  fatal  one. 

Cracks  in  Cement  (E.  S.  IF.).— There  is  no  mode  of  filling  the  cracks 
than  by  inserting  some  of  the  same  kind  of  cement. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

Camden  Sqdabb,  London. 

Lat.  61°  33'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0=  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  Jeet. 


Date. 

gA.ii. 

In  thb  Day. 

1873. 

i&n 

Hygrome- 

"•3 

— 

Shade  Tem- 

Badiation 

a 

Jan. 

¥^ 

ter. 

it 

P.oC 
Ho  « 

perature. 

Temperature. 

» 

1 

Id 

On 

Feb. 

bSS-' 

Dry.  j  -Wet. 

Mai. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Id. 

VTe.SS 

30.3G4 

34.1 

34.5 

E. 

38.0 

47.8 

29  7 

61.1 

26  9 

— 

Th.  117 

SO  368 

43.2 

42  8 

S. 

38.8 

48.5 

33.8 

58  0 

31.7 

— 

Fri.  38 

Si'.Sia 

38.8 

388 

N.E. 

39.0 

45.8 

34.3 

54.6 

30.3 

— 

Sat.  29 

S  .3*5 

32,0 

32.0 

E. 

98.3 

45.5 

31.0 

62.4 

81.0 

— 

Sun  30 

30.34) 

41.9 

418 

S.W. 

30  4 

47.9 

29.4 

6S.0 

25.4 

0  052 

Mo.  81 

SJ436 

40  0 

15.2 

ss.w. 

S8  8 

54.8 

410 

85.3 

37  8 

— 

Tu.    1 

30  173 

41.5 

416 

s.s.w. 

39  8 

48.4 

42.0 

63.6 

37  6 

0110 

Means 

80.332 

40.1 

39.5 

38  4 

48.1 

84.5 

61.1 

81.3 

0.162 

REMARKS. 
26th. — Foggy  morniag,  bat  clearing  off  by  noon,  and  fice  the  remainder  of 

the  day. 
27th.— Very  thick  fog  all  day;  a  few  gleams  of  6un  about  1  p.m,  but  the  fog 

very  dense  about  3  p.m.  ;  clearer  towards  night. 
28th.— Very  foggy,  but  the  sun  managed  to  get  through  it  occasionally  in  the 

middle  of  the  day. 
29th.— Dense  fog  iu  morning,  but  the  sun  ahone  brightly  in  the  middle  of  the 

day  in  spite  of  the  still  remaining  fog,  which  got  more  dense  and 

damp  towards  night. 
30th.— Fog  in  morning,  rain  at  noon,  and  very  damp  all  the  rest  of  the 

day. 
Slfit. — A  clefir,  bright,  pleasant  day  thronghout. 
Feb.  Ist.- Rather  thick  all  day,  but  not  near  bo  much  so  as  during  the  past 

week  ;  rain  at  night. 
High  barometer,  scarcely  any  wind,  much  fog,  and  little  rain.— G.  J. 
Symons.  

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— February  2. 

There  is  very  little  alteration  to  report  from  last  week.  Late  Grapes  are 
Btiil  in  good  supply  and  fiiir  demand.  A  fiae  sample  of  Aab-leaved  Kidney 
Potatoes  from  Jersey  baa  been  in  the  market.  All  kinds  of  green  stuff  are 
now  coming  in  fair  quantities,  and  can  be  bought  at  reaaonable  prices. 


s.  d.    B.  d. 


Apples i  Bie'^o  1    0to2 

Apricots dozen  0    0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Cheatnuts buahej  12 

Currants j  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

Filberts lb,  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries qnart  0 

Grapes,  hothouse. . . .    lb.  2 

Lpmona ^  ItiO  6 

Melons each  1 


Mnlberriea lb. 

Nectarines  dozen 

Oranges %•  100 

Peaohes dozen 

Pears, kitchen.,.,    dozen 

deeeort dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums.. i  sieve 

Quinces bubhel 

Rasybetties lb. 

Strawbenies lb. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto ^100 


B.  d.     B.    d. 


OtoO 
0      0 


VEGETABLES, 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparngus 1:^100  10 

French bundle  IS 

Beans,  Kidney. . . .  i  sieve    0 

Beet, Red dozen    1 

Broccoli bundle    0 

Brussels  bprouts    i  sieve    2 

Cabbage dozen    1 

Carnits bunch    0 

Uapucums ^100    1 

Cauhtlower dozen    2 

Ct-lery bundle    1 

Coleworta..  doz.  bunches    2 

Cucumbers each    1 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Lettuce dozen 

French  Cabbage    .... 


B.  d.    B.  d. 


OtoO 
0    12 
0 
0 
6 


Leeks bunch 

Mushrooms potlle 

Mudtard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz, bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do... 

New lb. 

Hadiehes..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

I  Turnips bunch 

I  Vegetable  Marro^v3 


9.  d.     s.  d. 

0    4 too    0 

0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day     Day 

ol     I    o( 
Month  Week.' 


FEBRUARY  10—16,  187G. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 


Ta 

F 

S 

Son 
M 
To 
W 


Royal  Hoitioultural  Sooioty— Adjoum-d  Annual  Meet. 
Koyal  Institution  at  8  P.M. 
Koyal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  p.m. 
Septciagesim^. 

lioyal  Geographical  Society  at  8.80  p.m. 
Zoological  Society  at  8,80  p.m. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
[  njitteeat  11  a.^j. 


Average 

Temjieratare  near 

London. 

Day  Night.  Mean. 

h.    m. 

41.9 

30.1 

37..') 

7    2fi 

44  S 

2D.  8 

37  2 

7    25 

44!l 

296 

37.8 

7    23 

41.3 

296 

869 

7    21 

46.6 

30  9 

39.3 

7    19 

47.0 

31.3 

39  2 

7    17 

47.0 

30  6 

38  8 

7    15 

Sen 
Sets. 


Moon 
RieeB. 


Moon 

Seta. 


Moon's 
AEe. 


b.  ra 

6  12 

7  86 

8  56 

10  14 

11  81 
morn. 

0  43 


h.  m. 

8  1 

8  15 

8  27 

8  88 

8  49 

9  1 
9  17 


Days. 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


14  30 

U  80 

14  SO 

14  29 

14  27 

14  25 

14  22 


Day 

ol 

Year. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


80.0'. 


From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  45.9';  and  its  night  temperature 


EOSE    CULTURE    AND    EXHIBITING. 

"  Queen  of  the  flowers  which  made  Eden  gay." 

HEN  I  began  Eose-growiug  I  thought  the 
grand  desideratum  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  varieties  of  Roses.  I  can 
remember  well  how  I  bought  every  Rose 
to  be  found  in  such  catalogues  as  William 
Paul's,  and  how  I  thought  that  Mr.  Keynes' 
selection  was  far  too  small  to  give  one  a 
chance  of  success  at  the  shows.  I  soon, 
indeed  the  very  first  season,  found  out 
my  mistake,  I  had  spent  scores  of  pounds 
on  summer  Roses  including  all  the  cripples  that  some 
are  so  fond  of.  I  remember  going  through  my  grand 
hst  with  Mr.  Keynes,  and  how  he  laughed  as  name  after 
name  of  varieties  utterly  worthless  were  read  out.  What 
was  the  consequence  '?  Why,  my  garden,  all  vu'gin  soil 
that  I  h.ad  hauled  there  at  tremendous  expense,  was  full 
of  Baron  Provost,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Achille  Gonod, 
Madame  Chirard,  Austrian  Briars,  Juno,  Chenodole, 
Blanchfleur,  &c.,  and  when  I  came  to  cut  for  the  shows, 
of  all  the  good  sorts  I  had  only  about  two  or  three  speci- 
mens. I  had,  consequently,  to  throw  or  give  away  hun- 
dreds the  next  autumn. 

By  long  experience  I  found  out  which  are  the  very 
best,  and  now  I  confine  myself  to  about  fifty,  or  at  the 
most  sixty,  sorts,  of  which  I  grow  a  fair  number — I  mean 
by  a  fair  number  from  ten  to  twenty.  This  number  would 
give  an  amateur  a  collection  of  about  a  thousand,  which 
is  as  many  as  most  men  can  do  with.  Now,  when  the 
time  for  staging  arrives  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  a 
stand  of  good  sorts. 

As  to  what  those  sorts  are  no  one  need  be  a  moment 
in  doubt,  for  they  have  but  to  send  to  your  office  for 
the  number  of  "  our  Journal "  which  contains  the  Rose 
election  return  and  they  will  there  find  a  hst  of  as  many 
Roses  as  they  want  to  buy  placed  in  order  of  merit.  I  am, 
of  course,  writing  these  notes  principally  as  an  exhibitor 
and  for  exhibitors,  though  I  hope  the  advice  may  be 
serviceable  to  all  Rose-growers. 

Nest,  as  to  the  place  in  your  garden  (the  position) 
where  you  ought  to  grow  your  best  specimens.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  more  open  the  position  is  the  better 
the  Roses  will  do.  Of  course  the  Roses  must  face  the 
south  or  south-east,  but  what  I  mean  is,  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting Roses  by  walls  or  other  screens  is  a  false  one  ;  at 
least,  I  have  proved  it  here  to  be  so. 

I  have  just  made  a  grand  new  bed  to  contain  about  a 
thousand  Roses.  I  have  been  lifting  Roses  from  all  other 
parts -of  this  absurdly  large  place  to  plant  them  in  the 
new  bed.  Well,  every  Rose  that  has  been  grown  against 
a  wall  is  almost  worthless.  One  side  of  the  wood  is  green 
and  the  other  side  is  hard,  barkbound,  unripened  wood, 
fit  for  nothing  but  our  very  mediajval  fireplaces. 

The  wood  of  the  Teas  does  not  ripen  here,  at  least  when 
they  are  planted  against  walls. 

I  expect  this  statement  to  be  violently  contradicted, 
and  I  only  hope  it  will  cause  discussion,  because  every 
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article  that  has  to  do  with  Roses  is  so  welcome  to  the 
readers  of  our  Journal.  ]\Iy  friend  Mr.  Baker  can  endorse 
what  I  have  said  as  to  my  own  Teas,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Headley,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  other  large  Tea  Rose-growers 
will  support  mo  too. 

Of  course  climate  makes  all  the  difference ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  west  of  England,  where  we  have  not  ever 
very  hard  or  long  frosts.  I  know  that  my  brother  in 
Yorkshire  cannot  bloom  a  Tea  unless  it  is  cither  against  a 
wall,  or  in  his  Tea-Rose  house.  I  mean  a  genial  chmate 
to  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  I  write  on  Roses ;  for  I 
should  write  in  a  perfectly  different  style  if  I  dated  this 
letter  from  Yorkshire  instead  of  from  the  lovely  Monkton 
Wyld. 

My  idea  of  a  gem  of  a  position  for  a  rosery  is  such  as  I 
am  now  forming.  A  portion  of  an  old  meadow  has  (by  my 
friend  l^fr.  Baker's  advice)  been  railed-off  just  below  the 
kitchen  garden.  There  is  a  very  low  wall  at  the  back,  above 
which  are  espalier  Apple  trees,  and  about  '20  yards  farther 
away  to  the  north  is  the  Peach  wall  which  shuts  in  the 
garden.  To  the  east  of  the  rosery  there  is  a  plantation 
of  Fir  trees,  and  to  the  west  another  of  high  Hollies, 
Laurels,  &o.  To  the  south  there  is  not  a  tree  or  a  single 
obstacle  to  stop  the  free  current  of  air.  Planted  in  simple 
straight  rows  are  about  forty-eight  sorts,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  of  a  sort  according  to  the  excellency  of  the  variety. 
So  that  when  staging  for  a  show  the  boxes  can  be  placed 
under  the  Fir  trees,  and  the  Roses  cut  and  staged  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  is  Mr.  Baker's  plan,  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  amateur  grower  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  have  your  Roses  together  when  the 
exhibition  season  has  arrived.  I  can  remember  so  well 
how  I  used  to  have  to  run  with  two  blooms  in  each  hand 
and  one  between  my  teeth  at  least  300  yards  before  I 
could  stage  them.  For  we  cannot  well  adopt  the  nursery- 
man's practice  of  sending  two  boys  with  a  box  which  the 
foreman  fills  and  then  sends  back  to  the  staging  shed  ;  we 
should  require  no  end  of  men  or  "  lady  helps"  to  do  this. 

Any  advice  as  to  staging  must  be  of  use,  as  when  the 
day  arrives  how  fast  time  flies,  and  what  hard  work  it  is 
to  have  your  blooms  cut  and  staged  before  the  sun  becomes 
hot !  As  to  staging,  then,  I  would  say  this — Have  your 
boxes  ready  the  night  before  and  placed  in  a  row.  Say  you 
are  showing  in  all  the  classes  at  a  great  show,  place  your 
forty-eight  first,  then  thirty-sis  nest,  then  tnenty-four, 
and  so  on.  Then  commence  to  cut  the  variety  you  mean 
to  begin  your  boxes  with.  I  always  start  mine  with  that 
grandest  of  Roses  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  Mr.  Baker  is  very 
fond  of  Madame  Charles  Wood.  Cut  as  many  good  suit- 
able blooms  as  you  can  find  and  take  them  to  your  boxes, 
and  place  one  at  the  beginniug  of  each  stand,  then  go 
back  and  bring  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  blooms  then 
never  leave  your  or  your  man's  hands  till  they  are  placed 
in  the  tubes.  If  you  cannot  rely  on  your  knowledge  o 
the  different  sorts  you  must  have  some  one  to  find  the 
labels  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  Roses  as  you  bring 
them  in.  When  all  is  done  close  every  box,  and  have 
tliem  taken  down  into  your  wine-cellar.  Then  open  the 
lids  wide,  lock   the   cellar,   and   leave   them  in  solitude 
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undisturbed  by  anyone  (however  dear  s/ic  may  be)  till  yon 
place  them  in  yonr  carriage  for  conveyance  to  the  train,  feat 
before  yon  remove  the  boxes  from  the  cellar  you  will  have  to 
run  round  your  nursery  and  cut  every  likely  young  Rose  for 
your  spare  box.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these 
should  be  very  young,  for  you  never  know  what  sort  of  a  night 
you  may  have,  and  a  journey  always  opens  blooms  quicker 
than  anything  else.  There  are  also  many  blooms  which  open 
more  quickly  than  others,  and  have  to  be  cut  very  young 
indeed. 

I  think  I  have  shown  my  hand  snffioiently  for  one  letter. 
If,  however,  my  dear  old  friends  the  head  Rose  nurserymen 
would  only  add  to  their  descriptions  of  the  Roses  in  the  cata- 
logues such  words  as  "  A  good  traveller  ;  "  "  must  be  cnt  very 
young  ;  "  "  loses  colour  on  the  road,"  &a.,  they  would  confer  a 
boon  on  hundreds  of  exhibitors.  Bat  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  nothing  but  experience — experience  gained,  too,  by  re- 
peated sad  failures — will  teach,  and  we  must  all  gain  it  iu  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  Rose  here  on  earth  without  a  thorn, 
and  the  Rose  exhibitor  cannot  attain  to  that  envied  position  of 
first-prize  holder  at  the  Crystal  Palace  without  hard  work, 
frequent  disappointments,  many  heartburnings,  and  incessant 
loving  care,  feut  who  will  grudge  all  this  in  the  cause  of  the 
Rose  ?  What  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Flora's  choicest  gift 
will  hesitate  to  offer  that  which  costs  him  most  of  all — his  in- 
cessant labour,  his  constant  love?  and  if  even  once  she  answers 
hia  prayer  and  rewards  his  constancy  by  placing  him  first  at 
her  ii-te  in  the  Palace  of  crystal  he  will  be  more  than  amply 
repaid  for  all  his  toil  and  care  and  love  ;  and  as  he  pledges  her 
in  the  wine  that  bears  her  name  and  drains  a  bumper  of 
Ch.iteauLa  Rose  in  honour  o!  his  victory,  there  will  be  but 
one  thought  dominant  in  hia  heart,  and  that  will  be  the  hope 
that  each  year  will  make  the  Rose  more  honoured  and  loved. 
Vivat  Rosa  regina  florum, — John  B.  M.  Camm,  Hlonkton  Wyld. 


LILY  CULTURE   AND  LIST  OF   SPECIES 
AND  VARIETIES. 

Since  the  advent  of  Lilium  auratum  in  18C0  there  has  been 
quite  a  rage  for  Lilies,  and  many  new  species  and  distinct 
varieties  have  been  introduced  subsequently  from  Japan,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Philippine  Islands,  d-j.  All  of  them  may  be  culti- 
vated in  pots,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  in  the  open  ground 
in  England.  When  the  bulbs  are  planted  out  of  doors  they 
should  be  in  a  position  where  the  plants  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  south-west  gales.  Not  only  the  flowers  but  the 
leaves  also  are  much  injured  by  wind. 

The  culture  in  pots  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  briefly 
described.  When  the  flower-stalks  become  yellow  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  may  be  cut  down  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  convenient  after  this  the  roots  may  be  repotted. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  Lily  growers  as  to 
the  best  way  this  is  to  be  done.  Some  hold  that  it  is  injarious 
to  the  bulbs  to  shake  them  out  of  the  soil  and  separate  them, 
and  would  repot  year  after  year,  increasing  annually  the  size 
of  the  pots.  If  the  roots  are  potted  before  they  start  into 
growth  I  believe  it  is  the  beat  practice  to  shake  out  all  the  old 
soil,  and  saving  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fibrous  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  There  will  also  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
fibrous  roots  at  the  base  of  the  old  stalks,  and  these  will  have 
grown  all  round  the  bnlb.  The  best  way  is  to  twist  this  stalk 
with  all  the  roots  out  from  the  bulb. 

I  have  tried  to  grow  them  in  various  composts  and  they  do 
well  in  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  decayed  manure.  They  do 
equally  well  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  turfy  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  the  leaf  mould  to  be  omitted,  but  adding  the  same 
proportion  of  manure  and  sand  ;  one-fifth  part  of  the  compost 
ought  to  be  well-decayed  manure.  I  have  always  found  that 
the  roots  are  in  better  health  when  peat  has  been  used  in  the 
compost.  Good  peat  cinnot  be  obtained  in  all  districts,  but 
when  it  can  I  advise  its  use  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  very 
fine  Lilies  can  be  grown  without  peat  in  the  soil. 

I  believe  in  careiuUy  draining  all  pots  intended  to  grow 
plants  during  a  whole  season.  The  crocks  should  be  placed  in 
carefully,  one  large  piece  over  the  hole,  a  few  similar  bits  of 
crock  should  be  placed  over  it,  and  some  smaller  drainage  over 
all ;  the  finer  partion  of  the  compost  must  be  prevented  from 
mixing  with  this  by  placing  fibrous  turf  over  the  crocks.  In 
potting  press  the  mould  in  firmly  by  the  hand,  but  not  hard. 
The  pots  used  may  be  of  various  sizes,  one  bullj  in  the  centre 
of  a  5  or  C-inch  pot,  or  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  roots  may  be 


potted  in  a  13  or  15-inch.  I  have  also  potted  three  or  four 
roots  in  a  9-inch  pot ;  the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  surface.  After  potting  plunge  the  pots  out 
of  doors  in  some  light  material — I  find  cocoa-nut  fibre  refase 
very  useful  for  this  purpose ;  the  surface  of  the  pots  should 
be  at  least  6  inches  covered.  Early  in  Febraary  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  plunging  material  and  be  put  into  a  cold 
frame.  By  this  time  plenty  of  new  roots  will  have  formed, 
and  some  of  the  early  sorts  be  throwing  up  the  flower-stems. 
Abundant  ventilation  is  necessary,  and  in  fine  weather  the 
lights  may  be  removed.  When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors, 
or  they  may  be  kept  through  the  season  under  glass ;  if  the 
latter,  the  plants  should  be  close  to  the  glass,  the  house  to  be 
well  ventilated,  and  the  ventilators  open  night  as  well  as  day. 
I  have  had  L.  auratum  and  L.  Humboldtii  run  up  to  S  or 
10  feet  under  such  circumstances,  and  be  well  furnished  with 
leaves  from  the  base.  The  flower-stems  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  sticks,  and  when  in  flower  they  must  be  shaded 
from  the  sun. 

As  to  sorts,  L.  auratum  must  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Amongst  the  importations  from  Japan  are  many  inferior 
varieties,  but  the  best  selections  are  truly  noble  flowers. 
L.  Krameri  and  L.  Krameri  album  are  very  much  like  auratum 
in  style  of  growth  and  formation  of  flower;  the  petals  of  the 
former  are  suffused  with  pink.  L.  Leichtlinii  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful flower  of  slender  growth  ;  the  petals  gracefully  recurve. 
They  are  clear  yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  purple.  There 
is  also  a  major  form  which  is  scarce. 

L.  speciosum,  of  which  there  are  at  least  six  distinct  and 
very  beautiful  varieties,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  of  all  for 
pot  culture.  L.  Humboldtii  is  a  very  showy  species,  the 
flowers  are  orange  yellow  densely  spotted  with  brown ;  the 
petals  are  recurved,  and  the  whole  flower  resembles  L.  tigri- 
num  splendens.  L.  californicum  and  L.  pardalinum  are  nearly 
allied  species.  L.longiflorum  with  its  elegant  trumpet-shaped, 
clear  white  flowers,  should  be  in  the  most  select  collection. 
L.  Washingtonianum  is  a  handsome  species,  but  it  is  not  such 
a  fine  flower  in  cultivation  as  it  was  expected  to  be  from  the 
glowing  accounts  received  with  it.  L.  umbellatum  and  its 
varieties  L.  Thunbergianum  and  numerous  forms  thereof  are 
aU  worthy  of  culture.  L.  giganteum  is  a  grand  species  and 
likes  a  shady  sheltered  position  in  which  to  develope  its  mag- 
nificent spike  of  flowers.  L.  tigrinum  splendens  is  the  best  of 
the  Tiger  Lilies.  L.  tigrinum  fl.-pl.  is  also  a  very  fine  variety. 
L.  tenuifolium  is  a  gem,  the  stem  is  a  foot  high  furnished 
with  narrow  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  orange  scarlet,  the 
petals  elegantly  recurve!.  L.  parvum  is  also  a  small  dwarf 
species  worthy  of  culture. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IS  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  5. 

Colour  gives  to  the  world  beauty  and  ornament;  it  aids  us 
in  determining  distance  and  space,  and  enables  the  eye  mora 
readily  to  separate  objects.  AU  colours  are  contained,  in  light, 
in  a  state  of  combination,  and  are  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  three  primary  colours — viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and 
three  compound  or  intermediate  colours,  each  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  primitive  colours.  These  compound  colours  are 
purple,  green,  or  orange.  Mixtures  of  these  secondary  colours 
produce  the  tertiary  colours,  which  are  softer  and  less  definite. 
Black  and  white  may  for  all  practical  purposes,  whether  in 
painting,  floriculture,  or  landscape  gardening,  be  considered 
as  colours.  Painters  describe  colours  as  being  warm  colours  or 
cold  colours,  orange  and  red  and  those  hues  and  tints  being 
warm,  blue  and  green  being  cold  colours.  Yellow  is  of  all 
colours  the  most  allied  to  light,  while  its  complementary  purple 
is  the  darkest  of  hues;  they  contrast,  therefore,  as  to  light 
and  dark — that  is,  in  reference  to  light  alone.  Red  is  the 
most  exciting  and  positive  of  all  colours,  its  complementary 
green  the  most  soothing  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  Red  and 
green  are  non-contrasting  as  to  light  and  dark,  but  they  are 
contrasting  as  to  their  powers  of  exciting  the  eye  and  as  to 
the  power  of  colouring. 

Blue  is  the  coldest  and  most  retiring  of  all  colours,  its  com- 
plementary orange  the  warmest  and  most  advancing.  The 
contrast  is,  therefore,  both  as  to  advancing  and  retiring,  and 
as  to  hot  and  cold.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  orange  is 
complementary  to  blue,  and  blue  to  orange  ;  purple  is  a  com- 
plementary to  yellow,  and  yellow  to  purple ;  green  is  a  com- 
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plementary  to  red,  and  red  to  green.  To  discover  the  comple- 
mentary of  any  given  colonr,  say  red  for  example,  you  have 
only  to  fix  the  eyes  earnestly  on  a  spot  of  black  and  then  on  a 
spot  of  red,  when  a  dim  circle  of  green,  the  complementary 
<:olonr  to  red,  will  be  seen  around  the  red  spot.  In  the  like 
manner  the  complementary  colour  of  purple  will  be  found  to 
he  orange,  and  of  blue  yellow. 


dotted  in  a  mass  of  compound  colours,  and  thus  nothing  is 
finer  in  effect  than  a  mass  of  green  with  two  or  three  specks  of 
red  or  bright  yellow.  The  same  principle  will  hold  good  with 
white  or  black,  and  thus  a  speck  or  tivo  oi  bright,  light,  or 
clear-shining  black  may  be  placed  adjoiuing  or  among  objects 
of  any  colour  whatever.  When  I  speak  of  black  it  apphea  to 
fohage,  not  flowers  ;  indeed,  there  are  no  black  flowers  that  I 


Fig.  2G.— EeJ  E. 

The  simplest  arrangements  of  colours  are  the  combinations 
of  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  yet  that  these  combinations 
be  perfectly  harmonious  requires  great  skill  in  their  distribu- 
tion, otherwise  their  characteristics  of  simplicity  speedily  de- 
generate into  coarse  vulgarity.  Nothing  is  less  brilliant  than 
flower  beds  in  which  the  only  colours  to  be  seen  are  blue  and 
white.  Nothing  is  more  gaudy 
than  a  garden  stocked  with  a 
profusion  of  yellow  and  little 
flso.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory 
also  to  find  flowers  but  of  dif- 
ferent shades  placed  near  each 
other,  and  all  these  errors  of 
taste  should  be  avoided. 

In  order  that  a  garden  may 
be  showy  and  attractive  the 
grand  principle  in  the  employ- 
ment of  colours  is  never  to 
employ  a  compound  colour  be- 
tween the  two  primitive  colours 
which  compose  it.  For  ex- 
ample, purple  ought  never  to 
be  employed  between  blue  and 
red,  green  between  blue  and 
yellow,  or  orange  between  yel- 
low and  red.  Blue  flowers 
should  be  placed  near  orange, 
violet  next  to  yellow.  Eeds 
and  pinks  look  well  when  sur- 
rounded with  a  border  of  white 
or  grey.  Each  primitive  colour 
should  be  contrasted  with  its 
complementary  one,  which  will 
always  be  found  to  be  a  com- 
pound one.  Thus  red  is  a 
primitive  colour,  but  green  is 

a  compound  one;  yellow  is  a  primitive  colour,  but  purple   a 
compound  ;  and  blue  primitive,  orange  compound. 

In  the  CMe  of  employing  primitive  colours  in  a  combination 
without  the  compound  or  intermediate  colour  one  should  be 
planted  in  large,  and  the  other  in  small  fjuautities.  One 
primitive  colour  may  be  opposite  to  another,  and  will  have  a 
good  effect.  For  example,  adjoining  a  mass  of  blue  llieremay 
be  specks  of  red  or  yello",  but  the  primitive  colours  have  a 
better  effect  still  when  the  specks  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ".re 


Fig.  27.— Bed  F. 

am  aware  of.  The  following  examples  of  planting  cironlar  beds 
effectively  are  submitted. 

BED  E. 

1.  Lobelia  Blue  King. 

2.  Alternanthera  amtcna  spectabilis. 

3.  Alternanthera  paronyobioides  major. 

4.  White  Lobelia. 

5.  Stellariagraminea  aurea. 
This  bed  would  look  best  on 

a  sloping  bank. 

BED  F. 

1.  Coleus  Veroohaffeltii. 

2.  Leucophyton  Brownii. 

3.  Lobelia  I31ae  Stone. 

4.  Alternanthera      magnifica. 
A  deep  claret  colour. 

;j.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 
f).  Eoheveria  secunda  glauca. 
7.  Sempervivum  montanum. 

BED  G. 

1.  IresineLindeniand  Gazania 
splendens,  planted  alter- 
nately. 

2.  White  Lobelia. 

3.  Blue  Lobelia. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

5.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
— N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


KEEPING  GBAPES 
LATE. 
Fig.  28.— Bed  G.  I  QUITE  agree  with  your  cor- 

respondent "  W.  E."  that  good 
late  Grapes  can  be  had  even  with  the  disadvantages  of  growing 
plants  in  the  vineries.  I  had  charge  of  a  late  vinery  in  my 
former  situation,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  in  which  were 
greenhouse  plants,  Ac,  and  we,  like  "  W.  E.,"  took  advantage 
of  a  dry  clear  day  to  water  the  plants,  then  mopped  the  water 
up  dry,  having  opened  both  front  and  top  ventilators  to  tho- 
roughly dry  the  house.  We  were  never  troubled  with  mildew, 
the  Grapes  keeping  good  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
those  remaining  were  out  from  the  Vines,  the  stems  of  the 
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bunches  being  inserted  in  bottles  with  a  little  water  and  a 
piece  of  charcoal  in  each  bottle  to  keep  the  water  sweet,  and 
Enspended  in  a  dry  room  till  the  Grapes  were  required  for  table. 

The  varieties  were  Lady  Downe's,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Musciit 
of  Alexandria,  White  Nice,  and  Black  Alicante  ;  the  last  two 
being  the  best,  carrying  the  heaviest  bunches.  Black  Alicante 
weighing  on  an  average  nearly  3  lbs.  when  cut  from  the  Vines. 

I  £ee  reference  has  been  made  to  Gros  Culman  Grape,  ily 
experience  of  it  will  not  speak  much  in  its  favour.  We  had  it 
in  a  cool  vinery  where  there  was  but  little  or  no  fire  heat,  by 
the  side  of  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs. 
Pinee,  all  of  which  set  and  ripened  without  the  aid  of  any  tirs 
heat  whatever.  The  lunches  were  everything  that  could  bo 
desired,  but  not  so  with  Gros  Colman ;  this  Grape  was  badly 
coloured  and  very  deficient  in  flavour.  It  was  discarded  alto- 
gether from  our  collection.  Mr.  Batters,  gardener,  Chilworth 
Manor,  informed  me  some  weeks  ago  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Heckfield  last  season  and  saw  it  there  in  splendid  condition, 
Mr.  Wildsmith  thinking  very  highly  of  it. — F.  H.  FEorc. 


AURICULAS. 


If  "  Alfbed  "  be  an  enthusiastic  man,  the  letter  in  page  87 
will  have  chilled  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  him  a  few 
grains  of  solace,  and  to  show  that  he  can  live  very  comfort- 
ably without  having  either  Page's  Champion  or  Taylor's 
Glory,  let  me  extract  from  Glenny's  "  Annals  of  Horticulture  " 
for  1847  what  is  said  in  disparagement  of  these  two  varieties, 
though  in  other  respects  they  are  duly  praised.  Page's 
Champion  "  is  of  uncertain  texture,  apt  to  crack  in  the  paste, 
and  occasionally  very  much  crumpled.  The  paste  rather  thin. 
The  divisions  of  the  petals  often  go  quite  through  the  colour. 
The  pips  generally  want  flatness.  By  growing  a  number  of 
them  we  may  pick  one  fit  to  exhibit."  Of  Taylor's  Glory 
another  writer,  in  page  415,  f.ays,  "  Paste  not  circular,  ground 
colour  breaks  through  the  edge.  In  my  opinion  it  is  mueh 
overrated." 

When  these  opinions  were  given  the  plants  were  to  be  had. 
I  bought  a  Champion  at  Dickson's  in  Acre  Lane  for  a  few 
shillings,  I  think  5s.  Now  they  are  nearly  lost  and  cannot 
be  bought  the  desire  of  possessing  them  has  increased,  and 
fancy  throws  ovir  tbem  a  halo  which  conceals  defects  that 
were  visible  enough  when  they  were  cheap  and  common. — G.  S. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  General  Meeticg  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Council-rooms,  South  Kensington ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  same  day  the 
Council  very  properly  had  it  announced  in  all  the  papers  tbat 
the  annual  meeting  for  the  dispatch  of  business  would  not  be 
held  until  Thursday  the  10th  inst.  However,  at  a  thinly  attended 
meeting  yesterday  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscaweu  took  tbe 
chair  in  the  absence  of  tbe  President,  Lord  Aberdare.  At  tbe 
Council  board  there  were  prcfeut  Mr.  Webb,  tbe  Treasurer; 
Dr.  Hogg,  the  Secretary ;  Mr.  Little,  Dr.  Denny,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Kellock,  Mr.  Haughton,  ito. 

The  Chairman.— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  will 
take  the  report  as  read. 

Several  Members, — Certainly. 

The  Chairman. — Well,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  atk 
you,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  this  meeting  adjourned 
until  Thursday  next,  because  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Snciety  with- 
out having  a  full  meeting  of  its  Fellows.  It  would  beutteily 
impossible  for  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  very  serious 
question  before  us  on  this  occasion  [hear,  bear].  I  think  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  adjourn  the  meeting  [hear,  bear]. 

Sir  Peter  Pole  said  he,  for  one,  in  the  interest  of  the  Society, 
wished  to  see  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a  day  when  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  could,  without  hesitation,  express  their 
opinions. 

Tbe  question  of  adjournment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting, 
and  on  a  vote  being  taken  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  busines?. 
The  ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  following  was  the  result : — 
President,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare;  Treasurer,  Henry  Webb; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hogg;  Expeises  Committeemen,  F.  Campion, 
Henry  Webb,  and  Vice-Admiral  W.  W.  Hornby;  Auditors, 
Conrad  H.  Pinches,  James  F.  West,  and  John  Lee.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  then  moved  tbat  this  meeting  be  adjourned  till  Thurs- 
day the  10th  inst.,  and  this  was  carried  uranimously. 

Eepobt  of  the  Council  to  the  Annu.^l  Gexerai.  Meeting. 
The  most  important  work  which  the  Society  has  bt en  able  to 
accompH^b  for  li  e  advancemeiit  of  tie  science  and  practice  of 


horticulture  during  the  past  year  will  bo  found  in  tbe  Report  of 
the  Chiswick  Board  of  Directors.  The  Council  congratulate  the 
Fellows  on  the  useful  work  A\;hich  has  been  done  in  the  garden 
at  Chiswick  in  the  way  of  determining  many  new  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  testing  tbe  merits  of  a  large  variety 
of  the  new  flowers  which  are  employed  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens.  They  especially  call  their  attention  to  tbe  important 
discovery  tbat  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wortbington  G.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  who  has  detected  the 
resting  spores  of  Peranospora  infestans,  or  Potato  blight,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  first  given  to  the  world  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society.  By  this  valuable  discovery  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  life  and  economy  of  this  national  scourge 
which,  it  IS  hoped,  will  enable  physiologists  to  suggest  a  means 
to  check  and  ultimately  destroy  this  disease  which  has  for  so 
many  years  interfered  with  the  production  of  this  important 
article  of  food. 

The  three  Committees  entrusted  with  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical operations  ol  the  Society  have  regularly  met  during  ihe 
year,  and  tbe  reports  of  their  proceedings  have  been  published 
m  the  current  horticultural  periodicals.  The  low  state  of  the 
Society's  finances  led  some  time  ago  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal,  and,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Fellows  as  to  the  result  of  tbe  Society's  operations,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  existing  publications.  The  Coirncil  regret  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  recommence  the  publication  of  tbe 
Journal;  and,  should  there  be  such  an  improvement  in  the 
revenue  as  to  warrant  them  in  doing  so,  they  will  lose  no  time 
in  re-issuing  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  found  impossible  to  ad- 
here to  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  at  the  flower  shows  at 
South  Kensington,  and  the  Council  then  in  office  announced  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  prizes  by  50  per  cent.  This  proceed- 
ing dissatisfied  many  of  the  exhibitors,  who  thereupon  refused 
to  send  plants,  and  the  exhibitious  suffered  greatly  in  extent 
and  beauty.  Thisfalling-off  was  apparent  at  all  the  early  shows, 
which  in  consequence  did  not  attract  as  many  visitors  or  yield 
as  much  money  at  the  gates  as  was  expected. 

On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Council  in  June  last  the  exhi- 
bitors who  had  held  aloof  from  previous  shows  determined  to 
make  a  gratuitous  display  in  order  to  prove  they  were  not  in- 
fluenced alone  by  the  offer  of  prizes,  and  there  was  held  on  the 
21st  July,  under  the  large  tent,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
shows  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  tbe  gardens  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. To  those  gentlemen  who  came  forward  so  liberally  to  sup- 
port the  Society  at  a  time  when  it  was  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  the  best  thonks  of  the  Fellows  are  due. 

The  Council  would  remind  the  Fellows  that  to  keep  up  the 
horticultural  attractions  of  the  gardens,  as  well  as  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  these  horticultural  exhibitions  ;  and  to  do 
this,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  tbe  general  working  expenses  of 
the  Society  and  the  interest  on  the  debt,  it  is  necessary  tbat  the 
revenue  be  increased  much  beyond  what  it  has  ever  yet  reached. 
The  income  of  the  Society  has  never,  without  extraneous  assist- 
ance, been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  For  two  years, 
when  the  International  Industrial  Exhibitions  were  held  in  the 
adjoining  buildings,  and  certain  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Society  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  the  revenue  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  requirements,  but  in  no  other  year  has  it  ever  been 
so.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  revenue 
that  the  Council  most  unwillingly  felt  it  their  duty  to  revise  the 
existing  privileges  of  Fellows,  and  to  reconstruct  them  on  such 
terms  as  they  considered  would  attain  tbe  desired  result. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  balance  sheet  that  the  debts 
bequeathed  by  former  Councils  still  remain  at  upwards  of  14,000, 
and  although  the  revenue  of  the  year  has  been  lessened  by  fbOO, 
it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the  prize  list. 

The  agreement  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  has  not 
been  completed,  but  the  terms,  as  previously  announced,  have 
been  arraugod,  and  the  Council  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  Fellows  for  an  increase  of  income  to  enable  tbem  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  maintain  in  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  the  gardens  both  of  Chiswick  and  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Report  of  the  Chiswick  Bo.iBD  of  Dibection. 
The  Board  of  Direction  at  Chiswick  report  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  important  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  season. 

Tbat  the  crops  of  fruit  have  been  plentiful,  but  owing  to  the 
great  want  of  sunlight  and  extreme  moisture,  not  only  has  the 
flavour  been  very  inferior,  but  many  varieties  have  decayed  pre- 
maturely, an  observation  which  seems  to  apply  very  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

Tbe  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  which  came  before  the 
Board,  as  rfgaids  tbe  fruit  aijd  vegetable  department,  after 
the  adjudication  with  respect  to  the  trials  of  Onions,  Celeries, 
a' d  Ihe  more  perfect  definition  of  the  several  varieties  of 
Currants,  of  which  tbe  Society  possesses  a  very  complete  col- 
leciiou,  is  tie  discovery,  which  has  so  long  been  a  desideratum. 
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of  the  resticp;  spores  of  the  Peraaospora,  to  which  the  formiaable 
Potato  mun'aiu  is  due. 

Some  peculiar  features  eoon  manifested  themselves  in  a  large 
collection  of  American  varieties  of  Potato,  which  are  under  ex- 
periment. It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  these  features 
had  been  observed,  for  they  were  well  known  to  Mr.  Barron, 
who  had  remarked  that  they  were  far  more  pronounced  with 
respect  to  English-grown  sorts  than  with  those  which  were 
immediately  imported  from  America.  Indeed,  these  latter 
seemed  free  from  disease.  Daring  the  early  part  of  this  year 
the  disease  was  so  prominent,  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  gene- 
rally over  the  country,  as  to  call  more  general  attention  to  the 
snbjeot.  It  was,  indeed,  intimated  that  the  matter  was  ex- 
aggerated, or,  indeed,  was  altogether  denied;  but  the  slightest 
inspection  showed  that  there  was  enough  for  serious  injury. 
Some  peculiar  budies  had  been  observed  in  the  blackened  leaves, 
which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  some  species  of  Protomyces  ; 
but  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  at  once  conceived  that  they  might 
be  the  long-sought  resting  spores,  and  carried  oat  the  matter 
so  perseveritigly  that  he  arrived  at  complete  certainty  on  the 
question.  It  lemains  only  to  be  observed  how  these  restiug 
spores  may  comport  themselves  when  germinating  in  the  spring, 
and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Smith  will  add  to  the  honours  which  he 
has  80  well  merited,  that  of  ascertaining  this  closing  point  in 
the  life  history  of  this  dtstructive  pest. 

POMOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Tha  crop  of  frnit  of  all  kinds  has  been  nnusually  abundant 
in  the  garden  this  year,  and  many  varieties  which  have  not 
hitherto  fruited  have  been  observed,  and  descriptions  of  them 
have  been  made.  An  opportucjity  has  also  been  afforded  for 
■correcting  erroneous  nomenclature,  and  of  ascertaining  syno- 
nymes. 

The  varieties  of  Currants  have  for  many  years  been  very  much 
misanderstood,  great  confusion  having  existed  as  to  their  no- 
menclature and  identification.  A  collection  of  as  many  kinds 
a5  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  se- 
cured, and  the  number  ti  reputed  kinds  planted  in  the  garden 
amounted  to  fifty.  When  these  were  examined,  and  compared 
one  with  the  other,  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  sixteen 
distinct,  twelve  of  them  being  red,  one  flesh-coloured,  and  three 
white. 

One  of  the  largest  experimental  trials  of  Onions  which  has 
ever  been  undertaken  was  carried  out  very  successfully.  158 
samples  were  sown  under  08  different  names.  These  were  all 
carefully  compared  and  referred  to  their  proper  sections,  whereby 
that  large  collection  of  reputed  varieties  was  reduced  to  twenty. 
A  full  report  of  this  trial  has  been  already  published,  and  as  this 
was  confined  to  the  spring-sown  sorts,  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  the  Tripoli  and  Silver-skinned  sections,  are  now  under  trial 
as  autumn-sown  Onions,  and  will  form  the  substance  of  a 
future  report. 

A  trial  of  all  the  varieties  of  Celery  was  also  very  successful, 
and  out  of  forty-seven  sorts  that  were  sown,  twenty  proved  to  be 
distinct.     A  full  report  of  this  trial  has  also  been  pul)li3hed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  full  report  on  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  but  the  season  being  cold  and  un- 
genial  this  proved  a  failure,  and  another  trial  will  be  made  this 
year. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  investigate  those  vaiieties  of 
Potatoes  that  had  not  been  included  in  the  former  trials,  but  the 
virulent  attack  of  the  Potato  disease  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected rendered  the  experiment  a  failure. 

A  complete  collection  of  all  known  varieties  of  Cauliflower  has 
been  sown  for  trial  during  the  present  season. 

The  distribution  to  the  Fellows  consisted  of  965  packets  of 
•cuttings  of  fruit  trees,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Vimes,  and  Figs,  and  of  17,002  packets  of  vegetable 
seeds. 

The  important  discovery  of  the  resting  spores  of  the  Perano- 
spora  infestans  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Botanical  Director.  It  was  found  that  the 
disease  this  year  attacked  chiefly  the  new  American  virieties, 
grown  from  home-grown  seed  of  the  second  year  after  their  in- 
troduction, and  it  has  been  further  remarked  that  all  those  new 
American  Pototoes  which  produce  such  enormous  crops  from 
newly-imported  seed  rapidly  degenerate  year  by  year  after  their 
introduction,  and  that  the  produce  gradually  becomes  smaller 
and  of  inferior  quality. 

The  extensive  collection  of  Strawberries  which  was  planted 
for  the  purposes  of  trial  promises  to  fruit  w«ll  this  season. 
Floral  Department. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  in  the  Floral  Department  has  been 
IB  some  degree  crippled  by  the  diminished  facilities  granted  to 
the  Superintendent.  Nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances, 
some  very  good  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  trials  of  plants  and  flowers  constitute  some  of  the  most 
important  work  done  in  this  department — work  which  is  of  ranch 
public  utility,  since  the  experienced  judgment  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  to  whose  labours  for  many  years  the  Society  owes 
so  much,  is  brought  iu  this  way  to  bear  upon  subjects  which  are 


all  grown  under  identical  conditions.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Committee  form,  conEequently,  a  tolerably  safe  guide 
in  the  selection  of  subjects  adapted  for  the  climate  of  London, 
and  for  districts  iu  which  the  climatal  and  geologionl  conditions 
are  in  any  degree  similar.  During  the  spring  months  the  Com- 
mittee examined  the  collection  of  bedding  Violas  which  Mr. 
Batron  had  got  together,  consisting  of  some  eighty-two  varie- 
ties, and  amongst  them  seventeen  certificates  of  merit  were  dia- 
tributed.  Later  on,  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  grown  aUke  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  and  consisting  of  12.5  varieties, under- 
went the  scrutiny  of  the  same  body,  and  on  this  occasion  twenty 
certificates  were  awarded.  These  wore  cultivated  under  glass. 
In  the  open-air  beds  a  large  contribution  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
from  the  principal  nurserymen  and  florists,  and  consisting  of 
35(1  varieties,  was  planted-out,  aud  amongst  them  seventeen  cer- 
tificates were  distributed.  Besides  these  subjects,  considerable 
collections  of  Phloxes  and  of  Pentstemons  were  planted  for  in- 
spection and  comparison. 

The  plants  prepared  at  Chiswick  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden  at  South  Kensington  always  draw  heavily  on  the  labour 
and  other  resources  of  that  establishment.  Daring  the  past 
year  there  have  been  provided  in  this  way,  and  devoted  to  this 
object,  12,000  flowering  plants  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  52,000  for  bcdding-out  in  the  garden. 

The  conservatory  plants,  calculated  at  the  low  price  of  Is. 
each,  give  a  return  of  £.597  IGs. ;  and  the  bedding  plants,  valued 
at  from  Id  to  id  each,  a  return  of  £457  175.,  making  a  total  of 
£1055  Vis.,  the  whole  expenditure  on  maintaining  the  garden 
during  the  past  year  being  only  about  £1.500. 

The  following  are  tho  subjects  which  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  Fellows  from  this  department— namely,  plants  of 
various  kinds,  2000  ;  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  523  ;  packets  of 
seeds,  various,  31,032 

The  Directors  have  again  to  express  their  regret  that  the 
slender  means  at  their  disposal  does  not  permit  them  to  engage 
in  those  experiments  in  scientific  floriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  in  those  illustrations  of  modern  practice,  for  the  proper  and 
eflicieut  carrying  forward  of  which,  as  being  the  national  ex- 
emplar, the  public  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Society.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

E.  Hogg. 

T.  MOOBE, 

Revence  Account  from  1st  Jandauy  to  31st  DECEatEEE,  1875. 

Da. 

To  EatalAishment  Expenses : —  £    s.    d,        £    s.    d. 

Salaries  659  19    5 

Wages 832  IG  10 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Cards 281  18    3 

Postages 107  13    2 

Law 105  17    6 

Miscellaneous    70  11    S 

Gas  20  19    5 

Library    8    3    8 

1,487  19    G 

Special  Expenses  iu  relation  to  Horticulture  : — 

Journal  48    7    6 

Fruit  Committee 24    6    0 

Floral  Committee 32    9  10 

Botanical  Adviser 200    0    0 

Reading  Bo  jm 14  13    H 

Botanical  Protesjor 62  10    0 


532    7    0 


Chisuick  Garden  Expenses  : — 

Bent,  Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 237    9  2 

Labonr    894    6  4 

Implements,  Manare,  Coals,  and  Coke 236  11  11 

Repairs  77  15  7 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c 4110  1 

I^Iiscellaceous    78    5  4 

Snperinteodent's  Salary    150    0  0 

Water 82  16  1 


Kensington  Garden  Expenses  :^ 

Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance    587  14  4 

Superintendent's  Sa'ary 100    0  0 

Labour    661  12  11 

Repairs   1(3  12  1 

Coke  and  Manure 97    9  0 

Implements 33    9  6 

Water 60    9  0 

Miscellaneous  78    3  8 

Bands     259    0  0 


1,798  14    6 


1,931  10    6 


Exhibitions :  — 

Advertising    146 

Prizes  and  Medals   448 


Bands  . 

Police 

Sundries 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows 

.Tudgt  s'  Fees 

Special  Prizes  


12  0 

4  5 

0  0 

2  0 

2  0 


Interest  (.n  Dtbentures  . 
Balance 


736    0    4 

1,968  10  11 

860  10    2 

,f  9,205  12  11 
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Talance  from  Revenue  Account  

Amount  not  debited  in  187-1  chargeable  to  that 
Account 

Balance  down 

Ce.  £    t.  d. 
Bj  1-15  Life  Compositions  as  at  let  January. . . . 

Admiesion  Fees  (Fellows) 

Annual  Subscriptions  6,408    S  0 

Ditto           ditto      (New) 198    9  0 

Ditto           ditto      (outstanding  Dec,  1875)  207  18  0 

Exhibitions 

In  Hands  of  Ticket  Agents 

Promenades 185    S    0 

Daily  AdmiBsions    329    0  11 

Rent  of  Stalls  in  Entrance 

Garden  Produce 

Davie'  Bequest  (IntereBt) 

.■VdvertisemeDts  in  Prize  Schedules  

PackinR  Charges 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Balance  down 

Amounts  not  credited  to  Revenue  Account 

in  1874 

Balance  


£    .«.   a. 

4,013  16    6 


129  13    7 
£4,143  10    1 


£3,210  Itj  11 


£  s.  d. 
786  16  0 
128    2    0 


6,814  10    0 

222    0    8 

2  17     6 


464    3  11 

60    0  0 

305    4  5 

60    3  4 

27  14  0 

7  19  0 

836    2  1 

£9,205  12  11 


82    3    0 
3,210  10  11 


£4,143  10     1 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Firn  Fellows  have  been  elected  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  between  April  and  December  of  laet  year. 

Owing  to  the  disaBtrous  effects  of  the  Phylloxera  in 

the  French  vineyards,  the  desirability  of  importing  stocks  from 
America  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  vigorous  character 
of  the  American  varieties  were  by  that  insect  invulnerable. 
This  appears,  however,  to  be  simply  "  tall  talk,"  for  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Prairie  Farmer  reports  that  he  has  recently 
taken  up  2000  Vines  in  nearly  twenty  varieties,  and  that  every 
sort  was  infested ;  the  strong  growers,  however,  being  the 
most  free  from  the  pest,  but  all  were  attacked.  The  "little 
villains  were  found  on  the  roots  by  millions." 

AccoFDiNG  to  Professor  Bottger,  a  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  seems  to  promote  the 
oEKMiNATiox  OF  SEEDS  even  more  than  ammonia.  Seeds  aftir 
soaking  but  a  few  hours  in  diluted  potash  solution  put  forth 
radicles. 

At  the  Tiverton  Horticultural  Show  to  be  held  on  May 

24th  and  25tb,  the  following  silver  curs  are  announced,  in 
addition  to  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes.  For  eighteen  stove 
and  greenhouse  planta  a  silver  cup  value  £20 ;  for  twelve 
Azaleas  a  cup  value  £15  ;  for  twelve  Eoses  in  pots  a  cnp  value 
£10  ;  and  for  nine  Pelargoniums  a  cup  value  £6. 

Lapageeia  rosea,  writes  a  gardener,  is  hardier  than 

many  people  imagine,  and  states  that  at  Gunnersbury  Park  a 
portion  of  the  plant  has  protruded  from  the  inside  to  "the  out- 
side of  the  house,  where  it  has  grown  and  flowered  for  two 
years  without  any  protection  whatever.  The  frost  of  the 
recent  winter  destroyed  the  flowers,  but  has  done  no  apparent 
iD,iury  to  the  shoots  that  had  produced  them. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  .J.  T.  BoEcowen 

ofLamorran,  Cornwall,  for  specimens  of  the  Cornish  Gilli- 
FLOWER  Apple,  which  exceed  in  size  and  excel  in  flavour  any 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  They  are  within  a  very  little  of 
being  4  inches  long,  and  they  are  peculiarly  snouted  and  ridged 
at  the  apex.  The  fleeh  is  the  deepest  yellow  we  have  ever 
.seen  in  this  variety,  and  may  be  described  as  yellow  as  an 
omelette. 

The  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  are 

to  be  followed  by  double-flowered  Begonias,  some  varieties 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  being  announced  by  M.  Lemoine 
of  Nancy.  It  is  only  the  male  flowers  of  each  fascicle  that  are 
double,  the  female  flowers  retaining  their  normal  form.  Of 
these  varieties  B.  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  in  colour  rich  vermilion, 
and  B.  Lemoinei  orange  scarlet.  They  are  to  be  distributed 
daring  the  ensuing  season. 

Bbitisu   Consuls  in  Brazil  notice  the  extraordinary 

floral  wealth  of  that  vast  empire.  Their  reports  in  1.S75  call 
attention  to  the  abundance  of  the  trees  from   the  juice  of 


which  iNDi.ARUBBER  IS  prepared.  At  Aracaty  this  has  recently 
become  the  most  valuable  article  brought  iuto  the  produce 
market  of  that  place.  From  Bahia  Consul  Morgan  sends  a 
translation  from  a  book  published  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Custom-house  of  that  port,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  con- 
sumption of  a  century  would  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  india- 
rubber.  The  Inspector  gives  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable- 
tree,  the  Cahnauha  Palm,  which  grows  in  Brazil  without  any 
culture,  and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  flourish  in  the  most  prolonged 
drought,  and  has  often  served  at  such  times  as  the  means  of 
support  to  the  population  of  more  than  one  province.  Tho 
top  when  young  is  an  appreciable  and  nutritious  article  of 
food ;  and  from  this  tree  also  wine,  vinegar,  and  a  saccharine 
matter  are  extracted,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  gum,  similar  in  its 
taste  and  properties  to  sago.  From  the  wood  musical  instru- 
ments are  made,  as  also  lubes  and  pumps  for  water.  The 
delicate  fibrous  substances  of  the  pith  of  the  stalk  and  its 
leaves  make  a  good  substitute  for  cork.  The  roots  have  the 
same  virtues  as  the  sarsaparilla.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of 
an  agreeable  taste,  and  the  nut  oily  and  emulsive,  is  roasted 
and  then  used  as  coffee  by  many  persons.  From  the  trunk 
are  obtained  strong  fibres,  and  also  a  species  of  flour  similar 
to  maizena,  and  a  liquid  resembling  that  of  the  Bahia  Cocoa- 
nut.  From  the  dried  straw  are  made  mats,  hats,  baskets,  and 
brooms,  and  large  quantities  of  the  straw  are  exported  to 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  hats.  Finally,  from  the 
leaves  is  produced  the  wax  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles ; 
and  the  export  of  this  wax  exceeds  £102,000  a-year  in  value. 
The  Inspector  suggests  that  perhaps  in  no  other  country  can 
there  be  found  a  plant  applied  to  so  many  and  varied  purposes- 
From  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Ceanbeerv  Associa- 
tion it  appears  that  there  are  ]  5,000  acres  of  land  in  America 
devoted  to  Cranberry  production,  the  average  value  of  the 
crop  being  $4,375,000.  Last  year  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
210,000  bushels.  The  crops  in  1872  and  187-3  were  275,000 
bushels. 

■ The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  Potato  prizes 

offered  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  in  America  have  issued 
an  elaborate  report.  The  competitors,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  "  whipped"  the  "  Britishers  "  who  have  been  engaged  in 
a  similar  enterprise  in  the  "  old  country."  The  returns  of  the 
American  prizewinners  in  raising  the  greatest  weights  from 
1  lb.  of  seed  credit  Mr.  Wood  with  producirg  1417  lbs.  of 
Snowflake,  and  Mr.  Perkins  with  raising  lC60j  lbs.  of  Eureka; 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  prizetakers  returned  weights  of  over 
1000  lbs.  with  both  varieties.  Further  experiments  have  been 
mads  as  to  the  most  profitable  distances  at  which  to  plant 
Potatoes,  the  results  varying  from  378  bushels  per  acre,  the 
sets  being  2  by  3  feet;  to  441  bushels,  the  sets  being  3  by 
?A  feet  apart. 

■  The  growth  of  Melons  in  Sp.ain  is  so  much  in  advance 

of  the  immediate  consumption,  although  poor  and  rich  alike 
almost  live  upon  them  during  two  months  of  the  year,  that 
the  gardener  cuts  thousands  just  before  they  artive  at  maturity 
and  hangs  them  up  for  the  winter.  Half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  produce  no  less  in  a  favourable  season  than  400  arro 
bas  of  Melons.  Now  at  a  rough  calculation  these  400  arrobas 
weighing  10,000  lbs.  may  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  Id.  \ei 
lb.,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  £32.  This  calculation  will 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Melon  trade.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  iirigated  ground  we 
must  remember  that  four  crops  annually  are  raised  upon  the 
same  plot ;  and  that  growing  amid  Melon  or  Apricot  grounds 
stand  the  Peach,  the  Fig,  the  Pomegranate,  or  the  Almond 
tree. 

Beownea   geandiflora   has,  says  the  Irish   Farmerx' 

Gazette,  been  for  some  time  in  flower  in  the  large  stove  at 
Glasnevin,  and  the  noble  tree,  for  such  it  is,  of  B.  grandiceps 
in  the  same  house  is  just  now  showing  for  flower,  and  a  mag- 
nificent  display  may  be  confidently  looked  for  by-aud-by.  In 
the  same  department  a  lofty  and  well-furnished  tree  of  the 
Mango  is  flowering  freely,  we  trust  to  be  followed  by  a  good 
set  and  a  heavy  crop  of  this  delicious  tropical  fruit. 


MISTLETOE. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  Mistletoe  growing  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Medlar,  Quince,  and  Filbert,  also  on  the  common  Oak, 
Ash,  Elder,  Maple.  Black  and  White  Thorn,  Poplar,  Elm, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Lime,  and  Laburnum. 

On   Ihe  Lime  trees,  in   the  park  of  Compton  House  near 
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Stockbridge,  Hiinta,  it  may  be  Been  ia  abundance.  Huge 
bushes  they  are,  or  rather  were.  I  have  cut  some  myself  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Two  rows  of  large  old  Lime  trees  each  side  of 
the  carriage  drive  in  front  of  the  mansion  were  indeed  grand 
to  behold  during  the  winter  months,  being  literally  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  huge  bushes  bearing  such  an  abun- 
dance of  their  white  berries  that  they  were  plainly  visible  from 
the  windows. 

Adjacent  to  the  Limea  was  a  Laburnum  tree;  this  stood  in 
a  shrubbery  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  on  this  the  Jlistletoo 
might  be  seen  growing.  Also  in  the  orchard  adjoining,  on  the 
fruit  trees  before  mentioned,  good-sized  bushes  might  be  seen, 
but  nowhere  was  it  bo  luxuriant  as  on  the  Limes.  All  the 
trees  in  my  list  were  growing  on  the  same  estate. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  above  facts,  having  lived  in  the  gardens 
with  my  late  father,  who  was  at  that  time  gardener  there. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Jlistletoe  growing  in  such  abundance 
anywhere  that  I  have  lived  since,  with  the  exception  of  on  a 
very  old  Willow  tree  adjoining  the  park  of  Lockerby  Hall  in 
the  same  county.  This  tree  is  very  much  decayed  and  broken, 
more  from  extreme  age  than  from  the  parasitic  growth  upon 
it.— F.  II.  Fboud. 


GRAFTING  OLD  PEAR  TREES. 
We  have  five  large  Pear  trees  in  our  garden,  called  about 
here  "  the  Pine  Pear."  The  fruit  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  only 
makes  very  rough  perry.  They  are  just  in  their  prime,  and 
bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  but  being  of  so  little  use  I  would 
sooner  cut  them  down  than  leave  them  as  they  are.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  October  and  November.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  try  grafting  ?  The  stems  are  perfectly  sound,  and  the  trees 
show  no  signs  of  decay.  Pears  and  Plums  do  very  well  here 
(Gloucester),  better  I  think  than  Apples,  and  everything  off 
our  ground  has  a  very  good  flavour.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey 
marl.  What  sorts  would  be  best  to  graft  on  the  trees? — 
G.  Newjian. 

[By  all  means  graft  your  trees,  and  you  will  have  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  in  much  less  time  than  if  you  wore  to 
replace  them  with  young  trees.  Do  not  confine  the  grafts  to 
one  or  two  main  branches  close  to  the  stem,  but  secure  as 
many  lateral  limbs  as  you  can,  even  if  you  have  to  retain 
lengths  of  6  feet  or  more  for  that  purpose.  The  importance 
of  this  operation  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  next  paper  on 
"  Pears  and  their  Culture."  To  have  early  and  successive 
fruit  take  Citron  des  Carmes,  ripening  in  August ;  WilUams's 
Bon  Chretien,  September;  Comte  de  Lamy,  October;  Doyenuu 
du  Cornice,  November ;  and  Knight's  Monarch  from  December 
to  March. — Eds.] 


MISTLETOE   CULTURE   AT  ANTWERP. 

Mb.  Van  Geert  has  obliged  us  by  a  letter  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted  :^ 

"  The  way  I  proceeded  to  form  my  miniature  '  Mistletoe 
trees,'  as  they  are  rightly  called,  which  were  referred  to  on 
page  49,  was  simply  this  :  I  selected  some  well-developed  berries 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  after  having  bruised  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  clefted  them  on  the  stems  of  some 
young  healthy  Thorns  (Cratsegus  oxyacantha),  placing  each 
berry  under  a  small  twig.  A  month  afterwards  the  radicle 
made  its  appearance  ;  first  straight,  as  if  to  look  out  where  to 
fix,  then  bending  itself  in  order  to  reach  the  bark  of  the  Thorn. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  was  touched  the  point  of  the  radicle  be- 
came flat  and  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  Thorn  in  the  same 
way  as  a  leech  on  the  skin  of  a  patient.  In  this  position  and 
without  any  other  move  the  seed  remained  till  the  following 
spring,  when  it  lifted  itself  from  its  first  position ;  the  radicle 
remained  cleft  to  the  bark  by  its  apex,  became  straight  again, 
when  two  cotyledons  formed  and  two  small  green  leaves  were 
produced.  In  this  position  the  plant  remained  again  till  the 
following  spring,  when  it  made  two  Uttle  twigs  each  of  two 
leaves  ;  and  as  every  leaf  produces,  the  following  year,  a  little 
twig  of  two  leaves,  the  development  of  the  leaves  follows  a 
geometrical  progression,  as— 2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &B. 

"As  is  seen  by  this,  the  development  of  the  Mistletoe  goes 
on  very  slowly  at  first,  and  that  it  requires  at  least  six  years 
before  the  plant  makes  some  appearance,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  did  not  continue  its  cultivation.  Another 
inconvenience  is  that  in  very  dry  weather  the  seeds  after 
having  germinated  do  not  always  keep  alive,  or  after  having 
produced  their  radicles  and  having  kept  well  the  first  year. 


do  not  the  following  spring  produce  their  cotyledons,  and 
die  off." 

MELOCAGTUS. 
TnE  family  of  Indian  Figs  is  an  extensive  one,  and  includes 
some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  sections— Cactus  (Melon  Thistle), 
Echiuocactus  (Hedgehog  Thistle),  Epiphyllum  (Loaf-flower- 
ing), Mammillaria  (Nipple-bearersJ,  and  Melocactus  (Turk's- 
oap  Cactus.  The  flowers  of  the  first  and  third  section  are,  if 
not  long-lasting,  yet  singularly  beautiful.  Species  of  the  other 
sections  are  cultivated  for  their  striking  forms. 


Fig.  29. — Melocactus. 

These  plants  are  now  rising  in  popularity,  and  those  who 
possess  good  specimens  do  not  part  with  them  so  readily  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Melocactus  maybe  known  as  having 
the  flowers  produced  on  a  head  or  "cap"  surmounting  the 
plant ;  those  on  Echinocactus  issuing  from  the  ribs  or  angles  ; 
the  species  of  Mammillaria  being  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  small  tubercules,  and  between  them  the  flowers  appear. 

Their  cultivation  is  simple.  The  plants  requiring  it  should 
be  potted  in  April  or  May  in  a  rough  compost  of  loam,  old 
dried  cow  dung,  and  limy  rubbish.  They  should  then  be 
afforded  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  watering 
them  sparingly  until  estabUshed,  when  water  may  be  more 
freely  applied.  In  the  autumn  they  require  to  be  gradually 
dried-off  and  be  kept  in  a  winter  temperature  of  4.3'.  They 
require  full  hght  at  all  times,  and  are  readily  increased  by  off- 
sets and  protuberances. 


COLOUR   OF   GARDEN  WALLS. 

"  H.  W.  W."  asks  about  the  best  colouring  for  garden  walls. 

They  are  usually  left  of  the  native  colour  of  the  material  of 

which  the  walls  are  built,  and  there  is  no  better  material  than 

bricks.     If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  colour 
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black  would  be  the  beet,  as  this  colour  vfould  absorb  and 
radiate  more  heat  than  any  other.  When  Mr.  Crockett  was 
gardener  at  The  Kaith  in  Fifeshire,  N.B.,  he  had  his  Peach 
and  Apricot  walls  coloured  black.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  gained  in  earliness,  but  as  the  whole  wall  was 
coloured  and  not  a  portion  for  experiment,  one  could  not  tell 
whether  there  was  any  difference  practically.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember  the  trees  were  not  in  the  best  condition ;  for  my 
own  part  I  have  never  thought  of  colouring  walls  similar  to 
those  at  The  Euith,  as  they  had  not  a  very  lively  appearance. 

— J.  DOCGLAS. 

'We  think  Mr.  Douglas  is  right,  for  dark-coloured  walls 
become  colder  than  light-coloured  at  night  unless  screens  are 
then  put  before  them.  We  extract  the  following  from  "  The 
Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening  :  " — 

"  Colour  has  a  very  considerable  influence  over  a  body's 
power  of  absorbing  heat.  If  a  thermometer  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  indicate  a  temperature  of 
about  100' ;  but  if  the  bulb  be  blackened  with  Indian  ink  or 
the  smoke  of  a  candle,  it  will  rise  from  10°  to  20°  higher.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass  reflects 
some  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  blackened  surface  absorbs  them 
nil.  Blue  absorbs  all  but  the  blue  rays ;  red  all  but  the  red ; 
green  and  yellow  all  but  those  of  their  own  name  ;  and  white 
reflects  all  the  rays.  The  lightest-coloured  rays  are  the  most 
heating ;  therefore  light-coloured  walls,  but  especially  white, 
are  the  worst  for  fruit  trees.  The  thermometer  against  a  wall 
rendered  black  by  coal  tar  rises  6°  higher  in  the  sunshine  than 
the  same  instrument  suspended  against  a  red-brick  structure 
of  the  same  thickness  ;  nor  will  it  cool  lower  at  night  though 
its  radiating  power  is  increased  by  the  increased  darkness  of 
its  colour  if  a  proper  screen  be  then  employed."] 


NOTES  FEOM  MY  GARDEN   IN   1875. 

FRUIT. 

I  AM  not  a  fruitist,  and  yet  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  fruit 
in  my  garden,  and  am  curious  in  noting  some  of  the  climatic 
effects  on  the  little  I  have  from  year  to  year,  to  mark  the 
failures  and  chronicle  the  succeeees  ;  and  as  my  garden  may 
resemble  many  others  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
our  readers  if  I  make  these  notes  public.  I  aspire  to  no  supe- 
riority in  culture,  no  great  extent  of  knowledge,  and  to  nothing 
exceptional  in  what  I  cultivate,  yet  1  may  interest  some. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  a  small  miniature  fruit  garden 
which  I  owed  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eivers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  I  moved  a  row  of  bush  Plums  to  give  the  Pears  and 
Apples  more  room,  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  where  the  soil  is  stiffer  than  in  that  part  where  they 
were.  They  had  never  borne  anything  worth  mentioning  in 
their  former  position,  but  last  season  I  had  a  capital  crop, 
especially  on  some  trees.  Of  Plums  Pershore  was  very  full,  and 
pronounced  by  all  as  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  preseiving, 
quite  equalling  Green  Gage  and  better  in  colour.  Oallin's 
Gage  was  also  very  good.  I  had  a  few  Jefferson's  of  good 
qviality  also.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  removal  has 
induced  me  to  do  the  same  with  the  small  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  1  have  this  autumn  transferred  to  other  quarters.  But 
Cherries  I  must  away  with.  They  have  borne  a  few,  but  the 
blackbirds  always  get  them,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  filliug 
up  my  garden  for  their  benefit,  while  to  cover  them  up  would 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth  in  this  county  of  Cherries.  I 
have  already  mentioned  what  a  disappointment  this  crop  was 
last  season.  There  is  but  one  large  Bigarreau  tree  in  this 
garden,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  in  a  good  position,  but 
bears  tolerably  well.  Last  year  it  was  fully  laden,  but  the 
dreadful  wet,  day  after  day,  to  completely  spoiled  the  fruit 
and  washed  out  all  their  flavour  that  they  were  really  not 
worth  gathering. 

There  is  one  matter  on  the  subject  of  Pears  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  have  aheady  mentioned  that  I  was  obhged  to  cut 
down  a  tree  of  Knight's  Monarch  because  the  fruit  never  would 
ripen.  I  have  against  the  only  pitce  of  wall  there  was  hue 
until  lately  a  tree  of  Benrr6  Diel.  It  bears  well,  and  the  fruit 
is  large  and  handsome,  but  I  have  them  now  (January  29th) 
still  unripened.  They  have  turned  quite  yellow,  and  anyone 
looking  at  them  would  say  that  they  are  ripe ;  but  they  are 
hard  and  neither  "  beurrfi  "  or  "  demi-beurr6,"  and  they  have 
at  last  been  handed  over  to  the  cook  for  stewing.  I  asked 
"  our  doctor"  about  them,  and  he  advised  their  being  put  into 
a  warm  place.  This  was  done,  but  still  they  would  not  ripen. 
My  neightour  has  a  tree  cf  the  same  eurt,  and  it  ripens  its 


fruit  well.  Am  I  to  attribute  this  to  some  defect  of  the  soil  .' 
Have  any  of  our  readers  found  that  the  soil  aSeots  this  variety 
in  this  manner,  and  that,  like  Knight's  Monarch,  it  requires 
something  stiffer  ?  I  have  (being  highly  convinced  of  its  excel- 
lence) added  DoyennS  de  Comioe  to  the  few  already  here,  one 
on  the  wall  and  two  aa  pyramids.  The  growth  seems  to  be 
robubt,  and  no  one  who  has  tasted  it  when  well  grown  can  fail 
to  be  satisfied  by  its  flavour.  There  was  a  wonderful  crop  of 
Bon  Chretien  and  Beurrfi  de  Capiaumont  on  my  two  large 
trees.  Comte  de  Lamy  was  not  as  full  as  last  year,  but  for  an 
October  Pear  I  know  nothing  to  beat  it.  It  has  for  the  eight 
years  that  I  have  been  here  usually  borne  well,  Bometimea 
enormously,  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  very  best. 

In  Apples  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a  couple  of 
trees  of  a  very  old  favourite  sort  of  mine — the  Irish  Peach, 
not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  an  August  fruit  there 
is  not  one  that  I  know  of  to  equal  it  when  gathered  from  the 
tree.  There  is  another  Apple  of  Irish  origin  better  known 
which  follows  it — the  Kerry  Pippin,  a  brisk  and  delicious  fruit. 
Amongst  the  largo  trees  here  is  one  of  a  variety  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  Forge  or  Gough  Apple  ;  for  although  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  samples  of  it  to  be  named  I  can  attain  no  cer- 
tainty about  it.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bearer  and  an  excellent 
cooking  Apple,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  fruiting  every  second 
year ;  and  thus,  although  this  was  all  around  ns  a  very  good 
Apple  year,  I  had  not  a  single  fruit  on  it.  Last  year  was  not 
a  good  year,  but  still  it  produced  a  few  bushels.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  about  the  best  Apple  for  early 
winter  that  we  have,  and  I  have  grafted  it  on  a  couple  of  trees 
that  did  not  produce  well.  Some  fruit  that  Mr.  Dancer  of 
Chiswick  was  good  enough  to  send  me  were  splendid  in  appear- 
ance and  flavour. 

Strawberries  were  not  a  great  success.  I  had  (for  the  last 
time,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  a  nice  crop  in  the  house,  but  out  of 
doors  they  were  neither  so  fine  or  plentiful  as  usual.  The 
only  variety  of  any  novelty  that  I  have  tried  was  La  Grosse 
Sucree  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  useful  early  kind,  free-bearing,  and 
of  good  flavour.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  we  are  im- 
provingmuch  in  this  delicious  fruit;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  te 
hardly  posbible  to  conceive  any  great  improvement  on  tome 
of  the  old-established  kinds,  unless  we  could  obtain  sorts 
that  would  prolong  the  season.  The  earlier  sorts  are  quite  as 
early  as  we  hope  to  find  suitable  for  our  uncertain  climate, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  we  could  have  some  that  would 
come  in  even  later  than  FrogmoreLate  Pine,  Elton,  or  Eleanor. 

But  if  Strawberries  were  not  a  success  Easpberries  were.' 
From  my  few  short  rows  I  gathered  more  than  150  lbs.  of  fruit 
of  fine  quality.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  plan  I  have  adopted.  They  are  planted  in  a  cool  place 
in  rows ;  a  stout  galvanised  wire  is  stretched  along  and  the 
canes  tied  to  it.  The  soil  is  never  dug,  only  forked  over  and 
manured  well,  and  the  canes  are  something  remarkable. 

My  Fig  trees  did  not  produce  anything  like  the  quantity  of 
fruit  which  they  did  in  1874,  nor  was  the  fruit  of  such  good 
quality ;  but  this  I  attribute,  not  to  any  failure  in  the  trees, 
but  to  the  unpropitious  character  of  the  season,  more  especially 
the  want  of  sunlight  in  which  the  Fig  rejoices.  For  the  same 
reason  all  about  here  the  outdoor  Grapes  which  are  grown  on 
many  cottage  walls  were  also  a  failure.  Indeed  they  have  been 
so  grievously  attacked  with  mildew  that  I  question  very  much 
whether  they  will  recover  it. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  wall  fruit,  for  in  truth  my  wall 
trees  are  in  their  infancy.  Last  year  was  an  unfavourable  one 
for  planting  and  maturing  young  wood.  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  and  fully  expect  mine  are  all  wrong.  Unfortunately  I 
have  no  one  about  here  whom  I  can  ask  to  look  at  them  for 
me,  and  so  they  must  take  their  chance.  Mr.  Baines  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  lesson  the  other  night  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  and  I  have  gone  on  that ;  but  I  rather  fancy  the  trees 
were  not  very  shapeable  when  I  received  them,  and  bo  if  they 
are  very  bad  I  shall  have  some  excuse  to  fall  back  upon. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  ventured  to  write  thus  of  my 
little  belongings,  but  that  many  have  expressed  to  me  their 
satisfaction  with  my  notes  of  former  years,  and  that  I  myself 
have  benefited  by  some  such  similar  notea  from  ethers. — 
D.,  Deal. 


THUNBERGIA  HAERISSII. 
This  is  seldom  met  with,  but  when  well  grown  it  ranks 
amongst  our  best  flowering  evergreen  stove  climbers.     It  is  of 
easy  growth ,  nud  when  in  blootu,  at  this  time  of  yeei,  besides 
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adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  iu  whioh  it  is  grown,  it 
aeeista  in  helping  to  fill  the  out-flower  basket  at  this  dull  and 
diHioult  time  to  get  a  good  quantity  of  flowers.  When  out  and 
sent  iu  the  blooms  have  been  taken  for  Gloxinias  :  this  alone 
will  show  how  pretty  they  are.  It  is  amongst  the  cleanest 
inmates  of  the  stove,  its  greatest  enemy  being  red  spider  ;  but 
by  proper  drainage  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  when  growing 
freely,  with  daily  ayringings,  this  pest  can  be  easily  kept  in 
oheok  if  not  entirely  prevented.  Like  most  other  climbers  it 
grows  better  and  makes  larger  plants  when  it  can  be  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  border  having  ample  drainage,  with  a  com- 
post of  rough  fibry  loam,  leaf  mould,  aud  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal,  all  well  mixed  together.  Having  a  naked  piece  of 
wall  at  the  north  side  of  our  plant  stove,  on  the  top  of  which 
re.st  the  glass  lights,  we  covered  this  wall  with  Lyoopodium 
deutioulatum  by  making  a  network  to  hold  about  10  inches 
wide  of  rough  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  pricking  the  Ljco- 
podium  all  over.  I  have  planted  Thunbergia  Harrissii  on  the 
top,  along  with  several  other  creepers,  and  trained  them  to 
wires  run  across  the  house,  about  G  inches  from  the  glass, 
and  they  have  done  well :  some  of  them  are  in  flower  now, 
such  as  Ipomo£>a  Horsfalliie,  Thuubergias,  and  Euphorbia  Jac- 
quininaflora.  This  does  well,  and  throws  large  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  graceful  creeping  Fern,  Lygodium  Bcandens,run3 
up  the  wires ;  and  when  trained  carefully  can  easily  be  out  off 
iu  long  pieces,  for  drooping  gracefully  from  epergues. — A.  H. 
—  [Tlie  Gardener.) 


CHAPTEBS   ON  INSECTS   FOB  GABDENEBS. 

No.  5. 
My  good  friend  Jones  was  considerably  discomfited  the  other 
day  when  I  let  him  into  a  new  fact  concerning  the  details  of 
fly  history.  It  is  observable  with  most  persons  that  they  cling 
closely  to  the  beliefs  about  natural  history  which  they  acquired 
in  boyhood,  erroneous  as  these  must  often  be ;  and  so  my 
friend  held  it  as  "  next  to  gospel "  that  all  flies  can  do  in 
their  perfect  state  is  to  suck  honey  or  other  fluids  by  means 
of  a  proboscis.  I  assured  him  that  many  of  these  flower-loving 
flies  have  a  capacity  for  doing  something  more  than  this,  being, 
iu  truth,  provided  with  vigorous  maxillfe  or  jaws,  by  means  of 
which  they  masticate  the  pollen  of  flowers.  It  is  not  easy, 
obviously,  to  watch  and  catch  flies  in  the  very  act,  but 
dissection  has  disclosed  iu  the  internal  structures  of  some  of 
'these  species  a  compact  mass  of  undigested  nollen.  The  case 
is  therefore  as  clear  against  these  depredators,  if  so  they  are 
to  be  spoken  of,  as  when  a  pickpocket  is  caught  iu  a  crowd 
with  a  watch  in  his  hand  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  But 
as  these  flies  do  not  merely  eat  the  poUen,  since  they  serve 
also  as  media  for  its  conveyance  from  flower  to  flower,  their 
position  as  agents  iu  fertilisation  evidently  requires  us  to  regard 
this  fact  in  their  economy  with  favour  rather  than  with  the 
reverse  feeling.  Jones  certainly — these  circumstances  having 
been  made  clear  to  him— did  admit  that  Nature  produced, 
amongst  a  host  of  species,  more  pollen  than  was  actually  re- 
quired, favouring  thus  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  intended  partly 
to  serve  as  food  for  other  creatures ;  still  he  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  this  wholesale  transferrence  of  pollen  by  winged  insects, 
seeing  that,  as  he  lucidly  put  it,  "  ppecies  might  get  mixed  up 
everywhere  by-and-by."  Against  this  view  I  could  well  urge 
that  flies  have  doubtless  had  the  same  habits  they  now  have 
for  many  centuries ;  therefore  apprehensions  about  a  general 
fusing  of  species  in  a  genus  or  order  are  needless. 

To  resume,  however,  at  the  point  where  we  paused  in  the 
last  paper,  we  pass  from  the  little  Ceeidomyridas  to  their  next 
of  kin,  the  Bibionidaj,  insects  not  quite  so  slim  and  slender, 
yet  gnatlike  in  appearance  and  mode  of  flight.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  name  B.  Marci  (strangely  called  also  "  St.  Mark's 
Fly,")  to  remind  the  gardener  of  an  unpleasant  enemy  in  this 
family,  which  shows  itself  by  its  effects  both  iu  the  flower 
garden  and  also  among  Strawberry  beds,  the  small  hairy  grubs 
devouring  the  roots  of  plants.  Occasionally  they  muster  iu 
companies,  and  then  necessarily  the  injurious  effects  are  more 
marked.  The  fly  itself  has  a  curious  "  phiz  "  in  the  male 
speoimonB,  the  front  of  the  head  appearing  as  if  it  were  occu- 
pied by  one  large  eye.  On  a  closer  inspection  we  perceive  the 
orgaus  are  separated  by  a  narrow  line ;  the  female  insects, 
however,  have  the  eyes  rather  small.  Others  of  the  Bibionidoa 
have  subterranean  larvte,  feodiug  promiscuously  on  the  roots 
of  grf'ssea  aud  various  plants,  aud  some  feed  on  decaying 
matter  snoh  as  dung  or  vegetable  refuse,  and  therefore  to  a 
small  extent  they  are  of  use.     On  the  whole  the  Bibionidie 


occupy  a  neutral  position,  though  a  few  species  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  enemies  of  the  horticulturist.  The  imago,  or  perfect 
fly,  in  this  group  has  no  partiality  for  flowers. 

A  passing  word  is  all  we  need  bestow  on  the  small  family  of 
the  Simulidaa,  curious  to  the  naturalist  because  the  aquatic 
larva)  spin  a  cocoon  for  their  pupation,  by  which  the  insect  is 
only  partially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  water.  The 
fliea  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  broad  and  flattened 
aspect  of  the  tibia  and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsns— that  is  to 
say,  of  the  shank  of  the  leg  and  the  first  joint  of  the  foot.  In 
northern  regions  the  familiar  term  for  these  insects  is  "  Sand- 
flies ;"  in  warmer  latitudes  they  share  the  appellation  "  Mos- 
quito "  with  the  Culicidas,  the  Mosquitoes  proper.  In  Britain 
the  Sandflies  are  not  numerous  enough  to  be  specially  trouble- 
some, nor  do  they  bother  the  gardener  more  than  any  other 
man. 

As  much  might  almost  be  said  c  f  the  large  family  of  the 
Midges,  numerous  in  species,  numerous  also  in  individuals. 
These  have  slender  legs,  which  are  not  flattened,  and  we  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  true  gnats  by  the  costal  vein  or  ray, 
which  is  continued  along  the  tip  of  the  wing  amongst  the 
gnats,  while  it  ends  before  it  reaches  the  tip  in  the  tribe  of  the 
midges.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  larvte  are  aquatic.  The  slim 
red  maggot  known  as  the  bloodworm  is  a  familiar  example. 
One  or  two  species  have  larva)  making  their  habitations  in 
moist  dung  ;  and  one  species  at  least,  probably  ranking  in  this 
family,  the  Pear  Midge  (Sciara  Pyri)  infests  our  orchards,  the 
larvffi  burrowing  into  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Pear  and  causing  its 
downfall ;  but  it  hardly  stands  out  as  a  prominent  foe  of  the 
Pear,  though  it  is  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  bite  into  a  fruit 
that  contains  a  long  track  filled  with  the  frass  of  this  larva. 
Many  of  these  midges  have  the  anteurne  beautifully  feathered, 
the  adornments,  as  with  the  gnats,  being  strictly  masculine  ; 
the  feminine  antennis  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  straight 
and  simple.  Also,  like  the  gnats,  the  midges  have  a  propensity 
for  attacking  the  skin,  though  some  species  are  quite  harmless, 
aud  on  the  whole  they  occasion  little  annoyance  compared 
with  the  Culicidte.  I  would  not  advise  any  horticulturist  to 
rest  his  faith  upon  the  popular  belief  that  when  a  company  of 
midges  are  seen  performing  their  aerial,  and  certainly  graceful, 
evolutions  at  the  witching  hour  of  twihght  it  is  a  prognostic 
of  an  approaching  fine  day.  It  is  at  least  an  indication  that 
at  the  particular  moment  a  calm  prevails,  for  these  flies  do  not 
care  to  face  a  breeze,  but  they  will  sometimes  be  out  on  the 
wing  when  it  is  actually  raining,  and  dexterously  dodge  rain- 
drops one  of  which  would  carry  a  miis-'fi  to  the  ground.  Some 
gardeners,  I  fancy,  have  a  dislike  to  these  flights  of  midges, 
supposing  that  when  they  occur  in  gardens,  as  they  frequently 
do,  they  attract  insect-eating  birds  to  the  spot,  and  induce 
the  birds,  if  their  hunger  ia  not  sated,  to  attack  buda  or 
flowers.  I  hardly  see  any  good  reason  for  this  apprehension, 
nor  for  any  similar  fear  in  the  instance  of  the  true  gnats. — 
J.  R.  S.  C. 


EOYAL  HOBTICDLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
A  VERY  interesting  and  faithful  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lindsay  appears  this  month  in  "  St.  James's  Magnzine." 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  for  Eome  time  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
had  every  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
everything  connected  with  its  past  and  present  history  by 
reference  to  documents  and  other  means  at  hia  command,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  has  performed  his  self- assigned  tabk  is 
moat  creditable  to  him.  The  origin  of  the  Society  is  thus 
given :  — 

"  Ou  April  17lb,  1809,  was  grnuted  a  charter  incorporating 
the  Horticultural  Society.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  created 
Preeident,  Mr.  Charles  Grcville  TteaBurer,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Saliphury  Secretary.  The  membois  of  the  first  Council  were 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Selsey,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Messrs.  Acton,  Elliot,  Knight,  Miller,  Trevtlyan, 
Dickson,  Hoy,  and  Smith.  Three  members  were  to  retire  at 
each  annual  meeting,  and  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Between 
1804  and  1809  a  gradual  increase  of  members  bad  taken  place. 
The  grant  of  premiums  had  had  the  most  beneficial  effects  on 
practical  horticulturists,  and  patronage  only  was  required  to 
insure  success.  The  publication  of  the  "Transactions "  in  the 
form  of  volumes  began  in  1812,  find  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  these  volumea  cost  the  Society  no 
less  a  sum  than  i'30,000.  They  were  without  doubt  a  powerful 
means  of  attracting  support,  and  are  still  of  considerable  literary 
value. 
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"  At  this  period  of  its  existence  the  Society  paid  the  modest 
bnm  ol  twenty-five  guiaeas  a-year  to  the  Liunteau  Society  for 
a  share  of  their  accommodation  in  Gerrard  Street,  thus  com- 
mencing a  friendship  between  the  two  bodies  which  has  always 
continued  to  subsist." 

From  this  we  learn  the  composite  form  of  the  new  Council 
— a  form  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  in  later 
times  to  ignore.  In  the  original  charter  Jame3  Dickson, 
Thomas  Hoy,  and  William  Smith  are  styled  "  gardeners." 
Aiton  (not  Acton)  was  the  gardener  at  Kew,  Miller  was  the 
son  of  old  Philip  MUler  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
Smith  was  gardener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Hoy  was  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon.  Now  the  effort  is  to 
keep  practical  men  off  the  Council,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  one  element  in  the  failure  of  the  Society's  endeavours 
to  advance  horticulture  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lindsay  proceeds — 

"  In  1811  Mr.  Knight  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  to  the  presidentship.  He  retained  the  post  until 
his  own  decease  twenty-seven  years  later.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Society's  more  valuable  work  ^vas  thus  performed  under  his 
guidance,  and  is  now  bound  up  with  his  memory.  But  in  1811 
and  foUowiug  years  the  causes  which  impeded  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  increased  in  force.  Europe  was  the  scene 
of  universal  war,  and  England  continued  to  be  the  principal 
European  power  in  arms  against  France.  At  such  a  time,  and 
amid  the  popular  excitement  in  which  all  classes  of  society  were 
involved,  little  progress  could  be  looked  for  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Elections  were  few,  but  a  careful  Council  kept  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  income,  and  each  year  added  a  small  sum 
to  the  Society's  balance.  This  amounted  to  i''2.58  in  1815,  when 
the  return  of  peace  restored  the  thoughts  of  the  people  to  legiti- 
mate channels.  The  labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society  had 
entitled  it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  moat  useful  institu- 
tions, and  all  things  thus  tended  to  the  approach  of  prosperity. 
In  May,  1816,  there  were  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents. 
jEIOOO.  Elections  took  place  with  greater  frequency,  and  in  1818 
the  income  was  ±'1,791  and  the  expenditure  X'1,719,  while  the 
funded  property  was  iil.lOO,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  £3,000 
iu  excess  of  all  debts.  An  experimental  garden  was  nov?  esta- 
blished at  Kensington  and  a  nursery  at  Ealing.  A  house  in 
Regent  Street  was  bought  in  1820  for  £4,200,  and  although  the 
subscriptions  were  raised  from  two  to  three  guineas,  new  Fellows 
poured  in  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a-year." 

A  long  run  of  prosperity  followed,  and  the  Society  was 
enabled  to  send  out  collectors  whose  names  shed  a  lustre  upon 
it  which  even  yet  remains.  Forbes,  Parks,  Don,  Douglas, 
Hartweg  (whom  Mr.  Lindsay  omits),  and  Fortune  are  names 
that  will  live  as  long  as  horticulture  exists.  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
in  error  in  placing  Mr.  Reeves  among  the  Society's  collectors 
and  the  predecessor  of  George  Don.  Mr.  Reeves  was  a  gentle- 
man who  held  an  appointment  under  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany and  merely  acted  as  the  Society's  correspondent ;  but  to 
him  the  country  ia  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
ornamental  of  its  garden  plants.  The  Glycine  sinensis  and 
the  Chinese  Primrose  are  alone  sufficient  to  keep  his  memory 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  To  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Russell  Beeves,  who  was  lately  a  member  of  the 
Council,  the  Society  and  the  country  are  equally  indebted 
for  many  valuable  introductions.  But  evil  days  began  to 
dawn,  and,  says  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  the  Society  now  began  to 
experience  reverses." 

"  An  officer  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust  for  the  management  re.sulted.  A  further  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  was  the  abandonment  of  an  annual  dinner  and 
the  substitution  of  public  breakfasts,  thus  inviting  fashionable 
support  rather  than  attempting  to  maintain  and  stimulate  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  essential  to  all  public  bodies.  The 
breakfasts  were  abandoned  iu  1831,  and  were  succeeded  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Lindley — the  Assistant  Secretary  and  well- 
known  botanist — by  garden  exhibitions.  These  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  retained  public  favour  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Nevertheless  the  financial  position  was  most  critical. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  1830,  which  reported 
that  the  debts  amounted  to  £20,243  and  that  the  value  of  the 
property  was  but  i'lfi,500.  The  cost  of  the  garden  works  had 
exceeded  the  sum  subscribed  for  them  by  ±29,000.  The  manage- 
ment was  condemned,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Sabine  resigned 
tho  secretaryship,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bentham.  A  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the  Society's  position,  but 
it  was  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  maintain  the  scien- 
tific work.  Between  1830  and  18.55,  in  addition  to  the  money 
allotted  to  the  payment  of  debt,  ill,000  was  spent  on  the  garden, 
and  X'V.OOO  on  foreign  importations. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  which  all  these  labours  and 


successes  must  have  stimulated,  the  Society  was  much  ham- 
pered as  aU  such  bodies  are  by  the  non-payment  of  subscrip- 
tions. No  less  a  sum  than  i'12,879  had  to  be  abandoned  as  irre- 
coverable between  1824  and  1855.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
unhandsome  conduct,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  serions 
debt  would  ever  have  been  incurred.  At  no  time  since  1828  had 
the  liabilities  exceeded  ±14,331,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking  the  total  debt  had  been  reduced  to  ±9,986." 

The  exhibitions  now  began  to  fail  through  competition  of 
rival  societies  nearer  town;  the  house  in  Regent  Street  and 
the  valuable  library  were  sold  to  pay  liabilities,  and — 

"an  office  was  then  acquired  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar 
Square,  at  a  rental  of  ±80  a-year.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
was  not  merely  to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure,  but  to  bring 
down  tho  liabilities  to  ±'4,694,  as  against  a  floating  property 
valued  in  1857  at  ±14,674." 

The  Society  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  straits  which  some 
are  so  fond  of  representing  it  to  have  been.  A  debt  of  £4,694 
as  compared  with  the  £55,000  it  now  owes  is  but  a  small 
affair,  and  we  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
who  at  the  annual  meetings  find  great  delight  in  telling  the 
Fellows  of  the  abject  state  of  the  Society  when  the  Royal 
Commissioners  so  benevolently  took  it  by  the  hand. 

Since  that  period  the  career  of  the  Society  has  been  one  of 
signal  failure,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  to  place  it  on  a 
prosperous  basis.  How  has  this  arisen '?  'The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  simply  because  a  grand  scheme  to  supply 
entertainment  to  the  residents  of  a  fashionable  suburb  of 
London  is  incompatible  with  the  placid  pursuits  of  horticul- 
ture. To  maintain  an  establishment  permanently,  such  as 
that  which  it  has  been  sought  to  set  up  at  South  Kensington, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  caprice  of  fashion,  is  an  im- 
poBsibnity.  It  must  have  its  vicissitudes,  as  all  such  places 
have,  and  its  fortunes  must  follow  those  of  every  place  where 
the  cost  of  their  construction  has  been  so  enormous  that  no 
reasonable  amount  of  income  can  possibly  make  them  financially 
successful. 

The  Society  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis,  whether  it  is  for 
the  better  or  the  worse  only  time  can  tell ;  but  of  this  we  are 
perfectly  certain,  that  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  any  good  can  arise  to  horticulture  by  main- 
taining it  in  its  present  deplorable  condition.  ' 

■We  commend  Mr.  Lindsay's  paper  to  the  carefal  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Society's  welfare. 


OUB    BOEDER   FLOWEES— MONKEY 
FLOWEE. 

Musk  is  a  universal  favourite.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  exist 
almost  under  any  cu'cumstances,  provided  it  can  have  light, 
air,  and  moisture.  Especially  among  our  humble  friends  Musk 
is  enjoyed,  and  to  hear  what  enjoyment  their  little  floral  pets 
afford  them  is  a  great  satisfaction,  and  who  would  desire  their 
pleasure  to  be  less'/  Musk,  in  addition  to  its  perfume,  is  an 
obliging  subject — at  home  alike  in  garret,  cell,  or  palace.  It 
flourishes  in  sunshine  and  shade,  and  is  not  over-particular 
as  to  soil.  We  will  now  leave  Mimulus  moschatus,  and  glance 
at  some  others  of  the  family,  which  embrace  colours  that  no 
other  flowers  can  approach. 

Tho  Mimulus  cardinalis  section  require  a  good  rich  soil  to 
develope  themselves.  They  are  moisture-loving  plants,  yet 
should  be  provided  with  efficient  drainage,  and  then  water  can- 
not be  too  freely  given  them.  They  may  be  increased  by  seed 
and  division  at  any  time.  M.  cardinalis  was  at  one  time 
looked  upon  with  favour  as  a  pot  plant.  M.  atrosanguineus 
is  a  grand  acquisition  to  our  border  flowers,  and  is  a  useful 
plant  when  well-grown  for  indoor  decoration.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  and 
continues  in  bloom  a  very  long  time.  M.  cupreus  should  be  in 
every  garden.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  producing  its  flowers 
in  great  abundance  ;  though  the  individual  blooms  are  short- 
lived the  plant  gives  a  continuous  sucoeseion  of  flowers  for  a 
long  time. 

M.  Moodii,  M.  maculosu.i,  M.  Youngii,  M.  tigrioides,  to  say 
nothing  of  M.  inimitabilis  flore-pleno,are  all  very  desirable  for 
winter  and  spring  decoration  indoors,  and  for  borders  in 
summer.  By  liberal  treatment  the  plants  may  be  grown  to  a 
large  size,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  they  should  be  placed 
in  pans  of  water  an  inch  deep.  They  are  all  the  better  for 
having  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally,  for  if  they  are  not 
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kept  growing  freely  they  Boon  beoome  infested  with  green  fly. 
When  under  glass  they  ehoiild  have  thorough  ventilation. 
They  are  all  easily  increased  by  seeds  and  division.— Veritas. 


THE  ELM. 

Some  writers  think  that  the  Elm  (Ulmus  oampestris)  is  not 
a  native  of  this  country,  but  they  have  no  reasonable  grounds 
on  which  to  found  such  an  opinion.  The  name  EUm  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from 
a  root-word  indicating 
height  and  strength.  As 
corroborative  evidence, 
justly  cited  by  Dr. 
Hunter  are  nearly  forty 
places  in  England, most- 
ly mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book,  which  have 
their  names  compound- 
ed with  the  name  of 
Elm. 

Whenever  any  plant 
has  associated  with  the 
times  of  its  leafing  or 
flowering  the  seasons  for 
performing  garden  ope- 
rations, that  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  the 
plant  was  in  England, 
as  lawyers  say,  "  before 
the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth to  the  contrary." 
The  Elm  is  one  of  those 
guide  plants  accepted  by 
gardeners  in  the  olden 
time,  and  they  had  this 
rhymed  kalendarial 
warning; — 

"When  Elm  leaves  are  as  big 

as  a  shilliog 
Plant  Kidney  Beans  if  to  plant 

'em  you're  willing. 
■\Vhen  Elm  leaves  areas  big  as 

a  penny 
You  must  plant  Kidney  Beans 

if  you  mean  to  have  any." 

Nor  were  our  country- 
men the  earliest  to  de- 
duct indications  from 
those  leaves,  for  YirgU 
wrote  that 

"  Each    trembling  leaf   with 
some  light  vision  teems." 

Miller  states  that 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  planted  an 
Elm  with  her  own  hand 
at  Chelsea.  It  went  by 
her  name,  and  I  remem- 
ber it  a  stately  flourish- 
ing tree,  except  that  the 
top  was  decayed.  It  stood 
nt  the  upper  end  of  the 
church,  and  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  parish 
on  the  north  side.  It 
was  felled  on  the  11th  of 

November,  1745,  and  sold  for  a  guinea  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart. , 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  13  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
and  110  feet  high."  But  Gilpin  tells  of  one  far  larger  that  was 
felled  in  1674  on  Sir  Walter  Bagot's  Staffordshire  estate.  Two 
men  were  five  days  in  felling  it.  It  was  120  feet  high,  the  stool 
47  feet  in  circumference ;  lUO  naves  for  wheels,  and  8G60  feet 
of  boards  were  cut  from  it,  and  the  whole  tree  was  computed 
to  weigh  97  tons. 

No  tree  is  better  adapted  for  the  formation  of  an  avenue, 
and  not  one  is  more  used  for  the  purpose.  The  most  striking 
example  we  remember  is  that  at  Strathfieldsaye,  a  mile  in 
length.  The  fitness  of  Elms  for  avenues  arises  from  their 
branches  crossing  at  a  pleasing  angle,  growing  pendant  in  age, 
and  far  above  the  heads  of  the  passers  beneath.  Gilpin  truly 
observes   that   no  tree  ia  better  adapted  to  receive  grand 


Fig.  30.— Ulmus  campestkis. 


masses  of  light,  nor  is  its  foUage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  heavy  in 
effect.  Its  leaves  are  small,  commonly  hang  loosely,  and  the 
forms  picturesque.  It  is  the  lirst  tree  that  salutes  the  spring 
with  its  light  and  cheerful  green,  a  tint  contrasting  agreeably 
with  that  of  the  Oak,  the  early  leaf  of  which  has  usually  an 
oUve  oast.  In  autumn  also  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  Elm  mixes 
as  kindly  with  the  orange  of  the  Beech,  the  ochro  of  the  Oak, 
and  other  hues  of  the  fading  wood. 
It  was  of  the  common  Elm  that  Hood  sang — 

"The   tall    abounding    Elm 

that  grows 
In  hedgerows  up  and  down, 
In  0old  and  homestead,  gro^e 

and  park, 
And  in  the  peopled  town  ; 
With  colonies  of  noiwy  rooks 
That  nestle  in  its  crown." 

These  lines  are  faith- 
fully descriptive  of  this 
Elm,  for  as  a  park,  hedge- 
row, and  homestead  tree 
it  is  very  familiar,  and 
few  trees  are  more  im- 
posing. It  is  also  true 
that  the  rooks  have  a 
great  partiality  to  the 
Elm ,  and  it  is  of  its  twigs 
principally  that  they 
build  their  nests.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  tree  well 
adapted  to  the  "peopled 
town."  In  the  country  it 
is  majestic  as  the  avenue 
noticed,  and  the  grand 
trees  at  Windsor  and 
other  places  attest,  but 
in  smoky  towns  Elms  are 
seldom  long-lived,  and 
furthermore  their  pecu- 
liarity of  suddenly  part- 
ing with  limbs  in  storm 
or  in  calm  render  them 
unsafe.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  and  not  clearly  ac- 
counted for,  that  in  calm , 
still,  sultry  days  the  huge 
branches  are  prone  to  fall 
with  a  crash  without  a 
note  of  warning.  On  that 
account  it  is  not  suitable 
for  towns,  nor  yet  for  vil- 
lage greens  where  "  men 
do  congregate."  The 
Plane  is  the  tree  of  trees 
for  towns,  and  for  village 
greens  the  Chestnut  is 
of  free  growth,  and  af- 
fords luxurious  shade. 
Who  can  think  of  plant- 
ing village  trees  with- 
out calling  to  mind  the 
rural  warblinga  of  Long- 
fellow in  the  well-known 
song — nay,  is  it  not  a 
hymn '! 

"Under  the  spreading  Chest- 
nut tree  the  village  smithy 
stands." 

Our  advice  is,  therefore,  that  Elms  be  planted  only  in  parks, 
hedgerows,  or  avenues  in  rural  districts,  and  not  in  towns  or 
villages.  .„     ^    ..       ,     ,, 

That  only  applies  to  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  for  there 
are  other  varieties  of  the  Elm  singularly  ornamental  and  per- 
fectly safe.  Drooping  Elms  are  particularly  efiective  as  lawn 
trees.  They  are  quick  growers,  and  their  outline  is  graceful, 
speedily  forming  natural  bowers  it  a  little  care  is  taken  to  train 
their  pendant  branches ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  variegated 
sorts  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  dense  greenery  pervading  land- 
scape masses.  ,  , 

U.  campestria  and  its  allies  are  raised  by  suckers  and  layers, 
but  chiefly  by  seeds,  which  should  be  gathered  in  June  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  sowed  in  light  mellow  soil.  The  ornamental 
varieties  are  mostly  grafted  on  stocks  of  U.  montana.      The 
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trees  of  all  the  family  may  be  BnocesBfnlly  transplanted  even 
after  they  have  attained  to  a  coneiderable  size,  their  fibrous 
roots  becoming  speedily  re-established  in  fresh  soil. 


BEGONIAS  FOB   SUMMEE  AND   WINTEB. 

Attention  has  been  prominently  directed  to  the  new  varieties 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  and  their  great 
value  as  summer  decorative  plants  has  been  pointed  out.  I 
admit  their  great  usefulness,  indeed  they  may  be  regarded  as 
indispensable  for  summer  decorative  purposes ;  but  I  would 
not  have  some  of  our  old  favourites  neglected,  and  especially 
the  species  that  bloom  throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
montijs.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  request,  and  where 
heat  is  provided.  Begonias  should  be  cultivated  freely,  for 
they  afford  an  unfailing  supply  of  elegant  sprays.  For  this 
purpose  some  of  the  old  summer- flowering  species  and  varieties 
are  extremely  useful,  as  parvifolia,  Digewelliana,  Weltoniensis, 
semperflorens,  &c.,  while  B.  Pearcei  (tuberous),  for  beauty  of 
foliage  and  flower  combined,  ia  surpassed  by  few  stove  plants. 
B.  Pearcei  is  best  raised  from  seed  ;  the  seedlings  making 
beautiful  plants,  which  flower  the  first  season.  The  others 
should  be  increased  by  cuttings.  All  of  them  are  extremely 
useful,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

But  I  would  draw  attention  mors  particularly  to  the  useful 
old  sorts  which  flower  in  winter.  For  many  years  I  have  had 
to  meet  large  demands  for  cut  flowers,  and  without  these 
Begonias  I  could  not  have  succeeded  in  supplying  these  de- 
mands. Not  only  their  soft  quiet  colours,  but  the  profusion 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  elegance  of  their  sprays,  have  been 
found  invaluable  for  many  purposes  of  decoration. 

B.  semperflorens  is  appropriately  named,  for  it  is  ever  bloom- 
ing, and  in  winter  is  very  valuable  ;  even  more  so  is  its  variety 
semperflorens  Saundersii.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white, 
upright,  and  having  compact  trusses.  They  are  singularly 
effective  associated  with  the  bright  glossy  foliage  of  the  plant 
where  arranged  with  other  out  flowers.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
and  compact  habit ;  and  arranged  with  Ferns  is,  in  the  winter 
especially,  highly  ornamental. 

B.  insignis  (Showy),  is  a  very  old  favourite,  and  it  also  is  ap- 
propriately named,  for  its  massive  yet  elegant  semi-pendant 
trusses  are  indeed  striking.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter-flowering  stove  plants,  and  will  afford  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  cut  flowers  from  October  till  May.  The  plants  also  are 
exceedingly  ornamental,  and  besides  their  intrinsic  beauty  set  off 
to  greater  advantage  such  high-coloured  plants  as  Poinsettias. 
A  combination  of  these  plantd  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  cannot 
fail  to  be  admired. 

B.  fuclisioides  is  another  species  of  great  value.  Its  coral- 
like  pendant  flowers  are  almost  unequalled  for  forming  a 
drooping  fringe  from  the  margins  of  epergnes  and  other  table 
ornaments,  and  especially  when  viewed  by  artificial  light.  The 
plants  are  also  attractive  in  the  stove,  especially  when  grown 
on  single  stems,  showing  themselves  above  their  neighbours, 
which  they  do  with  effect,  and  without  doing  injury  to  the 
plants  beneath.  Placed  at  intervals  near  the  margin  on  both 
sides  of  a  stage,  and  trained  to  arch  over  the  pathway,  their 
points  meeting  overhead,  they  form  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
feature  in  the  arrangement — free,  elegant,  and  blight.  Plants 
of  a  foot  high  flower  most  freely  in  thumb  pots.  I  have  so 
grown  them  by  hundreds  for  turning  out  of  their  pots,  and 
furnishing  fringes  to  sides  of  hanging  baskets  in  the  con- 
tervatory  and  boudoir. 

B.  manicata  is  another  fine  old  plant  when  well  grown, 
flowering  in  spring.  The  massive  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the 
large  foliage,  being  surmounted  by  spikes  containing  thousands 
of  delicate  flowers,  resembling  a  cloud  by  their  airy  lightness 
and  elegance. 

B.  nitida  ia  also  eminently  worthy  of  culture,  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter  will  produce  trusses  of  bloom  not  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Hydrangeas.  These  old-fashioned  plants  are 
real  gardener's  friends  if  treated  in  a  friendly  manner.  They 
require  heat,  and,  this  being  provided,  their  culture  is  exceed- 
ingly simple. 

The  plants  flower  best  when  young,  and  they  should  he 
renewed  by  cuttings  annually,  the  cuttings  being  inserted  at 
the  present  time  if  large  plants  are  required.  Smaller  flower- 
ing plants  may  bo  had  for  special  purposes  by  striking  the 
cuttings  any  time  during  the  summer.  Loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
peat  will  grow  them  well,  the  last  shift  being  into  rich  loam. 
They  should  be  grown  near  the  glaes  in  the  stove  until  June, 
when  frames  heated  by  the  sua  will  be  suitable  for  them  until 


September,  when  they  must  be  replaced  in  the  heated  struc- 
ture, and  they  will  produce  their  flowers  freely  for  fully  six 
months. 

These  good  old  plants  are  not  cultivated  so  well  and  exten- 
sively as  their  merits  deserve.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  full 
winter  supply  of  cut  flowers  can  be  produced  without  them, 
and  therefore  I  call  attention  to  them  at  a  seasonable  time 
for  raising  a  supply  of  plants,  as  supplemental  to  the  useful 
articles  which  have  recently  appeared  on  the  more  modern 
type  of  Bummer-flowering  varieties. — A  Northern  Gaedeneb. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

[We  pubhsh  the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent,  with 
a  reply  from  one  of  our  contributors,  as  it  opens  the  whole 
question  of  pruning  Roses  ] 

As  you  have  sent  me  a  query  from  "  E.  P.  B."  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  pruning  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  aa 
the  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  Rose-growers,  I  ask 
yon  to  publish  the  letter  with  the  following  answer  which  I 
venture  to  send ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  with  the  present  very  fickle  and  uncertain  season  it  ia 
difficult  to  give  definite  advice. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  for  advice  as  to  pruning  my  Roses.  They 
are  all  dwarfs  on  Manetti  stocks.  They  are  in  three  lots. 
No.  1,  planted  lust  year  and  untouched.  No.  2,  plants  planted 
here  November,  1874,  moved  January,  1876.  They  were  moved 
direct  from  their  former  quarters ;  about  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  ground.     No.  3,  a  lot  from  a  nursery  received  last  week. 

"  State  of  different  lots— No.  1  now  making  strong  shoots. 
No.  2  shooting  out,  but  not  so  strong  as  No.  1.  No.  3  the 
usual  nursery  stock,  but  very  strong.  No  shoots  pushing.  The 
aspect  is  E.S.E.  When  are  they  to  be  pruned,  e-nd  how? 
Some  say  the  lower  you  cut  them  the  better.  I  dread  cutting 
a  bare  stick  for  fear  of  no  shoot  resulting.  Tell  me  when  I 
am  to  prune  them,  and  to  what  extent  (they  are  all  H.P.'s). 
I  pruned  No.  1  lot  last  year  in  February.  It  was  the  worst 
season  for  Roses  that  I  can  remember — cold,  wet.  The  young 
shoots  were  first  cut  up  by  the  dry  parching  weather  in  April, 
and  the  poor  blooms  washed  out  by  the  subsequent  r^ins. 
Despite  the  weather  I  had  magnificent  blooms  on  Abb6  Bra- 
merel  (which,  by  the  way  I  do  not  see  among  the  chosen  In  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture],  Annie  Wood,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
These  three  seemed  to  disregard  weather.  The  elevation  h(r8 
is  450  feet,  and  now,  though  we  have  had  some  frost,  the  Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle  is  in  leaf  and  the  Mezereonin  flower.  It 
is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  manage  in  such  variations  of  tem- 
perature.— E.  P.  B.,  Co.  Dublin." 

Here  there  are  three  classes  of  Roses  to  deal  with,  bat  I  pre- 
sume all  are  on  the  Manetti  stock.  The  first  planted  last  year 
and  untouched.  I  am  obliged  to  ask,  Untouched  this  year,  or 
untouched  from  their  first  planting  ?  If  never  pruned  at  all 
they  may  have  been  very  materially  injured  ;  if  it  only  means 
that  they  have  not  been  pruned  since  their  first  growth  I  would 
say,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  knife ;  in  fact,  I  should  give  the 
same  advice  in  both  cases,  but  should  fear  if  they  never  were 
pruned  since  first  planted  that  they  will  not  break  kindly  now ; 
still  as  they  are  on  the  Manetti  it  is  far  better  to  cut  well  back, 
thin-out  very  weak  shoots  altogether,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
even  if  you  see  no  eye  at  the  base ;  if  only  the  plants  have 
made  good  roois  they  will  be  sure  to  push. 

No.  2,  plants  put  out  in  November,  1874,  and  moved  thia 
January.  As  the  season  is  forward  and  they  have  been  moved 
carefully  they  are  not  likely  to  have  received  much  check.  I 
should  recommend  you  to  leave  them  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
longer,  or  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  then  prune  aa 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had  not  transplanted,  but  rather 
more  severely.  Cut  out  all  weak  wood ;  prune  the  strong  to 
five  or  six  eyes,  the  medium  to  three  or  four. 

Next,  No  3,  as  to  new  nursery  stock.  Plant  them  as  they 
are,  or  rather,  if  you  have  planted  them,  leave  them  aa  they 
are  tUl  the  season  has  further  advanced.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues open  there  wUl  be  an  inchnatiou  to  form  roots,  but  new 
buds  will  not  be  formed  for  some  little  time,  probably  not  till 
the  middle  of  Mp.roh ;  but  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
March  prune  back  severely,  the  weaker  shoots  remove  alto- 
gether, the  stronger  prune  to  three  or  four  eyes.  I  know  some 
will  say  I  am  recommending  a  severe  measure,  but  experience 
has  oonviuoed  me  that  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child" 
ia  an  adage  true  with  regard  to  Roses,  and  in  some  oases,  it 
not  moat,  utterly  fallacious  aa  regards  the  child.  Rosea  will 
answer  under  Eevere  treatment,  but  children  seldom. 
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Some  persons  say  no  amatear  ought  toprane  his  own  Roses, 
as  they  do  not  like  to  out  away  promising  buds.  There  are 
exoeptioaa  to  all  rules.  Thinning-out  and  removing  all  old 
and  weak  wood  is,  on  the  whole,  more  important  than  pruning- 
back  strong  wood  ;  in  fact,  last  year  I  left  some  La  France 
Roses,  which  began  to  push  early,  quite  unpruned,  and  I  had 
some  remarkably  fine  blooms  from  them,  but  then  the  growth 
was  strong,  and  there  were  no  feeble  shoots. 

Roaes  on  Manetti  bear  cutting-back  far  more  than  standards, 
because  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  produce  symmetrical 
heads  as  to  obtain  good  blooms.  As  a  rule,  so  long  as  the 
Manetti  stocks  have  good  roothold  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
outting-back  too  severely.  I  have  had  my  Roses  too  often  out 
down  by  frost  to  the  snow  line,  and  make  all  their  growth 
from  apparently  barren  eyes  or  below  the  ground,  ever  to  be 
afraid  of  severe  pruning.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  frost  of 
December  Slat,  1874,  and  January  Ist,  1875,  killed  my  Cfiline 
Forestier  In  every  case  down  to  the  ground,  but  I  never  saw 
much  more  vigorous  growth  than  every  plant  made.  Many 
others  were  severely  injured,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  all 
Roses  pushed  vigorous  shoots  from  below  the  snow  line. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  your  correspondent's  admiration  of 
Alfred  Colomb  and  Annie  Wood.  They  are  two  really  first- 
olass  Roses,  though  Alfred  Colomb  is  the  most  certain  and 
best  opener.  Still,  Annie  Wood  ia  not  far  behind,  but  Abbe 
Brammerel  will,  I  fear,  disappoint  him  on  second  trial.  The 
petals  are  coarse  and  rough,  and  the  outline  uncertain,  though 
it  may  eventually  prove  a  better  garden  Rose  than  I  give  it 
credit  for.  It  will  never  earn  many  laurels  on  the  exhibition- 
table. 

This  winter  which  has  shipwrecked  many  weather  prophets 
who  ventured  to  predict  an  arctic  winter  of  unexampled 
severity,  will,  I  fear,  be  likely  to  prove  a  treacherous  one, 
and  uuleaa  we  have  a  backward  February  and  March,  spring 
flowers  will  be  too  forward,  and  fruit  blosaoma  will  have 
to  contend  against  the  uncertain  weather  of  April  and  May. 
With  us  in  Yorkshire  the  last  week  in  May  is  too  often  the  one 
which  plays  havoc  with  fruit  proapeote.  I  have  known  even 
in  the  midland  counties  Potatoes  with  young  tubers  fit  for 
the  table  out  down  and  blackened  with  a  single  night's  frost 
the  first  week  in  Juno. 

Ireland  may  be  free  from  these  sudden  variations  ;  still  it  is 
better  to  try  and  guard  against  them  by  pruning-back  sufficiently 
so  as  to  prevent  the  early  growth  at  the  end  of  unpruned 
shoots  being  relied  upon  for  blooms.  Apparently  this  year  the 
Continent  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  winter,  and  the  south 
of  England^south  of  the  Trent — has  been  colder  than  the 
north,  the  average  of  Stornoway  far  warmer  than  Paris,  and 
Valencia  in  Ireland  warmer  than  Biarritz. — G.  P.  P. 


"WAR  "WITH   INSECTS— VENTILATION. 

Most  wilHngly  do  I  confirm  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  stated  on 
page  86,  that  the  best  antidote  or  preventive  against  insects  ia 
careful  ventilation,  low  night  temperature,  and  a  moist  genial 
atmosphere.  Under  such  conditions  red  spider  and  other 
pests  are  comparatively  innocuous,  for  the  plants  or  A'ines 
which  they  attack  are,  under  the  above  conditions,  rendered 
invulnerable  by  the  stoutness  of  their  healthy  foliage. 

It  is  possible  that  some  situations  are  more  favourable  than 
others  to  the  increase  of  red  spider,  yet  I  think  that  the  prac- 
tice referred  to  would  keep  it  outside  the  houses. 

I  have  grown  Vines  in  a  dry  district  for  many  years,  and  on 
the  border  adjoining  the  vineries  I  have  seen  the  French 
Beans  literally  devoured  with  spider,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of 
ever  seeing  an  insect  on  the  Vines  or  on  the  plants,  including 
French  Beans,  in  the  vinery,  yet  I  seldom  syringed  the  Vines, 
but  treated  them  precisely  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

A  night  temperature  of  50'  to  55'  by  fire  heat,  followed  by  a 
day  temperature  of  90°  by  sun  heat,  with  proportionate  mois- 
ture, were  the  conditions  that  I  preferred.  The  Vines  had  then 
a  good  "  grow  "  by  day  and  a  good  "  rest "  at  night,  and  were 
kept  healthy  and  clean. 

Of  vital  importance  is  early  ventilation.  If  the  admission  of 
air  is  unduly  delayed  no  amount  of  opening  the  lights  will 
prevent  the  thermometer  from  rising  to  unpleasantly  high 
figures. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  early  ventilation  I  may  quote 
a  ciroumstanoe  which  bears  on  this  matter.  My  neighbour 
erected  a  vinery  at  considerable  cost,  but  was  very  nncomfort- 
able  as  to  its  being  insufficiently  ventilated.  It  was  not 
possible,  he  said,  even  by  opening  the  lights  and  doors,  to  keep 


the  thermometer  below  120°.  I  visited  his  house,  and  found 
that  with  the  fullest  admission  of  air  the  thermometer  was 
really  at  110°.  Suspecting  the  reason  I  requested  the  owner 
to  meet  me  at  5  a  m.  the  next  morning.  We  found  the  ther- 
mometer at  fi'3°.  I  at  ones  slightly  opened  the  lights,  and  a? 
the  temperature  showed  signs  of  rising  I  opened  them  further. 
At  six  o'clock  it  was  63°,  at  seven  65°,  at  eight  68°,  at  nine  7.5°, 
at  ten  79°,  at  eleven  81°,  at  twelve  84°,  at  one  o'clock  86°,  and 
at  two  o'clock  at  89°.  It  did  not  rise  beyond  that  until  the 
house  was  finally  closed,  when,  with  a  sinking  sun,  it  was  de- 
signedly permitted  to  rise  to  93°,  with  every  part  moist. 

The  thermometer  outdoors  was  2°  higher  than  on  the  day 
preceding  and  when  with  the  doors  open  the  vinery  was  at 
110°,  but  now  during  a  hotter  day,  by  early  and  careful  venti- 
lation, it  was  kept  below  90°  with  the  doors  closed. 

That  was  a  conclusive  lesson,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  heard  the  owner  of  the  house  complain  of  ine  fficient 
ventilation,  but  he  has  for  some  years  produced  splendid  crops 
of  Grapes,  and  no  red  spider. 

The  practice  referred  to  of  a  high  day  (by  sun)  and  a  cool 
night  temperature  is  but  a  lesson  from  Nature,  when  during 
the  bright  and  often  hot  September  days  and  chilly  nights  not 
only  Celery  and  Cabbages,  but  Vines  on  walls,  and  Cucumbers, 
and  Vegetable  Marrows  on  ridges,  are  in  their  zenith  of  luxuri- 
ance, and  literally  outgrow  the  red  spider. 

I  have  only  one  boast  as  a  gardener,  and  that  is  that  I  have 
had  the  charge  of  vineries  for  twenty-one  years,  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  red  spider,  and  have  seldom  syringed 
the  Vines.  Simply  as  avoiding  even  the  semblance  of  egotism 
I  request  the  Editors  to  withhold  my  name.— Yokkshhieman. 


OLD  TKEES. 


I  AM  amply  compensated  for  venturing  to  write  on  this 
subject  by  the  salutary  suggestions  and  praotioil  remarks 
which  my  letters  have  elicited,  and  when  I  find  Mr.  Hobaon 
regarding  me  as  too  "  radical,"  and  "Wiltshire  Rector"  con- 
sidering me  too  "  conservative,"  I  accept  them  as  good  proofs 
that  I  hold  no  extreme  opinions,  and  am  not  likely  to  ad- 
vocate "  dangerous  innovations." 

I  have  no  pomological  fancies — no  pet  theories  to  establish 
— but  desire  to  see  useful  fruit  culture  extended,  and  old  as 
well  as  young  trees  respected  and  tended.  Miniature  trees 
under  finger-and-thurab  government  are  beautiful,  and  also 
in  a  measure  profitable,  but  to  produce  the  tons  of  fruit  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  masses,  the  air  above  as  well  as  the  earth 
beneath  must  be  utilised.  Large  trees,  even  if  old,  must  not 
be  hastily  sacrificed  before  young  trees  are  established,  which 
in  too  many  instances  has  been  tantamount  to  "  killing  the 
goose  laying  golden  eggs." 

I  would  now  refer  briefly  to  two  letters  appearing  on  page 
92.  I  will  take  the  last  first.  "J.  J.,  Lancashire,"  makes 
use  of  the  expressive  vernacular  "  buckheaded."  He  is  a 
radical  both  in  words  and  action,  and  has  proved  what  I  have 
proved  repeatedly,  that  it  is  often  more  profitable  to  "  buck- 
head  "  a  tree  than  to  uproot  it,  and  also,  as  I  have  found, 
than  to  merely  "top"  it.  He  has  made  clear  what  I  at- 
tempted to  explain,  and  his  practice  is  worthy  of  notice. 
"  J.  J."  haa  "  never  before  written  on  any  subject  and  does 
not  know  the  names  "  of  many  ornamental  plants.  He  can, 
however,  write  clearly  on  useful  subjects,  and  I  for  one  should 
be  glad  for  him  to  write  again,  not  because  he  agrees  with  me, 
but  as  being  able  to  give  practical  information  on  a  matter  of 
importance — the  useful  supply  of  hardy  fruit. 

I  now  turn  to  "  Wiltshire  Rector."  Our  friend  ia  right 
that  my  loss  from  young  trees  was  principally  by  growing  too 
many  kinds,  and  I  mentioned  it  as  conveying  an  ustful 
leaaon.  Had  the  whole  consisted  of  either  Manx  Codlin  or 
Dumelow'a  Seedling  (mentioned  by  "J.  J."),  or  any  other 
approved  free-bearing  sort,  without  doubt  I  should  have  saved 
half  of  my  £40  fine. 

The  Rector  wishes,  what  all  rectors  should  desire,  to  see 
useful  fruit  trees  in  cottagers'  gardens.  It  is  a  most  worthy 
wish,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  who 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  so  laudable  an  idea  into  effect. 
From  long  residence  in  the  country  I  have  found  how  much 
cottage  homesteads  have  been  prized  which  contained  useful 
fruit  treea.  The  tenants  of  such  have  been  regarded  by  their 
neighbours  as  either  fortunate  or  favoured,  and  as  being  th'i 
holders  of  prizes.  Such  tenants  seldom  emigrate  or  clamour 
for  reform.  Fruit  trees  are  magnets  binding  a  man  to  his 
home,  and  if  that  home  ia  one  which  he  cherishes,  he  will 
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strive  to  make  himaelf  worthy  of  its  possession,  lest  a  more 
worthy  man  should  be  appointed  to  reign  in  his  stead.  I  was 
once  "  one  of  them,"  and  know  what  it  has  been  to  trudge 
eight  miles  a  day,  and  work  with  them  for  2s.,  therefore  I 
know  their  views,  and  that  I  speak  the  truth  on  this  matter. 

I  also  know  something  else,  and  that  is,  that  they  think 
owners  of  the  gardens  should  plant  the  trees,  and  who  shall 
prove  that  thought  wrong  ?  Whoever  plants  them  the  trees 
become  part  of  the  freehold,  and  indeed  they  increase  its 
value  as  many  a  rent  roll  proves.  I  wish  all  rectors  would  use 
the  influence  which  they  possess  in  inducing  landlords  to 
make  the  homes  of  their  humble  neighbours  homes  indeed, 
by  a  distribution  of  fruit  trees,  as  one  of  the  neglected  means 
of  establishing  a  contented  and  home-loving  peasantry.  It 
may  be  that  landlords  imagine  that  Ihe  "  sons  of  toil "  do  not 
care  for  fruit  trees,  but  I  can  speak  for  my  "  old  friends,"  and 
state  that  they  do  care  for  and  prize  them  highly. 

If  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  by  owners  could  be  brought 
about,  I  would  not  dispute  for  standards  or  pyramids ;  the 
trees  in  such  gardens  would  soon  settle  that  point.  For  the 
gardens  of  the  clergy  and  those  similarly  circumstanced 
pyramid  trees  are  highly  appropriate,  as  being  ornamental, 
instructive,  and  also  profitable ;  bat  for  fiUing  with  fruit  old 
churns,  clothes-baskets,  &o.,  I  like  to  see  trees  requiring  a 
ladder  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  the  preservation  of  such 
trees  that  I  urge  as  important,  trees  which  I  fear  have  not 
always  been  estimated  at  their  proper  value.  I  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  "old  trees,"  but  I  must  now  be  "off  to 
work." — A  Radical  Conservative. 


In  your  paper  of  January  iiOth  I  read  an  article  on  old 
Apple  trees.  I  think  the  writer  of  it  has  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  Apple 
trees  are  too  old  to  be  out  or  grafted,  but  my  experience  has 
taught  me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  full-grown  trees  may 
be  so  dealt  with. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  purchased  a  farm  with  several  acres  of 
cider  orchards  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  full-grown  trees,  in  a 
very  crowded  neglected  state,  and  producing  very  little  cider. 
I  began  (first  thinning  the  tops  of  all), by  cutting-ofi  the  whole 
heads  of  many  trees  and  grafting  them  with  better  kinds.  Of 
these  a  certain  number  died  in  some  years,  chiefly  blowing 
down  and  had  decayed  roots.  I  then  adopted  the  plan  of  graft- 
ing a  part  of  a  tree,  say  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  higher 
branches,  and  in  a  few  years  gradually  grafting  the  remainder. 
So  far  I  have  lost  none  of  these  trees,  the  grafts  have  all  done 
well,  and  the  wild  shoots  from  the  old  stocks  have  been  en- 
couraged, except  when  their  tops  interfered  with  the  grafts, 
till  the  trees  had  formed  such  large  new  heads  that  the  wild 
shoots  were  unnecessary  to  help  to  furnish  a  top  to  give  action 
to  the  roots.  My  consequent  plan  now  is,  to  cut  off  a  portion 
of  a  head  and  graft  it  each  year  for  four  or  five  years,  as  I 
may  judge  the  age  and  condition  of  the  old  stock  requires. 

The  general  result  has  been,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  my  orchards  are  pretty  full  of  old  regrafted  trees,  which 
produce  live  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  cider  that  they  did 
when  I  first  began  to  regraft  them. — A.  Z. 


MOAT  BANK, 

THE  RESIDENCE.  OF  AERAM  BAS.S,  ESQ. 

All  connected  with  horticultural  pursuits  are  justly  proud 
of  the  patrimonial  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
abiUty  with  which  our  "  great  gardens  "  are  managed.  Few 
of  those  places  can  bo  visited  without  their  imparting  instruc- 
tive lessons  to  the  observant  visitor,  and  descriptions  of  them 
seldom  fail  to  interest  and  add  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  of 
which  members  of  the  "ancient  craft"  are  ever  in  search. 

But  besides  the  historical  places  of  our  noble  families  there 
are,  scattered  over  the  country  in  more  or  less  of  obscurity, 
those  who  are  earnest  workers  in  a  small  way,  yet  who  bring 
to  bear  abilities  worthy  of  recognition  in  the  culture  of  some 
special  flower  or  fruit.  If  we  wish  to  see  our  national  flower 
cultivated  for  "  very  love  of  its  beauties  "  we  must  enter  the 
precincts  of  some  secluded  parsonage,  and  there  we  see  the 
Rose  enthroned  in  regal  dignity.  It  is  so  with  many  florists' 
flowers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  with  fruits. 

How  ably  Grapes  are  grown  by  amateur  skill  was  described 
on  page  93,  and  now  is  noticed  an  unpretentious  garden  where 
not  only  Grapes  but  other  fruits  are  cultivated  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  many  gardens  of  greater  fame  might  envy,  or 
at  any  rate  be  proud  to  own. 


Moat  Bank  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Burton-on-Trent 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town  and  a  great  extent 
of  country.  It  was  once  a  Roman  station,  the  moat  still  exist- 
ing and  filled  with  water,  the  "  stronghold  "  which  it  encircles 
being  now  a  plantation  and  orchard.  About  sixteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Bass  selected  this  commanding  and  healthy  site  for  his 
residence,  and  erected  thereon  a  Gothic  structure  from  plans 
of  the  eminent  architect  Mr.  Street  of  London.  Gothic  houses 
are  frequently  dark  and  not  always  convenient ;  but  here  it  is 
not  so,  for  a  more  light  and  cheerful,  and  also  homely  and 
convenient  residence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

From  every  room  the  view  is  splendid.  From  one  stand- 
point the  winding  Trent  may  be  seen  in  eight  or  nine  places ; 
from  another  Cannock  Chase,  Bretby,  and  the  hills  of  Derby- 
shire are  seen.  Alton  Towers,  Tutbury  Castle,  Bar  Beacon, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  are  also  within  the  line  of  vision, 
and  the  eye  in  sweeping  the  panorama  can  distinguish  the 
spires  and  towers  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  churches.  Such 
is  the  salubrious  and  commanding  position  of  Moat  Bank. 

Now  let  us  look  at  its  gardens.  In  extent  they  are  small, 
but  in  quality  they  are  great.  Surrounding  the  residence  are 
Conifers  in  great  profusion  and,  considering  their  age,  of  mar- 
vellous growth.  The  staple  of  the  soil  is  clay ;  but  that  the 
shrubs  and  trees  were  not  only  well  planned  but  were  well 
planted  by  Mr.  Barron  is  clearly  manifest,  and  that  thej  have 
been  equally  well  tended  by  their  owner  tlieir  health  and  shape 
abundantly  proves.  The  Deodars  are  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly fine,  also  are  Wellingtonias  and  Pinuses  lasiocarpa, 
grandis,  &c. ;  and  the  Yews,  Hollies,  and  other  shrubs  are  of  a 
size  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  site  they  occupy 
was  sixteen  years  ago  a  bare  field.  These  Conifers  are  gratify- 
ing proof  of  what  can  be  effected  by  solicitous  care  and  well- 
directed  BkiU.  They  are  Mr.  Bass's  pride,  and  well  may  he  be 
proud  of  them. 

We  next  enter  the  walled  garden,  and  find  fruit  trees  of 
pyramids,  bushes,  and  espaliers  in  superior  health,  their  forma 
and  fine  fruit-bearing  condition  bespeaking  them  at  once  to  be 
under  a  master's  eye  and  hand.  In  order  to  have  the  eutdoor 
fruits  as  perfect  as  possible  Mr.  Bass  sent  his  gardener  to  take 
lessons  from  the  Rev.  C.  C.  EUisou  of  Bracebridge ;  and  the 
result  has  been  very  gratifying,  the  gardener  having  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil  of  an  able  tutor. 

We  find  also  some  glass  structures.  The  small  span-roofed 
plant  house  had  Fuchsias  trained  up  the  rafters  after  the 
manner  of  Vines — a  mode  which  shows  the  pendant  blooms 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  is  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption.  The  Fuchsia  rods  are  trained  and  pruned 
precisely  similar  to  Vines.  The  plants  in  the  house  (Roses, 
Ferns,  Camellias,  &c.)  were  all  looking  well.  But  I  cannot 
linger  here,  and  pass  to  the  vineries — small  again — not  the 
Grapes,  but  the  houses.  The  Vines  are  in  the  first  order  of 
health,  and  produce  splendid  Grapes,  fruit  of  a  quality  worthy 
of  the  table  of  a  prince.  These  Vines  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  Deaville,  who  was  trained  at 
Trentham.  The  borders  were  made  and  the  Vines  planted 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell 
about  eight  years  ago.  The  sorts  comprise  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mrs.  Piuoe's  Black  Muscat,  Alicante,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Frankenthal ;  one  Vine  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  having  a 
small  house  to  itself.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  fruit  was 
cut — the  best  having  been  distributed  amongst  friends,  the 
remainder  hanging  in  the  fruit  room.  The  crop  was  seen 
growing  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  ColeOrton  and  other  well-known 
good  judges,  including  Dr.  Hogg,  and  was  by  them  pronounced 
most  superior.  To  the  excellent  border  made  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  to  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Bass  attri- 
butes the  admirable  state  of  his  Vines. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  main  object  of  my  visit — the  orchard 
house.  I  had  heard  of  this  house  and  seen  some  of  its  fruit- 
fruit  which  was  pronounced  of  the  highest  excellenca  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  generation.  'This  house  and  trees  I 
thought  worthy  a  visit — a  visit  to  be  remembered.  Sir  Ton- 
man  Moseley  had  kindly  placed  a  conveyance  at  my  disposal, 
deputing  his  gardener  as  coachman,  but  so  bitterly  wintry  was 
the  day — ice  below  and  a  drifting  blinding  snow  filling  the  air, 
that  we  had  "  mercy  on  the  beast,"  stabled  the  horse  at  Burton, 
and  "  faced  the  storm  "  on  foot.  It  was  a  cold  journey,  but 
we  had  a  warm  welcome.  Why  ?  Because  we  were  gardeners, 
and  because  Mr. — yes,  and  Mrs.,  Bass  were,  and  are,  gardeners 
too.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Baas  was  confined  to  his  room  by  ill- 
ness, but  he  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  bis 
unseen  guests  by  sending  down  first  one  fruit  and  then  another, 
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with  pleasant  words  that  we  should  test  their  qualities — such 
Nonpareils  and  Calville  Blanche  Apples  which  only  high 
orchard-house  culture  could  produce. 

The  orchard  house  is  a  span-roofed  structure  CO  feet  in 
length  by  20  feet  in  width.  It  contains  a  principal  central 
border,  also  sido  borders.  The  principal  border  is  occupied 
by  standard  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  planted  out ;  and 
arranged  beneath  them  are  dwarfer  trees  in  pots.  The  side 
borders  are  occupied  by  trees  in  pots  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apples,  etc.  The  principal  Peach  trees  are  large-sized,  sym- 
metrical trees,  each  producing  five  to  eight  dozen  of  fruit. 
They  have  been  skilfully  managed,  and  litprally  bristle  to 
their  centres  with  fruit-bearing  spurs.  The  sorts  are  tlrosse 
Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines— an  admi- 
rable selection,  and  probably  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
half-a-dozen  sorts.  The  fruit  from  these  trees  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal  Jlascadine  Grapes 
are  grown  in  this  house,  and  Mr.  Bass  considers  that  they  are 
quite  as  good  or  better  in  flavour  than  those  grown  with  more 
pretence  and  expense. 

The  Apples  in  pots  comprise  Margil,  Calville  Blanche,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Nonpareil.  Respecting 
the  fruit  from  these  trees  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those 
who  have  not  tasted  it,  or  other  fruit  similarly  grown,  have 
yet  to  learn  the  full  value  of  these  sterling  sorts.  Both  in 
appearance  and  flavour  Apples  from  well-grown  orchard  house 
trees  far  surpass  the  best  specimens  under  even  favourable 
garden  culture.  All  the  trees  in  this  house  are  in  the  first 
condition  of  health  and  fruitfulness,  and  they  are  in  the  sole 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  Bass,  who  train,  prune,  pinch,  and 
water  them.  The  orchard  house  is  their  recreation  ground — 
their  "  hobby  ; "  their  pleasure  is  to  grow  and  give — a  delight- 
ful, wholesome,  healthy  life.  Mrs.  Bass  is  a  pomologist  who 
can  hold  refreshing  converse  on  the  subject  which  she  prac- 
tises so  successfully.  The  modes  of  pruning  and  pinching  of 
the  fruit  of  English  and  continental  growers  are  familiar  to 
her  "  as  a  tale  of  love."  Her  work  is  indeed  a  work  of  love — 
love  guided  by  skill  and  crowned  with  success.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  notice  how  much  pleasure  a  garden  can  give  and  what 
benefits  it  can  confer ;  and  especially  is  it  pleasant  to  feel  that 
these  pleasures  and  benefits  are  at  the  call  of  all  who  own  a 
garden,  however  small  it  may  be,  if  they  only  put  "  their 
heart  in  the  work  "  of  tending  it. 

My  visit  to  Moat  Bank  was  on  one  of  the  coldest  of  days  of 
my  garden  "exploring"  experience,  but  I  was  rewarded  with 
the  "  discovery"  of  one  of  the  warmest  welcomes  I  ever  met, 
and  a  garden  which  by  the  soundness  of  its  management  is 
worthy  of  a  warm  tribute  of  recognition. — J.  W, 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  SPRING  PLANTS.- 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  McNab  on 
the  flowering  of  spring  plants  in  the  open  air  in  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  have 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  These  observations  have  been  made  by  the  same 
observer  on  the  same  plants  growing  iu  the  same  situations 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  years. 

The  average  day  of  flowering  of  thirty-two  spring  flowers 
has  been  determined,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 
Galanthns  nivahs,  Jan.  2j ;  Eranthis  hyemalis,  Jan.  .SO ; 
Hepatica  triloba,  Jan.  31 ;  Corylus  Avellana,  Feb.  2 ;  Rhodo- 
dendron atrovirens,  Feb.  3;  Crocus  susianus,  Feb.  4;  Leucojum 
vernnm,  Feb.  10;  Daphne  Mezereum,  Feb.  22;  Narcissus 
pumilus,  March  10 ;  Orobns  vernus,  March  11  ;  Muscari 
botryoides,  March  18;  Ribes  sanguineum,  March  22;  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus,  March  31  ;  and  Fritillaria  imperialis, 
AprU  1. 

The  lateness  or  earliness  of  the  difl'erent  springs,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  times  of  flowering  of  the  thirty-two  plants  in 
each  year,  ia  considerable.  The  latest  spring  was  1855,  which 
was  thirty  days  later  than  the  average,  and  the  earliest  1871, 
which  was  twenty-three  days  earlier,  thus  giving  a  difierence 
of  fifty-three  days  between  the  latest  and  earliest  springs 
during  the  past  twenty-six  years.  As  regards  particular  flowers 
the  deviations  are  much  greater;  the  largest  deviations  from 
the  average  ditea  of  flowering  occur  before  the  time  of  the 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Etlinbargb  Botanical  Society  en  the 
ISthult.  Tbe  paper  itself  is  in  type  for  the  .T'Omal  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society. 


equinox,  when  deviations  of  from  five  to  seven  weeks  either 
way  are  of  repeated  occurrence ;  but  after  the  equinox  the 
deviations  are  markedly  les?,  seldom  reaching  three  weeks. 

The  springs  of  1855,  1850,  1857,  18C5,  and  1870  were  late 
throughout ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  springs  of  1851, 1802, 
18G3,  1888,  1809,  1872,  and  1871  were  early  throughout.  Great 
variations  have  occurred  in  other  springs,  such  as  18G4,  which, 
being  preceded  by  a  very  mild  December,  many  spring  plants 
came  into  flower  in  the  end  of  1803.  But  In  January  the 
temperature  was  2^0  under  the  average,  and  in  Febraary  5  .2, 
and  vegetation  was  consequently  arrested.  March  was  also 
under  the  average,  and  the  weather  did  not  improve  till 
April  3,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  being  1'.7  above 
the  average.  The  disturbing  influence  of  this  abnormal  weather 
on  the  dates  of  flowering  was  in  some  cases  very  great.  Thus, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflornm  flowers  on  the  average  eleven  days 
earlier  than  Daphne  Mezereum,  but  in  1804  Daphne  Mezereum 
did  not  come  into  flower  till  eighty-six  days  after  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflornm  had  flowered.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  these  dis- 
turbances which  render  a  long  series  of  years  necessary  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  sufliciently  close  approximation  to  the  true 
mean  dates  of  flowering. 

As  regards  Edinburgh,  January  11  may  be  considered  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  winter  temperature,  since  previous  to  this 
date  the  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  falling,  and  after  this 
date  it  continues  steadily  to  rise.  Further,  after  this  date  the 
rainfall  becomes  less,  clear  weather  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  the  increase  in  the  temperature  is  very  largely 
due  to  an  increase  of  sunshine.  The  extremely  slow  rate  at 
which,  up  to  the  end  of  Febraary,  the  mean  temperature  rises, 
and  the  small  differences  among  the  temperatures  up  to  this 
date,  and  the  large  number  of  plants — fourteen  in  all  out  of 
thirty-two — which  come  successively  into  flower  during  the 
interval,  suggests  that  it  is  not  so  much  absolute  temperature 
that  calls  for  consideration  as  the  accumulated  amounts  of  the 
preceding  daily  temperatures,  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rise 
above  freezing.  The  accumulated  temperatures,  thus  calcu- 
lated, are — for  Galanthus  nivalis,  72'. 7,  andG.  plicatus,  140°.4  ; 
for  Crocus  susianus,  125°.2,  and  C.  vernus,  170°.l  ;  for  Rhodo- 
dendron atrovirens,  120°. 3,  and  R.  Nobleauum,  249'.3  ;  and  for 
Narcissus  pumilus,  347'.0,  and  N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  540M. 
Similar  data  prepared  for  other  places,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  would  be  very  instructive  in  showing  how  far  the 
order  of  dates  of  flowering  in  Edinburgh  is  observed  in  other 
places,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  the  dates  of  flowering  at 
each  place  to  the  accumulated  temperatures  at  that  place,  and 
what  modifications  are  brought  about  by  purely  climatic  dif- 
ferences, particularly  as  these  occasion  different  results  as 
respects  the  heating  and  actinic  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  thirty-two  plants,  whose  dates  of  flowering  have  been 
determined,  include  three  varieties  of  one  species — viz.,  the 
blue,  white,  and  red  varieties  of  Scilla  bifolia.  Of  these  three 
varieties  the  blue  flowers  first — viz  ,  on  March  7  ;  next  comes 
the  white  variety,  on  March  17 ;  and  lastly,  the  red  variety, 
on  March  21 ;  the  red  being  thus  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
blue  variety. 

An  interesting  question  may  in  this  connection  be  raised 
with  reference  to  the  relation  which  the  colours  of  flowers 
have  to  the  dates  of  flowering.  With  this  view,  our  British  wild 
plants  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  difl'erent  colours  of 
their  flowers  and  the  months  in  which  the  flowers  usually  first 
expand,  the  data  being  taken  from  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Students' 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands."  In  classifying  the  plants,  red 
includes  pink,  crimson  and  scarlet  ;  and  gieen,  all  greenish- 
white,  yellowish-green,  and  greenish-purple  flowers.  Grasses, 
Carices,  and  other  groups,  characterised  by  inconspicuous  floral 
envelopes,  are  excluded.  The  list  eximined  includes  901) 
species,  of  which  there  are  257  with  white  flowers,  238  with 
yellow  flowers,  these  two  being  nearly  a  halt  of  the  whole 
number;  then  follow  red,  144;  purple,  94;  blue,  87;  green, 
51 ;  and  miscellaneous,  38.  Taking  each  colour  by  itself,  and 
calculating  the  per-centages  of  that  colour  which  has  come  into 
flower  by  each  month  from  April  to  July,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
icg  results  for  the  first  five  classes  : — 

April.  May.  June.  Jaly. 
;i  ..  24  ..  61  ..  98 
9  ..  25  ..  G2  ..  9i 


AprU. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

i 

Bine  . .  . 

...16 

.  4S 

.  VI 

.  93 

Yellow   .... 

White   . 

...14 

.  SB 

.  70 

.  97 

Red 

Porple  . 

...     4 

.  28 

.  61 

.  92 

Thus  of  these  colours,  the  blues  are,  on  the  average,  con- 
siderably the  earliest  in  flowering ;  then  follow  in  order  the 
whites  and  the  purples,  and  lastly,  the  yellows  and  reds.  It 
follows  that  the  plants  included  in  the  British  flora  clearly 
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tend  to  arrange  themselve?,  aa  regards  the  dates  of  flowering, 
in  the  order  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  average  earliest 
being  those  which  are  nearest  the  part  of  the  spectrum  where 
the  actinic  rays  are  at  the  maximum.  It  will  be  olstrved  that 
the  differently- coloured  varieties  of  Seilla  bifolia  are  in  the 
same  order  of  flowering  of  the  plants  of  the  same  colours  in 
the  British  flora. — Alexander  Buchan. — {Xatiire.} 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  AND  WORK  FOE 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

Our  first  sowing  of  Fcaa  are  through  the  ground,  and  only 
require  mild  weather  to  progress  favourably.  We  have  made 
another  sowing,  and  this  time  Fillbasket  and  G.  F.  Wilson  have 
been  put  in  with  the  early  sorts.  These  will  come  in  when 
Alpha,  Dr.  Hogg,  &c.,  are  over.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Peas, 
and  also  Beans,  thiclily  in  shallow  boxes,  where  they  can  be 
started  in  a  little  heat,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  cold  before 
planting  them  out.  The  young  plants  must  be  carefully  trans- 
ferred from  the  boxes  to  the  open  ground,  for  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  careless  matner,  or  without  being  inured  to  the  cold,  they 
will  not  do  60  well  as  those  sown  in  the  open  ground.  In  sowing 
the  Peas  out  of  doors  at  this  early  season  a  deep  drill  is  drawn, 
which  is  only  partially  filled  up,  a  ridge  of  soil  being  left  on 
each  Hide.  These  slight  ridges  about  3  inches  high  Ehtller  the 
young  Pea  plants  from  cutting  frosty  winds;  and  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth  the  sides  are  filled  in,  which  is  prefera!  I.^  to 
eajthing  the  rcws  up,  especially  in  dry  soils.  In  very  wet  dis- 
tricts this  might  not  be  an  advantage. 

The  middle  of  the  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  plant  out 
eai-!i/  Potatoes.  A  common  practice  is  to  plant  with  a  dibber 
after  the  ground  has  been  manured  and  dug.  Others  draw 
drills  about  0  inches  deep  with  a  hoe,  in  which  to  plant.  Our 
practice  is  to  plant  as  the  ground  is  dug,  using  a  line  to  cut  out 
the  space  for  the  tubers.  This  is  quite  as  expeditious  as  any 
of  the  other  methods,  and  treading  upon  the  ground  afterwards 
is  avoided. 

When  the  weather  is  favouiable  the  hoe  is  kept  at  work 
amonf  Bt  growing  crops ;  we  are  also  digging-in  the  manure 
that  had  been  spread  on  the  fruit-tree  borders.  The  early  Cab- 
IjagfS  mutt  be  eaithcd-up.  The  Cauliflower  plants  in  boxes 
have  been  placed  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors.  They 
will  be  planted  out  if  the  weather  continues  favourable.  Some 
seeds  of  Early  London  and  Walcheren  have  been  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed to  succeed  the  autumn  sown  plants.  We  do  not  allow  the 
young  plants  (o  remain  longer  in  the  heat  than  to  develope  the 
seed  leaves.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  and  the 
plants  are  pricked  out  in  a  few  days  after  hardening.  Lettuce, 
Eadishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  ChervO,  for  use  in  the  kitchen, 
and  other  salad  crops,  are  now  sown  out  of  doors.  Roots  of  Mint 
and  Tarragon  must  also  be  Ufted,  and  a  few  pots  of  them  placed 
in  heat. 

PINE    HOUSES. 

There  is  nothing  being  done  in  these  houses  different  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  number.  As  the  days 
lengthen  a  slightly  higher  temperature  has  been  kept  up  with 
more  moistute  in  the  house,  and  water  in  the  evaporatiog 
troughs.  The  days  have  been  sunny,  which  allowed  of  70'  at 
night  when  the  nights  were  not  cold  ;"if  dull  weather,  with  frost 
outside,  should  set  in,  05°  is  quite  high  enough  in  any  of  the 
houses.  We  have  cot  ripe  fruit  this  week,  and  others  are  in 
various  stages  of  ripeness,  and  there  are  plenty  of  plants  that 
win  throw  up  fruit  during  the  next  six  weeks,  so  that  a  succes- 
sion is  ensured.  Soil  has  been  prepared  for  succession  plants  and 
Euckei  s.  Our  light  sandy  soil  is  not  well  adapted  for  Pine-grow- 
ing, and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  clayey  loam  from  a  distance; 
but  the  dealers  will  not  cut  the  surface  spit  so  shallow  as  we  do. 
They  seem  to  digit  out,  and  very  little  turfy  material  is  obtained 
in  a  cartload.  By  mixing  this  top  spit  with  our  own  turf  cut 
thin  from  grass  land,  a  good  compost  is  obtained.  We  mix  as 
follows  :  Five  barrowlcads  of  loam  to  one  of  rotted  manure,  and 
to  every  barrowload  of  the  compost  is  added  an  8  inch  pot  of 
crushed  bones,  and  as  much  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  as  large 
as  pigeon's  eggs.  This  compost  is  best  mixed  two  or  three 
months  before  using  it,  and  should  be  used  in  a  moderately  dry 
state.  A  wooden  rammer  is  u^ed  to  make  the  compost  pretty 
firm  in  potting. 

PLANT  STO^-E  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

Many  plants  in  the  stove  are  now  starting  into  active  growth. 
We  are  potting  those  hardwooded  plants  that  require  it.  Speci- 
men plants  are  carefully  looked  over  fur  mealy  bug,  for  if  this 
pest  should  gain  a  lodgment  ou  such  plants  as  Ixoras  or  Stepha- 
notis  it  will  sadly  disfigure  the  flower  trusses.  The  young 
growing  wood  of  Dipladenias  must  be  trained  to  fine  string  run 
np  and  across  the  rafters,  one  end  of  the  string  being  fastened 
to  the  trellis  to  which  the  plant  has  been  trained.  The  growths 
are  trained  near  the  glass  until  the  flowers  are  formed,  when 


the  strings  are  cut  and  the  young  growths  carefully  trained 
round  the  trellis.  Stephanotia  florjbunda  is  also  grown  in  this 
way,  except  that  the  young  growths  are  made  the  previous 
season,  and  well  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  large 
specimen  plants  shown  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  are 
managed  in  this  way.  The  plants  would  not  be  nearly  so  well 
furnished  with  flowers  if  the  growths  were  tied  down  to  the 
trellis  as  they  are  made. 

Palms  that  are  in  small  pots  for  the  size  of  the  plants  will  be 
potted  at  once  ;  larger  plants  that  are  not  suffering  will  be 
potted  later,  say  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  April. 
Ferns  should  not  bo  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  fine  specimens  of  them.  Plants  that  have 
received  a  check  seldom  make  handsome  specimens.  Adian- 
tums  should  be  placed  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  house,  and 
they  like  more  turfy  loam  in  the  compost  than  some  of  the 
others.  The  Australian  tree  Ferns  although  they  may  be 
wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  produce  new  fronds  there 
during  the  summer  months,  succeed  better  if  they  are  now 
removed  to  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  and 
where  they  can  be  well  eupplied  with  atmospheric  moisture. 
They  should  also  be  repotted  before  the  young  fronds  are 
thrown-up. 

We  shall  also  repot  many  of  the  Orchids  as  time  permits ;  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  best  shifted  at  the  time  they  start 
into  growth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  drain  the  pots 
well,  using  clean  crocks;  the  pots  used  should  also  be  quite 
clean.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Deudrobiums  do  best  in 
baskets  where  they  can  be  hung  up  close  to  the  glass  roof.  If 
wooden  baskets  are  used,  the  best  material  to  make  them  of  is 
teak ;  but  those  made  of  potteryware,  and  recently  advertised 
in  these  columns,  are  durable,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
plants.  If  it  is  thought  better  not  to  repot  or  rebasket  some  of 
the  plants,  a  little  fresh  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  should  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  or  worked  into  the  sides. 

PLOWEE    GAEDEN. 

We  h&^e  linined  a  portion  of  the  Roses,  the  others  will  be  left 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  or  later,  to  insure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  A  month  hence  will  be  time  enough  to  dig-in  the  sur- 
facedressing;  this  we  generally  do  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  water  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  a  fresh 
dressing  of  rotted  manure  may  be  applied.  A  mistake  is  often 
made  in  pruning,  and  that  is  to  leave  too  much  young  wood  and 
not  to  cut  it  back  enough.  The  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree 
should  bewell  thinned-out,  all  the  very  weakly  and  gross  growths 
to  be  removed,  leaving  only  those  of  moderate  growth.  The 
koife  should  not  be  used  at  random,  but  the  shoots  should  be 
cut  at  an  outside  eye ;  if  the  cut  is  made  at  an  inside  eye  the 
growth  wilt  be  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  still 
further  tend  to  crowd  it.  Budded  Roses  that  Lave  made  only 
one  season's  growth  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes. 
Weakly  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  cut  to  2  or 
3  inches,  while  those  of  the  most  robust  growth  may  have  a  foot 
or  more  of  the  young  wood  left. 

Pliloxes  are  now  pushing  strongly  in  the  open  ground.  The 
cuttings  have  been  put  in — one  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot. 
They  may  be  potted  three  or  four  in  a  60  sized  pot,  and  repotted 
singly  into  CO's  after  the  cuttings  are  rooted;  but  the  other 
system  saves  trouble,  and  as  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed the  cuttings  very  soon  strike  root ;  not  5  per  cent.  fail. 

Beds  cf  Pinks  have  been  stirred  up  a  little  on  the  surface,  and 
the  plants  made  firm  in  the  beds  by  pressing  around  the  roots 
with  the  fingers.  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  in  cold  frames 
ought  to  be  looked  over  and  have  any  decayed  leaves  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  just  stirred  up  with  a  label.  We  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  do  ours,  but  the  plants  are  exceedingly 
healthy. 

Auriculas  have  all  been  looked  over.  A  few  have  been  re- 
potted, and  the  remainder  surfece-dressed ;  a  little  of  the  old 
mould  is  removed,  and  some  material  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  loam  and  cow  manure  put  on  to  replace  it.  All  superfluous 
offsets  are  removed  at  this  time  and  placed  in  small  pt  te.  Any 
plants  of  a  scarce  sort,  especially  if  the  plants  are  tall,  should 
be  headed-over  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
top  will  strike  out  roots  readily  in  a  short  time  if  it  is  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  and  not  overwatered.  The  bell-glass  should 
be  removed  occasionally  and  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth. 

We  were  able  to  obtain  late  in  187-1  a  very  small  plant  of 
Taylor's  Glory,  one  of  the  scarce  varieties.  It  gave  no  increase 
np  till  April  last  year,  when  it  was  not  much  larger  than  it 
was  when  purchased.  Risking  all  ou  one  venture  the  top  was 
cut  off,  and  made  a  nice  plant  the  same  season.  Otisets  soon 
formed  from  the  old  stool,  and  from  that  one  little  plant  of 
Glory  nine  plants  have  been  raised  ;  some  of  them  are  siill  very 
small,  but  they  have  lived  through  the  winter,  and  are  all  start- 
ing into  growth.  We  cannot  always  expect  a  hit  like  this,  but 
if  a  plant  of  any  scarce  sort  refuses  to  throw  offsets  with  us, 
its  head  is  struck  off.  Mrs.  Sturrcck  and  Meteor  Flag  gave  one 
offset  each  only,  but  that  is  two  plants  instead  of  one.  With 
care  there  is  not  much  fear  of  losing  the  top.    The  weather  is 
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Bevere,  and  the  lights  have  been  kept  over  the  plauts,  admitting 
a  little  air  at  the  back. 

We  also  coiitiiiue  to  potcft"  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  to  place 
Verbenas,  Ageratums,  &c.,  in  shallow  boxes.  Cuttings  of  Ver- 
benas, and  any  other  plants  oC  which  the  stock  is  not  sufficient, 
are  put  into  heat.  Early  spting-struck  cattinga  of  such  plants 
are  better  for  bedding-out  tian  the  old  plants.— J.  DoccL.ig. 


HOKTICULTORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretaries  will  oblige  na  by  informing  na  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  bo  held. 
Leeds  (Spring  Sho^v'.    MMch  13th  and  IGlh.     Mr.  G.  Forbe",  103,  njde 

Park  Koad,  Sec. 
Bristol    (Spring  Sliow).     Msrch  22nd  and  23rd.     Mr.  G.  Weblcy,  Holm 

Wood,  WeBtbury-upon.Ti7n],  Hod.  Sec. 
BovAL  Caledonian  HoRTiccLxrRAL  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 

and  September  13th. 
Westminster  Aquarium.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  lOth  and  lllh,  IMaj 

SOth  and  31st.  July  5(h  and  Clh,  October  4th  and  5th. 
Tiverton.     May  '24th  and  25th.     Messrs.  A.  Payne  end  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  f  uldge, 

89,  York  Street,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  liockstow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2l6t.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
SooTHPoRT.     July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Kuses).    July  12tb  and  ISth.    Mr.  J.  Mitchell.  Sec. 
Bbighodse.     July  '29th.     Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Itawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Preston.     August  16th  and  17th.     Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.     Mr.  K.  Eichardson  and  Jlr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9lh.    Mr.  W.  K.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.— /^/«s/ra^C£?  Seed  Cata- 
logue and  List  of  Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somersetshire. — Spring  Seed  Cata- 
logue and  Amateurs'  Guide, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  bo  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

New  CtiiMBiSQ  Melon  (H.  B.  B.). — We  do  not  know  to  which.  Melon  you 
refer.    Tou  must  be  more  explicit. 

Royal  Horticoltural  Society  (J.  T.). — The  address,  "  Secretary,  Kojal 
Horticultoial  Society,  South  Kensington,"  is  sufBcient. 

Showing  Roses  (R.  C). — The  Kosea  are  best  shown  with  leaves,  bat  they 
must  be  leaves  attached  naturally  to  the  sprays  bearing  the  flowers.  Leaves 
not  belon^ng  to  the  Rose  exhibited  are  inadmissible. 

Heating  a  Vinery  {L.  D.  E.). — To  maintain  the  temperatare  "of  80° 
under  all  weathers  "  you  will  require  330  feet  in  the  case  of  the  thermometer 
beiog  at  zero,  which  is  one  of  the  many  extremes  that  may  be  drawn  from 
"all  weal  hers."  Every  requirement  of  the  Vines,  however,  will  be  met  in 
your  case  by  six  rows  of  4- inch  pipiog  the  length  of  the  house,  including 
returns  and  a  flow  and  return  across  one  end,  or  |aboat  120  feet  including 
syphons. 

Inarching  Vines  (Richard  Walker).— The  best  time  to  do  this  is  goon 
after  growth  is  mad.?,  there  being  a  few  leaves  on  botU  stock  and  scion  to 
appropriate  the  eap.  andthereby  lessen  theliability  of  bleeding.  The  speediest 
union  is  tffec'.ed  when  the  growths  of  the  current  year  are  operated  on,  both 
stock  and  scion  beiog  soft  and  unripe.  The  earlier  it  is  done  the  greater  is 
the  certainty  of  secoring  a  good  growth  and  its  thorough  ripening. 

Flowering  Stote  Plants  (G.  B.  U.).~1o  addiiirm  to  Stephanotcs,  Ea- 
charises,  Ixoras,  Francisceas,  and  Gardenias,  the  foUowin;::;  are  of  easy  culture: 
— Aphelaodra  aurantiaca  Ea-zlii,  Bougainvillea  t-'Ialiri,  Burcbellia  capensji^, 
Centropogon  Luceana,  Conoclinium  ianthinum,DalecharapiaRoe2liaDa  rosea, 
Eranthemum  pnlchellum,  Euphorbia  j'acqaiDia^flora.  Poiascttia  pulcherrima 
major,  Rontleletia  speciosa  major,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  and  Thyrsacauthus 
rutilans.  We  add  a  few  bulbous  plants — Pancratium  fragrans,  Hippeas 
trum  pardiiium.  Imantophyllnm  miniatum,  Gesnera  eioniensis,  Griffinia 
hyacinthina,  and  Urceolina  aurea.  Anthurium  Scherzeriauum  you  must 
have  if  jou  have  it  not  already,  it  being  one  of  the  very  finest  stove  flowering 
plants. 

CopREssns  Lawsoniana  ebecca  tiridis  (Viila  Qarden). — It  is  one  of 
tbe  most  beautiful  of  Conifers  for  a  small  lawn,  and  you  may  plant  it  with 
confidence.  It  is  hardy,  of  free  growth,  dense  and  conical  in  habit,  and 
almost  as  green  as  a  Laurel. 

Rahbits  and  Treks  (J.  DnmhiJl). — The  rabbits  mast  be  destroyed,  or 
excluded  by  2  feet  6  in'j'ie*  wire  netting,  which  wa  employ  until  the  trees 
aie  considerably  advanced,  and  even  then  many8uc;nmb  to  rabbits  and  hares. 


It  is  reroarbable  tlie  eagerness  that  rabbits  exhibit  in  attacking  recently 
introduced  plants;  even  the  kinds  they  usually  do  not  attack  they  will  nibble 
at  for  a  considerable  time  after  planting,  whilst  others  of  the  same  kind 
grovrn  on  the  spot  they  will  not  interfere  wiih.  Plenty  of  food  is  no  safeguard, 
we  being  surrounded  by  park  land  and  rough  young  plantations,  which  give 
us  no  freedom  from  thtir  ravages.  We  might  Lavo  heli)'d  you  to  a  selection 
of  some  shrubs  which  these  animals  do  not  greatly  injure ;  but  yon  appear  to 
have  planted. 

Destroying  Mice  (Edtcard  Fhhcr). — Arsenic  will  destroy  the  seed,  an\> 
is  besides  dangerous  to  use.  We  moisten,  in  fact  make  wet,  every  kind  of 
seed  before  sowing,  and  coat  tbciu  with  red  lead,  and  neither  birds  nor  raico 
interfere  with  them;  rata  even  not  caring  to  molest  seeds  well  coated  with 
tbe  red  lead.  Set  a  number  of  figure-4  traps  baited  with  cbeese  "crust," 
atid  keep  a  cat — not  to  be  made  a  doll  of.  A  gjod  one  is  invaluable  as  a  scarer 
of  birds  and  for  mousing;  ours  being  famous  at  catching  crickets. 

Cinerarias  "blind"  (Ej-O/.P.).— The  state  cf  the  plants  is  a  conaeqaence 
of  defective  root-action,  or  a  result  of  deficient  light  and  temperature.  If 
the  latter  they  will  improve  as  the  season  advances.    See  reply  to  "  J.  S." 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees  {M.  D.). — You  may  safely  remove  the  trees 
now,  carefully  preventing  their  roots  being  dried  in  the  course  of  removal, 
and  the  trees  will  grow  as  well  as  if  they  hrtd  been  planted  in  November. 
Trees  planted  after  the  middle  of  November  seldom  make  fresh  roots  untD 
the  spring.  We  have  planted  fruit  trees  with  great  success  even  when  their 
buds  were  swelling;  but  the  roots  were  not  exposed  to  the  air  mare  than  a 
few  minutes. 

Cinerarias  not  FLO-ft-ERiNG  {J.  S.).— If  your  plants  are  healthy,  and 
especially  if  tbeii'  roots  are  in  an  active  state,  they  will  flower  freely  as  the 
season  advances.  It  is  common  at  tbis  period  for  the  petals  to  be  slow  in 
their  movementp,  and  as  a  consequence  plants  bavo  occasionally  been  hastily 
condemned.  With  patience  and  good  culture,  not  allowing  even  a  tiace  of 
insects,  wateriug  the  plants  rtj^oilarly,  and  occasionally  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  they  will  eventually  expand  their  flowers  freely. 

Gardeners'  Apprenticeship  (4.). — We  think  no  advantage  would  result 
from  binding  the  boy  to  his  father.  Let  the  parent  give  bis  son  good  in- 
struction for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  seek  to  place  him  in  some  other  good 
garden,  when  his  own  skill  and  perseverance  would  meet  with  the  reward  of 
promotion. 

Plants  for  Oct  Flowers  in  June  (A  Subscriber).  —  White  or  light 
pink  will  only  be  admissible  for  wedding  bouquels.  A  few  that  may  be  had 
in  flower  at  that  time  are: — Stoi'c  plants:  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Gardenia 
radicans  major,  Ixora  acuminata,  Pentaa  kermesina,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
and  Eucharis  amazonica.  Greenhouse  plants:  AbutJlon  fioule  do  Neige, 
Aponogeton  <?istachyon  (an  aquatic).  Orange,  by  retarding  in  a  cool  house, 
Dracopbyllum  graciie,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
Myrtles,  Rhjnchospermum  jasminoid^  s,  Azalea  indica,  vars.  Borsig.  Comtesse 
de  Eibencourt,  Nareissiflora,  Raphael,  Criterion,  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre. 
Pelargoniums.— Show  :  Claribel,  Countess,  and  Coronet.  French  and  English 
Spotted  :  Emperor  of  Pelargoniums,  Madame  Mignon,  and  Fortnnio.  Fancy : 
Fanny  Gair,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  and  Piincees  Teck.  Zonal  Ptlarffoniums  : 
Delight  and  White  Clipper.  Double  :  Alice  Crousse  and  Madame  Lemoine. 
Ericai :  Exquisita,  inflata  alba,  jasminiflora  alba,  ventricosa  vars.  Both- 
welliana,  albo-tincti,  hirs-uta  alba,  and  vestita  alba.  Rhododendrons  :  fragi-ans. 
jasminiflorum,  and  Princess  Alicp.  Pimelea  decussata,  P.  Hendereonii  alba, 
and  P.  spectabilid  rosea.  Hardy  plants  will  bo  represented  by  Roses  from 
walls,  Mock  Orange,  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno.  Lilac,  Narcissus,  Pinks, 
Spiraa  japonica,  and  many  others. 

Climbers  for  Cold  Fernery  (J.  Brown). — From  the  moisture  and  the 
shade  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  Ferns  we  do  not  consider  flowering  climbers 
suitable,  and  we  should  cover  the  pillars  with  green  and  variegated  Ivies, 
and  Ficcs  repens.  We  name  tbe  following  climbers  for  the  roof :— Begonia 
capreolata,  Caprifolium  luteiim,  L-irdizabala  biternata,  Jasminum  revolutum, 
Bridgesia  spieata,  Berberidoptis  coraliina,  Ceanotbus  azurens  grandiflorus, 
CratEEgus  pyraaantha,  Passiflora  csrulea,  Caprifolium  brachypodum  aureum 
reticnlatum',  Solanum  jasminoidcs,  Lapageri*  rosea  would  probably^succeed, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  any  of  them.  Deciduous  plants  may  be  Clematises 
Albert  Victor.  Jackmanni,  Henryi,  and  Glycite  sinensi.^.  Except  the  varieties 
of  Ivy,  especially  the  emaU-leaved,  and  Ficas  repens,  we  think  them  inappro- 
priate. Why  not  cover  the  pillars  with  Lygodiom  scandens,  and  shade  the 
roof  in  summer  ? 

Sowing  Holly  Berries  (T.  F.).— Sow  th^m  now  or  in  March  on  the  east 
border  in  the  kitchen  girdeu,  but  you  might  if  tbe  ground  be  valuable  keep 
the  berries  for  a  year  in  a  heap  in  the  ground,  and  not  sow  Ihem  until  this 
time  twelve  months.  The  seeds  wifl  not,  if  you  sow  now,  germinate  until 
the  second  year. 

Daphne  not  Flowering  [R.  S.).  —  The  growth  is  probably  too  free. 
Restrict  Ihe  pot  room,  and  expose  the  plants  fully  to  light  after  the  growth  is 
made.  With  the  Lopageriawc  think  the  cape  is  different,  it  requiring  more  pot 
room  and  more  liberal  supplies  of  water.  You,  however,  give  us  no  particulars, 
and  we  cannot  in  the  absence  of  those  give  definite  advice.  Onr  "  Greenhouse 
Manual"  would  help  you  to  their  treatment,  post  free  from  onr  office  for  lOd. 
"  Fairy  rings'"  may  be  destroyed  by  making  boles  where  they  appear  with  a 
crowbar-,  and  saturating  the  ground  with  lime-water,  made  at  tbe  rate  of 
12  lbs.  of  quicklime  to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  It  will  ba  clear  in  forty-eight 
hoars,  and  should  then  be  applied. 

Silicate  Manure  (H.  M.  i'.).— We  cannot  give  yon  tbe  information  yon 
need;  but  we  can  say  that  we  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  it  prevented 
the  Potato  disease. 

Low  Tempeeatcres  at  Night  (J.  S.).— The  remark  does  not  call  for  any 
severe  comment. 

Kiln  Dust  (S.  5.).— Kiln  dast  is  an  excellent  manure,  much  tupeiiorto 
spent  hops  for  either  Onions,  Peas,  or  Potatoes.  We  have  used  it  with  great 
success  wi'b  these  and  other  crops. 

Names  of  Fruits  {J.  D.I.— C,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  6.  Scarlet  Nonpareil ; 
H,  not  known ;  HI,  Cockle's  Pippin;  1,  not  known;  F,  Thompson's.  [Con- 
naught  Subscriber). — 1,  probably  Cobbam;  2,  Stnrmer  Pippin;  3,  Golden 
Harvey.  iL.  Garnett}.— The  large  Pear  is  Huysbe's  Prince  cf  Wales.  No.  1, 
vei7  like  BeurrC-  dAremberg.  We  do  not  know  what  else  it  can  be.  2,  Passe 
Colmar.  This  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  yours  to  riyen  it  properly. 
Can  you  give  us  any  account  of  the  Greenwood  Russet  ? 

Names  of  PLiNTS  {O.  G.l. — -Justicia  coccinea.  Scarlet  Justicia.  (R.  S.). — 
We  cannot  identify  plauts  from  their  leaves  only;  wc  must  see  the  flowers 
also. 
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OUR  BREEDING  PENS. 

Undoubtedly  February  ia  a  very  important  month  to  all 
poultry  fanciers.  In  tbis  month  wo  have  most  of  our  choicest 
birds  penned-up  for  breeding.  We  collect  with  pleasure  every 
egg  laid,  and  we  set  them  and  look  for  the  broods  from  them  as 
our  strength  for  another  year.  Most  certainly,  then,  this  is  a 
month  of  great  importance  to  U3  all,  and  yet  it  is  a  time  that  is 
not  sufhcit  utly  valued  by  many. 

Some  fanciers  think  that  so  long  as  they  obtain  the  eggs  and 
are  able  to  sit  them,  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  broody  hens, 
all  must  be  well ;  but  it  is  tot  so,  for  very  much  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed  to  to  the  c.ise,  upon  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  breeding  pens  when  the  eggs  are  formed 
and  laid. 

We  can  all  remember,  many  of  us  sorrowfully,  the  dire 
failure  of  the  early  IHi:)  chickentide;  and  although  we  are,  of 
course,  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  still  a  few  hints  on 
the  management  of  our  breeding  pens  at  this  time  will  be,  per- 
haps, acceptable. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  collect  the  eggs  regularly  and  keep  them 
from  the  frost,  to  place  them  under  good  hens,  and  to  keep  them 
damp  and  spriukled  with  water  ;  but  none  of  these  remedies 
are  of  much  use  uuless  the  hens  which  laid  the  eggs  and  the 
cocks  with  them  in  such  breeding  pons  are  active  and  in  good 
condition. 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  chances  of  large 
and  strong  chickens  as  to  continually  show  the  stock  birds. 
They  cannot  endure  it,  and  in  the  heavier  breeds  more  far- 
tioularly,  such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins,  and  Brahmas,  the  less 
often  the  breeding  birds,  especially  the  cocks,  are  shown  the 
better. 

We  have  asked  many  of  our  great  breeders,  and  we  learn  from 
nearly  all  that  they  have  different  birds  for  breeding  from  and 
exhibiting,  and  hence  thoy  obtain  their  early  chickens  bo  strong 
and  fine.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  we  think,  would  not  have  his  early 
Cochins  so  large  and  forward  if  he  was  to  bo  exhibiting  his 
stock  birds  all  the  winter.  Of  course  this  gentleman,  to  a  great 
extent,  makes  the  summer  shows  his  spccialUe.  Still,  many 
can  and  do  make  all-the-year-round  exhibiting,  and  breeding  as 
well,  work  successfully.  This  requires,  however,  a  large  stock 
of  birds  and  a  large  space. 

It  is,  moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  much  disappointment  in  the 
egij-vendiug  line,  for  the  eggs  laid  by  hens  in  a  pen  where  the 
male  bird  is  being,  or  has  been,  overshown,  are  consequently 
often  clear.  Confeqaently,  in  justice  to  an  egg-buying  public, 
the  birds  in  the  yards  which  are  looked  for  to  supply  sittings  of 
eggs  for  incubation  should  be  strong  and  not  weakened  by  over- 
work, however  good  they  may  have  been  or  are  for  the  exhi- 
bition pen. 

Shows  have  for  the  next  few  weeks,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased ; 
still  there  are  some  about,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  fore- 
armed, for  we  have  known  birds  taken  from  a  run  for  one  show 
only  made  iiseless  for  two  or  three  weeks'  breeding. 

Then  as  to  the  feeding.  At  this  time  birds  need  to  be  very 
plentifully  supplied  with  good  food.  Because  they  are  not 
destined  for  the  show  pen  for  the  present  their  usual  fare  should 
not  be  leEBened,  it  should  rather  be  increased,  for  there  is 
much  more  expected  of  the  birds,  and  we  must  try  to  sustain 
t  lem  by  good  and  feaerouB  diet.  We  think  the  hens  also  need 
extra  food  now,  and  that  good.  As  a  rule,  we  are  no  advocates 
for  a'lowing  birds  to  have  pans  of  food  ready  to  go  to  at  pleasure 
in  their  pens,  but  we  do  not  object  to  it  at  this  time  of  year,  sc 
have  pans  of  soft  food  generally  in  our  runs.  The  birds,  espe- 
cially the  cocks,  seem  mostly  hungry,  more  so  than  at  Cher 
times.  Thus  it  would  seem  Nature  points  out  that  the  male 
birds  do  require  plenty  of  nourishment  at  this  time,  fur  it  is 
qniti  unuBual  for  cocks,  as  they  now  do,  to  leave  their  harems 
and  feed  quietly  by  themselves  without  even  using  those  insinu- 
ating powers  they  would  seem  to  have  of  calling  their  ladies  to 
them. 

We  have  bad  this  point  called  to  our  attention  by  four  or  five 
friends  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks :  and  so  it  would 
seem  that  many  have  seen  its  importance,  and  are  acting  upon 
it.  The  breeding  pens  at  this  time  should  be  well  housed. 
They  do  not  need  artificially  heated  roosting  places,  but  the 
birds  want  to  be  in  a  sound  building,  well  walled  and  warm, 
and  yet  properly  ventilated.  Birds  kept  in  exposed  places 
and  where  the  houses  are  open  to  winds,  and  cold,  and  damp, 
ought  neither  ba  expected  to  lay  well  nor  to  produce  good 
chickens. 

There  is  plenty  of  lime  to  make  the  desirable  arrangements 
if  commenced  witbout  delay,  and  the  more  care  and  attention 
we  pay  to  the  stock  birds  in  this  and  the  next  two  months  so 
much  larger  a  percentage  of  fertiia  eggs  and  strong  chickens 
ehall  we  have  as  our  reward. — W. 


GAME   BANTAMS. 

No  fowls  will  afford  more  pleasure  to  the  keeper  than  these 
little  ptta.  The  clear  merry  crow  of  thn  dck,  his  proud  strut 
and  readiness  to  defend  himself  against  all  attacks  are  a  continual 
source  of  amusement ;  while  the  nimble  little  hen  ever  on  the 
look-out  and  guarding  her  brood  with  the  most  unrelenting  care, 
cannot  but  be  admired  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the  graceful 
movement  of  her  stylish  little  form.  Of  the  many  varieties  kept 
at  diiiereat  times,  none  have  given  more  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. On  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  many  at  once  class 
them  as  a  delicate  variety.  This  is,  however,  an  error,  which  a 
little  time  given  to  the  rearing  of  them  will  soon  dispel.  From 
q'iite  a  limited  number  cf  old  birds  I  have  this  <*ea8on  raised  a 
large  flock  of  very  promising  chicks,  and  my  experience  is  that 
they  are  quite  as  hardy  and  require  as  little  attention  as  most 
other  varieties.  They  mature  rapidly,  and  being  good  foragers 
the  young  soon  say  good-bye  to  the  old  hen  and  look  out  for 
themselves. 

Game  Bantams  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  classes — 
Black-breasted,  Brown-breasted,  Duckwings,  and  Piles.  White, 
Black  and  Wheaten  are  also  reared,  but  the  first  four  are  chiefly 
bred  and  much  superior  to  the  others  in  all  respects.  My 
ground  being  limited,  I  have  confined  myself  to  but  two  of  the 
varieties,  Black-lreasted  Reds  and  Yellow  Duckwings.  As 
the  grea^i  points  to  be  attained  in  these  varieties  are  style,  hard- 
ness of  feather,  clearness  and  beauty  of  plumage,  these  proper- 
ties should  be  carefully  sought  after  in  selecting  your  breeding 
pens.  The  cock  should  be  neatly  built,  hard  in  feather,  hand- 
somely marked,  and  as  small  as  possible.  When  speaking  of 
size,  I  mean  as  he  appears  to  the  eye,  not  weight.  A  close 
hard  feathered  bird  often  the  very  picture  of  symmetry  and 
neatness,  will  sometimes  weigh,  by  several  ounces,  more  than 
another  loose-feathered  and  apparently  larger  and  less  desirable 
one.  A  cock,  hoTrever,  if  he  be  in  good  healthy  condition,  and  is 
small  to  the  eye,  light  in  weight  and  of  stylish  build,  is  certainly 
a  desirable  bird.  He  should  have  a  long  head,  slim,  graceful 
neck,  well-developed  breast,  finely  tapered  body,  wings  well 
tucked  up,  tail  tightly  closed  and  only  slightly  elevated,  legs 
rather  long,  slender,  and  willow  in  colour.  The  hen  should  be 
small  and  gracefully  built,  long  slim  neck,  compact  body, 
wings  well  carried  off,  narrow  tail,  legs  rather  long,  and  match- 
ing in  colour  with  the  legs  of  the  cock.  The  plumage  should 
be  bright,  evenly  pencilled,  and  as  free  from  uneven  spots  on 
the  wings  as  possible.  The  birds  should  be  mated  and  placed 
in  the  pen  early  in  March,  but  I  would  not  advise  setting  any 
eggs  before  the  beginning  of  April  in  this  latitude.  Early  in  the 
season  nine  eggs  are  plenty  to  give  the  hen,  and  later  eleven  or 
twelve. 

Game  Bantam  hens  make  excellent  mothers,  but,  when  they 
cannot  be  spared,  a  lightly  built  Game  hen  is  the  best  substitute. 
Moistened  earth  with  a  light  covering  of  well-breken  straw 
makes  the  best  and  is  the  most  natural  nest,  while  a  good  dredg- 
ing of  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the  nest  before  setting  the  hen 
will  keep  it  free  from  lice.  In  ordinary  weather  and  with  an 
attentive  ben  the  chicks  may  be  looked  for  on  the  nineteenth 
day,  and  if  the  hen  is  quiet  leave  the  chicks  with  her  until  all 
are  hatched.  Nothing  will  strengthen  the  young  brood  and  give 
them  so  good  a  start  as  the  natural  warmth  of  the  mother.  Tf 
the  eggs  are  given  to  the  hen  so  that  the  nineteenth  day  will 
end  with  the  evening,  the  great  majority  of  the  breed  will  be 
found  to  come  out  during  the  night  when  all  is  qaiet,  and  in 
most  cnses  will  be  found  to  work  well.  Pen  the'hen  on  a  dry 
piece  of  ground,  in  front  of  a  good  sod  if  possible,  and  where  the 
morning  sun  will  strike  the  coop.  For  the  first  few  days  give 
the  chicks  a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fine  bread  crumbs 
well  mixed.  Feed  them  after,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  but  no 
more  at  a  time  than  they  will  quickly  pick  up  wiih  a  relish. 
After  the  first  week  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and  middlings 
made  with  water  into  a  crumbling  mass  will  be  found  to  be  a 
good,  substantial,  and  safe  food  for  them.  This  food  should  be 
varied,  however,  by  giving  them  every  day  some  good  sound 
wheat,  and  occasionally  a  very  little  cracked  corn  may  be 
added. 

Nothing  are  they  more  fond  of  than  cooked  meat  chopped 
fine  ;  but  while  a  little  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  heart,  too 
much  only  tends  to  force  them  into  that  overgrowth  which  with 
Bantams  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  When  the  chicks  have 
free  access  to  a  good  sod,  and  a  patch  of  good  earth  to  scratch  in, 
all  such  articles  as  old  mortar,  cracked  bone,  ground  oyster 
shells,  &c.,  are  not  required.  When,  however,  the  ground  is 
limited  they  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  little  finely  ground 
bone  mixed  with  the  soft  food  will  greatly  tend  to  strengthen 
the  fast-growing  chick. 

When  the  chicks  are  five  or  six  months  old  they  and  the  old 
birds  should  be  fed  principally  iipon  good  sound  wheat,  now 
and  then  a  little  cracked  corn,  and  in  cold  weather  have  the 
morning's  meal  of  warm  soft  food.  The  scraps  from  the  table 
are  always  in  demand,  but  see  when  given  that  none  is  left  after 
the  meal  to  be  trampled  upon  and  become  sour.  The  house  for 
these  little  birds  should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  so  built 
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that,  while  there  is  plenty  of  means  for  ventilation,  it  may  in 
cold  (lamp  weather  be  so  closed  as  to  avoid  any  draught.  A 
well-covered  shed  next  to  the  house,  if  it  can  be  built,  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  in  winter.  With  a  pile  of  well-faifted 
dry  ashes  under  it  they  will  often  be  found  there  dusting  and 
sunning  themselves  when  the  snow-covered  ground  has  greatly 
contracted  their  available  room. — Cais.  E.  Long. — [American 
Fanciers'  Journal.) 

[The  above  is  a  pleasantly  written  article,  and  will  be  useful 
to  our  American  friends.  The  state  in  which  the  Game  Bantam 
fancy  among  us  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  follows  ; — When  they 
were  new  birds  they  pleased  everyone  except  the  steadfast 
fanciers  of  the  old  varieties.  The  entries  at  our  shows  were 
extremely  large.  This  went  on  for  some  time  ;  but,  as  in  all 
fancies,  a  turn  came.  Thus  at  the  last  Bristol  Show,  the  third 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  there  were  more  Black  Bantams  shown 
than  there  were  Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other 
Reds),  and  the  Sebrights  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Game 
Bantams  of  any  other  variety.  The  class  for  Game  Bantam 
coclis  again  was  not  very  large.  The  winners  in  all  the  Game 
Bantam  classes  were  good,  but  the  classes  generally  not  so 
good  as  formerly. 

It  comes  I  think  to  this,  that  now  Game  Bantams  have  found 
their  proper  level  and  their  right  place.  They  are  a  beautiful 
variety,  but  at  one  time  tliey  threatened  to  extinguish  all  the 
other  varieties.  Sebrights  have  advanced.  So  have  the  Blacks, 
and  I  much  wish  that  more  Whites  were  shown,  though  they 
are  looking  up  without  doubt. 

Next  for  a  special  word  about  Game  Bantam  cocks.  A  time 
will  come  when  I  hope  all  dubbing  will  be  at  an  end.  I  am 
glad  to  sec  that  a  case  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
magistrates  in  regard  to  the  dubbing  of  the  larger  breed.  Game 
Bantams  being  frequently  ladies'  pets,  I  thiuk  they  might  be 
shown  "dubbed  or  not  dubbed."  This  would  be  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  it  could  be  driven  home  by  improved  public 
opinion  presently.  Once  let  all  Game  cocks  be  dubbed  and 
cockfighting  is  for  ever  done  away  with.  Its  kindred  sports 
(sports  indeed  !),  bull-baiting  and  badger-drawing,  are  no  more, 
and  ihe  duellist  and  prizefighter  are  equally  blackguards  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  and  both  can  be  arrested  and  punished.  We 
are  now  heartily  ashamed  of  the  cruelty  of  our  forefathers,  and 
may  every  trace  of  it  be  washed  out,  and  one  trace  is  dubbing. 
— WiLTSHiKE  Rector. 1 


PROFITABLE  POULTEY-KEEPING. 

In  your  last  week's  Journal,  under  the  heading  "  Unprofit- 
able Poultry- Keeping  (?)  "  a  correspondent  gaveja  statement  of 
the  number  of  eggs  he  had  in  the  year  from  his  fowls,  and  what 
they  cost  in  food,  &c.  He  stated  his  profit  on  the  year  to  be  M5 
odd,  and  he  considered  the  result  unsatisfactory.  I  am  able  to 
give  what  I  hold  to  be  profitable  fowl-keeping. 

Your  correspondent  began  the  year  with  twelve  hens  and  two 
cocks.  I  commenced  on  I?ebruary  Ist,  1875,  with  nine  hens  (two 
were  young  pullets)  and  one  cock — cross-breeds,  some  good  some 
bad.  On  March  .30th  I  had  one  more  hen — a  very  poor  Black 
Hamburgh.  Enclosed  I  hand  you  the  results  obtained.  My 
stock  now  for  the  most  part  consists  of  good  birds — a  mixture  of 
Brabmas,  Cochins,  and  Dorkings,  having  exchanged  or  bought- 
in  two  good  Brahma  cocks.  Having  sold  many  of  the  eggs  and 
consumed  the  remainder,  killed  some  of  the  fowls  and  pullets 
for  home  use,  and  reckoned  all  at  average  market  prices  and  care- 
fully taken  stock,  I  find  the  profit  for  the  year  to  be  as  nearly 
£7  as  possible.  My  gardener  who  is  a  lover  of  all  live  stock  has 
had  the  entire  management  of  my  poultry.  He  feeds  early  in 
the  morning  with  warm  stimulating  food,  and  thrice  daily  with 
Indian  corn.    The  accounts  I  have  carefully  kept  myself : — 

1S7.5.  187.5. 

February      Kojnber  of  Egga  laid    55  October        Number 'of  Eggs  laid  lOli 

March  „  „  188  November  „  '             „          13!) 

April  „  „  132  December  „               „         220 

May  „  „  153  i  1876. 

June  „  „  127  !  January  „               „         295 

J"'y  „  „  118  I  

■August  „  „  128  !  1,779 

September  „  „  6i  ■  

— W.  W.  Webb,  Lonjlamls,  Stourbridge. 


position  that  they  oconpied  before,  that  we  could  hardly  believe 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  we  saw  them  there.  The  samc^  Parrot 
with  long  list  of  his  sayings  was  t  )wards  one  end  of  the  Corn 
I'^sohauge,  and  hard-by  was  the  same  Parroquel  still  whistling 
"  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife,"  as  if  he  bad  never  whistled 
it  before.  One  Parrot  in  a  voice  of  t'arilliog  harshness  per- 
petually shrieked  "  Fanny,"  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  among  the  crowd  started  re- 
sponsive to  the  call.  We  were  greatly  struck  by  the  generally 
fine  condition  of  the  more  tender  of  the  foreign  birds.  The 
aviaries  of  Mrs.  Monk  and  of  Mrs.  Holmes  were  largely  repre- 
sented ;  they  mast,  indeed,  be  a  sight.  Vv'e  were  specially 
struck  with  a  lovely  pair  of  Pekin  Nightingales  from  the  former, 
and  with  some  sweet,  tiny,  "Zebra"  Doves  from  the  latter. 
The  gorgeous  foreign  songsters  by  no  means  displaced  our  own 
British  birds,  of  which  there  were  seven  particular  classes, 
besides  a  large  and  most  beautiful  variety  class,  to  which  several 
extra  prizes  were  awarded.  The  owner  of  a  little  Zsbra-shell 
Parrot  invited  public  attention  in  the  catalogue  to  the  fact,  that 
"the  bird  never  takes  any  water,"  and  we  could  not  help  being 
a  little  amused  at  seeing  an  emphatic  order  ou  the  cage  that 
this  element  should  not  be  offered  it.  We  were  once  shown 
over  a  prison  by  an  eccentric  warder,  who  remarked,  "  The 
prisoners  never  take  any  wine."  Upon  our  inquiring  if  it  was 
ever  offered  them  he  replied,  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir!"  Perhaps  the 
little  Parrot  would  be  no  more  averse  to  imbibing  than  some  of 
the  prisoners,  if  he  had  a  chance.  The  Corn  Exchange  is  a 
charming  building  for  tho  Show,  and  well  lighted.  We  were 
glad  on  the  first  afternoon  to  see  it  quite  crowded. 

Pigeons. — Jacobins. — The  first-prize  pair  were  excellent  Reds, 
close  in  hood  and  good  in  chain.  Second  were  Yellows;  one 
of  them  a  trifle  long  in  beak,  and  neither  very  regular  in  hood; 
we  suppose  their  colour  attracted  the  Judge.  We  preferred  the 
neat  Red  pair  which  were  third  and  Mr.  Baker's  unnoticed  pair. 
Turbits. — First  were  Silvers.  This  award  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  mistake;  the  cock  had  a  very  suspiciously  wanting 
peak,  and  the  colour  of  their  bars  is  poor.  Second  were  very 
tine  Reds,  not  an  exact  match  in  colour,  but  very  good  in  head. 
Third  Blacks,  a  capital  cock  unequally  mated.  We  admired  a 
young  pair  of  Silvers  shown  by  Mr.  Salter.  Owls, — First  came 
a  Silver  pair,  the  cock  good,  but  the  hen  very  long  in  beak;  the 
best  judges  seemed  to  think  this  award  a  mistake.  Second  were 
nice  Blues,  and  third  Silvers  again.  Fantails. — Mr.  Baker  car- 
ried off  the  three  prizes  with  birds  that  are  pretty  well  known 
now.  First  and  third  Whites,  second  Blues.  This  class  was 
not  equal  to  many  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Cresswell  showed  a  pair 
with  very  flat  though  somewhat  broken  tails.  Magpies  had  two 
classes ;  we  believe  they  are  a  specialiU  of  the  Oxford  fanciers, 
and  hence  were  particularly  favoured  by  Reading  neighbours. 
Both  firsts  went  to  Mr.  BuUey  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
We  hardly  thought  that  his  Blacks  merited  first  honours,  the 
hen  being  very  "  high  cut ;"  but  the  Reds  were  a  beautiful  pair, 
as  were  Mr.  Salter's  second  Yellows.  In  Barbs  the  throe  prizes 
went  respectively  to  Blacks,  Y''ellow8,  Blacks,  all  good.  The 
Variety  class  was  a  large  one.  First  were  a  beautiful  little  pair 
of  foreign  Owls.  Two  second  prizes  were  awarded — viz.,  to 
Scandaroons  and  Black  Archangels.  We  could  not  see  the 
beauty  of  the  latter ;  they  certainly  had  the  Archangel  form, 
but  that  draws  one's  attention  to  the  want  of  the  lovely  pris- 
matic copper  hues  of  the  ordinary  birds.  Third  w  ere  reddish 
Frillbacks.  We  certainly  thought  some  Trumpeters  and  foreign 
i  Owls  hardly  dealt  with. 


READING  PIGEON  AND  CAGE  BIRD  SHOW. 

We  expressed  a  hope  last  year  that  an  annual  treat  might  be 
in  store  for  us  in  the  Reading  Pigeon  and  Cage  Bird  Show.  It 
has  come  round  again  with  February  1876.  The  Pigeon  Show 
was  decidedly  a  better  one  than  last  year,  many  classes  having 
been  added,  and  that  cf  cage  birds  was  at  least  as  good,  which 
is  much  to  say.  The  arrangements  were  as  before  excellent, 
and  the  temperature  charming  (we  fear  the  birds  on  their  home- 
ward journeys  will  not  say  the  same  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere), and  so  exactly  were  many  of  the  specimens  in  the  same 


NANTWICH   SHOW  OP  POULTRY. 

This  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  when  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded  : — 

DOEKINOS.— 1,  A.  Darby.  2,  W.  H.  King  S,  W.  Copple.  Cochix-Chisa.— 1. 
A.  Darbv.  2,  H.  Tnmlinson.  Brahma  PoOTRA.-Darfc.— 1,  8.  Lloyd.  2.  J. 
Powoall.'  3,  A.  Eamford.  Light.— l.  —  Tedd.  2,  R.  E.  Horsfall  HAiiBURGHS. 
— Penciiffd.— 1.  W.  Speatiinan.  2,  Mrs.  Smith.  6'jJ(ini7ffrf.— Cup  and  2,  Mrs. 
Flynn.  Any  OTHER  liREED.-l,  Messrs.  Silvester.  2,  A  Darby.  3,  J.  Powelt. 
Spanish.— J,  S.  L.  Edwards.  2,  F.  Cooper.  Gamb.— Coc/cpre/.— Cup,  Sad'er 
and  Watson.  2,  T.  Burgess.  3,  G.  Walters.  Cocfc.—  Cup.Sadler  &  Watson.  2, 
K.  Ashley.  Blackrbreatted  Rcds.—l,  R.  Ashley.  2,  E.  Winwood.  Broirn- 
hrra.^lrd  Bedn—i.  Sadler  &  Watson.  2,  R.  Aahley.  3.  J.  rheslers.  Other  than 
mark  or  BTOzcn.lremted  ned3.~C\xv*  R.  Ashley.  2.  E.  Winwood.  3,  G.  F. 
Ward.  Beiu  —1,  J.  Cheaters.  2,  G.  F.  Ward.  m.  Sadler  &  Wateon.  Pullets.— 
Cun.  T.  Burgess.  2,  H.  Saxton.  S.  Sadler  &  Watson.  Black-bremted  Bed.— 
Chickens.— \,  C.  HuRhes.  2.  T.  Hassall.  8,  J.  E.  Pratt.  Brown-breasted 
Bed.t.  —  Cliickem.  —  1,  Saaler  &  Watson.  2,  K.  Ashley.  3,  T.  Billington. 
Bantams.— Game,  Black-breasted  Rfdn.—l,  T.  H.  stretch.  2.  T.  Foulkes.  3.  W . 
Griffiths.  Game,  Brown  breasted  Reds.-I,  J.  Lees.  2.  W.  BaskerviUe.  Game, 
other  than  Black  and  Broirn  /;f(t?.-l,  Messrs.  Farrington.  2,  R.  .T.  Goodwin. 
3,  J.  Goulden.    Other  than  Gawe.-l,  R.  H.  .Ashton.    2  and  S,  J.  W.  Lloyd. 

DvcKS  —1  and  2.  S.  L.  Edwards.  8,  Miss  Silvester.  Tubkevs.— 1,  R.  Beckett. 
GEESE.-I,  K.  Beckett.  „  „  „  .    „ 

Pigeons.— Carriers.  —  1,  J.  Chesters.  2,  W.  Yardley.  Draooons.—l,  W, 
Yardley.  2.  A.  McKenzie.  Pouters —l,Vf.YardUy.  Bftrij.^.-I.  J.  Chesters.  2, 
T.  C.  ironncer.  Auii.'s.- 1.  W.  Tedd.  2.  J  Hinde,  jun.  Tumhlers.-l,  E. 
Whi'.e.  2,  E.  Lee.  Fantails —\  and  2.  J.  F.  LoTersirige.  Ja^.obins.-U  W, 
Yardley.  2,  R.  White.  Trumpeters.— Cup,  F.  S.  Barnard.  2,  A.  H.  Holt.  Owls. 
—EraUsh.—l,  W.  J.  Warhust.  2.  E.  Lee.  Turbits.— \.  R.  E.  Horsfall.  2.  E. 
White.  /]n(uTrj«.—l,  W.  Yardley.  2.  T.  H.  Stretch.  Other  Ihantke  foregoing. 
— 1  W  Yardley  2,  W.  J.  Warhurst.  Doves.— \,  Mrs.  HockeuhuU.  2,  Miaa 
Toinlinson     .Sflimj  C(as8.—1.  E.  J.  Rowley.    2.  J.  i  W.  Harding. 

Singing  Bird".  —  Canaries.  —  Yellow   Belgian.— \,   S.    WiPiamson.     Buff 
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Belgian.— 1,  S.  'Williamson.  TcVow  Norwich.~1,  J.  W.  Nicblin.  2.  S.  "William- 
son. Buff  Noruich.—l  and  2.  S.  WiUiamson.  Other  than  the  foregoino.—l  and 
2,  S. 'WilliainBon.  Linnet— Droujj.—l.R  Uoyd.  2.  T.  Gaiuctf.  Goldfinch.— 
1,  S.  ■WilliamsfH.  bkylark.—l,  T.  H.'pe.  2,  A.  Simmona.  Bullfinch.^!,  S. 
Willjameon.    Selling  Class.— 1  and  2,  S,  Williamson. 

Rabbits.— Long  i^ars.-J,  H.  W.  "Whittles.    2,  W.  T.  MUlett.    For  weight.-l, 
R.Uojd. 


PLURALITY  OF  QUEENS  IN   ONE  HIVE. 

Le  Feeee  Rimaulb  of  Stavueli,  Algeria,  has  in  L'Apicul' 
ieur,  given  an  intereBting  account  of  the  bees  of  Algeria,  from 
which  I  extract  and  tracslate  the  following  account  of  their 
queen- raising  : — "  The  Algerian  bees  bring  up  an  extraordinary 
number  of  queens  at  swarming  time.  I  was  much  astonished 
when  breaking- up  the  combs  of  a  deserted  hive  at  the  great 
quantity  of  queen  cells  it  contained.  On  one  comb  I  counted 
thirty-fight,  and  five  combs  gave  a  total  of  190,  all  sealed  in 
that  hive  in  March  and  April.  All  these  cells  were  torn  open  at 
the  bottom. 

"  There  is  yet  another  observation  that  very  much  surprised 
me.  If  anyone  had  told  me  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  All 
bee-keepers  admit  that  two  queens  cannot  rest  in  the  same 
hive,  that  the  piping  of  queens  in  their  cradle  determines 
the  issue  of  the  swarm,  and  that  if  the  weather  becomes  un- 
favourable for  many  days  the  old  queen  destroys  her  rivals, 
which  retards  the  swarming.  Here  is  a  fact  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  22nd  of  March  I  had  a  hive  where  the  bees  hung-out 
very  strongly ;  all  the  front  of  the  hive  was  literally  covered 
with  them .  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  determined  to  give 
a  cap  to  that  hive  in  order  to  excite  the  bees  to  work.  Before 
touching  the  hive  I  listened  and  heard  distinctly  the  piping 
of  several  queens.  I  then  lifted  the  cover  to  replace  it  by  one 
with  apertures.  In  so  uncovering  the  hive  I  found  at  the  top  of 
the  combs  three  young  queens  already  emerged.  I  left  them, 
and  put  on  the  cap.  That  day  the  weather  changed  to  wet  and 
cold,  and  so  continued  until  April  14th.  Three  days  after  in 
approaching  that  hive  I  heard  the  piping  of  three  or  four  queens 
in  the  cap.  Four  days  later  the  same  piping  made  itself  heard, 
and  several  others  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  and  five  days  yet 
later  there  were  the  same  sounds,  queens  were  therefore  born 
all  these  twelve  days. 

"As  the  hive  where  these  bees  were  hatched  was  half  an 
hour's  journey  from  my  house  I  could  not  follow  the  observa- 
tion. On  the  1-ith  of  April  the  weather  became  fine,  and  we 
had  on  that  day  a  dozen  swarma  issue,  and  when  I  revisited  that 
hive  all  wes  quiet — the  young  queens  had  gone  out  with  the 
Bwarm  that  stock  had  thrown.  The  brother  who  had  the  sur- 
yeillance  of  that  apiary  had  sent  me  the  swarms  without  indicat- 
ing which  hives  they  cnme  from." 

It  will  be  eeen  from  the  above  that  the  season  for  bees  occurs 
much  earlier  in  Algeria  than  in  Britain. — John  Hunter,  Eaton 
Mise,  Ealing. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Rust  Spots  on  Spanish  Fo^vxs'  Faces  {J.  P.  C.).— The  rnst  Bpots  are 
caused  by  their  teing  picked  by  their  fellows.  The  cure  is  to  remove  the  bird 
until  it  is  quite  healed.  Frequent  applications  of  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment ■will  cnre  the  sturf  of  the  comb.  It  is  common  to  all  fowls  to  pick  any 
apparently  raw  ppot,  ond  ^vben  they  have  made  it  bleed  they  will  positiTely 
eat  the  bird.  Stiauger  still,  the  bird  will  Ftanfl  ttill  to  be  eaten.  When 
birds  make  a  eoxe  11  is  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  body,  causing  unnatural 
appetite.  The  treatment  for  it  is,  first  an  active  purgative  and  then  cooling 
food.    Lettuce  is  very  good. 

Sunflower  Seed  GaowiNO  (F.  W.). — Sow  in  April  in"rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  thin  the  plants  to  30  inches  apart.  The  seed  will  be  ripe  about 
August,  and  is  given  to  poultry  whole. 

Ei-BLT  Qdeen-beeeding  (Stoodlij  Pike). — The  very  best  book  on  early 
qneen-breeding  of  which  we  know  is  by  an  American  author  of  the  name  of 
Langetroth,  but  its  cost  is  10s.  Can  any  of  our  readers  recommend  any  other? 
Messrs.  Tiubner  &  Co.,  we  believe,  would  supply  you  with  Langstroth'e 
book. 

Feeding  Bees  (W.  H.  Attwood). — We  presume  that  your  six  stock?,  saved 
thus  far  out  of  twelve,  are  in  straw  hives.  As  yon  must  have  plenty  of  empty 
coinbB  from  yonr  lost  stocks  at  your  disposal,  we  think  the  simpltat  way  for 
yon  to  feed  will  be  by  taking  a  large  flat  comb  and  carefolly  filling  the  cells 
on  one  side  of  it  with  a  syrup  made  of  dissolved  sugar.  Set  thin  flat  upon 
the  bottom  board  of  the  hive  you  wish  to  feed  any  calm  warm  evening,  and 
put  the  hive  over  it  upon  an  eke.  Take  it  away  in  the  morning.  "We  would 
not  give  more  than  half  a  pound  of  food  at  a  time  twice  a  week,  unless  your 
bees  are  starving.  In  this  ca=e  double  the  quantity  will  do,  otlierwise  it  is 
better  to  feed  a  little  and  ofi^n  at  this  time  of  year.  It  will  do  no  harm  if 
you  keep  this  up  for  a  couple  of  months.  Your  bees  will  amply  repay  yon  for 
this  trouble.  If  your  hives  are  in  wooden  boxes  you  have  only  to  make  an  eke 
of  wood  exactly  the  size  of  your  box  about  an  inch  thick.  On  the  whole  we 
think  this  mode  of  feeding  about  the  best  of  any  of  the  systems  which  have 
been  recommended. 

Mouldy  Combs  (Carolus).— Cut  all  the  mouldy  combs  out  of  yonr  hive  as 
80CU  aa  you  can  conveniently.  Keep  both  the  hive  and  the  board  free  from 
moisture  in  future,  otherwise  more  combs  will  become  mouldy. 

How  to  Select  Good  Stocks  (Wm.  Talbot).~lt  you  have  courage  enoush 
to  turn  up  hives  and  examine  them  internally,  you  may  easily  select  three  of 
the  best  out  of  the  dozen  of  hives  belonging  to  your  friend.  Go  to  his  garden 
before  the  bees  are  astir,  gently  and  quietly  uncover  all  of  them  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees  at  all.    Then  gently  lift  (one  by  one)  the  hives  off  theii- 


boards,  and  turn  them  up,  so  that  you  can  see  the  bets  sitting  amongst  the 
combs,  and  count  the  number  of  clusters  or  seams  of  them  in  each  hive. 
If  small  hives  have  four  seams  each,  about  as  large  as  a  teacup  eaucer,  they 
may  be  considered  in  pretty  good  condition  as  to  population  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  most  populous  hives  now,  other  things  being  equal,  are  the 
beet.  In  examining  hives  thus  you  will  see  at  a  glance  whether  their  combs 
are  old  or  young,  and  whether  the  hives  are  full  of  combs  or  not.  Young 
are  better  than  old  black  combs,  and  hives  filled  or  nearly  filled  with 
combs  are  preferable  to  those  half  empty.  You  are  not  able  to  detect  the 
disease  of  foul  brood,  even  if  it  exists  in  any  of  the  hives.  If  the  hives  are 
not  nailed  to  their  board  the  esaminBtion  now  Euggef^ted  may  be  completed 
in  six  or  seven  minutes.  Mark  or  put  a  stone  on  the  flight  boards  of  those 
you  may  deem  the  best.  If  the  hives  are  fastened  to  their  boardi;  and  cannot 
be  turned  up  without  first  disturbing  the  bees,  blow  some  smoke  into  the 
hives  before  you  examine  them.  Honey  stores,  though  of  less  importance 
than  population,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  turning  the  hives  up. 

Galvanised  Iron  Vats  (Miss  H.).— These  must  not  be  used  to  hold  cider. 
The  white  metal  coating  the  iron  is  zinc,  with  which  the  acid  of  the  cide 
would  combine  and  form  a  salt  probably  poisonous. 
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REMARKS. 

2nd.— Rain  in  early  morning,  but  fine  before  10  a.m.  ;  a  bright  beautiful  tunny 
day,  and  a  ttarlit  night. 

3rd. — White  frost  eirly;  fine  all  day,  at  times  bright,  but  not  near  so  fine  as 
its  predecessor. 

4th.^Fair  all  day,  but  windy  and  cold. 

5th. — Snow  in  early  morning,  but  fine  by  10  A.yi.,  and  so  continued  all  the  day 
but  windy  and  cold  at  night. 

6th. — Fine  morning,  but  a  little  snow  at  1.30  p.m.,  at  5,  and  at  9  p.m.  ;  mode- 
rately [leasBut  in  the  early  aftemon. 

7th. — Fair,  but  not  bright  in  the  morning  ;  rather  dull  and  cold  all  day. 

8th.— White  frost  early  ;  rather  overcast  all  day,  with  frequent  very  slight 
falls  of  snow. 
A  somewhat  winterly  week;  frequent  falls  of  snow,  but  not  of  any  depth, 

nor  lying  on  the  ground. — G.  J.  Siiioxs. 


C0VENT;GARDEN  market.— FEBBrAnv  9. 
A  FAIR  amount  of  business  has  been  dore  during  the  week  with  no  altera- 
fon  in  prices.     A  large  arrival  of  St.  Michael  Pints  is  to  hand  in  splendid 
condition,  making  the  sale  of  English  fruit  very  difficult.     Kent  Cobs  are 
realising  advanced  prices. 

FRUIT. 


s.  d.  B.  d. 

Apples k  Bie^e    1  0to2  0 

Apricots dozen    0  0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0  0  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0  20  0 

Corrantfl i  sieve    0  0  0  0 

Black do.       0  0 

Figs dozen    0  0 


FUberts lb.    0 

Cobs lb.    0 


y 

0 

0 

Lemona ^100    6    0    12    0 


Gooseberries quart    0    0 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.    2    0      6 


0    0 
0    0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  each    1    0      2    G 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Malberries lb.  0  OtoO  o 

Xect.orines dozen  0  0  0  0 

Oranges %^  100  6  0  12  0 

Peaches dozen  0  0  0  0 

Pears, kitchen....    dozen  0  0  0  0 

deaeert dozen  2  0  4  0 

PineApplea lb.  2  0  6  0 

Plums.., i  sieve  0  0  0  o 

Quinces    bushel  2  6  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0  0  0 

Strawbenies lb.  0  0  0  0 

Walnuts bushel  4  0  10  0 

ditto ^100  16  2  0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes dozen  0 

Asparagus V  100  10 

French handle  18    0 

Beans.  Kidney....     tMOO  3    0 

Beet,  Red dozen  1    6 

Broccoli bundle  0    9 

Brussels  Sprouts    j  sieve  2 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capeicums V  lOd  1 

Cauliflower dozen  2 

CL'Iery bundle  1 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  1 

Endive.. dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Gariio lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

HoTseradiah bundle  4 

Lettuce dozen  0 

French  Cabbage    ....  1 


OtoO 
0    12 


Leeks bunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mnstaid  &,  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  duz.  bnnchea 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do... 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach buahel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrowa 
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CAULIFLOWERS  AND  BROCCOLI.— No.  1. 

EWILDEEING  to  many  must  be  tlie  array 
of  names  which  would  seem  to  be  needed 
to  satisfy  tlie  requirements  and  fancies  of 
growers  of  these  vegetables.  The  lists  fur- 
nish names  as  numerous  as  are  the  weeks 
of  the  year.  If  the  "  sorts  "  would  fall  into 
profit  naturally  during  each  of  the  weeks 
they  would  be  of  great  value,  for  sweet  white 
heads  are  ever  in  demand. 
I  have  had  to  supply  Cauliflowers  (in- 
cluding Broccoli)  "  all  the  year  round  "  without  any  forcing 
appliances,  and  for  seven  years  I  have  not  been  without 
a  dish  when  it  was  wanted.  To  effect  this  I  have  relied 
on  three  sorts  of  Cauliflowers  and  four  of  Broccoli.  Cauli- 
flowers :  Dwarf  Mammoth  (Improved  Early  Erfurt), 
Walcheren,  and  Veitoh's  Autumn  Giant.  Broccolis : 
Snow's  Winter  White,  Adam's  Early  White,  Knight's 
Protecting,  and  Cattell's  Eclipse. 

By  sowing  Cattell's  Eclipse  in  June,  and  growing  on  a 
north  border  (or  growing  anywhere  and  laying  the  plants 
in  a  north  border  in  November),  heads  have  been  pro- 
duced until  the  middle  of  the  following  .June.  By  sowing 
Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower  in  August  anl  protecting 
the  plants  on  a  south  border,  they  have  produced  heads 
in  June  before  the  Broccolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden  have  been  beheaded.  The  Cauliflowers  have 
united  with  the  Broccolis  in  early  summer — a  point  which 
should  always  be  aimed  at. 

The  Cauliflowers  I  have  said  are  ready  in  June  ;  they 
have  continued  until  the  middle  of  January ;  by  that  time 
Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  has  always  been  ready  for 
cutting.  The  BroccoU  has  again  met  the  Cauliflower  in 
winter,  which  is  another  point  which  we  should  always 
endeavour  to  accomplish. 

Those  two  main  points  attained  the  rest  is  not  difficult, 
except  the  summer  is  unusually  hot  and  dry,  when  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  provide  a  late  summer  and  autumn 
supply.  That  has  occasionally  been  my  greatest  difBculty. 
I  never  could  have  succeeded  without  that  heat-defying 
sort  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  introductions  of  recent  years. 

Having  mentioned  the  primary  points  to  attain,  I  will 
now  state  how  they  have  been  attained.  The  first  and 
last  crops  of  Cauliflowers  are  especially  important.  Seed 
for  the  first  crop  has  been  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants 
when  large  enough  were  planted  9  inches  apart  on  a  south 
border.  As  winter  approached  boards  were  afiixed  on 
their  edges  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  border,  and 
spare  lights  laid  across  and  further  covered  as  needed. 
In  the  spring  every  alternate  row  was  removed  and 
evei-y  alternate  plant  in  the  row  remaining,  leaving  the 
plants  at  18  inches  apart.  These  were  encouraged  by 
a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  guano — preferring  the 
former — and  were  thoroughly  watered,  and  the  ground 
heavily  surface-dressed  with  manure.  That  always  brought 
out  the  heads  iu  June.  But  to  make  sure  two  sowings 
wore  always  made  in  September,  one  about  the  HHh  and 
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the  other  about  the  20th,  and  the  south-border  planta- 
tion was  always  a  large  one — much  larger,  indeed,  than 
required  if  every  plant  could  be  depended  on ;  but  they 
cannot,  and  the  more  uncertain  the  crop  the  greater  must 
be  the  margin  for  emergencies. 

That  is  where  many  fail ;  they  do  not  provide  for 
emergencies  and  the  fickleness  of  seasons.  "  Plant  more 
than  you  want"  is  my  kitchen-garden  motto,  and  espe- 
cially where  it  can  be  done  without  robbing  the  ground. 
In  the  autumn  ground  is  vacant,  and  it  is  easy  to  pull 
up  surplus  Cauliflower  plants  in  spriag  in  time  for  plant- 
ing Potatoes,  and  nothing  has  been  lost  but  half-a-day's 
work  of  dibbing-in  the  plants.  That  practice  has  always 
made  sure  of  the  first  crop,  and  now  for  the  last. 

Good  sowings  of  Dsvarf  Mammoth  and  Walcheren  were 
made  about  the  20th  and  30th  of  June — two  sowings 
again,  mind.  When  the  plants  were  ready  for  planting 
the  south  border  was  clear ;  the  early  Potatoes  had  been 
taken  up  and  the  Pea  haulm  cleared  off.  The  ground  not 
being  wanted,  why  not  fill  it  with  Cauliflowers  ?  It  has 
been  filled.  Some,  iu  spite  of  every  attention,  will  "  but- 
ton," but  when  once  the  autumn  raias  fall  the  plants 
grow  like  magic,  and  will  just  be  in  time  to  commence 
forming  small  heads  in  November — heads,  however,  to 
be  killed  if  not  protected.  Here  the  advantage  of  a  large 
plantation  is  again  felt.  Select  the  most  promising  plants, 
dig  them  up  and  lay  them  in  closely  in  cold  spare  frames, 
water  them  and  further  protect  from  frost  as  needed. 
These  plants  wUl  supply  excellent  small  heads  for  two 
months.  After  the  frames  are  filled,  or,  if  there  are  none, 
lay  the  plants  in  a  convenient  place  and  cover  them  with 
leaves — autumn  leaves.  I  have  cut  Cauliflowers  in  Janu- 
ary from  under  a  foot  of  leaves  as  fine  as  those  from  the 
frames — pure  white  heads  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter— just 
the  sort  for  a  gentleman's  tabic.  The  great  point  in  these 
two  crops  is  to  "  plant  more  than  you  want,"  and  if  you 
have  plenty  of  Cauliflowers  when  your  neighbours  have 
none,  no  one  will  find  fault  with  your  having  occupied 
vacant  ground  in  such  a  wholesale  manner. 

The  first  and  last  crop  of  Cauliflowers  being  disposed 
of,  I  now  tm'n  to  the  first  and  last  crops  of  Broccoli — the 
crops  between  these  requiring  no  speciiil  care.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  procure  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli 
true.  There  are  many  spurious  stocks.  Sow  the  seed  in 
March  thinly,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow  sturdily,  and 
transplant  when  large  enough  in  an  open  airy  place.  It 
is  essential  that  the  plants  have  ample  room  to  develope 
themselves,  and  they  should  not  bo  closer  together  than 
2.V  by  3  feet.  A  short  woody,  not  a  long  sappy,  growth  is 
the  main  point  to  secure,  and  the  sooner  and  better  this  is 
done  the  earlier  will  be  the  produce. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  experience,  that  this  valuable  Broccoli  will  produce 
heads  earlier  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  perfectly 
exposed  place,  such  as  an  unwalled  garden,  than  they 
will  if  grown  on  the  warm  south  border  of  a  walled 
garden.  I  have  repeatedly  had  plantations  on  both  sites, 
and  invariably  in  favour  of  those  which  had  been  exposed. 
These  latter  perfected  a  more  woody  growth   than  the 
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former,  their  Etems  matured  sooner,  and  their  heads  formed 
eirlier.  When  planted  out  early  and  grown  thinly  in  an  open 
p'aoe  (if  I  had  the  choice  I  should  select  the  middle  of  a  fifty- 
ncro  field),  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  short  and  easy  to  protect 
(if  protection  is  necessary)  by  packing  round  them  stubble  or 
other  strawey  refuse,  and  these  plants  will  never  fail  to  produce 
heads  in  January,  and  not  infrequently  I  have  cut  them  be- 
fore Chriotmas.  In  severe  weather  the  heads  must  be  pro- 
ti  cted  by  turning  the  foliage  over  them,  enclosing  also  a  hand- 
ful of  hay. — E.  Fish's  Pupil. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Council  Chamber,  South 
Jvensington.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  to  a 
great  extent  characterised  by  the  same  want  of  harmony  which 
has  marked  for  some  length  of  time  the  public  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  indeed  at  one  stage  of  the  business — during  Lord 
Bury's  remarks — the  noise  and  interruptions  threatened  to  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings,  and  it  may  be  said  that  only  the 
firmness  of  the  noble  Chairman  prevented  the  meeting  from 
ending  in  confusion. 

Amongst  those  of  the  Council  present  were  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 
J.  T.  Bofcawen,  Mr.  H.  Webb,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Hanghton,  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  Dr.  Denny,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  Col. 
Trevor  Clarke,  Mr.  Kellock,  Mr.  Campion,  &c.  Amongst  those 
of  the  general  body  of  Fellows — of  whom  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance— were  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart., 
Sir  Peter  Pole,  Lord  Bury,  Admiral  Hornby,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Godson,  General  Scott,  Mr. 
Guedalla,  Mr.  Smee,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring,  &c. 

The  annual  Eeport,  which  was  taken  as  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  previous  Tuesday,  was  circulated  through  the  room. 
[This  Report  was  published  iu  our  last  issue.] 

The  CHAiHMiN,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  said — 
I  think  it  only  right  that  I  should  first  of  all  explain  our  ad- 
journment of  this  our  annual  meeting  from  last  Tuesday  until 
to-day.  As  you  are  aware  it  was  imperative  on  the  Council  to 
call  the  meeting  for  the  8th  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Society,  but  as  on  that  date  Her  Majesty  was  announced  to 
open  Parliament  in  person,  and  as  a  full  attendance  of  the 
Fellows  could  not  be  expected  on  such  a  day,  we  resolved  merely 
to  hold  the  meeting  pro  forma  in  order  to  adjourn  over  until 
to  day.  An  advertisement  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the 
papers,  and  the  meeting  was  held.  I  was  not  present  myself, 
but  I  believe  there  was  but  a  small  attendance  of  Fellows.  I 
will  now  explain  what  took  place.  The  Council,  in  accordance 
with  their  public  notice,  wished  merely  to  formally  adjourn  the 
meeting  without  transacting  any  business  whatever;  but  some 
of  the  Fellows  preEent  maintained  that  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  Society  it  was  imperative  on  the  meeting  then 
convened — being,  as  it  was  in  fact,  they  said,  the  Annual  General 
Meeting — to  proceed  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  Council 
in  the  place  of  those  who  had  retired  since  the  last  special 
general  meeting.  This  they  actually  did  proceed  to  do,  but  I 
would  ask  you  to  understand  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
strongly  protested  against  such  a  course  being  adopted,  and 
what  followed  was  done  against  their  wishes  and  in  the  face  of 
their  oppofition.  They  held  that  the  adjourned  meeting  would 
be  quite  competent  to  transact  the  business  set  down  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  for  Tuesday,  but  their  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  masting,  and  the  election  of 
members  of  Council  was  gone  on  with.  The  Eeport,  however, 
was  only  taken  as  read,  but  was  not  adopted,  and  therefore  it 
v.ill  be  perfectly  competent  for  this  meeting  to  accept  or  reject 
it  as  you  think  fit.  It  is  my  business,  then,  as  Chairman,  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  I  regret  very  much  indeed, 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  Fellows,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  at  this  time  into  the  subject  which 
no  doubt  ioterests  you  most — that  is,  I  mean  as  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Council  since  our  last  meeting.  As  you  are 
aware,  a  discussion  took  place  at  that  time  as  to  the  alterations 
in  the  privileges  of  the  i?elIo\v3  which  the  Council  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  place  the  Society  on  a  firm  basis  as  re- 
garded the  payment  of  our  debt  and  the  future  income  of  our 
Society.  We  found  so  much  opposition  to  the  new  privileges 
that  it  was  at  length  agreed  we  should  tako  back  the  rules  and 
revise  them  as  far  as  possible.  This  the  Council  consented  to 
do,  and  a  considerable  alteration  has  been  made;  indeed,  I 
may  say  that  at  another  time  I  could  venture  to  show  that 
very  important  alterations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows  have 
been  made  in  the  new  scale  of  privileges,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  at  present  because  of  a  certain  circumstance  which  has 
occurred.  Only  yesterday  a  Fellow  handed  in  a  notice  to  the 
Council  that  he  would  move  to-day  a  resolution,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be,  if  it  is  successful,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 


in  the  Council,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
resign.  Now,  there  is  an  excellent  rule  in  Parliament  which 
says  that  votes  of  non-confidence  shall  have  precedence  over 
every  other  question,  and  that  no  other  business  can  be  brought 
before  the  House  until  such  vote  has  been  disposed  of,  and  I 
would  submit  to  the  meeting  that  on  this  occasion  the  same 
course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  useless,  as  you  will  see,  for  us 
to  difCUES  the  revised  privileges  or  the  future  policy  of  the 
Society  when  we  have  a  thing  of  this  kind  hanging  over  our 
heads.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  us  to  talk  of  what  we 
may  or  may  not  do  in  the  future  to  forward  the  interests  of  thi-i 
Society  when  the  vote  of  the  meeting  is  taken,  and  we  find 
whether  the  majority  of  those  present  have  confidence  in  the 
Council  as  at  present  constituted,  or  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  deprive  us  of  the  powers  we  now  possess.  I  therefore  hope 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  resolution  of  which  Mr.  Hardcastle  has  given  notic?, 
so  that  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  disposal  of  the  business 
which  has  called  us  together  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  HiEDCisTLE  said  he  must  confess  it  was  with  considerable 
surprise — after  understanding  from  the  notice  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Council  that  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  was 
merely  to  be  a  pro  forma  one — that  he  had  been  since  informed 
that  most  important  business  had  been  transacted  there.  Several 
Fellows  had  been  elected  to  the  Council,  and  further  that  the 
Eeport  had  been  carried  [no,  no]. 

The  Chaieman. — I  thitk  I  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Report  was  not  adopted  ;  and  as  to  the  election  of  Fellows  the 
meeting  would  have  it  so,  although  the  members  of  the  Council 
strongly  protested  against  such  a  course.  It  is  for  this  meeting 
to  accept  or  reject  the  Report. 

Mr.  Haedcastle  would  accept  what  the  noble  Chairman  said 
regarding  the  Eeport.  He  agreed  that  any  discussion  on  the 
privileges  should  be  postponed  until  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
was  taken  on  his  motion.  He  would  now  come  to  the  question 
which  he  had  to  bring  before  them.  The  policy  of  the  present 
Council  up  to  that  time — but  not  the  policy  which  had  been  sent 
round  a  few  weeks  since — had  been  one  of  inclusion.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  metropolis  all  the  enjoyment  they  could  consistently  with 
the  policy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  but  their  new 
policy  was  diametrically  opposed  to  such  a  course.  In  fact,  the 
scientific  Fellows  wished  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  out  of 
the  South  Kensington  Fellows,  and  give  them  as  little  as 
possible  [hear].  The  question  then  came.  Were  the  Fellows  to 
submit  to  such  treatment?  [no].  For  his  own  part  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  a  policy  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  wish  to 
express  himself  with  any  feeling  against  any  member  of  the 
Council.  He  did  not  wish  this  to  be  an  excited  meeting,  as 
many  of  their  gatherings  were ;  but  he  could  not  but  condemn 
the  policy  they  wisheel  to  force  on  the  Society.  He  thereforo 
intended  to  move  that  the  Report  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Council  should  bo  called  upon 
to  resign.  No  doubt  the  Council  had  the  best  intentions,  and 
had  done  the  best  they  could,  but  they  had  adopted  a  very  bad 
mode  of  raising  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  [hear].  Looking  at 
the  past  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  could  at 
once  be  seen  that  it  had  from  the  earliest  period  been  divided 
into  two  factions — the  scientific  horticulturists,  or  gardeners  to 
use  an  older  name,  and  the  non-scientific  horticulturists,  or  those 
who  admired  a  pretty  garden  without  being  learned  in  the  names 
of  the  plants  or  shrubs.  Now  they  all  knew  very  well  that  the 
Society  could  never  support  itself  as  a  purely  horticultural  society, 
and  the  scientific  or  gardening  portion  had  failed  from  the  first 
to  make  the  gardens  a  financial  success.  It  had  been  so  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  Chiswick  Fellows  depended  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  income  on  the  fetes  which  they  gave  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  was  so  at  present  in  regard  to  their  gardens  at  South 
Kensington.  One  thing,  then,  was  very  certain — if  the  horti- 
culturists or  gardeners  were  bent  on  carrying  out  their  own 
objects  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  residents,  or  if  the 
residents  were  bent  on  carrying  out  theirs,  the  Society  would 
surely  fall  to  the  ground.  A  change  of  policy  which  would  make 
the  gardens  a  pleasant  resort  for  those  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  alone  save  the  Society  from  absolute  effacement. 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  their  privileges  he 
would  say  a  few  words.  A  gentleman  who  entered  the  Society 
as  a  twenty-guinea  or  forty-guinea  Fellow  paid  his  money  for 
certain  privileges,  but  after  a  little  time  he  suddenly  found  a 
great  portion  of  them  cut  off.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  An  annual 
Fellow  could  leave  the  Society  without  sustaining  any  pecuniary 
loss,  but  if  a  life  Fellow  did  so  he  forfeited  what  he  had  paid. 
Did  they  think  if  such  a  policy  was  adhered  to  that  many  would 
be  found  willing  to  join  the  Society?  He  thought  not.  He 
was  just  reminded  that  within  the  last  year  they  had  lost  j£16U0 
of  income.  Under  such  circumstances  they  must  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  He  thought  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
was — he  did  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  turn  out"  the  Council, 
but  he  would  say  "reconstruct"  it.  If  they  did  so  what  were 
they  to  do  next  ?    If  he  had  a  list  of  names  to  form  a  Council 
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prepared  he  raiglit  be  told  he  wished  to  furce  these  men  down 
the  throalB  of  the  Fellows,  while  it  he  Lad  not  a  list  they  might 
feel  inclined  to  say,  "  Why  do  you  complain  when  you  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  difficulty?"  So  of  two  diiliculticB  he 
would  choose  the  lesser  one,  and  in  the  eveut  of  their  succcedinf; 
in  the  motion  they  would  submit  a  list  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  would  just  say  that  in  that  list  their  present  noble 
and  able  President  was  retained  as  the  head  of  the  Society,  and 
several  of  the  present  Council  would  also  he  proposed  for  re- 
election. For  his  own  part  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
scientific  Fellows  should  be  rather  on  the  Committees  of  the 
Society,  where  their  technical  knowledge  was  required,  than  in 
a  majority  on  the  Council.  In  conclusion,  ho  hoped  that  the 
resolution  he  was  about  to  propose  would  be  accepted  by  the 
meeting — "  That  the  Council,  inclading  those  members  who 
were  elected  on  Tuesday  last,  be  requested  to  resign."  [hear, 
hear,  and  no,  no.  | 

Sir  Alfred  Sl.vde  was  much  surprised  at  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday.  Why  were  not  the  Fellows 
informed  that  business  would  be  transacted  '?  How  was  it  that 
Fellows  had  been  elected  and  the  Eeport  read  ?  He  protested 
against 

The  CnAinjiAN. — I  have  already  explained  the  matter  twice, 
and  will  if  you  like  do  so  again  for  the  third  time.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Council  in  order  to  adjourn  until  to-day.  It 
was  not  their  wish  that  any  business  should  be  transacted,  and 
what  the  majority  of  the  meeting  insisted  on  doing  was  done 
in  the  face  of  their  strong  protest.  Those  who  had  so  acted 
honestly  believed,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  right  in  electing  the 
Fellows,  as  they  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  such 
election  could  only  be  conducted  at  that  meeting. 

Several  Fellows. — We  protest  against  Tuesday's  meeting. 

Mr.  PiNcuEs,  who  rose  to  second  Mr. Hardoastle's  motion,  said 
he  regretted  very  much  what  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday.  He 
did  not  censure  the  Council,  but  rather  those  who  had  acted  in 
such  bad  faith.  With  regard  to  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Council,  be  should  have  thought  a 
sense  of  delicacy  would  have  kept  them  from  taking  their  seats 
until  at  least  the  present  meeting  would  have  expressed  its 
opinion  on  the  question. 

The  Chairmas. — This  meeting  could  not  have  prevented  them 
taking  their  seats.  In  order  to  do  that,  seven  days'  notice  against 
the  election  would  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Pinches  would  only  leave  it  to  their  sense  of  delicacy. 
Had  he  been  elected  under  such  circumstances  he  certainly 
would  not  have  sat  at  the  Council  board;  but  he  would  not  put 
himself  up  as  model  of  propriety  for  others  to  follow.  In  sup- 
porting Mr.  Hardoastle's  motion  he  did  so  for  many  reasons. 
'The  Society  was  in  an  infinitely  worse  position  now  than  it  was 
threo  years  ago.  Their  faith  had  been  shaken  inLordBury's 
Council  when  they  saw  its  repeated  failures  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  grave  difficulties  in  which  the  Society 
was  placed,  and  therefore  they  had  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
what  the  present  Council  might  propose  to  do.  But  the  Council 
had  not  been  in  office  many  weeks  before  the  Fellows  heard  that 
the  old  process  of  disintegration  was  at  work,  and  he  had  been 
informed  that  several  gentlemen  of  high  public  character  had 
lately  left  the  Society  altogether;  while  since  their  last  general 
meeting  two  prominent  members  of  the  Council  had  resigned 
(.\dmiral  Hornby  and  Mr.  Grote).  He  took  the  position  of  Lord 
Aberdare  as  that  of  a  Prime  Minister  trying  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  ministry.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  England  had  no  faith  in  coalition  cabinets, 
and  for  his  own  part  he  would  confess  to  having  very  little  in 
a  coalition  council  [hear,  hear].  The  measures  they  proposed 
up  to  the  present  time  could  not  keep  the  Society  from  inevitable 
ruin  and  decay.  He  considered  there  had  been  some  sharp 
practice  in  regard  to  the  new  regulations.  Sufficient  time  was 
not  given  for  objections  to  be  lodged  against  them.  Were  the 
new  privileges  accepted  it  was  hard  to  see  how  the  Fellows- 
could  be  kept  from  seceding,  or  in  what  way  the  outside  public 
would  be  attracted  towards  the  Society.  The  twenty-guinea 
and  forty-guinea  Fellows  were  especially  to  be  pitied,  called  on 
as  they  were  to  surrender  a  great  portion  of  their  privileges 
without  getting  anything  in  exchange.  The  shows  had  greatly 
diminished  in  value,  and  the  gardens  were  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Ho  would  admit  that  the  Council  had  cut  down  the  expenses, 
but  it  only  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  parsimonious 
owner  of  a  horse,  who,  having  in  the  ingenious  exercise  of  his 
economy,  brought  the  animal  down  to  a  corn  a  day,  found  him- 
self without  a  horse  just  as  he  thought  bis  experiment  a  success 
[laughter] .  The  Society  would  soon  be,  if  such  disastrous 
economy  were  pursued  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  position 
of  the  horse-owner,  and  find  themselves  without  a  garden  [hear, 
hoar].  If  the  resolution  before  them  was  not  carried  the 
Society  would  die  of  inanition.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Freake 
had  proposed  to  build  a  school  of  music  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
Society,  as  well  as  lend  them  £.5000  to  help  in  clearing  away 
their  debt.  Admiral  Hornby  had  informed  him  of  this,  and 
he  had  considered  it  a  very  rosy  prospect  for  the  Society ;  but 


he  was  afraid  Mr.  Freake  would  now  be  likely  to  withdraw  his 
offer  when  he  saw  members  of  the  Council  resigning,  believing, 
as  no  doubt  he  did  when  he  made  it,  that  the  new  Council 
would  have  been  a  permanent  oue.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  for  Admiral  Hornby  to  give  them  some  explanation  as 
to  why  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  the  Council.  Was 
it  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  his  colleagues,  or 
did  he  find  it  necessary  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  the  revised 
privileges  by  resigning  ?  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  of 
joint  action  would  be  found  whereby  all  parties  could  unite 
for  the  common  good.  Were  he  asked  for  a  scheme  by  which 
the  fortunes  of  their  Society  might  be  redeemed,  he  confessed 
he  would  be  in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Council ;  but  it  was 
their  business  as  the  governing  body  to  find  a  proper  way  out 
of  their  embarrassments.  At  the  present  time  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Council  should  be  called  npon  to  resign,  because  they 
had  altogether  failed  in  their  mission.  Their  privileges  should 
be  given  back  to  the  Fellows,  and  inducements  held  out  to  the 
residents  round  about  to  become  members  of  the  Society. 
What  these  inducements  should  be  it  was  not  his  business  to 
say,  that  should  be  left  to  the  Council  to  determine.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  a  Council  would  be  found  which  would  work  amicably 
together.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  their  President  would 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  because  he  (Mr.  Pinches)  had 
every  confidence  in  the  noble  lord's  ability  to  bring  their  diffi- 
culties to  a  successful  issue,  and  he  therefore  hoped  his  lordship 
would  be  re-elected  [hear,  hear].  He  had  to  complain  of  his 
name  being  printed  in  the  Beport  as  an  auditor  for  the  present 
year.  He  had  withdrawn  his  name  in  consequence  of  finding 
that  the  accountants  who  usually  kept  their  books  had  resigned 
their  office. 

The  Chalrman. — We  found  it  impossible  to  strike  out  your 
name,  as  the  notice  was  too  short.  The  rule  is  to  give  seven 
days'  notice. 

Mr.  Pinches. — That  may  be ;  but  some  one  else  might  have 
been  found  to  take  my  place. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee  rose  as  a  gardener.  He  believed  that  until 
the  Society  obtained  a  new  Charter  they  could  never  hope  to  work 
together  as  a  "  Koyal "  Society  should.  He  would  characterise 
the  existing  Charter  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  impracticable 
documents  that  had  ever  been  prepared  in  this  country.  Under 
it  they  could  never  prosper,  but  would  continue  to  go  on  in  the 
same  idiotic  way  as  at  Tuesday's  meeting.  Another  reason  why 
they  could  not  get  on  was  that  they  had  forgotten  the  original 
objects  of  the  Society.  He  would  ask.  Did  scientific  societies 
usually  mix  themselves  up  with  skating  rinks?  ["question," 
and  cries  of  "time"].  Oue  sure  sign  of  their  decay  was  that 
they  did  not  publish  any  journal  now.  For  his  own  part  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  were  built 
on  or  not.  Who  would  care  if  his  own  private  garden  were 
destroyed  ?  Why  should  the  horticultural  Fellows  throughout 
the  country  be  saddled  with  a  garden  which  was  ruining  the 
Society?  ["time"].  Let  them  consider  that  twenty  thousand 
plants  were  annually  consumed  in  the  dreary  wilderness  ap- 
pended to  that  building  which  was  called  in  mockery  a  garden. 
He  did  not  think  if  they  put  in  any  number  of  councils  that 
they  would  be  a  bit  the  better  for  it  [cries  of  "time"  and 
"  chair"]. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  Mr.  Smee  was  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  Smee  then  went  on  at  some  length  to  say  that  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  Society  to  be  consulted,  and  until  they 
agreed  to  work  amicably  together  the  Society  would  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse. 

The  latter  portion  of  his  remarks  were  frequently  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "  time"  and  "  question,"  and  the  Chairman  had  again 
to  interfere  in  order  to  get  the  speaker  a  hearing. 

Sir  Peter  Pole  agreed  with  Mr.  Hardoastle's  motion,  but  he 
would  not  say  whether  the  Council  were  fit  for  their  places 
or  not.  Several  members  of  the  Society  had  asked  him  to  make 
some  remarks  regarding  the  new  privileges;  for  instance,  the 
ticket  given  to  a  four-guinea  Fellow  was  not  transferable. 

The  CHAIRM.1N. — The  ticket  can  be  given  to  anyone. 

Sir  Peter  Pole. — But  suppose  my  daughter  wishes  to  enter 
the  gardens ;  she  cannot  do  so  on  my  ticket. 

The  Chaibman. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  daughter 
or  anyone  else  from  entering  the  gardens.  She  could  come  in 
as  a  nominee. 

Sir  Peter  Pole  said  he  maintained  that  under  the  new  rules 
he  could  not  lend  his  ticket  to  anyone,  and  such  was  the  opinion 
of  hia  friends  [hear,  hear]. 

The  Chairman. — No  doubt  the  power  of  transfer  has  been 
taken  away,  but  you  can  meet  the  case  by  purchasing  for  £1 
forty  admissions  [oh,  oh].  Of  course  our  whole  policy  ia  a 
restrictive  one. 

Lord  BuBY,  who  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  entered  the 
room,  then  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows  :  I  must  apologise  for 
my  seeming  discourtesy  to  the  meeting  in  being  so  late,  but  I 
have  only  just  left  a  meeting  in  the  City.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  trailed  a  red  herring  across  our 
path.    I  consider  that  the  motion  which  has  been  pat  to  the 
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meeting  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  shotUd  be  kept  before  ns,  and  that 
the  subject  should  not  be  wandered  away  from.  Now  there  is 
one  preliminary  thing  which  I  would  like  to  say,  and  about 
which  I  wish  for  information.  How  was  it  that  business  was 
transacted  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  Council 
announced  that  it  would  only  be  held  pro /orma/  ["time"].  In 
honour  no  important  business  could  have  been  transacted  in  the 
face  of  such  an  announcement.    I  am  surprised 

The  Chairman. — This  has  all  been  said  by  previous  speakers. 

Lord  BuEY. — Then  I  must  say  it  again  Lcries  of  "no"  and 

"time"].    No  business  should  have  been [Here  several 

Fellows  protested  against  Lord  Bury  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  going  over  the  same  ground  as  previous  speakers.] 

The  Chairman. — Surely  this  is  not  the  question  before  the 
meeting.  I  must  ask  my  noble  friend  whether  this  is  keeping 
to  the  resolution. 

Lord  Bdey. — I  will  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
last  [cries  of  "time"  and  "divide"].  I  will  obey  the  ruling 
of  my  noble  friend  and  keep  to  the  resolution.  I  consider  that 
the  great  reason  why  the  Council  should  be  called  upon  to  resign 
arises  from  the  proceedings  of  last  Tuesday  [continued  cries  of 
'time"  and  interruption]. 

The  Chairman. — But  as  I  have  already  explained  several  times 
before,  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  Council,  and  how  could  they  prevent  it  ? 

Lord  BuEY  on  again  essaying  to  address  the  meeting  was  met 
by  shonts  of  "time"  and  "divide,  divide,"  and  general  inter- 
ruption. 

Lord  BoEY  [turning  excitedly  to  the  meeting]. — You  needn't 
halloa  at  me  in  that  way  !  [ConfiiBion.]  Lord  Bury  continu- 
ing— I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  see  Iiord  Alfred  Churchill  sit- 
ting among  the  Council.  It  would  have  been  far  more  decent 
for  him  to  have  stayed  away  after  the  peculiar  manner  in  whirii 
his  lordship  was  elected  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday  [continued 
cries  of  "  time  "  and  "  chair  "] . 

The  Chairman. — I  would  advise  my  noble  friend  to  keep  to 
the  resolution. 

Lord  Bury. — If  I  am  allowed  to  say  two  consecutive  sentences 
you  may  understand  what  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  against  my  noble  friend.  I  hope  he  will  remain  in 
office  at  the  head  of  the  Society  [cries  of  "  time."]  What  I 
want  to  say  is  in  condemnation  of  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  allowed  the  election  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  last.  I  say 
that  the  fact  of  their  allowing  it  was  an  indication  of  incompe- 
tency on  their  part  ["oh!"  and  disturbance.]  My  noble  friend 
has  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Council 
on  that  occasion  [continued  cries]. 

The  Chairman, — I  protest  against  thi.s.  I  never  said  I  dis- 
agreed with  the  Council.  They  did  their  best  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public.  I  consider  your  lordship  is  not  speaking  to  the 
resolution  [disturbance]. 

Lord  BuEY. — I  have  been  speaking  to  the  resolution.  Who 
put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  why  did  he  do  so  ?  The 
fact  that  the  Council  allowed  the  election  on  Tuesday  was  an 
indication  of  incompetency  on  their  part. 

The_  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  explained  that  he  had 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  and  had  no  other 
alternative,  according  to  the  Charter,  but  to  put  the  resolution 
proposed  to  the  meeting  [hear,  hear,  and  no]. 

Lord  BuEY. — The  fact  of  the  Chairman  submitting  an  informal 
resolution  to  the  meeting  is  another  reason  why  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  should  be  carrisd  [interruption  ].  The  conduct 
of  the  Council  since  its  election  has  been  out  of  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  They  have  done  nothing  to  extri- 
cate ns  from  our  difliculties  [continued  cries].  His  lordship 
concluded  by  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hieeerd  would  let  the  meeting  divide  on  the 
question  by  proposing  an  amendment.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  Society,  wanted  to  leave  it  in  a 
state  of  revolution. 

Mr.  Haepcastle. — I  did  not  say  I  would  leave  the  Society. 

Mr.  S.  Hieberd. — The  gentleman  and  his  friends  wished 
again  to  have  the  Society  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Why  did 
they  want  to  oust  the  present  Council  ?  Because,  as  the  pro- 
poser of  the  resolulion  said,  "  they  had  done  their  best."  In 
fact,  that  gentleman  and  his  party  did  not  know  what  they 
were  about.  They  were  rehearsing  the  performance  of  three 
years  ago,  but  had  forgotten  their  parts.  Lord  Bury  and  his 
friends  were  in  a  fog  as  regarded  the  actual  financial  position  of 
the  Society.  The  pardens,  for  which  no  one  paid,  always  kept 
them  in  difficulties,  and  now  they  had  i'6000  of  debts.  The 
Council  had  tried  to  re-arrange  the  terms  of  fellowship,  a 
course  which  was  called  for  by  public  opinion  and  common 
sense  [hear,  and  no].  For  his  own  part  ho  considered  the 
revised  privileges  were  a  great  deal  too  easy  for  the  residents  of 
South  Kensington,  they  should  be  made  to  pay  not  less  than 
ten  guineas  each  yearly.  The  income  of  the  Society  bad  to  be 
raised  by  some  means  or  other,  and  the  new  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Council  should  at  least  have  a  year's  trial.  It  was 
monstroDB  that  the  gardens  should  be  kept  up  for  the  amuse- 


ment of  the  local  Fellows  at  the  expense  of  country  Fellows. 
He  objected  altogether  to  the  motion,  which  was  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  again  throwing  the  Society  into  an 
unsettled  state  [no,  no,  and  hear,  hear].  He  would  conclude 
by  moving  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  ballot  of  Tuesday  last 
be  confirmed,  and  the  Report  adopted  "  [hear,  hear,  and  dissent]. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. — I  submit  that  that  is  not  an  amendment  to 
my  resolution. 

The  Chairman. — Well,  I  hardly  think  it  is,  but  it  can  be  made 
an  amendment  by  giving  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion.  It 
will  come  to  the  same  thing  if  the  proposed  amendment  is 
altered  to  "that  the  words  after  'that'  be  omitted,"  and  the 
words,  "  the  Report  be  adopted "  substituted.  I  think  that 
would  meet  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  HiEBEED  accepted  the  alteration. 

Admiral  Hohney. — May  I  be  permitted,  my  lord,  to  answer 
the  questions  asked  with  reference  to  my  retirement  from  the 
Council  ?    Would  my  doing  so  be  a  breach  of  faith  ? 

The  Chaieman. — It  is  for  you  to  act  on  that  point  as  you  think 
proper.  Of  course  you  can  only  speak  for  yourself,  and  if  your 
remarks  are  limited  to  that  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  your 
explanation. 

Admiral  Hoenby  then  proceeded  at  some  length  to  explain 
his  resignation.  He  would  say  for  himself  that  he  had  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  Council,  and  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
between  them.  He  should  say,  however,  that  after  joining  the 
Council  he  found  himself  in  a  false  position  and  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  He  disapproved  of  much  that  had  been  done.  For 
instance,  he  was  opposed  to  the  revised  privileges  which  had 
been  issued. 

Several  Members  of  the  CooNCtL. — Why,  you  voted  for 
them. 

Admiral  Hornby  said  it  was  no  secret  that  Lord  Aberdare 
and  himself  protested  against  them.  He  believed  the  revised 
privileges  could  not  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society ; 
they  were  simply  impracticable.  Being  of  this  opinion  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resign,  as  also  did  Mr.  Grote.  They  were 
altogether  unable  to  do  what  they  thought  right,  and  so  con- 
sidered it  best  to  retire. 

Mr.  George  Wilson  then  seconded  the  amendment.  They  had 
had  enough  of  turning  out  Councils.  He  would  say,  Pray  do 
not  make  matters  worse  than  they  are  by  turning  out  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Peter  Liggins  would  support  the  motion.  One  proof  of 
the  decay  of  the  Society  was  the  comparatively  small  attendance 
at  the  meeting  that  day.  A  few  years  ago  the  room  would  have 
been  crowded  by  Fellows  who  wished  to  hear  the  President's 
statement.  In  order  to  show  how  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were 
mismanaged  he  would  bring  a  certain  circumstance  before  the 
meeting.  A  lady,  whose  name  it  was  unnecessary  to  mention, 
had  written  to  the  Council  complaining  of  the  revised  code  of 
privileges,  and  in  reply  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
accepting  her  resignation.  Now,  she  had  not  tendered  her 
resignation  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

A  Member  of  the  Coukcu.  said  this  was  the  first  they  had 
heard  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Liggins  went  on  to  say  he  could  give  the  name.  He 
brought  the  case  forward  to  let  them  see  how  recklessly  the  in- 
come ef  the  Society  was  thrown  away  [cries  of  "  time  "  and 
"sit  down"]. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  letter  or  the  lady.  The  last  speaker  must  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Edgae  BowBiNG,  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
spoke  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  bo  made 
in  order  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Society  to  £10,000  per  annum, 
so  as  to  meet  the  claims  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Godson  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  Council  did 
not  vote  at  Tuesday's  meeting,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  ot 
those  who  wished  to  force  new  members  on  the  Council  [cries 
of  "  divide  "] 

The  Chaieman  thought  it  was  unusual  for  the  Council  to  vote. 

Mr.  Godson  said  they  could  have  done  so  [cries  of  "time," 
and  "divide"]. 

The  Chaiem.in  considered  the  Council  could  not  have  voted. 
In  any  case  they  were  in  a  minority  ["time"]. 

Mr.  B.1TEMAN  was  opposed  to  the  motion  [continued  cries]. 
It  was  wrong  to  be  always  changing  their  Council,  and  if  the 
resolution  was  succeseful  they  would  only  be  adding  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Society  [cries  of  "divide"]. 

The  diECUfsion  closed  at  this  point,  the  meeting  evincing  con- 
siderable impatience  to  have  the  vote  on  the  resolution  taken. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  now  my  duty  to  put  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment  to  the  meeting,  so  that  the  question  may  be 
decided,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  say  a  few  words.  Before 
my  own  fate  or  the  fate  of  the  Council  I  would  consider  the 
fate  of  the  Society,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  think  what  may  be 
the  result  if  the  motion  is  successful,  or  even  if  it  is  not. 
Whether  you  are  willing  or  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so— and 
no    doubt    there  [are    many  prpEent  who  are  unwilling — the 
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fortunes  of  South  Kensington  and  Chiawick  are  uniteJ,  and 
unito4  they  will  remain  unless  you  obtain  a  chanRc  in  the 
Charter.    Now,  supposing  this  vote  calling  on  the  Council  to 
resign  is  passed,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done.    As  you 
know  the  Council  need  not  resign  their  seats  unless  they  wish 
to  do  so,  you  cannot  compel  them  to  resign.    Of  course  a  Council 
acting  after  such  a  vote  would  have  but  little  power,  and  would 
only  be  a  Council  in  name.    The  only  way  a  Council  can  be  got 
rid  of  is  to  serve  a  notice  of  incapacity  against  each  individual 
member  seven  days  before  the  annual  meeting.    But  I  shall 
leave  the  Council  to  act  as  they  think  fit ;  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  and  cannot  say  how  they  may  feel  disposed  to  act.     My 
opinion,  however,  is  that  whether  they  remain  after  an  adverse 
vote,  or  whether  they  get  a  vote  enabling  them  to  remain,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Society  will  be  immeasurably  increased,  and 
they  will  find  their  position  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one.    If 
they  do  retire,  the  succeeding  Council  need  not  hope  to  have 
an  unanimous  constituency.    Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  the  Council  of  18V3  brought  on  disunion  and  disorder 
[hear,  hear].    It  will  not  be  until  our  large  constituency  agree 
to  act  together  with  unanimity  that  we  can  hope  for  any  success 
in  altering  the  position  of  the  Society.    For  myself  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  vote,  and  would  be  quite  content  to  give  up  the 
onerous  position  I  now  hold,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
did  I  think  of  leaving  the  Society  in  its  present  difficulties. 
Admiral  Hornby  has  said  that  the  Council  was  not  unanimous 
on  the  question  of  the  privileges ;  but  I  must  say  that  when  I 
was  asked  to  join  the  Society  in  order  to  help  in  doing  some- 
thing to  retrieve  its  fortunes,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  strong 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows,  so  that  the 
desired  end  might  be  obtained.      When,  therefore,  with   the 
present  Council  I  accepted  office,  I  found  it  to  be  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  my  colleagues  that  the  transferable  tickets 
were  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  Society,  and  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.    It  is  quite  true  that  Admiral   Hornby  and 
myself  would  have  preferred  a  modification  commonly  called  a 
family  ticket,  but  we  were  overruled,  and  bowed  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.    After  the  discussion  at  the  last  general  meeting 
which  took  place  on  the  new  scale  of  privileges  then  submitted 
to  the  Fellows,  Admiral  Hornby  and  Mr.  Grote  were  of  opinion 
that  some    very  important    modification  should  be   made  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  general  body  of  the  Society.    It 
was,  however,  the  decision  of  the  majority  that  the  general 
principles  of  the  amended  code  of  privileges  should  be  retained, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  consequently  retired.    I  will 
now  make  a  suggestion  just  as  if  I  were  in  the  body  of  the  ball 
— simply  as  a  Fellow,  and  not  as  your  President.      It  is,  that 
instead   of    declaring   warfare   between    the    Council  and   the 
Fellows,  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  agree  on  some  form 
of  action  which  will  command  general  consent.      With  that 
view  I  would  farther  suegest  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned, 
and  that  the  list  of  members  whom  Mr.  Hardoastle  is  about  to 
propose  as  a  new  Council  be  formed  into  a  committee,  who  can 
associate  themselves  with  the  Council,  and  endeavour  to  agree 
to  an  attempt  being  made  to  find  a  mode  of  harmonious  action, 
BO  that  we  may  all  work  altogether.    I  trust  after  throwing  out 
these  suggestions  that  the  resolution  will  not  be  pressed.  Already 
the  half  year's  rent  is  due,  and  I  confess  we  are  rather  anxious 
as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  obtained.    In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  our  Society  those  who  are  inclined  to  lend  money  are 
almost  afraid  to  do  so,  though  of  course  they  have  the  Commis- 
sioners to  see  to  the  repayment ;  and  then,  too,  the  February 
interest  on  the  debentirres  is  overdue.    I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
a  momentary  triumph  over  the  present  Council  will  lead  only 
to  greater  difiionlties  in  the  future.     Let  the  meeting  be  ad- 
journed, and  a  fresh  series  of  propositions  can  he  made  from 
the  Council  to  the  Fellows.    I  make  all  these  suggestions  not 
on  my  account,  because,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  were  I  relieved  from  my  somewhat   difficult  position ; 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  really  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
Society  in  its  difficulties.    I  earnestly  trust  that  Mr.  Hardcastle 
will  not  press  his  motion  [applause]. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  would  not  consent  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  The  key  of  their  financial  position  was  the  increase  of 
local  Fellows.  The  policy  of  the  Council  was  opposed  to  such 
an  increase  and  would  effectually  prevent  it.  The  vote  of  the 
meeting  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  present  Council 
ought  to  remain  in  office  or  not.  If  they  were  successful  it 
would  be  for  the  Fellows  to  say  whether  they  should  adjourn. 

The  Chairman. — Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  put  the  re- 
solution. The  amendment  can  be  put  as  a  substantive  motion. 
Those  for  the  motion  could  say  Aye  and  hold  up  their  hands. 

His  lordship  then  put  Mr.  Hardcastle's  resolution  to  the 
meeting  with  the  foUowiog  result : — 

For  the  motion    32 

Against  43 

Majority 13 

The  result  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Godson  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 


The  Chairman  thought  that  his  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  ought  to  be  considered.  Had 
Mr.  Hardcastle  left  the  room  1  Perhaps  he  would  act  on  a 
committee. 

Mr.  H/iRDCASTLE  having  returned,  said  he  should  be  happy  to 
do  anything  he  could  for  the  good  of  tho  Society.  He  should 
have  no  objection  to  serve  on  a  committee. 

The  Chairman.— Would  Mr.  Pinches  join  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Pinches  did  not  object.  He  should,  however,  like  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  name  was  not  amongst  the  list  held  by  Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  J.  Freake,  Mr.  A.  Grote,  and  the  Hon. 
B.  W.  Chetwynd,  was  then  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Council 
on  the  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Veitch  having  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
to  that  day  fortnight, 

Mr.  Pinches  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 
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Fkuit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Pottle,  the  Gardens,  Sudbourne  Hall,  sent  two  varieties  of 
Dandelion ;  tiiat  grown  in  France  for  salads,  and  the  common 
English  type,  also  the  Barbe  de  Capucin  or  Chicory,  and  the 
variety  sent  to  the  last  meeting  named  Witloof.  Mr.  Pottle 
finds  the  above  very  useful  for  salads  in  the  winter,  and  as 
shown  by  him  at  the  meeting  were  very  creditable  productions, 
well  deserving  the  cultural  commendation  conferred  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Monro  of  Potter's  Bar  showed  twelve  fruits  of  his  excel- 
lent winter  Cucumber  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  received 
a  cultural  commendation.  The  fruits  were  of  good  flavour  and 
of  a  very  useful  size  for  a  gentleman's  table.  A  dish  of  Onions 
was  sent  from  Mr.  F.  Bonsall,  but  was  passed  as  being  an 
ordinary  stock  of  Brown  Globe. 

Harrison  Weir,  Esq.,  Weirleigh,  sent  a  dish  of  a  seedling 
Potato,  King  Harry,  second  early.  It  is  a  good  variety  of  a 
prolific  character,  but  was  passed  by  the  Committee.  The  same 
gentleman  also  sent  a  dieh  of  Matthew's  Eliza  Pear,  which 
proved  to  be  Josephine  de  Malines;  a  good  variety  for  the 
season.  A  cultural  commendation  was  also  voted  to  Mr.  Weir 
for  a  dish  of  well-kept  highly  coloured  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples, 
the  finest  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Rev.  George  Kemp,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  sent  a  dish  of  Joly  de 
Bonneau  Pear.  It  was  slightly  astringent,  but  of  a  brisk  aro- 
matic flavour ;  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  late  sort,  but  as  ex- 
hibited did  not  merit  special  notice. 

A  dish  of  seedling  Apples  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  McLaren,  Ash 
Vale.  It  was  undistinguishable  from  Cellini,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Committee.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  A  Co.  of  Exeter  sent 
Apple  Gidley's  Pearmain,  a  seedling  from  Cornish  GiUiflower, 
but  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  that  variety.  A  German  Apple 
named  Breitlicg  was  sent  from  Mr.  Elvers ;  the  fruit  had  a  dis- 
agreeable flavour,  owing  perhaps  to  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  preserved. 

Floral  CoMjnTTEE,— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Two 
noticeable  groups  of  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and 
both  were  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  One  waa 
a  collection  of  upwards  of  fifty  hybrid  Amaryllises,  which  in 
the  aggregate  had  a  gorgeous  effect,  and  made  more  imposing 
perhaps  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  collection  of  well-bloomed 
Cyclamens.  Sonie  of  the  Amaryllises  were  named,  and  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  :  Phrale,  dazzling 
flame  scarlet,  with  a  buff  st.ar,  exceedingly  vivid  and  fine;  Junius, 
deep  velvety  crimson-scarlet  and  greenish-white  star,  very  rich; 
Sultan,  bright  maroon  and  white,  very  rich,  the  petals  also  having; 
an  elegant  reflex;  Agatha,  creamy  star,  scarlet  petals  edged 
with  white;  and  Rev.  J.  Staioforth,  crimson,  with  white  centre 
and  bands,  an  extra  large  flower  and  very  fine.  There  were  also 
many  other  exceedingly  fine  varieties.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  adequately  describe  the  vivid  colours  of  these  plants;  they 
are  intensely  rich,  and  the  petals  are  of  good  substance.  Some 
of  the  light  varieties  are  also  very  chaste.  This  is  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  Amaryllises  (or  Hippeastrums)  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  The  batch  adds  another  honour  to  the 
great  Chelsea  firm,  and  the  plants  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
decorators.  The  collection  was  highly  commended  by  the  Coin- 
mittee.  They  will  be  further  alluded  to,  and  cultural  notes  will 
be  given  by  a  successful  grower. 

The  Cyclamens  were  remarkably  healthy  and  well  bloomed, 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  being  stout  and  distinctly  marbled.  The 
colours  were  varied,  the  darks  having  bright  glossy  petals,  the 
lights  being  mostly  shaded  and  spotted,  a  few  being  pure.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  this  collection. 

PriBnanthos  elegans,  a  "  cross  between  Parboria  and  Sonchus 
laoinatus,"  a  standard  Grass-like  weeping  plant,  suitable  for 
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table  decoration,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  Botanical  Nnreery, 
Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  plant  with  two  blooms  of  a  fine  variety 
of  Dendrobium  nobile.  Peperomia  marmorata  Stevensii  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate— a  small  plant  with  acuminate  leaves  and  nicely 
marbled  foliage. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  SMALL  BAND  OF  HORTiccLTUBiSTS,  invited  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Peek,  assemble  fortnightly  at  the  gardens  of  Wimbledon  House, 
Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  diecussing  horticultural  topics,  the 
reading  of  essays,  &c.  This  season  they  have  gone  on  most 
satisfactorily,  and  a  great  number  of  subjects  bearing  on  horti- 
culture have  been  warmly  discussed.  Some  of  the  essays  are 
published,  and  these  gatherings  are  looked  forward  to  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  Mr.  Otterhead,  Sir  H.  Peck's 
able  gardener,  great  praise  is  due  for  the  way  Sir  H.  Peek's 
wishes  are  carried  out,  and  for  the  warm  and  hearty  welcome 
the  visitors  meet  with;  and  to  his  exertions  are  due  that  within 
the  past  few  days  over  forty  gardeners  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  members  of  the  village  club  and  lecture  hall.  Prior  to 
this  the  ordinary  or  working-class  members  only  numbered 
twenty-two.  These  new  members  have  issued  a  circular  which 
has  been  headed  by  a  subscription  of  £5  5s.  from  Sir  H.  Peek, 
and  others  are  forthcoming,  so  that  in  a  little  time  we  hope 
this  village  club  will  have  a  library  of  useful  standard  horti- 
cultural works.  The  honorary  members  will,  we  hope,  appre- 
ciate this  effort  made  by  these  men,  and  drop  in  occasionally. 
The  movement  is,  we  think,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mk.  Don  is  about  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society.  The  Society  will  not  obtain  another  Super- 
intendent more  able  or,  in  every  qualification,  his  equal  for 
their  Superintendent. 

Some  Continental  Horticultural  Exhibition.?  of  note 

are  announced.  An  "International"  is  to  be  held  at  Rome 
from  May  Cth  to  14th,  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  the  impe- 
rial city.  A  great  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna  from 
April  2!)th  to  May  4th.  The  Genoa  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
April  .30th,  and  a  great  horticultural  gathering  is  to  take  place 
at  Erfurt  from  September  9th  to  17th. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hieberd,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Hardy 
Fruits,"  directed  attention  in  a  prominent  manner  to  the  irra- 
tional mode  of  pruning  generally  adopted,  and  urged  the  desir- 
ability of  a  free  and  unrestricted  mode  of  growth  to  fruit  in 
common  with  forest  trees.  The  lecturer,  in  his  trenchant 
manner,  alluded  to  the  thickheaded  gardeners  who  go  about 
hacking  and  slashing,  and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
trees,  as  a  rule,  were  pinched  and  pruned  on  a  system  which 
might  be  described  as  preventing  fruit  trees  bearing  fruit. 
While  admitting  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  generally  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  was  occasion- 
ally too  sweeping  in  his  surmises.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  must 
in  justice  be  credited  with  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
in  fruit-production.  It  is  not  they  who  violently  restrict  and 
prevent  the  trees  bearing  fruit.  Many  British  gardeners  are 
themselves  the  greatest  authorities  in  practical  fruit  culture, 
as  their  full  supplies  of  fine  fruit  testify.  They  know  and 
deplore  the  pet  system  of  extreme  restriction  to  which  many 
trees  have  been  subjected  by  amateurs,  and  are  the  first  to 
admit  the  erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  prevalent  as  affect- 
ing the  fruit  supply  of  the  nation.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  dwarfed  trees  (while  many  have  proved  profitable)  are 
not  always  cultivated  for  profit.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  nume- 
rous owners  of  gardens  to  cultivate  such  trees  as  ornaments  or 
curiosities.  The  trees  are  preferred  small  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  great  number  of  small  rather  than  a  limited  num- 
ber of  huge  specimen  plants  should  adorn  their  greenhouses. 
On  that  principle  alone  the  system  of  dwarfing  is  justifiable. 
Like  most  reformers,  the  author  of  the  generally  useful  paper 
went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  neither  likely 
nor  advisable  that  a  system  of  no  pruning  will  be  uniformly 
adopted  in  our  gardens.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  a 
model  Peach  garden,  the  trees  being  trained  as  espaliers  and 
protected  by  moveable  shelters  of  boards  which  can  be  placed 
as  desired — on  the  south  sides  of  the  trees  in  spring,  to  retard 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms  until  the  weather  is  genial ;  and 
on  the  north  sides,  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
EC  as  to  aid  in  ripening  the  fruit  and  wood.     The  idea  is 


worthy  of  trial ;  and  as  it  is  not  patented,  a  gentleman  by 
the  aid  of  his  carpenter  and  gardener  (if  the  latter  is  not  too 
"thickheaded")  may  have  crops  of  fruit  on  the  "wooden 
wall"  system,  but — he  must  prune  the  trees. 

A  SECOND    GREAT    INTERNATIONAL    PoTATO    ShOW   IB   tO   be 

held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  September  28th  and  29th, 
when  prizes  amounting  to  upwards  of  £100  will  be  offered,  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Company  heading  the  list  by  a  donation  of 
forty  guineas.  The  last  exhibition  was  a  great  success^was 
in  fact  the  finest  display  of  its  kind  ever  held,  and  the"  second 
edition"  will  doubtless  be  as  successful  as  was  the  first. 

— —  The  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  consider  the  privileges  of  Fellows  for 
1876  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  at  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stark  has  in    the  "  Journal  of  the   Statistical 

Society"  stated  that  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Austraha,  there 
were  in  1874,  9,000,000  Vines  under  cultivation,  producing 
105,050  cwt.  of  Grapes.  Most  of  these  were  made  into  wine, 
an  industry  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  colony.  In 
1873  there  were  38,349  acres  of  Potatoes,  583  acres  of  Tobacco, 
and  lO.OGO  acies  were  devoted  to  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  average  production  of  wine  from  French  vine- 
yards is  estimated  at  17,000,000  gallons,  and  5,000,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  The  annual  value 
of  wine,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  exported  from  France  is  estimated 
at  £16,000,000  sterling;  of  sparkling  wines  alone  not  less  than 
50,000,000  bottles  are  exported  annually. 


ALLAMANDA  HENDERSONII. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  planted  out  in  a  small  border  at  the 
back  of  my  stove  a  young  plant  of  the  above.  It  soon  com- 
menced growing,  and  by  the  end  of  September  had  covered  a 
large  portion  of  the  roof,  when  water  was  gradually  withheld 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  In  February 
the  following  year  the  plant  was  pruned  back  and  a  top-dress- 
ing of  decayed  turf,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  charcoal  was 
given  to  the  border  (the  same  material  being  used  in  planting). 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  its  noble  orange  blooms  began  to 
open,  from  which  time  until  September  hundreds  of  blooms 
were  picked,  when  water  was  again  withheld.  In  February 
last  year  the  border  was  again  top-dressed  and  the  plant 
shortened  back.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  first  blooms 
again  opened,  and  during  the  four  following  months  it  was 
simply  a  mass  of  bloom.  During  the  last  Christmas  week 
scores  of  blooms  were  picked,  although  little  or  no  water 
had  been  given  for  three  or  four  months. 

Mixed  with  the  brilliant  Vallota  purpurea  and  the  beautiful 
and  chaste  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  some  sprays  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  the  combination  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 
To  all  who  can  find  room  I  say — Grow  Allamanda  Hender- 
sonii  planted  out.  I  ought  to  add  that  during  the  growing 
season  copious  waterings  were  given  and  the  syringe  was 
freely  used. — J.  H. 


APPLICATION   OF  MANURE. 

The  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Pear- 
son of  Chilwell  and  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1809  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  readers  of  this  .Journal.  What  appeared  to  me 
most  preposterous  was  when  Jlr.  Pearson  said  he  had  acres  of 
laud  covered  with  manure  as  dry  as  wind  and  sun  could  make 
it  before  it  was  plonghed-in.  Since  then  I  have  given  his 
system  a  fair  trial,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  right,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  that  may 
exist  between  scientific  and  practical  men. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
all  my  experiments,  but  I  will  mention  one  made  in  1874.  In 
March  of  that  year  I  gave  a  good  dressing  of  pig  and  stable 
manure  to  a  large  plot,  one  half  of  which  dressing  was  dug-in 
at  once,  and  the  other  half  was  allowed  to  remain  about  six 
weeks  on  the  surface  before  it  was  dug-in.  The  whole  plot 
was  planted  with  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauhflower.  The  result 
from  the  latter  half  was  so  Eatisfactory  that  I  have  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pearson's  practice. 

I  read  from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  the  discussion  which 
took  place  upon  the  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Tnnbridge 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  when  an  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
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the  manure  being  exposed  for  some  time  before  it  is  dug  into 
the  ground.  I  have  not  written  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  discussion,  but  merely  to  elicit  the  experience  of 
other  practical  gardeners. — W.  Ghanes. 


name "    is  figured  as 


PARNASSTA   PALUSTRIS. 

EiBCv  aiiuatic  or  mareh  plants  have  been  inquired  after, 
and  this  "  pretty  plant  with  a  pretty 
worthy  of  notice  by  those 
who  desire  plauts  of  this 
nature  to  furnish  the  damp 
spots  in  their  gardens.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the 
'jrass  of  Parnassus,  not  that 
it  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  Grasses,  but  the  elegance 
of  the  plant  and  its  fabled 
association  with  Mount  Par- 
nassus would  seem  to  be  the 
origin  of  that  poetic  appella- 
tion. 

It  is  a  British  plant .  fonnd . 
as  its  specific  name  implies. 
in  marshy  meadows,  and  is 
seldom  cultivated,  ytt  is 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Robson  has  written  of  this 
plant  as  being  "  a  low  com- 
pact growing  plant,  in  habit 
resembling  some  of  the  Pri- 
mulas, with  a  different  class 
of  foliage ;  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  its  main  points  of 
beauty,  and  they  are  very 
attractive,  being  white,  neat- 
ly fringed,  erect,  and  on 
stalks  that  enable  them  to 
be  gathered  for  nosegay  pur- 
poses." The  plant  grows  6  to 
n  inches  high,  and  flowers  in 
July.  It  only  needs  dibbing 
in  wet  boggy  soil,  and  it  will 
grow  and  flower  freely. 


USEFUL   FEUITS. 

Several  profitable  letters 
have  recently  appeared  on 
the  management  of  hardy 
fruit  trees — their  pruning, 
grafting,  and  dressing,  and 
for  a  subject  so  comprehen- 
sive I  am  surprised  that  the 
different  writers  are  so  nearly 
unanimous.  A  few  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  have 
been,  but  I  think  they  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and 
are  suggested  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. I  mean,  that 
had  the  writers  all  argued 
from  the  same  orchard  they 
would  have  been  very  much 
alike  in  their  opinions.  That 
I    think    demonstrates    the 

writers  to  be  practical  men,  and  gives  great  value  to  their 
communications. 

So  far  as  the  discussion  has  gone  I  perceive  the  following 
points  are  agreed  to  ; — First,  not  to  hurriedly  destroy  an  old 
tree  before  its  successor  is  established  ;  second,  not  to  prune 
an  old  tree,  especially  if  solitary,  but  leave  that  operation  to 
Nature ;  third,  not  to  hesitate  to  graft  a  stock  provided  it  is 
healthy  ;  fourth,  not  to  fear  the  cutting-down  of  a  tree  if  its 
stem  is  clean  and  healthy,  while  the  upper  parts  are  knotty  and 
gnarled,  the  sap  vessels  choked,  so  that  it  may  produce  new 
parts  ;  and  fifth,  to  keep  the  trees,  particularly  the  young  wood 
and  fruit-bearing  spurs,  clear  of  lichens. 

Those  conditions  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon,  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  sound.  As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out, 
each  gardener  must  adopt  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his 
oiroumstances. 


Fig.  31.— PABNASSIA   PALOSTEIS. 


All  that  has  been  said  is  useful  and  worth  remembering,  but 
something — in  fact,  a  great  deal,  more  is  needed  to  render  the 
discussion  completely  satisfactory.  There  are  in  my  opinion 
two  very  important  matters  relative  to  this  subject  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  alluded  to.  I  should  regret  for  these  to  be 
overlooked,  and  as  I  take  myEolf  to  be  a  representative  of 
hundreds  of  others,  I  ask  that  consideration  bo  given  to  these 
two  main  points — namely,  what  f  rm  of  tree  is  the  mott  useful :' 
and  what  kinds  of,  say  Apples,  I'ears,  and  Plums  are  the  most 

profitable  for    certain   Eoile 
and  districts  ? 

I  am  convinced  that  valu- 
able information  will  result 
fiom  a  discussion  of  these 
i|uestions.  The  demands  for 
fruit  lire  immense,  and  it  is 
only  by  llie  aid  of  the  foreign 
markets  thot  these  demands 
can  be  met.  Cannot  more 
fruit  be  grown  at  home  with 
advantage  to  the  consumer 
and  with  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer? Will  not  fruit  culture 
realise  a  return  as  great  or 
greater  than  devoting  all  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes? 
These  are  important  ques- 
tions. Dwellers  in  cities  are 
apt  to  envy  the  position  of 
the  rural  population  with 
their  advantages  of  fruit- 
production,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  near  the  fact  that  fruit 
is  cheaper  in  cities  than  in 
country  towns  and  villages. 
This  ought  not  to  be,  for  the 
resources  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  aggre- 
gate demand  for  fruit  if  those 
resources  are  turned  to  ac- 
count and  based  on  the  ex- 
perience that  cultivators  are 
now  able  to  adduce  on  this 
ijuestion. 

The  two  main  points  which 
I  have  propounded  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  discussed  be- 
fore, but  if  so,  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  has  been  gained 
since  then ,  and  if  that  know- 
ledge could  be  condensed  and 
brought  down  to  the  present 
time  the  advantages  could 
not  fail  to  be  great. 

It  would  be  further  useful 
to  have  some  data  as  guid- 
ance aiding  to  a  selection  of 
kinds,  but  this  cannot  be  too 
simple,  for  many  conditions 
would  only  perplex.  Soil 
might  be  named  as  heavy, 
Ught,  or  medium,  with  an 
allusion  to  subsoil ;  high  or 
lowness  of  site,  and  hght  or 
heavy  rainfall,  it  would  be 
useful  to  know ;  and  as  to 
districts  a  specification  of  north,  south,  or  midlands  will  be 
suflScient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

I  have  long  thought  of  mentioning  this  matter,  but  I  scarcely 
knew  when  and  where  to  do  it,  but  the  letters  which  have 
recently  appeared  convince  me  that  now  is  the  time,  and  "  our 
Journal  "  the  place,  to  bring  the  matter  forward.  If  these  sug- 
gestions are  by  the  "powers  that  be"  thought  worthy  of 
mention,  I  will  in  a  future  letter  give  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  by  naming  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  I  have  found  the  best 
and  most  useful  in  my  midland-counties  district. — AM-iTEUR 
Orchardist. 


Royal  Hoeticultcbal  Society.— The  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe  and  G.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.  were  elected,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  held  alter  the  adjourned  Annual  General 
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(  February  1?,  1876. 


Meeting  on  the  lOlh  inst.,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Admiral  Hornby  and  Mr.  A,  Grote,  F.L.S. 


NEW  FRENCH  ROSES. 

The  time  haa'paaeed,  I  think,  when  one  used  to  scan  with 
intense  interest  the  lists  of  forthcoming  French  Eoses.  Is 
it  that  the  scanning  has  palled  upon  one,  and  that  which 
once  caused  excitement  has  ceased  to  have  its  effect  ?  or  is  it 
that  we  have  been  so  often  deluded  by  the  high-sounding 
epithets — the  "  magnifique,"  "Buperbe,"  "  variete  extra,"  &e., 
which  have  turned  out  so  fallacious  that  wo  cease  any  longer 
to  look  for  the  one  or  two  grains  of  gold  in  the  vast  quantity 
of  sand  ?  or  is  it  that  the  English  raisers,  Messrs.  Turner, 
Paul,  Cranston,  &c.,  are  giving  us  such  good  flowers  that  we 
do  not  care  to  look  so  far  afield  ?  Perhaps  all  these  causes 
have  combined  to  work  out  what,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  is  a  fact.  The  test,  too,  that  we  used  to  apply — 
namely,  the  character  of  the  raisers,  does  not  now  seem  to  hold 
good,  as  indifferent  if  not  worthless  flowers  flood  us  on  all 
sides  and  from  all  growers.  However,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting just  to  see  what  they  promise  to  us  for  1876.  I  find 
from  M.  Charles  Verdier's  list  that  there  are  thirteen  Teas, 
one  Noisette,  one  Bourbon,  and  forty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
besides  some  four  or  five  others  of  other  classes,  such  as  Per- 
petual, Noisette,  Hybrid  Provence,  &c. 

In  Teas  the  largest  number  come  from  the  widow  Dacher, 
who  gives  us  five,  Fernet  three,  Levet  three,  Gnillot  one,  and 
Oger  one.  The  Noisette  is  from  Levtque,  and  the  Bourbon 
from  Schwartz,  successor  of  old  Guillot. 

In  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mons.  Eugene  Verdier  heads  the  list 
with  (oh,  fortunate  man  ! )  twelve  new  varieties  ;  Lacharme,  to 
whom  we  owe  some  of  our  very  best  Eoses,  has  four ;  Leveque 
two,  Soupert  et  Notting  two,  Schwartz  three,  Oger  two,  Lia- 
baud  three,  Moreau  llobert  three,  H.  Jamain  one,  Fontaine 
two,  Vigneron  three,  Lideohaux  two,  Margottin  fils  one,  Gonod 
one,  Brassae  one,  Lapland  jeune  one,  Eugene  Genoux  one. 
The  last  three  names  are  quite  new  to  me,  would  that  it  might 
be  the  omen  of  some  new  break  in  the  interminable  list  of 
crimson,  rose,  tender  rose,  &a.,  with  which  we  are  inundated. 
Where  amidst  all  these  shall  we  find  the  novelties  we  desire — 
the  flowers  that  are  to  create  a  sensation  and  to  remain  rn 
permanence  in  our  lists  ?  Echo  answers,  Where  ?  There  is 
good  old  honest  Lacharme,  whom  I  regard  as  tho  king  of  French 
Eose-growers,  will  he  not  have  something  in  his  four  new 
Roses  for  us?  .Joan  Soupert  sounds  tempting — large  flowers, 
imbricated,  velvety  purple;  so  does  Henri  Bennett — fiery  red 
and  lively  carmine.  But  it  is  useless  guessing,  and  we  must 
only  look  forward  for  our  coming  shows.  Bat  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  palmy  days  for  the  French  Eose-growers  are 
over  when  the  English  nurserymen  bought  everything,  pro- 
pagated largely,  and  year  after  year  found  that  they  bad  wasted 
their  stocks,  their  money,  and  time.  They  now,  I  believe,  act 
more  cautiously ;  but  even  now  they  have  to  lamsnt  their 
precipitancy.  Do  I  not  know  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  Eose- 
growers  who  two  years  ago  bought  an  English-raised  Eose  of 
great  promise,  paying  some  £60  for  it,  and  after  propagating 
it  to  a  large  extent,  finding  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  markaud 
would  do  him  no  credit  if  he  sent  it  out,  ruthlessly  condemned 
it  all  to  be  rooted  up  and  burnt?  It  was,  as  he  said,  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  but  better  to  make  a  gulp  at  it  than  to  con- 
tinually have  the  taste  in  one's  mouth  as  customer  after  cus- 
tomer denounced  it. 

We  have  now  fairly  entered  on  the  competition  for  new 
Eoses  with  the  French  raisers,  and  I  think  we  may  regard  the 
issue  with  confidence.  There  is  one  Eose  yet  to  be  sent  out 
which  we  all  saw  last  season,  Mr.  Turner's  Oxonian,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  shaped  and  exqui- 
site Eoses  yet  raised. — D.,  Deal. 


PEACH-BLOW  POTATO. 

1  HA\'E  grown  the  Peach-blow  four  years.  I  thought  much 
of  it,  as  did  all  who  ate  it,  until  this  year.  It  now  has  a  large 
black  core,  and  it  is  one  of  tho  worst  atfected  b\  tho  disease. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  tubers  are  too  large  for  a  gentle- 
man s  table.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  but  I  think  its  good 
qualities  are  outweighed  by  its  bad  habits,  so  shall  discard  it 
this  year.  "  J.,  Lincoln,"  speaks  of  Peach-blow  as  ripening 
early.  With  me  it  was  ready  to  lift  just  before  Flourball.  I 
strongly  suspect  Flourball  is  of  American  origin,  for  I  had  it 
from  America  (brought  by  a  friend)  the  year  after  it  was  sent 


out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  under  another  name,  and  I  have 
had  it  badly  affected  with  curl  for  two  years. — Lincolnshire 
Wold. 

VINCA  ROSEA  RAISED  FROM  SEED, 

Under  the  above  name  is  generally  known  a  popular  old 
stove  plant  which  is  usually  raised  from  cuttings.  The  correct 
name  of  the  plant  is,  I  believe,  Catharanthus  roeens,  and  the 
readiest  and  best  mode  of  increase  is  by  seeds.  Vinoas  and 
Catharanthuses  both  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  Apo- 
cynaceffl,  but  the  former  are  hardy  and  the  latter  are  tender 
plants. 

The  plant  noticed  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies 
about  150  years  ago,  and  straggling  plants  are  frequently  seen 
in  stoves  and  vineries.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  requiring  heat, 
light,  and  moisture  in  the  summer  months,  and  a  winter  tem- 
perature of  50'.  When  well  grown  this  is  an  attractive  sum- 
mer-flowering plant,  and  may  be  trained  to  any  desired  form. 
Fine  plants  of  it  have  frequently  figured  at  exhibitions.  By 
frequently  pinching  the  shoots  a  dense  bush  habit  is  insured. 
Good  plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but  neither  the 
foliage  nor  flowers  are  so  fine  as  on  plants  raised  from  seed. 

Seed  sown  now,  and  the  seedlings  grown  in  heat,  will  make 
splendid  flowering  specimens  during  the  summer.  I  have, 
with  the  aid  of  sufficient  top  and  bottom  heat,  had  plants 
more  than  3  feet  through  the  same  season,  dense  and  globular, 
and  masses  of  bloom.  They  were  ehif ted-on  as  required, 
blooming  them  in  8-inch  pots.  In  their  early  stages  a  compost 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  is  suitable,  but  after  attaining 
a  good  size  they  should  be  potted  in  rich  loam  and  manure. 
They  require  an  abundance  of  heat,  light,  and  water,  and  then 
few  plants  will  grow  more  freely.  They  are  effective  conserva- 
tory plants  during  the  early  autumn  months. 

After  flowering  and  resting  they  may  be  out  down  similarly 
to  Pelargoniums ;  but  the  flowers  on  such  plants  are  not  so 
fine  or  the  foliage  so  exuberant  as  on  plants  raised  from  seed 
annually.  The  white  variety  is  also  highly  worthy  of  culture. 
By  a  system  of  resting  and  pinching  these  plants  may  be  had 
in  bloom  at  any  season,  summer  or  winter. — T.  B. 


PEACH  PRUNING. 


Peach  pruning  is  now  in  hand,  and  I  strongly  recommend  a 
free  use  of  the  knife.  I  once  heard  a  discussion  of  the  treat- 
ment of  shoots  studded  with  blossom  buds  and  with  only  a 
terminal  wood  bud.  The  decision  was  to  leave  them  nn- 
pruned,  because  the  removal  of  the  terminal  wood  bud  would 
cause  the  blossom  buds  to  fail,  which  they  undoubtedly  would 
do,  but  in  any  case  the  fruit  would  prove  small  and  poor- 
flavoured.  Such  wood  should  therefore  always  be  cut  entirely 
away.  Do  not  mind  if  the  adoption  of  this  rule  leads  to  an 
apparently  undue  amount  of  severity  in  pruning ;  never  rest 
content  with  weakly  trees  and  undersized  fruit,  or  with  quantity 
at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Every  season  one  meets  with  trees  of  weakly  growth  and 
sickly  condition  overUden  with  fruit,  small  almost  without  an 
exception,  and  one  knows  from  dear-buught  experience  how 
hopeless  of  improvement  is  the  future  of  such  trees  unless 
they  happen  to  come  under  a  common-sense  mode  of  treat- 
ment. By  this  term  I  mean  a  system  of  culture  based  upon 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  trees.  We  never  can  upset  the 
balance  of  Nature  with  impunity. 

Strong  mature  wood  thinly  disposed  bears  large  fruit  if  it 
be  not  overcrowded.  It  puts  forth  other  shoots  often  more 
vigorous  than  itself.  It  does  not  shed  its  blossom,  owing  to 
its  ample  store  of  nourishment,  the  prompt  and  ready  action 
of  its  full  flow  of  sap  answering  every  requirement  of  blossom, 
fruit,  foliage,  and  wood  growth ;  and  it  is  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  noxious  blight  or  insects  than  the  tree  of  weakly 
growth — weakly  either  from  premature  or  heavy  cropping, 
faulty  pruning,  insufficient  nutriment,  neglect,  or  mismanage- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other.  Evidently  there  is  a  want  of 
balance  in  such  trees.  We  cannot  induce  small  wood  to  bear 
large  fruit,  nor  ought  wo  to  expect  anything  but  future  de- 
terioration if  it  has  been  suffered  to  liring  an  al'uiuliiut  crop  to 
maturity. 

Here  arc  a  few  leading  points  of  commou-senae  culture  in 
reclaiming  a  mismanaged  tree.  Cut-out  every  particle  of 
weakly  growth ;  cleanse  the  wood  from  every  substance  likely 
to  prove  hurtful  to  it ;  see  that  the  roots  are  in  a  rich,  whole- 
some, well-drained  soil ;  cherish  and  protect  the  foliage  as  you 
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would  the  bloBBom.  Eemember  that  healthy  foliage  points  to 
vigorous  wood  growth,  and  that  aphides  and  red  spider  cannot 
stand  clean  water,  meet  therefore  their  attacks  with  the  sponge 
and  syringe.  Do  this  promptly,  watching  for  invaders,  and  if 
possible  dislodge  the  skirmishers,  and  the  attacks  of  every  one 
of  your  enemies  will  fail.  Lastly  thin-out  the  fruit,  determine 
to  "produce  the  best  that  can  be  had  in  size  and  quality  ;  and 
although  you  may  not  attain  to  the  highest  Buccess,  yet  the 
very  fact  of  striving  to  do  so  will  certainly  lead  to  results  of 
more  than  ordinary  excellence. — Edward  Ldckbdest. 


BOSES  FROM  CUTTINGS— PRUNING— 
REPOTTING. 

Ik  answer  to  the  questions  of  "  St.  Edmund,"  I  entirely  dis- 
approve of  this  mode  of  propagating  Roses,  and  if  he  thinks  he 
will  have  good  blooms  on  them  this  year  he  will  bo  much 
disappointed.  It  takes  years  to  form  a  good  Kose  tree  from  a 
cutting. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  I  strongly  advise  (and  I  fancy  my 
friend  Mr.  Peach  will  concur  with  me)  him  not  to  prune  them 
at  all.  Let  them  follow  their  own  "  sweet  will"  and  grow  un- 
checked. The  first  object  is  to  root  them,  and  that  will  take  a 
long  time. 

With  regard  to  "  St.  Ediidnd's  "  second  query  as  to  re- 
potting, I  should  recommend  him  about  the  beginning  of 
Slarch  to  repot  them  in  larger  pots,  and  if  he  can  manage  it 
to  make  a  hotbed  and  plunge  the  pots  in  it.  In  the  summer 
he  can  take  them  out  and  plant  them  in  the  open,  and  next 
year  he  can  cut  thtm  hard,  and  perhaps  in  1878  they  may 
produce  good  blooms,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  never  knew  a  good 
Eose  shown  from  a  cutting  yet,  but  of  course  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  William  Paul  is  the  only  nurseryman  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  who  grows  what  are  called  "  own-root  Eoses." 

With  regard  to  this  mode  of  culture  I  will  conclude  with 
a  story,  told  I  think  by  Mr.  Wiuwood  Eeade,  about  a  certain 
farmer  who  never  went  to  bed  sober,  his  particular  liquor 
being  brandy  and  water.  This  worthy  man  once  paid  a  visit 
to  a  relative  in  "  Zomerset,"  where  the  only  available  liquor 
was  "zider."  The  farmer  feeling  that  his  health— nay,  per- 
haps his  life — depended  upon  his  making  no  exception  this 
night  to  the  rule  which  he  had  kept  for  so  many  years,  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  with  "  zider,"  but  after 
he  had  finished  his  twentieth  tumbler  he  found  he  was  no 
nearer  the  haven  than  he  was  when  he  commenced,  and  so  he 
sighed  as  he  filled  up  his  next  tumbler  and  said,  "  This  is  very 
weary,  weary  work,"  and  so  I  am  afraid  "  St.  Edmund  "  will 
find  propagating  Eoses  from  cuttings. — John  B.  JL  Camm. 


AZALEAS  FOR  AUTUMN   AND  "WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

There  are  few  flowering  plants  more  effective  at  any  season 
than  Azaleas ;  but  they  are  perhaps  more  striking  and  most 
appreciated  from  October  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  flower- 
ing plants  are  at  their  scarcest.  To  bloom  them  at  this  season 
requires  some  little  peculiarity  of  treatment  and  a  selection  of 
sorts  that  are  best  adapted  for  being  forced  thus  early.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  be  introduced  into  a  brisk  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  early  in  February  to  make  their  growth  and  set 
their  buds  early  ;  for  unless  this  be  taken  as  a  first,  and  a 
season  of  rest  allowed  as  a  second  step,  the  process  of  forcing 
them  into  bloom  will  not  lie  eatisfactory.  It  is  also  a  favour- 
able condition  that  the  plants  be  under  rather  than  over- 
potted,  for  if  the  pot  is  not  well  filled  with  roots  the  tendency 
of  the  growth  is  to  be  iong,  and  continued  later  in  the  season 
than  is  desirable;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pot  well  filled 
with  roots  produces  a  short  stubby  growth,  which  stops  grow- 
ing sooner,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sets  its  buds  earlier. 

The  following  are  the  best  that  I  have  tried  for  getting  into 
bloom  so  early  as  October :  President  Van  den  Hecke,  white, 
striped  and  spattered  with  red.  Not  by  any  means  a  first-rate 
flower,  but  the  earliest  we  have  tried. 

Charici'  Leircins. — This  is  a  comparatively  new  and  rare 
variety.  Bright  carmine-red;  semi-double,  very  easily  brought 
into  bloom  early. 

Iveryana. — White,  striped  with  crimson.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  free-blooming  of  all  the  early  varieties.  Forced  thus 
early,  all  the  blooms  come  almost  entirely  white  and  without 
the  usual  orimsou  marking. 


Beauty  of  Clapham. — Rich  rose-pink. 

Francois  Vevois. — Clear  crimson,  semi-double.  This  is  not 
so  early  as  the  foregoing,  but  can  be  had  in  full  flower  in 
November ;  when  in  contrast  with  the  light  varieties  it  is  very 
effective. 

Borsig. — This  is  a  white  variety  that  we  know  to  be  a  good 
early  one  ;  but  not  yet  having  a  stock  in  proper  condition  for 
autumn  blooming,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience. 

These,  bloomed  at  a  season  when  really  effective  flowering 
table  plants  are  scarce,  are  most  effective  and  useful.  For 
room-decoration  they  are  invaluable,  for  when  put  into  a 
drawing-room  where  something  more  than  half  the  blooms 
are  expended,  every  one  opens  freely,  and  they  stand  such 
work  longer  than  most  flowering  plants.— D.  Thomson.— (T'l'' 
Qardener.) 

AURICULAS. 

Like  your  correspondent  at  page  lOG,  I  am  aware  of  Mr. 
George  Glenny's  notes  upon  Page's  Champion,  and  had  read 
them  and  tested  them  in  practice  before  I  ever  wrote  about 
Auriculas.  Those  strictures  will  apply  to  Champion  when  he 
is  "  out  of  character."  I  have  seen  all  those  faults  in  him, 
but  I  was  thinking  of  him  at  his  best.  The  Auricula  is  yet  an 
uncertain  sportive  flower,  and  a  perfect  one  that  is  constantly 
perfect  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

Champion  is  not  an  easy  sort  to  obtain  in  its  best  form,  and 
with  regard  to  Taylor's  Glory  I  have  never  seen  or  bloomed  it 
without  its  wavy  paste.  But  the  other  great  flowers  have  also 
their  weak  points  or  uncertainties;  and  while  Champion  and 
Glory  stand  as  they  do  in  the  best  few  of  their  respective 
classes,  the  time  has  hardly  come  yet  to  say  to  an  inquirer, 
"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  Champion  and  Cilory." 

And,  again,  I  am  hardly  ready  to  think  with  "  G.  S."  that 
in  the  scarcity  of  the  Auricula  "  fancy  throws  over  them  a 
halo  which  conceals  defects  "  once  visible  enough  when  the 
flower  was  common.  Scarcity  is  not  a  desirable  point,  audit 
is  no  property  in  a  good  florist's  flower.  It  is  nothing  in 
favour  of  a  weak  flower  to  say,  "Well,  but  it  is  scarce."  The 
scarcer  a  bad  flower  is  the  better.  Faults,  so  far  from  being 
now  lost  sight  of  in  a  love-mist  of  fancy,  are  all  the  more 
keenly  seen  and  felt.  In  the  Tulip  and  Carnation  very  great 
improvements  have  been  obtained.  The  Auricula  is  yet  a 
little  behind;  while  far  in  the  rear,  friendless  and  forlorn,  last 
straggler  of  them  all,  lags  the  yellow  Picotee. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  some  inferior  green  and  white- 
edged  Auriculas  that  would  be  found  as  scarce  as  Champion 
and  Glory ;  but  among  those  who  know  tne  flower,  their  simple 
Bcarcity  creates  no  pressure  of  demand  for  them  and  covers  no 
fault.  They  quietly  drop  out  of  sight.  So  also  will  it  be  in 
time  and  turn  with  Champion  and  Glory  when  we  have  ob- 
tained flowers  more  constant  that  beat  them  at  their  best. — 
F.  D.  HoENBR,  Kirhhy  MaUeard,  Ripon. 


As  "our  Journal"  is  a  pleasant  exercising  ground  for  our 
hobbies,  will  you  permit  me  to  mount  mine,  and  take  a  short 
canter?  In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  G.  S."  I  desire  to 
express  a  hope  that  "  Alfred  "  is  too  enthusiastic  a  lover  of 
Auriculas  to  be  able  to  take  his  advice  and  "  live  very  com- 
fortably without  having  either  Page's  Champion  or  Taylor's 
Glory."  It  is,  no  doubt,  kind  of  "  G.  S."  to  comfort  "  Alfred  " 
when  sighing  after  the  unattainable.  But  wh^n  he  proceeds 
to  depreciate  those  two  exquisite  varieties,  loyalty  to  my  floral 
queen  forbids  my  silence  and  prompts  the  suggestion,  How 
very  sour  are  those  Grapes  that  are  hanging  out  of  reach ! 

I  do  not  pin  my  faith  on  any  saying  of  Mr.  Glenny  thirty 
years  ago,  in  contradistinction  to  Mr.  Horner  and  many  living 
authorities  who,  I  know,  think  most  highly  of  these  varieties. 
I  consider  Glenny's  account  of  Champion  thoroughly  incorrect. 
So  far  from  its  "texture  being  uncertain,  the  pasto  thin,  and 
the  pips  generally  wanting  flatness,"  I  have  always  found  it 
quite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  flower  of  great  substance  and  lasting 
powers  ;  the  paste  is  far  from  being  thin  ;  and  the  flatness  of 
the  pips  is  one  of  its  chief  beauties.  I  grant  that  if  the  flower 
truss  at  any  stage  of  its  development  is  touched  by  frost,  then 
indeed  "  the  paste  cracks,  the  petals  divide,  and  the  pip  is 
much  crumpled;"  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  florist,  not  of 
the  flower.  As  regards  the  ground  colour  in  Taylor's  Glory 
making  through  the  edge,  over-stimulating  food  is  often  the 
cause  ;  and  I  know  no  Auricula  which  may  not  be  spoiled  in 
like  manner. 

In  my  opinion  "  Alfebe  "  would  do  well  to  adopt  Mr.  Horner's 
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estimate,  and  not  "  live  very  comfortably  "  until  he  possesees 
and  grows  well  Champion  and  Glory.— Fbedebick  Tymons,  Clk. 


CORYANTHES   SPECIOSA. 

_  This  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  very 

singular  character,  some  of  the  species  being   also  remark- 


able for  their  handsome  appearance.  One  thing  very  much 
against  them  is  that  the  flowers  only  remain  in  beauty  two 
or  three  days.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  a  collection  of 
Orchids  is  grown  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  should  find 
a  place. 

Their  culture  is   not   dift'ieult.      Like  moBt   Orchids   they 
require  a  season  of  rest  after  the  growth  is  completed.    The 


Fig.  n2.— CORYASTHES   SPECiaSA 


house  should  be  cooler  at  the  resting  period,  and  the  roots  I  be  placed  over  the  crocks.     The  best  compost  is  very  flbry  tuifv 
ought  not  to  be  watered  until  the  compcst  is  dry.     During  |  peat  and  sphagDum  in  equal  parts.    They  also  succeed  well  iii 
growth  the  plants  require  good  supplies  of  water,  and  the  roots  i  baskets,  and  will  also  grow  on  blocks  of  wood. 
mn4  not  suffer  at  th.it  time.     The  pots  should  be  filled  two-  |      C.  speciosa  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  to  bo  grown  in 
thirds  of  ttcir  depth  with  potsherds,  and  some  clean  sphagnum  ]  the  warm  house,  at  least  when  making  its  growth.    The  leaves 
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mast  be  kept 
tepid  water. 


luite  clean  by  oooasionally  sponging  them  with 


THE   ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN   THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS  AND  GAEPENS.— No.  G. 
Laboe  masBee  of  black  or  dark  brown  are  always  productive 
of  more  effect  than  large  masses  of  white  or  grey.     Black  and 


Bed  H. 


4.  Lobelia  pumila  graudiHota. 

5.  Stellaria  gi'aminea  auvea. 


1 .  AUeruantbera  am<:tna  epectabilis. 
tj.  Lobelia  puiniJa  graudiilora.  [jor 
8.  Alternanthera  paronyi-hyoides  ma- 
white  in  masses  should  be  sparingly  introduced  everywhere 
where  the  end  to  be  attained  is  gaiety,  variety,  and  beauty. 
The  good  colourist  has  not  only  to  study  harmony  of  combina- 
tions, but  suitableness  and  local  fitness,  and  he  will  require  to 
vary  his  scale  of  colours  in  depth  and  tone.    For  some  aspects, 


Fig.  34  —Bed  I. 


1.  Coleus  VerF<cbaA'eltii  spleudeus. 

2.  Little  Golden  Christine  Geraninm, 

pink  flower  and  golden  leaf. 
8.  Lobelia  Blue  Bonnet,  a  xieh  blue 


with  a  white  eye.    Very  good  and 
effective. 
MesembryaQthemum    cordifolium 
variegatam. 


are  necessary.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  any  of  the 
primary  colours  have  a  mixture  or  shade  of  another  primary 
it  loses  its  purity  and  becomes,  iu  a  degree,  secondary.  The 
secondary  which  is  complementary  to  it  must  contain  more  of 
the  remaining  primary.  Thns,  if  red  tends  towards  scarlet, 
which  is  an  orange  red  (red  with  yellow  in  it),  the  green,  to  be 
truly  complementary,  should  incline  towards  the  remaining 
primary  blue,  and  be  a  blue-green.  When  red,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  towards  crimson  (red  with  a  blue  in  it),  then  the  com- 
plementary green  should  incline  towards  yellow,  and  be  a  yellow- 
green,  and  the  Uke  rule  holds  good  as  to  other  primaries. 

In  the  harmonies  of  tertiary  hues,  as  well  as  of  tints  and 
hues,  some  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  arrangements 
will  be  found.  Thus,  primrose,  which  is  a  tint  of  yellow,  is  iu 
harmony  with  lilac,  which  is  a  tint  of  purple ;  while  straw 
colour,  which  is  a  tint  of  orange  slightly  neutralised,  is  con- 
trasted with  a  negative  blue  tint.  These  intermediate  shades 
and  tints,  when  nicely  arranged,  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  and  when  harmony  is  attained  from  their  arrangements 
the  pleasure  is  greater  than  from  those  of  the  simpler  and 
more  obvious  kinds  of  contrasts. 

The  examples  submitted  require  only  a  few  varieties  of 
plants,  and  their  simple  flowing  arrangement  presents  an 
agreeable  change  to  the  more   elaborate  modes   of  planting 


such  as  near  the  house  or  building,  he  must  use  cold  and 
soft  colours ;  for  distant  e£Eect,  warm,  deep,  and  rich  colours 


Fig.  35.— Bed  J. 


1.  Coleus  Verschafifeltii. 

2.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

8.  Alternanthera  magnilica. 


4.  Echeveria  seounda  glauca. 

5.  Stellaria  graminea  anrea. 


which  have  previously  been  given  as  suitable  for  cii'cular  beds. 
I  will  next  consider  how  oval-shaped  beds  may  be  effectively 
planted. — N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


GLASS  COPING  AND  FRUIT  CROP  FOR  1875. 

No.  2. 

While  admitting  that  glass  coping  afforded  but  little  assist- 
ance last  spring  towards  the  fruit  crop,  I  am  equaUy  satisfied 
that  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  most  seasons,  it  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  value — for  instance,  a  cold,  wet,  boisterous  spring 
with  sharp  frosts  alternately,  would  ruin  any  prospect  without 
the  protection  of  coping  and  its  appendage  a  screen. 

The  screen,  I  am  persuaded,  is  no  less  valuable  than  the 
coping  in  inclement  and  windy  weather.  The  south-westera 
are  the  winds  that  prevail  just  at  the  critical  time  of  flower- 
ing. Now  with  these  winds  the  coping  iu  itself  would  cut  a 
poor  figure  to  save  the  crop.  I  look  on  these  wet  cutting 
winds  to  be  far  more  destructive  than  the  hard  dry  frosts.  The 
wind  drives  home  to  the  very  flower,  carrying  death  to  the 
tender  herald  of  our  hopes — a  crop.  That  dry  flowers  will  stand 
harmless  a  few  degrees  of  frost  is  well  known,  hence  coping  is 
so  strongly  recommended.  Coping  alone  with  "  south-westers  " 
avails  but  little,  but  a  good  screen  in  conjunction  will  make  all 
Bafe  and  comfortable.    When  I  advocate  coping  I  inolnde  its 
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neoeeeary  adjunct — a  screen,  for  if  anyone  leets  his  hope  on 
coping  alone,  that  hope  will  be  lost  as  snre  as  the  crop.  Ex- 
ceptions there  will  be,  I  am  well  asBurcd,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  last  spring.  May  they  be  many,  and  then, 
as  I  have  before  said,  under  liberal  treatment  a  reward  may 
be  expected. 

If  we  judge  from  your  correspondent  Mr.  Taylor  of  Long- 
leat,  we  have  not  well-ripened  wood  to  support  the  crop  this 
spring,  though  this  is  not  my  case.  He  comes  to  a  perfect 
conclusion  in  saying  the  crop  wOl  be  void  or  almost  so.  Now 
I  put  the  question  to  those  who  believe  that  glass  coping 
must  produce  a  crop,  if  it  is  reasonable  for  trees  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
character  to  do  so  if  coping  were  placed  over  them?  The 
answer  must  be — Decidedly  not.  And  this  is  just  equivalent 
to  having  the  trees  roasted  to  ripeness  by  the  end  of  August. 
Will  coping  remodel  the  puny  inperfeet  bud  before  it  opens? 
Certainly  not.  A  failure  in  both  instances  is  sure ;  but  put  a 
coping  over  a  healthy  crop  of  buds  shaded  with  a  screen,  we 
can  do  much.  But  copings  alone  cannot  insure  a  crop,  as  is 
expected  by  not  a  few.  Of  this  we  have  been  convinced  by 
the  failures  in  unheated  glass  houses. 

But  why  do  I  dwell  so  long  on  the  uncertainty  of  crops 
under  coping  ?  My  success  the  last  season  was  seen  by  many. 
It  seems  my  employer  never  had  anything  in  the  garden  that 
gave  him  so  much  pleasure.  The  crop  was  immense ;  many 
were  brought  to  see  it;  many  of  them  doubtless  will  have  glass 
coping  on  the  strength  of  what  they  have  seen,  being — (bear  in 
mind,  these  trees  had  never  produced  a  crop  since  being  planted 
seven  years  ago)^weU  assured  after  the  coping  is  up  that 
nothing  is  required  but  to  wait  and  then  gather  the  fruit. 
Then  woe  be  to  that  gardener  the  season  the  fruit  is  wanting. 
—  John  Tatlob,  Ilardwick  Grange. 


GRAFTING  AND   INARCHING  VINES. 

Fkequentlt  are  instructions  as  to  changing  the  varieties  of 
Vines  solicited,  and  as  this  is  a  favourable  season  to  mention 
the  matter  I  may,  perhaps,  not  unprofitably  detail  my  prac- 
tice. No  plant  or  tree  that  I  am  acquainted  with  may  be 
operated  on  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  than  the  Vine. 
It  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  almost  at  any  period  when  the 
sap  is  moving,  and  by  any  mode  that  is  applicable  to  other 
plants  or  trees.  It  may  be  whip-grafted,  crown-grafted,  or 
side-grafted  in  spring,  and  may  be  inarched  in  spring  on  the 
old  wood,  or  in  summer  on  the  growing  shoots. 

Where  a  Vine  in  a  pot  is  provided  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
shave  off  a  portion  of  its  bark  and  wood  and  a  corresponding 
portion  o£f  the  stock  and  fit  the  former  to  the  latter  neatly, 
tying  closely  but  not  tightly,  and  surrounding  the  part  with 
moss.  The  root  of  the  pot  Vine  will  afford  support  until  the 
union  is  complete,  when  it  can  be  gradually  severed,  leaving 
the  foster  parent  eventually  to  support  the  new  branch  and 
future  Vine.  The  inarching  is  best  done  when  the  stock  has 
grown  an  inch  or  two  and  when  the  young  cane  to  be  attached 
is  just  swelling  its  buds.  The  young  shoots  of  each  may  be 
also  brought  together  when  in  a  growing  state  and  the  union 
is  speedy,  but  the  operation  must  then  be  delicately  and 
dexterously  performed,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  liga- 
tures are  not  too  tightly  bound.  This  other  plan  is  perhaps 
the  most  to  be  recommended  for  ordinary  practitioners. 

But  Vines  may  require  lo  be  grafted  or  inarched,  and  when 
no  young  canes  in  pots  are  provided,  and  recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  bottles  of  water.  If  one  end  of  the  scion  is  inserted 
in  water  that  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  roots,  for  the 
\yater  will  support  the  graft  until  it  has  united  to  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  affixed  :  that  is  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  all 
modes  of  grafting  the  Vine. 

The  grafts  should  be  18  inches  or  more  in  length,  of  stout, 
well-ripened,  fruiting  wood.  Starting  at  two  or  three  buds 
from  the  lop  of  each  a  good  slice  nearly  to  the  pith  and  also 
(J  inches  long  should  be  taken  from  the  graft,  another  similar 
slice  being  cut  from  the  stock,  and  the  two  cuts  bound  neatly 
together.  There  will  thus  be  G  inches  to  form  the  union, 
(J  inches  above  it  for  growth,  the  portion  of  the  graft  below 
the  slice  to  be  iLseited  n  a  suspended  bottle  of  water.  Ordi- 
nary wine  or  pickle  bottles  are  suitable,  and  they  should  be 
filled  wilh  water,  adding  also  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal.  Smaller 
bottles  aie  not  suitable,  needing  too  frequent  attention  in 
replenishing  the  wasting  water. 

These  bottles  should  remain  for  several  weeks,  indeed  until 
the  graft  has  grown  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The  liga- 
tntee  may  also  remain  a  long  time.    The  grafts  will  probably 


take  root  in  the  bottles,  but  no  injury  whatever  follows  after 
the  graft  has  become  thoroughly  united  to  the  stock.  These 
grafts  will  perfect  fruiting  canes  the  first  season  in  all  respects 
as  good  as  if  they  were  regular  growths  from  the  Vine.  Indeed 
if  they  are  stopped  beyond  the  bunch  which  each  will  show, 
if  the  wood  is  strong  and  good,  these  bunches  will  be  in  all 
respects  perfect  bunches ;  thus  by  this  means  a  bunch  if 
desired  may  be  secured  on  any  given  part  of  the  Vine :  that 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan.  It  is  so  simple 
and  certain  that  none  need  hesitate  to  adopt  it  who  desire  to 
change  the  varieties  of  their  Grapes  without  planting  new 
Vines.  I  have  tried  the  plan  thoroughly,  and  seldom  if  ever 
met  with  a  failure. 

I  first  read  of  the  plan  in  the  .Journal,  and  went  to  see  the 
place  which  was  described  on  page  77,  vol.  xxiv.  I  found  more 
than  a  hundred  Vines  so  grafted,  many  of  the  grafts  being  the 
same  season  20  feet  in  length,  and  the  stocks  on  which  they 
were  grafted  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  gardener  had 
received  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Knight  of  Floors  Castle. 
Some  of  the  grafts  were  attached  to  the  old  stems  (four  or 
five-years-old  wood)  of  the  Vines,  but  the  finest  rods  were  those 
worked  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  the  same 
size  and  age  as  the  scions. 

The  great  point  is  to  have  grafts  of  well-ripened  wood  and 
make  the  slices  both  long  and  deep.  A  little  moss  may  be 
tied  round  them,  but  that  is  not  really  necessary,  provided  the 
matting  bandages  are  well  applied.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  any  time  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  Vines  are 
being  started  into  growth,  and  the  bottles  should  be  kept  filled 
with  water  untU  .July  or  longer,  and  the  ligatures  may  remain 
for  some  time  after  that.— W.  B.  S. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRONS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  on 
"  Soil  for  Rhododendrons  "  on  page  8i,  contains  an  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  statement  that  the  boU  must  not  contain 
lime,  and  yet  that  they  answer  well  in  marl,  which  all  the 
authorities  assert  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  yet  differ  widely  as  to  the  correct  per-centage  which  any 
soil  must  contain  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  marl,  some  being 
content  to  accept  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum 
of  20,  while  others  are  satisfied  with  nothing  under  15  per 
cent.,  and  actually  admit  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent.  If  we 
axe  to  accept  either  dictum,  then  I  must  withdraw  my  asser- 
tion, for  the  soil  which  I  have  termed  marl  in  perfect  good 
faith  has  been  tested  with  an  acid,  and  certainly  contains  no 
lime,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  silica  in  very  minute 
particles,  and  alumina,  the  silica  predominating  very  consider- 
ably.    It  is  very  light  in  colour,  almost  white. 

The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  marl  is,  I  apprehend, 
somewhat  vague,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  it  the  rule 
regarding  the  presence  of  lime  is  an  inflexible  one.  Apart 
from  this  matter,  the  importance  of  my  account  of  the  hardi- 
ness and  adaptability  of  the  Rhododendron  must  be  quite 
patent  to  all.  So  important  do  I  consider  it,  that  I  strongly 
reiterate  the  fact  that  Rhododendrons  will  flourish  in  full 
vigour  in  any  soil  save  that  which  contains  lime.  Thus  far 
much  practical  experience  enables  me  to  speak  positively  ;  hut 
is  it  not  questionable  whether  all  calcareous  matter  is  fatal  or 
even  hurtful  to  the  roots  of  Rhododendrons  ?  To  put  the 
matter  upon  a  broader  basis.  Has  anyone  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  limestone  of  every  description  is  reaUy  so  per- 
nicious a  substance  as  is  imagined 

Popular  ideas  have  such  great  weight  that  they  are  not  easily 
set  aside,  however  erroneous  they  may  prove.  The  supposed 
necessity  of  peat  for  Rhododendrons  is  an  instance  of  this. 
It  was  only  some  four  years  ago  that  a  gardener  of  considerable 
experience  in  many  things  strongly  advised  me  not  to  risk 
Rhododendrons  in  any  other  soil,  insisting  upon  it  that  peat 
was  an  indiEpensable  necessity.  A  little  later  on  another 
visitor  was  lamenting  that  he  could  cot  plant  Rhododendrons 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  peat  in  the  vicinity  of  a  new  garden 
which  he  was  making,  and  I  have  a  keen  remembrance  of  the 
evident  satisfaction  with  which  he  became  convinced  that  he 
could  plant  this  magnificent  shiub  in  all  parts  of  his  garden, 
and  that  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  need  not  be  so  expensive  a 
luxury  as  was  supposed. — EnwAKn  Lcckhuest, 


Thk  notes  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  February  3rd  I 
read  with  much  interest.  I  agree,  as  a  rule,  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Luckhnrst,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  this  time.    He  ssya 
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Khododendrous  will  grow  in  nearly  any  kind  of  soil.  Saoh  a 
statement  I  think  is  apt  to  mislead.  It  is  trae  they  will  live  in 
loam,  bat  you  do  not  often  meet  with  loam  that  is  suitable.  Oao 
of  our  great  nurserymen  says  thoy  can  be  grown  without  peat 
soil.  Well,  we  had  some  from  there,  and  what  kind  of  soil 
had  they  been  grown  in?  Why,  that  b3autiful  sound  yellow 
loam  that  makes  a  gardener's  teeth  water  when  he  meets  with 
it;  but  I  Jo  not  hesitate  to  say  they  will  grow  much  better 
with  a  little  peat  about  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1^00  I  moved  a  lot  of  Rhododendrons  that 
had  been  planted  in  the  common  soil  of  the  place,  such  poor 
plants  that  I  was  sorry  for  them.  I  thought  I  would  try  if  I 
could  not  put  a  better  face  on  them,  so  I  gave  them  throe  or 
four  barrowloads  of  peat  soil.  In  a  year  or  two  tho  effect  was 
wonderful ;  they  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
I  had  again  to  move  tho  same  plants,  but  what  a  change  I 
Some  of  them  would  be  from  3  to  3  yards  across,  with  every 
bit  of  the  peat  soil  full  of  roots ;  you  could  do  anything  with 
them.     They  are  now  in  full  vigour  again. 

About  the  year  18()  t  I  planted  some  in  front  of  a  plantation 
in  strong  soil  approaching  clay,  I  should  think  something  like 
what  our  friend  Mr.  Luckhurst  talks  about,  but  grow  they  can- 
not— they  seem  unable  to  fasten  hold  of  the  ground.  I  say 
Bgain,  Give  Rhododendrons  some  peat  soil  if  possible. — J.  B. 


FURTHEB  REMARKS  ON  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

Whether  it  be  a  fitting  source  of  regret  or  the  contrary,  it 
is  pretty  evident  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  that 
the  respect  paid  to  venerable  old  Oaks,  Beeches,  Yews,  and 
even  Thorns,  does  not  extend  to  Apple  trees,  as  no  one  seems  to 
wish  to  prolong  their  lifetime  after  they  cease  to  be  useful ;  only 
there  remains  the  knotty  point  to  settle.  When  .is  a  tree  old 
and  no  longer  profitable?  This  problem,  like  many  others, 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  trees.  Your  correspondent  "  An  Old  Gardener,"  page  91, 
justly  complains  of  the  Hawthorndeu  Apple  cankering  with 
him,  and  consetiuently  the  tree  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  age  excapt  in  size  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  a  fact 
very  common  with  thai  kind  everywhere  that  I  have  seen  it. 
Although  in  some  situations  it  is  said  to  grow  kindly,  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  so  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  or  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  but  little  planted  now-a-days,  there  being  plenty  of 
kinds  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  Hawthornden,  and  much  better 
constitution.  The  New  Hawthornden  is  very  likely  to  supplant 
its  old  namesake,  but  substitutes  for  the  Kibston  Pippin 
are  not  so  plentiful,  which,  like  the  Hawthornden,  refuses  to 
thrive  in  many  places,  and  sooner  or  later  becomes  cankered, 
diseased,  and  unsightly,  so  that  the  term  "  old  tree  "  may  very 
often  be  applied  to  tho  Ribstons  that  exist  in  a  mixed  orchard 
where  the  other  trees  are  hardly  at  their  best ;  but  the  ex- 
perienced orchard  manager  generally  knows  these  peculiarities, 
and  only  plants  those  kinds  which  thrive  in  his  locality. 

Speaking,  however,  of  old  Apple  trees  and  how  to  treat 
them,  one  writer,  "  E.U)i<.il  Conservative,"  recommends 
cutting  them  down  and  regraf ting  them,  and  suggests  that — as 
tho  tree  I  referred  to  on  page  .51,  died  or  nearly  so  at  the  end 
of  four  years — if  I  had  cut  it  down  to  three  or  four  heads  in- 
stead of  about  forty,  the  tree  would  have  succeeded.  As  I  said 
before,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  tree  dying  when  it  did, 
but  if  I  had  out  it  down  as  severely  as  he  speaks  of  I  should 
have  expected  it  to  have  died  one  if  not  two  years  sooner  than 
it  did,  besides  which  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  inserting 
some  twenty  or  more  kinds  of  Apples  on  three  or  four  crowns. 
That  plan  was  antiquated  even  in  the  days  of  Abercromby, 
who  complains  of  the  grafts  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  even 
after  four  or  live  years'  growth,  consequently  it  is  safer  and 
better  to  cut  the  trees  into  a  great  number  of  heads  ;  moreover 
I  may  say  that  experienced  men  never  cut  down  old  or  diseased 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  them,  but  healthy  large  trees 
are  frequently  done  so,  and  answer  very  well.  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  there  are  only  two  courses  available  for  treating  old 
trees,  the  one  being  to  let  them  alone,  the  other  to  grub  them 
up.  No  middle  course  is  satisfactory.  Pruning  if  severe  may 
produce  a  larger  amount  of  foliage  the  year  it  is  done,  and  the 
operator  may  fancy  that  he  has  improved  his  trees,  but  wait 
three  or  four  years  and  mark  the  result,  the  fact  being  that  old 
trees  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  of  severe  amputations.  Younger 
trees  do  better,  and  may  be  operated  on  with  advantage,  either 
in  the  way  of  pruning  or  of  cutting  down  and  regrafting. 

A  correspondent  has  alluded  to  the  fact  of  scions  placed 
on  an  old  tree  producing  fruit  sooner  than  young  stocks  are 


likely  to  do  so.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  case,  but  I  expect  a 
middle-aged  tree  cut  down  would  produce  fruit  a^  soon  as 
an  old  one,  or  if  not, it  would  continue  to  do  so  longer;  never- 
theless, it  is  very  good  practice  now  and  then  to  cut  down 
trees  of  inferior  kinds  to  graft  with  better  sorts.  Soma  years 
ago,  having  a  quantity  of  seedling  Crab  stocks  by  mo,  I  aeleotod 
upwards  of  twenty  of  tho  most  promising,  and  took  grafts 
from  them  which  I  worked  on  an  Apple  tree  that  was  headed- 
down  to  some  forty  or  fifty  heads,  the  remainder  being  worked 
with  a  popular  kind  having  only  a  local  name.  Those  seed- 
lings all  fruited  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  This  tree 
has  since  done  pretty  well,  but  it  was  not  too  old  a  one,  it 
being  the  old  and  diseased  trees  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
meddle  with.  Perhaps,  however,  a  good  coating  of  manure 
might  be  of  service,  and  the  folding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is 
assuredly  beneficial  to  orchards.  A  coating  of  dung,  hoyevar, 
is  no  doubt  the  easiest  application  that  can  be  given. 

Although  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  many  Apple  tretn 
look  old  and  are  much  past  their  best  at  the  age  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  there  are  others  that  continue  to  bear  fruit  scores 
of  years  after  that  time.  In  a  park  here  are  the  remains  of 
an  orchard,  and  very  old  people  inform  me  that  the  trees  were 
old  but  in  a  good  bearing  state  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
These  venerable  trees,  now  reduced  to  five  that  are  alive,  have 
been  noble  specimens  in  their  day,  and  I  had  thn  curiosity  to 
measure  them  to-day  and  find  in  height  they  all  exceed  30  feet, 
two  of  them  being  nearly  10  feet.  They  appear  to  have  had 
stems  6  feet  high,  clear  and  straight,  but  as  most  of  tho 
lower  limbs  have  been  blown  off  or  are  gone,  the  sterna  are  in 
reality  much  higher,  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  branches 
lower  than  from  l.j  to  18  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  girth 
of  the  stems  at  places  where  they  are  quite  smooth  and  about 
4  or  ."i  feet  up  is  from  .3  feet  to  (J  feet  7  inches.  These  old 
trees  produce  fair  crops  of  fruit  in  favourable  seasons.  I  dare 
say  one  of  them  had  at  least  ten  bushels  upjn  it  the  past 
season  if  they  could  have  been  gathered,  but  they  require  a 
ladder  so  long  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  them,  and  as 
fruit  was  plentiful  only  a  few  were  gathered. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  trees  are 
1.10  years  old,  and  from  tolerable  good  sources  I  can  learn 
that  during  the  present  century  at  least  they  have  had  no 
pruning  of  any  kind  beyond  what  nature  provides  for  all  old 
trees — viz.,  a  limb  now  and  then  dropping  off.  Tho  growth  of 
these  old  patriarchs  is  mostly  limited  to  the  formation  of 
spurs  ;  but  I  managed  one  year  to  obtain  a  few  grafts,  which 
have  taken  and  look  promising,  and  it  will  be  well  to  note  here- 
after whether  their  progeny  possess  so  robust  a  constitution 
as  they  have  shown ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  five  trees  are  the  only  trees  remaining  alive  on  ground 
that  was  once  an  orchard  of  several  acres,  and  that  near  them 
are  trees  of  other  kinds  risen-up  since  they  themselves  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  now  large  enough  to  shelter  them  in 
a  certain  degree.  Added  to  these  advantages  I  may  say  that 
the  ground  is  good.  Still  for  all  that  it  is  seldom  that  trees 
of  such  an  age  are  met  with,  and  most  likely  they  would  not 
have  been  in  existence  now  had  they  not  been  treated  as  I 
have  recommended  as  being  one  of  the  only  courses  applicable 
to  old  trees — namely,  to  let  them  alone. — J.  Robson. 


NOVELTIES  IN   THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

IliviNc:  figured  in  a  recent  issue  one  of  the  Euphorbias  sup- 
posed to  yield  the  gum  euphorbinm  of  commerce,  we  now 
draw  attention  to  E.  resinifera,  of  which  there  are  two  plants 
in  the  Succulent  house.  This  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  and  is 
defined  in  the  "  Pharmacographia  " — an  exhaustive  work,  of 
which  the  late  Daniel  Hanbury  was  one  of  the  authors — as  the 
true  plant ;  and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  other  species  we 
may  suppose  them  to  be  disallowed.  In  another  work,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  that  "in  all  countries  where  they  grow  somo 
of  them  have  been,  or  are,  employed  medicinally."  The  plant 
yielding  euphorbium  was  first  described  by  an  English  merchant 
named  Jackson,  and  from  the  figures  he  published  was  doubt- 
fully referred  to  E.  canariensis,  which  abounds  on  arid  rocks 
in  the  Canaries.  In  1818  the  existence  of  a  difference  was 
pointed  out,  and  subsequently  the  correct  plant  was  figured 
and  established  by  Berg  as  E.  resinifera.  Of  this  specimens 
were  sent  to  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  aud  are  now  flourishing 
plants.  They  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  glaucous  blue 
appearance  of  the  young  growths,  and  the  stems  are  four- 
augled,  which  in  this  is  perhaps  a  constant  character,  as  it  is 
so  described  and  no  deviation  as  yet  appeared.    E.  canariensis, 
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on  the  contrary,  ia  five-angled,  though  branches  often  com- 
menee  growth  with  foar,  afterwards  assnmiDij  a  fifth,  and  the 
colour  of  the  young  stems  is  distinctly  inclined  to  brown.  This 
species  is  pretty  well  known,  and  as  the  other  is  similar  in 
habit  we  need  not  enter  into  minute  description. 

Euphorbinm  is  a  drug  of  very  ancient  use.  Its  collection 
was  described  by  Dioscoridos  and  Pliny  ;  the  name,  according 
to  the  latter  writer,  being  given  in  honour  of  Euphorbus,  phy- 
sician to  Juba  II.,  King  of  Jlnuritania,  who  died  about  A  p.  18. 
It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  green  branches,  allow- 
ing the  milky  juice  to  flow,  which  having  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  air  is  ready  for  collection.  The  collector  is  obliged  to 
tie  a  cloth  over  his  month  and  nose  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  irritating  dust.  It  has  a  place  in  all  the  early  pharma- 
oopieias,  but  as  a  remedy  it  is  now  obsolete,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  some  demand  as  an  ingredient  of  a  paint  for  the  protection 
of  ships'  bottoms. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  f«w  remarks  on  cultivation,  answer- 
ing equally  well  for  others  of  similar  succulent  habit.  As 
might  be  supposed,  they  prefer  a  sunny  position.  The  winter 
temperature  should  be  from  10'  to  45'  as  a  minimum,  while  in 
summer,  when  fire  heat  is  not  required,  the  house  with  sun 
heat  may  rise  to  what  it  will,  supposing  there  be  a  moderate 
amount  of  ventilation.  It  is  a  good  practice  not  to  close  the 
house  entirely  at  night.  Being  kept  dry  when  at  rest  it  is 
important  to  observe  when  there  is  inclination  to  grow,  so  as 
to  give  ths  required  amount  of  moisture,  otherwise  the  growth 
may  be  stunted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Cacti :  so  treated 
they  get  into  a  weak  unhealthy  state,  and  may  remain  in  that 
condition  for  a  length  of  time,  or  even  die.  Generally  speak- 
ing Euphorbias  and  Cacti,  as  well  as  most  other  plants  having 
a  dry  season  of  rest,  require  during  their  activity  a  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture,  as  it  were  to  balance  and  prepare  for 
the  time  of  drought. 

In  potting  it  is  important  to  insure  good  and  lasting  drainage. 
The  compost  should  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  with  a  good  part 
of  broken  bricks,  throwing  in  all  the  chips  and  dust,  and  if 
sufficient  is  used  no  sand  will  be  required.  The  larger  pieces 
may  be  used  for  fixing  the  stems,  if  they  are  not  already  firm, 
on  the  roots,  which  of  course  they  should  be  if  not  shaken 
out.  This  is  usually  the  best  method  when  support  is  neces- 
sary. The  only  method  of  propagation  is  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, except  when  seeds  are  imported.  They  grow  so  very 
easily  that  no  instructions  are  required.  Cuttings  may  be 
taken  off  whenever  sufficiently  firm,  and  if  possible  should  be 
removed  close  to  the  parent  stem  where  there  is  usually  a 
contraction,  so  as  to  have  as  small  a  cut  surface  as  possible. 
Unlike  Cacti,  they  are  not  benefited  by  being  laid  in  the  sun, 
and  will  not  throw  out  roots  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  end 
is  dry  each  cutting  should  be  placed  in  as  email  pot  as  will 
hold  it,  and  be  fixed  in  with  bits  of  brick,  using  the  same 
compost  as  for  potting.  They  root  best  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  At  the  present  time  some  Euphorbias  are  inclined  to 
grow,  and  those  that  have  started  must  have  water  occasionally, 
but  no  encouragement  should  be  given  till  the  days  are  longer 
with  more  sun,  when  syringing  once  or  twice  a-day  and  shut- 
ting up  with  heit  and  moisture  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  Orchid  collection  many  attractive  kinds  are  in  flower. 
Stenorrhyuchin  speciosus  has  a  spike  of  scarlet  flowers  and 
bracts  proceediug  from  a  tuft  of  plain  green  or  sometimes 
spotted  leaves.  It  is  a  terrestrial  species,  and  should  be  better 
known  than  is  the  case,  being  very  showy  and  useful  at  this 
season.  Ada  aurantiaca  strikes  the  attention  from  the  bright 
orange  colour  of  its  flowers,  a  tint  rare  among  Orchids.  Odon- 
toglossums  are  represented  by  several  species,  among  others 
the  new  0.  Roezlii  in  light  and  dark  varieties,  and  the  Lily-of- 
the-Valley-like  0.  pulchellum.  Oncidium  aureum  is  a  new 
introduction  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has  a  bright  yellow  lip, 
and  is  ornamental  on  that  account ;  but  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  much  reduced  in  si/e  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  green. 
0.  serratum  is  remarkable  from  its  excessively  crisped  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  united  at  their 
tips,  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour  margined  with  yellow.  The 
spike  is  much  branched  and  grows  from  ri  to  12  feet  in  length. 
0.  cheirophorum  produces  a  multitude  of  small  yellow  blooms, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  (^luite  distinct  is  the  rose-coloured 
0.  cucullatnm,  the  hp  covered  with  purple  spots,  and  its  beauty 
is  no  less  than  its  deviation  from  the  usual  aspect  of  the  genus. 
Of  Lycaste  Skinneri  several  plants  are  in  flower,  one  extremely 
dark  and  another  very  pale,  the  others  being  intermediate 
tints.  There  are  also  in  this  house  LoeUa  anoeps  and  Cattleya 
Waracewiozii,  besides  the  very  ouriona  Kestrepia  antermifera. 


It  much  resemblea  a  Pleurothallis  in  habit,  but  the  flowere  are 
very  different.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  long  and  has  a  thick- 
ened point  ;  in  calour  it  ia  yellowish  white  streaked  with 
purple.  The  lateral  sepals  are  connate  below  with  a  broad 
blade  1\  inch  long,  brownish  red  and  thickly  dotted  with 
darker  colour ;  oaoily  mistaken  for  the  lip  under  which  it  ia 
placed.  To  this  with  the  petals,  which  resemble  the  antenna 
of  an  insect,  is  due  the  singular  character  of  the  flower.  These 
are  very  long  and  coloured  like  the  dorsal  sepal.  Tlie  lip  is 
small  and  inconspicuous. 

In  the  next  house  is  a  fine  plant  of  Vauda  suavis  with  three 
large  spikes,  and  a  fourth  in  view,  (toodyera  discolor  is  not 
unlovely  with  its  white  flowers  in  contract  to  the  dark  foliage. 
Several  plants  of  PhaUeuopsis  amabilis  and  grandiflora  are 
coming  into  flower.  Of  Dendrobium  nobile  there  are  five 
varieties.  D.  heterocarpum  is  just  opening.  Angriecum  ebur- 
neum  virens  is  very  usefal  and  free-blooming,  though  less 
magnificent  than  A.  sesiiuipedale. 


APPLE   TREES  CANKERING-THE 
HAWTHORNDEN. 


Odb  Ilawthorndeu  Apple  trees  are  in  a  similar  dilemma  with 
those  of  "  C.  R."  and  "An  Old  G.\rdenek."  They  are  on  the 
Doucin  stock,  and  though  the  trees  bear  freely  the  fruit  is  very 
much  pitted  and  cracked,  and  the  branches  are  very  much 
cankered,  dying-off  annually  until  the  trees  have  a  wretched 
appearance.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  naturally,  but  has 
been  well  manured  and  fresh  soil  added,  and  is  well  drained. 
I  have  trees  of  this  kind  as  standards  on  Crab  stocks,  and  these 
are,  if  anything,  worse  in  point  of  canker  than  those  on  the 
Doucin  or  Paradise  stock — the  standards  are  in  a  turfed 
orchard,  in  the  reverse  of  an  over-stimulated  state  from  richness 
of  soil,  whilst  the  pyramids  are  not  pinched  for  manure.  Thus 
I  have  trees  in  rich  and  poor  soil.  Poverty  of  soil  or  its  oppo- 
site extreme  are  not  the  best  means  of  avoiding  canker,  yet 
no  tree  that  I  have  seen  of  this  valuable  Apple  planted  within 
the  last  thirty  years  has  done  other  than  grow  vigorously  for 
a  few  years,  eventually  succumbing  to  canker,  the  disease 
spreading  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  previous  free  growth 
of  the  trees. 

In  the  vale  of  York  I  have  seen  from  standard  trees  very 
heavy  crops  of  fine  unpitted  fruit  produced  by  trees  any- 
thing rather  than  large  and  vigorous,  they,  in  fact,  being 
seldom  more  than  half  the  size  of  other  kinds  of  the  same 
age.  In  Vale  Royal  I  have  noticed  the  same  result — viz,, 
moderate-sized,  and  I  should  say  old  trees,  very  free-bearing, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  tine  fruit.  All  the  trees  I  have 
seen  uncankered  and  producing  unpitted  and  uncracked  fruit 
were  certainly  not  planted  within  the  last  twenty  years,  not 
one  that  I  have  seen  in  that  time  doing  other  than  fail. 

Seeing  that  it  was  utterly  futile  to  continue  planting  this 
Apple  I  have  reserved  but  two  trees,  and  upon  those  I  intend 
to  experiment  to  the  last.  They  are,  or  rather  were,  pyramids, 
for  one  is  eaten  by  canker  almost  to  the  stump,  and  is  as  ugly 
as  a  tree  well  can  be.  They  are  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
are  about  thirteen  years  from  the  graft.  One  tree  I  have 
cured  of  canker  already  in  so  far  as  respects  the  wood,  but  the 
fruit  is  still  spotted  and  cracked.  This  tree  is  certainly  not 
half  the  size  of  other  kinds  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
other  woe-begone  subject  is  little  beyond  a  bare  stem,  gnarled 
to  the  wood  by  canker,  its  fruit  being  scabbed  and  cracked  to 
the  core.  The  roots  are  healthy,  and  throw  up  shoots  from 
the  stock  freely — proof  positive  that  the  channels  of  the  scion 
are  almost  closed  to  the  upward  passage  of  the  sap  :  hence 
new  parts  are  put  forth  for  its  appropriation.  There  is  cer- 
tainly small  hope  of  a  tree  such  as  this  being  restored  to 
health  and  fruit-bearing,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  scion 
originating  new  parts  proof  against  canker,  from  not  being  in 
a  diseased  state,  showing  "  a  deficiency  of  vital  energy,  and 
consequent  inability  to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour,  and  much  less  to  sup- 
ply the  healthful  development  of  new  parts." — {Scii'iicc  and 
Practice  uf  Ganlniiug,  page  .'JoS,  in  which  from  pages  347  to 
S.")(j  inclusive  is  admirably  stated  the  causes  of  canker.) 

The  case  ia  clearly  one  of  debiUty.  It  may  have  arisen  from 
over-excitement,  from  the  use  of  unripened  scions,  and  by  the 
employment  of  scions  taken  from  trees  in  an  advanced  state 
of  decay  from  canker  or  old  age ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  enter 
at  present  upon  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  malady  ;  only,  as  I 
have  stated  that  I  have  not  seen  a  healthy  tree  of  Hawthorn- 
den  planted  within  the  last  twenty  years  survive  a  bearing 
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Btate  withont  exhibiting  signs  of  enfeeblement  and  of  canker, 
it  is  incunabent  on  me  to  offer  snch  suggestions  as  appear 
warranted  by  experience  for  the  prevention  of  its  recnrronce. 

First,  the  stoclis  are  grown  in  deeply  trenched  and  highly 
manured  soil ;  they  are  strong  when  headed  for  grafting, 
the  scions  are  thus  literally  gorged  with  sap,  and  on  them  is 
expended  the  full  power  of  the  roots,  and  a  very  vigorous 
growth  of  scion  ensues.  Now  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  growth  is  so  soft  from  the  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  sap, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  unripe,  if  indeed  the  ripe  part  be 
not  confined  to  the  scion  as  inserted.  The  tree  is  a  maiden ; 
and  if  it  is  planted  out  it  may  be  cut  down  to  induce  side 
shoots.  In  two  or  three  years  it  is  a  bearing  tree  (I  am  allud- 
ing to  pyramids),  and  it  is  sent  out,  planted  in  rich  soil,  and 
comes  early  into  bearing.  It  has  been  over-excited  and  then 
starved  into  bearing,  again  forced  into  growth  from  a  rich  soil 
or  high  feeding,  and  nature  rebels.  Its  conduits  are  closed  or 
partially,  the  large  channels  not  having  in  the  second  or  third 
year  so  much  nutriment  passing  through  them  as  in  the  first, 
from  the  loss  of  roots  consequent  upon  removal.  Such  irra- 
tional treatment  results  in  early  maturity,  oftener  a  conse- 
quence of  debility  than  of  health,  and  causing  enfeebled  pro- 
geny and  early  decay. 

Second,  scions  taken  from  trees  in  a  bearing  state  and  in- 
serted in  very  vigorous  cut-down  stocks,  will  have  a  supply  of 
sap  ill  proportioned  to  their  means  of  conveyance,  and  from 
weakness  will  of  necessity  be  driven  to  the  extreme  of  groas- 
ness.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid  of  the  future  tree  receiving 
ill  supplies  of  sap,  and  becomes  yearly  less  vigorous  and  more 
unhealthful,  and  succumbs  slowly  but  surely  to  disease. 

Third,  employing  soft  unripe  scions,  which  becoming  dried 
by  severance  from  the  parent  must  have  the  vascular  system 
contracted  and  disorganised  ;  and  though  the  supply  of  sap 
may  pass  this  disorganised  tissue  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  tree  in  a  young  state,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  can  transmit  nutriment  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  extended  fruitful  tree. 

What  hope  is  there  of  a  tree  in  the  pitiful  state  of  the  Haw- 
thornden  ?  One  only,  and  it  is  that  it  may,  instead  of  giving 
strong  shoots  from  the  stock,  put  out  one  from  the  original 
scion,  of  which  it  shows  no  evidence  at  present ;  but  the  shoots 
on  the  stock  are  put  out  very  near  the  junction,  and  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  trust  that  the  scion  will  eventually 
emanate  a  shoot  imbued  with  health  and  vigour.  I  am 
prompted  to  this  conclusion  from  having  a  very  badly  cankered 
Mi're  de  Menage,  cut  off  by  canker  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  junction,  from  which  part  issued  a  vigorous  shoot,  and 
this  shoot  is  now  a  fine  healthy  pyramid  in  a  bearing  state,  the 
fruit  being  finer  than  its  neighbour  which  has  had  no  canker 
but  has  grown  vigorously  and  profitably  from  the  first.  Analogy 
further  gives  hope,  for  in  cutting  and  pruning  we  originate 
new  parts  of  vigorous  growth ;  and  when  we  have  its  accom- 
paniment, ample  foliage,  we  place  far  behind  that  debility  which 
induces  to  canker,  and  attain  to  that  amplitude  of  foliage  and 
fertility  ever  presented  by — Yoekshike  Gkeening. 


STRATIFIED  ROCKWOBK. 

As  a  writer  in  the  Journal  has  questioned  the  propriety  of 
artificial  rock  being  made  to  look  like  natural  stratification,  I 
beg  to  state  that  where  rocks  are  thus  formed  it  is  because  it  is 
in  localities  where  the  nearest  real  rock  is  stratified,  therefore 
most  consistent  with  Nature,  which  should  be  our  guide,  so  as 
to  avoid  what  is  so  often  termed  rockerywork  and  cockneyfied, 
which  many  gentlemen  of  taste  have  a  horror  of.  It  is  the 
close  imitation  of  the  strata,  varied  in  thickness  and  tone  of 
colour,  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  rockery. 

In  forming  rocks  on  this  principle  it  is  easy  and  usuil  to 
provide  such  an  abundance  of  soil  and  root  room  with  drain- 
age that  the  plants  thrive  so  well,  as  in  a  few  years  the  rocks 
are  not  only  well  clothed,  but  often  smothered  up  with  foliage 
it  it  be  not  cut  now  and  then.  This  may  be  seen  at  many 
places,  Battersea  Park  for  one. 

If,  as  "  C.  C.  P."  says,  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and  imitate 
cliffs  and  stratification,  then  all  our  leading  landecapists  are 
wrong,  as  Mr.  Broderick  Thomas,  Mr.  E.  Milner,  Mr.  Marnoek, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Gibson.  They  have  all  had  it  done,  and 
none  of  them  had  it  done  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  grow- 
ing Ferns  and  Alpines,  but  to  combine,  with  the  foliage  and 
the  rocks,  a  bold  picturesque  effect,  at  the  same  time  so  natural 
as  to  surprise  most  people  when  told  it  is  artificially  formed. 
If  each  stone  forming  the   cliff  or    waterfall  was  not    put 


on  its  natural  bed  it  would,  of  course,  be  unnatural  and 
ridiculous. 

I  could  name  many  places  where  the  cliffs  do  abound — on 
their  ledges,  in  the  clefts  and  crannies — with  plants  so  much 
in  many  places  that  the  rock  is  completely  hidden.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  sandstone  rock,  though  in  most  places 
wherever  a  choice  plant  is  within  reach  it  is  carried  off  and  the 
cliff  made  more  bare.  I  grant  that  the  plants  thrive  well 
among  the  fallen  rocks  and  diibris  ;  this  may  be  done  arti- 
ficially, of  course,  and  the  stones  may  then  be  placed  all 
manner  of  ways. 

As  to  Mr.  Ingram,  or  anyone  else,  maintaining  that  all  stones 
should  be  on  their  bed,  and  such  having  but  one  idea  in  con- 
sequence, I  maintain  this  one  idea  to  be  imperative  in  imitating 
natural  rocky  cliffd.  Allison,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  the  Natural 
World,"  says  "  the  form  of  rock  is  most  subUme."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  were  dehghted  among  the  rocks,  and 
why  ?  because  of  the  grand  effects  ;  and  though  our  imitations 
are  comparatively  puny,  yet,  eo  far  as  they  go,  will,  as  Sir 
W.  Scott  says,  "  charm  our  fancies'  wakening  hour,  and  deem- 
ing such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade  the  sun  in  all  his  round 
surveyed." 

No  such  effects  can  be  produced  by  simply  scattering  stones 
and  debris  in  the  way  "  C.  C.  P."  desires.  There  must  be  the 
origin  apparent,  cliff  or  mother  rock ;  for  if,  as  Allison  says, 
"  rock  is  sublime,"  what  shall  be  said  of  a  rocky  waterfall,  a 
dropping  well,  a  meandering  stream,  a  noble  cave,  all  clothed 
with  fine  verdure '.' 

It  is  all  very  well,  pleasing  and  interesting,  to  grow  the 
pretty  little  Alpines  or  Ferns,  and  it  is  in  the  screens  or  debris 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff  they  will  do  well  and  will  be  seen  best ; 
but  for  the  rugged  and  bold  picturesque  effect  or  grandeur  we 
must  have  the  noble  cliff,  if  only  as  high  as  our  heads,  so  as 
to  have  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  plants,  great  and  small, 
that  are  available  for  growing  on  or  about  the  rock  so  well  in 
view,  as  each  plant  cin  have  in  well-arranged  rock  places  suit- 
able for  every  size,  from  the  characteristic  Yew  or  Holly  down 
to  the  smallest  Alpine. — James  Pclham. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Although  the  season  is  advancing, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  planting  the  different  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit  trees.  I  do  not  think  many  would  advocate  spring  in  pre- 
ference to  autumn  planting,  but  there  are  no  doubt  numerous 
places  where  spring  planting  is  unavoidable.  At  whatever  time 
the  work  is  done,  the  operation  requires  the  greatest  care. 

Spring  planting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  trees,  in- 
volves more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  autumn  planting,  because 
the  trees  have  not  the  same  time  to  make  roots  to  support  the 
growth  of  the  following  season,  and  consequently  a  little  more 
coaxing  in  the  way  of  watering  and  mulching  will  bo  needed. 
But  however  necessary  spring  planting  may  be,  I  always  thick 
it  favours  late  growths,  and  then  if  the  autumn  is  unfavourable 
imperfectly  matured  buds  and  unripened  wood  is  the  result ; 
nevertheless  there  ia  much  late  planting  done  with  good  success. 

The  trees  selected  should,  if  possible,  be  those  that  have  been 
previously  prepared,  more  especially  if  they  are  large.  The 
roots  are  then  in  a  closer  compass,  and  consist  largely  of  fibres 
or  feeding  roots.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  removal,  and  less 
liability  to  injure  the  roots  in  removing  the  soil  from  such  trees 
than  in  the  case  of  others  which  have  had  no  preparation.  As 
the  work  goes  on  let  every  root  cut  through  be  turued-up  and 
fastened  to  the  ball  of  earth  by  a  peg.  This  will  keep  them 
clear  from  the  spade.  Take  care  that  none  of  the  trees  are 
planted  too  deeply,  and  that  the  stations  for  each  are  wide 
enough  for  the  full  spreading-out  of  the  roots.  Prepare  the 
roots  by  pruning  all  those  that  may  be  bruised  or  broken.  Next 
proceed  to  thin  some  of  them  out  if  very  thick,  but  leave  all  the 
smaller  roots,  as  these  are  the  mainstay  of  the  tree  in  its  new 
home.  Lay  out  the  roots  carefully  and  regularly,  and  then  bed 
them  in  a  little  good  soil  prepared  for  them.  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  broken  up,  and,  if  needful, 
have  a  little  better  soil  added  as  an  encouragement  to  the  new 
roots.  Work  the  soil  between  the  roots  with  the  hand,  and  take 
care  that  they  all  lie  firm  upon  the  soil.  When  this  is  done  the 
remainder  may  be  put-in  with  the  spade,  and  in  treading  it 
down  there  is  no  danger  of  the  roots  being  torn  from  the  tree  or 
broken. 

The  trees  must  to  secured  against  wind  !?.y  staking  them. 
This  must  be  done  in  a  neat  manner,  taking  care  to  place  a 
pad  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  matting  between  the  stake  and  the  tree 
to  prevent  the  bark  being  rubbed  off.  After  this  a  watering 
will  do  good  if  the  state  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
planted  is  well  drained.  The  soil  should  be  rather  wet  than 
otherwise.    After  this  cover  the  surface  with  rough  manure  or 
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anything  to  act  as  a  mulching  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This 
may  remain  till  it  is  decayed,  and  then  it  may  be  lightly  pointed 
into  the  soil,  bat  not  bo  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots.  This  cover- 
ing is  not  intended  to  enrich  the  soil,  but  to  act  against  the 
drought  affecting  the  roots. 

Pruning  must  not  be  done  till  after  the  trees  have  been 
planted  Eome  time,  and  when  they  have  partly  recovered  the 
check  caused  by  removal.  One  check  at  a  time  is  sufficient, 
and  a  rest  is  needed  by  the  tree  before  any  serious  pruning  is 
given  to  the  branches. — Thohas  Kecobd. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

.    HAKDT   FRUIT    OABDEN. 

Instkdctions  were  given  last  year  as  to  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees.  Those  who  were  unable  to  do  this  work  at  the  proper 
time  and  still  have  trees  to  plant,  should  lose  no  time  in  having 
the  work  completed,  for  if  it  is  longer  delayed  the  young  root- 
lets are  not  formed  before  the  buds  are  in  motion,  and  the 
growth  for  the  ensuing  season  will  be  unsatisfactory.  We 
always  advise  careful  planting.  All  broken  or  bruised  roots 
should  be  removed.  A  hole  should  be  made  large  enough  to 
allow  all  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  No 
better  material  can  be  obtained  in  which  to  plant  the  trees  than 
decayed  turfy  loam.  A  few  inches  of  this  should  be  placed  in 
the  hole  first,  then  the  roots  of  the  tree,  not  deeper  than  they 
were  previously.  Some  loam  should  then  be  worked-in  amongst 
the  roots  vrilli  the  hand,  taking  care  to  i311-up  all  interstices. 
Fill  the  hole  nearly  fuU  with  the  same  material,  and  tread  it 
down  firmly  wi-h  the  feet.  When  the  ground  is  levelled  some 
manure  should  be  p'ated  on  the  surface  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  roots.  This  is  not  so  much  to  afford  a  stimulant,  but  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

We  have  a  few  Strawberry  plants  to  put  out  yet.  They  were 
received  in  the  winter,  and,  being  a  variety  of  which  a  good 
stock  is  required  this  season,  the  plants  were  potted  singly  in 
small  pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  weather  is 
favourable  they  will  te  planted  in  well-prepared  soil.  We  have 
seen  plants  sent  home  in  the  winter  and  laid-in  in  the  open 
ground,  when  half  of  them  would  be  dead  and  the  remainder 
much  injured  if  severe  frost  set  in  before  the  weather  became 
favourable  enough  to  plant  them  out  in  the  spring.  A  season 
would  also  be  lost  before  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  runners 
could  be  obtained.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
into  good  soil  about  the  middle  of  March  they  will  grow-on  at 
once  and  produce  strong  runners  by  the  usual  time  for  layering. 

If  the  permanent  fruit  trees  were  infested  with  the  larva  of 
the  lackey  moth  last  season  they  should  be  looked  over  now,  if 
it  has  not  been  already  done,  to  destroy  the  eggs  which  will  be 
found  glued  in  rings  to  the  smaller  branches  of  the  trees.  In 
previous  seasons  we  had  much  trouble  with  the  -ipple  maggot. 
The  garden  contained  a  large  number  of  old  cankered  trees 
which  were  annually  much  infested  by  this  peat,  and  when 
these  were  removed  the  young  Apple  trees  which  were  just 
coming  into  bearing  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  One 
season  there  was  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  maggot.  We  tried  dusting  the  trees  with 
quicklime  when  the  buds  had  started  in  the  spring,  but  this 
made  but  little  difference.  The  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
certain  way  to  destroy  the  maggot  is  to  pick  and  gather-up  all 
the  fruit  that  has  been  attacked  and  have  it  destroyed.  By 
following  this  plan  year  after  year  the  Apples  are  now  almost 
free  from  the  maggot. 

The  larv.T  of  the  goat  moth  bores  into  the  old  wood.  This 
was  also  troublesome  for  a  few  seasons.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
master  it  on  the  old  and  gnarled  trees ;  indeed  some  of  them 
were  killed  outright  by  it.  The  grubs  had  tunneUed  the  bole 
of  large  trees  from  the  inner  baik  to  the  centre,  but  the  young 
trees  were  watched  and  the  maggot  was  destroyed  before  it  had 
time  to  burrow  deeper  than  the  bark. 

VINERIES. 

The  growths  in  early  houses  are  now  pushing  vigorously,  and 
much  time  is  taken  up  in  tying  them  down  carefully  to  the  wires. 
Most  of  the  growths  are  stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch. 
Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  training  the  young 
growths  will  be  apt  to  tie  them  down  too  much,  which  will 
result  in  some  of  the  strongest  growths  snapping  at  night.  It  is 
very  annoying  to  see  the  leaves  begin  to  flag  when  the  sun  acts 
upon  the  glass  in  the  morning.  All  the  laterals  should  be 
trained  in  one  direction,  and  to  do  this  easily  a  strip  of  matting 
should  be  attached  to  the  spurs  and  fastened  tightly  at  the 
proper  angle  to  the  wires ;  to  this  strip  the  laterals  are  carefully 
tied  as  they  increase  in  growth.  The  lateral  growths  will  aleo 
require  to  be  thinned-out.  They  ougbt  to  be  opposite  each 
other,  at  least  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  from  15  to  18  inches 
apart ;  indeed  we  have  had  the  spurs  2  feet  apart,  and  when  the 
loaves  were  fully  developed  the  distance  did  not  seem  too  much. 

The  night  temperature  is  now  6.5°  both  in  the  Muscat  and 


Hamburgh  houses.  The  bright  sunshine  the  last  few  days  has 
run  the  temperature  up  in  the  daytime  to  80°  and  85°.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  admit  air  cautiously,  as  the  winds  have  been 
very  keen.  The  fruit  sets  very  freely  in  such  weather,  but  it  is 
best  to  aid  it  a  little  by  shaking  the  bunches  gently  once  or 
twice  a-day.  There  is  nothing  required  now  in  the  late  houses. 
The  border  was  not  sufficiently  moist  in  the  late  Muscat  house, 
and  it  had  some  water  applied  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
inside  borders  to  become  too  dry,  and  we  would  water  them  at 
midwinter  rather  than  it  should  be  so. 

PEACH  BOUSE. 

We  do  not  mind  driving  the  Vines  a  little  when  they  begin  to 
grow  freely.  With  plenty  of  root-action  and  the  borders  well 
supplied  with  moisture  they  like  plenty  of  heat,  but  the  Peach 
trees  will  not  stand  it,  at  any  rate  not  so  early  in  the  season. 
Attend  to  disbudding  and  thinning-out  the  fruit.  If  the 
weather  should  be  dull  and  cold  it  is  best  to  syringe  the  trees  in 
the  morning  only,  damping  the  paths,  borders,  and  walls  of  the 
house  at  closing  time.  In  bright  weather,  and  if  the  house  is 
closed  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  the  trees  may  be  syringed  at  that 
time.  The  weather  we  have  experienced  lately  has  been  very 
suitable  to  trees  in  blossom.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  must 
be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  air  should  be  admitted  night  and 
day;  a  very  narrow  chink  left  on  at  the  back  or  top  sashes  at 
night  will  be  sufficient.  The  trees  must  be  shaken  every  fore- 
noon to  distribute  the  pollen.  If  there  were  any  brown  scale 
on  the  trees  these  would  be  washed-oft  before  the  bouse  was 
started ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  as  well  to  watch  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  have  it  destroyed  by  careful  handwashing.  No 
amount  of  syringing  will  either  destroy  this  pest  or  the  aphis 
that  infests  Peach  trees. 

MELON    HOUSES. 

0  ar  plan  in  previous  years  was  to  sow  Melons  about  the  first 
week  in  January.  If  we  had  done  so  this  year  the  plants  would 
have  been  ready  to  plant  out  now.  Last  season  we  were  not 
very  successful  with  them,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  used ; 
it  was  too  light  for  Melons.  To  grow  this  fruit  successfully  the 
soil  ought  to  be  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  not  too  rich.  There  are 
some  who  still  prefer  to  train  the  plants  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  the  best  way,  by  far,  is  to  train  the  leader  up  to  a 
trellis  fixed  near  the  glass.  When  the  leading  growth  has 
reached  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of  the  trellis  it  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Plenty  of  fruit  will  show  on  the  lateral  growths.  If 
the  varieties  are  shy  bearers  the  fruit  may  not  show  at  first,  but 
if  the  laterals  are  stopped  it  will  shoivon  the  next  growth.  The 
Cucumbers  have  been  planted-out.  They  are  grown  the  same 
as  Melons,  except  that  the  soil  used  to  grow  the  plants  in  is 
much  richer. 

Figs  in  pots  have  just  been  placed  in  a  house  where  the  heat 
is  about  50°  at  night.  They  will  start  strongly  if  carefully  at- 
tended as  to  watering  at  the  roots  and  being  gently  syringed 
overhead  in  fine  days.  Those  who  are  fond  of  Figs  would  do 
well  to  have  a  house  especially  devoted  to  their  culture.  There 
is  no  fruit  easier  to  cultivate  in  pots  than  the  Fig,  and  none  do 
better  under  this  system  of  culture.  The  plants  also  do  best  if 
the  pots  can  be  plunged  to  three  parts  of  their  depth  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  or  tan.  The  heat  of  the  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
ought  not  to  exceed  85°.  The  Fig  is  also  different  from  most 
other  fruits  in  this  respect— if  potting  has  been  neglected  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  trees  to  repot  immediately  before  starting 
them,  or  even  after  the  buds  have  started.  The  fruit  that  we 
usually  depend  upon  is  that  formed  on  the  young  wood  as  soon 
as  the  growth  is  made.  Rich  soil  ought  to  be  used  for  potting, 
and  a  still  richer  material  for  surfacing  the  pots  when  the  young 
growths  have  made  some  progress.  At  that  time  the  roots  are 
very  active. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORV. 

These  structures  are  kept  gay  at  this  season  with  forced 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  not 
only  to  know  how  to  force  them  but  also  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  after  they  are  forced.  Flowers  last  long 
in  beauty  at  this  season  if  they  are  well  managed.  The  forcing 
house  ought  not  to  have  a  higher  night  temperature  than  55°; 
and  if  the  plants  can  be  removed  out  of  this  house  into  one  with 
a  temperature  of  45°  to  .50°  at  night  just  before  the  first  flowers 
open,  and  when|  these  are  fully  expanded  the  plants  removed  to 
the  show  house,  the  later  flowers  will  open  here,  and  they  will 
experience  no  check.  The  culture  of  the  plants  or  shrubs  the 
previous  season  is  also  of  considerable  importance.  No  amount 
of  careful  after-management  wUl  make  up  for  neglect  in  this 
particular. 

The  most  lovely  of  all  hardy  shrubs  used  for  forcing  purposes 
ia  the  Deutzia  gracilis.  We  grow  a  number  of  large  plants. 
Some  of  them  have  been  forced  every  season  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  largest  are  in  11-inch  pots.  The  plants  are  taken 
care  of  after  the  flowering  period  is  over.  They  are  kept  under 
glass  until  the  young  growths  are  completed,  and  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  is  found 
for  them. 

Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno  is  aho  worthy  of  culture  for  itg 
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pure  white  flowers.  RhododendroDB  of  sorts  are  also  invaluable 
for  forcing.  The  plants  may  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
potted  and  placed  in  heat.  Only  plants  that  are  -woU  furnished 
with  flower  buda  should  be  used  for  potting.  They  will  endure 
a  good  deal  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  to  be  freely  syringed  over- 
head twice  a-day. 

Rosea  are  very  easily  forced,  but  they  also  must  be  well 
established  the  previous  season.  The  plants  should  be  freely 
syringed  to  keep  off  red  spider.  The  bud  worm  has  always  been 
troublesome  to  u^ ;  bnt  like  the  maggot  on  the  Apple,  it  is  best 
to  destroy  it  by  hand-picking.  A  pin  or  needle  is  used  to  pick 
the  worms  out  from  the  centre  of  the  young  growths,  where 
they  are  invariably  found.  The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy 
green  fly  is  by  fumigation,  repeated  on  successive  nights  until 
the  pest  is  vanquished. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Liverpool  (Sprinp  Show).      March  5th.      Mr.  R.  "Wilsou  Ker,  (!,  Basnett 

Street,  Church  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
Leeds  (Spriop  Show}.    March  iJth  and  16th.     Mr.  G.  Forbo^,  103,  Hyde 

Park  Road,  Sec. 
Bristol    (Spring  Show).     March  22nd  and  23rd.     Mr.  G.  Wobley,  Hohn 

Wood, 'Westbury-upon-Trym,  Hon.  Sec. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rating  NrmsERYSTEN's  Greenhouses  (A.  F.  O.). — We  believo  that  they 
are  not  rateable.  Yoa  will  find  ali  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  in  onr 
No.  623,  page  183. 

Bones  for  Manure  (T.  W.). — The  fresher  they  are  used  the  better.  Burnt 
bones  are  not  so  fertiliain^,  they  then  are  merely  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime.    Rabbit's  dung  is  a  powerful  manure. 

Grape  Ghowing  (C.  rf---  H.). — We  cannot  inform  yon  whether  a  drawing 
can  be  had,  but  we  shall  publish  farther  particulars. 

Cucumber  House  (J.  B.). — We  do  not  know  a  book  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Keane's  *'  Indoor  GardeninK,"  which  you  can  have  post  free  for  twenty 
postage  stamps,  gives  directions  for  the  house  management  weekly. 

Eucalyptus  globosus  (TT*.  O.  M.). — We  never  heard  of  this,  it  is'probably 
a  mistake  for  K.  globolae.  We  have  no  corrections  to  offer  on  the  planting 
of  your  bed. 

List  of  Cooking  Apples  (A.  B.  G.). — We  think  we  did  not  recommend 
those  you  name.  The  following  are  excellent,  and  are  named  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  ready  for  use  : — Keswick  Codlin,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Al- 
friston,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling. 

Figs  foe  Standards  (Z-arfy  C). — The  hardiest  variety  is  the  Brown  Turkey, 
but  as  your  garden  is  favourably  situated  in  Sussex  yon  may  also  plant 
Brown  Ischia. 

Soil  for  Khododendrons  {J.  TT.).— See  notes  in  to-day's  Journal. 

Plant  Collector  (W.  H.). — When  you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
botany,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  plants  afc  present  introduced,  you  conld 
apply  to  Messrs.  Veitch  it  Sous  and  others  who  occasionally  employ  col- 
lectors.   We  can  give  you  no  information. 

pLANriNO  Flo^ver  Garden  (J.  Gamcif). — Wo  never  undertake  to  specify 
the  plants  for  the  beds,  we  only  criticise  any  proposed  planting.  We  shall 
be  obliged  by  a  note  on  ripening  the  Eeurre  Diel  Pear. 

Making  Vine  Border  {A  Constant  Header). — We  do  not  advise  you  to 
mix  road  scrapings  with  your  *'  loose,  light,  friable  soil."  If  you  can  obtain 
some  clayey  loam  to  mix  with  it  that  would  be  of  great  advantage.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  to  pave  the  border  unless  you  concrete  it  at  the  pame  time ;  the 
roots  would  go  through  between  the  stones  or  whatever  material  was  used. 
To  every  ten  cartloads  of  your  soil  add  one  of  rich  decayed  manure  and 
2  cwt.  of  crushed  bones.  Two  feet  6  inches  will  be  deep  enough  for  the 
border,  but  you  onght  to  have  9  inches  or  a  foot  of  brickbats  or  some  other 
drainage  at  the  bottom.  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume)  and  Calabrian  Raisin 
will  not  do  for  a  cool  house;  substitute  Black  Prince  and  Bnckland  Sweet- 
water for  them. 

Treatment  of  Eucharis  amazonica  (Idem). — When  your  plant  goes  out 
of  flower  place  it  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house  and  keep  it  moderately  dry 
untU  the  end  of  April  or  fir=t  week  in  May.  At  that  time  your  etovc  will  be 
at  least  65^  at  night.  You  should  then  pot  the  plant  if  it  requires  repottiog, 
and  water  freely.  A  short  article  on  the  foliage  plants  may  appear  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Starting  Caladiums  (Miss  Wn^h).—Ile-p  ^i  them  the  early  part  of  nest 
month,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a 
hall  part  each  of  old  cow  dung  and  silver  sand,  with  good  drainage,  bringing 
them  into  a  moist  state  at  the  roots,  and  gradually,  as  thoy  advance  in 
growth,  sprinkling  overhead  frequently,  and  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  re- 
quired. When  in  free  growth  they  require  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and 
liquid  manure  twice  a-wcek.    They  succeed  admirably  in  a  stove. 

Sowing  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias  [Idem).~For  autumn 
and  winter  flowering,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  may  be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  April,  the  seedlings  being 
potted-off  singly  in  8-inch  pots  when  they  show  the  first  rough  leaf,  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  in  a  heated  house  or  frame,  and  shaded  from  sun  until 
eatabli?hed,  and  in  June  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they  should  be 
grown  through  the  summer  with  plenty  of  air  and  slight  shade  from  bright 
sun,  removing  to  a  greenhonee  in  September.  They  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pota  as  required.  Calceolaria  seed  should  be  sown  the  first  fortnight 
of  July  in  a  pan  placed  in  a  cold  place  and  shaded  from  snn,  pricking-off  the 
seedlings  in  pans  an  inch  apart  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
potting-off  singly  in  S-inch  pots  before  they  become  crowded  in  the  pans, 
and  removing  to  a  Ught  airy  position  and  cool,  but  safe  from  frost,  in  October, 
shifting  into  larger  pota  as  required. 
Treatment  of  Lilies  out  of  Doors  {F.  M.  S.).— Yon  may  plant  them 


out  as  soon  as  the  weather  la  favourable.  Place  aome  sand  round  the  roots. 
It  ia  best  to  leave  the  roots  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  it  you  liavo  a  dry 
Bub  soil.    Hardy  perennials  mny  be  divided  this  month  and  next. 

Repotting  Ferns  (F.  TT.).— The  moat  suitable  time  is  during  March 
when  they  commence  growing. 

Setting  Attcuba  Flowers  (S.  M.  TT.).— Take  a  male  plant  and  place  it 
near  the  female;  but  if  the  plants  are  not  in  pota,  or  even  if  they  are,  collect 
the  pollen  of  the  male  plants,  and  only  when  dry,  and  apply  to  the  female 
flowers  with  a  camel's-hair  brush;  but  if  not  in  flower  at  the  same  time— the 
male  usually  flowering  earliest— collect  the  pollen  on  sheets  of  clean  white 
paper  and  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place  until  the  female  plants  have  the  flowers 
fully  open,  and  apply  the  pollen,  which  will  adhere  to  the  camel's-hair  pencil, 
drawing  the  brush  acroes  the  fljwers. 

Riotous  Boys  ( ir.  B.).— Get  a  summoaa  for  aome  of  them  to  appear  before 
a  magistrate. 

Transplanttno  a  Large  Holly  (F.  Y.  Dit«on).— Provided  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  lifting  with  a  good  root  and  a  good  ball,  as  there  may  be  from 
looseness  of  soil  and  proximity  to  largo  trees,  we  see  no  objection  to  its  lifting 
safely,  being  careful  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible;  to  water  carefully, 
not  Boddening  tho  soil,  but  keeping  moist,  and  securing  against  winds,  cnt- 
ting-in  the  head  considerably  at  plimting,  which  will  afford  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  head  into  good  tihape.  If  not  cut  it  is  likely  tho  tree  will  have 
many  of  the  branches  die  back,  or  from  poor  growth  have  a  miserable  appear- 
ance for  a  number  of  years,  even  if  it  recover  from  the  removal.  Select  for 
the  operation  moist  weather  during  the  early  part  of  April,  just  when  com- 
mencing growth. 

Camellias  for  Back  Wall  of  Vinery  {W.  A.  R.).— Camellias  planted 
in  a  vinery  started  the  first  fortnight  of  February  would  succeed,  but  thsy 
would  flower  in  early  autumn.  Unless  the  plants  are  a  good  size  to  com- 
mence it  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  they  would  have  grown  to  make 
"  a  show  "  of  much  consequence.  They  would  not  be  effective  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  A  few  good  kinds  are — Bonomiana,  Countess  of  Derby,  Con- 
spicua,  Mathotiana,  Mathotiana  alba.  Reticulata  flore-pleno,  Monarch,  Valte- 
varedo,  and  Mrs.  Cope. 

Planting  Rhododendrons  (Id'.-m).— From  now  up  to  and  including  April 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  these,  but  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better,  mild 
weather  being  chosen. 

Culture  of  Deutzia  gracilis  and  Spirxa  .taponica  (E.  L.  L,).— Both 
ought  to  be  potted  and  introduced  to  the  greenhouse  in  January,  affording  them 
a  Hght  airy  position.  They  should  be  watered  moderately  until  ia  free  growth, 
and  then  copiously,  the  Spirieas  requiring  a  very  abundant  supply  after  the 
spikes  rise,  and  they  are  aided  by  weak  Uquid  manure  at  that  time.  After 
flowering  the  Deutzias  should  he  placed  outdoors  in  an  open  situation,  and 
be  well  supplied  with  water  daring  summer,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes. 
When  the  leaves  fall  repot  the  plants,  removing  a  great  part  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repot  in  the  same  or  a  slightly  increased  size  of  pot,  and  plunge  in  ashes 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  introducing  a  part  of  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse 
in  January,  and  another  batch  a  month  later.  The  Spiraeas  after  flowermg 
to  be  planted  outdoors  in  good  rich  soil,  and  well  watered  during  dry  weather. 
After  they  die  down  in  autumn  take  them  up  and  pot,  plunging  over  the  rim  of 
the  pota  in  ashes,  and  int  roducing  to  tlie  greenhouse  in  January  and  February. 
Turfy  lo^m,  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  well-decayed  manure,  will  grow 
them  well. 

Geraniuh  Leaves  Spotted  (<?.  H.I.— The  leaves  are  spotted,  but  not 
badly.  It  arises  from  too  close,  cold,  and  damp  an  atmosphere.  Keep  drier 
and  warmer,  admitting  air  freely,  and  with  brighter  and  warmer  weather  the 
plants  will  come  all  right 

Cinerarias  (John  Lawley).—Tbe  Cineraria  flower  buds  you  sent  us  are  not 
aa  yon  apprehend,  "blind,"  but  will  in  due  course  flower,  they  being  much 
too  backward  to  do  so  for  a  month  or  sis  weeks.  Assign  them  a  light  and 
airy  position  in  a  greenhouse,  they  appearing  to  be  drawn  and  weak. 

SM'-ky  district  Flower  Border  (W.  J.  Tayloi)— The  arrangement  is 
good,  and  the  plants  will  answer  tolerably  well.  Had  we  to  contend  with 
your  murky  atmosphere  we  should  rather  depend  upon  foliage  than  blossom, 
planting  in  a  very  open  gritty  soil  to  afford  a  free  passage  for  superfluous 
water  in  order  that  no  harm  should  arise  from  the  frequent  pyringing  which 
is  really  requisite  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  clear,  and  the  colours  bright. 
If  this  is  done  regularly,  aay  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  tbe  deposit  of  soot — 
carbon— upon  the  foliage  is  washed  down  to  the  roots,  and  a  foul  pest  is  thua 
converted  into  nutriment.  The  crimson  leaved  Iresine  Lindeni  would  answer 
well  as  a  substitute  for  the  Geranium.  Antennaria  tomentosa  forma  a  neat 
edging  of  silvery  grey;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  spreads  quickly.  Leuco- 
phyton  Brownii  and  SantoHna  incana  are  also  choice  grey -leaved  plants  with 
elegant  minute  foliage  and  a  dense  compact  habit  of  growth.  Mcsembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  a  succulent  with  pale  yellow -margined 
leaves  and  dense-spreading  decumbent  growth,  and  the  two  pretty  little  golden 
varieties  of  Arabis— A.  lucida  variegala  and  A.  albida  variegata,  would  also 
answer  well.     Both  of  the  latter  are  quite  hardv. 

Names  of  Fruits  iW.  G.).— The  Pear  is  Uvedalo's  St.  Germain,  and  la 
used  for  stewing;  4,  Reinette  de  Canada;  5,  Claygate  Pearmain;  6,  Golden 
Koble. 


POULTRY,    BEE,    AKD    PIGEON    CHROinOLE. 


THE   SALE  SYSTEM  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

This  present  temporary  lull  of  ponltry  and  Pigeon  shows, 
while  the  breeding  season  is  going  on,  seems  the  opportunity 
for  fanciers  of  every  kind  to  give  any  hints  to  committees  and 
managers  of  exhibitions  that  they  think  advisable  for  the  better 
conducting  of  their  meetings.  There  are  many  schedules  of 
shows  which  need  entirely  remodelling,  especially  of  agricultural 
exhibitions,  for  there  the  officers  are  often  cattle  people,  who  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  most  advisable  to  give  a  class  for 
Brahmas  or  Polish.  Now,  the  fanciers  and  amateurs  of  the 
districts  of  their  own  meetings  generally  know  the  strong  points 
of  their  county,  and  they  should  try  to  get  their  old-fashioned 
schedules,  which  are  behind  the  time,  remodelled  anS  made  to 
suit  more  the  existing  wants  of  the  times.  They  can  do  this 
much  better  among  themselves  than  by  having  recourse  to  the 
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papers  ou  ponltry  ;  for  even  could  the  various  organs  give  space 
for  such  oorrespondoaco,  which  if  at  all  taken  up  in  the  way  it 
should  be  would  be  immense,  the  local  committees  of  agri- 
cultural shows,  which  are  after  all  the  greatest  deliuquents  in 
being  behind  the  times,  would  many  of  them  not  see  siich 
hints,  and  if  they  did  be  probably  unwilling  to  act  by  them. 

Not  only  in  the  matter  of  classification  should  the  fanciers 
of  the  district  where  the  various  shows  are  held  work  for  this 
ciuse,  but  to  obtain  the  latest  and  best  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Some  societies  put  out  their  old  rules  year  after  year, 
and  wonder  why  their  entries  dwindle,  and  that  "  there  ain't  so 
many  cocks  and  hens  as  last  time;"  utterly  ignorant  that  now 
fanciers  want  double  baskets,  lower  entry  fees,  the  names  of  the 
judges,  early  despatch  of  catalogues,  Ac.  These  matters,  then, 
we  leave  more  to  the  various  agricultural  meetings'  poultry 
friends  ;  but  there  is  a  point  which  requires  a  more  general  re- 
form, for  more  than  half  the  existing  shows  fail  in  this  respect, 
and  so  we  venture  ourselves  to  call  the  notice  of  managers  of 
exhibitions  to  it.  We  allude  to  the  present  sale  system  of  birds 
at  the  catalogue  prices. 

We  should  think  almost  the  youngest  fancier  must  have  expe- 
rienced some  trouble  in  this  line.  We  know  we  have  ourselves 
over  and  over  again,  and  so  have  dozens  of  our  frienda.  Those 
shows  which  have  auctions  we  say  nothing  of ;  theirs  is  as  satis- 
factory an  arrangement  as  can  be  made,  and  we  only  en  2'tissant 
recommend  some  of  them  for  their  fuud's  sake  to  put  up  as  well 
all  the  highly  commended  pens  which  are  not  entered  above  £'2 
cr  ±'3.  If  once  they  have  the  expense  of  an  auction  they  may  as 
well  do  this,  and  it  would  not  take  much  more  time  and  might 
bring  in  more  grist  to  the  mill.  Few  exhibitions,  however,  are 
large  enough  to  afford  or  make  it  worth  their  while  to  sell,  or 
rather  put  up  their  birds  to  auction,  and  it  is  of  them  we  write. 

There  are  two  or  three  plans  at  present  in  practice — namely, 
for  the  first  comer  at  the  appointed  time  of  sales  to  have  the  pen 
he  wants ;  or  by  tender;  or  again,  by  the  highest  bid  made  at 
one  and  the  same  time  having  the  birds.  Against  the  first 
system  we  cannot  say  too  much.  We  have  seen  a  dozen  people 
all  clamouring  for  a  bird,  and  all  declaring  they  were  theflrst- 
comers ;  or  we  have  seen  people  stand  for  hours  at  the  door,  and 
then  be  told,  after  all  the  waiting,  that  the  bird  is  sold.  Who 
the  purchaser  is,  history  telleth  not ;  but  those  naughty  little 
birds  will  whisper,  "  Committeemen."  The  second  plan,  that 
of  tender,  is  in  many  ways  satisfactory  and  good.  They  tried 
it  at  Oxford  last  season,  as  have  other  shows,  and  we  hear 
they  found  it  to  work  successfully  and  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  has 
one  great  drawback — namely,  the  ofEce  has  to  bo  open  three 
or  four  hours  to  receive  the  tenders  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
highest  are  declared  many  of  the  exhibitors  from  a  distance 
have  had  to  leave,  and  do  so  ignorant  as  to  whether  they  have 
secured  the  bird  or  birds ;  and  very  possibly,  had  they  known 
one  way  or  the  other  b.ifore  leaving,  they  would  have  bought 
other  specimens  in  the  event  of  not  having  obtained  what  they 
wanted  by  their  tender.  Over  and  over  again  it  happens  that 
there  are  some  two  or  three  pens  in  a  show  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  Everyone  wants  them,  and  a  rush  is  made  for  the  bar- 
gains ;  and  it  is  very  tiresome  and  awkward  for  the  committee, 
where  this  old  system  of  first-comers  being  first  served,  to  know 
who  is  really  entitled  to  the  pen.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
excitement  and  eagerness  of  a  dozen  exhibitors  to  get  some 
Spanish  at  Oxford  in  1874  ;  and  whether  the  iirst-comer  had  the 
r«a  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  all  we  do  know  is  that  every 
Spinieh  breeder  for  the  rest  of  the  day  declared  that  they  ought 
to  have  had  the  bargain. 

Well,  now,  we  should  (ry  and  put  a  stop  to  this;  and  we 
believe,  for  the  average  run  of  shows,  the  third  of  the  three 
plans  we  named  would  best  answer  all  ends — that  of  letting  the 
highest  bidder  have  the  bird.  We  do  not  mean  the  highest  bid 
in  the  day,  but  the  highest  made  at  the  one  and  the  same  time. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  pen  was  in  at  .00s.,  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
wanted  it.  If,  when  the  oiBce  opened  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  highest  bidder  of  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  had  the  pen  no  one  could 
grumble.  This  must,  however,  be  stated  as  to  take  place  in  the 
printed  rules,  or  the  results  would  be  worse  than  ever.  We  be- 
lieve this  plan  would  find  favour  with  most  people,  and  it  would 
at  any  rate  prevent  the  needless  waste  of  two  or  three  hours 
at  the  secretary's  door  for  the  office  to  open,  as  so  often  takes 
place,  and  sometimes  too  without  any  good.  It  would  also  lessen 
the  troubles  of  the  secretary  ;  and  above  all,  everyone  would 
surely  feel  satisfied  when  they  knew  tliat  at  least  tbc  highest 
sum  obtained  the  bargain.  We  venture  to  suggest  this  to  com- 
mittees as  a  new  rule  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  some  such 
one,  and  who  are  now  framing  their  schedules  anew,  believing 
that  while  exhibitors  and  fanciers  will  welcome  it,  managers 
will  find  that  by  it  much  annoyance  and  trouble  is  taken  off 
their  shoulders. — W. 


THE  JACOBIN. 
It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  write  another  word  on  this 
subject.     The  vast  majority  of  fanciers  are  agreed  in  accepting 


Mr.  Fulton's  description  of  the  bird  in  his  new  work,  and  Mr. 
Ludlow's  admirable  portraits  in  the  same  work,  as  their  stan- 
dards; the  minority  have  used  their  proper  privilege  of  stating 
their  views  :  here  matters  naturally  end.  A  minority  has  iu 
England  on  all  subjects  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  but  no 
power  unless  they  are  able  in  time  to  become  the  majority. 

But  as  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  challenged  my  statement  in 
regard  to  another  bird — the  Turbit,  I  feel  I  must  "  bring  him  to 
book."  All  the  works  ou  fancier  Pigeons  are  before  me  as  I 
write.  Moore,  a.d.  17j5,  states  that  the  Turbit  "has  a  round 
button  head,"  but  no  word  about  a  crest  shell  or  pointed.  The 
"  Treatise,"  a.d.  1765,  states  the  Turbit  "  should  have  a  round 
button  head  ;"  and  in  the  portrait  of  that  Pigeon,  the  first  ever 
known  to  have  been  made,  shews  the  bird  with  round  head 
indeed,  but  not  an  atom  of  crest.  The  work  by  Girton  a.d.  (ac- 
cording to  the  British  Museum  authorities)  1800,  gives  the  same 
account  and  a  picture  equally  minus  a  crest.  Eaton's  work, 
A.D.  1858,  with  notes  by  Brent,  states  "  They  are  usually  smooth- 
croT\'ned,  though  some  are  point-headed,  and  others  have  tole- 
rable hoods."  That  the  first  was  the  rule  is  shown  by  the  portrait 
in  the  same  work  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  who  certainly  knew 
the  Pigeon  of  his  day  better  than  any  man,  which  is  without 
any  crest  whatever.  Then  comes  Mr.  Brent's  own  work,  pub- 
lished in  1860  I  think,  with  second  and  third  editions  reaching 
to  this  time,  and  the  portrait  in  this  book  also  is  minus  any 
crest.  In  the  letterpress  Mr.  Brent  states,  "  Some  Turbits  are 
point-headed,  others  are  turned-crowned,  but  one  is  considered 
as  good  as  the  other,  though  1  regard  the  smooth  head  as  the 
original."  Next  we  come  to  Mr. 'Tegetmeier's  "Pigeons,"  pub- 
lished in  1868,  where  for  the  first  time  the  Turbit  is  pictured 
with  a  point  head,  and  a  great  improvement  I  think  it  is.  Then 
follows  the  Birmingham  Colnmbarian  portrait  in  this  Journal  of 
April  Gtb,  1871,  with  point  crest,  and  then  Mr.  Fulton's  with 
same  and  shell. 

I  distinctly  remember  in  about  1810  seeing  Turbits  plain- 
headed,  then  afterwards  shell,  then  point.  Thus  improvements 
were  progressive  in  this  bird  as  in  the  Jacobin,  in  which,  thanks 
greatly  to  Mr.  Esquilant,  the  rose  and  mane  have  become 
established,  other  fanciers  assisting.  Progressive,  gradual,  well- 
considered  improvements  there  should  be. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Weir  should  have  thought  any  word 
of  mine  uncourteous,  and  certainly  any  reference  to  old  men 
could  not  apply  to  him.  There  are  writers  whom  I  should  never 
think  of  answering,  but  Mr.  Vv'eir  is  one  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  deserves  what  I  am  happy  to  give  in  his  case — a  reply.  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  Mr.  Weir's  beautiful  "  head  of  Jaco- 
bins," the  uncoloured  one  in  "Pigeons,"  and  admire  it  much, 
and  he  gives  almost  as  good  a  mane  as  could  be  desired. — Wilt- 
SHiEE  Kectob. 

PULLET   EGG-BODND-SPANISH    COCK'S    FACE 
SPOTTED— POULTRY  DIET. 

I  HAVE  a  fine  Buff  Cochin  pullet  that  tumbles  about  in  a 
remarkable  manner  which  I  took  to  be  leg-weakness,  but  in  the 
Journal  of  the  27th  I  found  an  answer  which  just  suited  my 
case.  I  immediately  inserted  a  feather  dipped  in  castor  oil,  also 
gave  the  pullet  a  good  dose,  but  with  no  good  result.  Next  day 
I  drenched  her  with  oil  in  the  egg-passage,  besides  giving  her  a 
large  tablespoonful  to  drink.  I  inserted  my  finger,  and  certainly 
felt  the  egg  apparently  covered  with  a  sort  of  envelope.  I  can 
also  feel  it  outside.  I  feed  her  on  bread  and  milk.  She  is  in  per- 
fect health,  eats,  drinks,  and  looks  well.  I  should  like  to  save 
her,  what  must  I  now  do  ?  She  has  been  a  fortnight  in  the  state 
described. 

What  is  the  cure  for  canker?  I  have  a  Spanish  cock  having 
a  rusty  spot  eating  its  way  into  the  white  earlobe. 

Will  you  also  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  ?  I  have  Cochins, 
Dorkings,  and  other  fowls  in  enclosed  good  runs,  well  housed  at 
night,  fed  each  morning  with  hot  food  consisting  of  refuse  from 
a  gentleman's  kitchen  boiled  up  and  thickened  with  bran;  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  best  oats  whole ;  on  each  occasion  as 
much  as  the  fowls  can  eat.  They  are  from  eight  months  to  three 
year  sold,  and  in  number  about  thirty,  but  produce  no  eggs. 
— W.  Blackstock. 

[You  must  continue  the  application  of  the  oiled  feather.  It 
must  succeed ;  we  have  never  known  it  fail.  We  do  not  advise 
you  to  touch  the  egg.  The  shell  before  it  is  laid  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  is  very  delicate,  and  if  broken  in 
the  passage  generally  makes  a  fatal  case.  It  is  then  rai'ely  laid ; 
and  if  it  is,  the  broken  shell  lacerates  the  delicate  membrane 
through  which  it  passes.    You  need  give  no  oil  internally. 

If  the  Spanish  cock  is  with  hens  remove  him  till  the  spots 
have  disappeared,  or  the  hens  will  eat  his  face.  Wipe  the  spots 
very  dry  and  then  dust  them  with  powdered  alum.  If  the  face 
bleeds  you  must  treat  it  with  citrine  ointment. 

We  do  not  like  your  dietary.  Feed  in  the  morning  on  slaked 
barleymeal  or  ground  oats.  At  midday  give  the  household 
scraps ;  if  they  run  short,  eke  out  with  barley  or  maize.  No 
oats  whole;  fowls  do  not  like  them,  and  bran  ia  the  worst  food 
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you  can  give.   Give  an  evening  meal  same  aa  morning 
ihon  have  eggs. — Eds.] 


You  will 


KENDAL  AND   NORTH-WESTERN   COUNTIES 

SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &c. 

This  was  held  on  the  10th,  lUh.  ami  12th  inst.,  when  the 
f  jllowing  awards  were  made  by  the  Judges  : — 

noiiKitiGS.- Coloured  —Cup  an!  3.  J.  Wdlker.  2.  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind.  vhCf 
L.  Pilkington.  Silver-Greu.—l,  Hon.  Mrs.  H>nvartl.  2,  G.  Maplea.  3,  M. 
Kaines  Coloiired.—l,  J.  Walker.  2,  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hiod.  3,  L.  Pilkington. 
.S'(7ycr-Grtfi/.—l.  J.  Walker.  2,  W.  W.  Kuttledpe.  3,  Hon.  Mra.  HowarJ.  Br4HMa 
PooTRAS.— Cocfc.— Cup.T.  F.  Ans'lell.  2,  J.  F.  Smith.  3  and  5,  M.  Raines.  4, 
F.E.  Gibson,  r/ic.  C.  Eayner.  Uen.-l.  Newnham  &  Mamly.  2,  J  F.  Smith. 
3,  R.  Rayner.  4,  J.  Purvea.  5.  Mrs.  Holchkin.  Cocniss.  —  BuJ^—Cock.—Cnp 
and  2.  J.  Walker.  8,  G.  H.  Proctor,  i-'k?,  J.  Cattail,  //ch —1,  J.  Walker.  2.  H. 
Tomlinson.  3.  J.  O.  Rigg.  vhc,  J.  Hine,  G.  H.  Proctor.  J.  Cattail.  Any  other 
variety. —Cock.— I,  H.  Lacy.  2,  H.  Tomlinson.  S.  J.  Booth  Hem.-l,  J. 
Walker.  2,  C.  Bloodworth.  3,  J.  F.  Clarkson.  vhc,  R.  J.  Wood.  Game  — 
Black-hrcasted  or  other  Reds.— Cock— \  and  2.  J.  R.  Fletcher.  3,  W.  A  H. 
Adams.  Cocke reL—Cn-p,  S.  Matthews.  2,  T.  Burgess.  3,  J.  Pennington.  4,  R. 
B.  Hudson.  Any  vat ietu.— Cock.— \,  V,.  Hawkina.  2.  J.  R.  Fletcher.  3,  I>. 
Harlev.  4,  J.  Nelson,  r/tc,  H.  A.  Clark.  HcK.-l.  C.  W.  Briorley.  2.  J.  Cock. 
5t.  E.  Wimvood.  4.  J.  R.  Fletcher.  Black-hremted  or  other  Rcds.—Cn^,  S. 
Matthews  2,  W.  Higgin.  3.  E.  Aykroyd.  4,  W.  Chambers.  Spanish.— B/arA:. 
—1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Leemins,  3,  C  R,  Kay.  Hamburoiis.— Go^if«-si>a;i(;i('rf. 
—Cup  and  2,  G.  &  J.  Duckworth.  P,  J.  Buckley,  vhc.  T.  Dean,  Silvfr- 
^paiu!lcd.—l,  A.  Stirling.  2  and  3,  J.  Fieldin?.  GoIdeD-jn-ncilU-d.—l,  H.  Beldon. 
■J.  G.  &  J.  Duckworth.  S.J.Gilmour.  Si/rcr  prHC)»f(i.— l.R.  W.  Braeewell.  2, 
H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Asbworth.  Black.— \.  H.  Beldon.  2.  R.  h  Garnett.  3,  A, 
Trickelt.  Anv  other  Vai^ietv.— 1,  A.  &.  W.  H.  Sylvester  (Golden  Polands).  2, 
H.  A.  Clark,  fl,  H.  Beldon.  vhc,  G.  Woods  (Cn-Te-Camrs).  H.  Robinson 
(Houdans),  W.  Jackson  (Cnl-veB).  Selling  Classbs.— CocA:  or  Hen  or  Drake 
ami  Duck.~l,  G.  Carlmei.  2,  Mrs.  T.  Pvo.  S.  J.  Cattal.  4.  H.  Yardley.  5,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  L  Hind,  t'/ic,  W.  Badger.  Cock  and  Hen  or  Drake  and  Duck~l,  G. 
Cartmel.  2,  J.  D.  Nicboltinn.  3,  H.  Yardlpy.  4  and  5,  U  L.  Garnett.  vhc,l}. 
Gibson,  A.  Crostbwaite.  H-  Dean.  Game  BA^TAM^.—Black-hreanted  and  other 
Beds  ~Cock.-\,  Mrs  J.  WinsbiU.  2,  J.  R.  Fletcher.  8,  W.  F.  Addie.  4,  R. 
Brownlie.  iff  n.— Cup,  R.  Braithwaite.  2.  J.  R.  Fletcher.  3,  H.  J.  Nicholaon. 
4,W.  F.  Addie.  Any  othee  variety.— Cock.— Cup,  J.  Barlow.  2,  Bcllingham 
and  Gill.  8.  G.  Coulthard.  4.  J.  Cook.  Hen.—\,  R.  Brownlie.  2,  J.  Wioskiil. 
3,  G.  Coulthard.  4.  J.  R.  Fletcher.  Bantams,  oteier  than  Game.— B lac /j.— 
Cup,  W.  H.  Shackleton.  2.  J.  Walker.  3,  C.  &  J.  Illingworth.  Any  other 
variett/.—l,  H.  B.  Smith.     2.  H.  Beklou,    3,  J.  Walker. 

Geese.-I,  J.  Walker.  2,  T.  W.  L.  Hind.  Ti:--iKEr9.~l,  W.  Wykes.  2,  J. 
Walker.  Ddckb.— iToHcu.- 1  and  2,  J.Walker.  3.  J.  Brookwell.  Aylesbury.- 
Cup  and  2,  J.  Walker.  3,  W.  Wallace.  Any  variety.— I  and  3,  J.  Walker.  2,M. 
Leno. 

Special  Prizes  for  Local  Exoiritobs.— jrr.  E.  H.  Wilson's  Piece  of  Plate 
for  the  best  Pen  in  Local  Classes  was  awarded  to  T.  J.  Harrison.  Dorkings. — 
Chickens.— Cny.  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind.  BRAiiiiA 
PooTRAS.— Chickens.— 1.  P.  Cartmel.  2.  G.  Carter.  3,  J  Somervell.  Cociks- 
China.— I,  T.  J.  Harrison.  2,  G.  E.  Cartmel.  3,  R.  Cornthwaite.  Game.— 
CocA-frc/.-Cup,  J.  W.  &T  Parker.  2,  H.  Leighton.  3,  J.  C.  Parker.  Pullet.— 
Cup,  H.  I.  Hindson.  2,  H.  Leighion.  3,  J.  W.  Fawcett.  Broton-breaated.—i, 
H.  Leighton.  2,  Robinson  &  Braithwaite.  3,  H.J.  Hindson.  Spanish.— BiacA:.— 
Chickens.— 1, '2.  and  3,  C.  R.Kay.  HAiiBuriGns.— 1.  T.  Suart.  2,  J.  Foster.  3. 
J.H.Mann.  Ducks.— Cup,  E.  Cartmel.  2,  B.  S.  Willison.  3,  Mrs.  WilHson. 
Bantams.— 1,  Smith  &  Davi?.    2  and  8.  R.  Braithwaite. 

Pigeons.— Ca7-nVrs.—l  and  2,  J.  Walker.  Pouters  or  Croppers.— \,  A.  T. 
Byforl.  2,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  Antwerps.-l,  3.  Stanley.  2,  H.  Yardley. 
rjtmMers.— 1.  H.  Y'ardlev.  2,  J  Stanley.  Otvls. — 1,  A.  Simpson.  2,  H.  Beldon. 
Barbs.— 1  and  2,  J.  Walker.  Fantails—l  and  2.  J.  F.  Loversidge.  Turbits.—l 
and  2,  J.  F.  Loveraidge,  Turhit'i.-l  and  2.  G.  Richardson.  Jacohins.—l,  J. 
Walker.    2.  G.  Richarilson.     Varifty.-l,  A.  McKenzie.    2,  G.  Richardson. 

Cats. — Black,  White,  or  Black-and-white.— 1,  D.  Brsde.  2,  J.  Moorhouse. 
vhe,  W.  Wainwri^ht.  Any  other  colour.— 1  and  extra,  E.  Baxter.  2, 1.  Tyson. 
Foreign. — 1,  G.  Kirkbride.    2,  J.  Shaw. 


BYEWATS  OF  EXPERIENCE   IN   MANAGING 
BEES. 

A  SUGGESTED  plan  for  securing  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
honey  which  recently  appeared  in  the  American  "Bee-keeper's 
Magazine,"  recalls  certain  experiences  of  my  own  in  past  years, 
which  in  a  measure  support  the  plan  and  induce  me  to  scribble 
off  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  subject. 

"  The  plan  is  simply  to  keep  a  very  strong  stock  queenless 
during  the  period  of  the  greatest  flow  of  honey." 

Everybody  kno^va  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rivalry  going  on  in 
every  prosperous  hive  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  between  the  queen  bee  and  the  common  worker  bees  as  to 
which  of  them  shall  be  the  first  to  occupy  any  vacant  cells  that 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  hive.  Fer  a  time — I  may  say  at  different 
times — during  the  summer,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  together,  the 
queen  has  it  all  her  own  ^vay — that  is,  when  there  is  no  honey 
in  the  flowers  above  the  daily  wants  of  the  community ;  then 
the  queen  bee  fills  every  available  cell  with  eggs,  and  the  whole 
energy  of  the  hive  is  devoted  to  rearing  young  bees.  But  no 
sooner  is  there  a  superabundance  of  honey  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  than  a  change  comes  over  the  "  spirit  of  their  dream." 
The  young,  it  is  true,  are  not  neglected;  but  every  bee  that  can 
be  spared  for  the  work  rushes  oii  in  frantic  haste  to  make  the 
most  of  the  golden  harvest  which  lies  secreted  in  the  million 
flowers  around,  and  every  cell  that  can  be  laid  hold  of  is  quickly 
filled  with  the  precious  nectar.  It  is  at  this  time  the  rivalry  I 
have  alluded  to  takes  place  between  the  queen  and  her  subjects. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  heat  of  the  hive  at  this 
busy  time  developes  and  quickens  the  natural  functions  of  the 
queen.  Then  it  is  she  lays  sometimes  many  thousand  eggs  in 
a  single  day,  and  her  impulse  is  to  find  a  home  for  every  egg  in 
a  suitable  cell.  I  have  even  seen  her  at  such  times,  when  none 
are  to  be  found  empty,  sit  disconsolate  on  the  edge  of  a  comb 
and  lay  her  egga  at  random,  only  to  be  devoured  by  the  atten- 
dant bees. 


Equally  troubled  iu  their  different  way  at  such  times  are  the 
worker  bees  themselves.  The  sudden  iuflu-t  of  honey  which 
follows  upon  a  favourable  change  of  weather  at  the  favoured 
moments,  few  and  far  between,  which  our  fitful  climate  gives 
us,  often  finds  the  hive  totally  unprepared  to  garner  with  efii- 
ciency  the  precious  harvest.  Every  cell  ia  full  of  young  bees, 
and  the  queen  is  roaming  about  watching  her  opportuniiy  to 
re-occupy  the  cells  as  fast  as  they  are  untenanted  by  the  exit  of 
the  adult  young.  At  night  time  she  is  mistress  of  the  situation, 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  enforced  cessation  from  honey-gather- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that,  however  fast  the  bees  make  fresh 
comb  in  supers  or  elsewhere,  there  are  times  not  seldom  occur- 
ring when  a  heavy  loss  in  honey  is  sustained  owing  to  the  great 
fertility  of  the  queen,  which  prompts  her  to  anticipate  the  workers 
and  overfill  the  cells  with  brood. 

The  question  arises — it  has  often  suggested  itself  to  my  own 
mind— Can  we  in  any  way  meet  this  difficulty  and  check  the 
proceedings  of  the  queen,  so  as  to  give  full  opportunity  to  the 
bees  ?  I  believe  this  can  be  done,  and  there  are  several  ways 
of  compassing  this  desirable  object.  One  way  is  that  which  I 
have  referred  to  above  in  language  quoted  from  an  American 
source.  My  own  experience  as  a  bee-keeper  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  removal  of  a  queen  from  a  vigorous  hive  at  the  com- 
mencement of  good  houey-gathering  weather  will  usually  be 
followed,  if  the  thing  be  well  managed,  by  a  marked  and  unusual 
increase  in  the  harvest  of  honey  as  compared  with  other  hives 
in  the  same  apiary  not  so  treated,  even  though  they  may  be 
more  popuious  and  strong. 

Scarcely  a  year  has  passed  in  my  experience  which  does  not 
recall  some  instance  in  which  a  hive  that  has  lost  its  queen  (no 
doubt  unawares  to  the  bees,  as  not  unfrequently  happens)  has 
been  found  heavier  and  to  contain  purer  honey  than  more  active 
and  stronger  hives  in  which  the  queen  has  been  in  full  activity. 
How  many  are  the  instances,  too,  in  which  hives  have  been 
found  in  the  late  autumn  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  recently 
collected  honey  while  absolutely  tenantless ;  and  this  iu  many 
an  instance  doubtless  owing  to  the  same  cause — the  queen  bad 
died  or  been  lost  unperceived  by  the  bees,  who  themselves  died 
away  almost  suddenly  iu  large  numbers  at  the  last.  The  removal 
of  a  queen  is  the  difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  done  at 
swarming  time,  by  which  means  the  swarm,  returning  to  the 
hive,  will  generally  have  several  days  of  uninterrupted  honey- 
gathering  before  the  development  of  the  next  queen  and  the 
issue  of  the  swarm  again.  In  this  case,  of  course,  plenty  of  room 
should  be  given  in  supers  or  elsewhere  to  allow  the  bees  full 
opportunity  for  collecting  and  storing  honey. 

I  should  never  advise  any  violent  treatment  of  the  hive,  as  by 
driving  or  fumigating  with  a  view  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
queen;  more  harm  than  good  would  result  from  it.  A  queen, 
however,  may  often  be  seen  and  caught  in  a  super  with  glass 
windows,  without  the  bees  discovering  her  loss  for  many  days, 
in  which  time  much  honey  may  be  collected,  as  also  afterwards 
during  the  long  period  that  must  elapse  before  the  development 
of  the  young  queen,  in  the  case  of  their  subsequent  discovery  of 
their  queenless  state. 

Another  way  of  securing  the  same  object  is  to  entrap  the 
queen  in  a  super,  which  may  then  be  placed  over  an  adapting 
board  on  the  hive  with  passages  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  the 
queen  from  descending,  while  the  worker  bees  have  just  space 
enough  to  pass  up  and  down.  A  third  plan  for  meeting  the 
case  is  to  put  the  queen  into  a  "  queen  cage,"  and  confine  her  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  hive  or  in  a  super  as  long  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  In  this  case  she  could  be  restored  to  her 
subjects  by  being  set  at  liberty  on  the  cessation  of  the  honey- 
gathering  period.— B.  &  W. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  5. 

In  my  last  letter  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  idleness,  suft'er- 
ings,  and  sorrows  of  drone  bees,  and  their  melancholy  end ;  I 
now  come  to  notice  a  more  pleasing  theme— viz.,  some  of  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  working  bees.  There  is  really  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  iu  their  history  that  one 
hardly  knows  how  or  where  to  begin,  and  it  is  likely  that  when 
a  commencement  is  made  a  greater  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
making  a  finish. 

Though  poets  and  historians  of  all  ages  have  sung  and  written 
about  the  works  and  ways  of  bees,  the  subjects  on  which  they 
delighted  to  dwell  are  still  as  fresh  and  novel  as  ever  they  were. 
The  things  that  are  seen  and  approachable  in  bee  history  are 
quite  as  marvellous  as  those  that  are  unseen  and  unapproach- 
able. Yes ;  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about 
bees  in  bygone  ages,  and  all  that  may  be  written  for  ages  to 
come,  all  thoughtful  students  of  bee  history  during  the  nest 
century  will  find  a  world  of  wonders  and  mysteries  to  engage 
their  attention  and  excite  their  admiration. 

What  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  industry  do  we  find  in  a 
bee  hive  !  What  architectural  skill  is  displayed  in  the  formation 
of  cells  and  the  structural  arrangements  of  combs  I  Talk^about 
a  palace  of  marble  or  a  city  of  granite,  where  shall  we  find  any- 
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thing  produced  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  man  equal  to  a  city  of 
wax — the  habitation  of  a  swarm  of  betB  ?  What  else  can  be 
compared  to  it  for  economy  of  space  and  materials,  for  beauty 
and  cleannees,  and  for  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  ? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  operations  of  bees  are 
accomplished  in  the  absence  of  light.  They  need  neither  the 
light  of  the  sun  by  day  or  of  the  moon  by  night  for  indoor 
labours.  Inside  a  bee  hive  all  is  darkness,  and  yet  with  what 
unerring  exactness  and  exquisite  finish  everything  is  done!  No 
worker  in  the  community  needs  to  serve  one  minute  of  time  as 
an  apprentice,  for  the  youngest  worker  is  as  skilful  and  qualified 
as  the  most  aged  and  experienced. 

What  an  amount  of  work  is  done  by  a  swarm  of  bees  !  What 
countless  oiHces  and  services  which  cannot  be  named  or  clas- 
sified are  willingly  and  cheerfally  performed  by  the  workers 
every  hour  I  The  heaviest  work  of  the  bees  may  be  classed 
nnder  three  heads,  viz.,— 1,  comb-building;  2,  the  rearing  of 
brood ;  3,  the  gathering  and  storing  of  honey  ;  and  these  go  on 
simultaneously. 

In  honey  weather  a  very  large  swarm  put  into  an  empty  hive 
will  build  and  finish  from  5000  to  10,000  cells  a  day.  During 
the  first  forty-eight  hours  some  time  is  lost  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  combs  and  getting  some  fairly  begun.  After- 
wards comb-building  goes  on  with  great  rapidity.  Moreover,  the 
bees  have  to  create  the  materials  (the  bricks  and  mortar)  of  the 
combs.  Wax  is  not  gathered,  it  is  a  secretion  of  bees  and  costs 
them  mnch  toil  and  honey.  What  industry  is  manifested  by 
our  liliputian  servants  in  ranjing  fields  and  forests  for  honey 
wherewith  to  find  both  food  and  "  furniture"  for  their  homes  ! 
And  as  soon  as  cells  are  constructed  they  are  filled  with  either 
honey,  or  brood,  or  pollen. 

Let  us  now  think  of  the  toil  of  nursing.  Young  bees  need  a 
great  deal  of  food  and  nursing  before  they  are  ten  days  old. 
During  these  ten  days  food  enough  is  put  into  their  cradle  cells 
to  rear  them  up  to  full-grown  adult  life.  Every  little  grub  (and 
there  are  at  least  one  thousand  produced  daily)  requires  food 
enough  to  fill  its  cell  before  it  is  sealed  up  at  the  end  of  ten 
days.  How  carefully  the  food  is  mixed  and  kneaded  before  it 
is  given  to  the  young  !  and  all  this  is  done  by  foster-mothers — 
the  working  bees.  The  maternal  duties  of  the  queens  (the  real 
mother  bees)  extend  no  further  than  the  production  and  laying 
of  eggs ;  and  we  lately  have  seen  that  in  this  work  of  pro- 
duction the  physical  powers  of  queens  are  heavily  taxed.  The 
industry  of  bees  can  never  be  compassed  by  man;  his  highest 
conceptions  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 

Let  us  now  have  a  few  words  on  the  sagacity  of  bees.  No  bee- 
master  need  rack  his  ingenuity  to  find  evidence  of  the  sagacity 
of  bees.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  shape  and  formation  of  their 
cells,  which  dip  or  slant  downwards.  Cells  are  made  for  both 
brood  and  honey,  and  of  course  answer  admirably  for  cradles 
and  store-room.  If  for  breeding  purposes  merely,  they  would 
have  been  probably  made  quite  horizontal,  but  if  made  quite 
horizontal  they  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  fill  with 
honey ;  but  the  bees  have  wisely  given  them  a  dip,  so  that  they 
are  more  easily  filled  with,  and  are  better  receptacles  of,  honey. 
If  a  bit  of  guide  comb  be  given  to  bees,  with  the  slant  running 
upwards,  they  accept  the  comb  but  reverse  the  dip  of  the  cells. 
See  also  the  ladders  used  by  bees  to  shorten  their  journeys  in- 
doors. If  a  swarm  put  into  an  empty  hive  do  not  nearly  fill  it, 
the  bees  let  down  two  or  three  ladders  or  ropes  of  bees  on  which 
the  outside  workers  can  more  readily  ascend  to  the  store-rooms. 
What  thoughtful  care  is  often  manifested  by  the  bees  of  full 
hives  in  cold  spring  days  and  nights  !  At  this  season  bees  are 
instinctively  anxious  to  multiply  their  numbers  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  set  eggs  in  as  many  cells  as  they  can  cover.  If 
the  weather  become  very  cold  bees  cluster  in  the  doorways,  and 
thus  make  excellent  sandbags  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  hives 
and  save  the  brood  from  being  chilled.  In  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  fields  what  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  windy  weather 
by  bees  !  Theycannotfly  against  the  wind.  They  will  go  round 
the  base  of  a  hill,  oven  if  it  is  a  mile  farther,  than  over  it.  In 
such  weather  bees  seek  the  shelter  of  banks  and  hedges,  and 
may  be  often  seen  flying  at  great  speed  along  open  ditches  ;  and 
when  there  is  no  kind  of  protection  to  be  found,  they  fly  so 
low  that  it  may  be  said  of  them  they  are  kissing  the  surface  as 
they  fly  along.  The  sagacity  of  beca  is  sometimes  evident  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  flowers  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  a  super- 
abundance of  bees  for  the  honey  flowers.  How  frequently  have 
we  Been  bees  disappointed  in  going  from  flower  to  flower  in 
search  of  honey.  They  were  too  late ;  others  had  secured  the 
sweets.  After  trying  several  flowers  without  success,  we  have 
seen  them  rise  like  a  rocket  and  go  to  another  part  of  the  field. 

Instances  of  sagacity  may  be  often  witnessed  in  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  swarming — in  the  alterations  of  their  programme 
— by  resolving  not  to  swarm  owing  to  unfavourable  symptoms 

after  preparations  have  been  made,  also  in  their  attempts  at 
housebreaking  and  robbery.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  bees  when 
they  find  that  their  hives  and  homes  are  lazar  houses  of  foul 
brood  so  unendurable  that  they  abandon  them  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere,  and  it  maybe  in  a  strange  country  ?— A,  Pettigkew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Enclosdke  foe  Fowls  (S.  C.).— A  fence  of  strained  wire  netting,  large- 
meBlieii,  G  feet  high,  will  answer  your  purpose  (if  one  wing  be  cut),  and 
effectually  con&ne  your  hens.  The  wings  may  be  cut  at  once,  and  will  not 
require  to  be  done  again  till  after  the  next  moult.  The  feathers  should  be 
cut  down  to  the  quill,  but  not  lower  nor  into  it.  You  may  choose  among 
Spani.sh,  Hamburgbs,  Iloudaus,  and  Crcve-Cu-urs.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
and  for  layers  only,  we  prefer  the  two  latter,  and  of  those  two  the  last. 

Deaf  Ears  of  Hamburohs  (J.  D.).— However  good  the  parents  may  be 
in  white  d-'af  ears,  there  will  always  be  some  chickens  that  are  inferior,  but 
they  will  be  very  few.  They  fall  off  in  moulting  time.  Thoy  acquire  a  red 
tinge  if  they  are  much  driven  about,  but  we  have  always  found  that  if  w6 
bred  from  good  parents  we  have  had  good  birds.  Our  experience  of  faulty 
ears  is,  that  a  httle  failing  in  that  respect  is  often  overlooked  for  the  sake  of 
other  valuable  properties,  and  the  fact  is  forgotten  that  defects  are  mora 
certainly  transmitted  than  virtues. 

Wolverhampton  Show.— Mr.  J.  Biddle  informs  us  that  his  Dark  Brahma 
pullet  won  the  fourth  prize. 

Bahleysugar  for  Bees  (iiozt^/to).— Barleysugar  can  best  be  given  to 
bees  by  thrusting  a  stick  at  a  time  in  among  the  combs  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.    Take  care  to  leave  the  entrance  unblocked  by  the  barleysngar. 

Qdeen-raisino.— "  ,;.  C.E."  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  says  that  full 
directions  are  in  Mr.  Hunter's  "  Manual  of  Bee-koeping." 
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Camden  Sqoare.  London. 

Iiat.61°8a'40"W.;  Long.  0'  8'0"  W.;  Altitnae,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.II. 

In  the  Day. 
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deg. 
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deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Wo.   3 

29  864 

83  1 

«M 

N.E. 

S7.0 

37  8 

80.0 

49.3 

27  8 



Th.  10 

25.916 

3:).6 

28.5 

N. 

86,3 

36.7 

26,8 

72.0 

23.2 



Fri.  U 

29.896 

26  8 

28  3 

N. 

85  6 

28.8 

25.4 

29,8 

24,2 



Sat.  12 

29  887 

28.0 

26.5 

W. 

35  2 

35.9 

23.0 

55.6 

210 



Sun,  IS 

21762 

29,3 

29  0 

s. 

81,3 

85  3 

234 

51.6 

21.0 

0,222 

Mo.  14 

29.507 

S6.2 

35  6 

s.w. 

34.7 

4S.3 

28,6 

80.7 

28.7 

0.180 

Tu.  15 

29  478 

47.7 

40  6 

S.W. 

34  3 

52.0 

36  6 

72.8 

81.8 

0.041 

Means 

29,759 

S8.0 

32.1 

85.4 

890 

27.5 

68  8 

25.4 

0.413 

BEMABES. 

9tli. — 'White  frost ;  fair  but  very  cold  all  day ;  less  windy  towards  night ;  no 

fog  here,  but  very  thick  and  black  in  town. 
10th. — White  froat  in  morningj  fiue  all  day :  slight  fog  between  7  and  8  p.m., 

but  soon  cleared  off. 
11th. — Very  dense  fog  all  day,  and  at  times  very  dark,  but  the  snn  seen  plainly 

through  it,  so  that  it  was  not  cloud  but  fog  that  made  it  so  dark;  in 

Loodon  it  was  fearfully  dark. 
12th.— Rather  foggy  early,  but  a  very  fine  bright  day.  though  very  cold. 
13th. — Fog,  but  soon  cleared  off,  a  bright  pleasant  day;  snow  commenced  a 

little  b&fore  7  p.m.,  and  ceased  at  9;  nearly  3  iuches  deep  fell  in  these 

two  bourn. 
14tb. — Fine  morning,  snow  still  on  the  ground ;  a  very  fine  pleasant  day,  but 

rain  in  the  evening. 
15tb.— Kain  all  the  early  part  of  the  day;  fiue  afternoon;  but  rain  again  in 

the  eveuing. 
A  cold  week,  especially  the  11th,  on  which  day  the  temperature  did  not  rise 
to  freezing  even  by  the  sun  thermometer. — G.  J.  Svmons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— February  16. 
Prices  of  aH  kinds  of  best  fruit  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  supply 
getting  shorter.    The  market  is  well  stocked  with  early-forced  vegetables,  the 
Channel  Islands  sending  gocjd  samples  of  Ashleat  Kidney  Potatoes. 


Apples i  sieve  1 

Apricots dozen  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12 

Currants j  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse....    tb.  3 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  1 


Artichokes dozen    4 

Asparagus ^100    6 

French bundle  18 

Beans,  Kidney..,.    T^'-lOO    2 

Beet,  lied fdozen    1 

Broccoli bundle    0 

Brusaela  Sprouts    j  sieve    2 

Cabbage dozen    1 

Carrots bunch    0 

Capsicums *^^  lU J    1 

Caubflower 'dozen    2 

Celery bundle    1 

ColewortB..  doz.  bunches    2 

Cucumbers each    1 

Endive dozen    1 

Fennel bunch    0 

Garlic lb.    0 

Herbs bunch    0 

Horseradish bundle    4 

Lettuce dozen    0 

French  Cabbage    ....    1 


d.    B.  d. 
0to2    0 


C 
0 
0 
0    12 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Nectarines dozen  0 

Oranges ^100  6 

Peaches dozen  0 

Pears, kitchen.. ,.    dozen  0 

deaecrt dozen  2 

Pine  Apples lb.  1 

Plums..   4  sieve  0 

Quinces    bushel  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawbentes lb.  0 

Walnuts.   bushel 


d.   B  d. 

OtoO    0 


ditto ^100    1 


VEGETABLES. 


0to6 
0     10 


Leeks bnnch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz.bunohea 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do... 

New lb. 

Radishes,,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsaty, bundle 

Scorzoiiera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows. ..... 


B.  d.     e.  d. 

0  4 too    0 

1  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day      Day   I 

of      I    oi 
Month  Week. 


FEBEUAEY  24— MARCH  1,  1876. 


Th 
F 

S 

Son 

M 

To 

W 


[Rcyal  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
Itnyal  IIorticQltural  Society's  Adjourned  Meet,  at  3  p.m. 
Qiieckett  (Microscopical)  Club  at  8  P.M. 
Koyal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  p.m. 

QUINQUAGESIMA 

Koyal  Geographical  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 

[mittees  at  11  A.M. 
Koyal  Hortionltaral  Society's  Fruit  and  Floral  Corn- 


Average 

Temperatare  near 

London. 


Day. 
47.1 
47.7 
47.2 
47.7 
40.1 
47.4 
48.7 


NiBht, 
82  8 
32.7 
336 
335 
32,8 
S3.6 
34.7 


Mean, 
89.9 
40.2 
40,4 
40,6 
40,9 
40,5 
41.7 


Sun 
Rises. 


h.  m. 

6  59 

6  67 

6  65 


46 


Son 

Sets. 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


h.  m. 

4  84 

5  .02 

7  10 

8  80 

9  51 
11  17 
Mom. 


aroon'B 

Age. 


Days. 

29 
N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Clock 
before 
Sun. 


IS  28 

13  14 

13  4 

12  63 

12  42 

12  80 

12  18 


Day 
o! 

Year. 


69 
60 
61 


From  obserrations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  47.8^ ;  and  its  night  temperatare 


CULTUBE  OP  CEOTONS  AND  MABANTAS   FOB 
EXHIBITION. 

HE  first-named  genus  of  ornamental-foliaged 
plants  is  well  adapted  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, and  the  species  best  adapted  for  that 
purpose  are  of  very  easy  culture.  The  staple 
potting  material  is  good  turfy  loam  from  an 
upland  pasture.  The  turf  should  be  cut  thin 
and  stored  for  about  three  months  before 
using  it.  One-third  of  the  compost  should 
be  tiu-fypcat,  with  a  little  silver  sand  added, 
and  I  have  found  some  broken  crocks  mixed 
■with  the  soil  to  be  benefioial.  The  Crotons  require  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water  during  the  growing  period  and 
a  highly  moist  atmosphere  ;  70"'  at  night  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months  is  a  suitable  temperature.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained  :  not  only  is  this  of  the  first 
importance  when  the  plants  are  repotted,  but  some  of 
the  fibrous  peat  should  be  shaken  free  from  soil  and 
carefully  placed  over  the  drainage  before  putting  in  the 
compost.  I  have  seen  small  plants  which  had  been  potted 
in  fine  soil  produce  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  active 
roots  in  the  drainage. 

Crotons  are  very  much  a  prey  to  insect  pests.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  clean,  else  the  beauty  of  the  foliage 
is  sadly  marred.  Mealy  bug  is  the  worst  to  deal  with, 
and  if  this  gains  a  footing  on  C.  angustifolium  the  plant 
had  better  be  destroyed.  Some  of  the  large-leaved  species 
may  be  cleansed  by  careful  washing  by  hand  with  soapy 
water.  Red  spider  is  another  formidable  enemy  if  it  is 
not  observed  in  time.  Syringing  the  plants  daily  with 
clear  tepid  rain  water  will  keep  it  in  check  ;  but  if  this  is 
done  carefully  from  the  first  the  spider  will  either  be  de- 
stroyed, or  will  not  increase  enough  to  do  harm.  Brown 
scale  also  fastens  on  the  stems  and  does  mischief  if  it  is 
not  removed  by  hand-washing. 

Then,  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  plants  should  be 
placed.  Who  has  not  admired  the  splendid  specimens  of 
C.  angustifolium  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions,  its  pen- 
dulous leaves  piled  one  over  the  other,  and  drooping  grace- 
fully until  the  tips  of  the  leaves  touch  the  ground  ?  while 
as  to  the  colour,  one  may  well  quote  the  words  of  the 
poet,  describing  the  doors  of  the  chariot  that  was  sent  to 
convey  home  the  spirits  of  the  old  Scottish  Covenanters. 
They  were — 

"  bright  and  shining. 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining." 

But  to  obtain  the  leaves  of  this  bright  golden  tint  the 
plants  must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass,  and  be  exposed 
to  full  bright  sunshine.  I  will  name  a  few  only  of  those 
best  adapted  for  exhibition.  Besides  C.  angustifolium 
alluded  to  above, 

C.  variegafum  is  a  very  old-established  species,  and 
when  well  grown  the  glossy  green  ground  colour  of  the 
leaves  sets  off  to  advantage  the  rich  gold  of  the  margins 
and  midribs. 

C.  Wiesmannii  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  has  already 
proved  to  be  a  grand  species  for  exhibition.     The  leaves 
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retain  their  splendid  golden  colour  under  shade,  but  when 
the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  light  the  leaves  are  of  tho 
brightest  gold. 

0.  undulatimi  when  well  grown  is  also  a  splendid 
species.  The  leaves  are  large,  wavy,  beautifully  variegated 
in  then'  different  stages  with  yellow,  pink,  and  crimson. 

C.  niajcsticum  is  a  noble  species  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction still ;  the  leaves  gracefully  recurve  or  droop,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  very  graceful.  The  colour  is  olive  green 
and  yellow,  which  latter  colour  changes  to  crimson  as 
the  leaves  become  older. 

The  above  selection  is  amply  sufficient  for  exhibition 
purposes  if  they  are  shown  simply  as  foliage  plants.  If 
a  class  is  devoted  to  this  genus  alone,  say  six  sorts, 
then  others  would  require  to  be  added.  C.  ovalifolium, 
C.  Veitchianum,  C.  Toungii,  and  C.  maximum  are  dis- 
tinct and  first-rate. 

Makantas  are  also  well  adapted  for  exhibition,  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  species  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
the  plants  have  distinctive  features  of  a  high  character. 
Indeed,  whether  for  exhibition  or  for  the  decoration  of 
the  plant  stove,  they  are  indispensable. 

The  treatment  as  regards  potting  and  watering  is  the 
same  as  for  Crotons,  except  that  the  potting  material 
should  be  mostly  of  turfy  peat,  to  which  a  third  of  turfy 
loam  may  be  added.  The  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  but  require  the  usual  shade  given  to  stove  plants 
in  general.  Water  abundantly  when  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth,  and  maintain  a  high  moist  temperature. 

I  will  name  only  a  few  of  the  best  sorts.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  must  be  placed  M.  VcitcJtiana.  The  plant  when 
full  grown  is  over  3  feet  in  height.  The  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  purple,  which  shows  through  to  the  upper 
side,  which  is  beautifully  marked  with  blotches  of  yellow 
and  greyish  white.  This  is  altogether  a  splendid-foliaged 
plant.  M.  illustris,  M.  Lindeniana,  M.  rosea  picta,  and 
M.  Van  den  Heckei  are  all  fine  sorts. — J.  Douglas. 


CHKTSANTHEMUM8   AND    THEIR    CULTUEE— 
"EXTENUATING  CIECDMSTANCES." 

No.  1. 

Few,  if  any,  plants  during  their  season  of  flowering 
are  capable  of  producing  such  a  gorgeous  display  as  do 
Chrysanthemums.  They  produce  also,  it  must  be  added, 
not  unfrequently  some  disappointment.  Let  me  explain, 
for  the  matter  is  worthy  of  being  alluded  to  for  the  in- 
formation of  employers,  and  as  just  to  the  employed. 

I  have  been  many  years  a  grower  of  Chrysanthemums ; 
and  while  I  was  as  successful  as  my  neighbours  and  was 
not  often  found  fault  with,  still  my  employer  seldom 
failed  to  let  me  know  that  his  blooms  were  inferior  to 
those  he  had  seen  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  this 
tlower.  At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  one  of  those  exhi- 
bitions. Last  autumu,  however,  a  visit  to  "town"  en- 
abled me  to  see  the  plants  at  the  Temple  and  also  those 
in  some  of  the  principal  nurseries. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Temple,  where  I  found  a  glow- 
ing display,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  names 
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and  notes,  and  not  a  few  expressing  snrprise  that  they  conld 
not  have  such  highly  perfected  blooms  at  home.  One  lady 
especially  was  in  trouble  at  the  comparison  she  was  insti- 
tuting between  her  plants  at  home  and  the  noble  specimens 
arranged  by  Mr.  Newton.  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
the  lady,  and  to  our  conversation  we  soon  had  quite  a  little 
crowd  of  listeners.  I  first  inquired  if  she  had  a  large  con- 
servatory;  to  which  she  replied,  "  No,  but  I  have  a  very  nice 
greenhouse  with  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  as  I  am  told  that 
these  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  open  garden  all  the 
summer  I  cannot  eee  why  I  should  not  have  plants  equally 
fine."  "But,"  I  inquired,  "have  you  well  examined  these 
plants?  because,  as  plants,  I  think  we  cannot  call  them  fine 
at  all.  The  blooms  are  splendid,  but  the  plants  are — trees." 
"  What !  are  not  these  plants  fine?  Pray  explain  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  lady,  which  I  did  as  nearly  as  possible 
m  the  following  words  : — 

"It  is  neceEsary  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are 
on  a  platform  much  higher  than  the  border  in  which  the 
pots  are  plunged,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  our  elevation  and 
their  depression,  the  flowers  are  higher  than  our  heads;  then 
if  we  examine  carefully  we  must  see  that  the  pots  touch  each 
other,  and  that  each  plant  is  but  a  single  stem  surmounted 
by  three  or  four  blooms.  Now,  if  we  take  out  a  single  plant 
and  place  it  on  the  walk  we  find  it,  as  a  plant,  has  no  beauty, 
and  the  few  fine  blooms  are  high  over  our  heads.  Sup- 
pose, further,  we  elevate  such  a  plant  on  your  greenhouse 
stage,  how  would  it  look  ?"  "  Indeed,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
"  I  did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  such  plants  would  not  have 
room  in  my  house  at  all;  but  cannot  we  have  those  fine 
blooms  except  on  tall  plants?"  I  explained  that  such  fine 
blooms  cannot  be  had  otherwise  than  by  limiting  their  number 
and  growing  the  plants  for  a  long  period  without  stopping 
them.  Such  plants  evince  skilful  culture,  but  they  have  had 
special  care,  and  have  teen  provided  for  a  special  purpose. 

Now,  it  is  very  essential  that  that  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
lady,  I  take  it,  represented  a  hundred  others  who  witness  and 
admire,  but  who  cannot  be  expected  to  discriminate  in  a 
practical  manner  and  appreciate  fully  the  different  circum- 
stances and  objects  connected  with  growing  plants  and  flowers 
for  a  special  and  public  purpose  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
which  must  be  produced  for  home  effect  and  by  home  appli- 
ances on  the  other. 

Something  further  may  be  also  kept  in  mind.  The  plants 
produced  for  public  exhibition  receive  almost  the  undivided 
care  of  an  able  cultivator.  His  other  duties  are  subsidiary. 
He  has  no  hungry  cook  crying  aloud  for  every  delicacy  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  he  has  no  Grapes  which  need  hia 
care,  no  Cucumbers  to  be  smitten  by  disease  or  Melons  with 
red  spider.  He  has  no  succeasional  batches  of  ornamental 
plants  to  provide  for  the  conservatory,  dinner  table,  and  draw- 
ing-room, which  must  be  furnished  at  all  seasons.  He  has  no 
dinner  parties  to  supply  with  fruit  and  vegetables  forced  and 
unforced,  and  a  hundred  other  demands  which  divide  his 
thought,  energies,  and  attention. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  this  matter,  which  affects  so 
intimately  gardeners  and  their  employers,  has  not  had  the 
prominence  given  to  it  that  the  subject  demands.  Exhibitions 
are  visited,  and  special  results  of  special  effort  are  submitted 
for  admiration,  but  seldom  are  the  real  facts  connected  with 
their  production  realised.  By  the  accidental  meeting  with  the 
lady  referred  to  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  a  favour  to  some 
gardener  who  was  probably  doing  his  best  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  but  who  would  have  had  much  difiiculty  in  explain- 
ing why  hia  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  so  fine  as 
those  which  his  mistress  would  have  described  to  him,  and 
produced  by  plants  and  under  circumstances  of  which  both 
mistress  and  man  were  ignorant.  But  if  I  did  a  favour  to  the 
gardener  I  conferred  one  also  on  the  lady,  who  was  very  glad 
to  be  informed  on  the  matter,  no  doubt  as  preventing  her 
making  a  complaint  on  inadequate  grounds. 

It  may  be  said  in  honour  of  employers  generally  that  they 
are  loth  to  complain  without  reason,  and  that  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  listen  to  "  extenuating  circumstances  "  when  such 
have  real  weight.  It  is  to  instruct  where  I  think  instruction 
is  needed  that  I  pen  these  remarks,  for  an  object  cannot  be 
correctly  judged  without  a  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  producer,  and,  it  may  be,  the  multi- 
farious nature  of  his  duties. 

As  this  is  the  usual  period  for  commencing  preparations  for 
the  autumn  display,  I  will  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  that  I  noticed  in  London.     They  were  King  of  Den- 


mark, White  Beverley,  Prince  Alfred,  Gloria  Mundi,  Empress 
of  India,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Golden  Beverley, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Pink  Perfection,  Garibaldi,  White  Globe, 
Alfred  Salter,  Nil  Desperandum,  Jardin  des  Plantes  (bronze, 
and  yellow),  John  Salter,  Fingal,  and  White  Venus.  Those 
were  the  finest  blooms.  I  saw  also  highly  attractive  plants  of 
the  following: — Princess  of  Teck,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
Aureum  Multiflorum,  Aimce  Ferriere,  Ariadne,  Progne  (sweet- 
scented).  Lady  Talfourd,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Jnhe  Lagraviere. 
The  best  of  the  Pompons  were  Acme  of  Perfection,  Miss  Julia, 
Golden  Aurora,  Antonius,  Mr.  Aste,  Madame  Martha,  Marie 
Stuart,  Bob,  Little  Harry,  Andromeda,  Mr.  Dix,  and  Dick 
Turpin.  In  the  Japanese  section  Elaine  is  the  most  useful. 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Garnet,  Cry  Kung,  Red  Dragon,  and  The 
Cossack  I  also  noted  as  amongst  the  best. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  useful  selection,  and  if  strong 
cuttings  are  selected  now  and  not  weakened  by  a  high  tempe- 
rature, and  if  the  plants  are  treated  liberally,  receiving  no 
checks  by  being  pot-bound  or  insuificiently  watered,  a  display 
will  be  produced  next  November  which  will  amply  reward  the 
grower  for  his  vigOance  and  attention.  I  will  add  further 
notes  on  the  summer  culture  of  the  plants  in  a  future  com 
munioation. — A  Countbt  Gardener. 


PEAKS  AND   THEIR   CULTURE.— No.  2. 

Old  Pear  trees  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance  from  the 
barren  state  in  which  they  continue  year  after  year.  Vigorous 
shoots  are  often  plentiful  enough,  and  add  to  our  vexation  by 
the  clear  evidence  which  they  afford  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  feebleness.  Perhaps  the  worst  aspect  under  which  it 
presents  itself  is  in  trees  of  choice  kinds  trained  to  walls. 
Now  wall  space  is  most  valuable,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  huge  old  trees,  each  spreading  its  barren  branches 
over  300  or  400  square  feet  of  it.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  It  may  help  to  render  our  answer  more  distinct  if  we 
first  of  all  inquire.  What  have  we  done  to  them  ?  An  ardent 
reformer  was  once  showing  me  some  old  Pear  trees  with  mag- 
nificent spurs,  such  as  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  perfect,  and  de- 
scribing how  he  intended  "  improving  "  them  by  cutting  away 
all  the  old  spurs  to  make  them  neat,  and  to  have  the  fruit 
close  to  the  stems  !  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  re- 
former's services  were  dispensed  with  after  another  season. 
Such  instances  of  foolish  mutilation  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. I  for  one  must  plead  guilty  to  some  blunders  in  that 
direction.  Spurs  are  formed  solely  to  obtain  fruit ;  to  remove 
them  is  to  set  aside  all  chances  of  a  crop  till  fresh  spurs  are 
formed,  and  that  crop  will  be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  spurs  within  certain  limita.  Let  ua,  therefore, 
never  hastily  remove  old  spurs.  If  they  are  crowded  thin 
them,  cut  away  or  cleanse  any  diseased  parts  as  may  appear 
best,  manure  the  soU,  and  apply  liberal  surface-dressings  to 
induce  a  plentiful  formation  of  roots  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
BoU.  Give  this  plan  a  fair  trial,  say  about  three  years,  and  if 
then  fertility  does  not  ensue,  waste  no  more  time  over  the 
spurs  but  cut  off  the  branches  themselves  to  within  6  or 
8  inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  graft  some  other  sort  upon 
them — a  graft  to  each  branch.  Such  an  attempt  to  renovate 
old  spurs  is,  of  course,  only  desirable  when  the  variety  is  of 
known  exceUence ;  in  all  other  instances  graft  at  once.  The 
grafting  may  be  done  successfully  and  with  excellent  results, 
even  when  the  stems  are  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  I  once 
so  grafted  a  couple  of  very  old  trees  with  perfectly  hollow 
boles.  The  grafts  grew  with  surprising  vigour,  forming  as  fine 
a  lot  of  fruitful  branches  as  conld  be  wished.  Subsequently 
when  the  quaint  old  trees  became  laden  with  excellent  fruit 
they  were  regarded  as  great  curiosities ;  they  certainly  were 
remarkable,  as  clearly  demonstrating  by  what  simple  means  a 
recuperation  of  fertility  may  be  promptly  effected. 

Orchard  trees,  whether  of  a  bush,  pyramidal,  or  standard 
form,  are  all  amenable  to  this  treatment.  Whenever  yon  have 
trees  which  are  unfertile,  or  varieties  which  prove  unsuitable 
for  your  particular  soil  or  climate,  never  destroy,  but  cut-back 
and  graft.  In  doing  this  it  waa  once  customary  to  remove  the 
entire  head  of  a  faulty  standard,  cutting  it  back  to  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  bole.  Now  we  do  better  by  a  moderate 
shortening  of  the  branches,  removing  all  the  spray,  leaving 
lengths  of  G  feet  and  upwards,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  main 
and  many  of  the  lateral  branch  stems,  using  a  dozen  or  two 
of  grafts  instead  of  only  three  or  four,  and  thus  saving  all  the 
time  which  was  formerly  wasted  in  reforming  the  head  of 
each  tree,  the  graft-growth  being  devoted  solely  to  its  legiti- 
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mate  work— the  formation  of  fruiting  wood.  Bush  trees  are 
treated  upon  the  same  principle  by  grafting  every  main  branch 
after  it  is  shortened  to  about  a  foot  from  the  stem.  Pyra- 
mids also  have  a  graft  inserted  in  every  side  branch,  the  form 
of  a  cone  being  retained  by  leaving  the  lower  branches  a  foot 
in  length,  and  graduating  upwards  to  some  3  or  4  inches 
near  the  top.  The  principle  which  rules  the  operation  in 
each  instance  is  to  retain  what  may  be  termed  the  frame- 
work of  each  tree,  regarding  the  stem  and  main  branches  as 
supports  for  the  fruiting  wood,  and  which,  when  once  formed, 
should  be  retained  so  long  as  they  answer  that  purpose. — 
Edwabd  Luckhuest. 


LIBONIA   FLORIBUNDA  CULTURE. 

Considering  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  above  plant 
blooms,  its  long  duration  and  easy  culture,  I  think  that  it  is 
not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  deserves ;  to  promote  its  more 
general  employment  as  a  decorative  plant  I  will  state  the  mode 
of  culture  which  I  find  sucoessful.  Cuttings  taken  at  the 
present  time  and  inserted  in  good  sandy  soil  will  readily  strike 
root  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  CO '.  I  generally  place  three  or 
four  cuttings  in  a  small  pot,  and  as  soon  as  struck  give  them 
a  shift  without  disturbing  the  ball,  as  by  this  means  bushy 
plants  are  sooner  formed  than  by  growing  only  one  plant  in  a 
pot.  A  sandy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  leaf  mould  is  a 
good  compost  to  grow  them  in  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  after  which  a  little  decayed  manure  should  be  added. 

By  growing  them  on  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  house  they  are 
ready  to  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  Azaleas,  &a.,  when 
the  latter  are  placed  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  the  Libonias 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Azaleas,  with  the  exception  of 
the  soil  they  are  grown  in.  When  the  time  arrives  for  housing 
them  they  will  be  found  to  have  grown  into  stiff  bushy  plants 
studded  with  numerous  buds,  to  burst  forth  ere  long  into 
beautiful  crimson  and  orange  flowers,  which  open  at  a  time  of 
year  when  flowers  are  generally  scarce. 

For  duration  of  blooming  it  is  one  of  the  best  greenhouse 
plants,  as  with  tolerable  attention  it  may  be  kept  in  flower 
from  December  to  March,  producing  a  good  eiJeot  when  placed 
amongst  Deutzias,  Corouillas,  &a.  It  is  also  useful  for  cutting 
from  for  bouquets,  and  is  generally  admii'ed  by  ladies. 

After  the  blooming  season  is  over  the  plants  may  be  shifted, 
or,  if  convenience  requires,  only  the  surface  soil  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a  rich  compost,  and  the  pots  placed  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  the  time  comes  round  to 
remove  them  out  of  doors  again.  They  require  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  especially  during  their  growing  season  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  a  shedding  of  the  lower  leaves  is  the 
consequence. — W.  W. 


LEEKS. 

Cambeia  may  have  adopted  for  its  emblem  the  Leek  for  its 
usefulness  and  to  spite  its  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Anglia 
had  adopted  the  Rose,  Scotia  the  spiny  dreaded  Thistle,  and 
Hibernia  the  lowly  mystic  Shamrock.  The  Rose  emblematic  of 
the  beautiful,  the  Thistle  of  resistance,  and  the  Shamrock  of 
dependance,  all  lack  the  representative  utility  expressed  by  the 
Leek.  Leek  is  not  a  greatly  favoured  article  of  Welsh  vegetable 
diet,  and  is  not  cultivated  by  the  possessors  of  gardens,  in 
small  or  large  plots,  as  are  Gooseberries  by  the  Lancastrians 
or  Celery  by  the  Sheffield  cutlers.  It  is  not  in  Wales  or  among 
the  Welsh  that  the  Leek  finds  its  votaries.  It  is  not  until  we 
advance  to  and  even  pass  the  "  border  "  northward  that  we 
find  extended  and  careful  culture  given  the  Leek,  and  where  it 
is  valued  at  its  worth  as  an  ingredient  of  soups,  stews,  &c. 
There  the  occupier  of,  it  may  be,  but  a  rod  of  ground  brings 
to  bear  upon  his  Leek  trenches  so  much  skill  and  enthusiasm 
as  to  attain  a  result  shaming  that  of  those  of  vastly  higher 
pretensions. 

In  Leek  culture  size  is  the  all-important  object  sought — a 
stout  stem  well  blanched.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  high 
culture,  affording  rich  soil  and  very  liberal  treatment  during 
growth.  The  practice  of  some  is  to  raise  their  plants  in  gentle 
heat  as  for  Celery,  and  transplant  to  well-manured  trenches, 
and  dose  frequently  with  manure  water,  and  blanch  with  soil 
as  for  Celery.  This  plan  answers  well;  but  I  find  a  result 
almost  if  not  quite  equal  at  a  considerable  lessened  entail  of 
labour,  by  sowing  the  seed  the  first  open  weather  in  March  in 
drUh  18  inches  apart  on  ground  that  has  been  trenched  and 
heayily  manured  in  autumn,  and  thrown-up  roughly  for  the 


winter,  and  thrown  level  in  February,  giving  a  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure  and  wood  ashes,  pointing-in  a  few  days 
prior  to  sowing.  Some  fine  wood  ashes  are  sprinkled  in  the 
drills  after  sowing,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  rather  thinly. 
Hoeing  is  practised  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  3  inches  apart,  and  then  to  G  inches,  leaving  the 
strongest  each  time,  and  every  other  plant  is  removed  as  re- 
quired for  soup,  the  plants  being  left  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  after  May  liquid  manure  is  poured  between  the  rows, 
blanching  being  effected  by  ashes,  sawdust,  or  cocoa  refuse. 
For  general  purposes  I  sow  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  thin  to 
0  inches  apart,  take  out  every  other  plant  as  required  through 
the  summer,  and  do  not  blanch. 

Henry's  Prize  Leek  has  been  looked  upon  hitherto  as  the 
finest  sort,  it  and  Ayton  Castle  Giant  having  probably  still  the 
longest  and  cleanest  stem  ;  but  Carentan  last  year  had  a  stem 
twice  the  thickness  but  shorter,  appearing  a  giant  Mussel- 
burgh, and  as  like  in  growth  as  two  Leeks  not  having  the  same 
name  can  be,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  kind  for  general 
purposes. — A.  G. 

WAE  WITH  INSECTS.— No.  2. 

Now  is  the  time  to  wage  war  with  outdoor  insects  as  well  as 
those  inside,  while  they  are  comparatively  scarce  and  not  very 
active.  Wait  another  month  and  it  will  take  three  times  the 
amount  of  labour  to  exterminate  them,  while  the  result  will 
be  less  satisfactory.  Depend  upon  it,  their  head  quarters  are 
not  far  from  the  places  which  they  visited  last  summer. 
Crevices  of  walls,  old  shreds,  and  spaces  between  fruit  buds 
and  branches  are  favourite  winter  resorts  for  them.  With  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  they  may  be  seen  there  now,  though 
perhaps  quite  inactive ;  but  a  few  sunny  days  of  spring  will 
bring  them  out  in  strong  force,  and  trees  which  appear  clean 
and  healthy  one  day  may  the  next  day  be  seen  swarming  with 
red  spider  and  aphis.  It  is  too  late  then  to  attempt  a  cure, 
for  no  strong  measures  can  be  taken  till  after  the  flowers  are 
set,  and  by  that  time  the  new  foliage  will  have  received  such 
injury  that  it  will  remain  crippled  and  curled,  and  keeping  it 
clean  then  is  out  of  the  question. 

Trees  which  are  very  subject  to  insect  attacks,  as  Peaches, 
and  the  like,  should  always  have  the  old  shreds  removed  and 
burned,  or  at  least  scalded,  and  the  walls  to  which  the  trees 
are  trained  should  be  dressed  as  well  as  the  trees.  My  plan 
for  dressing  them  is  very  simple,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
anything  so  effectual.  It  has  been  described  before  in  your 
columns,  but  perhaps  it  is  worth  repeating.  Some  fresh-burned 
lime  is  procured,  and  a  little  of  it  put  into  a  tub  with  some 
warm  water ;  a  little  sulphur — about  a  handful  to  a  quarter 
peck  of  lime — is  sprinkled  on  the  top,  and  while  the  lime  slakes 
the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  sulphuret  of  lime  is  produced. 
Soot  or  other  harmless  colouring  matter  is  used  to  produce 
the  colour  which  is  least  objectionable  (for  mind,  it  is  a  fixture 
when  it  gets  on  to  the  wall,  and  also  on  the  trees  till  growth 
removes  it),  and  the  mixture  is  left  in  the  consistency  of 
mortar  till  required  for  use,  when  more  water  is  added  to  make 
it  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  It  is  then  strained 
and  applied  with  a  syringe  all  over  the  walls  as  well  as  the 
trees.  All  old  shreds  are  of  course  removed  before  this,  and 
the  trees  if  possible  are  completely  trained  afresh ;  at  any  rate 
they  are  nailed  suflicieutly  to  support  them. 

But  someone  will  say  Peach  trees  are  not  pruned  tUl  their 
buds  are  far  advanced,  and  then  they  will  not  bear  this  dress- 
ing. Well,  those  who  still  prefer  such  late  pruning,  against 
all  reason  and  the  best  teaching,  must  still  go  on  crippling 
their  trees  with  the  knife  at  the  most  critical  time,  and  keep 
up  their  stock  of  insects  to  do  the  rest.  My  trees  of  all  sorts 
are  pruned  by  the  middle  of  January.  They  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  middle  of  December,  but  I  am  not  often  able  to  manage 
it.  If  an  insect  or  an  insect's  egg  escapes  with  its  life  the 
dressing  I  recommend  it  will  be  unusual.  Standard  trees  are 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  A  dozen  old  Apple  trees,  infested 
with  American  blight  so  badly  that  the  thought  of  destroying 
them  was  entertained  for  a  time,  were  well  syringed  only  once 
in  winter  with  this  mixture,  and  the  following  season  only 
three  or  four  little  patches  could  be  found  which  had  escaped. 
It  also  thoroughly  eradicates  moss  and  lichen  from  the  stems  ; 
and  bullfinches,  if  they  are  not  very  hard  up,  will  not  touch 
the  buds. 

I  do  not  like  syrmging  wall  trees  daily,  as  many  people  do 
in  summer.  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  it.  It  takes  up  much  time 
when  time  is  valuable,  and  it  often  does  a  great  deal  of  injury 
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to  the  trees,  eBpeoially  on  the  afternoon  of  fine  bright  days 
when  the  walls  have  been  heated  to  a  great  temperature  by 
the  sun.  The  water  is  always  colder  than  the  walls,  and  the 
rapid  evaporation  and  consequent  chill  produced  must  be  very 
injurious  to  the  trees.  I  suppose  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  it  is  that  it  knocks  off  insects,  and  perhaps  some  of 
thern  may  be  hurt  by  the  fall.  A  much  better  plan,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  syringe  once  or  twice  during  the  growing  season 
with  water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  about  two 
ounces  to  a  gallon.  This  should  be  done  in  the  evening  after 
the  sun  is  off  ;  then  it  will  not  harm  the  trees  any  more  than 
clear  water  would,  and  it  will  prevent  insects  attacking  them. 
Soft-soap  water  is  also  an  effectual  cure  for  mildew  on  Peach 
trees,  much  more  so  than  sulphur 

The  syringe,  although  a  very  useful  instrument  when  pro- 
perly used,  I  believe  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  it  does 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  while  many  who  are  not 
unskilful  use  it  far  too  much  indoors  as  well  as  out.  At  the 
time  of  closing  a  forcing  house  on  a  hot  bright  day,  when 
evaporation  has  been  excessive,  the  syringe  is  invaluable  for 
dewing  over  the  foliage  of  plants  and  moieteniDg  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  so  as  to  check  evaporation  for  a  time  till  the 
plants  recoup  themselves ;  but  the  house  should  be  perfectly 
closed  first.  The  water  should  always  be  a  little  warmer  than 
the  house,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  plants  in  the  form 
of  fine  spray  only,  for  hard  syringing  will  injure  all  tender 
plants 

Syringing  in  dull  weather  is  not  required,  the  comparative 
low  night  temperature  that  most  successful  growers  now 
maintain  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  it,  for  when  the 
temperature  rises  naturally  in  the  morning  a  natural  dew  is 
also  produced,  far  better  than  any  syringing  can  do  it. 

The  syringe  is  fondly  believed  in  by  most  people  for  en- 
couraging Vines  and  other  plants  to  break  regularly  and  freely. 
This  is  a  delusion ;  I  have  proved  repeatedly  that  it  makes 
no  difference  at  all  to  them.  I  never  syringe  Vines  at  all,  nor 
forced  Peach  trees  till  after  the  flowers  are  set,  when  they  are 
occasionally  dewed  over  at  closing  time.  What  is  the  use  of 
painting  Vines,  &o.,  over  to  kill  insects,  and  then  immediately 
wash  the  mixture  off  with  a  syringe  ?  The  regular  starting  of 
Vines  depends  on  the  wood  beicg  ripe,  the  roots  comfortable, 
and  a  comparatively  low  temperature. — Wm.  Taylob. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 


I  AM  much  obliged  to  "  R.  C."  for  hie  remarks  on  Cyclamens, 
but  I  think  much  yet  requires  explanation.  I  have  a  hardy 
white-flowering  one,  which  blooms  every  year  most  profusely 
about  August  without  any  foliage,  and  like  "  K.  C."  I  have 
sometimes  surrounded  it  with  leaf  mould  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  bury  its  seed  vessels  and  send-up  a  batch  of  seedlings, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any,  although  the  green- 
house species  that  we  plant  out  upon  a  sunny  border  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  seeds  and  reproduces  itself 
most  abundantly.  Whether  it  is  by  the  hardy  species  bloom- 
ing too  late  for  the  seed  ripening  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
partly  suepect  the  young  seedlings  fall  a  prey  to  slugs,  which 
abound  very  much  where  the  plants  are  grown.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  Cyclamen  hcdersefolium  is  a  native  of  this  country, 
and  as  such  reproduces  ittelf  iu  the  usual  way  ;  but  unquestion- 
ably it  has  its  favourite  nooks  and  corners.  I  remember  once 
on  visiting  a  garden  of  some  note  in  Cornwall,  being  shown 
an  edging  to  a  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  Cyclamens  that 
were  just  putting  forth  their  leaves.  This  was  about  the  let 
of  September,  and  I  understood  they  had  been  establiehed 
there  some  years.  I  thick  they  were  the  same  kind  that  is 
grown  in  greenhouses  elsewhere,  but  this  is  not  the  hardy  one 
I  inquire  after. 

Might  I  Etk  if  there  is  in  reality  more  than  one  hardy 
species,  and  if  so  will  someone  describe  where  they  re- 
spectively bloom  ?  If  the  hardy  species  I  have  alluded  to 
could  be  induced  to  produce  seedlings,  and  these  be  taktn  up 
and  potted  at  the  time  they  are  in  flower,  few  plants  could  be 
more  attractive  in  August,  excelling  as  it  does  its  more  tender 
species  in  the  multitude  of  its  blooms.  Cutting  a  large  bulb 
or  corm  into  pieces  and  planting  them  out  in  sandy  soil  is 
only  an  uncertain  way  of  increase,  so  many  cf  the  "  sets  " 
not  growing ;  but  I  yet  hope  to  see  the  Cyclamen  as  plenti- 
ful as  the  Primrose,  if  the  right  way  to  manage  it  were  only 
understood. 

The  greenhouse  one  was  many  years  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Bhelves  of  that  structure,  without  being  regarded  as  anything 


more  than  a  botanical  specimen,  until  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
has  brought  it  out  into  the  prominent  position  it  now  oc- 
cupies ;  and  cannot  something  of  the  kind  be  done  for  the 
hardy  species?  As  I  said  before,  I  am  yet  in  doubt  about 
there  being  really  more  than  one  hardy  species  and  one 
tender  one,  but  the  great  diversity  of  form  which  the  latter 
has  taken,  and  the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported,  has 
led  to  more  names  being  given  to  it  than  ajre  required.  This, 
I  think,  is  all  but  generally  acknowledged  by  botanists,  and  if 
so,  what  do  they  say  about  the  hardy  species  ?  Will  someone 
be  pleased  to  describe  to  us  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the 
proper  name  for  each  ?— J.  K. 


OLD  TREES-PRUNING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 

I  HAVE  tbis  week  seen  a  tree  that  I  buckheaded  three  years 
since ;  in  this  case,  a  Jargonelle  Fear  on  a  wall.  I  bad  not 
much  faith  that  it  would  ever  make  a  good  tree  again,  for  it 
was  much  cankered,  but  it  has  quite  succeeded.  It  has  made 
plenty  of  healthy  wood,  and  although  there  are  no  fruit  buds 
visible  there  are  many  promising-looking  spurs.  I  may  add 
that  I  cut  each  branch  off  about  18  inches  from  the  main 
trunk. 

And  now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  Gooseberry  trees. 
Many  men  who  call  themselves  gardeners  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  keeping  a  fuU-bized  tree  to  a  convenient  height,  except  by 
cutting  all  young  wood  down  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  base. 
I  took  charge  of  a  plantation  that  had  been  pruned  or  rather 
clipped  on  that  system.  There  was  no  fruit  on  the  bushes,  and 
I  was  told  there  had  not  been  any  worth  mentioning  for  years. 
My  employer  told  me  to  uproot  them  and  plant  young  bushes, 
but  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  them  one  year  myself.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  a  job  I  had  with  those  trees  the  next  winter. 
They  were  crowded  with  short  dead  bits  and  strong  young 
shoots.  I  left  some  of  the  young  wood,  shortening  the  shoots 
about  two-thirds,  and  all  the  rest  I  slipped  off,  not  cut.  The 
following  summer  a  lady  came  on  a  visit.  She  looked  round 
the  garden,  and  then  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Well,  gardener, 
I  have  been  here  every  summer  for  fifteen  years,  but  I  never 
saw  such  crops  before,  especially  of  Gooseberries."  And  truly 
their  burden  was  greater  than  they  could  bear.  Why  should 
so  many  try  to  grow  a  few  big  Gooseberries  ?  If  they  would 
aim  at  a  medium  size  and  large  quantity  they  would  give  and 
find  more  satisfaction. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  in  the  way  of 
shears  for  pruning  Gooseberry  trees,  whether  they  be  called 
secateurs,  or  what  are  termed  here  guillotines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  give  a  clean  cut  but  in  reality  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  more  expeditious  than  a 
knife,  but  I  can  do  more  work  with  a  good  knife  and  a  strong 
pair  of  leather  gloves,  and  I  am  certain  the  work  will  be  better 
done  than  by  clipping. — J.  J.,  Lancashire. 


DALECHAMPIA  ROEZLIANA  ROSEA. 

Facility  of  propagation,  easy  culture,  free  blooming  (even 
when  the  plants  are  only  a  few  inches  high)  during  the  winter 
months,  long  endurance  of  the  flowers  in  beauty,  and  delicate 
sweetness,  are  some  of  the  recommendations  of  this  plant.  It 
is,  however,  as  well  to  say  that  the  flower  is  a  lump  of  yellow 
disposed  at  the  internal  base  of  the  two  large  rosy  pink  bracts 
which  guard  it,  and  it  is  on  these  floral  bracts  that  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  depends.  It  has  besides  the  fine  floral  bracts 
alluded  to,  which  it  produces  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  rather 
long,  deep  green,  wavy,  oak-like  foliage,  which  hangs  down  so 
as  to  cover  the  stem.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  easily  cultivated 
and  desirable  stove  plant.  It  seeds  very  freely,  and  requires 
to  be  watched  when  approaching  ripeness,  as  the  capsules 
burst  and  the  seeds  are  distantly  distributed.  Wherever  falling 
they  are  certain  to  grow,  and  the  plants  come  up  with  me  in 
sea  gravel,  in  tan,  and  in  the  soil  of  pots  containing  other 
plants,  and  is  simply  a  stove  weed. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  at  the  present  time  in  a  hotbed, 
and  the  seedlings  potted-off  singly  into  3-inch  pots  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle.  The  plants  should  be  grown-on 
in  brisk  moist  heat,  and  be  kept  near  the  glass  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  air.  They  usually  commence  flowering  in  January, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  somo  time.  The  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  4i-inch  pots  when  they  have  filled  the  3-inch  pots 
with  roots  ;  but  I  keep  some  in  the  3-inch  pots,  as  I  find  these 
plants  very  useful.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam,  with  a  third  of 
leaf  soil  and  a  little  old  oow  dung,  grows  them  well.    They 
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require  to  have  the  Boil  always  moist  and  to  be  freely  watered 
dtring  growth  and  flowering,  evidently  relishing  a  syringing 
tvice  daily,  morning  and  evening. 

The  plants  will  continue  to  grow  and  flower  for  a  number  of 
Tears,  requiring  only  to  be  potted  in  the  spring  of  each  year, 
i  have  plants  now  of  nearly  seven  years'  growth  which  are 
kept  in  a  free-flowering  state  in  7-inoh  pots,  the  old  soil  being 
removed  at  each  potting,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  returned  to 
the  same  size  of  pot.  Weak  liquid  manure  twice  aweek  invi- 
gorates the  foliage  and  flowers. 

If  the  flowers  be  removed  after  they  fade  (the  capsules  fall 
BO  as  to  be  hid  amid  the  foliage),  and  the  plants  be  kept  from 
seeding,  their  flowering  will  be  much  enhanced.  The  rosy  pink 
bracts  of  this  plant  make  neat  bntton-hol.e  flowers. — O.  A. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  NOTE  on  Mr.  Okmson's  establishment  at  Stanley  Bridge, 
Chelsea,  will  not  be  inappropriate.  The  place  is  historical 
as  well  as  horticultural  and  commercial.  Mr.  Ormson's  resi- 
dence was  once  in  part  the  mansion  of  King  Charles.  The 
bole  of  the  tree  is  preserved  which  that  Monarch  is  said  to 
have  planted.  The  front  of  the  "Koyal"  residence  which  was 
once  the  garden  is  in  some  sort  a  garden  still,  being  occupied 
by  glass  structures  of  various  designs,  such  as  the  roof  con- 
servatory, curvilinear  (straight  glass)  portable  vinery,  span- 
roof  and  lean-to  houses.  The  garden  "  decorations  "  consist 
of  boilers  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  size — saddles,  simple, 
divisional,  corrugated,  convoluted,  perforated,  and  arterial ; 
there  are  also  conicals,  pyramids,  Trenthams,  and  tubulars. 
Mr.  Ormson  has  been  "  getting-up  heat "  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  instituted  many  improvements 
in  hot-water  engineering,  the  latest  being  the  patent  tubular 
Cornish  boiler,  the  patent  divisional  hot-water  apparatus, 
and  the  patent  arctic  hot-water  stove,  designed  for  ships  and 
schools. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Alexande/E  is 

now  flowering  in  the  stove  at  'Wimbledon  House.  The  plant 
has  thirty-three  expanded  blooms  on  three  spikes  and  is  very 
beautiful.  There  is  also  an  unusual  form  of  Anthurinm 
Scherzerianum,  the  flower  having  a  double  or  twin  spathe, 
the  spadix  being  single.  We  have  observed  before  that  healthy 
specimens  of  the  "Flamingo"  Plant  have  occasionally  per- 
fected a  "  pair  "  of  "  wings." 

Mr.  PonLis,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Henderson,  Esq.,  For- 

dell,  Fifeshire,  has  been  awarded  the  Neil  tkize,  value  £54, 
for  his  abilities  as  a  gardener  and  geologist.  The  prize  is 
the  triennial  interest  of  £500  left  by  the  late  Patrick  Neil, 
Esq.,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  to  some  distinguished  botanist  or  horticulturist.  Mr. 
Fonlis  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  honour  which  he  has  won. 

We  hear  a  rumour — which  we  think  not  unlikely  to 

strengthen  into  a  more  certain  sound — that  the  scheme  for 
EEMoviNQ  THE  OxFORD  BoTANic  Gakden  from  its  present 
historical  and  picturesque  site  to  the  bleak  and  arid  "  parks  " 
has  fallen  through,  and  that  immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken 
to  put  the  existing  establishment  on  an  eSicient  footing. — 
(Nature.) 

We  are  informed  that  Lapaoeria  rosea  is  hardy  in 

Cornwall,  and  that  it  has  been  seen  covering  a  wall  having  a 
north-west  aspect.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  experi- 
ments have  been  made  testing  the  hardiness  of  this  fine 
climber. 

— -  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  erecting  at  a  coat  of 
£80,000  a  GRAND  WINTER  GARDEN  at  Laekeu.  The  structure  is 
of  imposing  dimensions,  the  roof  being  120  feet  in  height  in 
order  that  tall  trees  may  have  room  for  development. 

For  EXTERMINATING  MEALT  BUG,  Writes  a  correspondent 

in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  have  never  found  anything  so  good 
as  alcohol,  or  even  common  high-proof  whisky  will  do.  With 
a  small  soft  brush  one  can  soon  clean  the  bugs  from  a  hundred 
plants,  no  matter  how  badly  infested.  Dip  the  brush  into 
the  alcohol,  and  then  let  a  drop  or  two  fall  upon  a  cluster  of 
mealy  bugs,  and  they  will  disappear.  There  are  some  very 
deUcate  kinds  of  plants  which  the  alcohol  will  injure  if  used 
too  freely ;  but  there  is  not  much  danger  in  its  application  to 
the  ordinary  kinds  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Tamarix    PLU3I0SA. — Nothing  can    be   finer  or  more 

graceful  than  this  species,  which  is  still  so  rare  in  spite  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  bs  propagated.     Its  numerous 


slender  branchlets  of  a  glaucescent  green  hue  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  curled  plumes  of  the  ostrich  (or  the  white 
stork),  whence  its  popular  name  of  "Marabout."  It  flowers 
in  August  about  the  same  time  as  T.  indica.  The  flowers, 
which  are  disposed  in  dense  erect  panicles,  have  an  airy  light- 
ness, which  adds  much  to  the  elegance  of  the  foliage.  Isolated 
on  a  lawn  or  in  a  large  park  T.  plumosa  forms  a  compact  mass 
of  the  most  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
T.  indica,  and  propagated  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. — [Revue  Horticole.) 

A  CORRESPONDENT  In  the  English  ilechanic  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  for  making  tarred  walks  : — First 
gravel  the  walk  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  do  not  give  it  so 
thick  a  coat  as  usual ;  beat  well  down  to  make  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  even  surface,  which  coat  well  with  tar.  When 
this  is  done  put  the  final  layer  of  gravel  on  the  top— three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  again 
beat  down,  using  the  back  of  a  spade  for  the  purpose.  The 
walk  so  prepared  must  not  be  trodden  upon  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  have  become  perfectly 
hard,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain. 
The  work  must  be  done  in  fine  weather,  and  the  plan  will  be 
found  better  than  using  cement  mixed  with  the  gravel. 

Mr.  Ddnstan,  Coroner,  at  the  Parkside  Asylum,  Mac- 
clesfield, has  been  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  of  an  un- 
usual nature.  A  patient,  Emma  Linnell,  died  apparently  in  an 
epileptic  fit.  A  post-morlem  examination  was  held,  resulting 
in  finding  in  the  stomach  of  deceased  some  green  fluid,  also 
Holly  seed  and  fragments  of  Holly,  Laurel,  and  Yew  leaves  in 
quantities  sufiicient  to  cause  death,  and  a  verdict  was  returned 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

The  Hobticultoral  Hall,  at  the  approaching  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  is  an  imposing 
structure,  with  a  length  of  383  feet,  and  width  of  main  build- 
ing 193  feet.  Its  height  is  72  feet  to  the  skyUght.  The  Cen- 
tennial Conservatory,  230  by  80  feet  and  55  feet  high,  occupies 
the  main  floor,  and  in  this  the  exhibition  will  be  made.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  principal  room  will  be  the 
forcing  and  propagating  houses,  each  100  by  30  feet,  covered 
with  a  curved  roof  of  glass  and  iron.  Similar  vestibules 
occupy  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  by  the  side  of  these  are 
rooms  for  ofiices,  <S:o.  Ornamented  stairways  lead  to  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  galleries  of  the  conservatories.  These  latter 
are  10  feet  wide.  The  entrances  at  the  east  and  west  ends  will 
be  approached  by  flights  of  blue  marble  steps.  The  basement 
is  fire-proof  and  used  for  storehouses,  cool  room,  kitchen,  and 
heating  apartments.  The  entire  building  will  be  mainly  of 
iron  and  glass,  and  is  intended  to  remain  after  the  Exposition 
as  an  ornament  to  Fairmount  Park  and  a  patriotic  memorial 
of  the  first  Centennial  Celebration  of  Horticultural  Progress. 

A    correspondent    in    the    American     "  Gardener's 

Monthly  "  says,  "  You  will  be  doing  many  a  poor  fellow  a  great 
kindness  if  you  will  again  warn  and  keep  warning  against  the 
fatal  mistake  of  painting  hot-water  pipes  in  greenhouses  with 
GAS  TAR."  We  have  lately  had  brought  to  our  notice  an 
instance  of  a  nurseryman  near  London,  who  tarred  the  stage 
of  a  large  plant  house  to  the  great  and  probably  irreparable 
injury  of  many  valuable  plants  which  were  afterwards  wintered 
in  the  house. 

Hardening  Paper.  — The  French  papers  speak  of  a 

method  of  rendering  paper  extremely  hard  and  tenacious,  by 
subjecting  the  pulp  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  After  it 
has  been  treated  with  the  chloride  it  is  submitted  to  a  strong 
pressure,  thereafter  becoming  as  hard  as  wood  and  as  tough 
as  leather.  The  material  may  be  employed  in  covering  floors 
with  advantage,  and  an  excellent  use  for  it  is  large  sheets  of 
roofing.  Paper  already  manufactured  acquires  the  same  con- 
sistency when  plunged  unsized  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride, 
and  is  useful  for  many  protective  purposes. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PAEK3  AND  GARDENS.— No.  7. 
Examples  having  been  given  of  suitable  modes  of  eiiec- 
tively  planting  circular  beds,  a  few  designs  suitable  for  beds  of 
an  oval  form  may  appropriately  follow.  Round  beds  are  the 
most  common  of  all  forms ;  they  are  also  adaptable  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  modes  of  planting  them,  and  if  the 
plants  are  judiciously  selected,  and  their  colours  correctly 
arranged,  few,  if  any,  forms  of  bed  show  to  better  advantage. 
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The  plana  which  have  been  submitted  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  meet  various  tastes,  and  also  as  embracing  or  provid- 
ing for  the  employment  of  the  several  plants  which  are  usually 
prepared  for  this  mode  of  decoration. 


and  free  bushy-growing  plant,  having  silvery  grey  foliage.  Itj 
erect  habit  of  growth  makes  it  desirable  for  lines  in  mixed 
beds.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings  in  autumn  or 
spring ;  the  autumn  cuttings  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame  or 


Oval-shaped  beds  are  less  numerous  than  round  beds,  but     under  a  hand-glass.     In  spring  it  is  best  to  place  the  plants  in 
are  equally  effective  when  properly  planted.     Two   suitable    a  little  heat,  and  then  the  shoots  that  are  made  will  strike  freely. 


and  distinct  modes  of  planting  an  oval-shaped  bed  are  now 
figured ;  they  are  quite  different  in  character,  and  have  an 
agreeable  appearance.  Three  other  plans  of  planting  beds  of 
this  shape  will  follow,  which  will  afford  ample  choice  for  in- 
tending planters. 

BED  K. 

1.  Geranium  Kobert  Fish. — This  is  a  very  dwarf  and  com- 
pact variety;  the  foliage  is  pale  yellow,  the  flowers  bright 


■Bed  K. 


4.  Altemanthera  amabilis  latifolia  (orange  and  red). — A  bold, 
strong-growing,  and  showy  variety,  enduring  alike  in  rain  or 
sunshine.  It  may  be  used  in  any  exposed  situation,  and  will 
maintain  its  bold  and  dense  character  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
Last  season  it  remained  in  perfection  in  Hyde  Park  until 
November.  It  is  a  superb  plant  for  designs,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  other  ways  with  great  advantage. 

5.  Lobelia  Bine  Stone.    6.  Silver  variegated  Geranium. 


Fig.  S7.— Bed  L. 


scarlet.    It  is  a  free  bloomer,  distinct,  and  beautiful,  and  very 
effective  for  lines  in  ornamental  beds. 

2.  Cineraria  maritima  compacta. 

3,  Aohyrocyline  Saundersonii. — This  is  a  very  distinct,  neat. 


7.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.    8.  Stellaria  graminea  anrea. 

BED   L. 

1.  Golden  Pyrethrum.    2.  Altemanthera  amo?na. 

3.  Helichrysum  maritimum. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
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plant,  and  is  excellent  for  a  margin  to  a  bed  of  dwarf  plants. 
The  pmall  leaves  are  glossy  and  .shine  like  grey  satin.  It  is  a 
creeping  plant,  forming  itself  into  a  neat  and  compact  border. 
It  is  ore  of  the  most  desirable  nnd  fffective  plants  we  have 
for  edgings.  It  propagates  itself,  and  will  keep  well  in  a  cold 
frame. — N.  Cole,  Kenxinytoyi. 


OUB  BOEDER  FLOWERS— DAME'S   VIOLET 
OR  ROCKET. 

A  RACE  of  plants  consisting  of  nnnualB,  biennials,  and 
perennials,  some  of  tbem  having  found  their  way  to  onr  shores 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  other  countries  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  occupied  prominent  places 
in  our  borders  in  days  gone  by,  before  the  rage  for  novelty  had 
set  in.  One  of  these  is  enumerated  as  a  native  of  our  own 
land,  bnt  I  donljt  its  claim  to  nationality;  at  all  events  we 
have  it,  and  a  right  welcome  guest  it  is. 

Hesperia  mationalis  in  the  spring  and  summer  time  is  a 
worthy  occupant  of  onr  shrubbery  borders,  by  the  margins  of 
ponde,  in  wilderness  scenery  and  out-of-the-way  corners,  and 
when  once  established  it  only  requires  to  be  left  alone  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  sheltered  nooks  it  gives  us  in  the  spring  a 
good  addition  to  the  bouquet,  its  pleasing  perfume  being  always 
acceptable  to  our  sense  of  smell,  and  is  one  of  its  greatest  at- 
tractions. Glowing  colours  are  attractive,  but  when  combined 
with  delicious  perfume  they  become  doubly  interesting.  Then 
we  have  the  double  Hesperis  matronalis  in  several  varieties, 
often  taxing  the  cultivator's  skill  to  tho  very  utmost  to  keep-up 
a  stock  of  flowering  plants.  It  is  useless  attempting  their  cul- 
tivation if  wa  do  not  make-up  our  minds  to  succeed  with  those 
gems  of  our  borders.  Perseverance  must  be  our  motto  and  suc- 
cess our  aim.     We  must  be  prepared  for  disappointment  too. 

I  find  it  good  practice  to  have  plants  in  reserve  in  a  rather 
fhady  and  moist  but  not  a  wet  situation,  not  suffering  them 
to  bloom  when  ttock  is  required,  and  dividing  them  when  they 
have  made  moderate  growth.  They  should  have  ffficient 
drainage  under  all  circumstances,  and  be  supplied  with  water 
as  they  require  it.  They  should  bo  carefully  watched  when 
they  are  making  their  growth,  for  belonging  to  the  Brasaica 
tribe  they  are  often  attacked  by  what  is  known  as  the  Turnip 
fly,  this  pest  often  destroying  the  young  growth  by  eating-out 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  A  good  sound  loam  with  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure,  charcoal  dust,  and  a  little  coarse  sand 
will  meet  their  requirements.  In  an  open  border,  and  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  are  but  short-lived,  often  requiring  renewing. 
In  some  places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  succeed  with  them, 
but  when  their  requirements  are  supplied  they  become  more 
manageable.  When  at  their  best  no  plants  are  more  attractive, 
none  more  esteemed  than  our  old-fashioned  Rocket,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  "  Evening  Star " — and  stars  the  flowers  are. 
Prizes  ought  to  be  offered  nt  horticultural  exhibitions  for 
collections  of  those  neglected  flowers. 

They  are  increased  by  cattiogi  and  division.  When  the 
best  of  the  bloom  is  past  the  stems  fhould  bo  partially  cut- 
down  to  encourage  growth.  When  they  have  made  moderate 
growth  divide  in  autumn,  potting  or  planting  the  divisions  as 
may  be  desired.  When  the  flower  stems  rise  they  should  be 
secured  from  being  injured  by  the  wind. — Veritas. 


EOAD-MAKING.— No.  2. 


In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  road-making  alluded  to  on 
page  83,  it  may  be  stated  that  where  the  ground  is  impervious 
to  water  means  ought  to  be  tnken  to  make  the  foundation  as 
dry  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by  putting  in  plenty 
of  drains  and  insuring  their  having  good  outlets.  These 
drains  need  not  necessarily  bo  deep.  Many  years  ago,  in 
making  a  carriage  road  through  a  piece  of  stiff  ground  a  very 
slight  excavation  only  was  made,  but  it  was  depressed  in  the 
middle,  both  sides  sloping  down  to  the  centre,  and  a  tile  drain 
was  inserted  there  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  where  the 
two  slopes  met.  This  18  inches  was  filled  with  rough  stones  ; 
the  foundation  of  the  road  was  pared  smooth,  and  kept  so 
by  not  allowing  the  wheels  to  touch  it  until  it  was  covered 
with  stones,  and  thus  a  very  good  road  was  made.  In  like 
manner  a  larger  space  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  the 
ground  beirg  formed  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  furrows  with 
drains  in  the  latter — that  is,  where  more  especial  care  is  re- 
quired to  lay  the  ground  dry. 

Although  the  above  is  likely  to  ho  effectual,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  roughly  pave  the  bottom  of  the  road  before  the 


small  stones  nre  laid  on,  which  is  best  done  when  rongb,  flat, 
irregular-shaped  stones  abound — say,  in  pieces  8  or  10  inches 
across  and  3  or  4  inches  thick.  The  surface  ground  being  ready, 
these  stones  ought  to  be  placed  by  hand  closely  adjoining  each 
other  and  on  their  edges,  leaving  the  npper  surface  as  rough 
and  irregular  as  possible,  as  this  unevenness  helps  to  catch 
hold  cf  the  loose  small  stones  that  follow,  while  the  paving,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  acts  as  an  additional  drainage.  Tlie  bottom 
stones  may  be  soft  if  necessary  ;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
sandy  stones  are  best.  They  are  always  expected  to  be  below 
the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  consequently  only  serve  to  keep 
the  road  dry.  It  is  always  best  to  insure  good  workmanship 
at  the  first,  disturbing  a  road  afterwards  never  ought  to  be 
necessary.  Either  of  the  plans  described  above,  or  it  may  be 
both  of  them,  had  better  be  adopted  where  the  case  seems  to 
call  for  it.  Provision  for  gas  and  sanitary  drains  ought  always 
to  be  thought  of  when  a  road  is  being  made.  If  the  basement 
stones  are  packed  on  their  edges  rather  than  merely  tumbled 
in  out  of  the  cart  or  barrow,  the  after  material  adheres  better 
to  them,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  getting  loose  and 
finding  their  way  to  the  top,  which  large  stones  are  liable  to 
do  when  merely  mixed  with  small  stones,  and  especially  when 
the  surface-coating  of  broken  stones  is  a  thin  one. 

Besides  stiff  clayey  ground  alluded  to  above  there  is  another 
kind  still  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  that  is  tho  peat  moss. 
I  recollect  a  piece  of  such  road  that  used  to  vibrate  very  per- 
ceptibly when  a  heavy  load  passed  over  it,  and  yet  the  road 
was  a  good  one  :  its  foundation  no  doubt  rested  on  a  good 
covering  of  Gorse,  Heath,  or  bushes,  which  was  the  usual  way 
such  difficulties  were  met.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  recourse  to  these  substances  to  form  a  bottom  in  a  very 
wet  place,  and  it  is  surprising  the  saving  there  is  in  stone ; 
besides  which  the  road  is  unquestionably  better,  and  there  ia 
no  likelihood  of  materials  so  buried  decaying  in  any  very  early 
time  and  letting  the  road  through.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of 
road  altered  that  was  known  to  have  been  built  on  Thorns, 
Brambles,  &a.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  ninety  years 
only  the  smaller  twigs  were  decayed.  The  road-maker  of  the 
present  day  who  has  any  particularly  wet  or  dirty  place  to 
encounter  cannot  do  better  than  cover  it  first  with  Gorse, 
Henth,  bushes,  or  branches  of  any  kind,  and  over  them  he 
may  lay  the  stones.  I  remember  once  having  a  particularly 
soft  place  to  encounter,  and  the  soft  watery  mud  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  its  way  up  through  a  moderate  layer  of  nice 
short  Gorse  that  was  carefully  laid  over  it  all  in  one  way  ;  but 
when  we  gave  it  a  covering  of  tho  same  substance  in  a  contrary 
direction  it  stopped  the  propensity  the  soft  spongy  matter  had 
to  rise  and  a  very  good  road  was  made  ;  but  of  course  where 
it  is  practicable  it  is  better  to  drain  all  such  places. 

The  above  being  about  the  worst  place  to  form  roads  upon, 
let  us  take  a  glance  where  the  object  is  attained  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense.  We  shall  find  that  in  some  dry  stony 
districts  a  road  is  about  half  formed  already  to  our  hand,  and 
it  requires  but  little  labour  to  complete  it,  the  natural  dry- 
ness and  hardness  of  the  bed  being  such  as  to  require  few 
stones  to  make  a  really  good  road.  Sand  is  a  bad  foundation, 
and  ought  to  be  made  dry  first  of  all ;  but  there  are  dry  sands 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  anything,  and  I  am  not  very  sure 
but  a  builder  would  as  soon  select  a  good  dry  sand  on  which 
to  erect  a  castle  or  a  church  as  any  other  foundation  he  could 
have.  Sand  of  this  nature  makes  a  dry  road,  perhaps  too 
much  so,  as  rounded  gravel  is  unwilling  to  bind  upon  it.  Clays 
of  some  kind  or  other  are  the  most  common,  and  if  divested 
of  all  superfluous  water  will  carry  a  good  road,  the  great  matter 
being  both  to  drain  the  bottom  well  and  to  arrange  that  no 
water  stands  on  the  top.  The  latter  is  best  guarded  against 
by  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  road  and  the  pre- 
vention of  overhanging  trees.  Plantations  and  high  hedges 
on  each  side  exercise  a  hurtful  influence  on  roads.  This  work, 
like  most  other  operations,  is  governed  by  £  .s.  d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure need  not  be  very  great  if  the  work  be  gone  about  in 
the  right  way. — J.  Robson. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRONS. 

My  experience  is  that  these  handsome  shrubs  will  not  thrive 
where  the  soil  is  shallow  and  overlying  limestone  or  any  other 
recks.  They  need  the  steady  upriting  moisture  of  the  earth, 
which  rocks  impede.  They  delight  in  vegetable  matter,  and 
grow  well  in  the  loam  of  woods,  but  will  not  do  so  in  that  of 
open  fields.  I  allude  to  a  limestone  district.  I  have  planted 
them  in  nearly  all  sorts  of  soil — clay,  sand,  loam,  and  peat  in 
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old  woods  and  plantations — and  they  have  grown  as  freely  as 
any  other  shruua  or  trees,  and  much  more  freely  than  most, 
for  rabbits  mu-t  be  hungry  indeed  before  they  will  eat  Rhodo- 
dendrons. But  they  have  failed  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  garden,  first  because  it  was  deficient  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  secondly  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil. 

In  sandy  loaoQ  and  having  a  moist  base  Rhododendrons 
grow  perfectly.  Iq  the  vicinity  of  Manchpster,  for  instance, 
few  shrubs  flourish  so  well  as  do  these.  They  will  grow  also 
in  clay,  but  are  slower  in  becoming  eotablished  than  ia  lighter 
soil.  They  are  susceptible  of  great  injury  by  digging  amoDg^t 
the  rools;  and  after  planting  them,  no  implement  woiking 
deeper  than  the  hoe  should  be  used  amongst  them.  I  am 
convi[jc«3d  that  that  and  a  moist  base  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  staple  character  of  the  soil. 

Iq  the  gardens  lately  in  my  charge,  situated  in  a  dry  lime- 
Btone  district,  Rhododendrons  could  not  be  made  to  flourish 
except  by  deep  excavations  and  introducing  vegetable  matter, 
peat  being  preferable,  but  in  the  woods  and  plantations  on 
the  same  estate  they  are  growiog  by  hundreds  in  peat,  loam, 
and  clay.  In  my  opinion  they  are  moisture-loving  plants  and 
will  not  thrive  well  on  a  dry  subsoil,  let  the  surface  soil  be  of 
whatever  nature  it  may. 

With  a  moist  base  and  deep  soil,  whether  of  loam  or  peat,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  these  shrubs  freely,  and  by  not 
digging  amongst  them  I  should  expect  them  to  flourish,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  grow  freely  in  shallow  soil  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  limestone. — A.  Forestee. 


PERENNIAL  ASTERS. 

AsTEKS  are  capable  and  worthy  of  a  much  more  liberal  and 
scientiho  treatment  than  even  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
tbem  with  the  spade.  The  Phlox,  when  treated  in  the  rough 
and  ready  way  in  which  Asters  generally  are,  is  but  a  sorry 
decoiative  plant  as  compared  with  that  which  is  grown  from  a 
cutting  annually  and  cultivated  with  some  liberality ;  and  so 
with  Asters,  which  are  susceptible  of  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment. A  single  cuttiug  of  an  Aster  struck  in  a  mild  hotbed 
in  spring,  may  be  made  a  much  more  beautiful  object  in  the 
autumn  than  a  considerable  clump  of  the  same  wiih  its  multi- 
tude of  stems  tied  up  as  they  usually  are  to  a  tingle  stake, 
with  no  better  result  than  that  of  strangling  the  development 
of  a  large  number  of  them.  Some  sorts  are  better  adapted 
for  being  grown  single-stemmed  than  others,  but  all  the  late- 
bloomicg  sorts  are  improved  by  being  annually  raised  by  cut- 
tinge.  Those  that  have  the  finest  effect  when  grown  in  this 
way  are  such  as  develope  their  inflorescence  in  pyramidal  form 
and  which  branch  freely  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
upwards,  those  blooming  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
in  paniculate  or  oorymtiose  style  being  less  elegant ;  yet  for 
certain  positions,  such  as  where  they  are  designed  to  overtop 
masses  of  low-growing  shrubs  with  their  bloom,  they  are  most 
desirable.  In  the  herbaceous  border,  u here  every  plant  is,  or 
should  be,  seen  apart  from  its  neighbours,  the  pyramidal  sorts 
are  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful ;  so  much  so,  that  I  strongly 
urge  a  trial  of  the  method  ou  all  who  desire  to  have  the  best 
of  everything  in  its  season.  The  treatment  of  the  cuttings  is 
precisely  the  same  as  is  given  to  cuttings  of  Phloxes,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  more  easily  spoiled  by  heat,  and 
should  therefore  never  be  coddled  up  in  any  way.  They  must 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  well  established, 
the  ground  being  previously  well  dug  and  manured  if  poor. 
One  plant  only,  or  three  or  four,  may  be  planted  together  ac- 
cording to  degree  of  mas siveness  and  bulk  desired ;  and  should 
they  throw  up  any  suckers  or  stems  from  the  root,  these 
should  be  removed  at  once  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  plant  on  the  development  of  one  stem.  Support 
the  stem  properly  as  it  advances  in  growth.  The  following 
list  comprehends  twenty  of  the  best  sorts  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  the  earliest  and  latest  bloomers. 

A.  alpinus. — A  neat,  compact,  dwarf  plant,  growing  about 
9  inches  high,  best  adapted  to  rockwork,  and  for  the  front 
line  of  a  mixed  border.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  very  large  and 
bright,  but  rather  pale  purplish  blue,  openiiig  from  May  till 
August.  Native  of  mountain  pastures  on  the  Alps  and 
Pynneea.  There  is  rather  a  beautiful  but  rather  rare  white- 
flowered  fo'm  of  this  plant  that  is  very  desirable. 

A.  altaicus. — This  is  also  a  dwarf-growins;  species,  with 
very  lurgo  bright  mauve-coloured  flowers,  blooming  very  freely 
in  July.     Native  of  the  Altai  mountains. 

A.  concofor.— Another  dwarf  neat-growing  sort,  with  simple 


erect  stems,  terminating  in  raceme  of  deep  purple  flowers  at 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  It  blooms  continuously 
from  August  to  November.     Native  of  North  America. 

A.  discolor. — A  very  neat  and  effective  sort,  growing  about 
18  inches  high.  The  flowers  open  white,  and  change  to  pink 
or  reddish  purple,  and  are  produced  in  corymbs  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stems.  They  appear  in  August  and  September. 
Native  of  North  America. 

A  Amelliis.—  This  species  grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  erect 
ligid  stems,  generally  unbranched  till  near  the  top,  where  they 
break  out  into  an  open  corymb  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  in  August,  September,  and  October.  Native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe. 

A.  blandus. — This  species  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with 
the  stems  numerously  branched  in  pyramidal  stjle,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  pale  purple  flowers  in  October  and  November. 

A.  dumosus. — An  upright-growing  sort,  with  stiff  freely- 
branching  stems,  furnii-hed  almost  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
in  pyramid  shape.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  are  white,  but  small,  opening  in  September 
and  October.     Native  of  North  America. 

.(.  flegajis. — This  sort  grows  about  2  feet  high,  branching 
gracefully  and  freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  abun- 
dantly from  August  till  October,  and  are  bright  purplish  blue. 
Native  of  Siberia. 

A.  ericoides. — One  of  the  moat  elegant  of  the  group  when 
properly  managed  as  to  staking,  &a.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  branching  most  freely  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
flowers  are  small  individually,  but  in  the  extreme  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced  they  are  most  effective.  The  colour 
is  white,  and  they  open  in  September  and  October,  and  ia 
northern  places  last  till  November. 

A.  grandiforus. — This  species  grows  abriut  3  feet  high,  and 
branches  freely  in  pyramidal  fashion.  The  flowers  are  deep 
blue  or  purple,  and  open  in  October  and  November.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  tine,  but  the  late  period  at  which  they 
open  renders  it  a  plant  ill-suited  for  northern  or  cold  late 
places,  except  when  a  position  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a 
southern  exposure  can  be  devoted  to  it.  Native  of  North 
America. 

-f.  hcvis. — A  handsome  bright  blue-flowered  species,  grow- 
ing about  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbs, 
and  open  in  September  and  October.     Native  of  North  America. 

A.  longifolius-formosus. — A  remarkably  beautiful  sort,  grow- 
ing about  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  fine  bright  rosy-red  flowers. 
The  species  longifolius  is  a  comparatively  uninteresting  one 
with  whitish  flowers  in  no  w.ny  comparable  with  this  variety, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  pleasing  of  Asters. 

.1.  Xovcc-Aniilhc. — One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  effec- 
tive of  Asters  as  regards  its  flowers  and  inflorescence,  but 
rather  too  tall  and  weak  in  the  stem  to  be  considered  tidy  and 
pleasing  in  habit.  The  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet, 
terminating  in  large  open  panicles  of  bright  violet-purple 
flowers  which  appear  in  September,  October,  and  November. 
There  is  a  very  fine  and  distinct  form  of  this  species  named 
ruber,  which  has  the  flowers,  as  the  name  implies,  red — a  fine 
bright  red — which  in  other  respects  is  identical  with  the  purple- 
flowered  species.     Native  of  North  America. 

A.  Xovi-Belgii. — This  grows  about  the  same  height  as  the 
last,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  smaller,  and  pale  blue  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  disc.  The  flowers  appear  in  September 
and  October.     Native  of  North  America. 

A.  puniceus. — This  species  grows  about  3  feet  high,  with 
stout  stems  terminating  in  an  open  corymb  of  purple  flowers, 
which  open  in  September,  October,  and  November.  Native  of 
Noith  America. 

A.  panic ulatus. — A  fine  large-flowered  species,  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  -1  feet,  the  stems  branching  freely  at  the  top, 
and  forming  an  open  panicle  of  bright  blue  flowers,  which 
open  in  October  and  November.     Native  of  North  America. 

A.  patens. — A  dwarf-growing  species,  about  18  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  open  panicles,  arc  deep  purple, 
and  appear  in  September  and  October.     Native  of  N.  America. 

A.  scriceus. — A  very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  with  some- 
what stubby  stems  branching  freely,  each  branch  terminating 
in  a  solitary  large  fine  blue  flower.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  and  flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  into  winter  in 
warm  loca'.ities.  Perhaps  not  hardy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  I  ha'e  had  no  experience  of  it.     Native  of  Missouri. 

A.  turbinelliis. — A  very  handsome  species,  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  It  branches  freely  and  flowers 
very  profusely.     The  flowers  are  large,  fine  dark  blue  or 
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purple,  opening  in  September  and  Ootober.    Native  of  North 
America. 

A.  nnduln t us. —Thia  epeoieB  grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
brauchiug  abundantly.  The  flowers  are  very  profuse,  pale 
bine,  and  open  in  August,  September,  and  October.  Native 
of  North  America.— W.  S.— (T7ic  Gardener.) 


MILDEW  AND   RED   SPIDER  SUBDUED. 

Mb  Douglas  asks  what  is  to  be  done  if  red  spider  appears 
on  the  Vine.-i,  for  if  you  put  sulphur  on  the  pipps  he  is  afraid 
the  fruit  would  be  rusted.  Now  what  I  have  to  impart  is  not 
new,  hut  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  answers  no 
good  purpose  to  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  but  the  reveree. 
It  is  Bulpburetid  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  which  we  want  to 
destroy  both  red  spider  and  mildew ;  dry  sulphur  does  no  harm 
to  either. 

If  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house  Mr.  Douglas  will  place  a 
pail  half  filled  with  cold  water  in  the  vinery  or  any  other  lioufe 
affected  with  spider  or  mildew,  and  take  half  a  pouud  of  sul- 
phur and  mix  it  up  in  a  basin  with  boiling  water  till  it  is  quite 
made  iuto  a  paste,  tbeu  mix  it  in  the  pail  with  the  water,  then 
place  in  the  mixture  some  lumps  of  unslacked  lime,  he  will 
create  a  vapour  that  will  destroy  both  red  spider  and  mildew 
without  icjuricg  the  most  tender  plant.  If  the  house  is  a  large 
one  two  pails  will  be  better  than  one.  In  the  morning  the 
spiders  will  be  found  dead  in  their  webs,  or  if  not,  the  vapour 
has  not  been  strong  enough ;  but  in  any  case  it  will  be  well  to 
repeat  the  dose  a  few  nights  after  to  destroy  the  offspring  that 
wore  in  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation.  I  keep  the 
unslacked  lime  on  the  boiler,  for  it  not  kept  dry  it  will  go  down 
and  be  of  no  use. 

For  thirty-six  years  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  spider  or 
mildew  on  my  Peach  walls,  but  both  pests  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  my  predecessor.  After  the  trees  have  been 
nailed  I  mix  G  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  tone  it  down  with  soot  and 
apply  it  on  the  wall  with  the  syringe  or  engine.  I  put  it  on 
thickest  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  for  the  vapour  from  the 
sulphur  to  ascend  amongst  the  foliage.  After  the  fruit  is  set, 
on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  when  the  wall  is  still  warm,  I  syringe 
with  milkwarm  water ;  the  vapour  will  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  wall.  I  do  this  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  fine  days. 
Syringing  the  tender  foliage  of  Peach  trees  with  cold  water  is 
a  sad  mistake,  too  often  practised  I  am  sorry  to  say.— J.  C, 
Felton  Park  Gardens. 


parent  2  feet  in  height.  The  parent  tree  eecms  to  promise 
acorns  soon,  as  it  blossoms  and  forms  strong  footstalks,  and 
the  cup  upon  the  fo<itstalk  with  the  appearance  of  the  acorn, 
which  with  a  little  more  age  will  swell  to  perfection. 

This  Oak  is  distinguished  in  this  country  by  the  title  of  the 
Lucombe  Oak.  Its  shoots  in  general  are  from  4  to  5  feet 
every  year,  so  that  it  will  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
outgrow  in  altitude  the  common  Oak  of  a  hundred  years  of 
age.  I  have  a  leaping  pole  full  5  feet  long,  a  tide  shoot  from 
one  of  the  graft  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  From  the  similarity 
of  this  Oak  to  those  of  the  iron  or  wainscot  Oak  it  appears 
to  be  a  descendant  from  that  species,  though  it  differs  from  it 
in  every  other  particular.  Several  gentlemen  around  this 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Somerset  have  planted  them,  and  they  are  found  to  flourish 
in  all  soils. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  LUCOMBE   OAK. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John 
Z-pbaniah  Holwell,  Esci.,F.R,S.,  dated  from  Exeter,  February 
22ud,  1773] 

Sir, — In  my  rambles  through  this  city  I  have  been  tempted 
to  visit  the  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  Lucombe,  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
report  of  a  v<ry  extraordinary  and  new  species  of  Oak,  first 
discovered  and  propagated  by  that  ingenious  gardener;  and  as 
this  plant  appears  to  me  capable  of  proving  an  inestimable 
acquisition  to  this  kingdom,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  of 
commuuioating  to  jou  some  particulars  relative  tj  its  history 
and  character. 

About  seven  years  past  Mr.  Lucombe  sowed  a  parcel  of 
acorns,  saved  from  a  tree  of  his  own  growth,  of  the  iron  or 
wainscot  species.  When  they  came  up  he  observed  one  amongst 
them  that  kept  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  Struck  with 
the  phenomenon,  he  cherished  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
it,  and  propagated  by  grafting  some  thousands  from  it,  which 
I  had  tiao  pleasure  of  seeing  eight  days  ago  io  high  fiouiishiug 
beauty  and  verdure,  notwithstanding  the  seveiity  of  thewiuter. 
Its  growth  is  straight  and  handsome  as  Fir,  its  leaves  ever- 
green, and  the  wood  is  thought  by  the  best  judges  in  hard- 
ness and  strength  to  exceed  all  other  Oak.  Ho  makes  but  one 
shoot  in  the  year — viz.,  in  May,  end  continues  growing  with- 
out interrupiion ;  whereas  other  Oaks  shoot  twice — viz,  in 
May  and  August.  But  the  peculiar  and  inestimable  part  of 
its  character  is  the  amazing  quickness  of  its  growth,  which  I 
imagine  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  its 
making  but  one  shoot  iu  the  year ;  for  I  btlieve  that  all  trees 
which  shoot  twice  are  for  some  time  at  a  standstill  before  they 
make  the  second.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  take  the  dimensions 
of  the  parent  tree  (seven  years  old)  and  some  of  the  grafts : 
the  first  measured  21  feet  high  and  full  20  inches  in  the  girt ; 
a  graft  of  four  years  old  16  feet  high  and  full  14  inches  iu  the 
girt.     The  first  he  grafted  is  six  years  old,  and  he  outshot  his 


PORTRAITS   OF   PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 

Ceocus  Weldeni.  Nat.  vrd.,  Iridacfaj.  Linn.,  Triandria 
MoDOgynia. — "  This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  a 
variety  of  Crocus  biflorus,  with  which  it  agrees  in  time  of 
flowering,  leaves,  and  corm-structure.  The  flower  is  less 
showy  than  those  of  either  the  old  garden  biflorus  or  the  two 
wild  Italian  varieties  (lineatus  and  putillus),  being  entirely 
without  stripes,  conoolorous  at  the  throat,  and  white,  except 
that  the  three  outer  segments  are  marked  on  the  outside  with 
a  more  or  less  decided  hue  of  slaly-purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  limestone  hills  of  Dalmatia,  flowering  in  January  and 
February.  In  our  English  gardens  it  does  not  expand  till 
March."— (Bo(.  Mag.,  t.  C211 ) 

Stapelia  OLiVACEA.  A'a(.  ord.,  Aselepiadaceffi.  Linn.,  Pent- 
andria  Digyuia. — "  This  interesting  species  appears  to  have 
been  known  for  some  little  time  in  gardens  as  Stapelia  eruci- 
formis,  although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  that 
name  does  not  b^long  to  another  species  {Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1876,  iii.,  p.  206).  It  was  sent  to  Kew  by  HE.  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  in  April,  1874,  where  it  flowered  in  September  follow- 
ing."—(rftirf.,  t.  6212.) 

Ctpella  PERUVIANA.  Nat.  ord.,  Iridacese.  Linn.,  Mona- 
delphia  Triandiia. — "  This  handsome  Irid,  new  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  was  introduced  in  1874,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  six  species  of 
Cypella  desciibed  by  Klatt  in  his  monograph  above  cited 
either  in  habit  or  precisely  in  stigma.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  have  spathes  produced  from  the  sides  of  great 
ensiform  Iris-like  leaves.  Here  the  habit  is  substantially  that 
of  Pbalocallis,  Polia,  or  Beatouia,  but  in  all  these  the  siigmas 
are  materially  different.  These  South  American  Irids  are 
very  difliuult  to  study,  the  flowers  being  so  fugacious  in  a 
living  state,  and  seldom  represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
in  herbarium  specimens.  We  have  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
specimens  of  either  the  same  plant  or  a  closely  allied  one  from 
the  temperate  region  of  the  liolivian  Andes,  in  grassy  places, 
near  Sorata,  gathered  by  Mandon."— {/6i((.,  (-  0213  ) 

Pescatoria  Datana  var.  bhodacra.  Nat.  ord  ,  Orchidaoea, 
Linn.,  Gynandria  Mouaudria. — "  In  the  present  state  of  dr- 
chidology  it  is  not  possible  for  the  botanist  or  the  horticul- 
turist to  speak  with  confidence  of  generic  limits  in  any  con- 
siderable group.  I  have  retained  this  under  Pescatoria,  follow- 
ing Reichenbaeh  (iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1.  c),  by  whom 
the  genus  (usually  wrongly  writttn  Pescatoreu),  was  founded. 
As  above  observed,  liowever,  this  genus  has  been  referred  by 
him  to  Zygopetolum  as  l"ng  ago  as  1861,  together  with  EoUea, 
Warscewiczella,  Warrea,  Ketersteiuia,  and  Promenaja. 

"  Pescatoria  Dayana  has  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  de- 
pending on  the  markings  on  the  perianth  being  absent,  or 
violet,  or  green,  or  red.  That  here  figured  was  communicated 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  iu  September,  1874,  and  a  perfectly  similar 
plant,  but  witbcnt  red  tips  to  the  sepals,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Bull 
the  previous  June." — [Ibid.,  t.  C214.) 

Viburnum  dilatatum.  Is'at.  ord  ,  Caprifoliaoeffl.  Lin7i., 
Pentandria  Digyuia. — "  A  very  handsome  hardy  shrub,  with 
apparently  a  wide  distribution  in  Japan,  having  been  colUcted 
in  various  localities  from  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama  to  Hako- 
dadi— that  i?,  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the  archipelago. 

"V.  dilatatum  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  sent 
flowering  specimens  for  figuring  to  K«w  in  June  last,  with  the 
information  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy." — {Ibid.,  t.  6215.) 

Senecio  (Kleinia)  chordifolia.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositse. 
Linn.,  Syngenesia  Superllua. — "A  very  curious  succulent 
Groundsel,  remarkable  for  the  great  length   of  its  simple. 
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terete,  oylindrioal  leaves,  which  droop  from  the  long,  Blender 
branches,  and  for  the  lax,  slender,  very  few-flowered  cymes. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  South  African  discoveries  ;  he  found 
it  at  Busghersdorf,  in  the  Albert  province,  in  1S61.  It  flowered 
at  Kew  in  Julv,  1874.  The  specimen  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Kennedy."— (IliU,  (.  C21G.) 

Pear— Pi(mas(on  Duchess. — "  Originally  this  P<;ar  was  called 
Pitmaaton  Duchesso  d'AngoulOiae,  and  it  is  figured  under  this 
name  iu  the  Garrlenen'  Chronicle  (18G1,  1108),  where  it  is 
deecribed  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  We,  however,  follow  Dr. 
Hogg  ia  abbreviating  the  name  to  Pitmieton  Duchess,  which 
is  more  distinctive,  as,  though  a  seedling  from  Dachease 
d'Angoul(Jme,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  variety.  The 
tree,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cramb,  '  is  of  a  vigorous  habit, 
particularly  when  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  so  fruitful  as 
scarcely  ever  to  miss  a  crop  even  during  unfavourable  seasons, 
whether  grown  as  a  bush,  or  pyramid,  or  standard.  The  fruit 
is  generally  in  use  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  October, 
varying  a  little  aoeording  to  the  season.  The  average  weight 
is  from  10  0Z3.  to  12  oz».,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  it  has 
few,  if  any,  equals.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  not  quite  so 
engiry  as  many  of  our  autumn  sorts,  but  still  first-class;  the 
flesh  is  in  a  high  degree  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed. 
No  collection  should  be  without  this  desirable  Pear,  did  it 
possess  no  other  good  quality  than  that  of  having  a  fine  ap- 
pearance.' The  Pear  was  raised  by  the  late  John  AViliiame, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmnston,  iu  1811,  and  is  a  cross  between  the 
Duchesse  d'AugouIOme  and  Glou  Moroeau  ;  he  further  refers 
to  it  as  a  very  handsome  and  most  excellent  variety,  and  adds, 
'  few  of  tha  new  Pears  can  compare  with  it  as  regards  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  quality  ;  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  Marie 
Louise  than  of  the  Glou  Morceau.'  The  fruit  is  described  aa 
'  very  large,  oblong  obovate ;  the  stalk  short,  obliquely  at- 
tached, projecting  more  on  ono  side  than  the  other;  the  eye 
in  a  moderate-sized  depression,  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
erect  and  projecting  to  the  level  of  the  fruit ;  skin  soft,  smooth, 
yellow,  with  slight  thin  russet  near  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  exceedingly  melting,  buttery,  very  juicy,  and  rich.'  Its 
remarkably  tender,  melting  flesh,  and  its  rich  sprightly  flavour 
and  dehcate  perfume,  are  qualities  in  which  it  is  excelled  by 
few  of  onr  large-fruited  varieties  of  Pear.  Mr.  Scott,  who 
calls  it  William-.'  Dachesee  d'Angouleme,  remavks  that  it  is  a 
noble  fruit,  the  largest  meltiog  Pear  known  to  him,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest.  He  adds  that  it  grows  freely  on 
the  Qaince,  on  which  it  fruited  with  him  in  18G9,  on  a  tree 
two  years  old,  and  the  next  year,  1870,  was  in  full  flower  again 
on  trees  3  feet  high."— (F/ocis(  and  Pomologist,  S's.,  ix.  .37.) 


AKTIFICIAL   ROCKWOEK. 

Mn.  PuLHAM  has  called  me  to  task  for  my  remarks  about 
artificial  rockerieB.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  expected  to  have 
had  my  remarks  criticised  before  this,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Pulham  has  at  all  shaken  me  from  my  position.  No  artificial 
rockery  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  the  least  resemblance  to 
Nature,  least  of  all  concrete  and  stucco  with  sham  stratifica- 
tion. Use  boulders  and  stones  as  large  as  ever  you  can  procure 
them,  and  pile  them  up  to  resemble  cliffs  as  much  as  possible, 
BO  as  to  obtain  variety  and  massiveness,  but  it  ia  utterly  bad 
taste  and  cockneyfied  in  my  opinion  to  try  and  pretend  that  it 
ia  a  natural  rock  by  joiniug  the  boulders  together  with  stucco 
and  cement,  aud  marking  out  lines  of  stratification.  No  one  is 
ever  deceived  by  it.  I  know  I  may  differ  from  the  authorities 
Mr._  Pulham  mention^,  but  still  I  venture  to  do  so,  as  I  still 
maintain  that  where  Ferns  and  alpine  plants  do  best  is  among 
the  disintegrated  rocks  and  alpine  boulders,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  cbanno  if  any  one  of  these  stones  are  found  on  their 
natural  bed. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  rockeries  I  know  is  at  Mr.  Back- 
house's at  York,  and  though  there  are  boulders  and  rocks  and 
artificial  water,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  put  every  stone  on 
its  right  bed,  or  to  make  believe  that  it  is  a  natural  stratified 
rock  pushed  through  contrary  to  Nature.  Of  course  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Pulham,  if  it  is  wise  to  imitate  a  natural  cliff 
it  is  right  to  put  all  the  stones  on  their  proper  beds.  I  think 
Mr.  Ingram's  spring  garden  and  rockeries  quite  perfect  in 
their  way,  but  think  he  is  unnecessarily  cramping  his  energies 
when  he  is  using  large  flat  stones,  and  arranging  them  arti- 
ficially and  unnaturally,  to  think  it  necessary  to  lay  each  flat 
on  its  bed  in  the  original  position  in  which  it  lay  in  the  strata, 
for  in  the  natural  dells  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rock, 
and  which  ia  the  nearest  approach  in  Nature  to  such  a  garden 


as  that  at  Belvoir,  the  stones  would  not  be  found  in  their 
natural  beds. 

No  doubt  on  the  ledges  and  crevices  of  sandstone  cliffs  many 
Ferns  aud  wild  plants  will  grow,  but  it  is  generally  in  the 
disintegrated  soil,  and  not  on  or  in  the  stratified  rock;  and 
certainly  if  we  want  to  see  Ferns  growing  to  perfection  it  ia 
amongst  the  huge  boulders  and  smaller  detritus  and  stones  at 
the  feet  of  lofty  cliffs,  aud  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  water- 
courses, such  as  one  sees  in  so  many  parts  ol  Switzerland  and 
the  Italian  Alps,  aud  in  a  smaller  way  in  Scotland  and  the 
rocky  hills  of  Yoikshire. 

My  remarks,  however,  against  artificial  rockwork  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  concrete  and  plaster  and  stucco 
imitations,  which  are  neither  imposing  in  themselves  nor  do 
they  impose  on  the  public,  and  are  certainly  not  adapted  for 
the  growth  either  of  Ferns  or  Alpines.  Nothing  is  worse 
taste  in  my  mind  than  broken  cliuker.a,  distorted  and  mis- 
tliapeu  bricks,  spar,  oyster  shells,  et  id  genus  omnc.  The  only 
legitimate  materials  to  use  in  rockwork  are  stones,  whether 
large  or  small :  the  larger  aud  more  diversified  they  are  in  form, 
Fo  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  smaller  pieces  used  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  soil,  the  better.  Rockwork  does  not  want  to  be  an 
attempt  to  deceive,  but  a  picturesque  place  to  grow  Ferns  and 
Alpines. — C.  P.  Peach. 


EHODODENDEON  ARQENTEUM  var. 

We  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons 
introduced  and  flowered  in  these  countries  the  title  of  king 
has  been  accorded,  but  we  certainly  venture  to  regard  the 
noble  R.  argenteum  as  their  queen.  It  unquestionably  must 
he  regarded  as  at  lea't  being  among  the  cream  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
Khododendrou  discoveries  in  the  Sikhim  Hjmalaya.  Quite  a 
tree,  attainingin  its  native  country  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more, 
with  its  large,  and  in  part,  silvery  foliage,  it  must  present  a 
noble  aspect,  especially  so  in  the  spring,  when  the  new  leaf 
buds  are  forming,  the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  rosy- 
coloured  cones.  But  what  must  be  its  aspect  when  its  branches 
are  crowned  with  its  glorious  flower  heads? 

We  ara  induced  to  allude  to  it  thus  prominently  on  the 
present  occasion  by  reason  of  seeing  recently  in  flower  at  Glas- 
nevin  what  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  very  fine  variety  of 
this  magnificent  species.  Among  the  other  choice  plants  just 
then  in  flower  in  the  cool  conservatory  there  were  two  large 
specimens  of  R.  argenteum,  both  being  pretty  much  about  the 
same  age  and  size.  In  respect  of  the  flower  and  flower  heads 
the  disparity  was  very  striking,  as  on  one  plant  they  were  far 
larger  and  finer  than  the  other.  The  smaller  we  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  normal  form,  for  it  seems  to  agree 
better  with  the  figure  in  Dr.  Hooker's  magnificent  book  em- 
bodying his  discoveries.  The  gorgeous  flower  heads  are  very 
large,  as  are  also  the  individual  flowers.  The  bead  is  formed 
of  several  tiers  of  flowers,  each  resting  horizontally  on  tne  one 
below.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud,  but  as  they  expand 
becomo  white.  Each  flower  shows  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
open  tuba  a  rich  dark  purple  spot  encircling  the  base  of  the 
stamens;  this  is  very  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  way  the 
flowers  present  themselves  to  a  front  view.  The  cluster  of 
antbers  with  their  purple  stamens  add  much  also  to  the  effect ; 
but  of  all  the  floral  organs  the  stigma  is  the  most  striking,  on 
account  of  its  great  size  aud  bright  rosy  carmine  colour.  This, 
we  may  remark,  is  not  shown  in  Dr.  Hooker's  or  any  other 
figure  of  it  we  have  seen,  as  in  no  case  is  the  large  stigma 
shown  as  it  is  in  nature— brilliantly  and  strikingly  coloured. 
Mere  word-painting  altogether  fails  fitly  to  describe  the  soft 
voluptuous  beauty  of  these  glorious  flower  heads,  more  especi- 
ally as  displayed  in  the  larger  and  very  fine  variety  which  has 
been  for  the  last  week  or  two  the  glory  of  the  house  in  which 
it  stands.  Both  forms,  we  gathered  from  Dr.  Moore,  were 
raised  from  seed.  There  were,  moreover,  several  other  choice 
Indian  Rhododendrons  in  flower  in  the  same  house,  and  among 
them  one  which,  as  regards  symmetrical  compact  heads  and 
fiery  brilliancy  of  colour,  has  no  equal — namely,  R.  barbatnm. 
— (Iris!i  Fariners'  Gazette.) 

NEW  BOOK. 

Picturesque  Etiroj)e—The  British  Islcf:.     Cassell,  Petter,  and 

Galpin,  Laudou.     Part  I 

We  make  this  an  exception  to  our  rule  not  to  criticise  a 

serial  publication  until  completed,  because  we  wish  to  aid  in 

promoting  the  sale  of  a  work  which  we  strongly  commend  to 
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onr  readerB  as  one  of  the  most  beautifal  we  know,  whether  we 
refer  to  the  type,  the  paper,  or  the  views.  The  information 
imparted  by  the  Editor  ia  interesting  and  popularly  written. 
The  work  iudicionely  commences  with  Windeor,  and  its  tirbt 
pages  relate  to 
the  Castle. 

The  garden  at- 
tached to  the 
Castle  ia  not  wor- 
thy of  such  a 
palace ;  tho  chief 
attractions  of  its 
grounds  are  the 
terraces  and  the 
trees  of  tho  parks. 
The  elevated  posi- 
tion of  the  Castle 
enables  most  ex- 
tensive views  to 
be  oommanded 
over  these  from 
its  windows.  One 
of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  those 
views,  looking  to- 
wards Eton,  being 
from  the  library 
window,  a  favour- 
ite one  of  tho  late 
Prince  Consort,  is 
shown  in  the  wood 
out  accompanying 
these  notes.  For 
this  illustration 
we  are  indebted 
to  "  Picturesque 
Europe." 

Heartily  do  we 
wish  that  it  was 
permissible  to 
trace  the  history 
of  Windsor  Castle 
fronjRoman  times 
to  the  present 
We  could  fill  a 
page  with  notes 
on  the  coins  of 
Constantino  and 
Probus  found  in 
its  vicinity ;  and 
then  of  the  origin 
of  Windsor  forest, 
made  by  William 
the  Conqueror, 
and  protected  by 
a  characteristic 
law  that  "  hares 
should  go  free, 
and  whoever  kill 
ed  a  hart  or  hind 
should  be  blind- 
ed," an  eiYectual 
mode  of  prevent 
ing  the  poacher 
repeating  the  of 
fence. 

A  vineyard  was 
appended  to  the 
Castle,  and  the 
vintager's  pay 
first  commences 
ia  the  Pipe  Rolls 
for  115.5,  Lam- 
barde  records 

"  that  tythe  hathe  bene  payed  of  wyne  pressed  out  of  Grapes 
that  grewe  in  the  Little  Parke  theare,  to  the  Abbot  of  Wal- 
tham,  and  that  accompts  have  bene  made  of  the  charges  of 
planting  the  Vines  that  grewe  in  the  saide  parke."  Richard  III. 
ux  the  first  year  of  his  reign  appointed  John  Piers  to  be 
'■  Master  of  our  Vyneyarde  of  Vvnes  of  onr  Castell  of  Wynde- 
sore,  and  otherwise  called  the  office  of  Keeper  of  our  Gardyne 
called  the  Vyneyarde."    He  and  hia  deputy  were  to  have  as 
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"  wages  and  fees  sixpence  by  the  day."  The  garden,  how- 
ever, down  to  the  close  of  Henry  VXlI.'s  reign  did  not  re- 
ceive the  care,  nor  did  it  cover  a  space  equal  to  (ithers 
of  the  Royal  gardens.  The  wages  of  the  gardener  at  Wind- 
sor were  only 
£4  ayear,  but 
= rrtSf-^-  :-  those  of  the  gar- 

dener at  Beaulieu 
were  more  than 
£12.  The  gar- 
dens at  Green- 
wich, Richmond, 
and  Hampton 
Court  aro  shown 
by  the  privy  purse 
accounts  to  have 
chieHy  furnished 
the  Kinf'.'fl  table 
with  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  year 
1272,  Henry  III. 
being  King,  there 
was  issued  an 
order  for  timber 
"  to  pale  and  en- 
close the  gar- 
den ;"  a  fountain 
of  freestone  and 
a  well  Tr-ero  also 
constructed  in  it. 
But  Edward  IH. 
let  on  a  long  lease 
"the  garden 
plott "  to  thd  Cor- 
poration of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  lease 
was  renewed  by 
subsequent  mon- 
archs  until  about 
the  year  1700.  It 
was  rather  more 
than  three  acres, 
and  is  described 
as  "  agardine  and 
orchard  bricke 
walled  round." 
King  James  I.  of 
Scotland, whowas 
confined  for  some 
years  as  prisoner 
in  Windsor  Castle 
early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century, 
gives  us  in  a  po- 
etical effusion  a 
description  of  its 
garden,  which  si- 
milarly  intimates 
to  us  that  it  was 
of  contracted 
space  and  formal 
adornments : — 


Now  was  there  raaide 
fast  by  the  touris 

Wlill 

A  garden  faire,  and  in 

the  coineris  8et 
Auhfcrber6f:r(-ne,with 

wandis  long  and 

small 
Eailit  ab'iut,  and  eo 

with  treein  stt 
Was  all  the  place,  and 

Hawthorn  hedges 
knet, 


.f'- 


That  ]yfe  was  now,  walbyng  there  for  by 
That  mvf»ht  within  scarce  any  wight  et^pye, 

So  thick  the  bewia  ami  the  leves  greue 
Beschudit  all,  the  allfytw  all  that  there  were, 

And  Qjyddis  every  lierhere  intKht  be  sene 
Thescharpe  Rrcen  nweto  Jencpere, 
GrowiE^i  80  fair  with  brancbes  here  and  tliere, 

That  as  it  semyt  to  a  Ijfe  without, 

The  bewis  spred  the  herboro  all  aboat. 

Another  garden  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.  is  described  as 
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being  "without  the  Caetle,"  aud  its  gardener's  weekly  pay 
wa8  "  twopence  halfpeuriy." 

We  eball  at  a  futnre  peason  pnblieh  Bome  notes  on  the  pre- 
sent gardening  at  WindEor  Castle. 


HEATING  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 

Of  late  years  Bcme  ecterprieicg  firms  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  for  tmall  greethouees,  forcing  hon^ee,  plant-pro- 
tectors, &e,,  snitable  for  amateurs  of  limited  means,  have 
obligirgly  adveitised  these  strnctares,  giving  full  dimensions 
with  the  coft  of  the  whole  including  the  necessary  staging  and 
pathway.  All  thfpo  improvements  have  come  about  within 
the  laft  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  many  of  your  readers  will 
inow  how  to  appreciate  their  value.  At  the  time  I  mention, 
the  erecting  of  a  small  greenhoute  was  a  much  more  trouble- 
some affair  than  at  present,  being  attended  with  so  many  dis- 
appointments. One  certainly  might  ascertain  the  cost  of  the 
greenhouse  iteelf,  and  possibly  decide  to  have  one  if  his  means 
would  permit,  but  when  it  was  brought  home  he  found  out 
that  what  he  innocently  supposed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
structure — viz.,  the  staging  and  shelving,  had  been  overlooked 
iri  the  estimate  by  the  practical  builder,  and  the  unpractical 
amateur  had  to  dip  his  hand  further  into  his  already  shrunken 
pocket  to  pay  for  these  indispensable  extras — a  little  par- 
ticular that  might  possibly  have  deterred  him  from  making 
the  attempt  to  possess  a  greenhouse  at  all  had  the  builder 
put  him  in  possetsion  of  all  the  facts  at  the  start.  But  happily 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  One  can  now  know  exactly  what 
the  cost  will  be,  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station. 

But  now  corrmence  the  troubles  of  the  modern  amateur. 
He  can  know  from  the  advertising  columns  of  "  our  Journal  " 
what  the  cost  of  a  house  will  be,  of  any  dimensions  that  his 
meanrfwill  permit  him  to  adopt.  But  what  he  cannot  discover 
from  the  same  source  is,  how  much  it  will  cost  him  to  heat  it 
tffVctually  with  hot  water  pipes. 

Now,  if  it  pays  horticultural  builders  to  advertise— and  it 
must  do,  or  the  adveitifemeufs  would  not  continue  to  appear — 
full  and  cxect  particulars  of  the  prices  of  the  article  they  deal 
in,  it  surely  would  pay  the  horticultural  engineer  to  do  the 
same.  The  builder  tells  us  he  will  supply  a  structure  from 
10  feet  by  7  or  8  feet,  to  any  length,  width,  or  height  we  wish 
to  have  at  a  given  cost,  and  delivered  complete  ready  for 
work.  Tbi3  is  definite  and  satisfactory.  Giving  the  eiDgineer 
credit  for  as  much  enterprise  as  the  builder,  one  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  follow  suit,  and  advertise  that  he 
would  heat  these  structures  of  given  dimensions  for  so  much, 
either  to  adapt  them  for  cool  greenhouses  or  to  enable  their 
purchasers  to  giow  winter  Cucumbers  in  them;  in  fact,  to 
use  them  as  forcing  houses,  stating  the  price  in  full.  They, 
of  course,  know  how  many  feet  and  sizes  of  pipe  are  necessary 
to  beat  a  given  length  of  house  for  a  given  purpose,  also  the 
kind  of  boiler  (either  gaa  or  fuel)  sufficient  to  do  the  work  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  Let  them  state  these  particulars, 
and  people  can  then  choose  for  themselves,  without  going  to 
the  trouble  of  writing  for  estimates.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  a  boiler  can  be  had  from  50s.  to  G0.<.  upwards.  This  is  no 
information  at  all  for  the  uninitiated.  It  is  even  of  little  use  it 
it  were  stated  how  many  feet  of  pipe  it  would  heat.  What  the 
amateur  wants  to  know  is  how  much  pipe  and  what  boiler  will 
lieat  a  house  of  a  certain  size,  and  how  much  it  will  cost  him. 
Certainly  plain  and  reasonable  questions.  This  is  written 
solely  in  the  interest  of  amateurs  in  horticulture — a  very 
numerous  class,  and  for  whose  sake  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  my  suggestions  carried  out  as  far  as  is  practicable. — T.  L.  C. 


TOUNG  VERSUS  OLD  TEEES. 
Mucn  as  has  been  said  c.f  late  in  favour  of  old  trees,  more 
especially  of  old  forest  trees  ;  something  is  also  due  on  the  other 
side,  for  I  have  known  many  a  leaning  to  old  favourites  carried 
too  far,  and  an  after-generation  had  just  cause  to  complain. 
Even  an  old-tree  hobby  may  be  ridden  too  hard,  as  when  a  too 
great  liking  to  trees  forbids  their  being  duly  and  timely 
thinned  ;  tbe  issue  is  then  the  reverse  of  creditable,  and  the 
pood  appearancn  of  the  trees  is  irretrievably  gone,  especially  if 
they  be  of  the  Pinus  tribe.  Deciduous  trees  will  struggle,  and 
in  fome  measure  come  round  a  little,  but  Firs  never  do  so: 
hence  the  propriety  of  timely  thinning  them  in  plantations 
where  a  well-furniehed  bottom  is  the  object.  Offences  of 
omission  are  quite  as  common  as  those  of  commission  in  the 
management  of  ornamental  timber  trees,  not  that  I  am  an 


advocate  for  much  pruning — the  less,  in  fact,  the  better ;  but 
judicious  and  timely  thinning  of  young  growing  trees  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  the  cutting  of  the  old  trees  is  a  fault. 

I  should  like  to  see  young  trees  planted  more  freely.  Many 
proprietors  of  domains  feel  a  just  pride  in  their  noble  trees, 
but  would  seem  to  forget  that  ihey  have  only  a  limited  exist- 
ence. Trees  which  give  importance  to  parka  and  grounds  can- 
not last  for  ever,  yet  but  little  is  done  to  replace  them.  Where 
the  space  hardly  allows  of  a  greater  number  of  trees  than 
already  exists,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  taking-away 
now  and  then  of  an  old  worn-out  tree  where  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  injury  to  the  general  effect,  and  replacing 
it  with  a  young  one ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  spot,  but 
somewhere  in  the  grounds  where  it  may  seem  wanted.  I  fear 
there  are  many  parks  aud  estates  in  which  there  is  a  lack  of 
trees  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  while  very  old 
trees  are  plentiful  enough. 

I  sometimes  think  the  rule  or  law  said  to  exist  in  Japan,  that 
for  every  tree  that  is  cut  down  there  must  be  another  planted, 
might  well  be  acted  upon  here.  One  cannot  but  regret  the 
worship  of  utilitarianism  which  is  frequently  exhibited  by 
those  who  fell  trees  freely  but  plant  them  reluctantly.  Be 
assured  there  will  come  a  day  in  which  the  fine  old  trees  which 
are  now  bo  much  prized  will  no  longer  fulfil  their  offices,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  present  day  will  be  reproached  by  the 
generation  then  in  occupation  for  not  planting  trees  at  the 
proper  time,  forgetting,  or  possibly  not  guessing  that  it  was 
respect  for  the  trees  now  in  existence  that  prevented  it  being 
done.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  cry,  "  0  !  spare  the  tree," 
may  not  be  carried  too  far,  but  that  even  a  little  sacrifice  of 
present  appearance  may,  if  necessary,  be  made,  and  a  few  old 
trees,  favourites  though  they  be,  migtit  be  cut  down  to  be  re- 
placed by  young  trees  that  will  be  wanted  many  long  jeura 
hence.  As  we  have  inherited  much  in  this  respect  from  our 
ancestors,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  bequeath  some- 
thing in  turn  to  those  who  will  come  after  us,  by  occasionally 
planting  a  few  trees? 

In  performing  the  proper  thinning  or  cutting-down  of  old 
to  make  way  for  young  trees  some  judgment  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  or  mistakes  may  be  made.  Plantations  of  Scotch 
or  Spruce  Fir  that  have  stood  unthinned  for  a  number  of 
years  must  be  very  sparingly  thinned  at  first,  and  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  on  tbe  windward  side,  and  especially  if 
in  a  very  exposed  position.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
seeing  an  example,  showing  the  evil  effects  of  not  adhering  to 
this,  on  a  plantation  crowning  one  of  the  heights  of  a  chalk 
hill  in  Surrey.  Someone  had  advised  an  opening  to  be  made 
to  obtain  a  view  to  some  place  of  eminence  in  the  distance, 
which  was  done  the  required  width ;  but  the  wind  rushed  in 
and  increased  the  width  of  that  opening  in  a  frightfully  ugly 
manner,  clearing  whole  rods  of  ground  of  the  trees,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  proprietor.  I  believe  it  was  many 
years  before  the  remaining  trees  regained  anything  like  a  decent 
condition.  Such  accidents  or  mistakes  are  not  uncommon, 
and  I  mention  this  to  prevent  others  of  a  like  kind  occurring. 
My  final  advice  is  to  thin  plantations  judiciously  and  provide 
for  the  failure  of  old  by  planting  young  trees,  or  some  parks 
will  in  a  few  years  be  denuded  of  timber. — J.  Koeson. 


CHAPTERS   ON  INSECTS  FOE  GARDENERS. 

No.  6. 

My  last  communication  closed  with  some  remarks  on  midges, 
introducing  also  to  the  gardener  the  familiar  insects  known  as 
gnats.  I  may  appropriately  refer  to  their  history  and  habits ; 
for  gnats  also,  like  the  midges,  are  visitants  to  gardens — not 
merely  visitants  in  some  instances,  since  they  are  often  born 
and  bred  within  the  garden  precincts.  In  many  suburban 
gardens  it  is  customary  to  collect  rain  water  and  store  it  in 
tubs  and  tanks ;  or  in  other  gardens,  rain  water  not  being 
handy,  river  or  well  water  is  kept  until  it  becomes  soft.  These 
receptacles,  if  uncovered,  are  sought  out  by  female  gnats,  which 
have  a  liking  for  still  water;  and  I  have  heard  gardeners 
blamed  for  having  (unconsciuuelj)  gnat-nurseries  on  their 
premises,  thus  multiplying  our  tormentors  in  the  summer 
season.  But  then,  again,  people  have  argued  that  a  few  square 
yards  of  water  in  or  close  to  a  garden  are  of  utility,  serving  to 
drown  a  good  number  of  insects  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  singular  life  history  of  the  larva  of  the  common  gnat 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  journal,  and  it  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  economy  of  the  Culicidie.  The  feathery 
palpi  and  antenne,  aud  the  proboscis  extended  in  front,  enable 
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ordinary  observers  to  reoogniee  gnats  with  little  difficulty ; 
though  a  majority  are  not  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  non- 
plumed  female,  less  often  seen,  is  the  only  gnat  that  is  felt 
and  also  heard,  for  the  shrill  cry  preceding  onslaught  is  only 
produofld  by  the  female  insect.  According  to  Prof.  Westwood 
the  proboscis  or  beak  of  the  gnat,  small  as  it  is,  represents  all 
the  complicated  parts  discernible  in  the  largest  insect,  and 
his  admirable  description  runs  thus — "  There  is  a  broad  and 
hollow  lanoet-like  piece,  representing  the  upper  lip  ;  a  pair  of 
Blender  needle-like  piecss,  serving  as  mandibles,  serrated  on 
the  outside  at  the  tip  ;  a  second  pair  of  similar  but  much  more 
slender  organs  dilated  at  the  base,  representing  the  mixilliB  ; 
a  very  slender  needle-like  instrument,  representing  the  tongue  ; 
and  then  there  is  an  outer  tubular  canal  in  which  these  parts 
lodge  when  at  rest,  representing  the  lower  lip." 

Persons  engaged  in  gardens  are  much  exposed  to  the  punc- 
tares  of  these  pertinacious  blood-suckers,  and  it  may  be  worth 
recording  that  as  good  an  application  as  any  to  relieve  the 
irritation  is  arnica  lotion  not  too  weak.  Undoubtedly  by  some 
means  or  other  the  insect,  when  drawing  blood,  injects  poison 
into  the  wound,  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid  it  is  thought : 
hence  some  Americans  strenuously  advise  people  to  allow  gnats 
to  (inish  their  repast,  urging  that  when  they  do  so  they  remove 
the  poison  with  the  last  draught.  One  more  comment  on 
these  OulicidfE  ere  we  dismiss  them.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any 
reader  how  strong  a  gnat  must  be?  You  may  have  seen  on 
some  flower  bed  a  tortoiseshell  butterfly  or  a  sphinx  moth 
poised  on  expanded  wings  and  remaining  apparently  motionless 
in  the  air,  and  you  have  wondered  how  it's  done.  Gnats  can 
do  the  same  thing  and  keep  it  up  for  hours — rising  and  falling, 
it  is  true,  yet  not  yielding  an  inch  of  air,  as  Mr.  Staveley  says  ; 
hovering  steadily,  exactly  in  the  same  perpendicular.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  series  of  band-like  muscles  which 
cross  and  reoross  the  thorax,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  centre  of  gravity  also  falls  in  this  part  of  the  body 
through  its  proportionate  stoutness,  which  is  an  additional  aid 
to  this  sustained  hovering. 

Two  small  families,  not  very  noticeable,  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  gnats  and  the  crane  flies.  First  the 
Phlebotomidas,  which,  though  so  named,  contains  species  that 
are  harmless  enough,  such  as  the  tiny  dirty  grey  insect  which 
shows  itself  in  houses  and  conservatories  on  mild  winter  days, 
crawling  or  hopping  on  glass  or  woodwork.  Entomologists  call 
it  Psychoda  phalenoides,  and  its  odd  springs  or  hops  are  per- 
formed by  the  help  of  the  sloping  wings,  which  are  very  downy. 
The  larva  or  maggot  lives  in  manure.  Amongst  the  Hetero- 
clitte  are  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial  larvte.  The  hind  margin 
of  the  wings  will  be  found  to  be  fiinged  with  hairs  on  these 
flies,  not  with  the  delicate  scales  occurring  amongst  the  gnats. 

Lastly,  as  belonging  to  the  Nemocera  section  of  the  Diptera, 
I  have  to  name  the  Tipulidse,  lanky-legged  creatures,  which 
one  associates  more  with  the  later  summer  or  autumn  than 
with  any  other  season  of  the  year.  These  flies  are  at  once 
distinguished  from  all  the  families  already  noticed  by  a  trans- 
verse seam  which  crosses  the  middle  segment  of  the  thorax. 
To  some  people  the  readiness,  or  seeming  indifference,  with 
which  a  daddy-longlegs  parts  with  one  or  more  of  these  useful 
limbs  ia  matter  of  surprise.  Clumsy  as  we  may  think  these 
insects  in  various  situations  where  they  occasionally  attract 
our  notice,  they  are  not  awkward  when  skimming  among  the 
grass  or  low  herbage,  for  which  pursuit  they  are  admirably 
formed.  A  few  species  have  aquatic  larvm,  but  the  balk  of 
them  feed  underground,  on  roots  chiefly,  haunting  lawns  and 
fields,  occasionally  also  the  kitchen  garden.  Tipula  oleracea 
is  a  well-known  pest,  rejoicing  in  the  vague  name  of  "  wire- 
worm  ;"  but  this  and  other  species  are  well  held  in  check  by 
numerous  bird  enemies. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   0.1BDEN. 

Tbe  weather  has  lately  been  very  unsuitable  for  out-of-doors 
operations ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  friable  condition 
bU  spare  ground  will  be  cropped,  except  what  is  intended  for 
snccessional  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  When  the  ground  is 
safflciently  dry  it  ought  to  be  lightly  forked  over.  Hitherto  all 
the  Peas  have  been  sown  on  borders  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
we  shall  now  sow  Dr.  Hogg,  FillbaBket,  and  G.  F.  Wilson  in  the 
open  garden  quarters.  This  last-named  sort  may  be  only  an 
early  selection  of  that  famous  Pea  Veitch's  Perfection;  if  it  is, 
it  is  earlier  and  quite  as  prolific.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
those  who  carefully  select  from  a  good  stock,  but  it  is  doubtful 


if  they  ought  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  variety  they  have  im- 
proved, as  it  tends  to  confusion.  With  this  sowing  Spiaach  will 
be  sown  between  the  rows. 

Mice  and  sparrows  are  well  known  to  be  troublesome.  Red- 
leading  the  seeds,  placing  sand  in  the  drills,  or  cutting  furze 
into  short  lengths  and  strewing  it  over  the  Peas  in  the  drills 
before  filling-in  the  soil,  has  been  recommended  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  mice.  This  may  ba  worth  trying,  but  we  set  traps  ai 
soon  as  there  is  any  trace  of  mice.  They  go  to  the  traps,  and 
tbe  Peis  are  saved  while  the  enemy  ia  destroyed.  Where  there 
are  such  clouds  of  sparrows  as  we  have,  it  is  little  use  running 
strings  over  the  rows  or  placing  any  object  to  scare  the  birds  ; 
Pea-guards  made  of  g-ilvauised  wire  netting  beat  over  the  rows 
are  most  effectual.  When  the  young  plants  reach  the  netting 
it  is  removed  to  the  next  sowing,  and  tba  rows  from  which  the 
netting  has  been  removed  are  earthed-up  and  sticks  placed  t" 
them  ;  after  this  they  are  seldom  touched  by  the  sparrows.  If 
we  could  have  glass  covers  similar  to  the  protectors  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  for  the  first  crop. 

It  is  no  use  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  out  of  doors  until 
all  danger  of  their  being  destroyed  by  frost  is  over ;  but  if  a 
sowing  could  now  be  made  iu  a  pit  or  frame  the  produce  would 
come  in  useful  about  the  end  of  May,  and  tbe  plants  would  yield 
gatherings  until  they  could  be  obtained  from  the  first  sowing 
out  of  doors.  We  have  not  yet  planned  out  our  early  Potatoes  ; 
they  are  much  better  in  the  boxes  in  the  cool  orchard  house; 
they  are  placed  one  layer  thick,  with  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
over  them  enough  to  cover  the  tubers. 

Parsnips  have  been  sown  iu  ground  that  had  been  well 
trenched.  We  sow  the  Hollow-crowned ;  a  good  stock  of  this 
is  the  best  for  all  purposes.  The  Parsnip  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  cultivated  vegetables  we  have ;  it  thrives  in  any  soil,  but 
the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured.  For  the  pre- 
ceding crop  the  rows  are  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  roots  keep  best  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  but  a  portion  should  ha  lifted  and 
stored  where  they  can  bo  reached  easily,  if  the  weather  is  such 
that  the  roots  cannot  be  lifted  out  of  doors. 

Carrots  and  Onions  will  also  be  sown  if  the  weather  continue 
favourable.  The  Ooion  delights  in  rich  manure  being  dug  into 
the  ground,  but  not  so  the  Carrot ;  and  it  is  better  to  crop  on 
ground  that  has  been  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  place 
the  manure  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  We  had  sooie  ground 
deeply  trenched  and  manured  iu  this  way ;  the  soil  that  was 
dug  up  from  the  bottom  being  placed  on  the  surface,  taking  care 
to  have  all  the  surface  soil  at  the  bottom.  On  this  ground  a 
crop  of  sound  Carrots  was  obtained  quite  free  from  the  maggot, 
whereas  in  previous  seasons  the  crop  was  worthless.  We  found 
the  maggot  again  attacked  the  crop  when  the  ground  was 
trenched  next  season.  Tbe  spring-sown  Onion  crop  also  suffers 
severely  from  the  maggot,  which  causes  us  to  sosv  in  autumn 
and  transplant  in  spring. 

A  good  plan  to  insure  early  Onions  is  to  plant  small  bulbs  at 
once.  The  ground  should  be  forked  over,  and  the  small  Ouiona 
planted  in  rows  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Ooion. 
When  the  seedstalks  appear  break  them  off.  This  will  cause 
fresh  bulbs  to  form,  which  will  be  in  use  much  earlier  than 
autumn-sown  seeds. 

The  best  Carrots  are  Early  Short  Horn  and  James's  Inter- 
mediate. The  Altrincham  is  good  for  a  general  crop.  Of  0  nions 
White  Spanish  and  Brown  Globe  are  amongst  the  best.  Leekg 
must  be  sown  at  once  to  be  planted  out  when  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions  are  best  planted  iu 
the  autumn,  but  if  that  has  not  been  done  the  operation  should 
not  be  delayed  longer.  Autumn  planting  prevents  the  attack  of 
maggots.  The  Welsh  Ooion,  which  does  not  form  bulbs,  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  hardy  species  from 
Siberia  of  strong  flavour.  Garlic  is  not  much  used  for  culinary 
purposes;  it  ought  now  to  be  planted  in  light  dry  soils;  the 
bulbs,  of  course,  are  divided  into  single  sets,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  "  cloves  ;"  these  are  just  covered  over  the  top.  And 
lastly  we  would  mention  Chives.  These  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  are  useful  in  the  spring  for  salads  and  soups.  The  plant  is 
perennial,  and  will  continue  to  throw  up  leaves  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  clumps  must  be  taken  up  and  be  subdivided, 
replanting  again  on  freah  ground.  It  makes  a  good  edging 
plant  for  a  border ;  the  leaves  only  are  used  by  being  cut  over 
close  to  the  ground. 

I'INES. 

Some  of  the  plants  intended  to  fruit  in  the  house  that  was 
started  about  the  1st  of  January  seem  to  make  too  rapid  growth 
to  show  fruit.  We  have  had  such  plants  that  would  grow  until 
midsummer  before  any  fruit  showed.  The  plan  of  cutting  the 
plants  over  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  well  known  now 
to  Pine-growers.  The  plants  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived  that  they  will  not  show  for  fruit ;  9  or  10-inch 
pots  are  sulScieutly  lar^^e  in  which  to  pot.  Some  five  or  six  of 
the  largest  leaves  should  be  removed  from  tbe  base,  the  compost 
should  be  rammed-in  rather  firmly,  and  water  must  not  be  ap- 
plied for  at  l-^ast  a  week.    The  suckers  that  were  potted  into 
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7-inch  pota  early  in  the  antumn  ou^ht  now  to  be  repotted,  but 
this  operation  must  be  delayed  until  we  can  find  room  for  them. 
When  the  Pioes  are  repotted  is  a  good  chance  to  turn  the  tan  in 
the  bed ;  and  if  this  ia  spent,  and  fresh  tan  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  old  material  may  be  sifted,  reserving  the  rougher  portion 
that  remains  in  the  sieve  to  mix  with  the  fresh  tan.  This  turn- 
ing and  mixing  the  tan  in  the  bed  will  raise  the  temperature 
very  much,  which  ia  just  what  is  required  to  promote  root-action. 
When  the  roots  are  matted  round  the  insides  of  the  pots  is  the 
time  that  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  overmuch  bottom  heat. 
70"'  at  night  with  a  rise  of  15°  by  day  from  sun  heat  is  a  good 
temperature  for  them  at  present. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

The  weather  ia  very  mild  at  present,  and  with  bnt  little  arti- 
ficial heat  the  night  temperature  is  sometimes  up  to  70°.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  use  the  shade  on  bright  sunshiny  days.  As 
nearly  all  the  plants  are  starting  into  active  growth  an  increase 
of  moisture  is  necessary  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  a  higher 
temperature.  We  have  been  repotting  Nepenthes  and  Sarra- 
cenias.  The  last-named,  being  an  American  genus,  may  be 
considered  quite  as  much  a  greenhouse  as  a  stove  plant ;  but 
the  plants  do  better  in  a  cool  Orchid  house  than  they  do  in  the 
greenhouse.  A  rather  close  moist  atmosphere  is  that  best 
adapted  to  them.  The  pots  are  filled  to  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  clean  drainage ;  over  this  some  sphagnum  moss  is  placed 
to  keep  the  drainage  clean,  and  the  compost,  which  is  composed 
of  very  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts ;  a  few  bits  of 
charcop.l  and  some  potsherds  are  added  to  it.  All  the  genus 
Nepenthes  require  similar  treatment  to  the  Sarraoenias.  It  is 
very  undesirable  to  injure  the  roots.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
ball  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  pot  may  be  full  of  roots.  If  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  reduce  the  ball  it  must  be  done  by  care- 
fully picking  out  the  old  compost  with  a  pointed  stick.  The 
copious  supplies  of  water  that  this  class  of  plants  requires  causes 
the  compost  to  become  sour,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  old  material  must  be  removed.  The  potting 
material  must  be  pressed-in  only  moderately  firmly  with  the 
fingers.  The  plants  must  aUo  be  shaded  from  sunshine  ;  in  fact 
a  hoise  with  a  north  aspect  U  the  best  in  wbioh  to  grow  Sarra- 
oenias. Mr.  Baines  used  to  grow  his  magnificent  specimens  in 
a  cool  fernery.  A  few  of  the  best  Sarraoenias  are  S.  flava  major, 
S.  Drummondii,  S.  purpurea,  and  S.  variolaris  :  these  are  dis- 
tinct in  character.  Of  Nepenthes  mav  be  named  N.  Rafflesiana, 
N.  phyllamphora,  N.  Hookeriana,  X.  K-evis;  and  last  may  be 
named  the  rare,  and  beautiful  as  rare,  N.  sanguinea. 

We  have  also  put  in  cuttings  of  some  softwooded  plants  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Of  these  are  the  Bouvardias, 
The  most  useful  for  cutting  from  is  B.  Vreelandi,  B.  Hogarth, 
and  B.  longiflora.  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  the  blue  flowers 
of  which  are  charmingly  distinct,  harmonise  well  with  Bou- 
vardias. Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  makes  famous  flowering  spe- 
cimens from  cuttings  struck  now,  and  the  lovely  Monoch^etum 
ensiferum  does  well  with  similar  treatment.  Ixoras,  Gardenias, 
Hoyas,  Torenia  asiatica.  Plumbago  rosea,  Pentas  carnea,  and 
Medinilla  magnifica  will  strike  well  now  in  bottom  heat,  and 
will  supply  the  place  of  larger  plants  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  from  their  growing  too  large  for  the  house. 
Ixoras  and  Gardenias  strike  best  with  a  bell-glass  over  the 
cultiDgs.    This  should  be  wiped  inside  daily  witb  a  dry  cloth. 

FLOWEE    GABDEN. 

We  continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Coleua  Verschaf- 
feltii,  Ageratums,  &c.  All  these  rapid-growing  bedding  plants 
are  much  better  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
even  if  theje  should  be  a  sufiicient  stock  of  autumn-propagated 
plants.  If  the  later-rooted  plants  may  be  much  smaller  at 
planting-oat  time  than  those  that  have  been  kept  over  the 
winter  they  will  grow  away  more  freely,  and  by  midsummer 
will  make  the  beat  flower  beds.  Bedding  Calceolarias  are  now 
in  boxes  in  cold  frames,  but  if  the  frames  are  wanted  for  more 
tender  subjects  the  present  occupants  will  be  planted  out  in 
trenches  similar  to  those  for  Celery  plants.  Our  Lobelia  speciosa 
was  sown  early  in  autumn,  and  has  been  pricked  out  into  boxes 
some  time  ago.  Spring-sown  plants  do  not  come  into  flower 
Bufficicntly  early. 

Dahlia  roots  must  be  put  into  heat  at  once.  The  tubers  may 
be  planted  thickly  in  a  box  in  light  soil,  and  the  label  may  be 
fastened  to  the  old  stem  to  insure  correctness.  The  buds  will 
soon  start  into  growth  either  in  a  hotbed  or  forcing  house,  the 
latter  to  be  preferred.  Hollyhocks  may  either  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  by  root-grafting.  They  may  be  planted  singly 
iu  small  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
They  do  best  in  a  heated  propagating  house,  as  they  sometimes 
damp-off  in  a  cold  frame. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretaries  will  oblige  tia  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 


Leeds  (Spring  Show).    March  ICth  and  16lb.    Mr.  G.  Forbes,  103,   Hvtie 

Park  Koad,  l«ec. 
Bhistol    {SpriDR   Show).    March  i;2Dd  and  2ord.     Mr.  G.   Webley,  Holm 

AVood,  Westburr-upou-Trym,  Hon.  See. 
GLAsr.ow.     March  29tb,  May  KHh,  and  September  13th  and  13th.    Mr.  F. 

Gilb.  Doughall,  16\  CanniiiG  Street.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledonian  Hobticdltural  Societt.    .Shows  .\pril  5th,  July  5th, 

and  September  IStb. 
West.minster  AqnARira.     April  12th  and  loth,  May  10th  and  Uth,  Maj 

30th  and  31st.  July  6th  and  6th. 
Tiverton.    May  24th  and  a.'jth.     Messrs.  A.  PaTun  end  J.  Mills,  Hen.  SecF., 
Manchester   (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruca  Findlay, 

Koyal  Botanic  G/irden,  Sec. 
SorTHAMPToN.    Jnne  oth,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge. 

39,  York  Street.  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Rosea).     Jnne  2l5t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensled,  Eockstow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Spalding.    Jnne  21fit.    Mr.  G.  Kingpton,  Sec. 
Reioate  (Ropes).    June  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne.  Treasurer. 
r.lcilMOND.     June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancf-llor.  Hon.  Sec. 
SocTHPoRT.    Jaly  6th,  7th,  and  Hth.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Helensbcbgh  (Rises).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr. -T.  MitcheM.  Pec. 
Wimbledon.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  Sec. 
Brighodse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  H"D.  Sec. 
Clay  Cross.     August  15th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
Preston.     August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Trouchton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shre^\shury.    August  16th  and  17tb.     Adnite  &  Nauntou,  Hen.  Sees. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.     Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  3Ir.  W.  EUott.  Sees. 
DCNDEE  (International).    September  7th, 8th,  and 9th.    Mr.  W.  E. McKelrIc, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Harrison  tV  Sons,  'LeicesteiT.— Catalogue  of  Choice  See(U  for 
the  Garden  and  Farm. 

Charles  Stiarpe  Sc  Co  ,  Sleaford. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fartn  Seeds. 


which  exhibitions  are  to  he  held. 

LiVEEPOOL   fPpring  Show).     March  5th. 
Street)  Church  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 


Mr.  E.  AVilson  Ker,  6,  Baeiiett 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»•  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
EcUtore,"  or  to  *'  The  Pabliaher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  tuix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Back  Volumes  and  Numbers  (B.  K.  L.). — We  have  vol^:.  i.  and  ii.  bound 
together,  two  numbers  (13 and  15 1  missing;  vol?,  iii.,  vii .  and  viii.,  half  bound 
in  calf,  eecond-haud.    The  numbers  you  specify  are  out  of  print. 

Wild  ITlowers  (H.  W.). — It  is  not  likely  that  a  new  edition  of  •'  Rambica 
ia  Search  of  Wild  Flowers '"  will  Hoon  appear. 

Fuchsias  and  Caladiums  tor  Exhihition  (A.  D.  W.). — Fuchsias  :  LighU, 
Arabella  Improval,  Siarlight,  Lustre,  Mar^inata,  Couspicua,  and  Guiding 
Star.  Darks,  Enoch  Arden,  Rhoderick  Dhu,  Avalanche,  War  E^cle,  Senator, 
and  Father  Isna'ius.  Calndiums  :  Chantinii,  BeUeymeji,  Bicolor  splendens, 
Baraquinii,  E.  G.  Henderson,  and  Troubetskoi. 

AoE  WHEN  Seeds  Cease  to  Germinate  (J.  L.  LuckUif).— There  is  a 
long  list  in  Johnson's  *'  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening."  We  extract  the 
following  from  it; — *'  One  year:  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans.  Carrot,  Parsnip, 
Oraches,  Herb-patience,  Bhubaib,  Elm,  Poplar,  and  Willow.  Two  years: 
Radish.  Salsafy.  Scorzonera,  Purslane,  the  Aliiumg,  Carduon.  lldmpion, 
Alisander,  Love  Apple.  Capsicum,  Egg-plant.  Three  years :  Seakale,  Arti- 
choke, Lettuce,  Mirigold,  hue,  Rosemary.  Four  years:  Bra^sicas,  Skirret, 
Spinach,  Asparagus,  Endive,  Mustard.  Tarragon,  Borage.  Five  and  six 
years:  Burnet,  Sorrel,  Parsley,  Dill,  Fennel,  Chervil,  Hyesop.  Ten  years: 
Beet,  Celery,  Pompion,  Cacamber,  Melon." 

Potatoes  Bitter  f7J(i»i.— Old  Potatoes! when  they  sprout  form  an  alka- 
loid called  eolauina,  which  is  bitter  and  is  a  virulent  poison,  the  same  aa  ia 
found  in  the  Kightebade,  Solannm  dulcamara. 

Select  Hardy  Rhododendrons  (Subscriber). — Crimson  .*  John  Waterer, 
Barclajanum,  Blaadyanum,  Caractacus,  Mrs.  Miloer,  Sir  Thomas  Sebright. 
Purple  :  Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  Old  Port,  Nero  nigret-cens,  Maculatum 
nigrnm,  Othello.  White:  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  Due  de  Brabant,  Minnie. 
Purity,  Pictum,  Mont  Blanc.  Pink  :  Coucessum,  Stella,  Roseum  grandi- 
floram.  Lady  Frances  Ciossley,  John  Spencer,  Bjissianum.  Scarlet :  Alarm, 
Mra.  W.  Bovill,  Titian,  James  Bateman,  Lady  Claremont,  and  Francis  Dickson. 

Veoetables  roK  Exhibition  (St.  Edmundi. — Of  Peas  Superlative  has 
the  longest  pod,  and  Supplanter  is  better  than  Fillbasket.  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  fine 
Pea.  They  should  be  sown  during  the  second  week  in  April  to  be  in  use  by  the 
first  week  in  August,  but  the  season  has  an  iufluonce  on  the  time  of  Peas 
coming  into  use.  Caulidower  sown  in  March  on  a  warm  border  would  be  in  at 
the  time  you  name.  King  of  the  Cdulitlowers  is  a  good  sort,  and  Walcheren. 
Autumn  Giant  would  not  be  in  until  later.  Sow  the  Lettuces  the  first  week 
in  May.  Snowflake  is  the  finest-looking  and  best  of  the  Potatoes  you  name; 
but  for  beauty,  Perfection  Kidney  (Fennl,  and  a  round  sort.  Early  Market 
(Fenn),  are  worth  notice.  What  you  may  grow  fnr  a  ba^tket  of  vegetables 
miy  be,  Eroad  Bcaus— Seville  Loug-pid.  French  Beans— Ctnadiin  Wonder. 
Kunners— Scarlet  Champion.  Beet— DaWiir'a  Dwarf  Red.  Celery— Leicester 
Red,  Matcbleas  White  iWUiiams's).  Carrot— James's  Intermediate.  Cncum- 
ber— Tender  and  True.  Turnip— Snowball.  Vegetable  Marrow— Short- 
jointed  Long  \Vhite;  and  we  presume  yon  will  have  Cabbage  and  autumn- 
sown  Onion,  not  forgetting  a  good  dieh  of  Tomatoes. 
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CuTTiNG-nACK  Crdton  variegatum  (W.  R.).--lt  will,  if  cat  hard-in, 
break  freely  if  encoura'^ed  to  do  so  by  a  moist  atmospbere  and  brink  heat, 
pprinklinK  overhoai  frecinoutly,  but  watering  spiirintrly  .at  the  root.  Tho 
l)lant  for  II  fow  weeks  (lliroe  or  four)  should  be  kei)t  rather  dry,  aud  when  it 
bas  brokon  aud  made  shoots  ;J  inches  long  rcpnt.  reducing  the  ball,  aud  water 
very  carefully  uutil  the  ruotn  are  working  freely  in  the  fresh  Buil,  imd  shading 
for  a  time  until  established. 

FoRciNQ  HoDSES  ON  WATERY  GROUND  (Subscrtbcr). — You  may,  by  con- 
creting the  bottom  of  the  borders  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  walls  in 
concrete,  erect  forcing  Iiuubgb,  "  suppoeiug  that  tho  water  were  to  rino  through 
a  bod  of  gravel  M  feet  thick  to  within  !i  feet  of  the  surface  of  tho  ground," 
but  you  must  prevent  its  inundating  the  fruit  borders.  We  should  have  the 
borders  entirely  above  the  ground  level,  which  will  take  you  further  from  the 
danger  of  an  iuundiitiou  ;  and  to  make  sure  of  the  roots  not  getting  into  tlie 
■watery  bottom  wo  should  lay  bricks  on  the  flat  on  the  concrete,  and  run  with 
Portland  cement  in  a  thin  mortar  state,  filling  the  crevices  and  covering  tho 
sarface  of  the  bricks. 

Culture  of  Liliuji  AURATmi  (E.  IFhcckr).— The  bulbg  you  have  bought- 
in  should  bopottod  in  light  soil  with  some  sand  round  the  toots.  You  should 
plange  the  pots  in  some  light  material  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  growth  is 
an  inch  or  two  long,  when  the  plunging  material  may  be  removed.  If  the 
plants  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  they  should  be  removed  to  a  light  airy 
house. 

Pollen  (A.  B.).— There  is  no  substitute.  On  the  receipt  of  seven  postage 
stamps  with  your  address  the  book  you  mention  will  be  sent  post  free. 

Culture  of  Lapaqeria  rosea  {Mrs.  C.  IF.).— This  and  the  white  kind 
would  succeed  admirably  in  the  cool  conservatory,  planting  out  in  a  well- 
drained  border  composed  of  fibrous  peat,  watering  very  abundantly  during 
growth,  and  at  all  times  keeping  the  soil  wet,  though  less  water  will  be 
required  when  the  plant  is  not  growing  than  when  at  rest.  Do  not  cut  the 
plant  down,  but  allow  all  the  shoots  to  remain  until  they  die,  then  remove 
them. 

Tuberose  Culture  (Iifc;»).--Pot  the  bulbs  singly  in  5-inch  pots  in  torfy 
loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  well-decayed  manure,  aud  so  as  to  cover  the  roots 
to  the  apei,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  about  70''  to  75",  removing  all 
offsets  before  potting,  and  not  watering  until  growth  is  somewhat  advanced, 
tho  roots  being  in  possession  of  the  soil;  then  water  moderately  at  first,  in- 
creasing the  supply  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  shifting  into  7-inch  pots 
when  the  5-inch  are  filled  with  roots,  removing  to  a  stove  or  other  house 
where  there  is  a  good  temperature,  keeping  well  syringed,  and  apply  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  times  a-week  after  the  plants  have  the  flower  stems 
rising.    When  blooming  they  may  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse. 

Phopaoating  Verbenas  (E.M.P.). — They  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  having  two  joints  and  the  growing  points,  cutting  trans- 
versely below  the  lowest  joint,  removing  the  leaves  from  it,  and  inserting  in 
light  sandy  soil  up  to  the  second  joint  about  an  inch  apart,  aud  placing  iu  a 
hotbed,  keeping  moist  and  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Plants  from  seed  may 
be  had  by  sowing  in  a  hotbed  and  growing-on  (in  heat,  hardening-off  before 
plantiog-out,  but  they  have  neither  bo  good  flowers  nor  flower  so  freely  or 
early  as  plants  from  cuttings. 

Helleborus  NIGER  AFTER  FLOWERING  IN  PoTS  (Idftn).  —  Hardon-off, 
and  plant  out  on  an  east  border  or  in  partial  shade  ingjod  rich  light  soil,  and 
water  freely  in  dry  weather. 

Cucumbers— Rough  Glass  (J.  P.). — In  glazing  the  rough  side  is  usually 
placed  outwards.  We  have  grown  excellent  Cucumbers  iu  frames  similar  to 
those  you  mention,  not  raiding  the  plants  too  early  in  the  season.  For 
summer  culture  the  rough  glass  affords  useful  shade,  but  in  the  early  spring 
it  scarcely  admits  sufficient  light  to  the  young  plants ;  hence  we  do  not  advise 
you  to  sow  the  seeds  until  March,  or,  which  is  perferable,  to  raise  the  seed- 
lings under  clear  glass. 

Culture  of  Green  Climbing  Melon  (H.  B.  B.). — We  have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  kind  you  send  us  an  en^^raving  of,  and  can  add  nothing  to  that 
given  in  the  enclosed  descriptive  notes  which  accompany  the  woodcut,  which 
we  make  out  to  be  that  of  the  ornamental  Gourds.  Seed  to  be  sown  in  April  in 
a  hotbed,  the  plants  to  be  potted  off  and  grown-on  in  gentle  heat,  hardening  well 
off  before  planting-out  in  May  or  early  June  on  a  ridge  as  for  Vegetable 
Morrows,  protecting  with  a  handglass  until  the  plants  are  established,  with 
the  difference  only  of  the  shoots  being  trained  to  a  trellis  instead  of  allowed 
to  run  along  the  ground.  A  warm  situation  should  bs  chosen,  and  sheltered 
from  winds,  watering  abundantly  in  dry  weather. 

Climber  for  North-west  Wall  (F.  A.  B.).  —  The  fas  test- growing 
climber  we  know  and  suitable  for  the  aspect  is  Clematis  vitalba  (Traveller's 
Joy).  As  you  do  not  desire  Virginian  Creeper,  there  are  no  other  plants  so 
suitable  as  Ivy,  which  in  the  green  and  variegated  kinds  succeed  admirably. 

CucufiEBER  FOR  Frame  CULTURE  (St.  riHfc/iO.— Tender  and  True  is  the 
finest  of  aU  Cucumbers,  and  does  remarkably  well  in  a  frame  over  a  dung 
hotbed,  attaining  to  a  large  size,  aud  is  very  proUfic,  If  you  require  a  small 
fruit,  then  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Munro's)  would  suit  you,  being  very  prolific, 
handsome,  and  good,  but  only  half  the  length  of  Tender  and  True.  The 
other  kind  named  by  you  is  also  good. 

Little  Heath  Melon  {Id^m). — It  succeeds  in  a  frame  with  a  little  heat 
at  starting,  and  by  giving  air  moderately  and  closing  early  the  fruit  ripens 
perfectly  without  further  artificial  heat.  We  do  not  consider  tho  Achapesno- 
richer  Melon  need  be  grown  if  you  have  Little  Heath,  though  in  a  warm 
season  and  situation  it,  as  a  ridge  kind,  affords  fine  fairly-flavoured  fruit. 

Taking  off  Scions — Heading  Stocks  {T.  V.). — Take  the  scions  now  or 
before  they  begiu  swelling  the  buds,  and  lay  them  in  damp  soil  in  a  shady 
position  ;  and  the  stocks  if  large  should  be  cut  back  at  once  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  they  are  to  be  grafted. 

Pruning  Clematis  Jackmannu  (A.  J.).— Cut-back  to  firm  ripe  wood,  and 
so  as  to  originate  shoots  from  the  base  for  covering  the  wall.  If  you  have 
a  largo  extent  of  space  to  cover  it  may  be  effected  by  bringing  the  shoots 
down  and  training  them  horizontally,  or  where  they  may  be  required. 

Propagating  Euonvmcs  {Id/nn). — Take  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  phoots 
in  July  or  early  August,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil  either  in  pots  or  in  a  border 
surfacing  with  an  inch  of  silver  sand,  and  cover  with  a  frame  or  handglass. 
Keep  moist  and  shaded  from  bright  sun ;  or  the  half-ripened  shoots  strike 
freely  iu  gentle  heat  in  moist  soil  and  shaded. 

Camellia  Flowers  Dropping  (T.  J.  H.). — The  flowers  drop  ro  soon  as 
expanded  from  overcropping — a  deficiency  of  root-action,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  jndicious  thinning  when  the  buds  are  set.  Never  before  have  we 
seen  Camellias  so  floiifeious  or  so  fine  as  they  are  this  season.    Top-dress,  if 


you  do  not  repot,  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  very  fibrous  light  loam 
and  dried  cow  dung.  The  roots  come  up  into  that  and  aro  much  invigorated, 
aw  is  manifested  by  tho  vigour  of  tho  plants  and  healthy  foliage.  Remove 
the  surface  not  occupied  with  roots,  and  apply  tho  freah  soil  about  an  inch 
thick  if  it  can  be  done  without  reducing  too  much  the  water-holding  space. 
Wo  caunot  name  florists'  varieties,  they  are  too  much  alike. 

liosES — Sf.i.bction  and  Soil  (J.  L.  Thornton).— Ifit.  As  to  tho  listof  Roses, 
we  should  strongly  iLilvine  you  to  reject  tho  following:- Aimce  Vibert,  Auna 
de  Dioabach,  Augusto  Mio,  Baron  Chauraud.  Kmpereur  de  Maroc,  Miss  Ingram ; 
aud  though  Baron  Gonella,  L^rd  Clyde,  M.  JoHophiue  Guyet,  Miidame  Rivers, 
and  Queen  Victoria  are  good,  yet  there  are  better.  We  should  advino  you 
to  procure  Alfred  Cohunb,  Charles  LafoUvre,  Marie  Baumaun,  La  France, 
M.  la  Baronuo  de  Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Abel  Graud, 
Marquise  do  Castellauo,  Ci>mt6HBe  d'Oxford,  John  Hopper,  Kmilie  Hausbnrg, 
Louis  Van  Houtto  and  Aunie  Wood.  We  seo  we  have  named  fourteen  sorts  here, 
and  only  discarded  nine,  and  if  yon  only  want  twenty-four  you  will  have  to 
omit  some  others  from  your  list  if  you  adopt  those  we  recommend;  and,  if  so, 
have  only  one  Man-chal  Niel,  and  omit  Beauty  of  Waltham.  Jaune  Desprez, 
Madame  Falcot,  and  Narcissi,  which,  tliough  a  glorious  yellow  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, is  at  the  best  but  uncertain.  In  your  situation  all  the  Roses  will  be 
perfectly  hardy.  Dig  your  beds  out  deep ;  beware  of  shallow  beds  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  limestone,  and  obtain  some  alluvial  soil,  if  you  possibly 
can,  from  any  of  the  low-lying  ground  between  Ulverston  and  the  Severn,  to 
mis  with  the  turfy  soil;  but  if  you  use  one-third  manure  you  need  not  use 
one-third  leaf  soil  as  well.  You  do  not  want  too  much  carbonaceous  soil  to 
start  with.  The  soil  on  the  aides  of  theroad'i  between  Pilningand  Tockington 
will  make  a  first-rate  addition  to  your  Rose  compost  if  you  can  procure  any, 
(The  writer  knows  the  district  well).  For  your  soil  and  situation  have  tho 
Roses  on  Manetti  stocks,  aud  not  on  Briars. 

Salt  for  Mangold  Wurtzel  (Buckinghamshire). — Twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  sown  over  the  surface  before  the  last  ploughing. 

Weeds  on  Paths  {Clapiiam). — A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  ap" 
plied  at  a  boiling  temperature  is  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  the  weeds.  If 
you  apply  salt  thickly  over  the  walks,  that  will  also  kill  them,  but  70U  must 
not  let  it  touch  the  Box  or  other  edging. 

Weedy  Lawn  (M.  D.).— We  have  no  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
stance  you  name. 

Culture  of  Erythrina  ruberrima  {E.  G.  T.).— Thes  hoots  of  last  year 
will  have  been  cut-back  to  the  eyes  at  their  base.  Early  in  March  the  buds 
will  begin  to  swell,  when  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  remov- 
ing all  or  most  of  the  old  soil  return  them  to  tho  same  size  of  pot,  employing 
a  compost  of  sandy  fibroas  loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  a  third  of 
leaf  soil,  old  cow  dung,  and  silver  sand,  afforuing  good  drainage.  Place  them 
in  a  house  where  there  is  moderate  heat,  as  that  of  a  vinery  or  pit,  and  they 
will  soon  start  freely,  and  should  have  a  position  near  the  glass,  free  ventila- 
tion, and  be  freely  syringed.  After  May  they  do  best  in  a  cold  pit,  kept  rather 
close,  and  early  closed,  so  as  to  have  a!good  heat.  If  you  could  give  the  plants 
after  potting  the  benefit  of  a  hotbed  for  about  three  weeks,  so  as  to  have  the 
roots  active  before  the  tops  are  excited,  aU  the  better.  Shift  the  plants  into 
larger  pots  as  required,  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  after  the  flowers 
show. 

Sowing  Aucuba  Berries  (J,  H.).— When  the  berries  are  ripe  sow  them  in 
pots  or  pans  in  loam  with  a  little  peat,  covering  them  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  keep  moist,  placing  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse 
or  pit.  The  outer  skin  may  be  removed  before  sowing,  but  this  is  not  im- 
portant. They  must  not  be  divided,  as  from  one  berry  you  will  only  have  one 
seed  and  plant.  The  plants  will  appear  iu  the  early  part  of  next  spring,  the 
seeds  commencing  to  vegetate  in  autumn.  We  do  not  think  you  will  succeed 
in  obtaining  male  plants  flowering  simultaneously  with  the  females,  the  former 
jU  all  the  varieties  preceding  the  latter. 

Hollyhocks  {A.).  —  Black  Douglas,  black ;  Andrew  Goodfellow,  dark 
crimson;  Mrs.  Downie  Improved,  orange;  Countess  of  Craven,  rose;  and 
Empress  Eugenie,  French  white. 

Forming  Vine  Border  [Amateur). — We  should  excavate  at  least  another 
foot,  and  upon  the  red  sand  concrete  place  0  inches  to  a  foot  of  drainage, 
which  will  leave  you  Sfeet  in  depth  for  the  border,  it  having  proper  drains  and 
outlets.  The  sandstone  rock  ■  will  be  available  for  drainage.  We  should 
have  liked  your  border  better  had  you  arranged  to  have  part  outside,  by 
operiings  in  the  front  wall  admitting  the  roots  to  a  properly- prepared  outsidet 
border.  It  will  answer  to  make  the  border  piece  by  piece  as  the  Vines 
advance.  The  kinds  you  have  selected — viz  ,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante, 
Gros  Colman.  and  Lady  Downe's  are  excellent  for  cutting  in  December 
January,  and  February. 

Remaking  Vine  Border  (Subscriber), — It  would  be  better  to  have  the 
border  partly  inside  and  part  outside,  so  much  of  the  former  as  to  admit  of 
the  Vines  being  planted  inside;  but  you  will  certainly  have  a  difficulty  with 
the  flue,  which  must  bo  in  the  front  or  near  to  it— not  more  than  3  feet  from 
the  front  wall.  The  difficulty  might  easily  be  overL-ome  by  heating  with  hot- 
water  pipes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  respectively  the 
best  black  and  white  Grapes  for  general  purposes.  Other  good  kinds  are 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  Waltham  Cross,  all  white. 
Black— B\a.ck  Prince,  Madresfleld  Court,  and  Venn's  Black  Muscat.  If  you 
want  late-hanging  kinds,  the  best  are  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Guillaumo 
(Baibarossa),  and  Gros  Colmau,  ail  black;  and  Calabriau  Kaisin,  Trebbiano, 
and  Syrian,  white. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  House  (I(lem).~Yo\i  wish  a  few  only. 
The  very  best  are,  of  Peaches — Crawford's  Early,  +Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
^Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and  *Stu:ling  Castle.  iVeciari/ies— *Lord 
Napier,  Albert  Victor,  *EIruge,  and  Violet  Hative.  Those  marked  with  au 
asterisk  will  suit  if  you  ouly  desire  a  few  trees. 

Pruning  Peach  Trees  (A  Constant  Reader). — The  bearing  shoots  should 
be  cat  back  to  8  or  0  inches,  depending,  in  a  measure,  on  there  being  at  that 
length  of  wood  a  wood  bud  to  which  the  shoot  must  be  shortened,  in  no  case 
cutting  back  to  a  bloom  bud,  it  being  important  that  every  shoot  have  at  its 
extremity  a  wood  hud.  Usually  it  is  safe  to  cut  to  a  triple  bud,  having  two 
side  plump  round  buds,  aud  a  smaller- pointed  one  iu  the  centre  of  those, 
which  is  a  wood  bud.  If  no  wood  buds  are  present  except  at  the  base  aud  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots,  such  shoots  must  be  left  their  full  length,  it  being 
important  that  the  fruit  have  leaves  upon  the  same  shoot  beyond  it.  The 
short  spur- like  shoots  should  not  be  shortened. 

Shrubs  for  a  Field  (A  Subscriber).— At  the  back  of  the  flowering  shrubs 
we  presume  you  have  other  evergreens,  and  taller  than  the  flowering  shrubs 
will  be  when  fully  grown,  but  as  you  mention  shelter  we  greatly  doubt  if  such 
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JH  the  case,  and  to  meet  this  we  may  hint  that  we  should  fill  the  undotted 
part  as  shown  in  your  sketcih  with  Portugal  Laurel,  common  Yew,  and  Ilolly, 
intersperatd  with  a  few  Mountain  Aeh,  Labamum,  double  white,  pink,  and 
scarlet  Thome,  double  Cherries,  and  ornamental  Pears,  and  Crabs.  Suitable 
ever(?reen  shrubs  are  Arbutus  unedo.  Aucuba  japonica,  ISerberis  Darwinii, 
B.  (Mahonia)  aqnifolia,  Cotoneaster  Simmonsi,  Ligusfrum  ovalifolium,  and 
Ulex  europcea  flore-pleuo,  also  Rhododendron  ponf  icum  vars.,  K  catawbienee. 
Deciduous  shrubs  are  Amelanchier  vulcaria  paneuineus,  Cydonia  japonica, 
Dentzia  crenata  flore-pleno,  D.  scabra ;  Pbiladelphns  coronarius,  P.  cornnarius 
flore-pleno  ;  Ribeseani^niDPUm,  R.  sanguineum  album,  R.  ppecioaum  ;  Spirwas 
ariiEfolia,  DouHlafiii,  and  callosa ;  Syringa  persica  and  variety  alba,  S.  vulgaris, 
and  its  variety  alba  ;  Viburnum  opulue,  V.  dentatom,  and  Weigela  rosea. 

Amateur's  Pit  [E.  H.  Z).)-— The  furnace  you  propose  is  not  too  small.  It 
should  be  the  length  in  prate  bar  you  mention,  and  the  height  we  should 
increase  by  arching  the  furnace  ovfr  with  firebricks  in  a  semicircle  from 
three  courpes  of  bricks  above  the  grate  bars,  which  will  give  space  for  smoke 
after  the  fire  is  banked;  but  the  dimensions  you  give  will  answer.  You 
ought  to  have  the  evaporation  troughs,  one  for  the  first  division,  and  two  in 
the  lai-per  one.  They  may  be  formed  of  cement  upon  the  flue-covers  2  feet 
long,  at-d  the  width  of  the  flue  minus  the  thickness  of  the  cement  on  each 
side.  If  2  inches  deep  you  need  not  trouble  further  about  depth.  The  holes  in 
the  wall  will  be  of  very  little  use,  as  you  will  only  have  the  side  heat  from  the 
flue.  With  rubble  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  you  might,  perhaps,  obtain 
sufficient  heat  to  enable  you  to  grow  Cucumbers  and  Melons  satisfactorily. 
We  cannot  perceive  which  of  the  supplementary  remarks  are  insufficiently 
explicit. 

8LOW-COMBTISTI0N  BoiLERS  {Riis  in  CTrbe).— We  do  not  know  in  what  their 
disadvantages  consist,  certainly  none  of  those  you  mention.  They  are  not 
more  hable  to  get  out  of  order,  they  give  equal  results,  and  are  not  more 
exhaustive  of  fuel  or  labour  than  other  descriptions  of  boilers,  and  are  well 
adapted  fur  an  amateur;  but  amateurs  having  a  failing,  with  other  people, 
to  expect  too  much,  we  advipe  a  boiler  which  is  above  rather  than  on  a  level 
with  its  work,  and  you  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  one  which  in  hard 
weather  mn&t  be  driven,  and  the  heat,  with  the  increased  current,  more 
rapidly  escaping  by  the  flue. 

MANunrNG  (W.  H.  S.).— Fowls*  dung  may  be  used  for  Onions,  3  ozs.  per 
square  yard,  sprinkled  on  the  surface  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Salt  and  lime 
make  a  good  compost  for  Potatoes,  five  bushels  of  each  to  an  acre.  Gypsum 
has  been  applied  beneficially  to  Potatoes,  3  cwt.  per  acre. 

Pigeons'  Dung  (Ct»?j(m?ja).— Keep  it  dry,  and  use  it  as  fresh  as  you  can. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  manure.  Spread  it  very  thinly,  and  dig  it  in  at  once 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  inserted. 

Names  of  Fadits  (R.  Crossiinf?).— Bess  PooL  We  do  not  recognise  the 
round  red  one.  (Connaught  Subscriber}.—!,  not  known;  2,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main  J  3,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil ;  4,  not  known. 


POULTET,    BEE,    AKD    PIGEON    OHKOmOLE. 


SILKIES. 

By  REGINALD  S.  S.  WOODGATE. 
Pabt  3. 

Although,  aa  we  previously  stated,  we  prefer  to  breed  from 
cockerels  and  two-year-old  hens,  stiU  old  birds  must  not  be 
despised  in  any  way,  for  their  continued  virility  is  surprising  ; 
we  know  an  eight-years-old  bird,  some  chickens  of  which  found 
their  way  into  the  prize  lists  last  year.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  for  so  many  of  the  other  breeds  are  weakened  and  dull, 
and  are  not  of  any  use  in  the  breeding  pens  after  the  third  or 
fourth  year  at  most.  Silkies,  too,  when  they  become  two  years 
old  are  frequently  subject  to  fits  of  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
seem  unable  to  see  their  food  from  these  chronic  attacks ;  but 
strange  to  say,  we  have  never  found  this  go  against  their  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  a  cock  we  once  had  so  was  the  father  of 
most  of  the  champions  of  his  year.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  cure  it.  For  exhibition  Silkies  require  no  especial  prepara- 
tion beyond  a  good  wash.  This,  however,  is  essential;  for  from 
their  flufBness  and  silky  feathers  they  accumulate  a  great  deal 
of  dirt,  and  look  when  unwashed  very  bad  in  the  exhibition  pen. 
In  washing  them  care  has  to  be  taken,  for  they  are  delicate  in 
the  water  and  we  have  often  nearly  lost  them  in  their  bath.  The 
water  rapidly  seems  to  get  the  better  of  them,  and  then  they 
will  hang  down  their  heads  and  die  in  your  hands  ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  this  failing  seems  coming  on  we  plunge  them  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water  which  we  have  handy  on  puroose.  The  action 
of  the  cold  water,  desperate  as  the  remedy  may  seem,  generally 
seems  to  recover  them.  We  never  use  now  any  preparation 
such  as  borax,  or  blue,  or  lime,  or  those  quack  things  to  make 
adult  birds  white,  for  clean  warm  water  and  white  curd  soap 
should  do  everything.  If,  however,  they  fail,  the  birds  are  either 
bad  in  colour  by  nature  or  burnt  by  the  sun  and  winds,  and 
nothing  will  then  ever  bleach  them— at  least  so  we  find,  and  we 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  cultivation  of  white  poultry.  They 
want  to  be  dried  by  a  slow  fire,  and  to  be  first  well  rinsed  of 
all  soap.  A  very  hot  fire  will  scorch  their  faces  and  blister 
their  lobes,  which  would  most  likely  ruin  them  for  successful 
exhibition  for  ever.  When  they  are  dry  they  should  be  well 
combed  with  a  coarsely-toothed  comb,  and  their  crests  brushed 
back  with  a  hard  brush. 

In  washing  them,  however,  there  is  one  thing  which  all  must 
guard  against.  If  the  water  is  too  hot  or  they  are  placed  by  a 
hot  fire  their  leg  feathers  are  very  liable  to  come  out.  This 
may  seem  unaccountable,  but  so  it  is,  and  all  Silky  breeders  will 
testify  to  it.    We  suppose  that  the  growth  of  these  feathers  is 


very  deHoate,  and  that  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  hot  water. 
We  know  of  several  instances  where  this  moulting  of  the  leg- 
feathering  has  caused  much  annoyance,  but  one  illustration  will 
suffice.  In  November,  1873,  we  were  with  Mr.  Darby  at  S  anley 
Hall,  Bridgnorth,  helping  to  prepare  the  birds  for  Bingley  Hall. 
Among  the  other  birds  to  be  made  ready  was  a  pair  of  Silkies  ; 
they  were  selected  because  of  their  leg  feathers,  and  were  washed 
by  the  attendant.  As  they  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  their 
bath  they  were  removed  from  the  poultry-room  fire  to  one  of 
the  indoor  rooms,  and  there  as  they  dried  lying  by  the  fire, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  spectators  one  feather  after  another  fell 
out  till  they  were  almost  bare  on  the  legs  when  dry.  Thus  they 
were  out  of  the  question  for  the  Show,  so  another  pen  had  to  be 
substituted  at  the  last  minute.  Not  only  hot  water  have  we 
known  bring  this  sudden  moulting  on,  but  incarceration  in  a 
warm  exhibition  room  or  in  a  basket,  or  even  when  the  hen  is 
herself  incubating.  We  have  noticed  it,  too,  more  especially  in 
the  hens  than  the  cocks.  As  a  remedy  we  always  tie  bandages 
of  linen  rags  tightly  round  the  legs  of  the  birds  to  be  washed, 
and  do  not  remove  thom  till  the  lavatory  process  is  over.  We 
have  found,  too,  rags  dipped  in  cold  water  and  tied  round  the 
logs  strengthen  the  leg-feathering.  We  have  used,  too,  with 
success  a  preparation  originally  given  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
for  the  promoting  the  growth  of  and  strengthening  the  roots  of 
the  hair ;  but  this  is  au  expensive  preparation,  which  makes  it 
of  less  use  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

As  the  breed  now  is  we  think  fanciers  have  to  turn  their 
attention  to  crests,  combs,  and  shape.  The  five  toes  seem  now 
understood,  and  rarely  do  birds  come  into  the  prize  lists  which 
have  not  their  claws  as  well  put  on  as  a  Dorking;  but  we  see 
birds  winning  which  are  not  fluffy  enough  and  which  are  bad  in 
comb.  So  lately  as  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  we  saw  the 
first-prize  pullet  there  with  a  pike  to  the  back  of  its  comb  like 
a  Hamburgh  hen's.  This  is  quite  wrong  and  very  ugly ;  still  it 
escapes  notice,  for  at  the  Oxford  Show,  too,  a  pen  was  highly 
commended  which  had  this  failing.  We  consider  it  a  disquali- 
fication and  would  unhesitatingly  pass  any  such  combed  bird ; 
for  the  warty-shaped  mulberry  comb  is  one  of  the  points  of  the 
breed,  and  any  other  should  be  as  much  a  disqualification  as 
vulture  hocks  in  the  breed  are. 

When  wo  look  back  and  see  how  this  pretty  little  breed  has 
been  rescued  from  becoming  a  red-combed,  lanky,  and  ugly  bird, 
we  are  very  glad,  for  only  five  years  ago  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  a  perfect  specimen  should  be  like ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
perfect  and  purest  birds  came  from  Japan,  which  bred  true  to 
every  point,  that  we  were  able  to  lay  down  the  table  of  required 
points ;  and  we  arc  glad,  too,  to  notice  that  yearly  they  are 
becoming  more  recognised  and  more  improved  by  being  less 
crossed  with  spurious  birds. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  on  page  93  in  the  second 
part,  "  wry-tailed  "  should  have  read  "long-tailed."  Of  course, 
no  one  breeds  from  wry-taUed  specimens  of  any  breed.  We 
call  attention  to  the  printer's  error,  however,  to  prevent  any 
mistake,  as  it  is  the  wry-tailed  cocks  which  breed  the  coarse  and 
ugly  birds  that  we  often  see  about. 


CUTTING  THE   COMBS  OF  COOKS. 

I  ONCE  sold  to  a  lady  a  pen  of  Game  Bantams  consisting  of  a 
dubbed  cockerel  and  two  hens.  These  birds,  obeying  Nature's 
law,  increased  and  multiplied  in  their  season  ;  when  I  received 
an  amusing  and  not  unnatural  complaint,  that  the  birds  could 
not  be  of  a  pure  race  because  the  little  cockerels,  unlike  the 
parent  bird,  had  combs  and  wattles.  After  hearing  an  explana- 
tion, that  to  make  him  quite  fashionable  the  little  gentleman 
sold  to  her  had  been  shorn  of  his  comb,  &c.,  my  fair  corre- 
spondent condemned  the  fashion  as  cruel  and  senseless,  and 
applied  to  its  former  owner  no  very  complimentary  epithets  for 
permitting  the  mutilation ;  and  she  was  right. 

I  cannot  say  with  "  WiLTsnraE  Rector  "  that  I  am  "glad  to 
see  that  a  case  has  recently  been  brought  before  the  Magistrates 
in  regard  to  the  dubbing  of  the  larger  breed;"  for  when  we 
consider  that  all  the  shows.  Crystal  Palace  included,  encourage 
aud  countenance  the  practice,  I  think  it  very  hard  that  pro- 
ceedings should  be  instituted  against  an  unfortunate  and  com- 
paratively obscure  individual,  and  that  an  officer  of  one  of  our 
leading  exhibitions  should  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. Exhibitions  which  denounce  anathemas  against  trim- 
ming, and  yet  countenance  and  encourage  that  which  is  nothing 
but  trimming,  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  held  free  from  blame  in 
the  matter.  If  it  be  desirable — which  I  very  much  question — 
to  bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
surely  it  would  be  more  straightforward,  more  manly,  to  select 
one  of  our  large  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  Game  fowls  as  the 
victim.  I  said  above  that  our  shows  encourage  the  practice, 
and  I  said  it  advisedly,  for  I  much  doubt  whether  an  undubbed 
mature  bird  would  win  at  any  of  our  leading  shows,  ccrteris 
paribus.  Taking,  therefore,  everything  into  consideration,  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  Sittiog- 
bonrne  bench. 


Feimary  24,  1876.  J 
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Yet  I  Bhonid  be  glad  to  see  the  practice  abolished.  It  may 
be  comparatively  easily  done.  At  the  sngKestion  of  Mr.  Fred. 
Crook  (all  honour  to  him  for  the  same)  a  lady,  conspicuous  for 
active  benevolence  and  large-heartedness  extended  alike  to  man 
and  all  animate  creation,  oiiered  prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show  of  1875  for  andubbed  Game  and  Game  Bantams.  Though 
I  feared  that  most  of  the  birds  shown  in  this  class  would  be 
dubbed  on  their  return  homo  to  fit  them  to  struggle  for  the 
honours  at  other  shows,  I  hailed  the  event  with  gladness,  as 
being  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Let  the  Palace 
Committee,  then,  drive  it  farther,  and  make  it  this  year  a  sine 
qua  non  that  in  the  claesea  for  Game  and  Game  Bantam  cock- 
erels hatched  in  1876  the  birds  must  be  shown  undubbed,  or  in 
other  words,  that  birds  in  these  classes  if  trimmed  In  any  way 
will  be  instantly  disqualified.  In  the  following  year  let  them 
drive  the  wedge  quite  home,  and  treat  all  birds  deprived  of 
comb  and  wattles  as  trimmed.  Other  societies  will  soon  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Great  Kational,  and  dubbing  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

When  Game  birds  were  bred  for  the  arena  dubbing  was  a 
necessary,  perhaps  a  merciful  operation,  if  the  term  can  be 
applied  to  anything  connected  with  the  brutalising  and  degrading 
sport.  Cock-fighting  as  a  national  pastime  has  happily  passed 
away,  and  with  it  all  necessity  for  cutting  off  the  combs  and 
wattles  of  Game  cocks.  I  am  only  surprised  that  the  senseless 
practice — senseless  because  there  is  no  show  of  reason  in  its 
behalf — has  so  long  survived.  And  is  there  not  every  reason 
against  the  practice  ?— a  practice  which  in  the  more  peaceful 
struggle  for  the  victory  in  the  show  pen  places  the  good-comhed 
bird  on  a  level  with  his  bad-combed  rival  in  the  hands  of  a 
ekilfal  operator.  Many  and  many  a  winner  of  coveted  laurels 
would  have  had  to  content  himself  with  a  third  place  or  high 
commendation  had  he  not  left  his  comb  behind  him. 

Do  away  with  dubbing,  and  Game  breeders  will  have  another 
point  to  breed  for,  judges  another  point  to  consider.  Both  will 
be  equal  to  the  emergency.  We  shall  then  see  the  aristocrat 
of  the  poultry  yard  at  the  annual  Palace  levee  arrayed  in  the 
coronet  with  which  Nature  has  adorned  him,  and  the  great  blot 
of  cruelty  will  be  wiped  from  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  fancy. 
— SuRBEY  Parson. 


GAME  BANTAMS,  AND  DUBBING  GAME. 

"  Wiltshire  Kector"  quotes  the  entries  at  Bristol  as  a  proof 
that  Game  Bantams  have  found  their  level,  which  he  insinuates 
IB  about  the  equal  of  Black  Bantams.  Now,  one  show  is  hardly 
a  fair  test  as  to  popularity,  and  such  a  late  one  as  Bristol  more 
especially.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  there  were  thirty-four  Black 
Bed  Bantam  cocks  and  twenty-seven  Black  Red  Bantam  hens 
against  sixteen  Black  Bantams  in  pairs.  This  can  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  liberal  classification  of  the  Game,  and  the 
reverse  will  tell  at  Bristol,  where  Blacks  have  the  advantage  ; 
but  still,  put  them  both  equal  and  Game  are  decidedly  the  most 
popular. 

Then,  if  you  take  a  class  of  Black  Bantams,  how  many  are 
real  Blarks  with  fanned  tails  and  dropped  wings  ?  Why,  nearly 
half,  and  they  sometimes  win.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Black  Game  Bantams  with  rose  combs  and  white  ears.  If 
someone  was  to  offer  a  cup  for  the  best  Black  Game  Bantams, 
it  would  be  a  good  way  for  breeders  to  try  for  Blacks,  and  turn 
the  birds  with  faulty  combs,  ears,  &o.,  into  Black  Game. 

Now  for  the  dubbing.  "Wiltshiee  Kector"  begins  by  an  un- 
important mistake:  the  Sittingbourne  trial  is  about  "Bantams," 
not  "  large  Game,"  or  so  the  Kentish  journal  says.  Then  he 
suggests  that  as  they  are  ladies'  pets  they  might  be  shown  dubbed 
or  not  dubbed.  Well,  so  they  might,  and  no  really  good  judge 
would  care  whether  a  bird  was  dubbed  or  not  it  he  had  a  good 
head.  The  true  test  of  a  head  is  the  depth  from  crown  to  end 
of  jawbone,  if  I  may  call  it  so.  I  have  not  studied  anatomy 
suiBciently  to  be  sure  what  the  name  is,  but  I  mean  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  lower  mandible. 

The  real  reison  that  we  want  exhibition  birds  dubbed  is  this  : 
If  a  bird  is  dubbed  he  can  be  taken  off  his  run  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  when  he  returns  can  be  put  down  again,  and  they 
will  soon  settle  themselves.  There  will  perhaps  be  a  spar  or 
two,  but  the  fags  soon  recognise  their  master;  whereas,  if  they 
get  a  taste  of  blood  in  the  first  fly  (and  no  pure  Game  fowl  will 
give  in  after  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  torture  of  having  their 
combs  mauled,  which  hurts  far  worse  than  dubbing),  how  long 
could  a  bird  be  kept  with  his  comb  perfect  ?  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  keep  them  in  feather  with  the  rough  handling  they 
get  sometimes. 

There  are  many  mistaken  ideas  among  those  who  do  not  keep 
Game  on  the  subject  of  dubbing.  I  have  often  been  asked, 
"How  ever  can  you  stand  having  your  pets  dubbed  ?  Does  not 
skinning  the  throat  hurt  very  much  ?"  I  rather  astonished  a 
friend  of  mine  by  showiug  him  a  bird  on  his  run  that  had  been 
dubbed  two  days.  There  was  not  a  sign  about  the  bird  that  he 
was  not  in  the  most  blooming  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
three  narrow  scabs  where  the  comb  and  wattles  had  been  cut 


off.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  them  would  dream  of 
skinning  the  throat.  It  is  not  only  perfectly  needless,  but 
actually  spoils  the  whole  shape  of  a  bird's  head.  The  less  you 
cut  off  to  a  certain  point  the  better  the  bird  looks.  Of  course 
the  comb  most  be  cut  level  with  the  bead,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  flay  the  top  of  the  head. 

I  have  no  wish  to  stand-up  for  cock-fighting ;  it  unquestion- 
ably is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  gambling,  and  for  that  reason 
is  certainly  deserving  of  being  put  down ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
cannot  see  as  much  cruelty  in  letting  two  cocks  get  to  each  other 
as  in  coursing  a  wretched  hare  with  two  dogs,  each  its  superior. 
The  cocks  do  not  want  any  urging  to  make  them  fight,  but  will 
do  it  fully  at  any  time  or  place  ;  it  is  "  in  them,"  and  they  do 
not  want  teaching.  What  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  means  by 
saying  that  "  once  let  all  Game  cocks  be  dubbed,  and  cock- 
fighting  is  for  ever  done  away  with  "  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  he 
thinks  that  by  not  dubbing  Game  fowls  he  will  prevent  their 
fighting,  he  will  find  he  has  made  a  mistake.  This  is  worse  than 
the  "  bread-and-milk  theory."  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I 
quite  agree  with  "Wiltshire  Hector  "  about  the  cruelty  of  our 
ancestors,  but  I  do  not  include  dubbing  as  a  trace  of  it.  It 
benefits  the  bird  all  his  after-life,  and  the  pain  is  small,  as  the 
comb  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Let  me  recommend  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  to  devote  some  of 
his  surplus  energies  to  prevent  the  "  carving  "  and  "  stitching  " 
that  is  performed  on  Hamburghs  and  Spanish.  They  are  only 
tortured  to  please  the  eye,  while  Game  are  dubbed  because  it  is 
essential  for  their  welfare.  If  I  was  never  going  to  exhibit  again 
I  should  dub  just  as  much  as  I  do  now — that  is,  all  the  stags  I 
propose  keeping. — Fitz. 


BOURNEMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  south  of  England  is  not  rich  in  poultry  shows,  and  we 
welcome  this  new  one  cordially.  The  Show  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  where  the  light  was  good  and  the  birds  ap- 
peared to  advantage.  The  quality  was  not  very  superior,  and 
the  breeding  season  evidently  kept  many  of  the  best  birds  at 
home.  Mr.  John  Martin  of  PatshuU,  Wolverhampton,' awarded 
the  poultry  prizes,  and  we  did  not  hear  one  word  against  any  of 
his  awards.  Mr.  Esquilant  judged  the  Pigeons,  and  made  good 
work  with  rather  a  severe  job,  as  some  of  the  classes  were  very 
heavy. 

Dorkings  had  two  classes,  and  came  in  good  numbers.  A 
fine  pen  of  Coloured  won  the  cup;  the  cock  a  deep-bodied  bird 
with  a  grand  hen  of  great  size  and  of  beautiful  colour.  The 
second  cock  was  also  large  and  very  good  in  comb  and  colour. 
In  the  next  class  Silver- Greys  of  great  excellence  were  first. 
The  cock  charming  in  colour  and  looking  very  bright,  but  he 
had  rather  white  earlobes.  Good  Whites  were  second  and  third 
with  not  much  between  them.  Mr.  Cresswell's  pen  was  empty. 
Light  Bralnnas  were  not  a  very  gay  lot.  The  first  old  hen  was 
the  best  bird  in  the  four  classes;  her  colour  was  good  and 
hackles  very  dark,  and  with  these  points  she  was  very  large  and 
well-feathered.  Darks  were  perhaps  better,  the  hens  were  better 
than  the  cocks.  A  good  pullet  of  very  distinct  pencilling  was 
first.  Third  went  to  a  good  and  cheap  hen,  which  we  liked 
better  than  the  second  pullet,  for  the  latter  was  rather  too  pale 
on  the  breast.  In  Cochins  a  nice  pen  of  old  Buffs  were  first; 
the  hen  of  good,  clear,  and  even  colour.  Second  went  to  a 
well-grown  cockerel  of  pretty  colour,  with  a  fair  old  hen.  In 
Partridge  the  first  old  cock  was  a  large  bird,  but  he  did  not 
look  quite  well  when  we  saw  him.  In  Game  the  cup  went  to 
fine  Brown  Reds ;  the  cock  splendid  in  head  and  of  grand 
shape  and  style.  We  admired,  too,  very  much  the  first  Piles, 
for  they  were  bold  in  carriage  and  neat  in  head.  Sjjcinish  made 
about  the  ordinary  show.  The  first  cock  was  large  in  face  and 
fair  in  comb,  with  a  nice  hen,  and  we  quite  liked  the  award. 
In  the  French,  Creves  of  great  excellence  were  first,  being  very 
large  and  deep  in  body,  and  of  raven  blackness.  In  Soudans 
the  hens  were  better  than  the  cocks,  but  we  have  often  noticed 
this  at  other  shows.  Hamhurghs  really  mustered  very  credit- 
ably. The  cup  went  to  good  Golden-pencils.  The  first  Gold- 
spangles,  however,  must  have  been  close  on  their  heels.  The 
Silver-pencilled  were  the  weakest  of  all.  We  liked  the  mark- 
ings and  head  of  the  third-prize  Golden-pencilled  pullet,  and 
the  first  Golden-spangled  cock  was  a  grand  bird  in  every  way, 
his  comb  and  colour  being  first-rate.  Leghorns  only  made  two 
pens,  and  only  one  prize  was  awarded.  We  thought  them 
equally  poor,  liking,  of  the  four  birds  in  the  two  pens,  Mr. 
Kitchen's  pullet  best,  but  her  mate's  comb  threw  them  out. 
Neither  had  good  lobes,  and  we  thought  their  legs  should  have 
been  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Bantams  were  better  in  quality  than 
numbers,  though  some  nice  Blacks  were  shown.  The  Black 
Ducks  were  in  a  good  light,  and  many  of  the  pens  seemed  of 
equal  merit.  The  winners  were  of  beautiful  colour.  Polands 
were  a  grand  lot.  Splendid  Silvers  with  huge  crests  first ;  a 
marvellous  pen  of  Blacks  second,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  pen 
out  for  some  seasons ;  and  third  fine  Silvers.  There  was  a  pen  of 
Golds  (Boothby),  and  a  pen  of  Blacks  (Edwards),  which  we  liked, 
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however,  quite  as  well  as  the  tbird  Silvers.  The  Variety  class 
was  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  White  Cochins  of 
great  merit  were  first,  but  it  was  a  crying  disgrace  to  the  Society 
not  to  give  this  breed  a  class  and  to  let  it  go  into  the  "  refuse." 
Indian  Jungle  fowls  were  second  and  Black  Hamburghs  thfrd  ; 
pens  of  almost  every  other  conceivable  breed  deservedly  coming 
in  for  high  commenda'iouB. 

The  Pigeons  were  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  stud  of  Mr 
Maynard  and  the  Dragoons  and  Fantails ;  the  latter  were 
wonderfully  nice.  Turbits  we  thought  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  A  lovely  Red  Jacobin  was  first  in  good  competition  ; 
and  in  Tumblers  a  pretty  Almond  was  the  winner.  Good  Arch- 
angels won  first  in  the  Variety  class,  and  Scandaroons  second. 

We  noticed  on  nearly  every  pen  in  the  whole  Show  cards 
stating  the  birds  were  fed  and  reared  on  Spratt's  food.  This  is 
becoming  a  nuisance,  for  many  of  the  birds  there  had  never,  we 
heard,  tasted  one  scrap  of  this  food,  and  yet  were  ticketed  as  fed 
upon  it.  Of  one  pen  especially  we  heard  the  owner  say  that  it 
had  been  reared  on  Dear's  food,  and  never  seen  Spratt's  mix- 
ture. We  do  not  say  this  for  one  instant  disparaging  the  food, 
for  the  value  is  simply  incalculable,  but  care  should  be  taken  in 
not  distributing  these  tickets  on  the  pens  in  too  haphazard  a 
way. 

The  Cage  Birds  made  a  good  show.  Among  the  Canaries  the 
most  noticeable  was  the  Ticked  Belgian  cock  of  Mrs.  Holmes. 
This  bird  won  the  cup,  and  deserved  it,  for  his  shape  is  simply 
perfect.  The  British  bird  collections  were  very  interesting,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  great  doubt  as  to  what  should  comprise  the 
collection,  for  some  cages  had  twelve  varieties,  others  twelve 
pairs,  and  one  twenty-four  birds,  which  were  not  all  pairs.  Mr. 
Turner  Turner  won  first  with  a  splendid  Kaven  in  grand  plumage. 
Mrs.  Drummond  exhibited  her  birds  in  beautiful  condition,  but 
her  collection  of  British  birds  seemed  hardly  to  obtain  its  fair 
aeserts. 

We  must  mention,  too,  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  paid  anyone 
their  prizes  in  the  room  who  asked  for  them,  and  also  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  any  specimens.  This  is  a  good  plan,  and  has 
already  made  the  Society  many  friends. 

[We  have  received  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded,  but  as  it  is 
printed  without  naming  the  varieties  we  do  not  insert  it.  A 
more  troublesome  form  could  not  be  adopted.] 

THE    CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Bird  Show  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  instant.  Several  of  the  classes  were  not  so  extensively 
filled  as  at  the  18,5  exhibition,  but  there  were  others  which 
supplied  the  deficiency. 

The  entries  of  1875,  including  duplicate  numbers,  were  149.3, 
whilst  those  for  1876  reached  the  unprecedented  number  of 
1501.  The  (luality  of  the  Norwich  birds,  Clear,  Even-marked, 
and  Ticked,  were  equal  to  past  exhibits,  and  the  like  msy  be 
said  of  the  Belgians,  London  Fancy,  Lizards,  Cinnamon,  York- 
shire. Crested,  and  the  Mules  (of  the  Goldfinch  and  Canary, 
and  Linnet  and  Canary  crosses),  the  latter  classes  keeping  up 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Palace  Show. 

The  special  money  prize  of  £1  was  won  by  Messrs.  Maekley 
of  Norwich,  as  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  several  of  the 
Norwich  classes ;  whUst  the  silver  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Doel 
of  Plymouth.  First-class  silver  medals  were  won  by  Messrs.  G. 
and  J.  Macldey(2),  and  Mr.  J.  Doel;  and  second-prize  silver 
medals  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Pope  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams  (2), 
which  latter  exhibitor  also  won  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Wallace's 
"  Canary  Book,"  two  of  which  books  also  fell  to  the  lots  of  Mr. 
G.  Wones  and  Mr.  L.  TT.  Gill. 

The  Exhibition  was  not  only  larger  but  of  more  interest 
generally  to  lovers  of  cage  birds,  on  account  of  the  many  rare 
specimens  exhibited,  and  likewise  respecting  the  seed  question. 
This  year  prizes  were  offered  for  samples  of  seed,  besides  other 
food  for  insectivorous  birds.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  nest- 
boxes— new  features  certainly  respecting  birds-^nd  bird  shows. 
This  I  look  upon  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Concerning  the  three  classes  for  "  not  cayenne  pepper-fed  " 
birds,  they  were  exceedingly  well  responded  to  by  many  fanciers 
who  prefer  birds  clothed  in  a  garb  different  to  those  pepper  fed. 
In  the  three  classes  there  were  ninety  entries,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  committees  or  others  who  have  the  framing  of  schedules 
and  the  getting-up  of  bird  exhibitions  would  take  the  hint  and 
provide  classes  for  non-pepper-fed  Norwich  birds,  for  to  a  cer- 
tainty, although  birds  may  be  made  to  swallow  a  given  quantity 
of  the  heating  condiment,  many  sterling  fanciers  have  objections 
to  it  for  more  than  one  or  two  reasons.  But  the  feature  in  the 
present  Palace  Show  of  classes  for  non-peppered  birds  is  not 
altogether  new,  an  extra  prize  of  i'l  having  for  the  past  two  or 
three  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  been  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  the  most  points  in  the  first  six  classes  of  Norwich  birds  not 
of  high  colour. 

CANAEIES.—NoEWioH.— Clear  Yellou:—\,  3.  Athersuch.  2,  G.  4  J.  Maoklev. 
8  ondS,  R.  P.  Pope.  5,  W.  Lewis,  vhr.  G.  &  J.  Maekley  (2),  W.  Havers,  j. 
AtlierBuch(2l.  J  BexBon.  J.  Doel.  Clear  Buff.-l  and  4.  G.  &  J.  Maekley. 
Equal  2,  G.  &.  3.  Maekley,  Martin  &  Griflin.    8,  J.  Doel.    6,  J.  Atherauch.    vhc, 


G.  &  J.  Maekley,  Moore  i  Wynne.  J.  T.  Galey,  Fairbrass  &  Caplin,  J.  Ather 
such  (2),  Brown  &  Gayton,  Mra.  .Judd.  Evenhj-marked  YeUou\~i,  Brown  and 
Gaylon.  2.  J.  Athersneh  Extra  2.  G.  &. I.  Maekley.  S,  Martin  .i  Griffin,  vhc, 
G.  &  3.  Maekley  {i}.  W.  llavera.  Evenly-marked  or  Vartegated  Duf.—l  and  2, 
G.  i;J  Maekley.  3.  Fairbrass  &  Caplin.  rftc,  G.  &•'.  Maekley  (S).  S.  Tomes, 
Brown  &  Gayton.  Ticked,  Unevenly-viarked,  and  Variegated  Yellow.— \,  W. 
Sii.ilh.  2.  G.  i-  ,1.  Maekley.  3.  J.  Athersneh.  vlic.  G.  S  3.  Maekley  (2),  J. 
Athersneh  (3).  Ticked,  Unevenly-marked,  and  rariegaled  Bnff.-l  and  2.  J. 
Athersncb.  S,  G.  i  J.  Maekley.  i>)ic.  G.  Jt  J.  Maekley  13),  J.  Athersuch.  Clear 
Yellow,  not  cayenne  pepper  fed.— I  (Medal).  G.&J.  Maekley.  2  (Medal),  R.J. 
Pope.  3.  J.  Adams,  vtic,  G.  t-".  Dunn,  W.  Havers,  3.  Adams,  J.  Bexson  (2),  S. 
Tomes,  W.  Shakespeare.  J.  Tarr,  Mra.  Shellev.  Evenly  marked  Yellow,  not 
caijenne-pepper  fed.— I  (Medal),  G.  &  J.  Maekley.  2  (Medall,  J.  Adams.  3.  O. 
Wones.  vltc,  3,  Vallop.  C.  J.  Salt.  Unevenly-marked  Yellow,  not  cayenne- 
pepper  fed.— I  (Medal).  J.  Doel.  2  (Medal),  J.  Adams.  3,  L.  O.  Gill.  Evenly- 
marked  Crested  Yellow.— i,  Fairbrass  &  Caplin.  2,  W.  Havers.  3,  R.  J.  Pope. 
Evenly-marked  Crested  Buff.—l.  3.  Yallop.  2,  G.  4  J.  Maekley.  Extra  8,  J. 
Torr.  G.  &  J.  Maekley.  vhc.  3.  Yallop,  G,  &  J.  Maekley  (21.  Unevenly-marked 
and  Variegated  Crested  Yellow.— \,  G.  Euasell.  2  and  3,  F.  Woodward.  C'n- 
evenly-marked  and  Variegated  CreHed  Bttff.-l.S.  Stratford.  Equal  2,  W.  J. 
Hampton  (2).  3,  W.  Corden.  vhc,  3.  Yallop.  clean  Body,  with  Clear,  Orey, 
or  Dark  Crest,  irrespective  of  colour.— \  and  3,  W.  Usdmure.  2  and  Extra  2,  G. 
J.  Maekley.  Extras,  J.Adams,  vhc,  Martin  &  Griffin.  G.  E.  Russell,  Moore 
and  Wynne,  H.  Kinderman.  Belgians.— Clear  and  Ticked  Ycllow.-l,  T.  M. 
Eeid.  2,  J.  Doel.  Equal  3,  Mrs.  Shelley.  J.  Doel.  vhc,  3.  Butter,  J.  Doel  (2). 
Clear  and  Ticked  BuD.—l  and  Extra  3,  J.  Rutter.  2,  Cleminson  &  EUetson. 
3.  Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton,  vhc,  H.  Davies,  J.  Rutter,  J.  Duel,  T.  M.  Reid. 
Variegated,  irrespective  of  colour.— I,  2, 3.  and  vhc.  J.  Rutter.  London  Fancy. 
—Jonque  —1. 2,  and  3,  J.  &  W.  Waller,  vhc,  3.  &  W.  Waller  (3),  W.  Broderick, 
T.  Mann.  Mealy —1  and  2,  J.  &  W.  Waller.  3,  W.  Broderick.  vhc,  3.  &  W. 
Waller  (21,  J.  Price  (2).  ItVLkho.-Goliienspanyled.—X  and  3,  Fairbrass  and 
Caplin.  2,  S.  Buntintj.  vhc.  S.  Buntintr,  Fairbrass  A  Ciplin.  Silver-spangled. 
—I  and  2,  Fairbrass  i  Caplin.  3,  T.  Smethurst.  vhc,  T.  s-methurst,  Fairbrass 
and  Caplin.  Golden-spangled  with  Broken  Caps.—i,  2,3,  and  vhc,  Fairbrass 
and  Caplin.  Silver-spangLed  with  Broken  Caps.—l  and  3,  Fairbrass  &  Caplin. 
2.  W.  J  Hampton,  vhc,  S.  BuntinR  (2),  Fairbrass  &  CapUn.  Yorkshibe.— 
Clear. ISIarked,  or  Variegated,  irrespective  of  colour.— 1,  G.  A.  "Watson.  2,  G. 
and  J.  Maekley.  S  and  vhc,  3.  Thackrev.  Clear  Yellow.— \,  G.  .i  J.  Maekley. 
2.  J.  Thaekrey.  3,  G.  A.  Watson,  vhc,  T.  M.  Reid.  Clear  Buff.—l,  2.  and  S.  J. 
Thaekray.  r/tc.  G.  A.  Watson.  Vatiegated  lellou'.— 1,  2,  and  3,  J.  Thaekrey. 
Variegated  Buff.—l,  2,  3,  and  vhc,  3.  Thaekrey.  Cinnamon.— i'ellojc,  high 
colour.— I,  Fairbrass  &  Caplin.  2  and  3,  J.  Athersuch.  Buff,  high  colour.— 1,2, 
and  3,  J.  Adams,  vhc,  W.  Stringer.  Yellow,  not  high  colour,  -i  and  3,  J.  &  W. 
Waller.  2,  F.  Willis,  vhe,  3.  Dennis.  Buff,  not  high  colour.— I,  3.  &  W. 
W.iller.  2,  J.  Adame.  3.  J.  Athersuch.  Extra  3,  W.  Smith,  vhc,  E.  J.  Pope, 
S.  Tomes.  Marked  or  Variegated,  irrespective  of  colour.-l,  W.  &  C.  Bumis- 
ton.  2,  T.  Tenniswood.  3,  Brown  &  Gayton.  vhc,  S.  Stratford,  G.  &  J. 
Maekley.  Ant/  other  variety  of  Canary.— I,  W.  J.  Hampton  (Ticked  Buff 
Coppy).  2  and  Equal  2,  J.  Yallop  (Plain-headed  Buff  and  Coppy  Created).  3, 
IMiss  James  (Scotch  Fancy).  Extra  3.  G.  &  3.  Maekley  (Clear  Yellow  Man- 
chester Coppy,  Plainhead).  vhr,  J.  Yallop  (plan. headed  Buff),  G.  A.  Watson 
(CoDpv,  Plainhead).  Best  Hir  Norwich  Canaries  in  One  Cage,  irrespective  oj 
colour.- 1,  2.  and  3.  G.  &  J.  Maekley.  vhc,a.  &3.  Maekley,  Mra.  Judd.  Best 
Six  Lizards  in  One  Cage,  irrespective  of  colour. — 1,  Fairbrass  &  Caplin.  2,  T. 
Smethurst.  Miscellaneous.— Equti],  T.  Alwin  (Linnet  and  Greenfinch  Mule), 
Stroud  &  Goode  (Goldfinch  and  Greentjncb  Mule). 

MULES,— Goldfinch.— Best  Six  in  One  Cage.— I,  3.  Doel.  2,  J.  A.  Sleep.  3, 
A.  Roatwrisht.  Evenlu-marked  Tellow.—l  anils,3.l>0'rl.  2,  J.  Stevens.  hc,S. 
Bunting.  Evenly-marked  Buff.—l,  Extra  2.  and  Extra  8,  J.  Doel.  2.  J.  Stevens. 
8,  S.  Bunting,  vhc,  J,  Robson,  S.  Bunting.  Any  other  class  of  Yeltoiv.—l, 
Stroud  &  Goode.  2,  8,  and  T?/ie,  J.  Doel.  .4h!/  oilier  class  o/B«#.—l,  S.  Bunt- 
ing. Extra  2,  J.  Baxter.  3  and  Extra  3,  J.  Doel.  vhc,  J.  Doel,  J.  Bexson. 
Tiarfc  Yelloir.—l,  S.  Bunting.  2  and  3,  Moore  &  Wynne.  I'lic,  G.  Cox.  Dark 
Mealu.—l  and  vhc,  G.  Cox.  2,  G.  &  J.  Maekley.  3,  S.  Bunting.  Linnet.— 1 
and  tilic.  J.  Spence.  2  and  3,  J.  Stevens.  Carfc.-l,  W.  i  C.  Bumiston.  2.T. 
Tenniswood.  3.  G.  Cox.  flic,  H.  Miles.  Anu  other  variety  of  Canary.— 1, 3 . 
Stevens  (Greenfinch  Mulel.  2,  J.  Baxter  (Siskin  Mule).  3,  J.  Drake  (Siskin 
and  Canjirv).  „  , , ,     l 

BEITISH  BIRDS.— Biill/ine/i.-l,  Fairbrass  i  Caplin.  2,G.  Cox.  Goldfinch. 
—1,  J.  Yallop.  2.  E.&  E.Ward.  Clia.^iicli.-1,  J.  Simnet.  2,  0.  Varetti.  vhc, 
E  J.  Troake.  Linncl.— 1.  J.  Drake.  2.  R.  Pearson.  Bedpole  or  8iskin.—l,3,E. 
Thirketlle.  2,  A.  &  C.  Newmarch.  vhe,  G.  &  J.  Maekley.  Skylark— I  and  2, 
J.  S.  Benton,  vhe,  Mrs.  Judd.  Eobin.—l,  H.  B.  Tilney.  2.  G.  Warren. 
i3laeltl)irrf.— 1,  A.  &  C.  Newmarch.  2.  G.  &  J.  Macklty.  elic.  R.  J.  Troake. 
Son(7  riiriuli.— 1,  ■'.  Tnlley.  2,  T.Wright.  Slarliiid.—l.  Mrs.  Judd  2,Clemm- 
aon  & Ellerton.  il/at?j;ie.— I.Mrs.  J.  Fogg.  Jav.— 1,  J.  Drake,  ,/acfcdaui.— 1,  H. 
Small.  2.  E.  Todd.  ^ii|/  other  rariety.-Prize,  W.  Hunt  (Hybrid  between 
Blackbird  and  Thrush),  W.  K.  Taunton  (Raven).  J.  Young  (Nuthatch).  G.  Cox, 
Miss  N.  Mohr  (Hedge  Sparrow.  Bramble  Finch,  Bearded  Tits,  and  Grey  or 
Dun  Wagtail  Blue),  Miss  B.  J.  Troake  (Greenfinch).  G.  Stocner  (Variegatel 
Chaffinch),  Brown  &  Gavton  (Reed  Sparrow),  W.  Swaysland  (Eagle  Owl  and 
Nuthatcb),  S.  Arthur  (Black-and-white  Blackbird),  iflaclccai).  —  1,  Miss  N. 
Mohr.  2,  J.  Hatton.  iVM'idiioale.-Equal  1,  O.  A.  Watts,  H.  B.  TUney.  2,  J. 
Hatton.  Any  other  variety.— nize,  3.  Young  (Willow  Wren),  ;H.  B.  TUney 
(Yellow  and  Red  Wagtails).  Miss  N.  Mohr  (Redstart). 

FOREIGN  BIRDS.— fle.Miea.lerf  Carrfinal.— 1.  Capt.  W.'Eamsey.  Virginian 
Nightingale— I.  A.  &  C.  Newmarch.  Aug  variety  of  n'axbtlls.—l,  3.  Drake. 
vhc.  C. 'w.  Gedney.  Javr.  .Sparrows.-l,  E.  Sweeting.  Small  Doves.— I,  3. 
Drake.  Bnrhani  or  Turtle  Doves— I.  Miss  B.  Booth,  vhc,  W.  Hunt.  Lore 
Birfl.s.— 1,  Mrs.  Henderson,  .duslrallan  (frnss  Paralceels.-l,  J.  Drake.  Cocke- 
teals—l,-\.  &.  C.  Ne^vmareh.  ^7ji/  other  variety  of  Small  Parrots  or  Parakeets. 
— 1,  J.  Drake.  Bing-necked  or  Indian  Parakeets.— I,  Miss  Catt.  King  Parrots. 
1,  H.  B.  Tilney.    Green  or  any  oilier  variety  of  large  Parrots,  except  Grey.— 

1,  Mrs.  Holthoir.    2,J.  Goslin.   3,  Miss  W.  Pope.    Grey  Parrols.-l.  G.  Chenery. 

2,  F.  S.-grave.  vhc,  3.  Skinner,  F.  Segrave.  Cockatoo,  any  other  variety.- 
1.  A.  &  C.  Newmarch.  Cockatoo,  Leadbeater,  or  Pose  breasted.— I  and  2,  A.  &C. 
Newmarch.  Cockatoo,  Lemon  or  Oranae-crested  —I,  H.  Cross.  2,  M.  George, 
Any  other  variety.— Ptize,  J.  Groom  (Vellow-beried  Leiothrex),  Oakey  and 
Bamber  (American  Blue  Robin),  J.  Drake  (Laughing  Jackassiand  Toucan), 

CAGES.— 1,  T.  Alwin  (Show  Cage,  lor  easy  packing  and  cleaning).  2,  F. 
Saunders  (Show  Cage).    3,  W.  Smith  (Improved  Cage). 

SPECIMENS  OF  FOOD  FOR  CAGE  BIKDS.— Gold  Medal.  E.  A.Pratt  (Food 
and  Seeds).  2,  G.  Markwick  (Markwick's  Bird  Seed  Mixture  ;  Markwick'd 
German  Paste). 

COLLECTION  OF  NEST  BOXES  FOR  CAGE  AND  WILD  BIRDS.— Gold 
Medal,  H.  E.  Fruehanf  (for  Cage  Birds),    2,  J.  Groom  (Neat  Box  for  Parrots). 

Judges. — Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  G,  J. 
Barneaby,  Mr.  A.  WiUmore,  Mr.  R.  L.  Wallace. 


East  of  ScoTL.iND  Bee-Keepers'  Society. — This  Society  was 
established  at  Dundee  in  January,  1876,  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  and  practically  acquainted  with  bee-keeping, 
with  a  view  to  its  extension  and  improvement  on  humane  and 
profitable  methods.  While  seeking  to  foster  a  love  of  the  science 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  among  all  classes,  it  seeks 
specially  to  benefit  the  rural  and  suburban  cottager  and  artisan. 
The  general  meetings  of  the  Society  will  afford  an  excellent 
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opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  useful  information  among  the 
members ;  papers  will  be  read  and  discussions  held  on  the 
natural  history  and  proper  management  of  the  hivu  bee  ;  the 
advice  of  skilled  bee-keepers  will  be  readily  given  to  inquirers, 
and  objects  of  interest  and  useful  appliances  will  be  shown. 
The  subscription  is  only  2s.  6d.  annually. 


CAGE  BIKDS  AND  THE   FOOD  THEY  EAT. 

No.  1. 

l''oR  the  past  two  years  in  particular  food  for  Canaries  and 
other  birds  has  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fanciers, 
especially  canary  seed,  which  has  been  so  extravagantly  high  in 
price  as  to  drive  many  bird-keepers  to  their  wit's  end  in  finding 
a  substitute  for  it.  One  fact  is  beyond  doubt — namely,  that  of 
bringing  into  more  general  use  millet  seed,  which  (for  a  great 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  recent  famine  prices  of  canary 
seed)  was  used  for  Canaries  especially  in  much  leas  proportion 
than  before,  and  at  the  commencement  of,  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  special  attention  is  just  now  being 
devoted  to  the  food  of  birds,  and  no  doubt  some  benefit  may 
accrue  from  the  novel  example  set  forth  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  who  at  their  annual  Bird  Show,  which  commences 
to-day,  have  offered  premiums  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  medal  as 
a  first-prize,  and  a  money  prize  for  the  second,  for  the  best 
specimens  of  seed  and  food  appropriate  for  cage  birds. 

From  an  old  treatise  on  Canaries  written  in  French  by 
M.  Hervieux,  and  translated  into  English,  I  will  give  a  few 
extracts  of  the  doings  and  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  fanciers 
in  or  about  the  yesr  1718.  The  work  in  question  was  printed 
for  Bernard  Lintot  at  the  "  Cross  Keys,"  between  the  Temple 
Gates ;  and  Benjamin  Barker  and  Charles  King,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  above-named  year.  The  extracts  now  quoted  will 
set  forth  in  the  writer's  own  style  the  various  seeds  then  used, 
describing  the  names  of  such  as  they  were  then  spelt,  the  quali- 
ties and  benefits  derived,  and  the  prices  realised.  M.  Hervieux 
says  : — 

"  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  set  down  the  names 
and  qualities  of  all  the  seeds  curious  persons  use  in  feeding  of 
their  Canary  birds  ;  and  for  observing  of  some  methods  herein 
I  will  begin  with  those  seeds  which  are  most  necessary  for  them, 
and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  those  they  may  live  without. 

"The  names  of  seeds  proper  for  Canary  birds:  rape  seed, 
millet,  hemp  seed,  canary  seed,  pink  seed,  lettice  seed,  silverweed 
or  tansy  seed,  plantan  seed. 

"  Rape  seed  is  a  very  small  round  seed,  coming  from  a  plant 
of  the  same  name.  I  name  it  first  because  it  is  the  most 
necessary  seed  for  feeding  our  Canary  birds,  and  they  may  live 
with  this  alone,  though  they  have  none  of  the  others,  as  has 
been  said  before.  There  are  several  sorts  of  it ;  one  of  them  is 
bigger  and  blacker  than  the  true  rape  seed,  and  commonly  kills 
all  the  Canary  birds  it  is  given  to,  by  reason  of  its  bitterness 
and  other  ill  qualities.  The  best  is  that  which  is  smaller  than 
this  bad  sort  I  have  last  spoken  of.  It  is  not  quite  black,  but 
inclines  a  little  to  purple,  is  very  sweet,  and  has  none  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  other  sorts.  It  is  called  French  rape  seed  [at 
the  present  day  understood  by  the  name  of  German  rape],  and 
that  is  the  best  that  can  he  given  to  birds.  It  has  a  nourishing 
and  cooling  quality  at  the  same  time,  so  that  a  bird  which  lives 
altogether  upon  this  seed  is  not  apt  to  grow  so  fat  as  those  that 
eat  much  of  the  others  above-mentioned.  "When  it  is  too  old, 
as  of  three  or  four  years,  it  generally  has  no  more  scent  than 
dust,  nor  scarce  any  taste,  and  therefore  does  not  so  well  nourish 
the  birds  that  eat  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  too  new, 
though  never  so  good  it  surfeits  them.  It  must  be  at  least  six 
months  old  before  you  give  it  to  your  Canary  birds ;  and  to 
prevent  being  cheated  you  must  lay-iu  a  year's  provision  before 
March,  so  that  if  it  happens  to  be  new  it  will  be  at  least  eight 
or  nine  months  old,  so  that  it  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  your 
birds.  To  be  provided  with  seed  for  a  year  without  being 
obliged  to  buy  again  within  the  time,  you  need  only  take  nine 
or  ten  litrons  [a  litron  is  somewhat  more  than  an  English  pint] 
for  every  Canary  bird  you  design  to  keep,  and  you  will  find  that 
enough  for  the  year. 

"  Millet. — A  sort  of  small  white  grain,  round,  and  at  least 
twice  as  big  as  the  rape  seed.  The  whitest  is  the  best.  There 
is  a  yellow  sort,  which  is  only  good  for  poultry.  The  best  millet 
is  that  of  the  province  of  Anjou,  ou  the  river  Loire,  in  France. 
It  is  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than  the  rape  seed.  Its  qualities 
are  to  nourish,  to  warm,  and  to  fatten  considerably,  and  there- 
fore curious  persons  must  take  heed  not  to  give  their  Canary 
birds  too  much  of  it ;  nay,  sometimes  they  must  be  made  to  fast. 
Tnis  millet  serves  for  several  other  uses,  which  is  not  to  our 
purpose  to  take  notice  of. 

"  Hemp  seed  is  the  seed  of  the  plant  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
twice  as  big  as  the  millet,  and  grey.  The  best  is  the  middling 
size  and  bright.  Its  quality  is  to  nourish,  fatten,  and  heat 
much  more  than  the  millet,  and  therefore  very  little  of  it  is  to 
be  given  to  Canary  birds,  unless  in  the  sharp  winter  season,  at 
which  time  it  is  good  for  them.    The  best  Eort  has  aomewhat 


the  taste  of  a  small  nut,  and  therefore  the  Canary  birds  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

"  The  Canary  aci:d  is  a  yellowish  grain,  not  so  thick  as  the 
millet,  but  longer,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Its  quality  is  to  fatten 
and  warm  Canary  birds.  It  has  almost  the  same  taste  as  the 
millet.  Many  curious  persons  never  give  their  Canary  birds  any 
of  it,  pretending  that  it  burns  their  bowels  ;  but  it  can  do  them 
no  harm  provided  they  are  not  continually  used  to  it.  I  have 
only  a  little  pinch  given  them  sometimes." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  four  above-mentioned  seeds 
M.  Hervieux  attaches  the  least  importance  to  the  use  of  Canary 
seed. — G.  J.  Babnesby. 


A  NEW  BEE. 


Sounds  of  another  new  bee  come  from  afar.  The  Alpine  or 
Ligurian  bee  has  been  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Some 
years  after  its  introduction  among  us  the  little  Egyptian  was 
received.  Some  twelve  months  after  it  came,  the  late  Mr.  Wood- 
bury informed  me  by  private  letter  that  another  bee,  very  much 
larger  than  any  other  species  known,  was  expected  either  from 
Australia  or  Africa,  I  forget  which,  but  it  never  came.  The  new 
bee  this  time  is  an  islander  of  Asia,  called  the  Cyprian  bee,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  the  Ligurian  as  the  Ligurian 
is  to  the  common  bee  of  our  own  country. 

A  gentleman  has  kindly  offered  to  do  his  best  to  multiply 
stocks  and  send  them  to  America  if  £100  be  raised  to  cover 
expenses  ;  and  the  question  has  been  asked.  Why  not  have  the 
new  bee  here  as  well  as  in  America  ?  The  question  may  well  be 
asked,  Why  should  Englishmen  be  behind  American  apiarians  ? 
It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  very  superior  sort  in  many  senses 
to  our  old  sort  and  Ligurians,  but  we  are  not  yet  informed  in 
what  sense  or  way  it  is  superior.  A  comparison  has  been  drawn 
of  its  superiority  over  Ligurians  as  they  are  superior  to  our  old 
friends.  How  much  is  that  ?  Mr.  George  Fox  and  myself  have 
watched  the  Ligurians  ever  since  they  were  introduced  without 
finding  one  feature  of  their  superiority,  or  even  the  shadow  of 
one.  Last  year  the  heaviest  hives  in  Scotland  that  we  heard 
of  were  filled  by  swarms  of  common  bees.  In  England  the  best 
super  that  we  know  of  was  filled  by  common  black  bees  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Fox  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

I  have  been  anxious  for  a  public  competition  between  the 
Ligurian  and  common  bees,  and  tried  to  tempt  the  admirers  of 
Ligurians  to  enter  the  arena,  but  without  success.  I  can  see 
nothing  but  gain  to  the  public  in  a  trial  of  this  kind.  If  the  old 
bees  beat  the  Ligurians  the  bubble  of  their  superiority  will  burst, 
and  many  clever  apiarians  will  begin  to  spend  their  time  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  in  liguiianising ;  and  if  the 
Ligurians  run  first  the  stupidity  of  myself  and  other  stiff-necked 
men  will  be  rebuked  and  corrected,  if  not  altogether  removed, 
and  that  very  much  to  our  advantage.  I  shall  be  gratified  if 
arrangement  be  made  for  a  public  competition  this  year,  such 
as  Mr.  Hales  contemplates  in  his  own  garden  by  his  own  bees. 

Doubtless  the  new  bee,  the  Cyprian,  will  have  a  warm  recep- 
tion both  here  and  in  America,  and  owing  to  a  wide-spread  love 
of  novelty  in  both  countries  there  will  be  "  a  great  run  "  for  it. 
The  love  of  novelty  is  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  I 
most  heartily  vote  for  its  gratification.  To  the  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  on  whom  fell  Mr.  Woodbury's  mantle,  I  would 
like  to  say,  Please  let  us  have  the  Cyprian.— A.  Petiiqbew. 


HARVESTING  HONEY.— No.  4. 

Sectional  Supers. — In  the  current  number  of  the  American 
"Bee  Journal"  Mr.  C.  R.  Isham  has  published  instructions  how 
to  make  his  pretty  little  supers  which  I  figured  in  my  article  of 
December  9th  last.  Slightly  abridged,  these  instructions  are  to 
the  following  effect : — 

The  tops  and  bottoms  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood — soft  pre- 
ferred, but  hard  wood  admits  of  polishing  and  making  as  orna- 
mental as  may  be  wished,  especially  useful  when  the  variety  is 
wanted  for  exhibition.  Dress  to  proper  thickness— say  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch — varying  with  size  of  box  required,  and  cut 
entrance  slots  in  bottom  pieces ;  the  metal  corner  is  a  seven-six- 
teenth-of-an-inch  strap  of  tin  bent  at  right  angles  and  pronged 
at  each  end,  making  the  length  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  the 
same  as  length  of  glass  for  height  of  box;  with  prongs  long 
enough  to  pass  through  wood ;  bend  over,  and  make  a  square 
clinch  as  shown  in  top  of  super  in  cut.  In  each  corner  of  wood, 
at  proper  distance  from  edge,  make  a  narrow  mortice  for  prong 
of  tin  corner  to  pass  through,  and  inside  from  mortice,  average 
thickness  of  glass  distance,  make  an  awl-hole  in  which  to  drive 
a  three-eighths-of-an-inch  brad  to  hold  the  glass  from  falling 
inwards. 

Having  cut  the  glass  to  the  proper  size  the  super  is  ready  to 
put  together.  Through  each  mortice  in  the  bottom  wood  pass 
the  prong  of  tin  corner,  bending  projection  down  flat  on  the  out- 
side surface,  then  stand  on  the  bench  or  table  with  sides  fronting 
you,  and  it  is  in  position  to  receive  the  glass.  First  put  in  the 
sides,  resting  them  in  the  respective  comers  of  tins ;  then  with 
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the  right  hand  put  the  end  glass  in  its  place ;  now  slip  in  the 
other  end  glass,  for  the  present  not  Riving  it  much  attention. 
You  are  now  ready  for  putting  on  the  top  (to  which  has  been 
fastened  guide  comb),  by  taking  it  in  your  right  hand  and  slip- 
ping one  end  on  prongs  just  far  enough  to  hold  them  together; 
then  reversing  the  position  of  the  hand  change  operations  to  the 
other  end  of  the  box,  drawing  the  corners  to  place,  inserting 
prongs  on  mortice  the  same  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  bos,  and 
press  top  sqnarely  down  till  the  points  of  the  brads  are  even 
with  the  tops  of  the  glass  ;  then  take  the  box  in  hand,  and  with 
a  narrow  stick  inserted  in  slot  crowd  out  the  end  glasses  flush 
to  place;  press  top  on  lightly  and  hammer  down  litiht  to  glass; 
clinch,  and  the  box  is  completed.  Three  sizes  are  [principally 
made  as  follows  ; — 

For  narrow  single-comb  box:  wood,  63  by  2J ;  glass,  5  by  6 
and  5  by  2.  For  two  combs  :  wood,  6J  by  4J;  glass,  5  by  6  and 
5  by  4.  For  three  comte:  wood,  6  by  6;  glass,  5  by  S-jVland 
5by5J. 

These  small  supers  are  used  on  any  kind  of  moveable-comb 
hive  by  removing  the  crown-board  and  laying  strips  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  across  the  frames  forj  the  boxes  to  rest  upon ; 

put  on  all  the  boxes  the 
hive  will  hold,  covering 
with  a  tight  outside  cap. 
In  making  quantities  of 
these  supers  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  thin  board 
pattern  with  mortice  and 
nail  holes  in  proper  places, 
so  fastened  as  to  admit 
of  slipping  under  it  the 
wood  to  be  morticed  and 
bored.  By  driving  your 
chisel  through  the  pat- 
tern holes  your  wood  will 
all  be  prepared  alike, 
and  provided  your  glasses 
are  also  cut  accurately  to 
gnage  the  supers  can  be 
very  rapidly  made.  Figs. 
39,  40,  which  represents 
"The  American"  move- 
able comb  hive,  will  give 
a  good  example  of  how 
sectional  supers  are  filled.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  frames 
(which  are  removeable  from  the  side)  do  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
hive  by  2  inches,  and  in 
the  space  thus  obtained  are 
placed  one  tier  of  supers 
directly  on  the  frames. 
When  these  supers  are 
nearly  filled  they  are 
gently  lifted  np,  bees  and 
all,  and  boxes  with  open- 
ings through  both  tops 
andbottoms  are  placed  be- 
neath, through  which  the 
bees  pass  to  and  frcm  the 
boxes  in  which  they  are 
workiBg.  The  diiiiculty 
of  inducing  bees  to  com- 
mence in  new  boxes  after 
the  first  set  is  filled  is 
thus  overcome,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remove 
the  upper  tier  when  fin- 
ished,   and    elevate     the 


Fig.  40. 


lower  boxes  as  before,  to  keep  the  bees  constantly  at  work  while 
the  honey  harvest  lasts. — John  Hunter,  Eaton  liise,  Ealing. 


Hive  with  Combs  [J.  0.).— The  combs  made  by  your  Bwarm  last  year  will 
be  of  great  service  to  a  ewarm  this  year.  As  Boon  an  a  swarm  shall  be  cai^t 
amoDRst  the  curabs  e^'gs  will  he  rapidly  set  acd  honey  rapidly  path&rej. 
Amongst  such  combs  bees  do  an  extraordinary  amonnt  o(  work  for  some 
days.  When  the  combs  become  filled  with  brood  many  nurses  are  needed, 
and  less  honey  is  gathered. 

Eemovjno  Stocks  (C.  B.  17.).— Ton  sboald  remove  your  hives  now,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  bees  are  at  home.  Let  buth  hives  be  placed  in  the  new 
position  as  they  stand  to  each  other  now.  Confining  the  bees  to  their  hives 
afterwards  will  do  no  good ;  but  yon  may  lay  a  small  branch  of  a  shrub  on 
each  tiight  board  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bees  when  they  come  out, 
and  make  them  see  and  understand  that  an  alteration  has  taken  place.  Not 
a  bee  will  be  lost  by  the  change  of  position. 

Dysentebv  in  Bees  (.^.  B.).— We  have  never  tried  the  remedy  for  dysentery 
which  your  friend  recommends — viz.,  "  A  quart  of  syrup,  with  a  gill  of  brandy 
and  a  spoonful  of  salt  in  it."  If  brandy  affects  bees  as  it  does  men,  the 
remedy  named  would  made  jour  bees  very  jolly.  For  dysentery  we  use  loaf 
sugar  and  pure  water  only,  and  have  never  found  anything  else  83  efficacious. 
Bees  without  queens  at  this  softsim  are  not  very  demonstrative;  they  do  not 
search  lor  them,  or  make  manifest  their  loss  by  noisy  panics,  aa  they  do  on 
the  death  or  loss  of  their  queens.  As  queens  are  now  laying,  you  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  by  au  internal  examination  whether  your  hive  has  brood  in  it  or 
not.  Some  two  years  ago  wo  gave  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  plants  which 
yield  honey.  All  that  you  can  raise  from  seed  or  by  planting  in  your  garden 
will  not  help  your  bees  much.  They  will  find  plenty  of  honey  in  the  flowers 
of  the  orchards,  fields,  and  forests  in  your  neighbourhood. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Marking  Yodno  Chickens  (JJ.  H,). — The  yonnger  they  are  when  marked 
the  better.  Punch  a  hole  with  a  stimip- leather  punch  through  the  web  of 
the  wing.  One  brood  may  have  one  wing  marked,  the  other  brood  both 
vingB. 

TuUBLEE  Hen's  Small  Eoos  {Old  Boh  Bidley). — We  are  afraid  your  hen 
Pigeon  hae  done  her  work  at  seven  yeara  old  ;  the  might  deserve  the  prefix  of 
your  own  name.  The  firt-t  and  last  ef?RH  of  a  bird  are  always  the  smallest. 
In  a  young  one  it  is  a  sign  the  secretions  are  at  fault,  in  an  old  one  the 
functioDB  are  worn  out.  We  can  only  Hdvise  you  to  attend  to  her  diet. 
Give  her  bay  salt,  cild  Egyptian  beans,  and  sume  pellels  made  of  barleymeal, 
with  one  quarter  of  powdered  camphor,  the  whole  mixed  with  milk,  each  the 
Bize  of  a  small  pea. 

PATAOONIAN  RABBIT  BuRROWiNa  tC.  E.  A.). — We  do  not  believe  that 
Patagonian  Kabbifs  would  buiTow  their  way  out  from  any  confinement.  It 
is  against  their  nature.  Neither  they  nor  the  Silver-Grey  burrow.  It  would 
be  easy  for  tho  Silver-Grey  or  the  Hare  Kabbit  to  adopt  the  habit  from  their 
activity,  and  those  bred  between  them  and  the  wild  Rabbit  do  so.  The  Pata- 
gonian  is,  liowtvtr,  from  shape  and  bulk  unfitted  for  the  procesB.  The 
foreign  Ilabbite  have  mure  of  the  habit  of  the  Hare,  and  equat  or  sit  in  forms 
all  day. 
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grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

dcg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.lfi 

29,073 

46.7 

41.0 

w. 

86  7 

52.6 

42.2 

66.0 

SB.2 

O.IOG 

Th.  n 

29  6a6 

51.9 

6)5 

w.s.w. 

S9-2 

54.8 

40,2 

578 

43.3 

0.024 

Fri.  18 

29.521 

51.5 

46,7 

s.w. 

40.8 

68.2 

47." 

80.2 

42.1 

0.085 

Sat.  19 

29.393 

40.1 

43  2 

w. 

42.6 

62.0 

44.7 

93.2 

41.1 

— 

SQn,20 

29  6.15 

41.6 

S8.3 

E. 

41.2 

46.3 

40.2 

64.2 

S8.4 

0.364 

Mo.  21 

29786 

B15 

50  5 

s. 

42  0 

53.9 

41.1 

68.9 

40.1 

0.018 

Ta.  22 

29.880 

50  0 

48.0 

w.s.w. 

43.6 

55.6 

45  8 

88.2 

42,6 

— 

Meana 

29.653 

43.5 

45.9 

40.9 

53.3 

43.9 

72  6 

40.8 

0.697 

BEMABES. 

16th.— Rain  commenced  at  9.45,  and  continued  till  noon ;  very  dull  all  day. 

17th. — Raiuy  morning,  and  showery  at  times  all  day. 

18th. — Fine  morning;  thunder  a'jout  noon;   bhowery  afternoon;  and  very 

wet  evening. 
19th. — A  very  fi^ne  day  thronghout. 
20th. — Fine  morninr;;  heavy  rain  soon  after  noon,  continuing  for  two  or  three 

hours;  showery  afternoon  and  evening. 
21st. — Rainy  morning ;  showery  day ;  very  windy  in  the  latter  part,  and  at 

night. 
22nd. — Windy  in  the  night  and  early  morning,  but  very  fine  all  the  early  part 

of  tbe  day ;  rather  showery  towards  evening,  but  very  fine  night. 
Very  much  warmer  than  last  week,  neai-ly  15";  and  also  more  showery  and 
windy. — G.  J.  Svmons. 

COVENT  GAUDEN  MABKET.— Febbuabt  28. 

pBicES  of  all  kinda  of  best  fruit  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  supply 
getting  shorter.  Tha  market  is  well  stocked  with  early-forced  vegetables,  the 
Channel  Islands  sending  good  samples  of  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes. 


Apples i  sieve  1 

Apricots dozen  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts bnshel  12 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  S 

Lemona ^  100  ti 

Melons each  1 


FBOIT. 

d.    B.  d.  B.  d.  s  d. 

0to2  0  Mulberriee lb.  0  OtoO  0 

0      0  0  Nectarines dozen  0  0  0  0 

0      0  0  Oranges %^  100  6  0  12  0 

0    20  0  Peaches dozen  0  0  0  0 

0      0  u  Pears, kitchen.. ..    dozen  0  0  0  0 

0      0  0            deser.rt dozen  2  0  8  0 

0      0  0  PineApples lb.  10  4  0 

G      0  9  Plums *  sieve  0  0  0  0 

6      0  9  Quinces    bushel  0  0  0  0 

0      0  0  Kaspberiies lb.  0  0  0  0 

0      8  0  Strawbenies lb.  0  0  0  0 


ditto..  ^im    1    6 


teoetables. 


B. 

Artichokes docen  4 

Asparagus ^  HjO  6 

French handle  18 

Beans,  Kidney. . . .    ^lOi)  2 

Beet,  Red tdozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve  2 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capfeicums ^100  1 

Cauliflower 'dozen  2 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2 

rncumbers each  1 

Endive dozen  1 

FenntI bunch  0 

Garho lb,  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 

Lettuce dozen  0 

French  Cabbage    ....  1 


d.  B.  d. 
0to6  0 
0  10  0 
0  n  0 
0  S  0 
0 
6 


s 
1 

0  0 
2  0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


Leeks bunch 

Mnehrooras pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Ouione bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  duz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do... 

New lb. 

Radiehes..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb btmdle 

Salsaiy bundl  o 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

SbaUots lb. 

Spinach buBbel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Tnmipi bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


d.  s.  d. 
4 too  0 
0      2 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Day  1  Day 

ot     \    of 
Month  Week. 

MABOH  2—6,  1875. 

Average 

Temporatare  near 

Iiondon. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Uses. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Cl.iok 
beforo 
riun. 

Day 

o( 

Year. 

2 
S 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

Th 
1 

SOH 

M 

To 
W 

Bcyal  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
Royal  Institution  at  8  p.m. 

Sunday  in  Lent. 
London  Institution  at  7  P.M. 
Royal  Meilical  and  Chirargical  Society  at  8  p.m. 
Society  o(  Arts  at  8  p.m. 

Day. 

48.7 

49.9 

49.7 

48.9 

486 

49.1 

49.2 

Night. 
81.7 
82,2 
81,5 
81.8 
82.2 
82.4 
31.6 

Mean. 
41.7 
4t.O 
40.6 
40  3 
4U.4 
40-7 
40,3 

h.    in. 
6    44 
6    42 
6    40 
6    87 
G    85 
6    8.S 
6    81 

h.    m.      ta.    m.      h.    m. 
5    40  ,     8    44   1     0    45 
5    43       9    19       2    12 

5  44      10      9       S    81 

6  46  ,  11    20  1     4    38 
5    47  1     0    45   1     5     16 

5  49        2    14   '     5    46 

6  51       3    43  '    6      6 

Days. 
B 

\ 

9 
10 
11 
12 

m.      B. 
12    15 
12      2 
11    49 
11    85 
11     20 
11       6 
10    61 

6i 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

Erom  obaervations  taken  near  London  daring  Jorty-three  years,  the  average  day  tomperatore  o*  the  week  is  49.1°  j  and  its  night  temperature      1 
82.8". 

NEW  EOSES. 

0  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  is  a  triile  compared  to 
tbo  buying  of  the  new  French  Eoses.  I 
have  over  and  over  again  bought  every  new- 
French  Hose  that  has  been  sent  out,  and 
certainly  not  one  in  twenty  has  been  worth 
growing.  The  descriptions  of  the  raisers  are 
as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  gushing 
language  of  the  circulars  of  advertising  wine 
merchants.  The  nutty,  old  in  bottle,  soft 
velvety  of  Messrs.  Swipey  &  Co.  are  ad- 
jectives as  delusive  to  us  poor  parsons  as  the  superb, 
vigorous  growers,  pure  transparent  rose  colours,  quite  a 
novel  colour,  beautifal  satin  Picouy  Bose  of  the  French 
Kose  tints,  are  to  rosarians.  "  'Tis  all,"  as  a  dissenting 
country  cobbler  called  elastic-side  boots  with  buttons  on 
them,  "  'tis  all  a  deception." 

Now,  take  the  year  before  last.  There  were  only  two 
Eoses  out  of  the  whole  lot  which  were  worth  growing— 
Madame  Marie  Fiager  and  Capitaine  Christy.  Last  year 
I  do  not  know  that  a  single  good  Eose  was  sent  out  from 
France.  "With  regard  to  Capitaine  Christy,  men  bought 
that  because  it  had  received  a  first-class  certifioate  at  the 
Lyons  Show ;  and  this  year  there  is  a  Eose  sent  out 
called  Triomphe  de  France  which  has  been  (I  presume 
at  Lyons)  exhibited  as  a  seedling,  and  received  its  name 
from  the  Judges  who  awarded  it  a  gold  medal. 

Here  we  have  a  Kose  that  we  can  safely  buy;  but  look- 
ing through  the  list  I  can  find  no  other  with  this  diploma, 
and  the  only  protection  we  have  for  the  others  are  the 
names  of  the  raiser.-.  We  can  generally  depend  upon 
M.  Lacharme,  although  I  never  can  see  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  (Madame  Lacharme)  which  "  D.,  Deal,"  raves  about 
so  (of  course  I  refer  to  the  Kose,  and  not  the  lady  of  the 
name).  But  takiog  the  useful  calendar  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Beynolds  Hole  as  a  guide,  I  find  that  very  few  of  the 
raisers  have  of  late  years  sent  us  a,n  acquisition. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  English  nurserymen  the  case 
is  quite  different ;  they,  as  a  rule,  never  send  out  a  Kose 
till  they  have  proved  it.  Take  Mr.  George  Paul  for  in- 
stance ;  he  has  given  us  S.  Eeynolds  Hole,  Wilson  Saun- 
ders, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Turner,  too,  has  sent  out  capital  Eoses, 
notably  my  namesake.  And,  by  the  way,  I  am  happy  to 
teU  him  that  I  find  from  my  tailor  that  I  am  gradually 
assimilating  my  form  to  my  namesake,  and  am  really 
becoming  globular.  Oh,  how  I  have  been  chaffed  about 
the  description  !  I  have  had  every  kind  of  paper  sent 
me  from  the  "Pall  Mall"  to  the  "Family  Herald,"  with 
the  same  old  chaff  in  it  about  my  globular  form.  Well, 
I  am  a  very  good  Kose  at  aU  events,  and  there  is  no  form 
BO  beautiful  as  the  globular. 

Then  Mr.  Turner  has  three  more  good  Eoses  this 
year — Oxonian,  Miss  Hassard,  and  Eoyal  Standard.  Mr. 
Cranston,  too,  has  sent  out  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  one 
worthy  of  the  great  name — fcir  Garnet  Wolseley;  and 
there  are  several  more  Erglieh  novelties,  which  from  the 
reputation  of  the  raisers,  no  doubt,  are  worth  buying,  so 

No.  779.— Vol,  XXX.,  New  Series. 


that  we  really  need  not  waste  our  money  on  French 
novelties.  The  purchase  of  these  latter  is  a  most  severe 
annual  tax  to  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  be  dehghted  if  there  was  no  demand  for 
improved  French  novelties. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


NEW  AMAETLLISES,  WITH  CULTDEAL  NOTES. 

This  genus  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  distribution.  Many  of  the  species  are 
merely  valuable  as  botanical  specimens,  others  of  them 
are  really  splendid  flowers,  and  when  well  grown  form  a 
gorgeous  display  in  the  plant  stove  or  conservatory.  The 
countries  from  which  most  of  the  popular  species  have 
been  introduced  are  Brazil,  which  gives  us  A.  reticulata, 
psittacina,  fulgida,  aulioa,  and  others.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  we  have  A.  pumilo,  revoluta  vittata,  and 
vittata  major.  There  are  also  representatives  of  the  genus 
to  be  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  America,  the  Crimea,  -Japan,  and  quite  recently  a 
deep  yellow-flowered  species  from  Cuba.  From  Peru  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  fortunate  in  obtaining,  through  their 
late  collector  Mr.  Pearce,  the  splendid  A.  Leopoldi  and 
the  no  less  distinct  species  A.  pardinum.  These  two  last- 
named  species  have  been  used  to  hybridise  some  of  the 
finest  species  and  varieties  already  in  cultivation,  and 
the  one  from  which  I  believe  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  is  that  brilliant-coloured  dark-crimson  variety 
A.  Ackermannii  pulcherrima.  A.  Chelsonii  was  exhibited 
on  a  previous  occasion ;  it  is  as  brilliant  in  colour  as 
Ackermannii  pulcherrima,  but  a  great  advance  on  it  in 
the  formation  of  the  flowers;  the  segments  are  more 
rounded,  and  the  flowers  more  broadly  opened  and  sym- 
metrical; the  colour  is  orange  crimson.  Brilliant  is 
another  striking  flower,  with  the  scarlet  shade  predomi- 
nating. Maculata  was  exhibited  the  same  season  (1872). 
To  all  the  above  first-class  certificates  were  awarded. 
Again,  the  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  collection  of  no  less 
than  forty-two  distinct  varieties  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  February  16tb,  every  one  of  them  worth 
growing  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  high-class  qua- 
lity. Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  group  of 
Amaryllises  contained  some  of  the  most  strikingly  novel 
flowers  ever  seen  in  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country.  Five  varieties  were  selected  by  the  Committee 
for  first-class  certificates,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
others  that  had  names  attached  were  not  inferior  to  those 
so  honoured.  The  followiag  notes  I  made  of  the  flowers 
as  they  were  exhibited,  and  the  first  five  named  were 
certificated. 

A.  Junius — Flowers  of  excellent  shape,  6  inches  across, 
rich  crimson  scarlet,  with  deep  crimson  shade  at  the 
centre  of  the  segments. 

Sultan  is  a  very  distinct  flower  of  handsome  shape  ; 
the  segments  slightly  recurve  and  give  a  very  elegant 
appearance  to  it.  Colour  crimson,  with  distinct  shade  of 
claret. 

Agatha. — Well-shaped    flowers;    the    centre    reddish 
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crimson,  the  onter  edge  of  the  segments  edged  with  creamy 
white. 

Bcv.  J.  Stainfortlt  is  the  largest  and  best-shaped  flower  in 
the  collection.  It  measures  nearly  7  inches  across.  The  seg- 
ments are  marbled  and  spotted  with  crimson ;  the  centre  is 
pale  yellowith  white,  with  lighter  stripes  down  the  centre  of 
each  petal. 

Pluthe. — Dazzling  scarlet,  with  a  greenish  yellow  centre.  A 
very  striking  flower. 

Thomas  Moore  is  well  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  in  the  way  of  Junias,  but  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  it. 

Mi'dra. — Purplish  crimson,  with  greenish  centre. 

Electro  is  of  tbe  pardinum  type,  and  the  best  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  class  ;  the  crimson  spotting  on  a  pale  yellow  ground 
is  very  effective. 

Kara. — A  large  reddish  crimson  flower,  the  segments  beau- 
tifully rounded  at  the  edge.     The  shape  is  very  perfect. 

Camilla. — This  is  a  very  pretty  flower  and  the  lightest- 
coloured  one  in  the  collection.  The  segments  are  creamy 
white,  marked  at  the  base  with  crimson. 

To  the  above  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  culture. 
In  the  first  place  a  suitable  compost  must  be  obtained.  I 
have  tried  various  composts,  and  have  been  most  successful 
when  good  turfy  medium  loam  was  used,  adding  only  some 
well-decayed  stable  manure  and  a  little  sand.  A  mistake  is 
made  if  the  pots  are  large;  G-inch  pots  are  snfticient  for  the 
largest  bulbs.  The  small  bulbs  are  potted  in  (iO's  and  small 
48'e.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest. 
After  carefully  draining  the  pots  place  some  very  tough  fibrous 
loam  over  the  drainage,  then  (ill  the  pot  with  the  compost.  The 
bulb  should  not  be  planted  deeply ;  quite  two-thirds  of  it 
should  be  above  the  surface,  and  the  mould  should  be  pressed 
in  quite  firmly.  Our  bulbs  were  potted  this  season  a  week  or 
two  before  starting  them.  The  bulbs  had  been  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  had  flowered,  and  the  pots  were  placed  after  growth 
was  completed  in  a  cool  vinery,  so  that  they  had  at  least  three 
months  of  a  resting  period. 

I  prefer  to  start  the  bulbs  in  a  temperature  of  55°,  increasing 
it  if  the  flowers  are  required  early  to  G5"  at  night  after  the 
flowers  show.  This  year  they  were  placed  at  once  on  a  shelf 
ia  the  Pine  house,  and  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  The 
succulent  roots  protruding  as  thick  as  gnose  quills  and  in 
great  abundance  above  the  surface  mould  in  the  pots,  and  the 
corresponding  sturdy  growth  of  the  plants,  show  tliat  they 
have  the  treatment  they  require.  Some  growers  recommend 
that  the  pots  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  at  the  time  they  are 
started  into  growth.  I  have  tried  this,  and  do  not  think  that 
it  is  so  satisfactory  as  placing  the  pots  on  shelves  near  the 
glass.  We  water  sparingly  at  first,  but  when  the  fresh  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  water  is  applied  more  freely. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  only  moderately  moist. 
Tbe  flowers  sometimes  show  before  the  leaves,  sometimes 
flowers  and  leaves  come  up  at  the  same  time,  end  not  unfre- 
quently  the  leaves  make  considerable  progress  before  the  flowers 
throw  up.  Like  most  bulbous  plants  the  Amaryllis  comes  to 
its  full  development  very  rapidly.  Two  to  four  flowers  are  the 
usual  number  on  the  stalk,  and  when  the  first  that  opens  is 
about  fully  developed  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  the  show 
house,  where  the  flowers  will  continue  in  beauty  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Of  course  it  they  have  been  in  a  night  temperature 
of  C5°  it  will  not  be  good  management  to  expose  them  all  at 
once  to  the  free  air  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  draught* 
of  air  would  certainly  injure  the  flowers.  One  end  of  the 
bouse  should  be  kept  closer  for  a  few  days  after  plants  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  forcing  houses. 

When  the  flowers  have  done  blooming  the  plants  are  again 
placed  in  heat  until  the  bulbs  have  completed  their  growth, 
and  until  that  period  they  are  watered  freely ;  but  when 
the  leaves  show  signs  that  the  bulbs  are  nearly  ripe  water 
is  gradually  withheld,  the  leaves  fade,  and  no  more  water 
is  given  until  it  is  time  to  start  them  into  growth  again. 
All  through  the  growing  period  the  plants  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

I  have  made  the  above  remarks  on  culture,  having  found 
the  system  to  answer.  But  the  Amaryllis  is  becoming  almost 
universally  cultivated,  and  other  raisers  of  novelties  besides 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  are  at  work.  Mr.  Williams  of  Holloway 
has  exhibited  some  fine  flowers  of  a  diiiferent  type.  A  lai-ge 
number  of  very  flne  seedhng  forms  have  been  exhibited  from 
the  gardens  of  Charles  Kieser,  Esq.,  of  Broxbourne,  and 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons  have  a  large  collection.     No 


doubt  there  are  other  cultivators  who  have  had  different 
experience,  and  any  cultural  notes  would  be  very  useful  from 
them. — J.  DouGL.is. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR   OWN   ROOTS. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  to  see  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  that  Mr.  Camm  altogether  con- 
demns Ptoses  on  their  own  roots.  There  are  a  few  kinds  that 
strike  readily  from  cuttings  taken  with  a  heel  even  as  late  as 
October,  and  make  good  plants  in  a  short  time. 

In  October,  1873,  I  put  in  about  a  thousand  cuttings  of 
about  twenty  of  the  best  varieties.  They  were  taken  with  a 
heel  and  were  well  trodden-in  in  a  trench  made  as  if  for  plant- 
ing Box,  a  little  sharp  road  sand  being  first  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  result  was  that  Countess  of  Oxford,  John 
Hopper,  and  Edward  Morren  almost  all  grew,  and  by  the 
autumn  made  plants  having  beautiful  roots  as  large  as  the 
plants  on  Manetti  usually  supplied  by  the  trade.  They  were 
taken  up  in  the  autumn  of  1874  and  planted  out  in  beds,  and 
by  last  October  had  made  capital  plants,  many  of  them  having 
produced  blooms  fine  enough  for  competition  at  any  but  the 
best  shows.  I  put  in  more  cuttings  iu  October,  1871,  with  very 
much  the  same  result  as  to  the  varieties  which  struck  best. 
Some  kinds — Madame  Vidot,  for  instance — would  not  strike 
at  all,  but  those  which  did  strike  grew  for  the  most  part  as 
well  as  could  be  desired. 

When  John  Hopper  first  came  out  I  struck  about  a  dozen 
cuttings  of  it  taken  from  forced  plants  ;  they  made  fine  plants 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  and  are  still  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  producing  annually  a  fine  crop  of  blooms.  In  short, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  not  the  mistake  which  Mr.  Camm  believes  them  to  be.  I 
have  grown  Roses  by  thousands  for  a  good  many  years  on  the 
common  Briar,  the  seedling  Briar,  and  the  Manetti ;  but  I 
think  that  if  I  were  about  to  estabhsh  a  rosarium  now  I  should 
goiu  for  H  P.'s  on  their  own  roots.  Teas  do  much  better  as 
a  rule  on  the  common  Briar. — R.  B.  P. 


LIBONIA  FLORIBUNDA  CULTURE. 

As  a  greenhouse  plant  there  are  few  more  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion than  the  above.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  March,  twelve  in 
a  48-pot.  They  will  strike  freely  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  silver  sand,  the  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
When  rooted  pot  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  three  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  part  old  cow  manure,  one  part  silver  sand,  with 
some  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  When  established  harden-off 
and  grow  in  a  cold  frame,  shift  into  48-pots  before  the  roots  are 
matted  together,  and  never  let  the  soil  become  dry.  In  Sep- 
tember move  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse,  affording  them  a 
light  position  and  a  temperature  of  40'  to  45".  The  plants 
will  flower  freely  from  .January  until  April,  and  will  not  dis- 
grace the  dining  table  or  the  drawing-room,  the  small  bright 
green  foliage  with  the  orange  and  dark  brown  flowers  being 
very  effective.  After  flowering  move  them  into  a  temperature 
from  55°  to  G0°  to  make  new  growth,  harden-off,  then  move 
them  outdoors. 

Libonias  make  nice  standard  plants.  Cut  off  all  side  shoots 
until  18  inches  high,  then  stop  as  required  to  make  a  nice  head 
18  inches  over,  which  they  will  do  the  first  season  with  but 
Uttle  care.  Place  a  plant  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit-stand  with 
fruit  round  it.  Place  the  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  dining 
table,  and  with  a  good  plant  of  Gesnera  Bewleyii  on  each 
side  the  effect  is  most  beautiful,  especially  by  gaslight.  The 
Libonia  will  not  flower  in  a  high  and  moist  atmosphere. — 
G.  S.,  Fanlkners  House  Gardens. 


Exhibition  of  Clematises. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
Jaokman  &  Sons  of  Woking  have  made  arrangements  to  hold 
an  Exhibition  of  Clematises  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Garden,  Regent's  Park,  similar  to  the  gorgeous  display  which 
was  made  last  year.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
1st  of  May.  

THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  8. 

The  designs  submitted  are  distinct  from  those  which  have 
been  previously  figured.  The  effect  of  tbe  beds  when  planted 
was  very  good ,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  was  gene- 
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rally  admired.     The  designs  are  simple  in  outline,  and  the 
plants  employed  are  of  quick  propagation  and  easy  culture. 


1.  Chamapence  diacantha. — White  epiny-foliage  plant  of  a 
very  striking  appearance, forming  a  fine  contraBtwhen  grouped 


with  other  plants,  and  for  ornamental  bedding  it  is  unequalled 
by  any  plant  in  cultivation  with  similar  foliage.  Sow  seeds  in 
March  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  transplant  the  seedlings  in 
pans  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  as 
they  get  larger,  keep  them  growing,  and  they  will  be  fine 
plants  to  go  out  by  the  end  of  May. 


Fig.  41.— Bed  M. 


2.  Lobelia  Blue  King,  light  blue. 

3.  Alternanthera  paronychyoides  major. 

4.  Alternanthera  amcena  spectabilis  (new),  magenta  red. 

5.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

6.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  major. — A  distinct  and  very 
(fine  hybrid  between  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  E.  metallica. 


The  leaves  and  the  whole  character  of  the  plant  resemble 
E.  secunda  glauca,  but  are  larger  than  that  species.  The 
plants  are  stemless,  and  form  semi-globular  tufts.  The  plant 
is  of  free  growth  and  strong  constitution.  It  is  a  fine  addition 
to  the  summer-bedding  succulents.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets, 
which  are  produced  freely. 


42.— Bed  N. 


BED  N. 
1.  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece. — The  style  of  growth  is  dwarf 
and  branching ;  leaf  medium-sized,  very  glossy,  and  shining 
hke  gold  ;  the  flower-buds  (including  tube  and  sepals)  are  light 
crimson ;  the  corolla  blue.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and  the 
more  it  is  exposed  to  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  the  brighter  is 


the  colour  of  the  leaves.    Catlings  struck  in  the  spring  make 
the  best  plants  for  beds. 

2.  AchyrocyUne  Saundersonii,  silver  foliage. 

3.  Lobelia  Blue  King,  sky  blue  colour. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

5.  Echeveria  secnnda  glauca. 
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G.  Alternanthera  magnifies. 

7.  Lobelia  Wliita  Perfection.     One  o£  the  best  of  its  class. 

8.  Stellaria  graminea  anrea. 

'J.  Cerastinm  tomentosnm.— N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


USEFUL  FRUITS. 

DiscDBSiON  on  useful  hardy  fruits  is  always  valnable,  bnt 
doubly  so,  it  must  ba  admitted,  when  conducted  at  a  season- 
able period  of  the  year — that  is,  the  period  at  which  the  trees 
may  be  planted.  Yet  information  on  the  subject  can  never 
come  amiss,  for  it  costs  nothing  in  storing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  acquire  a  greater  value  by  keeping.  Information, 
therefore,  whether  applicable  to  the  ensuing  spring  or  sub- 
sequent autumn,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
At  the  present  moment  remarks  on  this  subject  are  applicable 
to  either  season,  for  fruit  trees  may  be  safely  and  successfully 
planted  now,  or  the  work  may  be  deferred  until  the  autumn. 

Autumn  planting  is  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  trees 
will  emit  fresh  roots  before  winter.  It  is  true  they  will  do  so 
if  planted  early,  say  in  October  or  early  in  November  ;  but  if 
planted  after  the  middle  of  November  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred 
will  emit  fresh  roots  until  the  following  March.  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  up  and  replanted  trees  when  the  buds  had 
commenced  swelling,  and  they  have  flourished  quite  as  well 
as  others  which  had  been  planted  one  to  two  months  earlier. 

In  late  planting  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
keeping  the  roots  moist  (they  must  not  be  dry  for  a  moment), 
and  then  the  trees  will  re-establish  themselves  quickly.  Dry- 
ing of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  should  at  all  times  be  avoided ; 
but  in  early-autumn  and  late-spring  planting  special  care 
must  be  taken  on  this  point,  even  if  the  syringe  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  counteract  the  drying  effect  of  the 
atmosphere. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  two  main  questions  propounded  on 
page  129 — namely.  What  form  of  tree  is  the  most  useful  ?  and 
what  kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  the  most  profit- 
able ?  In  approaching  this  question  I  not  only  seek  to  convey, 
but  hope  to  elicit,  information.  I  am  willing  to  contribute 
my  mite  of  experience,  but  I  do  so  under  a  profound  conviction 
that  I  have  much  to  learn. 

When  I  commenced  fruit-growing  (on  the  ordinary  scale 
nsnally  practised  in  gentlemen's  gardens)  about  twenty  years 
ago,  I  confess  to  having  felt  tolerably  competent,  and  I  fear  I 
did  not  entertain  the  same  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
as  I  do  now.  I  thought  then  that  I  had  not  much  to  learn, 
but  I  have  found  since  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  un- 
learn. Young  men,  do  not  hesitate  to  unlearn  if  the  teachings 
imparted  by  others  (or  your  own  inborn  notions)  are  unsound. 
A  measure  cannot  be  filled  until  it  has  been  first  emptied. 
Those  of  sanguine  temperament,  holding  extreme  views,  have 
frequently  much  to  unlearn  at  some  time  or  other  during  their 
lifetime,  and  I  have  had  twice  to  unlearn  on  the  matter  of 
fruit  trees. 

I  was  once  firm  in  the  conviction  that  to  produce  useful 
fruit  in  a  profitable  manner,  that  Apples  and  Pears  on  free 
stocks  and  not  pruning  the  trees  was  the  correct  mode  to 
adopt,  hut  the  plan  exhausted  my  patience  ;  and  without 
attempting  to  adjudge  it  wrong,  I  cannot  admit  that  if  exclu- 
sively adopted  it  is  right.  It  is  a  plan  that  should  be  adopted, 
but  only  in  conjunction  with  other  modes  and  with  such  modi- 
fications as  to  pruning  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
advisable. 

From  that  extreme  I  went  to  the  other,  and  followed  up  the 
"dwarfing"  system  with  all  the  ardency  of  a  young  convert. 
I  would  hear  of  nothing  but  "Paradise"  stocks,  "finger  and 
thumb  pinching,"  and  "  root-pruning."  I  thus  raised  trees^ 
little  prodigies — which  the  natives  came  to  wonder  at,  admire, 
and  feed  my  vanity.  There  they  were  and  there  they  are — 
some  of  them,  that  have  not  "  gone  dead  " — pomological  dolls, 
stunted,  overworked,  crippled,  little  slaves  living  (or  dying) 
"  fast"  lives  of  forced  labour,  and  not  "leaving  a  good  name 
behind  them." 

Labour  by  the  lash  cannot  be  profitable  without  being  cruel, 
whether  applied  to  trees,  beasts,  or  men  ;  and  as  I  hate  cruelty 
I  have  sought  for  profitable  returns  of  fruit  by  the  rational 
system  of  guiding  and  tending,  rather  than  by  the  greedy, 
harsh,  practice  of  whipping  and  cutting.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  whip  and  drive  a  child 
into  manhood  —  that  is,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  bone,  and 
sinew,  and  intellect  by  flogging — as  it  is  to  attack  the  sources 
of  hfe  of  a  young  tree ;  to  pinch  it  above  and  out  it  below  con- 


tinually, and  expect  it,  to  the  greatest  extent  of  its  nature, 
becoming  profitable.  Thus  I  do  not  on  the  one  hand  believe 
that  a  tree  should  be  permitted  to  grow  unprnned  and  un- 
tended,  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  bo  mutilated  by  a 
practice  which  is  falsely  termed  art.  i  believe  in  doing  justice 
to  the  tree,  also  to  the  intelligence  of  man.  His  prerogative 
is  to  "  dreas  and  to  keep,"  but  not  to  destroy. 

But  in  consideiing  the  question  of  the  best  form  and  cha- 
racter of  the  tree  by  way  of  producing  in  the  fullest  manner 
"  useful  fruit,"  we  cannot  in  practice  dissociate  from  the  sub- 
ject the  element  of  "  time."  Were  the  matter  to  be  decided 
regardless  of  time,  then  indeed  little  discussion  would  be 
needed  ;  for  it  is,  and  in  all  probability  will  be,  the  well-tended 
orchard  trees  which  will  meet  a  nation's  demand  for  fruit,  or 
at  least  those  in  connection  with  espaliers,  for  the  latter  have 
in  the  past  proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  former,  and  espa- 
liers in  the  future  are  unquestionably  capable  of  yielding  a 
maximum  supply  of  fruit  under  a  minimum  outlay  of  ground, 
space,  and  labour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  would-be  authorities  on  fruit  culture 
who  dogmatise  on  the  subject  as  if  time  were  of  no  moment; 
but  in  point  of  fact  and  in  actual  practice  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importanoff.  So  important  has  the  element  of  time  been  in 
the  past,  that  it  is  to  its  influence  more  than  anything  else  that 
useful  hardy  fruit  trees  have  not  been  more  generally  planted. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  flnd  the  question  disputed  that  fruit 
trees  are  profitable,  even  fully  as  much  or  more  so  than  ordi- 
nary garden  and  field  crops.  Most  people  admit  that  freely, 
yet  they  hesitate  to  plant  on  account  of  the  years  of  waiting 
which  they  feel  must  be  endured  before  their  harvest  can  be 
reached.  It  is  all  very  well  to  remind  such  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  urge  as  a 
corollary  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  posterity.  That  is  all  very  reasonable ;  bnt  as  a 
matter  of  fact  those  who  invest  like  to  do  so  in  a  manner  of 
which  they  can  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise.  They  have  as  great 
right  to  do  this  in  fruit  culture  as  in  any  other  mode  of  invest- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  denounce  with  dogmatic  assurance  the 
system  of  growing  fruit  by  an  artificial  mode  of  culture,  and 
employing  precocious  stocks,  but  it  is  only  by  such  stocks  and 
such  culture  that  many,  who  desire  to  have  fruit  in  their 
gardens,  can  hope  to  live  to  see  it  there  produced. 

If  I  had  a  garden  containing  no  fruit  trees  I  should  (although 
I  am  not  in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf")  most  assuredly  plant 
Apples  on  Paradise  and  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  not  because  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  those  stocks  as  being,  half  a  century 
hence,  the  most  profitable,  but  simply  on  the  question  of  time. 
Time,  I  urge,  is  of  paramount  moment  and  must  be  considered 
in  the  question  of  fruit  culture.  We  can  no  more  ignore  the 
advantages  of  railways  or  successfully  endeavour  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  animal  locomotion  than  we  can  set  aside  stocks 
of  a  quick  fruit-producing  nature,  or  successfully  adjudge 
them  inferior  to  the  slower-bearing  trees.  Comparisons  indeed 
between  the  two  modes  of  locomoiion  and  two  plans  of  fruit- 
prodactiou  cannot  be  reasonably  instituted  by  way  of  proving 
the  superiority  of  either.  They  are  not  antagonistic,  but  each 
is  allied  to  the  other  naturally  and  profitably.  We  must  adopt 
both  modes  ;  and  if  we  make  the  best  of  them  our  reward  will 
be  greater  than  by  pinning  our  faith  and  concentrating  our 
energies  on  one  system  alone. 

Both  plans  of  fruit-production  are  good — dwarf  and  stan- 
dard—if  they  are  used  and  not  abused.  The  dwarfing  system 
has  been  abused  by  whipping  infantile  trees  into  bearing  with 
as  much  reason  as  yoking  a  two-year-old  colt  to  the  plough 
and  flogging  him  on  in  the  killing  work.  Orchard  trees  also 
have  been  abused — the  abuse  of  starvation — by  sticking  them 
in  "  under  the  sod,"  and  leaving  them  to  struggle  on  with  little 
support  and  attentive  care.  Neither  of  those  plans  are  the 
most  useful  or  profitable  ;  but  if  the  trees  of  both  descriptions 
are  rationally  treated  they  will  yield  such  returns  as  will  prove 
their  value,  and  will  silence  in  the  most  complete  manner 
those  who  in  the  full  pride  of  a  pet  dogma  produce  little  beyond 
the  usual  crop  of  wild  notions.  I  will,  with  permission,  refer 
to  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion.- — Amateub  Okchardibt. 


KOSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gamm's  undoubted  renown  as  a  rosa- 

rian,  let  me  recommend  "  St.  Edmdnd"  to  try  growing  Bosea 

from  cuttings.    I  assume  he  means  to  force  them ;  and  if  so, 

Teas,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  will  serve  him  well. 
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By  this  I  mean  that  he  will  find  cnttinga  of  these  root  well, 
grow  well,  and  bloom  well  in  what  I  consider  a  moderate 
length  of  time  from  taking  them  from  the  parent  plant. 

I  have  some  plants  which  are  not  any  of  them  more  than  a 
year  old,  some  not  more  than  ten  months,  and  they  ate  from 
15  to  24  inches  high,  with  one,  two,  or  three  principal  shoots, 
and  from  one  of  them  I,  this  morning,  cut  a  lovely  bloom  of 
Catherine  Mermet.  They  will  bloom  more  freely  next  year  I 
admit,  but  they  are  pretty,  healthy,  and  symmetrical  plants  now. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  I  began  cutting  blooms  on 
December  2Gth,  187-1,  and  hardly  missed  a  day  until  the  out- 
door plants  came  into  flower.  This  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  wet  season,  the  wood  did  not  ripen,  and  they  are  nearly  a 
month  later. 

"  St.  Educnd  "  may  likewise  be  encouraged  by  the  know- 
ledge that  I  do  not  keep  a  qualified  gardener,  that  I  live  in  the 
middle  of  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  factory  chimney  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  my  garden,  aud  that  the  only  space  1  have 
for  forcing  is  that  under  some  Vines  in  an  8-foot  section  of  a 
lean-to  house  14  feet  wide. 

On  an  old  plant  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  on  its  own  roots  I 
counted  twenty-five  flowers  in  different  stages  of  growth,  all 
showing  colour  about  a  fortnight  ago.  So  much  for  the  dictum 
that  these  plants  do  not  bloom  freely. — E.  L.  W.,  Yeovil. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

M.'LRCH    1st. 

Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  brace 
of  Cucumbers  was  received  from  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Drayton  Manor.  The  variety  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Masters'  Prolific.  It  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  but  was 
not  considered  sutEciently  distinct.  Mr.  Thomas  was  awarded 
a  letter  of  thanks.  Mr.  Thomas  McLure,  The  Gardens,  Hartley 
Grange,  Wincafield,  sent  roots  of  Black  Alsace,  a  long  black 
Turnip,  which  is  very  hardy  and  very  valuable  for  winter  use. 
It  was  decided  to  have  it  cooked,  and  a  report  to  be  made  upon 
it  at  the  next  meeting.  Lady  Holland  sent  a  dish  of  Birming- 
ham Stone  Pippin  Apples  grown  at  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
which  were  in  very  fine  condition,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  dish  of  very  finely  flavoured  Old  Colmar  Pears 
came  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick. 

Floral  Committee. — W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising,  considering  the  miserable  state 
of  the  weather — the  persistent  downpour  of  rain — if  both  horti- 
culturists and  plants  had  been  absent  from  the  Council-room  on 
this  the  first  meeting  after  the  ratification  of  the  "  treaty  of 
peace."  But  peace,  usually  bringing  prosperity,  fostered  a  will- 
ingness in  several  floral  caterers  to  make  an  attractive  exhibi- 
tion, the  mildness  of  the  day  further  favouring  the  safe  removal 
of  tender  plants. 

A  most  beautiful  group  of  Orchids,  interspersed  with  a  few 
choice  Palms,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sous.  The 
Orchids  comprised  about  fifty  plants  of  Dendrobes,  Odontoglots, 
Cypripediums,  Phalfeuopses,  &c.  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
had  a  splendid  spike  with  eight  branchlets  and  a  hundred 
flowers.  O-lontoglosaum  gloriosnm  had  a  remarkably  dense 
spike  of  over  fifty  flowers.  Near  it  was  an  unnamed  "  species," 
or  variety,  of  great  beauty,  apparently  intermediate  between 
O.  gloriosum  and  O.  Alexandrje.  0.  triumphans  had  a  very 
fine  spike  4  feet  in  length.  Angraecum  citratum  had  a  lovely 
spike  of  fifty  pearly  white  flowers.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  was 
in  lovely  form,  and  the  Dendrobiums  craEsinoc'e,  Wardianum, 
&c.,  were  in  good  force  and  fine  condition.  Noticeable  also  was 
a  small  plant  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  a  cross  between 
D.  heterocarpum  and  D.  nobile,  very  distinct  and  chaste.  Mas- 
devallia  njcterina  was  also  exhibited;  it  is  a  singular  species, 
the  flower  being  buff  with  purple  maroon  spots  aud  horns  ;  it 
was  springing  from  the  root  and  resting  on  a  mound  of  moss. 
Ada  aurantiaca  and  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  were  also  very 
attractive.  The  collection  was  highly  commended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  very  gay  miscellaneous 
group  of  fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Orchids,  Eucharises,  Bertolonias,  Amaryllises,  Antheri- 
cam  variegatum,  &c.  In  this  group  Calinthe  Turneri,  Cypri- 
pedium  Dayanum,  and  Zygopetalum  criaitum  were  specially 
noticeable.  Habrothamnus  elegans  argentens  was  exhibited, 
the  foliage  being  nearly  white.  The  Bertolonias  Van  Houttei, 
Buperbissima,  Sec,  were  also  attractive.  Mr.  Williams  also  ex- 
hibited a  dozen  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  of  a  re- 
markably robust  strain.  Also  as  new  plants,  Odontoglossum 
membranaceum  superbum ;  Masdevallia  polysticata,  a  small 
species  singularly  spotted,  and  Amaryllis  Mendelli  of  fine  form 
and  of  a  rich  crimson  scarlet  colour,  and  a  variety  of  undoubted 
merit.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 


Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  double  white  Epacris,  which  is  distinct 
and  beautiful.  The  foliage  is  stout,  short,  closely  set,  and  of  the 
richest  green ;  the  flowers,  which  are  perfectly  double,  being 
pure  as  driven  snow.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  plant  of  great 
value,  and  merited  the  first-class  certificate  which  was  awarded 
it.  It  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  aud  was  named 
onosmseflora  flore-plena,  its  foliage  resembling  that  species, 
but  is  of  a  deeper  green. 

Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rangemore 
Hall,  sent  a  splendid  plant  of  Phalfenopsis  Schilleriana,  having 
foliage  a  foot  in  length  and  5  inches  in  breadth,  a  spike  5  feet 
high  with  ten  branchlets  and  nearly  a  hundred  blooms.  For 
this  superior  example  of  culture  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  Council  that  a  Davis  medal  be  awarded. 

Mr.  Herbst,  nurseryman,  &c.,  Richmond,  exhibited  about 
sixty  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  densely  bloomed  and  very  fine  ; 
also  good  plants  of  Hoteia  japonica,  and  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  R.  RoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of 
Erica  herbacea  var.,  a  species  of  Alsophila  from  the  West  ludies, 
a  fine  basket  of  the  intense  primrose-scented  plant  Borouia 
megasfigma,  and  half  a  dozen  plants  of  Grevillia  Preissii,  a 
very  graceful  Australian  plant,  not  unlike  a  fine  species  of  Roti- 
nospora,  with  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  freely  produced  of  a 
soft  red  colour.  This  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  and  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  The  plant  at  first  sight  somewhat 
resembles  Southernwood  or  "  Lad's  Love,"  Artemisia  Abro- 
tanum,  clothed  with  flowers. 

Mr.  Ollerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  Wimbledon 
House,  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for  two  admirably  grown  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  and  he  also  exhibited  a  singular 
flower  of  the  Flamingo  Plant  having  two  spathes.  These  were 
alluded  to  in  our  columns  last  week. 

G.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  sent  an  Hepatica  of  a  "new 
colour."  It  was  thought  to  be  uousual  by  its  rosy  red  petals,  and 
was  highly  commended.  Mr.  Wilson  also  exhibited  an  American 
Goodyera.  Some  gigantic  blooms  of  Cyclamen  persicum  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware,  gardener  to  —  Morgan,  Esq.,  Hunger- 
ford  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  they  wore  much  withered. 

A  basket  of  hardy  Primroses  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Dr.  Patterson,  Northbridge  Road, 
Fulham,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Phaius  maculatus,  misnamed  Ca- 
lanthe  Sieboldii ;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.Whitburn, 
Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  head  of  Poinsettia  having  nine  sub-crowns; 
it  was  very  robust  and  good. 


ERANTHEMUM  PULCHELLUM. 

Blue  flowers  are  indeed  scarce  amongst  stove  flowering 
plants,  hence  are  always  acceptable,  more  especially  those 
which  flower  during  the  winter  months,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  is  this  old,  very  free-flowering,  easily-grown  plant.  I  have 
plants  now  in  4-inch  pots  not  more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
htight,  little  less  than  all  flower,  and  yet  the  plants  have  the 
healthiest  foliage,  and  are  very  useful  alike  for  cutting  from 
and  for  decorative  purposes. 

I  usually  cut  the  old  plants,  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year, 
to  within  one  or  two  joints  of  their  origin,  keeping  the  plants 
rather  dry  for  a  fortnight  after  flowering.  The  plants  start 
away  freely  and  are  potted  when  the  young  shoots  are  2  or 
3  inches  in  length.  The  balls  are  considerably  reduced,  and 
the  plants  are  returned  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  and  are  given 
a  larger  size  when  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 
A  light  airy  position  is  afforded ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  given 
in  a  house  the  plants  do  equally  well  in  a  cold  pit,  admitting 
air  moderately  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature  ;  and  it  is 
only  right  to  say  the  plants  do  better  than  those  grown  at  a 
distance  from  the  glass  in  a  warm  house,  the  growth  being 
stouter,  shorter-jointed,  and  the  flowering  is  proportionately 
finer.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September 
they  are  as  well  in  a  cold  pit  as  in  a  stove. 

If  bushy  plants  are  wanted  the  growths  may  be  stopped 
when  the  shoots  are  grown  so  as  to  be  stopped  to  two  joints; 
or  the  plants  may  have  the  shoots  regulated  by  tying  to  stakes 
as  they  advance.  The  unstopped  flower  earlier  than  the  stopped 
plants.  In  April,  or  when  the  plants  are  cut  down,  cuttings 
may  be  taken  of  shoots  with  two  joints  and  the  growing  point, 
and  these  inserted  in  sandy  soil  up  to  the  second  pair  of  leaves 
will  root  quickly  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  They  should  be 
potted-off  singly  when  rooted,  and  kept  in  heat  until  estab- 
lished, and  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  in  June  or  July, 
shifting  at  that  time  into  5-inoh  or  0-inch  pots.  They  will 
grow  very  stocky,  and  flower  well  in  early  winter  in  a  cool  stove 
or  warm  greenhouse,  being  removed  thither  by  the  middle  of 
September. 
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Cattings  taken  in  June  and  inBerted  round  the  sides  of  a 
pot  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  will  speedily  be  well 
rooted,  and  may  then  be  potted-off  singly  into  linch  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded  until  the  patting 
is  recovered  from,  and  then  have  moderate  ventilation,  and  be 
kept  duly  watered,  the  object  being  to  keep  them  dwarf  by 
close  proximity  to  the  glass  and  at  a  temperature  only  prc- 
motive  of  slow  growth.  By  the  middle  of  September  remove 
them  to  a  light  airy  position  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse, 
and  in  January  or  February  will  be  a  reward  of  massive  heads 
of  blue  flowers. 

Turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  or  preferably  a  fourth 
of  old  cow  dung,  will  grow  them  well.  Weak  liquid  manure 
given  at  every  alternate  watering  after  the  blooming  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. — G.  A. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  received  from  A.  D.  Huesey  Freke,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
nington  Hall,  Highworth,  a  branch  of  Blace  Thokn,  on  which 
a  summer  shoot  has  been  produced  of  the  extraordinary 
length  of  4  feet  9  inches.  It  is  very  slender,  and  so  like  an 
Elm  at  first  sight  that  we  are  not  surprised  Mr.  Freke  thought 
it  a  lusus  nature:  It  is  undoubtedly  the  shoot  of  a  Plum,  and 
is  so  unlike  the  growth  of  the  Black  Thorn  or  Sloe  that  the 
suspicion  is  it  may  be  a  bud  sport.  We  have  preserved  it, 
and  will  have  the  shoot  cut  into  scions  and  grafted,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  produces  fruit  of  the 
Black  Thorn  or  of  some  other  form  of  Prunus. 

The  thirty-third  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gaedenees' 

EoTAi  Benevolent  Instittjiion  will  be  held  on  the  30th  of 
June  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street.  Dr.  Hogg,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  will  preside. 

A  "  Visitor  "  informs  us  that  the  new  Dbacenas  at 

the  Anerley  Park  Nursery  have  been  operated  on  by  Mr.  Bause, 
who  has  propagated  the  tops  of  the  plants  "  without  losing  a 
leaf,"  and  that  the  colours  of  many  are  greatly  intensified  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  seedling  but  cutting  plants.  Some 
plants  which  did  not  at  the  first  show  colour  have  recently 
"  broke "  into  varieties  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  Wills,  we  are 
informed,  has  had  tempting  offers  made  for  the  collection, 
but  it  is  not  yet  decided  in  what  form  the  plants  wUl  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Tdooa  filamentosa  vakieoata  is  not  only  one  of  the 

finest  of  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy,  variegated  plants,  but  its 
beauty  is  infinitely  increased  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  heat. 
The  ivory  whiteness  of  the  foliage  is  then  most  pure,  and  the 
leaves  in  some  degree  lose  their  upright  habit  and  recurve  in 
the  most  elegant  manner,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  indoor  decorative  plants.  At  the  Anerley  Park  Nursery  are 
some  very  perfect  specimens  of  this  plant,  and  what  is  especially 
noteworthy  is  the  manifest  fact  that  the  manager  has  found 
out  a  means  of  increasing  it  freely  ;  the  stock  of  this,  as  of 
other  valuable  plants,  attesting  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Bause  an 
eminent  hybridiser,  but  is  an  equally  accomplished  propagator 
of  plants. 

We  have  had  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  James  Carter 

and  Co.  a  collection  of  blooms  of  carmine  and  white-fringed 
Peimdlas,  gathered  from  plants  which  are  being  grown  for 
seed  in  their  nurseries.  These  blooms  are  exceedingly  fine, 
the  whites  being  spotlessly  pure,  and  the  darks  rich  and  deep. 
The  individual  pips  average  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
elegantly  fringed ;  but  the  greatest  merit  possessed  by  these 
flowers  is  their  unusual  substance. 

Me.   Wills  of    the  Eoyal    Exotic    Nursery,   Onslow 

Crescent,  supplied  the  floeal  deooeations  at  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hall  and  the  Eoyal  box  at  the  state  concert.  Mr.  Wills  also 
supplied  the  bouquets  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Princesses.  Her  Majesty's  bouquet  was  composed  of  Eoses, 
Eucharis,  Odontogloaeum  Alexandra?,  Coelogyne  cristata.Violets, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  That  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  con- 
tained Neapolitan  Violets,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  various  other  flowers.  The  Princess  Beatrice's 
bouquet  comprised  various  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Eoses, 
Eucharis,  and  Lilac,  surrounded  by  Brussels-lace  holders. 

Meeses.  BACKHonsE  &  Son  state  DAruNE  EurESTEia  to 

be  a  real  Alpine  gem,  surpassing  the  well-known  D.  cneorum 
(the  Trailing  Sweet-scented  Daphne)  both  in  beauty  and 
fragrance.  D.  rupestris  has  erect  shoots,  and  forms  dense 
compact  tufts  or  carpets  2  inches  high,  and  a  foot  or  more 


across,  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  which  sometimes  almost 
eclipses  the  plant.  Its  colour  is  a  soft  shaded  pink  or  rose, 
and  its  flowers  are  individually  larger  and  more  waxy  than 
those  of  D.  cneorum,  yet  forming  clustered  heads  in  the  same 
way.  D.  rupestris  is  essentially  a  rock  plant,  growing  wild  in 
fissures  of  limestone  in  peaty  loam.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
of  easy  culture.     Its  scent  is  powerful  yet  very  delicate. 

LoED  WiNMAELEiGH  has  presented  a  petition  to  ParUa- 

ment  from  landowners  and  others  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, praying  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
NOXIOUS  TAPonEs.  His  lordship  alluded  to  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  increased  discharge  of  noxious  vapours  in  destroying 
vegetation,  and  stated  that  in  some  districts  the  woods  in  .luly 
presented  the  appearance  of  trees  in  midwinter,  and  land  was 
being  rendered  gradually  valueless.  That  is  no  overdrawn 
picture,  as  many  districts  unfortunately  prove,  and  now  that 
minerals  are  being  sought  for,  and  furnaces  being  erected  in 
many  rural  districts,  legislation  on  the  point  is  greatly  needed. 
Great  injury  has  already  been  done  to  nurserymen  and  others, 
and  redress  is  at  present  an  expensive  luxury.  The  Duke  of 
Kichmond  admitted  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  was  not  at 
present  prepared  to  submit  a  remedy. 

The  New    York  Practical  Farmer,  in  alluding  to  the 

approaching  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  states  that 
the  preparations  for  the  hoeticdltokal  exhibition  are  well 
advanced.  The  grounds,  containing  more  than  40  acres,  are 
well  laid  out  in  irregular  plots  for  the  exhibition  of  trees, 
shrubs,  bedding  plants,  &c.,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
150  exhibitors  who  have  already  applied  for  space.  In  the 
horticultural  building  there  will  be  a  magnificent  display  of 
tender  plants  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  the 
native  trees  of  this  country  will  be  represented,  together  with 
many  of  foreign  origin,  particularly  the  later  importations 
from  China  and  Japan.  England,  France,  Germany,  BrazU, 
Netherlands,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  have  already  applied  for  space, 
and  so  many  applications  have  been  made  that  additional 
room  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  some  special  displays. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  putting  up  one  more  build- 
ing, in  which  will  be  shown  a  very  large  collection  of  Ehodo- 
dendrous  from  Waterer's  of  England,  and,  later  in  the  season, 
for  other  displays  of  like  character.  Many  plants  have  already 
arrived,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  building  ;  amongst  these 
is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Australian  Ferns  from  Miller  and 
Sievers  of  San  Francisco. 

Tub    English    Mechanic    says   that    the   well-known 

Dresden  manufacturer,  Herr  F.  Siemens,  has  recently  patented 
a  method  of  hardening,  tempering,  and  pressing  glass,  which 
appears  likely  to  become  of  more  practical  utility  than  the 
process  of  hardening  discovered  by  M.  de  la  Bastie.  At  the 
time  when  the  latter's  discovery  was  made  pubUc  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Herr  Siemens  and  others  had  been  experiment- 
ing in  a  similar  direction,  and  the  accusation  was  freely  made 
that  Bastie's  process  was  being  pirated.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
so  in  Germany,  the  process  described  by  Herr  Siemens  in  his 
English  specification  certainly  keeps  clear  of  the  "  claim  "  put 
forward  by  M.  Eoyer  de  la  Bastie,  for  he  does  not  employ  the 
method  of  hardening  glass  by  plunging  it  when  heated  into 
a  liquid  bath  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  hardens  the  glass  by 
placing  it  in  moulds  and  pressing  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
method  of  Herr  Siemens  consists  in  heating  and  then  suddenly 
cooling  the  glass  to  be  hardened  or  tempered. 


APPLICATION   OP  MANUBE. 

Many  years  of  experience  and  observation  have  satisfied  me 
that  the  spreading  of  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
letting  it  remain  there  for  some  weeks  or  even  months,  is  good 
practice,  and  especially  in  dealing  with  light  soil.  In  such 
soil,  if  the  manure  is  dug  in  deeply  in  the  autumn,  much  of 
its  virtue,  I  think,  is  washed  into  the  subsoil  before  the  roots 
of  the  summer  crops  can  appropriate  the  food ;  in  fact  I  think 
the  food  is  in  a  great  measure  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  roots. 

I  have  frequently  tried  the  experiment  on  light  soil  of  digging 
in  a  portion  in  the  autumn  and  leaving  another  portion  covered 
with  manure  throughout  the  winter,  digging  it  in  in  the  spring, 
and  the  last-named  plan  has  invariably  proved  the  best.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  on  heavy  soil. 
With  light  old  garden  soil  I  am  so  far  convinced  that  Mr. 
Graves  is  right  that,  had  1  my  manure  to  purchase  and  digging 
to  pay  for,  I  should  spread  the  manure  on  the  surface  fully 
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BIX  weeks  before  digging  the  gronuJ,  and  fihould  tben  choose 
fine  weather  for  turning  it  in,  planting  the  crops  ns  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  ground  was  dug.  I  should  then  expect 
the  roots  to  reach  and  appropriate  the  food,  much  of  which, 
if  it  had  been  buried  three  mouths  previously,  would,  I  should 
fear,  be  beyond  their  reach. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  solely  by  the  teachings  of 
the  crops.  I  know  very  little  about  "  science."  I  would 
rather  have  good  crops  with  bad  science  than  good  science 
with  bad  crops. — A  Plain  Gakdeneb. 


EUPETALUM. 

A  riGCRE  of  this  plant  has  been  submitted  for  identifi- 
cation. It  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  to  be  an  Eupetalum, 
and  on  the  other  a  Be- 
gonia. It  is  no  doubt 
a  Begonia,  and  the 
same  that  is  figured 
and  described  in  vol. 
xxi.  of  the  "  Botanical 
Begister."  It  is  equally 
an  Eupetalum,  for  Dr. 
Lindley  considered  it 
to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  separated 
from  the  Begonias  and 
to  rank  as  a  genue — 
hence  he  classed  it  as 
an  Eupetalum.  Eupe- 
talum panctatum — the 
only  species — and  Be- 
gonia petaloides  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  either 
name  may  be  applied 
to  the  plant. 

It  is  a  pretty  stove 
plant,  which  was  in- 
troduced from  Mexico 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 
It  has  rosy  pink  flowers 
which  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  cultivation. 
Very  recently  the  cul- 
ture of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  has  been  fully 
treated  on  in  these  co- 
lumns, and  the  mode 
of  culture  thf^re  de- 
tailed is  suitable  for 
the  plant  which  is  now 
figured. 


CAULIFLOWERS 
AND  BROCCOLL 

No.  2. 

Vegetables  of  the 
very  first  importance 
are  these,  and  a  simple 
mode  of  producing  an 
"  all-the- year -round" 
supply  of  them  was  de- 
scribed on  page  12.3. 
It  was  there  stated  as  of  the  first  importance  to  effect  a  junction 
of  Cauliflowers  with  the  Broccolis  in  January,  and  another 
union  of  the  same  nature  in  June.  The  cycle  is  then  com- 
plete, provided  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  succes- 
sional  crops  coming  into  use  in  regular  order  and  at  the  right 
time. 

I  mentioned  that  the  supply  of  these  vegetables  had  been 
secured  by  relying  on  a  comparatively  few  varieties,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  euggeet  by  that  that  only  those  varieties  ehould 
be  grown.  By  other  sorts  than  those  named  the  same  end  can 
be  attained  if  the  selection  i^  carefully  made  and  one  is  assured 
that  the  varieties  are  true  to  name.  In  raising  a  supply  of 
Cauliflowers  it  is  well  not  to  change  the  sorts — or  the  seeds- 
men supplying  them — which  prove  their  usefulness  and  are 
ready  when  wanted.  A  gentleman  will  not  often  trouble  him- 
self or  his  gardener  as  to  the  mere  name  of  a  Cauliflower  pro- 


Fig.  43. — Ettpetalum — begonia  petaloides. 


vided  it  is  white,  sweet,  and  good,  and  not  too  large  ;  but  to 
have  twenty  sorts  in  the  garden  and  none  on  the  table  is  an 
unpleasant  matter  to  explain  away.  I  like  to  grow  a  few 
other  varieties  than  those  which  I  depend  upon,  growing 
them  as  a  supplementary  or  experimental  crop,  taking  care 
to  have  snfflciint  of  tho  plain  useful  sorts  which  I  have 
proved  reliable  for  a  full  supply.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
if  these  sorts  were  ordered  from  another  seedsman  there  is 
no  certainty  that  they  would  come  as  expected.  Cauliflowers 
and  Broccolis  are  very  sportive,  and  they  have,  furthermore, 
no  fixed  and  standard  nomenclature,  but  every  grower  has 
good  stocks.  The  new  varietie-i  are  grown  and  seeded  with 
special  care,  and  may  generally  be  had  true  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  their  distinctness  is  lost  by  being 
jostled  in  the  crowd;  they  lose  a  little  here  and  a  little  there 

until  they  find  their 
level  and  habitation 
in  the  bags  of  Wil- 
oove  or  Knight's  Pro- 
tecting. 

Amongst  the  new 
sorts  that  I  have  grown 
I  have  found  Veitch'a 
ProtectingBrocooli  one 
of  the  best  of  the  early 
section.  Heads  of  this 
variety  will  form  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant  and 
there  apparently  re- 
main stationary  for 
weeks.  I  once  went 
into  a  garden  where 
tie  gardener  was  be- 
wailing his  lack  of 
heads  ;  he  was,  as  he 
said,  "  in  a  mess," 
having  no  Broccoli. 
Yet  when  I  assisted 
him  to  tear  a  few  plants 
asunder  we  found  a 
"hidden  treasure."  As 
a  late  sort  Lander's 
Goshen  is  an  excellent 
variety,  so  also  is  Car- 
ter's Summer  Broccoli. 
For  mddeeason,  or  ra- 
therlate  sorts,  Satton's 
Perfection  and  Cool- 
ing's Matchless  are  un- 
deniably good  varie- 
ties ;  but  I  find  that 
more  depends  on  the 
good  name  of  the  ven- 
dor than  on  the  names 
of  the  seeds. 

Broccolis  should  be 
grown  thinly  on  hard 
and  rather  poor  soU, 
and  in  a  very  exposed 
place.  It  depends  in 
culture  rather  than  by 
any  inherent  virtue  of 
a  given  kind  whether 
it  is  "  hardy  "  or  not. 
The  plants  may  be 
grown  hardy  or  grown 
tender  according  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  I  take  but 
very  little  notice  as  to  what  a  seedsman  says  about  this  or 
that  sort  being  "  hardy,"  knowing  that  the  hardihood  of  the 
plant  does  not  depend  on  him,  but  on  my  mode  of  culture. 
Men  fail  and  blame  the  seedsmen,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  grower  is  really  at  fault  by  having  ordered  either  a  wrong 
sort  or  grown  it  in  the  wrong  way.  I  sow  Snow's  Winter 
White  and  sorts  of  that  cla«s  in  March,  the  general  crop  in 
April,  and  the  latest  sorts  as  late  as  June,  and  by  the  best 
selection  of  sites  I  can  choose  I  have  heads  of  Broccoli  as  Ion*' 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  provide  a  regular  summer  and  autumn 
supply  of  Cauliflowers  than  a  winter  and  spring  supply  of 
Broccolis.  A  blank  must  always  occur  early  in  July  unless  a 
little  seed  is  sown  under  glass  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
plants  are  prepared  in  warm  sheltered  positions.    It  is  only 
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by  this  means  that  the  first  spring-sown  crop  can  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  heels  of  the  crop  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
the  antamn.  I  have  often  foand  the  advantage  of  planting  a 
portion  of  the  autumn-sown  plants  on  a  north  border,  and  so 
retarding  them  and  obtaining  a  natural  sucoeseion  from  two 
plantations  from  the  same  sowing.  I  have  frequently  found 
that  practice  to  be  very  valuable,  and  in  fact  only  by  it  should 
I  have  prevented  the  blank  which  is  so  common — the  blank 
oocarriug  between  the  maturing  of  the  last  autumn  and  first 
spring-sown  crop  which  occurs  in  July.  By  retarding  some 
plants  now  and  sowing  also  some  seed  nnder  ylass  the  blank 
may  be  averted,  and  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  any  other  means. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  a  natural  impediment  to  Cauliflower 
production.  I  have  occasionally  surmounted  the  difficulty  by 
adopting  the  trench  mode  of  culture,  not  only  growing  the 
plants,  but  sowing  also  the  seed  in  trenches.  I  had  observed 
that  notwithstanding  all  I  could  do  in  watering  and  surfaoe- 
mulchirg  that  the  plante  would  button  and  shrivel  away — I 
mean  those  which  had  been  transplanted — while  those  remain- 
ing crowded  in  the  seed  bed  and  receiving  no  attention  would 
preserve  tbtir  freshness  as  it  in  mockery  of  my  cultural  efforts. 
Turning  the  fact  to  account  I  have  formed  trenches  similarly 
prepared  as  trenches  for  Celery,  and  in  these  have  sown  the 
seed  very  thinly,  subsequently  thinning  out  the  plants,  but 
not  to  distances  of  2  feet  to  produce  heads  a  foot  across,  but 
thinning  only  to  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  and  obtaining  small 
heads  3  inches  in  diameter.  Those  are  the  heads  coveted  on 
a  penth  matiV  table,  four  of  which  can  be  served  in  a  vege- 
table dish.  Huge  Caulifloweis  I  hold  to  be  a  huge  mistake, 
involving  a  waste  of  space  and  manure— that  is,  when  they 
are  required  for  the  tables  of  the  educated  and  refined.  I 
have  never  failed  in  the  hottest  summers  to  produce  sweet 
serviceable  heads  by  sowing  thinly  and  growing  thickly  in 
highly  manured  trenches,  while  I  have  failed  completely  by 
the  usual  mode  of  transplanting. 

For  the  first  sowing  I  employ  Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  for 
Bucccseional  sowings  I  find  no  sort  superior  to  Waloheren, 
taking  care  to  have  a  large  supplementary  breadth  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  transplanted  and 
grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  crop  of  Broccolis, 
only  planting  in  richer  soil.  This  sort  never  fails  by  drought. 
Thus  do  I  produce  a  full  supply  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
"  bU  the  year  round." — R.  Fish's  Pupil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AND    THEIR    CULTURE— 
"EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES." 

No.  2. 

In  essaying  the  culture  of  Ohrysanthemnms  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  consider  the  special  requirements  of  a  place  or 
owner.  If  large  blooms  are  the  primary  object  and  the  form 
of  the  plants  of  secondary  moment,  then  plants  on  single 
Btems  receiving  but  little  stopping  must  be  grown.  These 
plants  for  intermixing  with  the  green  foliage  of  Catnellias  in 
large  conservatories  are  very  effective.  Although  the  blooms 
are  few  they  are  tine,  and  with  care  are  lung-lasting — more  so, 
indeed,  than  are  smaller  and  more  closely  crowded  flowers. 

In  order  to  have  very  tuperior  blooms  the  plants  should  EOiV 
be  establibhed  in  small  puts  and  be  growing  sturdily  in  cool 
frames  ;  jet  fine  flowers  may  bo  produced  from  cutting.^ inserted 
now,  which  is  the  ordinaiy  time  of  commencing  preparations 
for  the  supply  of  these  fine  autumnal  plants. 

But  any  isort  of  cuttings  will  not  do.  An  expeiieaoed  grower 
knows  at  a  glance  which  cutting  to  select.  A  short-jointed 
vigorous  sucker  springing  direct  from  the  soil  will,  with  good 
culture,  retain  its  specially  robust  habit  throughout  the  season. 
Weakly  cuttings,  and  especially  shoots  springing  from  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  cannot  by  any  course  of  culture  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  cuttings  which  come  clear  from  the  soil  and 
are  stout  and  strong  from  the  first  unfolding  of  their  foliage. 
After  choosing  the  best  cuttings  they  should  be  rooted  in  a 
cool  temperature,  having  all  the  light  they  can  possibly  endure. 
Rather  than  be  shaded  densely,  to  prevent  flagging  they 
should  be  sprinkled — dewed  frequently,  and  by  no  means 
must  they  b(j  drawn-up  in  heat.  The  cuttings  are  best  potted 
singly,  and  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  (>0°  aud  top  heat  of  50' 
wi  1  be  euitablH  to  a  cutting  of  medium  texture.  If  potted  in 
the  autumn  they  require  no  bottom  heat  at  all,  but  it  the 
striking  is  deferred  until  spring,  and  the  crowth  is  succulent, 
the  cuttings  will  damp-off  unless  afforded  brisk  beat ;    they 


must,  therefore,  be  treated  according  to  their  condition  and 
other  circumstances  affecting  their  treatment. 

The  plants  must  be  shifted  as  required,  and  each  time  before 
the  pots  are  matted  with  roots.  Tuat  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  equally,  if  not  more  so,  is  keeping  the  soil  regu- 
larly and  continually  moist.  If  the  plants  in  their  early,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  stage,  are  permitted  to  receive  a  check  by  a 
neglect  of  potting  or  watering,  no  after-attention  can  atone 
for  the  injury  which  will  inevitably  follow,  however  skilful  and 
unremitting  such  attention  may  be.  To  prevent  injury  by 
drought  the  pots  should  be  partially  plunged  in  ashes  during 
the  summer,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water  tank.  In 
hot  weather  tne  ground  amongst  the  plants  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  and  the  plants  should  be  frequently  syringed, 
for  if  an  arid  atmosphere  is  permitted  to  surround  them  the 
foliage,  by  extreme  transpiration,  will  become  exhausted  and 
will  shrivel  and  fall.  Syringing  the  plants  occasionally  with 
clear  soot  water  is  of  great  advantage  both  in  fostering  their 
healthy  growth  and  as  a  preventive  of  aphis  and  mildew. 
Chrysanthemums,  as  a  rule,  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  receive 
injury  by  an  irregular  and  insuffioient  supply  of  vater  to 
roots  and  foliage  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  They 
cannot  always  have  an  autumn  temperature,  but  they  may  be 
provided  with  an  autumn  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  which 
is  whit  the  plants  delight  in. 

If  fine  blooms  are  the  primary  object,  the  autumn-struck 
plants  may  be  topped  once,  but  spriug-struck  plants  should 
not  be  stopped  at  all.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  shapely 
plants  are  required,  stopping  may  be  practised  as  olten  as  is 
necessary  with  the  large-flowering  varieties  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  with  the  Pompons  nntil  July.  They  may  be 
trained  to  any  form  required,  and  must  not  be  broken  by  the 
wind.  A  site  that  is  sheltered  but  not  shaded  should  be 
selected  for  their  summer  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  well  established  in  their  blooming  pots 
they  must  have  liquid  manure  twice  a-week  nntil  the  blooms 
show  their  colours  (these  to  be  fine  must  be  thinned,  leaving 
the  best  bud  on  each  point).  Soot  and  cow-dung  water  is  good, 
varied  with  guano  water  at  half  an  ounce  per  gallon  strength, 
and  now  and  then  a  pinch  of  superphosphate  of  lime  sprinkled 
over  the  soil  and  washed  in  will  be  beneficial. 

The  soil  should  consist  of  one-half  of  free  loam,  one-third 
of  well-decayed  manure,  and  one-third  of  leaf  mould  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth;  but  the  final  potting  material  should 
be  of  richer  loam,  substituting  manure  for  leaf  mould,  using 
sand  in  both  cases  as  needed.  An  admixture  of  crushed  bones 
or  oyster  shells  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Still  let  it 
be  remembered  that  those  who  have  many  duties  to  perform 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  produce  blooms  equal  to  those 
who  make  Chrysanthemum  culture  a  speciality,  and  who 
devote  their  whole  energies  in  perfecting  their  work.  Pro- 
vided a  man  is  able  and  does  his  best  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
be  judged  by  his  whole  work  and  not  by  a  section  of  it ;  in  a 
word,  It  is  to  him  that  should  be  applied  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances." 

My  visit  to  London  has  sharpened  me  up  and  taken  a  little 
conceit  out  of  me;  it  has  impelled  me,  however,  to  greater 
perseverance,  and  constrained  me  to  aid  oiht is  of  my  calling 
whose  travels  are  circumscribed  by  garden  walls. — A  Country 
Gardener. 


DWARFED   FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  paper  on  fruit-culture  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  will  evoke  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism, 
and  as  I  think,  very  deservedly,  for  his  condemnation  of  dwarfed 
trees  is  too  wholesale  to  be  trustworthy.  What  he  should 
have  condemned  is  the  misuse  of  dwarfing,  not  its  use.  I 
have  had  sixteen  years'  experience  in  growing  fruit  trees  in 
small  gardens  situated  on  the  borders  of  one  of  our  largest 
and  smokiest  manufacturing  towns.  When  I  commenced  fruit- 
growing I  had  little  or  no  experience ;  1  had  read  Mr.  Rivera's 
excellent  treatise  on  "  Miniature  Fruit  Trees,"  and  most  of 
Mr.  Errington's  articles  on  fruit-growing  which  appeared  in 
the  Cottage  Qardencr.  From  my  subsequent  experience  I  am, 
I  feel  certain,  justified  in  saying  that  the  advicj  given  by  both 
these  authorities  is  perfectly  sound,  and  may  bo  followed  (if 
followed  properly)  with  a  positive  certainty  of  suocoas. 

I  began  with  a  fuw  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  With  Pears 
I  succeeded  from  t!ie  very  first;  with  Apples  I  failed  at  first, 
but  have  since  sue  eeded  thoroughly ;  with  Plums  I  have  been 
less  EUOcesBful,  but  last  year  my  trees  bore  well,  and  they  are 
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now  fuller  of  promise  than  I  have  yet  Been  them,  and  if  the 
Beaeon  ehoold  prove  favourable  I  believe  I  shall  have  most 
eatisfaotory  results  to  report  later  on. 

The  trees  I  purchased  first  of  all  came  from  a  small  local 
nursery.  They  were  badly-grown  pyramids  ;  they  had  appa- 
rently been  transplanted  only  once  or  twice,  although  they 
were  several  years  old  (1  paid  5s.  a-pieoo  for  them),  and  con- 
sequently boro  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth 
at  the  time  I  bought  them.  My  garden  was  very  poor,  and  the 
check  to  the  Apple  trees  did  them  harm  as  I  believe  ;  the  Pears, 
however,  seemed  benefited  by  the  change,  as  in  two  years  they 
began  to  bear  and  have  gone  on  increasing  in  fruitfulness 
year  by  year. 

My  practice  from  the  first  was  to  summer-prnne  with  finger 
and  thumb  all  the  side  shoots,  but  not  the  leader  or  the  end 
shoot  of  the  branches.  These  were  stopped  in  August,  and  in 
October  or  November  they  were  also  considerably  ehorteued. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  I  lifted  the  whole  of  the 
trees  and  replanted  them  carefully,  giving  to  each  some  fresh 
soil.  I  shortened  some  of  the  long  straggling  roots  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  very  little  root-pruning  was  utceesary,  as  the 
bn'k  of  the  roots  were  nice  fibres  close  at  home.  The  growth 
the  following  year  was  not  excessive,  and  the  wood  produced 
was  well  ripened  ;  while  the  fruit  buds  increased  in  number 
and  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  was  borne,  more  Pears,  however,  than 
Apples,  and  very  few  Plums.  In  the  fourth  year  I  removed  to 
another  house,  and  as  my  tenancy  expired  in  September  I  was 
compelled  to  lift  my  trees  a  little  too  soon  (viz.,  about  Septem- 
ber 2Cth),  but  they  were  done  carefully,  promptly  replanted  in 
better  soil  and  well  mulched.  Only  one  of  them  suffered  ;  that 
gave  no  signs  of  bearirg  leaves  the  following  spring,  so  I 
wound  haybands  round  the  stem,  and  frequently  syringed  the 
head  and  stem  with  clean  water.  It  bore  no  leaves  at  all  the 
year  after  removal,  but  from  its  appearance  I  was  satitfied  it 
was  not  dead,  and  the  syringing  was  continued  at  intervals  till 
autumn.  The  following  spring  it  rewarded  my  exertions  by 
bursting  into  leaf,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  leafless- 
ness  for  the  whole  of  a  year.  At  my  new  garden,  in  addition  to 
ths  tree*  I  have  referred  to,  I  planted  thirteen  more  Pears, 
purchased  from  Mr.  W.  Pan!,  Waltham  Cross.  These  were 
nice  well-trained  pyramids  when  they  came  into  my  hands, 
and  as  I  bad  gained  some  experience  ly  my  four  years' 
practice  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  them  in  betler  form 
than  my  first  lot.  They  soon  came  into  bearing ;  they  are 
now  fine  bandsfme  trees,  studded  with  blosiotu  Luds  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  yearly  produce  me  crops  of  handsome 
fruit. 

My  practice  has  been  to  lift  the  trees  every  two  or  three 
years  according  to  the  vigour  of  growth  in  the  preceding 
summer.  Whenever  so  vigorous  as  to  necessitate  the  free  use 
of  the  knife  I  have  lifted  them,  and  always  with  the  result  of 
contracting  the  growth  and  causing  it  to  be  short-jointtd 
and  well  ripened,  and  also  always  with  the  result  of  encou- 
raging the  development  of  fruit  spurs.  The  roots  1  bnt 
rarely  cut,  except  when  I  find  long  stragglers.  I  have  also 
regularly  followed  the  plan  of  summer-pinching.  My  trees  are 
all  in  perfect  health,  are  handsome,  and  fruitful  to  such  an 
extent  that  although  my  garden  is  a  small  one  (such  as  is 
usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  where  the  freehold 
is  worth  £1000  per  acre),  I  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  the  use  of 
my  family  of  eight  persons  and  have  some  left  to  give  away  to 
my  friends.  Let  me  mention  that  on  Sunday  last  (Feb.  20th) 
I  was  able  to  place  on  my  table  seven  kinds  of  Apples  and  two 
kinds  of  Pears  all  home-grown.  My  stock  of  home-grown  fruit 
will  last  for  more  than  a  month  to  come.  As  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  I  can  strongly  recommend  amateurs  to  dis- 
regard Mr.  Hibberd's  strictures  on  the  system  of  dwarfing 
trees,  and  would  recommend  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
system  properly  carried  out. — Philanthes. 

P.S. — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  I  have  now  in  my  gar- 
den over  sixty  pyramids,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
planted  only  two  or  three  years. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PLANTS  IN  WINTEB. 
Winter  is  generally  said  to  be  a  time  of  rest  for  plants,  and 
no  don  lit  in  a  general  way  it  is  true;  but  do  we  always  go 
about  the  right  plan  to  give  plants  in  pots  in  houses  their 
rest  1  and  are  there  not  many  plants  which  would  be  better 
if  they  were  always  ki>pt  in  a  growing  state  ?  We  may  in  a 
rough  way  divide  plants  into  deciduous  (tho8«  which  naturally 
cast  their  leaves),  and  those  which  retain  their  foliage,  as  ever- 


green shrubs  and  most  half-hardy  perennials.  Nearly  all  the 
denizens  of  our  stoves  retain  their  leaves,  and  are  better  for 
doing  fo.  The  question  therefore  arinee,  Whether  it  is  wine 
to  keep  the  roots  ot  the  plants  so  dry  as  is  the  custom  in 
FO  many  places,  while  the  temperature  of  the  house  even  at 
nights  is  maintained  at  from  55°  to  CO*,  and  in  many  oases 
higher  ? 

All  deciduous  hardy  plants  in  their  natural  state  have  their 
roots  more  moist  in  winter  time  when  in  a  state  of  rest  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  circulation  of 
sap  is  ever  perfectly  checked  except  in  the  severest  weather. 
If  fruit  trees  are  pruned  early,  and  the  shoots  left  on  the 
ground  nnder  the  trees,  there  will  soon  be  a  marked  difference 
between  the  plumpness  of  the  buds  and  bark  of  those  left  on 
the  trees  and  those  that  are  cut  off.  No  doubt  some  evapora- 
tion may  take  place  through  the  cut,  but  the  greatest  part 
would  take  place  through  the  bark.  Now,  in  nature  the  buds 
and  bark  of  deciduous  hardy  trees,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears, 
rinme,  Ac,  must  be  ktpt  plump  by  the  action  of  the  circu- 
lation of  tap.  There  is  not  warmth  enough  or  light  enough 
perhaps  to  cause  growth,  but  there  must  be  a  certain  supply  of 
sap  to  compensate  evaporation.  In  fact,  if  we  watch  the  buds 
of  some  of  our  earlier  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs  and  Eibea  and 
some  of  the  Honeysuckles,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant, though  it  may  be  a  slow  change,  taking  place  in  the 
terminal  buds  all  through  the  winter.  Just  as  moisture,  and 
beat,  and  light  are  the  three  requisites  for  the  germination 
and  growth  of  seed,  so  it  is  tiuo  with  regard  to  all  growth, 
unless  we  except  some  of  the  lower  types  of  fuegus,  which  can 
grow  without  light,  or  plants  unnaturally  forced  in  heat,  like 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  &c.  So  long  as  the  roots  of  deciduous 
plants  are  kept  moist  there  will  always  be  a  sufiioiency  of  heat 
and  light  even  in  winter  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of 
circulation. 

I  cannot  think  we  act  wisely,  then,  in  stoves,  where  more 
beat  is  kept  up,  to  keep  the  soil  in  pots  dutt-dry.  Of  course 
many  persons  will  say.  Plants  must  have  their  rest,  and  we 
produce  artificial  rest  by  withholding  water.  I  do  not  want  to 
dogmatise  or  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  because  there  are 
such  diversities  of  plants  grown  in  our  stoves  that  they  must 
necessarily  require  different  treatment,  but  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  system  of  rcstirjg  plants  is  overdone.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  Allamanda  Hendersonii  constantly  grow- 
ing,  blooming  from  May  to  December,  and  the  young  growth 
for  next  year  forming  before  the  blooms  were  off.  Stephauotis 
floribunda  again,  and  many  other  plants,  may  be  constantly 
kept  growing. 

No  doubt  large  plants  that  are  overpotted  will  not  require 
so  much  water  as  plants  in  smaller  pots.  Still  more,  too, 
depends  upon  the  night  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is 
low  (and  it  is  very  wise  as  a  rule  during  winter  to  keep  the 
night  temperature  as  low  aa  plants  will  bear),  then  less  water 
will  be  required.  Many  ornumental-foliaged  plants  however, 
as  Crotons  and  Dracsenas,  are  permanently  injured  and  the 
foliage  lost  by  not  giving  moisture  enough. 

What  few  deciduous  plants  there  are  in  stoves  may  be  kept 
much  drier,  and,  of  course,  all  bulbs  that  are  accustomed  to 
lose  all  their  foliage;  but  a  mistake  is  often  made  with  many 
greenhouse  bulbs,  such  as  Agapanthus,  Vallota  purpurea, 
Liliums,  &a.,  of  withholding  all  moisture  during  winter.  Then, 
again,  to  turn  from  stove  plants  to  greenhouse  and  bedding 
plants,  here  my  experience  every  year  more  and  more  confirms 
my  first  impressions.  If  yon  want  to  keep  healthy  Verbenas 
or  Ageratums,  Calceolarias  or  Geraniums,  you  must  keep  them 
growing.  Of  course  they  do  not  all  require  the  same  dtgree 
of  heat  or  moisture.  Calceolarias,  for  instance,  so  long  as  they 
have  moisture  enough  require  but  little  heat,  bnt  nothing  is 
BO  fatal  as  to  keep  Calceolarias  dust-dry  at  the  root.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  an  inexperienced  gardener  at  a  country  parsonage 
very  much  astonished,  when  he  told  me  his  Calctolarias  would 
damp-off  however  dry  be  kept  them,  at  my  callicg  for  a  tub 
of  water  and  patting  all  his  plants  ovtrhead  in  it.  Ver- 
benas, again,  aa  a  rule  are  kept  far  too  dry,  and  Ageratums 
too  cold.  And  that  much-enduring  plant,  our  old  friend  the 
zonal  Geranium,  what  a  variety  of  treatment  and  suffering  he 
has  to  go  through— either  with  roots  dnst-dry  in  small  pots 
on  dusty  shelves  near  thereof,  or  delegated  to  cold  (umes  with 
all  the  leaves  picked  off,  and  nothing  larger  than  a  shilling 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
cold-frame  treatment  may  be  a  case  of  necessiiy ;  but  bow 
often  I  am  told  they  must  not  be  kept  growing  during  the 
winter  for  fear  of  the  growth  being  premature,  or  of  their 
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beginnitg  to  6ower  too  eoon,  or  of  their  being  made  too  tender. 
And  then  with  regard  to  tbe  poor  unfortunates  with  dry  roots 
and  flagging  leaves  on  shelves  ;  they  are  not  watered  because 
I  am  told  bedding  plants  do  not  want  water  in  winter,  it 
would  unduly  excite  them. 

I  have  now  for  several  years  carefully  tested  the  fact  whether 
plants  kept  growing  all  the  winter  and  put  out  in  May  in  full 
bloom,  last  any  less  time  in  bloom  than  those  which  have 
their  growth  and  then  their  blooms  to  make.  I  have  kept 
Geraniums  in  bloom  on  shelves  in  a  stove  all  winter,  and 
found  they  bloomed  juat  as  freely  in  the  summer  ;  and  certainly 
I  have  always  found  the  beds  of  Geraniums  which  were  in 
fulle&t  bloom  when  I  put  them  out  first  filled  the  beds  with 
growth  and  bloomed  best  afterwards,  and  will  last  in  bloom 
quite  as  long  as  those  that  come  into  bloom  later.  In  fac*,  at 
taking-up  time,  except  that  the  plants  may  be  bigger,  there 
will  be  no  difference  as  to  the  number  of  blooms.  Of  couib-, 
a  zonal  Pelargonium  is  an  exceptionally  free-blooming  plant, 
and  (so  long  as  it  grows  well),  provided  it  does  not  overgrow, 
it  will  continue  to  bloom. 

It  is  not  equally  true  of  Lobelias  or  Verbenas  that  if  put 
out  in  full  bloom  they  will  continue  to  bloom  the  whole  season. 
Still  it  is  equally  true  that  they  do  not  require  much  rest  in 
winter.  Verbenas  should  be  kept  growing,  but  the  growths 
should  be  pinched  back  so  as  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Lo- 
belias, again,  want  the  flowering  shoots  pinching  out ;  but  the 
great  advantage  of  a  tolerably  warm  treatment  of  these  plants 
during  the  winter  is  that  it  enables  persons  in  spring  to  make 
much  larger  and  better  plants.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  it  is 
not  everybody  who  has  the  means  to  give  bedding  plants  this 
treatment,  and  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  so  on. 
Better  go  back  to  good  old  perennials  and  mixed  border  plants 
that  gave  one  no  trouble  except  tying-up,  or  dividing  the 
roots,  or  digging  over  the  beds,  &c.  Well,  il  bedding-out  is 
worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  good  taste  of  the  public  will  not  long  stand  the  geometrical 
arrangement  of  mere  ornamental  foliage  in  flat  formal  patterns 
and  beds. 

If  a  garden  can  be  made  gay  from  June  to  November  with 
a  proper  selection  of  flowering  plants,  and  if  care  is  taken  by 
means  of  Alpine  plants,  and  bulbs,  and  other  spring  flowers  to 
make  the  garden  bright  in  the  spring  months  by  hardier  plants, 
I  am  confident  that  the  best  strain  of  bedding  plants  will  still 
retain  their  ascendancy,  and  that  the  proper  winter  manage- 
ment of  them  will  still  be  of  great  importance.  I  know  in 
many  cases  they  are  kept  cold  and  neglected  on  the  makeshift 
principle,  when  vineries  might  be  utilised  without  any  detri- 
ment to  ibe  Vines.  And  are  not,  again,  gardeners  placed  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  their  Vines  ?  Why  should  it  be 
thought  the  one  thing  requisite  in  gardening  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  bunch  of  Grapes  at  table  all  the  year  round  ?  And  are 
they  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense  they  give  ?  I  know  it 
is  a  bold  thing  to  say  anything  against  Grapes  and  Vines,  but 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  often  think  they  are  the  worst 
things  a  lover  of  flowers  has  to  contend  with.  You  may  in 
happy  England  see  miles  upon  miles  of  houses  given  up  to 
nothing  but  Vines.  "  Sacred  to  the  Roots  "  is  written  on  the 
borders ;  "  Sacred  to  the  Leaves,  and  Stems,  and  Fruit  "  is 
scored  up  in  the  house.  And  if  one  ventures  to  suggest  that 
the  houses  might  be  utilised  for  plants  as  well — "  Oh,  no  ! " 
one  is  assured ;  "  the  two  things  are  quite  incompatible." 
Partridge  is  a  good  thing,  but  one  even  tires  of  toujours  per- 
drix  ;  and  I  fhauld  myself  get  heartily  tired  if  I  always  saw 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  at  table.  I  am  afraid,  however,  this  is  a 
digresiion  which  will  call  down  the  righteous  wrath  of  many  a 
Vine-grower.  In  speaking  of  the  winter  management  of  plants 
in  houses  I  wish  I  could  see  a  little  more  use  made  of  vineries, 
and  that  there  was  not  fuch  a  tendency  to  give  artificial  rest 
by  means  often  injurious  to  the  plants. 

These  remarks  are,  I  fear,  somewhat  discursive  and  hastily 
written,  but  they  will  answer  their  object  if  I  induce  some  of 
your  correspondents  to  still  further  ventilate  the  subject  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  What  I  maintain  i?, 
that  many  stove  plants  are  kept  needlessly  dry  at  the  roots 
with  too  high  a  night  temperature ;  that  many  of  our  grefu- 
house  plants  are  kept,  on  the  other  hand,  too  cold;  while  our 
bedding  plants  are  crippled  and  suffer  during  all  the  summer,  or 
at  all  events  till  they  have  their  roots  and  fresh  growth  estab- 
liehed,  because  they  were  starved  and  neglected  dui-ing  winter. 
The  object  seems  to  me  more  just  to  try  and  keep  life  going,  not 
to  keep  it  vigorous  and  healthy ;  and  I  feel  sura  with  our  present 
improTementB  in  our  means  of  heating,  light,  and  ventilatioii, 


there  is  no  reason  why  plants  should  be  an  eyesore  during 
winter  rather  than  a  pleasure. — C.  P.  Peach. 


EARLY  "WRITERS   ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

No.  10. 
EEV.  SAMUEL  GLLEERT. 
Eaklv  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  gentry  of  England 
began  to  write  on  its  gardening.  Dr.  Beale,  Evelyn,  and  Sir 
William  Temple  are  instances,  and  the  gentleman  I  am  about 
noticing  was  one  of  the  number.  Of  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  Samuel  Gilbert  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  par- 
ticulars. That  he  was  Rector  of  Qaatt  in  Shropshhre,  and 
Chaplain  to  Lady  Jane  Gerard,  Baroness  Bromley,  is  stated 
on  the  title-page  of  his  little  volume  entitled  "  Fons  Sanitatis, 
or  the  Healing  Spring  at  Willowbridge  in  Staffordshire."    This 


Fig.  4i.— Rev.  Samuel  Gilbert. 

was  published  in  1676.  It  was  printed  for  the  author,  which 
sustains  the  statement  in  Harwood's  edition  of  Edswick's 
"  Antiquities  of  Staffordshire,"  that  Gilbert  was  a  physician, 
and  the  book  might  be  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  hie 
patients.  The  clerical  and  medical  professions  were  then  and 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  frequently  and  usefully 
combined.  If  they  had  not  been  so  combined  villages  distant 
from  a  town  must  have  been  almost  excluded  from  a  doctor's 
assistance.  He  glances  at  this  in  his  "  Fons  Sanitatis."  At 
the  end  of  each  list  of  oases  cured  by  the  Willowbridge  water 
verses  are  inserted  in  which  he  especially  warns  against  those 
unskilled  practitioners 

"  That  speak  most  honey-healiog  words  to  please  you, 
^Vho  of  jour  money  not  your  pain  will  ease  you/' 

His  verses  are  distributed  through  all  his  works,  and  those  in 
Rea's  "Flora"  seem  to  be  from  his  pen,  but  are  only  one  evi- 
dence among  many  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  designation 
engraved  beneath  his  portrait  — "  Philomusus,"  a  Lover  of 
Learning. 

He  dates  his  "Florist's  Vade-Mfcum"  "at  his  house  in 
Kinlet  parish,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire."  This  was  in 
1683,  and  his  father-in-law  John  Ilea  had  been  residing  with 
him;  for  Eea  dated  his  "Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona"  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  in  1G7G,  adding,  "  It  is  a  rural  desert 
where  it  was  my  unhappineES  to  plant  my  stock." 

Mr.  Eea  died  in  the  November  of  1681,  and  his  will  states 
that  he  lived  in  a  tenement  at  Kinlet,  rented  from  one  Oldnall. 
Rea  devised  this  to  his  daughter  Minerva,  wife  of  Samuel 
Gilbert,  with  remainder  to  her  issue,  who  Rea  describes  as 
his  grandchildren.  There  was  one  grandson,  Arden  Gilbert, 
and  four  or  five  grand-daughttrs,  and  among  these  he  left  the 
profits  arising  from  lands  he  leased  from  John  Woolriche,  Esq. 
To  his  friend  Thomas  Cray  of  Worcester  he  devised  such  of 
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his  plants  and  flowers  in  pots  as  might  be  approved  by  the 
above-named  Minerva,  but  to  leave  sufficient  of  each  kind  to 
keep  up  the  stock.  To  Thomas  TasKell  of  Wyche  he  be- 
queathed his  Tulips.  Of  these  Mr.  Gilbert  observes,  "  Mr. 
Rea  had  the  largest  collection  of  any  man  in  England,  Eome 
of  which  I  lost  by  being  beyond  sea  at  his  death." 

Rea  planned  the  gardens  of  Gerards  Bromley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bromley,  a  title  now  extinct,  and  in  the  dedication  to 
the  young  lord  of  his  "  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona"  be  sajs, 
"  A  little  time  may  possibly  produce  such  a  garden  as  Gerards 
Bromley,  when  yon  shall  be  pleased  to  accomplish  what  was 
there  begun  by  your  noble  father." 

The'publication  entitling  Mr.  Gilbert  to  a  notice  in  these 
pages  is  "  The  Florist's  Vade-Mecum."  This  was  published 
in  1683,  and  other  editions  unaltered,  though  said  to  be  "en- 
larged," in  1093  and  17U2.  Bound  with  it,  and  mentioned  on 
the  title  page,  is  "  The  Gardeners'  Almanack  for  five  years, 
1683-1C87.  With  monthly  directions  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  either  kitchen  or  flower  garden  for  ever."  The  monthly 
calendars  have  specified  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  influencing 
the  days,  because  at  that  time  gardeners  were  guided  by  such 
directions  as  this  which  he  announces  :  "  If  yon  prune  your 
Vines  the  moon  in  full,  and  posited  in  Taurus,  Leo,  Scorpio, 
or  Sagittary,  neither  worms  nor  birds  will  infest  your  Grapes." 
Yet  it  is  a  good  directory  in  floriculture.  Appended  to  it  is  a 
"  Treatise  of  Auiioulas,"  of  which  he  and  others  were  great 
patrons,  as  is  told  in  this  paragraph  of  its  introduction  : 
"  Peter  Egerton  of  Boughton  near  Chester,  Esquire  :  I  cannot 
but  let  every  lover  of  flowers  know  his  remov'd  abode,  to  his 
estate  at  the  Hall  of  Shaw,  near  Manchester  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  will  keep  up  (and  increase  as  new  faces  appear)  his 
choice  collection  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  last  April  I  waited 
on  him,  before  he  removed  from  Boughton,  and  there  found 
many  Auriculae's,  that  were  not  mention'd  in  this  Compen- 
dium, and  also  three  or  four  that  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
Fallace  Garden  at  Worcester,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Newton , 
gentleman  to  my  very  good  lord,  the  Eight  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  James  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  So  that  from  Mr. 
Egerton's  collection,  who  was  the  best  florist  in  Cheshire,  and 
hath  the  same  pre-eminence  in  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Newton, 
who  may  challenge  the  same  for  skill  in  Worcestershire,  and 
myself  in  Shropshire,  and  consequently  from  the  choicest 
collections  in  these  nations,  I  desire  you  accept  the  ensuing 
catalogue  of  the  best  single  striped,  double,  and  double  striped 
Auricula's." 

Of  the  date  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  death  I  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  his  will.  Letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  the  estate  of  a  Samuel  Gilbert  in  March,  1692, 
but  I  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Florist's  Yade-Meoum." 


EOYAL  HORTICDLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Febbcaby  24th. 

The  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Room,  South 
Kensington,  last  Thursday,  under  the  presidency  in  the  first 
instance  of  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  and  subsequently  of  Lord 
Aberdare,  President  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing "svas  to  reconsider  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  for  the  year 
1876,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Freake,  Dr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Chetwynd, 
having  been  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  10th  inst.  to  confer 
with  the  Council  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  result  of 
the  conference  between  the  Council  and  the  Committee  was  the 
compilation  of  an  "  Amended  Summary  of  the  Privileges  of 
Fellows  for  the  year  1876."  The  Summary,  copies  of  which 
were  circulated  in  the  room,  was  as  follows : — 

"Amended  Summary  of  the  Privileges  of  Fellows  for  the  Year 
1876.  Admission  lee,  two  guineas.  A.  Two-Ouinea  Fellowship.  —  Each 
two-guinea  Fellow  is  entitled  to  one  non-trautferable  ticket,  giving  admission 
to  its  owner  on  all  occasions,  with  liberty  to  introduce  personally  two  friends, 
except  to  fetes,  conversazirui,  and  flower  shows,  and  on  reserved  occasions.* 
B.  Four-Quima  FeUcwihip.—Each  four-gninea  Fellow  is  entitled  to  two 
transferable  tickets,  admitting  the  bearer  on  all  occasions,  with  hberty  to 
introduce  personally  loar  friends,  except  to  fetes,  conversazioni,  and  tlower 
shows,  and  on  reserved  occasions.  C.  SU-Quinca  Family  Tichti. — Two- 
guinea  and  four-guinea  Fellows,  by  raising  their  subscriptions  to  six  guineas, 
will  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  privilpges  of  four-guinea  Fellows, 
one  extra  transferable  ticket,  giving  admission  to  the  bearer  on  all  occasions  ; 
and,  except  to  fetes,  conversazioni,  flower  shows,  and  reserved  occasions,  to 
the  whole  of  the  owner's  family  resident  in  his  house,  including  necessary 
attendants  not  exceeding  two.    On  promenade  days  nurses  will  not  be  ad- 

"  The  CouncilJreBerve'power  on  four  occasions  annually  to  have  receptions, 
at  which  none  but  Fellows  and  bearers  of  their  transferable  tickets  shall  have 
a  right  to.be  present  ^-ithuut  special  iayitation. 


mitted,  and  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  must  be  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  grown-up  member  of  the  family.  D.  Twfnty-liuiii^a  lAr'r  Fellows 
to  have  the  same  privileges  as  two-guinea  Fellows;  Ki\A  Forty-tixL^nea  Life 
Fellows  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  four-guinea  Fellows.  E.  Twenty- 
Ouinea  Life  Fellows,  by  paying  two  guineas  annually,  may  obtain  the  privi- 
leges of  four-guinea  Fellows.  F.  Thepriviletesof  holdersof  ten-guioea  tickets 
remain  unaltered.     G.  To  all  classes  of  Fellows  the  following  privileges: 

I.  To  purchase  for  members  of  his  or  her  own  household,  at  the  price  of 
£1  Is.  each,  non-transferable  tickets,  which  entitle  the  nominee  to  all  the 
privileges  of  personal  admission  that  Fellows  themselves  possess,  except  that 
of  admission  on  specially  reserved  occasions.*  2.  To  purchase,  for  £1  in.  each, 
books  containing  twenty-one  orders  of  admission  to  the  promenades  (for 
admission  to  which  no  money  shall  be  taken  a*,  the  gates).  S.  To  purchase, 
for  £1  Is.  each,  books  containing  forty-two  orders  of  admission  on  all  days, 
except  shows,  f.'-tes,  conversazioni,  promenades,  and  specially  reserved  occa- 
sions.* 4.  To  admit,  by  personal  introduction,  fi'iends  to  the  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington  on  Sundays.  5.  To  admit  friends  daily  (Sundays  excepted) 
by  written  order  to  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  U.  To  purchase,  previous  tu 
the  day  of  each  show,  tickets  at  redoced  prices.  7.  To  obtain,  upon  applica- 
tion, such  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttinos  as  the  Society  may  have  in  sufticient 
numbers  to  meet  the  P'ellows'  appUcations.  8.  To  purchase  the  flowers, 
fruit,  Ac,  grown  at  Chiswick,  which  may  not  be  required  by  the  Council  for 
scientific  purposes.  9.  To  receive,  on  application  in  writing,  a  copy  of  the 
publications  of  the  Society.      10.  To  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the    Society. 

II.  To  give  notice  in  writing  of  being  relieved  fr.  m  the  yearly  payments  while 
resident  abroad.  I'i.  To  free  admission  to  the  reading  room  and  Lindley 
library.  Non-transferable  tickets  at  10a.  Gd.  per  annum,  admitting  to  all 
shows,  scientific  meetings,  and  lectures  of  the  Society  ibot  not  to  promenades 
nor  on  reserved  occasions!,  and  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  on  week  days,  will 
be  issued  to  bond  fde  gardeners  recommended  by  two  Fellows.  All  former 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  have  withdrawn  therefrom,  and  who  thall  have 
paid  allsubscriptions  due  from  them  to  it,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  fresh 
entrance  fee  if  they  shall  be  re-elected  in  the  year  1810." 

The  meeting,  which  was  not  very  largely  attended,  differed 
as  regarded  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings  from,  it  may  be  said, 
all  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  held  during  the  past  three 
years,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
contentions  spirit  which  has  invariably  pervaded  the  discussions 
at  the  meetings  held  in  the  time  indicated.  Both  at  the  Council 
table  and  in  the  body  of  the  room  an  anxious  desire  for  har- 
monious action  was  manifested,  which  resulted,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  members  of  Council  present  were,  besides  Lord  Aberdare 
and  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke;  Mr.  Henry  Webb  (Treasurer);  Dr. 
Hogg,  F.L.S.  (Secretary);  Dr. Denny ;  Mr.  W.B.  Kellock,  K.L.S.; 
Mr.  Robert  Warner,  F.L.S. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Haughton,  and  Mr.  F. 
Campion.  Amongst  the  general  body  of  Fellows  present  were 
Sir  Henry  Thring,  C.B. ;  Dr.  Pinches,  Mr.  J-  A. Hardcastle,  Mr. 
Godson,  sen.,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring,  C.13. ;  Mr.  H.  Liggins,  Mr.  S.  Hibbcrd,  Dr.  Masters, 
Sir  Peter  Pole,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  &c. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill),  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  that  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Lord  Aberdare,  he  had  been  requested  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Council  to  take  the  chair  until  such  time  as 
the  President  should  arrive.  The  amended  summary  of  the 
privileges  of  Fellows  for  the  year  1876  was  circulated  in  the 
room,  and  he  presumed  that  each  Fellow  was  supplied  with  a 
copy.  He  might  remark  that  Lord  Aberdare  was  most  anxious 
to  address  the  meeting  on  the  amended  lules,  as  the  subject  was 
one  in  which  he  took  the  liveliest  interest,  and  his  Lordship 
hoped  to  be  present  before  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
[hear,  hear].  The  previous  policy  of  the  Council  had  been 
characterised  as  a  policy  of  restriction,  but  their  present  policy, 
illustrated  by  the  proposals  involved  in  the  amended  summary 
of  privileges,  was  one  of  concession,  for  it  was  felt  by  them  that 
by  treating  the  Fellows  liberally  the  Society  would  be  more 
likely  to  obtain  their  support,  and  thus  insure  for  it  a  career 
more  prosperous  than  its  past  one  had  been.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  a  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  harmony 
amongst  the  Fellows  [cheers],  because  the  income  of  the 
Society  had  been  diminishing  for  several  years  past.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  rent  of  the  gardens  should  have 
been  paid  this  year;  but  the  fact  was  the  Council  bad  not  the 
means  of  discharging  the  rent,  and  accordingly  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners had  given  them  three  years  more  of  grace  in  order 
that  the  Society  might  be  enabled,  by  means  of  certain  altera- 
tions, to  raise  their  annual  income  to  i'10,000.  Their  income 
was  little  more  than  i:7000,  and  up  to  the  present  time  this  year 
they  had  only  received  iiSOOO ;  but  of  course  the  year  was  yet 
young.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  were  now  being 
liberally  treated  would  come  forward  and  aid  the  Society  with 
their  subscriptions  [hear,  hear],  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed 
would  have  the  efiect  of  bringing  a  very  large  addition  indeed 
of  numbers  to  the  Society,  and  coijsequently  a  proportionate 
increase  of  funds  [hear,  hear].  The  Society's  trade  debts  were 
heavy,  but  if  the  proposals  now  submitted  by  the  Council  to 
the  Fellows  were  received  by  the  latter  in  a  generous  spirit 
and  loyally  supported  by  them,  the  Society  would  be  able  to 
borrow  money  sufficient  to  discharge  those  debts,  and  to  place 
it  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  occupied  hitherto 
[applause].  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  if  they  failed 
at  the  end  of  three  years  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Society  to 
^10,000  annually  the  Society  could  not  exist  any  longer,  and 
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the  Council  certaiuly  would  not  be  justified  in  incurring  ei- 
penoes  they  thould  not  be  able  to  meet  [hear,  bearl.  He  should 
like  to  reft-r  for  one  moment  to  the  privilege  lettered  C  in  the 
amended  summary  of  privileges.  It  reads  thus  : — "  Six-puiuea 
fimily  ticket — Two-gninea  and  four-gninea  Fellows  by  raising 
their  subscriplions  to  six  guineas  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  privileges  of  four-guinea  Fellows,  one  extra 
transferable  ticket,  giving  admission  to  the  bearer  on  all  occa- 
sions;  and,  except  to  fetes,  conversazioni,  flower  shows,  and 
reserved  occasions,  to  the  whole  of  the  owner's  family  resident 
in  his  house,  including  necessary  attendants  not  exceeding  two." 
Now,  he  confidently  submitted  to  the  Fellows  that  that  rule, 
besides  being  a  conservation  of  old  privileges,  made  an  addition 
of  new  ones  which  he  doubted  not  the  Fellows  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  [hear,  hear[.  Turning  to  the  condition  to  which  the 
Society  had  been  brought,  the  noble  lord  said  if  he  were  asked 
why  it  was  that  the  Society  had  not  risen  to  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, he  should  answer  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
schisms  and  the  diseeutions  which  had  for  some  years  racked 
the  Society  and  placed  it  in  a  most  unfortunate  position  [cries 
of  "  hear  "] .  And  now,  when  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  better 
state  of  things,  he  confidently  asked,  and  he  felt  his  appeal 
would  not  be  in  vain,  that  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  life  of 
their  Society  there  should  be  unanimity  amongst  the  members 
[cheers].  They  bad  before  them  the  manificent  offer  of  Mr. 
Frtake  to  lend  a  large  sum  of  money  to  extricate  the  Society 
from  its  difficulties ;  but  he  would  remind  the  Fellows  that 
even  that  munificent  act  would  not  of  itself  have  the  desired 
effect  unless  the  members  of  the  Society  were  unanimous  in 
their  action  [hear,  hear].  That  fact  he  felt  he  could  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  thv  minds  of  the  Fellows;  but  he  was 
folly  assured  that  at  such  a  time — with  interests  dear  to  them 
all  at  stake — with  the  fair  chance  of  bringing  round  the  Society 
to  that  position  of  independence  and  usefulness  which  in  this 
great  community  it  ought  to  occupy,  with  the  fact  before  them 
that  they  had  been  met  by  the  Royal  Commiseioners  in  a  liberal 
spiiit,  and  that  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Commis- 
Bioners  they  bad  obtained  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  time  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  gardens, the  Fellows,  sinkingall  minordiffer- 
ences,  would  work  earnestly  and  well  for  the  attainment  of  that 
desideiatum  which  could  alone  save  the  Society — the  raising  of 
its  income  to  £10,000  a-year  [cheers].  After  all  that  would  not 
be  80  difficult  of  accomplishment  if  only  the  Fellows  gave  a  loyal 
and  a  persistent  support  to  the  Council,  who  would  leave  no 
stone  imtnrned  to  bring  about  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Society  [applause].  In  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  noble 
lord  observed  that  for  Fellows  in  or  joining  the  Society  there 
was  no  personal  responsibility  beyond  that  of  their  yearly  sub- 
scriptions [cheers]. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee. — I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  the  great  thing 
for  us  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  reception  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  [cries  of 
"no,  no  "]. 
A  Fellow. — Oh,  that  has  been  done  [hear,  hear]. 
The  Chairman  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill)  — I  may  say  the  report 
of  the  Council  was  accepted  by  the  Fellows  at  the  last  meeting; 
and  after  that  was  done  Lord  Aberdare  rose  and  said  to  the 
meeting,  "  If  you  like  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  for  the 
year  1876,  this  is  the  time  to  do  it ;"  and  this  amended  summary 
of  the  privileges  is  the  result  of  the  conference  which  has  taken 
place  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  A.  Smee  —1  thought  it  was  prior  to  that  Lord  Aberdare 
made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill). — Not  at  all;  it  was 
exactly  as  I  have  told  you. 

Dr.  Pinches  observed  that  he  had  so  often  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Society,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion  when  he  had  the 
almost  previously  unknown  happiness  of  not  being  in  opposition 
[cheers  and  laughter].  Briefly  he  would  say  that  it  might  pro- 
bably be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Fellows  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  last  December,  after  a  very  long  and  important 
discussion,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
propositions  which  were  then  submitted  by  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  ;  his 
amendment  being  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  should  be  asked 
to  reconsider  the  regulations  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1876.  And  in  doing  that  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  putting 
forth  the  revised  code  of  privileges,  did  not  submit  them  to  the 
Fellows  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  upon  them  [hear, 
hear].  His  Lordship  in  the  chair  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  fatecf  the  amended  summary  of  the  privileges  now 
snbmitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He 
(Dr.  Pinchef)  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  general  desire 
was  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  as  to  the  desirability  of 
receiving  and  approving  these  amended  regulations  or  not  [cries 
of  "hear,  hear"],  and  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Fellowa 
Ehould  be  glad  that  the  Council  was  fully  prepared  to  carry  out 


the  amended  regulations  [hear,  hear].     One  could  easily  under- 
stand in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  a  Society  placed  in  so  unfor- 
tunate a  position  as  theirs  was  that  some  means  for  mending 
the  pasition  of  the  Society  would  be  sought  for;  and  it  certainly 
waa  not  unnatural  for  the  Council  to  suppose  that  there  had 
been  an  abuse — and  it  was  a  very  fair  interpretation — with  re- 
spect to  the  transfer  system  of  tickets,  to  suppose  that  it  was  not 
calculated  to  induce  those  who  were  not  Fellows  of  the  Society 
to  become  so  [hear,  hear,  and  cheers].    But  he  was  sorry  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  Council  that  they  had  overlooked  one  very 
important  feature  in  the  case,  which  indeed  he  had  overlooked 
himself,  as  he  had  not  known  it  himself,  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  gentlemen — indeed  ladies  and  geutlemen 
— who  had  paid  considerable  sums  of  money  for  certain  privi- 
leges and  made  a  contract  with  the  Society  for  their  enjoyment 
when  they,  no  doubt,  thought  the  Society  would  exist  in  per- 
petuity [hear,  hear].    And  again,  he  was  reminded  that  the  life 
Fellows,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  living  at  pUces  remote  from 
these  gardens,  felt  that  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  transfer 
their  tickets  they  had  in  fact  paid  twenty  guineas  or  forty  guineas 
for  nothing  whatever  [applause].    That  was  a  point  which  the 
Council  had  overlooked,  and  which  he  himself  had  overlooked. 
Well,  that  point  being  disposed  of,  they  had  to  consider  whether 
the  new  regulations  did  contain  the  germs  of  a  satisfactory  basis, 
or  did  they  contaiu  everything  the  Fellows  could  reasonably 
expect  to  have.     That  was,  or  rather  these  were,  the   questions 
the  meeting  had  to  consider  [hear,  hear].    There  was  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  the  Fellows  had  preserved  to  them  all  the 
privileges  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  their  integrity;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  was  a  most  important,  and  to  his  mind 
valuable,  concession  in  the  clause  lettered  C   [hear,  hear].    If 
they  were  to  expect  an  accession  of  Fellows  to  raise  the  resources 
of  the  Society,  they  must  look  forward  to  a  large  number  of 
householders  in  that  wealthy  and  populous  neighbourhood  join- 
ing the  Society.    One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were 
obliged  to  deal  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  members  to 
remain  in  the  Society  because  they  had  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  enjoyment  of  very  few  advantages  as  far 
as    their  families  were  concerned.      But  now  a  forty-guinea 
Fellow  can  briug  in  six  Fellows  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
seemed  to  be  frui'ful  in  the  production  of  large  familie6[a  laugh]. 
In  it  every  householder  had  at  least  three  or  four  nurserymaids, 
and  perhaps  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  children  [laughter]  who  could 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  gardens ;  and  by 
a  family  ticket  not  only  the  heads  of  families  would  be  admitted, 
but  admission  was  given  to  individual  members  of  families,  who 
were  unable  always  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the 
West  End,  by  having  separate  tickets.    In  addition  to  that  there 
was  a  feature  which  had  existed  in  all  the  regulations  of  the 
present  Council — that  waa  in  No.  1,  by  which  a  Fellow  may 
bring  in  members  of  his  family.     So  the  meeting  would  observe 
that,  besides  the  conservation  of  the  privileges  the  Fellows  en- 
joyed anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  last  paper,  they  had 
the  advantai?e  of  procuring  a  family  ticket  for  six  guineas,  and 
besides  the  advantage  of  buying  other  tickets  at  a  reduced  cost 
[hear,  hear].     What,  then,  were  they  doing  with  respect  to  sub- 
scribers ?     They  would  no  longer  have  those  pretty  little  books 
of  tickets  which  would  fetch  a  round  sum  of  money  as  waste 
paper  [laughter].    They  were  of  little  nee  now,  because  the  last 
Council  did  certainly  restrict  the  privileges  attached  to  these 
tickets  in  so  far  that   they  were  not  available  on  promenade 
days.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  restrict  them  in 
that  way.     They  had  asserted  a  perfectly  unimportant  prin- 
ciple,  but  they  would   have   the   advantage  of  a  more   select 
assemblage  in  their  gardens  [hear,  hear],  because  no  one  waa 
to  ccme  in  by  payment,  but  any  Fellow  could  bring  in   any- 
one who  called  ou  him  by  buying  a  book  of  twenty-one  tickets 
[hear,  hear].     He  had  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  meet- 
ing the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  account,  and  the  advan- 
tages  seemed  to  him   to  be  all   very  much  in  favour  of  the 
Fellows.    Could  anyone  deny  that  some  concessions  might  be 
reasonably  asked  of  the  Fellows  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Society?  [hear,  hear].    The  abandonment  of 
these  tickets  was  one  of  a  most  trivial  character  [bear,  hear], 
and  there  was  not  one  they  could  more  reasonably  ask  for.     The 
fact  remained — they  must  raise  the  income  of  the  Society,  and 
they  all  knew  that  a  "  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall." 
He  did  believe  most  sincerely  and  honestly  that  one  reason  why 
the  fortunes  of  the  Society  bad  not  risen  as  they  ought  was  the 
multiplicity  of  divisions  and    schisms  which  had   racked  the 
Society  to  pieces  [k-ud  cheers].     If  the  Council  has  been  wise 
enough  and  good  enriugh  to  take  earnestly  and  seriously  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  in   which  the  Society  waa  pieced, 
the  Fellows  in  return  should  meet  them  in  the  same  spiiit  and 
adopt  the  suggestions  placed  before  them  with  perfect  unsniinity 
[applause] .    Becaute,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  whether  the  Society 
was  saved  or  not  was  a  moot  question,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  Society  must  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties,  and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  the  motive  and  anxious  desire  to  bind 
themselves  all  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  [hear, 
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hear].  A  critical  question  was  impeniling  over  them.  They  had 
less  tbftu  half  the  funda  they  BhouM  have  becaiiBe  the  diKsrii- 
sions  hitherto  pxisliug  iu  the  Society  had  operated  most  in- 
jarioaely  in  a  quarter  whore  they  locked  for  munificent  aid  ;  he 
referred  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Freake  to  advance  the  Society 
jEoOOO  or  i'TOOO  to  e.xtricate  it  from  its  difficultios.  Of  courEe 
Mr.  Kreake,  like  any  man  of  sense,  huiif;  back  as  to  his  venture 
because  he  did  not  kuow  what  tbo  Society  was  goinp  to  do,  and 
Baw  the  whole  concern  waa  being  pulled  to  pieces  ;  but  if  tbey 
went  before  the  public  with  a  scheme,  and  exhibited  unanimity 
with  respect  to  it,  he  had  no  doubt  that  would  have  so  great  an 
influence  on  Mr.  Freake  that  he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  do 
what  he  promised  [hear,  hear].  He  must  say  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  this  case  met  with  his  entire  approbation,  and  en- 
titled them,  not  to  hia  thanks,  bnt  to  the  thanks  of  every  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  If  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  had  been 
moved  he  should  be  happy  to  second  it  [cheersj. 

Mr.  Alfked  Smee  said  he  believed  the  trne  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued was  to  got  all  parties  together,  so  that  they  might  act  with 
unanimity.  He  begged,  however,  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  nothing  that  all  of  them  could  do  could  damage  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  Although  the  Society 
might  be  short  of  funds,  or  that  it  had  gone  down  in  its  funds, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  still  would  rise  [hear  and 
"question"].  The  Society  could  never  receive  any  lu jury,  hut 
while  tbey  were  saddled  with  creditors  they  must  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  pay  them  [hear,  hear].  How  were  they  to 
keep  up  their  expen&es  ?  This  summary  of  amended  privileges 
would  not  bring  them  out  of  their  dif&cuUies.  It  never  would 
do  that.  Even  ii  they  did  not  support  their  Society  it  would 
still  remain  as  it  was  [laughter].  They  must  fall  back  upon 
some  method  by  which  to  increase  their  income.  Lflt  them 
look  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
They  might  have  skating  rinks  and  ice  places,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  inquire  how  they  could  have  ice  winter  and 
summer.  Still,  however,  they  might  introduce  novelties.  Un- 
less they  kept  up  their  horticulture  they  should  never  maintain 
their  gardens  or  their  position  [hear,  hear].  He  again  asserted 
that  nothing  could  damage  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
itself.  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  how,  under  their 
present  circumstances,  they  proposed  to  go  on  until  final  arrange- 
ments were  made,  so  that  the  Society  might  go  on  prosperously. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  said  he  wished  to  express  on  his  own  part — 
and  he  did  so  quite  personally,  although  he  dared  say  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Council  agreed  with  him — his  great  satisfaction  at  the  step  the 
Council  had  taken  that  day  [cheers].  He  did  not  say  that  satis- 
faction was  qualified  by  something  which  fell  from  the  chair, 
but  at  any  rate  he  could  not  take  more  than  his  just  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  action  of  the  committee.  As  far  as  he 
understood  these  regulations,  they  appeared  to  be  founded  upon 
an  exceedingly  good  principle,  although  possibly  some  of  the 
details  might  require  amendment.  The  Council  had  adopted, 
and  in  fact  must  adopt  them  on  their  own  responsibility  [hear, 
hear,  from  members  of  Council].  Of  course,  the  Society  was 
only  too  glad  they  should  take  the  responsibility,  the  Society 
being  convinced  at  the  same  time  that  the  regulations  were 
based  upon  highly  honourable  principles  [hear,  hear].  He 
might  be  permitted  to  state  what  perhaps  was  known  to  most 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  that  as  far  as  be  bad  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  regulations,  they  were  substantially 
what  were  submitted  by  one  member  of  the  committee  to  the 
Council,  and  to  him  whatever  credit  can  be  given  was  due  to 
him  for  having  devised  these  regulations  [hear,  hear].  He 
(Mr.  Hardcastle)  did  not  wish  to  criticise  them,  because  he 
thought  that  in  the  second  section  there  was  mention  made  of 
the  "owner"  in  this  way; — "Each  four-guinea  Fellow  is 
entitled  to  two  transferable  tickets,  admitting  the  owner  on  all 
occasions,  with  liberty  to  introduce  personally  four  friends, 
except  to  fetes,  conversazioni,  and  flower  shows,  and  on  reserved 
occasions."  Now  in  that  section  they  had  the  word  "  owner," 
and  

A  Fellow. — It  means  "bearer"  or  "holder." 

Mr.  Habdcastle.— Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
It  is  meant  for. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Alfred  OhnroLill). — The  word  in  the 
printed  list  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  WiLLiASi  Hauohton. — That  is  so ;  it  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Hardcastle, — Very  well;  but  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps 
to  have  a  qualified  admission  for  servants  up  to  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day ;  but  I  must  say,  as  regards  the  other  regulations, 
they  a'^pear  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  right  princiole.  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  any  longer,  because  I  have  just 
seen  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  C.B.)  getting  on  his 
legs.  I  sit  down  saying  that  I  trust  the  meeting  aud  the  Society 
generally  will  accept  these  regulations  unanimously  [cheers]. 
I  think,  my  lord,  it  is  most  important  that  if  these  regulations 
are  accepted  at  all  they  should  be  accepted  unanimously 
[applause].  By  adopting  such  a  course  we  should  prevent  the 
recarrenoe  of  those  dissensions  which  have  unfortunately  too 


long  prevailed  iu  the  deliberations  of  the  Society,  and  which, 
I  am  not  without  hope,  will  eventually  cease  to  be  one  of  th© 
features  of  the  jjroceedinga  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
[cheers]. 

Mr.  tnoAR  BowRiNO,  O.B. — I  think  it  would  be  much  the  best 
course  if  the  Fellows  agree  with  my  suggestion  that  the  meeting 
should  first  approve  of  the  proposed  regulatiuus  which  the 
Council  has  submitted  to  the  Fellows  [hear,  hear].  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  second  the  adoption  of  these  regulations  if  any 
gentleman  moves  it. 

Dr.  Pinches  — I  will  move  the  adoption  of  the  regulations 
with  much  pleasure  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  BowRiNU  said  he  was  glad  the  motion  had  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Pinches,  and  thought  the  few  words  he  (Mr.  Bowriug) 
had  to  address  to  the  meeting  would  be  found  of  a  highly  satis- 
factory nature.  He  had  to  state  that  on  his  way  to  that  meeting 
he  met  Mr.  Freake,  who  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  known  the 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held.  Mr.  Freake  authorised  him  to 
state  on  his  behalf  that  without  considering  these  regulations 
2>er  se,  if  the  meeting  adopted  the  propositions  of  the  Council, 
if  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  upon  them  or  unnatural 
dissensions  amongst  the  F'ellows,  he  was  still  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  munificcut  offer  of  advance  of  money  to  the  Society 
[loud  cheers].  Ou  that  point  he  might  say  no  more  [hear, 
hear].  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  unless  some- 
thing waa  done  to  place  the  Society  on  a  proper  bftsia  they 
should  lose  a  number  of  their  country  Fellows  and  their  London 
F^ellows  as  well,  while  very  few  fresh  F'ellows  would  come  into 
the  Society.  He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Council  had  come  round  to  the  views  of  the  Fellows. 
He  would  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Council  and  upon  all 
the  Fellows  that  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  re- 
cover the  Fellows  they  had  lost  [hear,  hear].  He  had  every 
reason  to  know  that  most  of  the  Fellows  left  the  Society  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  which  left  their  membership  of  no 
use  whatever  to  their  families.  Let  the  Council  make  a  special 
appeal  to  these  Fellows.  He  should  make  the  suggestion  that 
a  gentleman  should  be  appointed  to  go  round  to  those  Fellows 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Society  [hear,  hear].  As 
to  getting  an  accession  of  fresh  F"ellows,  he  thought  they  should 
take  some  strong  and  immediate  steps  to  induce  people  to  join 
the  Society.  He  should  say  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic 
house-to-house  canvass  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  that 
great,  wealthy,  and  growing  neighbourhood.  He  need  not  detain 
the  meeting  with  any  further  remarks.  He  saw  every  appear- 
ance of  perfect  unanimity  on  the  questions  before  them,  and  he 
felt  very  happy  in  seconding  the  motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Pinches, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  Council  contained  in  the  Amended 
Summary  of  Privileges  of  the  Fellows  for  the  year  1876  be 
adopted  by  the  meeting  [cheers]. 

Sir  Henry  Thring,  C.B.,  said  he  was  extremely  happy  to  see 
the  meeting  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  reception  of  these 
rules.  When  the  Society  did  come  down,  come  down  they 
must  [cries  of  "no"].  Well,  he  wished  to  explain  shortly  what 
a  society  like  theirs  was.  On  various  occasions  he  had  heard 
gentlemen  call  themselves  the  "  South  Kensingtonian  "  and  the 
"  Horticultural"  party  respectively,  who  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

[Lord  Aberdabe,  the  President  of  the  Society,  here  entered 
the  Council-room  and  took  the  chair,  which  Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churchill  vacated  as  soon  as  the  noble  President  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  Council  table.] 

Sir  Henei-  Theino,  in  continuation  of  his  address,  said  they 
had  heard  the  Society  could  not  exist  unless  under  the  Charter. 
He  pledged  his  legal  reputation  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  do 
so.  They  should  all  like  to  see  the  Horticultural  Society  rise 
like  the  phosoix  from  its  ashes,  but  they  were  anxious  to  seo 
how  that  could  be  accomplished.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Society  chose  to  accept  a  fresh  charter,  and  that  was  the  one 
under  which  it  existed.  It  possessed  in  South  Kensington  a 
garden,  whether  for  good  or  had,  but  at  any  rate  the  garden  at 
Chiswick  was  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  Society  must 
remain  in  unity  or  cease  to  exist  [hear,  hear].  It  must  retain 
both  gardens.  There  was  no  law  by  which  one  party  in  the 
Society  could  call  itself  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society  "  and 
the  other  the  "  South  Kensington  Society."  He  pledged  his 
legal  reputation  to  the  meeting  that  under  the  Charter  they 
could  not  separate  their  gardens.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
all  this  quarrelling?  They  had  three  different  Councils  in  ofQce 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  first  Council  was  turned 
out  for  some  reason  or  other ;  another  came  in  which  was  not 
very  flourishing,  and  the  Society  became  in  a  worse  position 
still.  He  did  plainly  assert  they  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin 
[no,  no].  Let  them  look  boldly  into  the  future  if  they 
wanted  to  have  a  brighter  prospect  for  the  Society.  Let  them 
have  a  houte-to-house  canvass  [hear,  hear].  Every  man  must 
exert  himself  to  save  the  Society.  When  he  first  came  to  that 
neighbourhood  eleven  years  ago  the  Society  had  an  income  of 
£7000  a-year.  They  must  all  pull  together,  and  not  come  there 
to  talk  a  lot  of  balderdash  [oh,  and  laughter].    It  was  not  a 
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question  of  FcieDce  afc  all,  it  was  a  question  of  money  [hear, 
and  langhter].  Unless  they  could  raise  their  income  to  i;iO,000 
annually  in  three  years'  time  the  name  of  the  gardens — horti- 
cultural science  and  all,  would  be  gone  [cries  of  "  never  "  and 
some  laughter].  Well,  perhaps  they  would  let  him  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  privilepes  which  they  either  must  pass  or  must 
liquidate  like  any  bankrupt  society,  and  have  their  property 
Bold,  their  iiowers  sold,  and  their  name  destroyed.  A  great 
deal  had  been  spoken  about  the  Royal  Commissioners.  He  was 
not  himself  a  Commissioner,  but  they  were  told  the  Commis- 
sioners bad  not  done  this  or  done  that,  but  the  Commissioners 
had  given  their  ultimatum.  The  Commissioners  were  a  public 
body  who  would  not  sacrifice  their  property  unless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  advancement  of  Fcience  and  art.  It  could  not  be 
tolerated  that  scientific  horticulture  was  to  be  abandoned  [cries 
of  "hear"].  The  two  must  go  together  or  cease  to  exist.  Well, 
what  was  the  ultimatum  of  the  Commissioners  ?  It  was  that 
the  Society  was  to  raise  its  income  to  ^10,000  a-year.  Why  was 
that?  Because  without  that  amount  of  income  the  gardens 
must  be  given  up.  The  fact  was  the  Society  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruin— on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy  [cries  of  "no" 
and  a  voice  "  hear  "].  They  wanted  to  raise  .£10,000  a-year,  and 
they  wanted  everybody  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  friends  to 
help  them  in  their  very  great  and  very  palpable  difficulties. 
He  must  say  that  the  Society,  or  at  least  the  Council,  might 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  intended  by  these 
new  regulations  that  people  should  give  their  next-door  neigh- 
bours tickets  of  admission  to  the  gardens. 
A  Fellow. — Oh,  not  at  all  [hear,  hear]. 

Sir  Henry  Teking. — Well,  then  there  ought  to  be  an  honour- 
able understanding  that  these  tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  admission  to  the  gardens 
[oh,  and  symptoms  of  impatience] .  In  conclusion  of  his  address, 
which  was  listened  to  with  manifest  signs  of  disapprobation  and 
impatience,  Sir  Henry  Thring  said  that  if  anjthing  fatal  hap- 
pened to  the  gardens  the  splendid  property  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  South  Kensington  would  be  seriously  damaged  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Shirley  HrBEERD  said  the  country  Fellows  of  the  Society 
would  undoubtedly  be  glad — in  fact  delighted,  to  hear  that  there 
was  at  last  a  prospect  of  peace  being  restored  [hear,  and  oh!] 
— yes,  restored  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  [hear,  and 
cheers].  It  was  only  with  the  case  of  the  London  Fellows  that 
any  difference  might  be  expected.  It  would  be  as  well  that  they 
should  be  all  ready  to  join  together,  heart  and  hand,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  ;  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  know  the  con- 
ditions or  the  considerations  out  of  which  the  troubles  arose, 
and  which  brought  about  the  amended  summary  of  the  privi- 
leges for  Fellows  for  the  year  1876. 

Mr.  Henby  Liggins. — Bygones  ought  to  be  bygones  [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr.  Shirley  HiBBEHD. — I  think  so  too  [laughter].  He  went 
on  to  say,  that  while  he  should  not  criticise  this  amended  sum- 
mary, he  would  say  that  on  the  9th  of  December  when  the 
question  of  these  privileges  was  discussed  at  some  length — indeed 
at  very  considerable  length — not  one  of  the  country  Fellows 
offered  any  opinion  upon  it,  and  he  was  really  very  glad  that  the 
ease  was  the  same  to-day.  He  had  his  own  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  paragraph  lettered  C,  but  the  proper  course  was  to 
booe  for  the  best  and  to  let  things  take  their  course  [hear]. 
The  members  of  that  district  might  be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
country  Fellows  would  sooner  see  this  made  a  most  beautiful 
town  garden,  and  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  upon  it,  than  to  have  it  in  its  present  condition.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned  he  should  like  to  have  the  gardens  so 
beautiful  and  so  well  managed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  very 
district  in  which  tbey  then  stood  would  feel  themselves  degraded 
if  they  were  shut  out  of  them.    He  was  prepared  to  provide 

Bome  portion  of  money  for  that  purpose  and  to 

A  Fellow. — How  mnch  money  ?  [laughter.] 
Mr.  Shirley  Hieberd,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
query  addressed  to  him,  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  never  do 
lor  that  meeting  to  be  allowed  to  separate,  and  to  allow  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  Society  to  be  ruled  by  the  fortuitous  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances,  which  might,  and  would  probably,  bring 
about  the  result  that  next  February  they  would  find  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  the  condition  of  the  latter  mnch 
worse  than  it  was  at  present,  and  that  perchance  the  Society 
had  disappeared  altogether  in  the  interval  [cheers  and  laughter]. 
He  thought  it  was  most  decidedly  necessary  that  tbey  should  all 
meet  shortly  and  hear  something  like  a  report  from  the  Council 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  amended  summary  of  privileges 
had  been  received  in  that  very  district  of  Kensington  [cries  of 
"  no,  no  "].  Time  was  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
bring  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  rights.  If  the  Society  lived 
six  months  it  would  be  a  perfect  miracle  [laughter].  However, 
let  them  hope  that  the  Fellows  would  largely  increase  in  number 
through  the  action  of  what  was  now  prutty  well  known  amongst 
the  Fellows  as  the  "  Amended  Summary  of  Privileges  of  Fellows 
for  the  year  1876"  [a  laugh].  If  they  all  met  in  two  months 
from  the  present  time,  and  the  Council  told  them  that  the 


number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  had  considerably  increased, 
then  indeed  they  might  entertain  every  hope  that  their  income 
would  be  augmented  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  per  annum  [a 
voice  "  hear  "] ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  had  an  arrangement 
to  make  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  they  had  also  before 
them  the  proposals  for  negotiations  for  a  loan,  and  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  the  Council  to  complete  any  arrangement  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  that  it  would  also  be  unwise  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  or  if  such  negotiation  were  on  foot  to  bring  it  to 
a  completion.  He  confidently  contended  this,  that  the  Society 
ought  not  to  increase  its  debts  to  the  extent  of  one  fartbing 
[hear,  hear  J.  Let  them  see  what  it  was  best  and  most  judicious 
for  them  to  do.  It  would  be  most  unjust,  it  would  be  most  in- 
decent, for  them  to  borrow  money  at  the  present  time  from  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  lend  it  ['*  no,"  and  murmurs  of  disap- 
probation]. Well,  he  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  should  there- 
fore move  a  resolution  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  do  report  proci/edings  to  a  special 
general  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  and  that  they 
be  instructed  not  in  the  meantime  to  complete  arrangements 
with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  or  to  obtain  a  negotiation 
for  a  loan  of  money  "  [loud  cries  of  "  no,"  and  some  interrup- 
tion]. The  object  he  had  in  view  was  that  the  Council  should 
call  the  members  of  the  Society  together  at  a  certain  time,  so 
that  it  could  be  decided  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  they  proposed  to  do  at  the  present  moment  [no,  no]. 
Well,  but  they  knew  the  present  moment  was  a  dangerous  time, 
and  that  tbey  were  placed  in  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
difficulties.  They  had  very  little  money  in  the  bank,  and  in 
two  months  hence  there  might  be  placed  before  them  some 
reasonable  proposals  which  all  of  them  could  accept. 

The  President. — That  should  be  the  matter  of  a  separate 
resolution.  We  are  here  to-day  to  decide  upon — to  consider  the 
Report  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  and  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  privileges  cf  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  If  there  is 
a  common  expression  of  a  wish — if  there  is  a  desire — that  the 
propositions  of  the  Council  should  be  considered  some  months 
hence  I  shall  have  to  say  something  to  that  hereafter.  I  do  not 
kno\\"  whether  the  adoption  of  the  propositions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  has  been  yet  proposed. 

Dr.  Pinches.— I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  they 
be  adopted  [cheers]. 

The  President. — Dr.  Pinches  has  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
propositions  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  for 
the  year  1876. 

Mr.  Edg.\r  Bowbino,  C.B.,  was  understood  to  second  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the 
concessions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Council.  There  was 
a  very  great  feeling  in  the  country  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  body  of  horticultural  Fellows  had  not  joined  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  there  was  no  doubt  they  would 
join  the  Society  if  they  saw  they  could  come  into  it  on  the 
former  terms  banging  on  to  their  subscriptions.  If  they  could 
come  in  for  a  guinea  subscription  as  pure  horticulturists  they 
would  come.  If  they  could  canvass  for  members  of  the  Society 
when  going  through  the  country,  he  believed  they  would  get  a 
larger  number  of  members  than  they  could  get  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  gardens  were  situated.  They  were 
very  hard-up  now,  it  was  a  matter  he  had  thought  over  a  great 
deal,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  by  getting  a  considerable 
accession  of  country  members  they  might  largely  recover  the 
position  they  had  lost  [hear,  hear]. 

Sir  Peter  Pole  remarked  that  discussions  having  taken 
place  there  in  public  as  to  their  Society  having  broken  down,  a 
slur  had  been  cast  upon  the  Society  in  certain  quarters.  He 
had  supported  the  Society  all  through  its  difBcnlties,  and  bis 
reason  for  rising  on  that  occasion  was  to  state  he  considered  this 
paper — this  amended  summary  of  privileges  most  liberal  [hear, 
hear].  He  had  reason  to  know  there  were  several  persons  who, 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  should  have  to  surrender  their 
privileges,  had  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Society ;  and 
he  knew  five  who,  by  reason  of  the  liberal  scale  of  privileges 
now  offered  by  the  Council,  would  become  members  of  the 
Society  directly  [cheers].  Letters  had  been  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Society,  asking  him  whether  it  would  hold 
together  or  not;  but  he  did  not  give  his  opinion  in  that  sort  of 
way,  but  let  people  judge  for  themselves  [hear,  hear].  But, 
this  he  would  say,  that  after  the  meeting  which  had  taken  place 
that  day  he  honestly  and  sincerely  believed  that,  instead  of 
their  Society  breaking  down,  it  would  rise  to  what  it  was  before 
[applause]. 

The  President  wished  to  observe  that  anyone  who  had  paid 
under  the  former  regulations  would  have  returned  to  them  so 
much  money  as  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  had  now  to 
pay  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Henry  Liggins  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
propositions  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  thought  they  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Council  for  having  acted  upon  the  sug- 
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geBtions  made  to  them.  What  thoy  hail  to  do  was  to  attract 
Fellows  back  again,  and  act  with  unanimity  amongst  themselves. 
They  must  leave  it  to  the  Council  to  arrange  the  shows  and 
entertainments  which  would  be  attractive  to  horticulturists. 
That,  he  contended,  was  the  duty  ol  the  Council,  and  not  of 
the  Fellows,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  honestly  and 
properly  discharged  [hear,  hear].  He  thought  the  noble  lord 
in  the  chair  came  in  a  minute  or  two  late  to  hear  the  most 
gratifying  statement  ever  made  in  that  room.  It  was  one  suffi- 
cient in  its  results  to  take  the  Society  out  of  its  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and,  if  they  had  no  pecuniary  difficulties,  whatever 
others  they  might  have  to  contend  with,  they  were  to  receive 
that  magnificent  sum  of  money,  for  which  ample  security  would 
be  given  to  tbo  gentleman  who  had  made  this  splendid  offer  of 
assistance  to  the  Society,  and  who  deserved  their  warmest  and 
most  sincere  thanks  [cheersj.  He  hoped  the  Council  would  not 
hesitate  to  receive  tnat  money,  and  not  entail  the  necessity  of 
having  an  adjourned  meeting  convened  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  accepting  the  offer  or  not.  Ho  thought  they  must  assume 
that,  acting  as  they  were  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  noble  offer  made  them,  and  honourably 
and  honestly  accept  the  loan  [hear,  hear].  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  further  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  and  that  the 
propositions  placed  by  the  Council  before  the  meeting  would 
be  agreed  to  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  West  begged  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  was,  that  they 
should  establish  a  band  fund,  and  ask  their  friends  to  contribute 
to  it. 

Mr.  Richard  Redgkave  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Council  regulating  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows 
were  far  more  liberal  than  they  could  have  hoped  for  [applause]. 

The  Pkesldest. — I  can  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  necessity  could  have  prevented 
me  being  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  It 
would,  I  can  assure  you,  have  been  very  pleasing  to  me  to  have 
been  present  at  the  first  ebullition  of  unanimity  which  the  Society 
has  experienced  for  some  time  past  [hear,  hear],  and  which  I 
have,  I  think,  well-founded  hope  will  characterise  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  future  [hear,  hear].  On  the  last  occasion  of  our 
meeting  in  this  room  I  made  as  strong  an  appeal  as  I  could  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  meet  us  with  something  like  a 
unanimous  feeling.  I  wished  to  keep  before  the  Society  the 
recollection  of  this  fact,  that  ever  since  the  dissensions  three 
years  ago  the  Society  has  been  going  down,  and  that  the  first 
step  towards  a  better  state  of  things  is  unanimity  [applause]. 
Well,  the  Council  have  issued  new  or  amended  rules  ;  but  do 
not  suppose  for  one  moment  the  Council  think  these  rules  con- 
stitute a  self-acting  machinery.  They  hope  these  rules  will 
bring  into  the  Society  many  who  are  holding  back  from  it ;  that 
they  will  bring  to  us  some  persons  who  can  help  us  in  the 
restoration  or  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  ;  and  that  must 
be  done  by  a  great  deal  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Couucil, 
and  by  other  persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
taking  the  steps  necessary  in  the  case,  and  adopting  those 
measures  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  the  end  we  all  have  in 
view — to  place  the  Society  on  a  sure  and  solid  basis.  I  have  no 
doubt  among  those  measures  there  will  be  an  active  canvass  in 
this  district.  I  unite  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  a  statement 
of  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  carefully  prepared, 
should  be  issued ;  and  that  there  should  be  personal  exertions 
made  in  the  district,  which  could  be  divided  into  sub-districts, 
trusting  the  work  to  gentlemen  who  will  kindly  give  us  their 
time  and  take  the  trouble  to  canvass  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  assist  us  [hear,  hear].  I  anticipate  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  funds  which  Mr.  Bowring  says  Mr.  Freake  has  so  kindly 
and  so  generously  promised  to  place  at  our  disposal.  An  observa- 
tion was  made  by  a  Fellow  as  to  our  giving  ample  security  for 
that  munificent  loan.  Well,  really  the  Society  can  give  no  secu- 
rity ;  but  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  offered  to  go  security 
[cries  of  "hear"]  for  the  payment,  not  of  the  interest,  but  of 
the  capital  [applause],  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  order  to  put 
the  gardens  and  the  whole  concern  into  what  may  be  called  a 
healthy  and  attractive  condition  [cheers].  We  have  first  of 
all  to  pay  our  debts,  then  to  put  our  conservatories,  &c.,  into  a 
proper  condition,  in  order  to  enable  people  to  see  that  they  get 
the  value  of  their  money.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  all  this  money 
is  to  be  laid  out  here,  because  we  are  bound  to  take  into  our 
most  careful  and  serious  consideration  the  question  of  what  can 
be  done  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  horticalture 
[loud  cheers].  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how 
we  can  best  gain  an  accession  of  members  to  the  Society,  and 
that  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  especially  worthy  of  attention, 
because  the  machinery  for  making  members  throughout  the 
country  is  a  still  more  difficult  matter  than  that  of  making  them 
in  the  metropolis.  We  have  made,  we  think,  a  considerable 
concession  in  proposing  to  issue  non-transferable  tickets  at  half 
a  guinea  per  annum,  admitting  to  all  shows,  scientific  meetings, 
and  lectures  of  the  Society  (but  not  to  promenades  nor  on  re- 
served occasions),  and  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  on  week  days 
to  bona  fide  gardeners  recommended  by  two  Fellows.    That  I 


consider  is  a  considerable  concession  [hear,  hear].  If  we  see 
our  way  to  enlarging  our  constituents  without  unduly  affecting 
the  receipts  we  expect  to  get  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  draw  up 
a  distinction  between  these  and  the  class  of  subscribers  Mr. 
Wilson  speaks  of.  I  can  assure  the  meeting  I  am  delighted  we 
have  at  last  met  harmoniously  ;  and  I  believe  when  it  is  known 
we  are  acting  harmoniously,  not  only  will  we  get  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Freake'a  money,  but  the  Society,  which  for  some  time  past 
has  not  been  spoken  of  with  anything  like  respect,  wiU  recover 
its  high  position  [cheers].  We  have  been  fouling  our  own 
nests — that  is  the  fact,  and  no  wonder  people  take  us  at  our 
own  words  [hear,  hear].  If  we  speak  injuriously  and  con- 
temptuously of  the  Society  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  should  be 
the  case  [hear,  hear].  However,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  better 
things,  and  I  am  truly  delighted  that  these  rules— these  regula- 
tions as  to  the  privileges  of  Fellows,  for  which  we  are  so  indebted 
to  Dr.  Pinches — meet  with  your  approval  [applause].  We  are 
also  equally  grateful  to  Dr.  Pinches  for  the  readiness  with 
which  ho  has  given  ua  valuable  suggestions,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  sit  down  without  expressing  my  thauks  to  him 
[cheers].  I  will  now  put  ic  to  you  that  these  rules  be  accepted; 
but  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Hibberd  perseveres  with  his  motion. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibbekd  said  that  after  the  able  and  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  noble  Chairman,  and  on  account  of  the  happy 
unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  he  should  gladly 
withdraw  his  motion  [hear,  hear]. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  "Amended  Summary  of 
Privileges  of  Fellows  for  the  year  1870  "  was  then  put  and 
carried  with  one  dissentient,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Godson,  sen., 
who  attempted  to  explain  why  he  had  voted  against  the  motion, 
but  whose  remarks  were  inaudible. 

The  announcement  by  the  President  that  the  motion  was 
carried  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Pinches,  seconded  by  acclamation,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council  was  passed, 
and  then  the  meeting  broke  up. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Seed-sowing. — Doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  prelimi- 
nary operations  before  committing  seeds  to  the  ground  is  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  Many  seeds  often  fail  to  germi- 
nate, or  if  they  do  germinate  the  plants  refuse  to  thrive,  through 
the  want  of  this  precaution ;  and  how  vexatious  it  is  to  have  to 
sow  over  and  over  again,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a 
proper  succession  of  anything  when  this  is  the  case.  See  the 
pains  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  working-up  of  a  soil  for  small 
and  delicate  seeds  of  many  choice  flowers,  and  the  relative  appli- 
cation of  heat  and  moisture  to  induce  them  to  vegetate.  Out- 
doors we  cannot  apply  artificially  this  necessary  assistance,  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  well 
prepared.  Villa  gardeners  would  do  well  to  study  this  more 
than  they  do,  and  as  a  first  step  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
drainage  of  the  soil. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  locality,  whether  naturally 
porous  or  not,  will  govern  the  expense  of  draining ;  but  as 
gardeners,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  should  use  a  good 
deal  of  water  for  their  growing  crops,  the  matter  of  draining  is 
certainly  important.  Wherever  draining  is  done,  let  it  be  so 
systematic  that  outlets  be  provided  in  proper  places  so  that  the 
pipes  can  freely  empty  themselves.  We  know  what  care  is 
taken  in  this  particular  matter  by  gardeners  for  their  Vine  and 
other  fruit  borders  in  glass  houses,  and  the  advantages  are  well 
known.  A  well-drained  soil  is  warmer  than  an  undraiued  one,  so 
that  such  a  soil  would  sooner  become  warmer  in  spring — a  great 
advantage  for  early-sown  seeds. 

The  next  thing  is  the  proper  working-np  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  plan  which  many  of  our  cottagers  practise,  but  which 
cannot  be  recommended,  and  that  is  not  to  dig-up  the  ground 
till  the  time  comes  to  sow  the  seed.  It  is  much  preferable  to 
make  the  soil  permeable  by  digging  and  trenching  in  the  winter 
months,  and  then  it  would  be  found  that  at  seed-sowing  time  the 
soil  would  work  down  finely,  and  be  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive  the  seeds.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stiff  soil  after 
this  treatment  is  not  easily  worked-down  by  the  rake.  Soils  of 
this  nature  should  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  lighter  soils 
at  every  opportunity,  especially  at  the  time  of  working  the 
ground  down  for  sowing.  A  little  addition  of  lighter  mould 
would  assist  the  seed  to  vegetate. 

Always  choose  a  drying  day  if  possible  for  seed-sowing,  and 
work  the  soil  down  as  finely  as  is  called  for  by  the  size  of  the  seed. 
For  instance,  the  strong  vegetating  power  of  Peas  does  not 
require  such  a  finely  worked.soil  as  that  of  Carrots  or  Lettuces. 
A  seed  absorbs  moisture  before  it  can  germinate ;  and  take  it  as 
a  rule,  the  smaller  the  seed  the  finer  the  soil  should  be,  in  order 
that  it  may  the  better  perform  its  functions  through  being 
placed  in  closer  contact  with  it. 

Next  we  come  to  the  depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  sown. 
In  this  matter  many  are  likely  to  fall  into  error.    If  seeds  are 
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buried  too  deeply,  and  especially  at  an  early  season,  many  fail 
to  come  up,  and  many  of  those  that  do  germinate  are  weakly. 
In  support  of  this  I  will  quote  a  very  useful  passape  in  Johnson's 
"  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening."  It  says,  "  The  absolute 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  a  reason  why  seeds  will 
not  germinate  if  buried  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the 
earth's  surface,  and  why  clayey  soils  often  fail  of  having  a  good 
plant — an  impervious  coating  of  clay  enveloping  the  seed  and 
preventing  the  air's  access."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  M.  Burger 
found  that  "seeds  of  Rye  buried  1  inch  below  the  surface  had 
their  leaves  above  it  in  eight  days  and  a  half,  whereas  those  at 
a  depth  of  C  inches  had  only  just  sprouted  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
two  days ;"  and  further  it  says,  '*  Too  deep  sowing  iLflicts  another 
injury,  though  it  be  not  at  such  a  depth  as  to  entirely  prevent 
germination.  It  so  oonsnmes  the  matter  of  the  seed  in  forming 
the  useless  elongation  of  stalk  necessary  to  bring  the  leaves 
above  the  surface  that  all  further  progress  in  vegetation  has 
been  prevented."  Enough  is  here  quoted  to  warn  anyone  of  the 
dangers  of  deep  sowing,  and  I  would  rather  err  the  other  way, 
because  when  the  plants  are  up  surface  soil  can  be  conveniently 
added. 

No  doubt  genial  weather  has  much  to  do  with  the  quickness  at 
which  seeds  vegetate,  because  heat  and  moisture  are  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  influencing  their  progressive  power.  We  find  that 
in  the  case  of  such  small  seeds  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Lobelias, 
and  many  others  that  these  should  not  be  buried  under  the  soil 
at  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  thickness  of  the  seeds  them- 
selves, but  then  when  germination  has  begun  such  a  shallow 
covering  should  be  kept  continually  moist,  not  so  much  by  fre- 
quently watering  as  by  a  damp  covering  of  moss  until  the  seed- 
Ungs  are  welt  up  and  have  rooted  into  the  soil  sufficiently  to  bear 
a  little  light  and  air  to  add  to  their  strength. — Thos.  Eecokd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

"We  like  to  have  all  the  nailing  done  early ;  and  as  our  wall 
trees  receive  nearly  all  the  pruning  and  training  they  require 
during  the  late  summer  months,  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the 
wint'.r  except  to  look  over  the  trees,  to  re-arrange  the  young 
wood,  and  replace  anyfastenings  that  have  decayed.  Wherethere 
is  a  very  large  extent  of  walls  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  not 
more  than  sufficient  assistance  to  do  the  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  have 
all  the  wall-pruning  and  nailing  done  in  good  time,  the  more  bo 
when  the  winter  has  been  severe ;  for  even  if  men  are  sent  to 
such  work  they  cannot  do  it  with  the  thermometer  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  Peach  %vall  is  generally  left  to  the  last,  and 
to  make  satisfactory  work  of  this  it  is  best  to  undo  the  trees 
entirely  from  the  walls. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Peach  as  a  wall  tree.  Nearly  all  stone  fruits  require  a  deep 
clayey  soil  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  and  to  grow  the  Peach 
well  the  soil  mast  be  deep  good  clayey  loam,  not  stiff  adhesive 
clay.  If  the  soil  contains  too  much  clay,  the  best  corrective  to 
it  is  good  leaf  mould  as  free  as  possible  from  decayed  wood ;  if 
the  ground  is  not  naturally  dry  it  must  be  drained.  On  the 
other  hand,  light  sandy  soil  may  be  improved  by  adding  stiff 
clay.  First,  as  to  young  trees.  Of  course  they  were  selected 
and  planted  in  the  position  intended  for  them  in  November,  and 
the  ground  will  have  sunk  down  enough  by  this  time  to  allow  of 
the  trees  being  pruned  and  nailed.  The  trees  if  they  were 
selected  from  a  good  nursery  will  have  three,  five,  or  seven 
shoots.  Now  some  growers  would  cut  off  two-thirds  from  the 
length  of  these  growths,  but  if  the  trees  were  planted  at  the 
right  time,  and  had  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  length  should  be  cut  off  close.  But  no  rule  can  he  laid 
down,  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
trees.  The  two  lower  shoots  should  be  brought  down  to  an 
almost  horizontal  position,  then  the  centre  growth  must  be 
trained  vertically,  and  the  other  growths  equidistant  between 
them.  The  same  system  holds  good  with  the  large  bearing 
trees  ;  the  main  branches  should  be  nailed-in  first,  and  the 
young  bearing  wood  must  be  judiciously  placed  between  them. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  cut-bac-k  any  of  the  young  wood  it  must 
be  cut  at  a  triple  bud ;  the  middle  bud  of  the  three  is  usually  a 
leaf  bud.  Very  few  of  the  smaller  growths  are  furnished  with 
leaf  buds  except  the  point  of  the  shoot,  which  is  always  one. 
The  round  buds  are  all  flower  buds,  and  to  cut  at  one  of  them 
is  to  destroy  the  growth,  as  no  shoot  will  be  produced.  If  the 
protecting  material  is  not  in  good  condition  it  must  be  seen  to 
at  once.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  nailed  this  may  be 
fixed  if  the  canvas  can  be  rolled  up  under  the  projecting  coping, 
where  it  is  protected  from  rain. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  intended  to  be  regrafted  should  be 
headed-down  at  once  if  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  grafts 
may  be  put  on  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  sap  is  in  motion. 
There  is  nothing  now  requiring  to  be  done  amongst  the  pyramid 
and  other  trees  in  the  borders.  The  ground  between  them  has 
been  manured  and  dug. 


VINEBIE8. 

There  is  now  plenty  of  work  in  the  early  houses,  training  and 
stopping  the  laterals  which  are  now  pushing  very  rapidly. 
Some  varieties  of  Grapes  do  better  trained  on  what  is  usually 
termed  the  short-spur  system  than  others  ;  the  free-bearing 
varieties,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady 
Downe's,  Royal  Vineyard,  Mrs.  Piuce's  Black  Muscat,  and  a  few 
others  may  be  spurred  pretty  closely  back  year  after  year,  and 
still  continue  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Other  sorts  must 
either  have  the  spurs  left  longer  or  young  wood  must  be  trained- 
up  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  annually.  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Golden  Champion,  Gros  Guillaume,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
White  Frontignan  must  be  classed  amongst  those  that  succeed 
best  with  frequent  renewals  of  the  young  wood.  The  Canon 
Hall  MuEcat  will  not  show  bunches  at  all  from  clofely-spurred 
laterals  on  an  old  rod.  We  train  the  lateral  growth3  all  about 
the  same  angle,  say  45'^ ;  some  persons  train  the  young  wood  in 
a  horizontal  direction  from  the  rod,  but  this  is  not  usual. 

Our  Vines  are  now  in  flower,  so  that  a  higher  temperature  ia 
being  kept  up  with  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
Muscat  house  is  about  75°  at  night,  and  the  Hamburgh  house 
70°  in  very  cold  weather.  If  the  glass  registers  5°  less  than  thia 
we  do  not  mind  it.  The  bunches  are  gently  shaken  twice  a-day, 
about  10  A.M.  and  1  p.m.  Late  houses  are  all  ready  to  start,  bnt 
we  shall  not  hurry  them  at  present,  as  the  houses  are  so  useful 
for  bedding  plants  until  they  can  be  placed  under  canvas  out  of 
doors. 

Red  spider  may  be  expected  very  soon  to  appear  In  the 
earliest  houses.  A  correspondent,  "  J.  C,"  makes  some  remarks 
on  destroying  it  last  week.  His  plan  is  reasonable  and  well 
worth  a  trial,  but  he  ought  not  to  say  that  "it  answers  no 
good  purpose  to  paint  the  pipes  with 'sulphur,  but  the  reverse." 
Now  we  have  repeatedly  painted  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
sulphur  and  destroyed  the  spider.  I  have  had  so  much  ex- 
perience in  this  that  I  can  tell  whether  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  pipes  is  strong  enough  by  remaining  in  the  house  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  the  fumes  are  strong  enough  the  fire  is 
checked  at  once.  Mr.  Rivers  in  one  of  his  books  recommended 
slaking  lime  in  the  house  and  throwing  a  handful  of  sulphur 
upon  it.  This  we  tried  once,  but  the  lime  was  not  strong  enough. 
Better  lime  was  obtained  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  the  same 
process  was  repeated  in  a  house  of  splendid  Grapes  just  colour- 
ing, with  the  result  that  almost  every  leaf  was  killed  in  the 
house,  and  the  crop  lost  for  that  season.  That  was  my  first 
and  last  attempt  with  lime.  We  only  used  a  9  or  10  inch  pot- 
ful  of  lime,  but  it  caused  the  sulphur  to  burst  into  a  flame.  Of 
ooturse,  the  pot  was  hurried-out  immediately  the  flame  was  seen. 

PEACH   HOUSE. 

When  the  trees  in  the  early  house  are  in  flower  the  atmo- 
sphere ought  not  to  be  very  moist — only  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  drying  heat  of  the  pipes.  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  trees 
should  be  well  syringed  to  wash  off  decaying  petals,  and  the 
syringing  to  be  continued  daily.  The  Peach  is  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  red  spider  even  than  Vines,  but  to  syringe  the 
Vines  would  be  to  sadly  mar  the  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
whereas  the  Peach  is  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  free  use  of 
the  syringe  or  garden  engine.  Of  course  the  water  must  be  a 
little  warm.  All  water  used  for  syringing  ought  to  be.  The 
water-pots  ought  to  be  filled  with  water  and  placed  upon  the 
hot-water  pipes,  the  water  will  thus  be  slightly  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Continue  to  disbud,  not  rubbing-off  all  the  shoots  that  will 
ultimately  be  removed ;  to  do  so  may  check  the  trees.  One 
growth  at  the  base  and  one  as  a  leader  to  each  shoot  is  the 
proper  number  to  leave  on.  When  the  trees  are  in  good  health 
the  fruit  may  be  severely  tiiinned  very  soon  after  it  is  set. 
About  double  the  quantity  that  will  ultimately  be  allowed  to 
ripon  should  be  left  on  until  nearly  the  stoning  period.  If  it  is 
all  right  after  stoning  begins  very  few  fruits  will  drop.  We 
have  thinned  our  fruit  on  the  pot  trees  to  the  required  number 
before  stoning,  and  have  lost  but  very  few  from  dropping  off. 
The  inside  borders  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  When  in 
full  growth  the  Peach  requires  a  large  supply,  and  dryness  at  the 
roots  is  very  injurious. 

CUCCMBEB   HOUSE. 

The  instructions  given  in  previous  numbers  are  bo  much  like 
what  is  being  done  in  this  department  that  little  additional  need 
be  said.  We  keep  the  night  temperature  up  to  70°  now,  rising 
to  85°  or  90°  in  sunshine.  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  suits  Cucumbers,  but  they  may  be  overdone  with 
moisture.  In  our  small  house  are  two  9-feet  lengths  of  water 
troughs,  and  when  these  were  both  kept  filled  with  steaming 
water  the  leaves  became  flabby  aud  thin  in  texture.  When  one 
of  the  troughs  was  emptied  an  improvement  was  speedily 
apparent  in  the  general  health  of  the  Cucumber  plants.  The 
importance  of  suffiiiient  ventilation  was  found  out  by  accident. 
The  young  man  in  charge  used  to  open  the  top  ventilators  only, 
until  it  was  observed  that  the  plants  were  gradually  becoming 
weakly,  when  we  tried  opening  the  front  sashes  just  a  little,  ad- 
mitting less  air  at  the  top ;  this  soon  told  upon  the  plants  for 
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the  better.  The  modern  system  of  glazing  with  large  panes 
fitted  closely  almost  entirely  excludes  air,  except  what  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  veutilatore. 

GKEENHOUSE    AND    CONSEUVATOUY. 

The  cold  ■winds  and  unfavourable  weather  at  this  season 
Bhould  urge  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  mako  the  above  stractures 
attractive.  Wo  always  contrive  to  have  the  best  display  from 
now  until  the  end  of  June ;  by  that  time  plenty  of  flowers  can 
be  obtained  out  of  doors.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  careful  how 
the  ventilators  are  optned.  If  the  house  is  constructed  with 
the  ventilators  to  open  on  either  side  it  is  very  easy  to  air  the 
house  on  that  side  opposite  to  which  tho  wind  is  blowing,  and 
if  the  wind  is  not  blowing  quite  a  gale  the  side  next  the  wind 
should  be  opened  a  little. 

We  are  now  busy  with  the  Chrysanthemums.  Specimen 
plants  are  being  trained,  and  as  they  require  it  are  repotted. 
Tho  specimens  are  grown  for  exhibition,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  started  early,  for  although  size  does  not  go  before 
quality,  size  and  quality  combined  are  the  most  desirable  objects 
to  aim  at.  The  growing  shoots  are  carefully  tied  down  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  The  plants  intended  for  cut  blooms  are 
now  in  a  cool  frame,  to  which  air  is  freely  admitted.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  fumigate  them  to  prevent  green  fly  from  spreading 
This  pest  must  be  destroyed  at  once. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secbetaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
Liverpool   (Spring  Show).     March  5th.     Mr,  R.  Wilson  Ker,  6,  BaBnetfc 

Street,  Church  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
Leeds  (Spring  Show).    March  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  G.   Forbes,   103,   Hyde 

Park  Iload,  Sec. 
Bristol   (Spring  Show).    M^irch  22nd  and  23rd.     Mr.  G.  Weblej,  Holm 

Wood,  Westburj-upon-Trym,  Hod.  Sec. 
Glasgow.    March  '2%h,  May  liitb,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F. 

GUb.  Doughail,  16',  Oinnin'T  Street.  Sec. 
KoYAL  Caledonian  HohTicuLTUEAL  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 

and  September  13th. 
WSBTJiiNSTER   AQUARitiM.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  Maj 

80th  and  31st,  July  5th  and  6th. 
TiVEETON.     May  24th  and  25th.     Messrs.  A.  Payue  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     Jane  2nd  to  9th.      Mr.  Bruco  FindJay, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
SoDTHAMProN.    Jano  5th,  and  Aagast  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

39,  York  Street.  Sec. 
Maj:d9tone   (Roses).     June  2l9t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensbed,  Rockstow,  Maid- 

Btone,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2lRt  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Reioate  (Roses).     June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Freasurer. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).     Junw  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
Southport.     July  6th,  6th.  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Rosea).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MituheU,  Sec. 
Wimbledon.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  Sec. 
Brighodse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    Anguyt  2ud.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  See. 
Clay  Cross.    August  I5th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  16th  and  I7th.    Aduite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

George  Tateg,  29,  Little  Uaderbank,  Soathport. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Jamea  Backhouse  it  Son,  York. — Supplementary  List  of  New 
and  Mare  Alpine  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  should   be  directed   either  to    "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Pablisher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.    We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  ani  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mis  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  thoso  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send   more  than  two   or  three 
qaestions    at  once.      AU    articles   intended    for  insertion 
Bhould  be  written  on  one  side  of   the  paper  only.      We 
cannot  reply  to  qaestions  through  the  post. 
Books  (Cultivator). — The  "Fern  Book''  ia  preparing  for  pablication. 
Garden  Plans  (f>.   Q.  B.).— We  know  of  no  work  teaching  the  mere 
elements  of  encii  drawing.    London's  edition  of  Reptnn's"  Landscape  Garden- 
ing" is  full  of  information  relative  to  drawing  and  designing  gardens. 

"White    Cyclamen    (Hercfordian). — It  is  not  uncommon.     We  cannot 
answer  jour  other  query. 

AucDBA  Berries  (Catechumen). — ^An  answer  in  onr  last  number  contains 
the  information  you  ask  for. 


Pednino  FnriT  Trees  (A.  C.I.— Mr.  Rivera  has  pnblished  "The  Minia^ 
ture  Fruit  Garden,"  which  containa  directions  for  some  kinds  of  pruning. 
Its  price  13  Bs. 

Fdnous  on  Beech  Trkes  (If.  F.). — A  creamy  mixture  of  lime  in  a  brine 
of  common  salt  applied  with  a  bruHh  will  destroy  it.  Some  soot  added  to  the 
mixture  prevents  the  whiteness  beints'  an  objection. 

TnujA  ADREA  Injured  by  Di)os  (F.  M.  8.). — Doga,  not  cats,  have  caused 
the  injury,  and  heyond  what  you  have  done  to  prevent  a  recnrreuce  ul  the  evil 
ynu  can  add  nothing  ;  coni^euinl  Weather  will  do  the  rest.  Wo  cuuldnot  with- 
out seeina  the  shrubs  tell  wh'  tlier  they  will  recover,  AU  the  parts  affected  as 
you  describe  will  die,  and  probably  the  plants  if  the  stems  are  injured. 

Heeling  Broccoli  (TiUm). — It  is  done  to  protect  the  plants,  or  rather 
their  stems,  from  deetructioo  by  severe  W3ather,  the  soil  being  taken  out  at 
the  back  of  tho  plant  in  a  sort  of  trench,  into  which  is  laid  the  stem  of  the 
plant  with  its  head  inclining  northwards,  the  whole  of  the  stem  up  to  the 
nock  being  covered  with  soil,  and  the  roots  which  will  be  exposed  by  the 
operation  being  also  covered  with  soil,  previous  to  which  a  good  watering  ia 
given  if  the  weather  ba  dry.  Laveriug  cher-k'^  growth,  and  enables  the  plants 
to  withstand  severe  weather  better  than  those  not  opsrated  on.  It  should  be 
done  the  early  part  of  November. 

Pruning  Recently- planted  Vines  (A  Young  Qardener). — The  Vines 
with  cauea  6  feet  lorg  should  he  cut-bick  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or 
where  you  wish  to  originate  side  shoots  or  spurs  ;  but  as  the  time  is  past  for 
pruning  without  a  certainty  of  bleefiiug  we  should  depress  the  points  of  tho 
canes  from  whence  you  wish  shoots  originated,  and  rub  off  the  eyes  from 
which  you  do  not  require  shootw,  and  should  not  leave  more  than  three 
shoots— two  side  shoots  and  a  leader,  removing  all  others.  Leave  the  fruiting 
canes  in  the  pots. 

Pruning  Peach  Trees  (/(/rm).— Cat-hack  the  atrong  shoots  half  their 
length,  and  the  moderately  strong  about  one-third,  and  the  others  in  pro- 
portion to  their  strength.  The  trues  will  be  weakf  ned  by  removd.1,  and  unless 
pruned  they  will  make  a  very  poor  growth  this  season. 

Grafting  Pears  (F.  J.). — Better  not  insert  more  than  one  or  two  grafts 
in  a  stock,  and  as  near  a  foot  from  the  ground  as  practicable.  A  dozen  to 
eighteen  grafts  on  each  tree  would  in  a  meas-ure  fail,  and  if  all  grew  the 
upper  grafts  would  ha  the  most  vigorous,  appropriating  the  sap.  Fur  a 
pjramid  you  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upward,  forming  the  tree 
in  the  second  as  in  the  first  instance. 

Management  of  Bedding  Plants  (Idem). — A  fortnight  ia  too  short  a 
time  for  keeping  bedding  plants  in  bottom  beat  after  potting.  They  should 
he  kept  in  the  heat  until  well  rooted,  the  mots  workiag  freely  in  the  fresh 
soil;  the  plants  should  then  bs  hardened  off,  placed  in  the  cold  frame,  and 
kept  rather  close  for  a  time. 

Pruning  Roses  ON  Manetti  Stocks  (/(/cm).~Cnt  away  all  the  old  and  weak 
shoots,  and  shorten  the  others  to  four  or  eii  eyes  according  to  their  strength ; 
but  at  the  distance  your  plants  are  apart  wo  should  have  at  least  twice  the 
number  of  shoots  you  name,  having  some  of  the  weaker  wood  pruned  to 
two  or  three  eyes.     Now  is  a  proper  lime  to  prune  them. 

Transplanting  Hollies  from  Woods  [A  Novice). — The  best  time  to 
transplant  Hollies  from  sach  a  position  as  you  describe  is  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  first  week  in  May,  according  as  the  season  is  forward  or  late, 
they  being  best  moved  when  commencing  growth.  We  do  not  think  you 
will  have  much  success,  as  the  roots  are  often  long  and  fibreless  near  the 
stem,  and  being  in  the  shade  they  do  not,  when  moved  to  the  open,  do  nearly 
so  well  as  those  grown  in  full  exposuio  proviously.  We  should  now  take  out 
a  trench  all  around  the  trees  2feeb  from  the  stem,  cutting  off  all  routs  in  the 
trench,  and  going  down  as  deeply  as  tlie  roots  extend.  We  should  then  fill 
in  the  trench  and  leave  thera  until  April  twelvemonths,  when  you  may  be 
able,  from  fibres  being  formed  nearer  the  stem,  to  move  with  a  ball,  at  least 
doubling  the  hope  of  successf  al  removal. 

Propagating  Variegated  EaoNVMUs  (A.  J.). — Take  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  after  they  become  rather  firm  lu  July  or  August,  and  insert  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  warm  border,  covering  with  a  handglass,  and  shading  from  sun,  or 
insert  in  pans  or  pots,  and  pla'^e  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded. 
Young  shoots  strike  sooner  in  gentle  heat. 

Pruning  Clematis  Jackmani  (Iilt'in\. — Cut  awaytheold  and  bare  shoots, 
and  leave  those  which  have  firm  ripe  wood  with  prominent  eye^  at  about  a 
foot  distance  apart,  removing  only  thtir  points  down  to  good  eyes.  If  you 
want  shoots  at  the  base  you  must  cub  back  some  of  the  slioots  so  as  to  give 
others  at  the  places  required. 

TaiMMiNG  Newly-planted  Hornbeam  Hedge  (Sussex). — We  ehonld  not 
trim  it  this  year,  but  allow  it  to  beL^ome  established,  and  before  growth  takes 
place  nest  year  trim-in  rather  closely. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  {Idem).~It  would  succeed  against  a  wall  if  the 
ground  were  well  drained  so  as  to  insure  dryness,  but  except  in  very  warm 
sheltered  situations  it  is  not  hardy.  It  is  sufhcient  if  the  soil  be  damp,  a 
wet  soil  only  making  it  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold. 

Planting  Hardy  Aquatics  IH.  H.  F.).— The  best  time  ia  during  March 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  but  it  may  ba  practised  at  almost  any 
season,  but  preferably  in  the  sprmg. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Vines  [C.  B.). — We  have  no  information,  but  we 
should  not  object  to  applying  1  lb.  dissulved  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  Try  it 
to  one  Vine,  and  inform  us  of  tho  effect. 

Handlighfs  (Cheshire  Amateur).  —  We  cannot  give  the  information. 
Write  to  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Setting  CucuirEEE  Blossoms  (A  Beginner). — Apply  a  stamen  of  a  mala 
flower  to  the  pistil  of  each  female  llower.  "The  Garden  Manual"  will  suit 
yuu.  You  can  have  it  free  by  post  if  you  enclose  twenty  postage  stamps 
with  your  address. 

Annuals  for  Ross  House  (B.  B.).— For  your  unheated  Rose  bouse  Tro- 
paeolums  and  Convolvuluses  would  be  suitable  for  covering  space  quickly 
and  effectively.  Tropteolum  canarien8e,T.  Lobbianum,  and  other  varieties  are 
rapid-growing  free-flowering  annuals.  Cjnvolvulua  majjr,  Ipomea  limbata 
elegautissima,  and  I.  Quamociit  may  be  grown,  sowing  the  seed  in  April 
where  the  pliints  are  intended  to  flower,  except  the  la'^ter,  which  should  ba 
sown  in  heat  and  the  seedlings  transplanted,  as  also  should  Lophospermum 
scandens  and  ornamental  Gouids  in  variety. 

Annuals  for  Bedding  (Simscx). — Convolvulus  tricolor  splendens  forms  a 
fine  blue  bed,  and  is  lasting;  Saponaria  calabrica  makes  a  splendid  pink  bed 
of  long  continuance ;  KaBtortlum  King  of  Tom  Thumbs  affords  scarlet,  and 
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Tagetee  eignata  pumila  yellow.  The  three  first  Earned  may  be  sown  ia  the 
beds  early  in  March  in  drills,  coveriBg  the  seeds  with  their  own  thicknesa  of 
fine  soil.  Tagetes  with  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Petunias,  and 
Indian  Pinks  are  better  raised  in  gentle  heat,  tranepUnticg  the  seedlings  in 
rich  light  eoil,  and  at  no  period  suflering  them  to  become  drawn  by  sowing 
too  thickly  or  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  heat.  Unle*-8  you  have  meana  to 
i!Tow  the  plants  on  gently  and  steadily  it  wculd  be  preferable  to  'Jefer  sowing 
the  seed  until  the  last  days  of  April  or  the  first  days  of  May,  sowicg  then  in 
rich  light  eoil  on  a  warm  south  border  ia  the  open  air.  All  or  any  of  the 
above  will  be  useful  supplements  to  your  ordinary  bedding  plants. 

Pruning  Markchai,  Kiel  Rose  (TTi/ia).— Bo  not  cut  away  more  than 
the  unripened  points  of  the  ehoote,  leaving  the  shoots  of  8  or  10  feot  their 
Jail  length  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  It  is  a  Tea-scented  kind,  and  there- 
fore a  continuous  bloomer. 

Culture  of  Hedycuium  Gardnerianum  (H.  B.). — Repot  when  it  begins 
to  grow,  removing  the  loose  soil,  and  give  a  moderate  shift.  Water  mode- 
rately (or  a  time,  but  when  in  free  growth  water  freely,  maintaining  a  moist 
atmosphere,  affording  a  light  position.  "When  the  growth  is  complete  admit 
more  air,  keeping  drier  and  fully  exposed  to  light.  In  winter  keep  rather 
dry  and  cool,  but  safe  from  frott,  cutting  away  the  old  stems  when  yellow. 
Sandy  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  fourth  each  of  leaf  soil  and 
old  cow  dung,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  is  a  suitable  compost. 

Dividing  CuRYsaNTnEMUJis  {Idem). — Take  off  the  rooted  offsets  and 
insert  them  three  in  a  4-inch  pot  around  the  sides,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame 
until  establiehed,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift  into  7-inch 
pots,  stopping  when  6  inches  high;  or  divide  the  plants,  and  retaining  three 
to  five  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  each  division,  and  pot  each  singly,  trim- 
ming-in  the  roots  so  as  to  be  potted  in  5-inch  pots. 

Sowing  Walnuts  (B.S.).— It  is  beat  to  sow  them  in  the  open  grotmdin 
the  autumn,  when  they  will  come  up  in  the  spring.  They  may  still  be  sown, 
placing  the  nuts  about  2  inches  in  the  ground.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
trained  to  single  stems  before  allowing  them  to  branch.  The  height  of  the 
stems  may  vary  from  6  to  20  feet  long.    Walnut  trunks  are  very  valuable. 

Training  Vines  (L.  H.).— We  approve  of  fixing  the  wires  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  the  lateral  growths  may  be  trained  horizontally,  but  we  prefer 
training  them  at  an  angle  of  45''  to  the  rod.  It  is  piubably  ordinary  mould 
that  is  around  the  buds;  it  would  not  be  mildew  after  you  had  coated  the 
rods  with  Gi&huret  compound.  We  hardly  know  how  to  answer  your  next 
question;  it  is,  "  Are  coals  injurious  to  plants?"  Burning  coals  would  be  if 
the  smoke  and  plants  were  confined  together  in  a  house.  A  few  pieces  of 
coal  strewed  on  the  ground  would  not  be  injurious. 

Plants  fob  Bedding  (fl.  R.  C.).— Tagetes  signata  pumila,  Perilla  nankin- 
•ensis,  Centaurea  candid  is  sim  a,  Ageratum,  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  Mesem- 
bryauthemum  tricolor  could  all  be  used  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  liou  merely  say  "Geraniums,"  which  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  term  to  use  when  you  write  for  the  information  yon  desire. 

North  Lawn  Flowers  (Amateur). — The  Lobelia  and  Alternanthera 
■:70uld,  in  a  warm  shaded  place,  retain  their  beauty  longer  than  if  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

Growing  Garlic,  &c.  {J.  B.,  South  Hactncy).— Send  ns  five  postage 
PtampB  and  your  full  address  and  order  "  Kitchen  Gardening  for  the  Many." 
It  contains  Edl  yoa  ask  for  and  much  more. 

Slow-comeustion  Boiler  (A.  B.  C). — We  have  no  experience  of  thig 
boiler.  Write  to  the  maker  and  tell  him  your  difficulties.  Other  answers 
n«xt  w«ek. 

Insects  Destroying  Iris  reticulata  (Q.  S.).— The  beetle  "having de- 
voured Is.  6d.  in  the  shape  of  a  plant"  is  the  common  Carabus  hortensia. 
The  species  of  the  genua  Carabus  are  eminently  insectivorous,  their  prey 
consisting  of  larva,  herbivorous  beetles,  and  other  insects,  one  of  the 
Epecies,  C.  auratns,  being  known  in  France  under  the  common  name  of 
"  Le  Jardinier,"  or  The  Gardener,  from  the  services  it  renders  in  gardens 
by  destroying  numbers  of  female  cockchafers  when  in  the  act  of  depositing 
thfcir  eggs — hence  we  doubt  the  statement  of  "  G.  S."  that  C.  hortensis  had 
devoured  his  Iris,  supposing  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  some  other 
insect.  Can  "G.  S."  supply  evidence  to  prove  C.  hortensis  to  have  been  the 
real  culprit  ?— L  O.  W. 

Names  of  Fruits  (C.  Y.,  3for(Za/.'c].— Shepherd's  Newington.  {W.  G.).— 
1,  Tower  of  Glammis;  2,  Baldwin.  (O.  C.).— 1,  Rousselet  De  Jonghe;  No.  2 
is  March  Bertramot,  and  not  Comte  de  Lamy.  {Comuiught  Subscriber). — 
1,  Cornish  Gillifiower;  2,  Not  known;  S,  Loan's  Pearmain  ;  4,  Damelow's 
Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants  {Suhscrilnr^  Co.  Corf:). — Berberis  japonica.  [Mrs. 
Huddle  stone). — The  large  leaf,  Cyclamen  europaeam;  the  round-leaved  Cycla- 
men coum;  the  blue  flower,  Omphalodes  verna.  (F.  R.  F.). — Yours  are 
florists'  flowers,  of  which  we  cannot  name  varieties,  they  are  too  much  ahke. 
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POULTRY  FARMING. 


"  A.  B."  writes  to  us  for  information,  bat  as  his  locality  is  not 
named  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  advise.  Wo  confess  we  do 
not  believe  in  poultry  rearing  and  in  keeping  hens  for  eggs  for 
purely  domestic  purposes.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  few  fowls 
kept  about  a  house  do  not  answer,  for  they  do,  and  very  often 
well,  and  there  are  not  many  country  houses  without  them  ;  but 
to  go  in  for  a  large  number  because  a  few  pay,  on  the  principle 
that  because  ten  hens  lay  1200  eggs  in  a  year  that  twenty  hens 
must  lay  2100,  is  where  the  mistake  is  so  often  made,  and  which 
brings  such  woeful  disappointment  on  the  breeder.  No;  we  do 
not  believe  in  poultry  farming  on  the  scale  which  so  many  think 
would  pay — namely,  of  hiring  so  many  perches  of  land,  and  erect- 
ing houses,  stocking  the  runs,  and  then  waiting  for  profits.  We 
fear  patience  has  to  come  into  use  greatly  in  such  a  case ;  for  put- 
ting aside  a  per-centage  for  interest  on  money  expended,  paying 
for  food,  rent,  labour,  and  such  like  mast  leave  only  a  tiny  balance 


on  the  credit  side,  and  then  only  when  the  proprietor  does  not 
leave  the  work  to  attendants  but  does  the  greater  part  himself, 
and  is  always  at  hand  to  superintend.  The  profits  made  by  the 
Sussex  and  other  county  cottagers  are  of  course  great ;  but  then 
they  work  on  a  small  scale,  and  are  so  able  to  feed  the  birds  and 
attend  to  them  much  more  than  if  they  had  larger  numbers. 
When  their  chickens  are  ready  the  higglers  come  round  and 
collect  them,  and  then  other  broods  are  brought  up  to  take  their 
places  ;  but  it  is  only  beciuse  of  the  small  size  of  their  under- 
takings that  they  may  make  at  times  forty  per  cent,  or  even 
more,  as  no  doubt  they  sometimes  do ;  but  once  they  were  to 
get  overstocked  their  game  would  be  done. 

We  can  never  recommend  anyone  to  invest  money  on  laying 
out  yards  for  poultry  for  table  purposes.  The  expense  would 
be  great  and  the  results  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proved  by  many  to  be  a  failure,  and  "  The  Poultry  Book"  tells 
us,  too,  that  these  establishments  always  collapse.  They  have 
had  a  very  fair  trial  and  the  food  has  been  various  and  good,  but 
never  has  any  real  success  been  recorded.  Companies,  too,  have 
been  started,  but  the  prospectus  has  invariably  been  drawn  up 
upon  some  foolish  and  ridiculous  basis,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
they  did  not  answer  or  would  not  have  done  had  they  struggled 
into  life. 

The  largest  scale  of  poultry  farming  for  domestic  purposes 
that  can  ever  be  attempted  with  success  arc  the  poultry  yards 
connected  with  large  farms.  In  such  a  case  at  one  homestead 
it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  more  than  two  runs  where  the 
birds  could  have  perfect  freedom  and  unlimited  runs.  Were  we 
going  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  poultry  for  eggs  and  chickens 
we  should  try  and  rent  the  farmyard  of  some  large  farm  for  the 
run  of  the  birds  alone.  We  believe  this  can  be  done  and  is 
actually  being  done.  The  food  collected  by  the  birds  themselves 
in  their  wanderings  over  yards  among  the  loose  manure,  around 
the  cornstacks,  in  the  fields,  and  in  such  places  is  immense,  and 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  them  fed,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  in  the  most  robust  health.  Ducks,  too,  might 
be  added  with  success.  Turkeys  we  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  In  no  way  depreciating  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
delicate  and  get  in  the  way  of  growing  chickens.  Such  a  farm 
we  would  stock  with  Black  Hamburghs  for  laying,  and  Brahma- 
Dorkings  for  table  and  sitting  purposes.  No  doubt  others  can 
recommend  breeds  which  with  them  have  been  very  useful 
and  prolific,  in  which  case  people  would  use  their  own  discre- 
tion in  their  choice.  We  have  found  Black  Hamburghs  wonder- 
ful layers  of  good-sized  eggs  when  kept  in  a  farmyard,  and  we 
know  the  meat  of  Brahma-Dorkings  is  juicy  and  good.  A  good- 
sized  farmyard  where  the  cornstacks  and  foddering  yards  are 
numerous  should  take  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hens.  We  would 
never  go  beyond  that  number.  Supposing  the  birds  could  not 
be  divided  and  all  had  to  run  together  we  would  substitute 
Houdans  for  Black  Hamburghs,  as  the  former  are  good  layers 
and  they  make  a  good  table  cross,  otherwise  the  Hamburgh  eggs 
would  be  used  for  sitting,  perhaps,  which  would  hardly  produce 
pretty  table  chickens. 

For  cocks  we  should  have  a  large-bodied  Brahma  with  not 
heavily-feathered  legs,  or  the  first  cross  between  a  Coloured 
Dorking  and  a  Brahma.  Three  or  four  or  more  would  live 
peacefully  together  if  properly  managed,  and  each  would  most 
likely  take  a  certain  number  of  ladies  under  his  chaperonage. 
By  always  letting  the  cocks  be  of  different  ages  and  hatched  one 
under  the  other  we  have  generally  noticed  that  the  younger  are 
afraid  of  the  older,  and  run  from  them. 

Supposing,  of  course,  it  would  be  practicable  to  hire  some  farm 
homestead  for  the  fowls  only,  we  think  a  fair  price  might  safely 
be  paid  for  rent,  as  with  personal  supervision  the  results  should 
be  good;  but  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  looking-up 
the  eggs  regularly,  for  the  hens  would  be  sure  to  lay  in  mangers, 
and  cribs,  and  out-of-the-way  places  where  two-legged  foxes 
would  always  be  ready  to  lay  their  hands  on  any  stray  eggs. 

We  hope  we  have  not  damped  "  A.  B.'s"  ardour  as  a  rising 
poultry  farmer  in  embryo,  but  we  cannot  recommend  anyone  to 
enclose  wire  runs  for  keeping  birds  for  eggs  and  rearing  for 
table  ;  for  as  we  said,  many  good  and  practical  people  have  tried 
it  and  found  it  not  to  pay. — W. 


PROFITABLE   POULTRY-KEEPING. 

In  our  issue  on  February  10th  Mr.  Webb  stated  his  experience 
under  the  above  title.  A  correspondent  asked  for  more  particu- 
lars, and  in  reply  Mr.  Webb  has  obliged  us  by  sending  the  follow- 
ing details ; — 

On  February  1st,  1875,  I  began  with  ten  hens  and  one  cook. 
On  February  ist,  1876, 1  had  in  stock  forty-three  fowls.  I  killed 
during  the  twelve  months  thirty.  The  average  cost  of  food,  &c., 
has  been  £1  per  month.  Indian  corn  is  IGs.  Gd.  to  18s.  Gd.  per 
bag.  Tyler's  patent  poultry  meal,  18s.  per  hundredweight. 
Price  of  eggs  in  January,  seven  to  nine  for  Is. ;  in  February, 
ten  for  Is.  Fowls  fetch  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  each.  My  success  would 
have  been  greater  had  I  not  set  four  hens  with  Duck's  eggs,  and 
'  reared  only  seven,  which  I  killed  and  reckoned  above  as  fowls 
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Tluis  I  lost  much  time  with  four  out  of  ten  hens.  Tbis  month 
(February)  I  am  certain  of  four  hundred  eggs,  and  I  have  two 
hatches  of  chickens. 


DUBBING  OF  ALL  GAME   COCKS. 

I  AM  -very  glad  to  find  that  my  few  words  on  this  subject  have 
called  forth  two  somewhat  long  letters.  If  a  pond  stagnant  and 
foul  remains  undisturbed  it  may  be  doing  abundant  miechief  to 
those  near.  But  it  is  not  so  very  offensive.  It  is  an  old  pond,  it 
is  mantled  with  green,  and  has  a  decent  look,  and  people  tolerate, 
KT  forget,  or  rather  like  it;  but  get  it  well  stirred  up,  let  its 
hidden  nastiness  come  to  the  surface,  let  its  vileness  taint  the 
air,  then  people  say  "  Clean  it  out,  clean  it  out,"  or  "Do  away 
with  it."  Dubbing  is  the  pond,  the  press  stirs  it  up,  attention 
io  directed  to  it,  and  truly  thankful  am  I  that  the  subject  has 
been  caughtup,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  written 
against  and  talked  against  until  the  dubbing  of  all  Game  fowls 
for  ever  ceases.  I  only  mentioned  Game  Bantams,  as  they  are 
much  liked  by  ladies,  and  I  know  that  more  ladies  would  keep 
them  was  not  dubbing  required  as  a  condition  of  showing  with  a 
chance  of  success.  I  heartily  approve  all  that  "  Suruey  Parson  " 
states.  He  in  attacking  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  simply  goes 
further  on  the  right  road  than  I  ventured  to  do.  He  would 
carry  by  assault,  I  only  attacked  by  skirmishing. 

Another  and  very  different  lettcrappears  printed  immediately 
beneath  "  Sukbey  Pabson's,"  and  has  the  name  of  "  Fitz  "  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  letter  I  do  not  approve.  "  Fitz  "  says  I  in- 
sinuate that  the  level  of  Game  Bantams  is  about  equal  to  Black 
Bantams.  I  do  not  think  them  on  the  same  level  at  all.  Game 
Bantams  are  below  Black  Bantams,  just  as  White  Pouters  are 
below  the  Pied  varieties,  for  this  simple  reason— they  were  only 
recently  made.  We  all  remember  the  time  when  no  such  a  bird 
as  a  Game  Bantam  existed,  whereas  Black  Bantams,  White,  and 
Nankin  were  in  England  in  the  last  century.  From  the  last- 
named  Game  Bantams  were  principally  made,  and  I  possessed 
some  Duckwings  which  threw  pure  Nankins.  Then  next  as  to 
Black  Bantams  being  often  "Black  Game  Bantams  with  rose, 
comb,  and  ears."  I,  an  old  Black  Bantam  breeder,  say  that  this 
is  incorrect.  New  breeds  are  made  from  what  before  existed, 
but  the  reverse  is  of  course  not  possible.  Next  about  dubbing. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  Game  fowls  from  childhood,  being  the 
son  of  one  who  always  kept  them. 

"  Fitz  "  seems  to  object  only  to  cock-fighting  because  it  leads 
or  necessitates  gambling.  As  to  that,  men  will  gamble,  and 
have  gambled  about  the  race  of  two  raindrops  down  a  window- 
pane.  Gambling  is  detestable,  but  cock-fighting  is  to  be  speci- 
ally stamped-out  becauEe  of  its  cruelty.  "Fitz"  thinks  that 
there  is  as  great  cruelty  in  coursing  a  hare.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel,  and  the  logic  of  "  Fitz  "  is  at  fault.  Hares  are  killed 
for  food,  just  as  oxen  and  sheep  are.  Killing  them  by  the  aid  of 
dogs  is  the  oldest  kind  of  hunting.  They  were  so  killed  before 
guns  or  even  bows  and  arrows  were  dreamed  of.  But  whoever 
fought  cocks  for  to  supply  man  with  food?  Then  "Fitz"  makes 
much  of  the  fighting  being  in  the  birds,  that  they  want  no  urging, 
itc.  But  who  made  the  Gamecock?  Who?  Why  man,  not  God. 
When  I  see  the  prize  bulldogs  lying  on  their  bench  at  a  show, 
with  lower  jaw  bo  far  protruding,  so  that  in  the  poor  dog's  case 
his  very  tongue  cannot  be  hidden  in  his  mouth,  the  upper  jaw 
being  too  short — when  I  see  this  villainous  aspect  of  the  poor 
dogs  I  say  to  myself,  "  Man's  v.ickednese  made  you ;  not  Him 
who  made  the  shepherd  dog  for  man's  use,  and  the  dog  in 
general  as  man's  friend."  Man  has  bred  and  bred  together  cer- 
tain specimens  with  furious  nature  and  deformed  aspect,  until 
by  selection  he  has  produced  a  beast  unnaturally  savage  and 
unnaturally  formed. 

So  too  exactly  of  the  Game  cock.  For  generations,  possibly  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  most  savage  have  been  selected  and  bred 
from  until  the  bird  ceases  to  do  what  he  would  naturally  do- 
fight  a  bit  until  beaten,  and  then  run  away.  Man's  wickedness 
made  the  bulldog  and  the  Game  cock,  and  the  fighting  to  death 
is  in  him  because  put  in  him  by  breeding  and  kept  up  by  stimu- 
lating food. 

"  Fitz  "  wonders  what  I  mean  by  saying,  "  Once  let  Game 
cocks  be  dubbed  and  cock-fighting  is  for  ever  at  an  end ;"  and 
imagining,  1  suppose,  that  I  am  "  a  muff  "  as  well  as  a  clergy- 
man, proceeds  to  say,  "  If  '  WiLTSHiBE  Rector'  thinks  that  by 
not  dubbing  Game  fowls  he  will  prevent  their  fighting,  he  will 
find  he  has  made  a  mistake.  This  is  worse  than  the  bread-and- 
milk  theory."  It  really  seems  absurd  that  I  should  have  to 
explain  my  words,  as  everyone  save  "  Fitz  "  would  know  what 
I  meant. 

1st.  Why  have  Game  cocks  been  always  dubbed  ?  To  enhance 
their  beauty  ?  By  no  means.  A  cocker  had  no  eye  for  artistic 
beauty;  he  was  too  low  class  for  that.  See  how  be  trims  the 
poor  bird,  and  the  fright  he  makes  of  him — tail  cut  to  a  triangle, 
all  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  feathers  gone,  hackle  cut,  saddle 
ditto.  The  creature  who  did  and  does  this  (and  I  have  not  been 
in  and  out  of  the  poultry  world  for  fourteen  years  without  know- 
ing that  certain  Game  breeders  now  fight  their  birds  on  the  sly), 


had  and  has  no  eye  to  beauty.  Was  it,  then,  from  kindness  the 
poor  bird's  wattle  and  comb  were  cut  o£t  ?  By  no  means.  The 
cocker  knows  no  such  feeling.  Why  was  it  done  ?  Why  simply 
to  prolong  the  battle,  for  if  the  cocks  were  undubbed  the  most 
active  bird  would  seize  the  other  by  the  comb,  hold  him,  and  in 
would  go  the  steel  spurs,  and  the  battle  be  over  in  a  moment. 
Dubbing  was  to  prolong  the  sport,  and  if  it  be  done  away  no 
cock-fighting  to  satisfy  the  cocker  could  be  had. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  apologies  for  dubbing  are  in 
reality  apologies  for  cock-fighting.  Stamp  out  the  one  you 
stamp  out  the  other. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  if  "  Fitz  "  ever  again  ventures  into 
print  he  will  have  a  worthier  subject.  In  conclusion,  I  call  upon 
all  readers  of  "  our  Journal "  to  aid  me  in  putting  down  this 
cruel  dubbing,  in  itself  cruel  and  leading  to  greater  cruelty. 
The  Editors  of  this  Journal  aim,  I  know,  to  help  to  do  away  with 
every  iniquity  or  cheating  connected  with  poultry,  and  I  object 
to  "carving"  and  "stitching"  as  well  as  dubbing;  both  are 
cruel,  but,  unlike  dubbing,  they  do  not  lead  to  fighting. — Wilt- 
SBIKE  Rectob. 


MR.  "WILLIAM  BRING. 

The  readers  of  the  poultry  portion  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
lovers  of  poultry  in  general,  will  be  grieved  to  bear  of  the  death 
of  one  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  place  at  all 
the  great  exhibitions,  and  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  man 
to  improve  the  breed,  ia  which  be  was  especially  interested — the 
Creve-Cffiurs  and  Houdans — Mr.  Wm.  Dring  of  Faversbam.  As 
I  have  been  interested  in  these  same  breeds,  it  was  my  lot  to 
be  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  him,  especially  as  we 
were  comparatively  near  neighbours.  He  was  most  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  of  his  competitors, 
having  no  secrets,  and  always  ready  to  communicate  inform- 
ation to  others.  He  was  (as  all  who  ever  met  him  knew),  most 
enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit,  and  with  by  no  means  great  appli- 
ances managed  to  obtain  a  prominent  place  as  an  exhibitor  and 
breeder.  To  the  poultry  shows  of  his  own  county  be  will  be  a 
very  great  loss,  and  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 
will  feel  that  they  will  lose  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  in 
not  being  able  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  and  hear  his  trenchant 
and  sound  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  show.  He  was 
much  respected  and  valued  in  the  extensive  business  in  which 
he  was  employed,  for  his  love  for  his  bobby  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  diligent  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Would  that  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  "  fancy  "  had  the  same  upright  and  honest 
method  of  conducting  business  that  our  friend  had,  we  should 
not  then  hear  of  so  many  complaints. — D.,  Deal. 

[We  have  another  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dring,  but 
it  is  needless  to  add  more  than  that  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
February.] 

ALEXANDRA  PIGEON   SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  Idle  on  February  20th  and  28th,  when  the 
following  awards  were  made  by  the  Judge  : — 

PIGEONS.— Ant^-ebps,  Lono-faced.—Cock.—l,  H.  JenniDga,  AJIerton.  2  and 
S.  C.  Hopwood.  vhc,  B.  Kawnsley,  Goitstock,  Bingley  (2).  Long  or  Medium' 
faced.— Beyt.—l  and  2,  C.  Hopwood.  3,  H.  Jennings,  vhc,  J.  Cocbitt,  Great 
Horton.  Short-faced.— Cock.— 1,  Miss  E.  H.  Entwistle,  Wyke.  vhc,  J.  S. 
Collier,  Rochdale;  T.  Bottomk-y,  Great  Horton;  Miss  E.  H.  Entwistle.  hen. 
—1  and  2,  J.  S.  Collier.  3,  B.  Rawnsley.  Any  variety.— Young.— 1,  B.  Kawnsley. 
2,  H.  Jennings.  3,  G.  Collins,  Great  Horton.  vhc,  A.  Brook,  Horton ;  H.  M. 
Pearson,  Livernool.  Likeliest  Bikd  kok  Flying  Pubposeb.— 1,  B.  Kawnsley. 
2.  H.  Jennings*.  3,  E.  Mars-hall,  Yeadon.  iW(c,  J.  Holden.  "Wibsey ;  J.  Lister, 
Keighley  ;  T.  H.  Stretch.  Ormskirk.  English  Owl.— Cock  or  Hen.  —  1,3. 
Thresh, 'Bradford.  2,  W.  Ward.  Otley.  S,  F.  Eastwood,  Littleborongh.  vhc,  J. 
Brown,  .stoneclough ;  G.  Bolton.  Dragoon.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1.  H.  Jennings. 
2,  S.  Wade.  3,  W.  Ward,  Otley.  vhc,  B.  Kawnsley.  Tdebit.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— 
1  and  2.  B.  Kawnsley.  3,  J.  W.  Smith.  York.  Jacobin.— Cocfc  or  Hen.—l,  2.  and 
S.  T.  Holt.  Bradford.  Long-faced  Tdmblees.— 1,  J.  Brown,  Stoneclougb.  2, 
B.  Eawnslev.  3,  J.  Cargill.  York,  vhc,  J.  B.  Winspear,  Scarborough.  Any 
OTHER  Variety.— 1,  T.  H.  Stretch.  2.  B.  Kawnsley.  3,  G.  Thickett,  Kochdalc. 
vhc.  J.  Cockitt;  B.  Kawnsley.  Selling  Class.— 1,B.  Kawnsley.  2,  T.  Holt. 
8,  H.  Jennings,    viic,  B.  Kawnsley  ;  A.  Smith. 

Judge. — Mr.  W.  Lund,  Shipley. 


A  Good  E.xample. — We  are  informed  that  all  prizes  awarded 
at  the  Kendal  Show  were  paid  on  the  22nd  of  February,  that  is 
within  ten  days  after  it  closed. 


APPRECIATION  OF  LARGE  HIVES. 
"  That  fellow  does  not  know  much  about  bee-keeping  in  this 
cold  country,  otherwise  he  would  use  smaller  hives,"  said  some 
of  the  Lancashire  bee-keepers  when  they  first  saw  my  hives 
placed  amongst  theirs  on  the  Cheshire  moors.  Ten  years  ago  a 
great  writer  on  bees  stated  in  a  respectable  gardening  periodical 
that  "  Mr.  Pettigrew's  large  hives  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 
A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  enlightened 
apiarians.  The  logic  of  facts  has  ploughed-up  the  fallow  ground 
and  destroyed  the  weeds  of  prejudice.    The  most  enlightened 
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and  active  men  of  the  bar-frame  school  have  been  won  over  to 
the  Bide  of  capacious  hives  for  their  bees.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  will  require  no  more  stimulus  from  our  school.  They  will 
speedily  find  that  the  adoption  and  use  of  large  hives  will  put 
them  on  the  high  road  to  great  success  in  bee  keeping,  or  in 
other  words  to  large  harvests  of  honey. 

The  remarks  I  ventured  to  make  lately  on  the  proposal  to  have 
a  standard  bar-frame  hive  have  been  well  read  and  understood. 
From  a  private  sonrce  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Abbott's  bar- 
framers  are  now  17  icches  square  by  11  inches  deep  inside 
measure,  containing  3179  cubic  inches  of  space.  I  am  pleaeed 
to  know  this,  for  Mr.  Abbott  holds  an  influential  position  among 
apiarians,  and  his  hives  and  example  will  be  extensively  copied. 
Hives  of  this  size  will  hold  a  great  many  bees  and  do  much 
work.  The  size  of  hives  is  of  greater  importance  than  their 
shape.  Every  bee-farmer,  on  finding  that  his  bees  have  power 
and  scope  to  yield  large  harvests  of  honey,  directs  his  attention 
to  the  most  profitable  mode  of  management  and  the  hesf.  shape 
of  hives  for  that  mode.  The  shape  of  Mr.  Abbott's  hive  is  suit- 
able for  swarming  and  superiug,  but  very  unsuitable  for  furnish- 
ing the  breakfast  table  with  bars  of  pure  virgin  honeycomb. 
From  hives  of  3000  cubic  inches  of  space  much  pure  honejeomb 
may  he  obtained,  far  more  than  from  smaller  hives;  hut  I  mean 
whole  bars  of  honeycomb  w^ould  be  more  abundantly  obtained 
from  the  hives  if  they  were  considerably  longer  than  they  are 
broad,  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  at  another  time.  Mean- 
while we  would  like  to  encourage  all  active  apiarians,  whether 
they  keep  hees  for  profit  or  pleasure,  to  have  hives  about  the 
size  of  Mr.  Abbott's,  and  of  any  shape  they  like.  In  the  remarks 
I  have  referred  to  on  "  a  standard  bar-framer,"  and  suggested 
that  the  size  should  be  3000  inches  at  least,  but  I  scratched  out 
the  words  "  at  least,"  lest  some  should  be  frightened  from 
going  in  the  right  direction.  But  seeing  that  the  bar-frame 
school  are  now  in  the  van  as  to  size  of  hives,  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  scratch  out  these  words  again. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Bcience  and  art  of  bee- 
keeping are  making  very  rapid  strides.  Testimonies  and 
evidences  of  this  come  from  all  quarters.  Application  for  stocks 
of  bees  are  coming  here  thick  and  fast.  Three  or  four  have 
come  within  the  last  few  days,  and  one  of  these  for  twenty 
hives.  I  mention  this  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  increasing 
interest  that  is  taken  in  bee-keeping,  and  also  with  a  view  to  let 
it  be  known  that  at  present  I  have  no  stocks  on  sale.  All  I  had 
to  sell  were  disposed  of  last  autumn;  indeed,  the  stocks  were 
reduced  in  number  to  two  dozen.  I  had  resolved  to  reduce  them 
to  ten  hives  and  keep  these  simply  for  experiments,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  and  will  again  increase  the  stocks  both 
in  number  and  size.  Almost  all  that  apply  to  me  for  stocks  of 
bees  ask  for  "  the  largest  hives,"  and  sometimes  20-iuch  hives 
are  specified.  All  this  is  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  me,  and  I 
mention  it  to  encourage  others.  Everything  indicates  advance- 
ment and  a  successful  future. 

As  for  honey,  I  can  sell  it  readily  both  in  the  cnmb  and  out. 
I  get  Is.  and  Is.  3(Z.  per  pound  for  run  honey,  and  Is.  3d.  and' 
Is.  Oil,  for  honeycomb.  I  have  had  greater  diiSculty  this  year  in 
selling  grapes  than  honey,  and  bees  are  far  less  costly  to  keep 
than  vineries. — A.  Pettigbew. 


exceed  the  a^e  of  one  year  old.  Breeders  abould  be  careful  in  examining  the 
claws  f.f  all  hens  before  xititting  them  up  to  breed  from.  Accidents  may  be 
prevented — such  for  infitance  aa  when  a  hen  suddenly  starts  from  her  nest 
and  drafjs  with  her  the  nestiug  material  containing  eggs  or  young  hatched 
birds.  The  claws  when  long  and  twisted  cannot  bo  so  easily  freed  from  the 
nest  as  when  short,  aud  the  eggs  and  young  are  frequently  injured  through 
the  hen  endeavouring  to  extricate  or  disentatig'e  her  claws  from  the  nest. 
As  a  natural  consequence  long  claws  tend  to  bring  about  sore  feet,  owing  to 
the  nnnatnral  twisting  and  strain  upon  the  joints  of  the  feet.  If  there  be 
even  a  slight  accumulation  of  dirt  ab  .nt  the  feet  soak  them  in  lukewarm 
water  and  carefully  clemee  them.  But  we  imagine  your  cages  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  for  you  say  "  the  percbe^'  are  clean,  so  that  cannot  be  the 
fault"  of  the  stu'e  feet.  You  ask  for  a  remedy;  we  are  pleased  to  give  one. 
With  a  thatp  penknife  or  scissors  pare  off  the  superfluouB  portion  of  the 
nai:d,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  quite  close  to  the  led  ray  or  vein  which 
runs  about  two-tl'irds  up  the  claws,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  holding  the 
bird's  feet  against  a  strong  light.  If,  however,  you  should  by  accident  draw 
blood,  bathe  the  fee'  in  Silt  and  water.  An  occasional  bathing  of  the  feet 
in  the  solution  will  also  tend  to  effect  a  clue  of  the  sore  feet.  It  the  bird's 
feet  appear  very  sore,  place  until  healed  some  moss  or  soft  hay  upon  the  cage 
bottom. 

District  for  Bees  (W,  AT.  S.). — Anywhere  .in  Kent  would  be  suitable. 
About  Cbislehurst  we  know  of  good  apiaries. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Egg  Yolks  Dabk-colodred  (E (). — The  appearances  yon  mention  may 

arise  from  different  causes.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  first  eggs  of  a 
pallet,  but  the  colour  of  the  yolk  is  then  generally  very  lifiht.  In  hard-boiled, 
epgs  the  outer  skin  of  the  yolk  is  always  dark.  Our  opinion  if  that  the  colour 
will  disappear  by  degrees.  We  advise  you  to  alter  your  feeding  by  the  snb- 
Btitutionof  barleymeal  cr  ground  oats  for  the  mornin^^aud  evening  meals. 
Slake  it  ■with  water.  Give  whole  corn  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  discontinue 
potatoes  entirely.    They  tend  always  to  induce  disease  of  the  liver  in  fowls. 

Artificial  Incubation  {J.  F.).— We  know  of  no  special  volume  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  relative  chapter  and  drawings  in  our  "Poultry-keeper's 
Manual." 

Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  (Mrs.  Forbes}.— Vie  should  prefer  writing 
to  some  prizetakers  in  the  north. 

Doe  Rabbits  not  Nest-makers  fA  Peruser).— We  have  never  been  losers 
in  the  way  you  describe  when  our  Rabbits  were  properly  lodged  and  attended 
to.  We  like  the  kindling  place  to  be  contrived  so  that  it  (shall  be  nearly  dark 
and  quite  out  of  bight.  When  the  time  is  at  hand  they  ebould  be  supplied 
with  hay,  with  which  they  will  make  their  nests,  added  the  tieck  from  their 
own  coats.  The  does  as  the  kindling  time  comes  on  should  be  raoderately 
supplied  with  green  food  and  have  a  little  water  at  times.  This  keeps  them 
free  from  fever. 

Hen  Canary  with  Overgrown  Claws  and  Sobe  Feet  (Avia). — Acci- 
dents in  varinns  forms  occur  to  hen  Canaries  when  their  claws  or  nails  are 
overgrown.  Long  nails  which  assume  the  shape  of  a  sickle  prevent  birds 
hopping  freely  from  perch  to  pprch,  or  from  the  perches  on  ^o  tho  boitom  of 
the  cage;  in  fact,  wo  have  koo^^n  several  deaths  to  occur  solely  through  birds 
being  unable  to  free  themselves  from  thtir  perches  and  wires  of  the  ca'.^eH. 
In  each  instance  the  bird  was  found  suspended  head  downwards  either  Irom 
the  perch  or  the  wire-!.  Birds  when  their  nails  or  claws  are  neglected  lose 
mnch  of  that  eprightliness  of  action  which  cheerful  birds  should  poesess 
when  in  good  health.  If  birds  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  man's  pleasure  they 
ahould  be  attended  to,  for  it  is  impossible  they  (the  birds)  can  keep  down  an 
overgrowth  of  homy  substance  either  in  their  nails,  and  sometimes  their 
beaks,  when  not  proTided  for  in  the  Fame  way  os  birds  are  in  a  natural  state 
of  freedom.    Bnt  it  is  rarely  that  Cauaries"  noils  require  clipping  until  they 
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29  637 

47.U 

454 

w.s.w. 

415 

52,9 

40.1 

77.8 

88.6 

0.051 

Sun.27 

29.135 

47.4 

46.5 

s.w. 

41.8 

54.3 

42.9 

57.8 

39.7 

0.1U8 

Mo.  28 

29.771 

47.3 

4S,4 

8.W. 

4->.7 

530 

41.8 

99.0 

36  9 

0.062 

Tn.  2y 

29.757 

61.0 

50.1) 

S.W. 

44  7 

58.6 

46.8 

81.4 

46.1 

0.187 

Means 

29.735 

45.4 

43.7 

42.3      53.8 

43.5 

78  9 

37.6 

0.68t 

REMARKS. 

23rd. — Very  bright  hut  rather  stormy  morning ;  showery  about  2  p.m.,  and 

occasional  slight  showerti  during  the  afternoon,  and  very  windy  ;  bright 

starlight  night. 
2ith.— Very  fine  morning,  but  much  colder;  fine  and  bright  all  day,  but  the 

night  not  so  bright  aud  clear  as  the  night  before. 
25th. — Raining  more  or  less  nearly  all  day,  aud  very  heavily  at  night. 
26th. — Beautifully  fine  morniLg,  and  till  4  p.m.,  then  showery  and  stormy  at 

night. 
27tb. — Ruin  at  9  a.m.,  but  fine  before  11 ;  rain  again  soon  after  noon,  but  fine 

sunset  and  bright  nitjht.  [evening. 

28th. — Rainy  early,  but   suuuy  before  noon ;    fine  afternoon,   but  showery 
29ih. — Rain  commencing  between  7  and  8  a.m.,  and  continuing  very  slightly 

for  threo  or  four  hours,  but  very  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
Temperature  slightly  lower  than  last  week.     Rain  daily,  but  occasionally 
very  bright  between  the  showers.     Sun  mas.  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  preceding  week.— G.  J.  Symuns. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  1. 

The  market  is  beginning  to  feel  the  scarcity  of  best  fruits,  good  samples  of 
late  Grapes  are  realising  better  prices.  Among  forced  vegetables  we  are  well 
supplied  with  Asparagus,  Seakale,  frame  Potatoes,  and  French  Beans,  all  of 
which  are  making  fair  average  prices.     Trade  rather  better. 


FHUIT. 

Apples 

Apricots 

i  sieve 

dozen 

..      lb. 

B. 

1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

d.    8. 
ato2 

0      0 
0     0 
0     23 
0      0 
0      0 
0      0 
6      0 
6      0 
0      0 
0    11 
0     12 
0      0 
VE 

d. 
0 
0 
U 

0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 

u 

3E1 

Malberriea 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

lb. 

dozen 
.      ^100 
.    dozen 
.    dozen 
.  dozen 

lb. 

4  sieve 
.  bushel 

lb. 

lb. 

8. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 

a. 
ot 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

a  d. 

oO    0 
0    0 
12    0 

bushel 

i  sieve 

do. 

dozen 

....   lb. 

0    0 

Currants 

Black 

Figs 

Pears,  kitchen,. 

deescrt 

Pine  Apples  .... 
Plums 

0    0 
12    (> 
4    0 
0    0 

....  lb. 

.  quart 
....    lb. 

..^100 

Gooseberries 

Grapes,  hothouse 

Raspberiies 

0    0 
0    0 

Walnuts 

ditto 

ABLES. 

.  bushel 

.     f^lOO 

10    0 

2    0 

Artichokes  

Asparagus 

French 

Beana,  Kidney.. . 

Beet,  Red 

Broccoli 

Brussels  fcprouts 
Cabbage 

.  dozen 

'V^  11)0 

bundle 

.    •f»io) 

.  dozen 

bundle 

(  sieve 

doz.in 

.  bunch 

.    r  loi) 

.  dozen 

bundle 

buDchea 

.     each 

.  dozen 

.  bunch 

lb. 

s. 
4 
6 
18 
1 
1 
0 

a 

1 

0 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

1 

d.    s. 

OtoO 

0  10 

0      0 
6      2 
6      3 
9      1 
6      0 
0      3 
4      0 
6      2 
0      6 
6     2 
0      4 
0      3 
0      2 

a    0 
6    e 

3      0 
0      0 
6      1 
6      2 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
u 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

Leeks  

Mushrooms 

Muataid  a  CrcSB 

Onions 

pickling 

Parsley doz. 

Paranips  

Peas 

Potatoes  

.    bunch 

pottle 

punuet 

bushel 

...  quart 

bunches 

. .  dozen 

. .  quart 

,  bushel 

....    do. 

B. 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

d. 
4t 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 
4 
0 

s.  d. 
OO     0 

2   e 

0    0 
6    0 
0    0 

4  0 
0    0 
0    0 

5  0 

Capsicums 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cjleworis..  doz. 

6    0 

lb. 

2    6 

Radishes  ..  doz. 
Rhubarb 

bunches 
bundle 
bundle 
bundle 
basket 

lb. 

1    6 

0  0 

1  0 

Scorzonera 

Seakale 

Shallots 

0    0 

a  0 

Garlic 

0    6 

Herbs 

Horseradish 

bunch 
buuftla 

do.  en 
ge    .... 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turmiie bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

French  Cabb. 

0   u 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

D«y 

oJ     1    o( 

Month  Week. 

9 

Ta 

10 

F 

11 

S 

la 

Sdh 

i.t 

M 

14 

To 

15 

w    1 

MARCH  J>— 15,  1876. 


Rcynl  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
Royal  Institution  at  8  p.m. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  at  8  45  p.m. 
2  SUNDAY  IN  Lent. 
Ivoynl  tieographical  Society  at  8.80  P  M. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chircrgical  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
Royal  Hortic  ultural  Society— Spring  Show,  and  Fruit 
[  Floral  Committeee. 


Average 

Temperfttare  near 

London. 

Day.    Night.  Mean. 

h.    in. 

49.2 

Sl.l 

40.1 

6    29 

49.1! 

31.6 

40.6 

0    26 

49.1 

32  2 

40.7 

6    2-1 

50.4 

322 

41.3 

6    22 

50.4 

34  0 

43.2 

6    20 

50.8 

S4.4 

42  6 

6    17 

50.6 

33.6 

42.1 

6    IS 

Son 

Sets. 


Moon 
Kiaee. 


Moon     Moon's 
Sets.        Age. 


Clook 

(  before 

Sun. 


m. 

h.    m. 

."SB 

5      S 

.■54 

6    29 

56 

7    49 

!H 

9      7 

59 

10    25 

1 

11    4S 

» 

morn. 

6  21 

6  34 

6  44 

6  55 

7  7 
7  21 
7  83 


Days. 
13 

• 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


10  85 
10  19 
10      3 


9    18 
8    66 


Day 

ot 

Year. 


09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Ftom  obserrations  taken  neai;  London  during  lort;-tbreo  ycats,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  ia  50.0- 
32.7°. 


and  itj  night  tomperatare 


THE  DAHLIA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

i  S  the  season  has  now  come  round  again  when 
DahUa-growers  will  be  tiu'ning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  propagation,  &a.,  of  that  in- 
valuable florist's  flower,  a  few  words  might 
not  be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  which  is  certainly  the 
queen  of  the  autumn.  The  Dahlia  holds  a 
foremost  place  in  public  estimation,  as  may 
be  witnessed  at  the  autumn  shows,  where 
the  Dahlia  stands  invariably  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention  and  admiration  ;  and  looking  at 
the  DahHa  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  on  the 
exhibition  table,  in  lines  with  other  subjects,  as  centres 
for  large  beds  on  grass,  in  mixed  or  shrubbery  borders,  or 
in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed,  its  adaptability  for 
such  purposes  is  perfect,  and  tJie  plants  when  laden  with 
their  symmetrical-formed  flowers  of  almost  every  shade 
of  colour  are  always  effective. 

The  roots  ought  now  to  be  brought  out  of  their  winter 
quarters,  and  some  considerable  caution  is  necessary  on 
their  first  introduction  into  heat,  more  especially  if  in- 
tended to  be  started  in  dung  beds,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  place  if  the  heat  is  not  too  violent ;  if  so,  and  full 
of  rank  steam,  the  chances  are  that  many  i-oots  will  turn 
soft  and  decay  instead  of  giving  a  regular  supply  of  cut- 
tings. If  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  declined  to  80"  or  85" 
then  spread  on  the  sm-face  a  slight  covering  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand,  or  any  other  light  material  on  which  to  place 
the  roots  together,  and  properly  named.  When  all  are 
placed  sprinkle  a  httle  of  the  same  material  among  them, 
and  admit  air  moderately  on  every  favourable  occasion,  so 
that  the  frame  may  be  kept  sweet  and  dry,  when  shoots 
will  be  sent  up  in  a  short  time  in  abundance. 

When  of  3  inches  in  length  they  should  be  detached 
from  the  parent  root  with  a  sharp  knife,  making  a  clean 
cut,  and  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb-pots  in  soU  composed 
of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Very  much  of  the  success 
will  depend  on  the  expedition  with  which  the  opei-ation 
is  performed,  for  if  the  cuttings  are  allowed  once  to  flag 
very  many  of  them  will  rise  no  more.  Water  with  tepid 
water,  and  immediately  place  in  smart  bottom  heat,  when 
roots  will  soon  be  formed.  When  well  rooted  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  rich  loamy  soD  in  4-inch  pots  well 
drained.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  allowing  the 
plants  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  until  they  are  potbound. 
If  convenient  after  this  shift  give  them  a  slight  bottom 
heat  till  they  are  again  established,  when  they  should  be 
at  once  placed  in  cold  frames  with  plenty  of  air  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  object  should  be  now 
to  secure  a  firm  stubby  growth,  but  a  strict  watch  must 
be  kept  that  frost  never  reaches  them.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  the  lights  must  be  kept  off  the  plants  on  all  favour- 
able opportunities,  so  that  they  may  be  hardened-off  ready 
for  planting  the  first  week  of  June,  which  is  as  early  as 
is  consistent  with  safety  in  most  parts  of  this  country. 

Some  practise  propagation  merely  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  portions  having 
?Jo.  780.-VOL,  XXX    Nlw  S  bies 


eyes,  and  then  potting  them  in  the  usual  way.  I  prefer, 
however,  the  plants  struck  as  above,  believing  they  give 
more  perfect  flowers.  Others,  again,  propagate  during 
summer,  taking  the  side  branches  and  striking  them  in 
brisk  heat  the  same  as  in  spring,  keeping  them  in  small 
pots  during  winter  and  starting  in  the  usual  way  in  spring, 
allowing  only  one  shoot  to  each  plant.  This  is  a  very  safe 
plan  for  those  who  do  not  succeed  well  in  wintering  the 
old  roots. 

The  preparation  of  the  boU  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
grow  must  have  particular  attention  if  first-class  flowers 
are  expected,  and  as  the  Dahlia  delights  in  rich  feeding 
such  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  ground  is  being 
prepared.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  in  autumn  and 
thrown  into  ridges,  and  those  who  can  command  decayed 
turves  with  plenty  of  fibre,  accompanied  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  rich  manure,  are  in  possession  of  the  materials 
that  wUl  grow  Dahhas  to  perfection.  In  April  the  space 
for  them  should  be  forked  over  and  well  broken  up  again 
before  planting.  If  for  exhibition  they  are  best  grown  in 
a  square  by  themselves,  and  not  less  than  4  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  in  straight  lines,  the  stakes  to  be  placed  in 
position  first,  and  duo  care  taken  that  the  roots  are  not 
injured  in  planting,  and  that  the  plants  be  firmly  but  not 
tightly  tied  to  their  stakes.  When  planted  each  to  have  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  to  be  repeated  twice  a-week  if  the 
weather  proves  dry.  Eegular  syringings  on  the  evenings 
of  hot  days  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  I  occa- 
sionally use  a  little  soft  soap  with  the  water  to  keep  them 
free  from  insects.  A  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  that  thrips 
does  not  gain  a  footing  among  them,  which  would  utterly 
destroy  the  chance  of  obtaining  good  blooms. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  advanced  in  growth  and  hot 
weather  sets  in  I  invariably  give  a  heavy  surface-dressing 
of  cow  manure  3  or  4  inches  thick,  and  line  out  the  alleys 
between  the  plants  and  cover  the  dung  with  the  soU  from 
the  alleys.  The  leading  stem  having  been  kept  regu- 
larly fastened  to  the  stake,  now  is  the  time  to  add  the 
shoulder  stakes,  as  they  are  termed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  To  each  plant  four  stout  stakes  are  put  at  con- 
venient distances  to  support  the  side  shoots  to  be  selected 
for  that  purpose,  and  all  others  are  taken  away  ;  and  in 
future  all  lateral  shoots  to  be  thinned-out  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  some  varieties  requiring  severer  thinning  than 
others,  some  sorts  throwing  very  rough  flowers  if  over- 
thinned,  while  for  others  thinning  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  flowers  of  the  requh-ed  size.  Due  care  will  also  be 
necessary  now  to  afford  the  plants  abundance  of  moisture 
in  dry  weather,  and  a  good  soaking  occasionally  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  beneficial.  To  those  who  may  not  have 
access  to  the  drainings  from  the  dunghiU  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  or  easier-made  liquid  for  them  than  guano  and 
soot,  which  the  foliage  will  bear  witness  to  after  the  ap- 
plication by  the  dark  hue  it  will  assume. 

If  for  exhibition  some  means  must  be  used  to  shade 
the  flowers  ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  I  beheve  many, 
who  have  not  had  much  experience,  over-shade,  which 
makes  the  colours  washy,  and  certainly  the  flowers  do 
not  carry  so  well  if  they  have  been  subjected  to  too  long 
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shading.  Many  devices  are  used  to  protect  the  blooms,  the 
most  common  of  which  is,  I  believe,  the  garden  pot  supported 
on  a  piece  of  board.  The  best  shade  I  have  ever  used  or  seen 
is  a  round  board  with  a  projecting  piece  with  square  hole  for 
the  stake  to  pass  through,  moving  upwards  and  downwards  at 
pleasure,  with  stiff  pasteboard,  about  8  inches  or  so  deep, 
nailed  round  the  circle,  and  painted  white  inside ;  this  keeps  the 
flower  dry  and  cool,  and  protects  from  the  sun's  rays,  while 
being  open  below  the  blooms  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  air.  A 
simple  and  useful  mode  of  protecting  the  blooms  is  also  shown 
by  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig.  45  (1)  represents  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  (old  hat-boxes  will  be  quite  as  good)  about  8  inches 
by  G,  less  or  mo^e.  By  bringing  the  two  bottom  comers 
together,  so  as  to  overlap  a  little,  the  pasteboard  can  be  nailed 
top  and  bottom  to  a  thin  lath  of  wood,  as  in  (2),  which  can 


Fanci/.^Butterflv,  Bessie  Wyatt,  Carnation,  Fanny  Sturt, 
Flossie  Williams,  Flora  Wyatt,  Gem  (Stafford's),  Harlequin, 
Hero  of  York,  Leopardess,  Mrs.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs. 
Joy,  and  Prince  of  Wales.— J.  B.  S. 


Fig.  45. 

be  tied  at  the  required  height  upon  a  tall  flower-stick,  which 
shotild  be  squared  a  little  to  make  it  set  firm ;  or  it  may  at 
once  be  tacked  to  the  stick  as  shown  in  (3).  These  shades 
will  endure  heavy  rains  if  the  pasteboard  be  moderately  stiff, 
and  will  last  several  years.  They  have  been  used  for  T'ulips, 
Ranunculuses,  Carnations,  Roses,  Pinks,  and  Dahlias.  A  dili- 
gent search  must  at  all  times  be  kept  up  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  earwig,  the  greatest  pest  the  Dahlia-grower  has  to  con- 
tend with.  Small  pots  with  dry  moss.  Bean-stalks,  or  what- 
ever may  suggest  itself  to  the  grower,  must  be  used  and  looked 
over  daily.  As  a  further  protection  against  earwigs  I  have 
occasionally  enveloped  the  flower  stems  witli  wadding;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  earwigs  are  winged  insects,  they  do  not 
generally  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  the  wadding  greatly  im- 
pedes their  ordinary  movements,  and  preserves  valuable  blooms. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  plants  that  are  most  useful  to 
the  gardener  who  has  broad  borders  to  plant — I  allude  to  the 
dwarf  Dahlias,  of  which  there  are  many  colours  from  white  to 
bright  scarlet,  &o.,  the  plants  growing  from  18  inches,  or  less, 
to  2  feet  high,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

After  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  plants  the  next  care  is  to 
prepare  the  roots  for  keeping  over  winter.  Cat  the  plants  down 
at  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  to  which  fasten  the  name  of 
each  variety.  Dig  them  carefully  up,  not  breaking  the  roots, 
and  place  in  flat  baskets  roots  upwards  to  dry,  so  that  they 
oan  be  placed  indoors  at  night,  and  on  damp  days  ;  when  fairly 
dried  they  may  be  stored  away  where  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
The  most  successful  way  of  keeping  DahUa  roots  I  have  ever 
seen  is  to  pack  them  in  dry  soil ;  it  keeps  the  roots  from 
shrivelling,  and  they  come  out  plump  and  fresh  in  spring.  Of 
course  they  should  be  looked  over  occasionally  to  see  that 
none  of  them  are  damping. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  a  few  new  and  old  varieties  that 
I  consider  well  worth  growing. 

Sliow. — Andrew  Dodds,  Alexander  Cramond,  Acme  of  Per- 
fection, Annie  Neville,  Criterion,  Charles  Backhouse  (rather 
small  but  good).  Crown  Prince,  Fanny  Purchase,  Gipsy  King, 
Golden  Drop,  H.  J.  Quilter,  Herbert  Turner,  James  Service, 
James  Cocker,  Leah,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Miss  Heu- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Boston,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Paisley  Panl,  Tom  White, 
Walter  Eeid,  W,  Keynes,  W.  P.  Laird,  and  Willie  Austin. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN   IN   1875. 

FLOWERS.— AURICULAS. 

Among  the  disappointments  of  the  last  season  was  my  Auri- 
cula bloom  :  not  that  I  had  a  bad  one,  but  it  was  so  uncom- 
monly late  that  I  was  unable  to  have  any  appreciable  number 
of  them  in  bloom  for  the  show,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show,  of  our  (I  fear  almost  defunct) 
MetropoUtan  Floral  Society  on  April  28th.  Indeed,  in  all  my 
experience  of  Auricula-growing  I  never  knew  so  late  a  season, 
and  I  have  grown  them  on  and  off  for  forty  years.  For  weeks 
they  seemed  almost  to  stand  still,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing 
could  move  them  on.  1  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  twitted 
by  some  person  who  had  never  grown  an  Auricula  for  asserting 
that  the  date  of  a  show  was  fixed  too  early.  Why  did  I  not 
push  them  forward  as  other  flowers  were  treated  ?  But  they 
will  not  stand  the  treatment  that  other  flowers  pass  through. 
Keeping  the  frames  close  and  putting  the  plants  into  the  green- 
house does  not  seem  to  influence  their  opening,  and  certainly 
does  not  improve  the  plants.  I  know  that  various  plans  are 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  but  although  I  have  tried  them  I 
never  saw  that  they  made  any  appreciable  difference. 

1  adhered  to  the  same  plan  of  growing  them  as  I  did  last 
year — viz.,  not  using  so  rich  a  compost  for  the  winter  season, 
and  then  top-dressing  with  rich  stuff  (sheep  manure)  in  the 
spring,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  vigour  of  my  plants 
and  their  general  healthiness.  I  see,  however,  in  a  contem- 
porary, that  a  very  experienced  grower  in  the  north  recommends 
top-dressing  with  not  over-rich  stuff,  nor  so  old  as  some  people 
advise.  I  always  thought  that  this  was  a  cardinal  doctrine 
amongst  Auricula  growers,  that  it  could  not  be  very  well  too 
old  or  too  rich  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  in  this.  We  have  broke  away  from  all  the  quack- 
eries and  nostrums  that  used  to  be  recommended  for  these 
beautiful  plants ;  but  I  very  much  question  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  refrain  from  using 
manure  at  all  in  top-dressing,  as  seems  to  be  almost  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer.  The  amazing  progress 
which  the  plants  make  when  top-dressed  might  be  perhaps 
attained  if  plainer  compost  were  used,  although  I  doubt  it. 
However,  I  may,  perhaps,  give  it  a  trial  this  season  by  treating 
a  few  in  the  manner  recommended. 

As  far  as  the  value  of  the  varieties  is  concerned  I  have  seen 
but  very  Uttle  to  make  me  alter  my  views.  There  are  some 
seasons  when  particular  varieties  come  out  prominently,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  all  flowers  and  fruits,  while  there  are  some 
which  in  all  seasons  hold  their  own.  And  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  with  the  Auricula  as  with  other  florists' 
flowers.  You  do  not  grow  a  batch  of  new  plants  every  year,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  you  discard  a 
few  years  afterwards ;  but  you  may  perhaps  get  hold  of  one 
new  one  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  which  may  perhaps  be 
better  than  flowers  that  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  years  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  for  instance,  in  the  Journal  lately  as  to  the 
merits  of  two  very  old  flowers — Page's  Champion  and  Taylor's 
Glory.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  these  flowers,  which 
were' in  cultivation  before  many  of  us  were  born,  should  still 
hold  such  a  prominent  place  ?  Mr.  Glenny  has  been  quoted 
as  an  authority,  although  his  authority  has  been  repudiated. 
I  should,  by-the-by,  not  have  liked  to  have  done  so  if  G.  G. 
had  been  alive.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  whose  authority  is 
second  to  none,  my  deeply  mourned  friend  the  Kev.  G.  Jeans ; 
and  although  it  was  written  fifteen  years  ago  and  I  am  referred 
to,  yet  1  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  After  enumerating  the 
varieties  in  growth  he  says,  "  And  now  to  conclude.  Where 
are  we  to  look  among  them  all  for  the  type  of  a  green  edge 
such  as  we  want  ?  I  confess  I  know  not.  Is  not  Page's  Cham- 
pion the  best  we  yet  possess  ?  '  D.'  of  Deal  thinks  it  is. 
'  Q'  (the  Rev.  John  Bramhall)  says  it  is,  and  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  it  is ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  best,  for  who  in  the 
Auricula  world  would  pit  his  dictum  against  such  a  trio  ?  But 
this  I  say.  Shame  to  seedling  raisers  if  it  is ;  but  I  beUeve  it 
is  notwithstanding."  As  to  Glory,  the  following  in  his  descrip- 
tion in  "  Gossip  for  the  Garden  "  for  I860—"  The  best  of 
Taylor's  then,  and  perhaps  of  all  white-edged  Auriculas.  Pip 
a  circle,  flat;  edge  pare  white;   colour  light  purplish  plum, 
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of  good  proportion ;  paste  circular,  substantial ;  eye  light 
yellow;  anthers  hidden.  Foliage  smooth,  handsome,  evenly- 
mealed.  First-rate  trasaer."  And  we  have  had  nothing  since 
then  to  displace  it.  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty  was  in  cultivation 
then.  Moreover,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  so  flat  as  Glory, 
and  there  is  a  dash  of  grey  in  the  edge  which  takes  away  from 
the  perfect  whiteness  which  distinguishes  Glory.  We  hear 
faint  echoes  from  the  north  of  other  flowers  which  are  to  beat 
those  we  have,  but  we  may  at  any  rate  hold  our  judgment  in 
suspense.  I  find  that  George  Levick,  for  instance,  which  is 
said  by  some  to  beat  George  Lightbody,  has  had  doubts  thrown 
on  its  pre-eminence  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Rev.  J. 
Tymons,  a  first-rate  grower. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  that  this  lovely  flower  should  have  so 
almost  entirely  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  while  in 
the  north  it  still  holds  its  own.  There  died  the  other  day  at 
Shirley  near  Southampton  one  whom  I  remember  well  in  days 
long  since  past — Mr.  Ginger — as  amongst  a  coterie  of  growers  of 
whom  John  Dickson  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  wf&a  fucile  2)rlnceps, 
and  now  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  enough  to  enumerate  all 
of  us  in  the  south  of  England.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
enppose  that  Auriculas  are  difficult  to  manage.  There  are  some 
kinds,  doubtless,  which  are  miffy  and  slow  to  increase,  or  else 
why  after  sixty  years  should  Booth's  Freedom  be  almost  extinct, 
and  Page's  Champion,  Taylor's  Glory,  and  Leigh's  Col.  Taylor 
be  so  difficult  to  obtain ;'  But  these  are  exceptions.  Such 
kinds  as  Waterhouse's  Conqueror,  Headly's  George  Lightbody 
and  Charles  Edward  Brown,  Lightbody's  Richard  Headly, 
Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero,  Campbell's  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Pizarro,  Masters's  Mrs.  Stiirrock  and  Eclipse,  and  many 
others  are  not  only  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  readily  increase. 
■They  require  care,  no  doubt,  but  so  does  everything  that  is  to 
be  done  well ;  but  they  will  amply  repay  all  the  care  that  may 
be  bestowed  on  them.  I  have  digressed  a  good  deal  from  my 
own  culture  in  this  rambling  paper,  but  love  for  the  flower 
must  be  my  excuse. — D.,  Dfal, 


KOSES. 

On  page  131  Mr.  Camm  gives  a  very  melancholy  account  of 
own-root  Roses,  and  the  time  taken  to  grow  them.  My  experi- 
ence in  growing  Roses  from  cuttings  differs  very  considerably 
from  Mr.  Camm's.  Before  going  further  I  must  state  that  the 
soU  of  my  garden  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  that  my  latitude 
is  a  few  miles  south  of  London. 

At  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  the  cuttings 
from  lipe  wood  are  carefully  prepared,  and  planted  in  rows  in 
one  of  the  most  open  plots  in  the  garden  without  manure.  By 
the  following  February  it  will  be  found  that  each  cutting  has 
formed  a  mass  of  incipient  roots  round  its  base.  The  plants 
must  now  be  kept  from  the  drying  influence  of  sun  and  wind 
by  hurdles  and  mats.  Should  the  young  shoots  at  the  top  be 
allowed  to  flag,  the  tender  roots  will  be  injured  and  the  plants 
die.  They  must  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  When 
well  rooted  the  covers  may  be  removed,  but  the  watering  must 
be  kept  up. 

By  adopting  the  above  treatment  the  majority  of  my  cuttings 
have  made  good  plants  by  the  following  summer,  and  have 
afforded  an  abundance  of  blooms,  and  by  October  they  will 
have  made  strong  shoots,  many  of  them  over  .S  feet  long.  In 
November  the  best  are  planted — with  a  good  ball  of  mould 
round  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots — into  the  Rose  beds,  and  those 
that  would  make  "weary  work"  in  forming  good  bushes  are 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Those  planted  out  are  severely 
pruned  early  in  the  following  spring,  and  form  fine  plants 
during  the  summer.  Some  sorts  succeed  better  than  others ; 
such  hardy  kinds  at  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  Victor 
Verdier,  Comtesse  d'Osford,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  &o., 
seldom  fail. 

I  believe  one  cause  of  disappointment  is  planting  the  slips 
in  the  shade,  as  recommended  by  many.  To  keep  them  damp 
and  in  the  shade,  in  the  spring  when  commencing  to  throw  out 
their  tender  roots  is  necessary,  but  when  the  roots  are  safe  a 
shady  corner  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  a  Rose  nursery. 
It  will  take  a  long  time  to  make  strong  plants  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, therefore  I  consider  it  much  better  to  plant  the  slips  in  a 
plot  selected  for  its  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  to  give  water  and 
shade  when  required.  I  find  that  short  slips  often  fail  in  con- 
sequence of  their  making  growth  on  one  side  only,  and  conse- 
quently dying  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  putting-in  the  cuttings  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  remaiks  of  "  Fhilanthes,"  who,  in  the  Journal 


for  July  29th,  1875,  reoommends  the  summer.  Immediately 
after  my  reading  his  opinion  I  wont  into  the  garden  to  give 
the  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  unfortunately  was  too  late  to  find 
many  ripe  stems  that  had  not  thrown  out  side  shoots ;  how- 
ever, I  found  a  few,  and  they  were  soon  cut-up  and  in  the 
ground,  and  protected  from  a  scorching  sun  by  cabbage  leaves. 
All  these  were  well  rooted  by  the  autumn,  and  had  made 
short  shoots,  which  remained  healthy  all  the  winter,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  frost.  They  appear  ready  for  a  good  start 
this  spring,  and  I  believe  will  be  quite  a  success.  This  year  I 
intend  to  make  my  slips  as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms  are 
over  and  before  the  second  growth  commences,  and  if  space 
will  be  granted  in  "  our  Journal  "  I  will  report  the  results. 

It  wUl  at  once  be  seen  that  very  few  cuttings  can  be  obtained 
in  summer  compared  with  those  that  can  be  made  from  the 
numerous  strong  shoots  ripe  in  the  autumn  ;  but  I  think  that 
the  success  of  the  summer  cuttings,  and  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  they  give,  will  be  found  to  compensate  for  this 
deficiency. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  from  plants  on  their  own  roots  differ  from  those 
grown  on  the  Manetti  roots.  On  this  point  I  should  like 
further  information,  and  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  grow  Roses  in  both  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
important  to  know  what  soil  the  plants  are  grown  in.  As  to 
the  difference  in  the  trouble  caused  by  planting  cuttings  on  the 
one  hand  and  budding  on  Manetti  stocks  on  the  other,  the 
two  processes  are  not  to  be  compared.  A  hundred  cuttings 
can  be  prepared  and  planted  in  a  very  short  time,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  long  it  takes  to  bud  the  same  number  of 
Manetti  stocks,  leaving  out  the  question  of  raising  the  stocks. 

I  once  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  man  who  for  some  offence 
was  sentenced  to  three  months  hard  labour.  The  man  so 
sentenced,  replied:  "Thank  you,  sir,  I  can  do  that  little  job 
on  my  head."  Now,  I  suppose  it  is  men  with  this  peculiarity 
of  being  able  to  work  in  the  above-named  position  who  are 
hired  at  the  nurseries  to  bud  Roses  on  Manetti  stocks.  The 
man  has  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  while  he  care- 
fully performs  a  delicate  operation  below  that  surface.  I  have 
so  budded  a  few  every  season  for  some  years  past,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  like  it.  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  would 
willingly  go  through  the  work  and  much  more  for  the  queen 
of  flowers  it  the  question  of  quality  should  be  decided  in  favour 
of  Manettis.— W.  G. 


A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION   OF  APPLES. 

BY  EGBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S. 

I  OFFER  this  system  of  classification  with  a  consciousness 
that,  like  every  other  which  has  been  proposed,  it  is  not  perfect. 
No  system  is  perfect,  and  so  long  as  science  continuej  to  ad- 
vance with  such  rapid  steps  the  founders  of  systems  must 
change  and  advance  also.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  published 
it  in  the  last  edition  of  my  Fruit  Manual,  and  the  printing  of 
that  work  was  delayed  so  long  in  the  hope  that  1  should  have 
been  able  to  have  done  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  press 
with  it  before  I  had  brought  my  classification  to  a  state  which 
was  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  should  have  preferred  post- 
poning the  publication  of  it  even  now  tUl  I  had  spent  more  time 
on  the  application  of  its  principles,  and  thereby  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  views  ;  but  some  friends,  whose  opinion  I  esteem 
very  highly,  urged  its  publication,  and  I  have  consented  in 
the  hope  that,  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  they  also 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  its  principles,  and  thereby 
assist  me  in  making  it  more  perfect  and  complete  than  it  is  at 
present. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  pomologists  have  had  to 
contend  with  is  the  want  of  a  classification  of  the  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  by  which  they  can  ascertain  the  names  of 
varieties  in  the  same  way  as  the  botanist  is  enabled  to  discover 
the  name  of  a  plant  when  it  is  unknown  to  him.  Every  other 
kind  of  fruit  has  up  to  the  present  been  arranged  according  to 
characters,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  permanent  to 
make  the  classification  of  real  service ;  but  of  the  Apple  and 
the  Pear  there  is  none  which  can  be  worked  with  any  kind  of 
assurance  that  it  will  lead  to  the  desired  result.  It  is  not  that 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  classification.  On  the 
contrary,  Diel,  Dochnahl,  and  Lucas  have  each  produced  one, 
each  of  which  is  a  modification  or  altered  form  of  the  other ; 
but  the  characters  upon  which  they  are  based  are  to  my  mind 
too  varying  and  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  render  them  bo 
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useful  as  could  be  desired.  In  my  work  on  the  Apple,  which 
was  published  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  gave  a  kind  of 
classification  to  assist  students  in  pomology  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  different  varieties ;  but  it  has  never  served  that 
purpose.  Previous  to  this  I  had  attempted  to  apply  Diel's 
system  and  failed.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  assidu- 
ously observant  of  every  character  in  the  structure  of  the  Apple 
which  I  thought  served  as  a  basis  for  a  classification,  and  at 
last  I  fixed  upon  those  which  I  have  accepted  as  the  principles 
of  the  new  system  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

The  characters  ujion  which  this  system  is  based  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  noticed  in  descriptions  of  fruit  so  long 
ago  as  by  Diel  and  other  German  pomologists  ;  but  just  as  the 
pre-Linnican  botanists  observed  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
plants,  and  entertained  certain  views  with  regard  to  their 
functions  without  employing  them  as  bases  for  classificatiou, 
so  has  it  been  with  the  pomologists  who,  while  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  characters,  have  hitherto  overlooked  them  as 
being  applicable  to  classification. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the  cha- 
racters I  have  now  adopted.  The  light  I  had  at  first  was 
small  and  dim,  but  by  repeated  application  to  the  subject  every 
recurring  fruit  season  I  began  to  see  the  foundation  of  what 
has  now  grown  up  to  the  structure  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
world. 

My  reason  for  not  giving  publicity  to  it  before  this  was  that 
I  wished  to  work  it  thoroughly  before  I  committed  myself  to 
it.  To  do  so  I  have  procured  in  various  years  collections  of 
fruits  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  different  soils 
and  climates,  and  also  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
every  case  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  characters  which  I 
observed  In  each  variety  of  fruit  were  equally  well  marked  in 
that  variety  from  whatever  district,  soil,  or  climate  it  came,  or 
at  whatever  season  the  examination  took  place.  For  instance, 
Wyken  Pippin  from  Tweedside,  from  Chiswick,  from  Sussex, 
from  Worcester,  from  Somerset,  and  from  Devon  invariably 
presented  the  same  characters  of  eye  open,  seed-cells  closed, 
calyx-tube  conical,  and  stamens  median.  This  I  merely  give 
as  an  example,  and  it  is  applicable  in  every  case. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  in  this  as  in  every  other 
classification  of  natural  objects  the  characters  are  not  always 
constant,  and  there  are  varieties  which  refuse  to  submit  to  any 
scheme  of  man's  devising.  Nature  refuses  to  be  bound ,  and  we 
must  adapt  our  ideas  to  her  laws.  In  every  system  it  is  so,  as 
the  botanist  well  knows  ;  when  he  would  class  plants  into  those 
which  are  hypopynous,  perigynous,  and  epigynous,  he  finds 
there  are  some  that  reject  his  inteiiference  and  assert  a  double 
alliance.  And  so  it  is  with  fruits.  There  are  those  in  which 
some  varieties  have  Ihe  eve  open  or  partially  closed,  seed-cells 
of  the  same  character,  calyx-tubes  in  which  it  is  difSeult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  conical  or  funnel-shaped,  and  sta- 
mens which  waver  between  a  marginal  and  median  position,  or 
a  median  and  a  basal.  But  these  are  difficulties  which  are 
easily  got  over,  as  I  shall  show  further  on. 

The  characters  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this 
classification  are  the  eye,  the  seed-cells,  the  calyx-tube,  and 
the  stamens.  These  supply  the  primary  and  most  important 
divisions  ;  but  they  may  be  extended  and  broken  up  into  fruit 
round,  roundish,  or  oblate,  and  fruit  conical,  oblong,  or  ovate, 
and  these  for  convenience  may  be  farther  divided  into  pale, 
coloured,  and  russet.  I  will  now  treat  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters. 

1.  The  Eye. — This  is  the  pomological  term  used  to  signify 
what  botanists  call  the' sepals  or  limb,  and  mouth  of  the  calyx. 
In  French  it  is  called  <eil. 

If  we  examine  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  Apples  we  find 
that  in  some  the  eye  is  wide  open,  and  the  segments  quite  re- 


I  Pippin,  and  Court  of  Wick  ;  and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
fig.  48.  In  many  cases  the  segments  are  erect  and  spreading 
or  reflexed  at  the  tips,  and  this  form  of  structure  also  leaves 
the  eye  open  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  previous 
examples.  This  form  is  shown  in  fig.  46.  Between  the  spread- 
ing and  the  erect  open  eye  there  are  many  gradations  which 
will  be  remarked  by  any  observer  who  examines  the  different 
varieties.  awy.  fi,j!)o   gff^fy 

The  other  form  is  the  closed  eye,  fig.  47.  It  wiD  be  observed 
in  this  case  that  the  segments  are  erect  and  connivent  at  the 
tips,  forming  a  small  cone.  In  some  cases  of  this  form  of 
closed  eye  the  tips  are  spreading;  but  there  is  another  very 
distinct  form  of  the  closed  eye  in  which  the  segments  are  quite 
flat  and  convergent,  closing  in  the  eye  like  a  trap  door  in  five 
divisions,  as  is  seen  in  Trumpington.  These  two  characters  of 
Ete  open  and  Eye  closed  I  propose  to  employ  as  my  primary 
divisions. 

2.  The  Seed-cells. — These  constitute  what  is  popularly  called 
the  core  of  the  Apple,  and  contain  the  seeds  or  pips.  They  are 
usually  five,  but  they  vary  in  number,  and  are  occasionally 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


flexed,  in  some  cases  60  maohsoas  to  be  quite  flat  on  the  sur'ac  3 
of  the  fruit.     This  is  very  apparent  in  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wyktn 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  50. 


three,  four,  and  even  six.  They  differ  very  much  in  structure, 
and  are  either  open  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  or  closed ;  and 
between  the  closed  and  the  wide-open  cells  there  are  as  many 
gradations  as  in  the  closed  and  open  eye.  Fig.  51  represents 
perfectly  closed  cells;  fig.  50  those  that  are  open,  and  fig.  49 
those  that  are  wide  open.  In  the  last  all  the  Godlins  are  to 
be  found,  and  varieties  having  the  Codlin  character. 

The  Seed-cells  form  the  second  great  divisions  of  my  system, 
which  are  distinguished  as  Cells  open  and  Cells  closed. 

3.  The  Calyx-tuhe.—ln  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  an 
Apple  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  stalk  a 
more  or  less  deep  cavity  will  be  observed  under  the  segments 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


of  the  eye  and  between  them  and  the  core.  This  is  caUed  the 
Calyx-tube,  or  Kelchrohrc  of  the  Germans.  It  is  of  very  varied 
form,  but  all  of  these  are  modifications  of  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinct,  and  these  I  have 
called  the  conical  and  the  funnel-shaped.  As  in  the  cases  of 
the  open  and  the  closed  eye  and  the  open  and  closed  cells 
these  run  into  one  another,  and  there  are  instances  in  which 


z"^'^^., 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  to  which  of  them  the  individual 
belongs.  Figs.  52,  .53,  54,  55,  56,  and  57  are  illustrations  of 
the  conical  tube,  some  being  wide  and  deep  and  others  narrow 
and  short.     Figs  58,  5!l,  60,  61,  and  62  represent  the  various 
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forms  of  the  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  third  form  is  the  cup- 
shaped,  which  very  rarely  occurs,  aad  is  a  short  shallow  va- 
riety of  fig.  55. 


Fig.  55.  Fipt.  55. 

The  Calyx-tube  is  the  character  on  which  the  third  division 
is  based,  and  is  divided  into  Calvxtobe  conicai.  and  Calyx- 
tube   FDNNEIj- SHAPED. 


Fig.  57. 


Pig.  58. 


4.  The  Stamens. — These  are  the '  little    bristle-lika  bodies 
which  are  found  forming  a  fringe  round  the  inner  surface  of 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


the  calyx-tube,  and  it  is  on  the  position  they  occupy  that  the 
fourth  character  of  this  system  is  founded.  On  examining  a 
number  of  different  varieties  of  Apples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
stamens  are  not  always  in  the  same  position.  Some  will  form 
a  fringe  immediately  under  or  near  the  base  of  the  segments, 
as  represented  in  figs.  5.3,  57,  59,  and  CO,  and  these  I  call 
marginal.  Others  occupy  a  midway  position  between  the 
margin  and  the  base,  as  in  figs.  55,  5G,  58,  and  C'2,  and  these 
are  called  median  ;  and  a  third  are  situated  near  the  base,  as 
in  figs.  52,  54,  and  61,  which  are  termed  basal. 

Taking  the  position  of  the  stamens  as  my  fourth  great 
division  we  have^l,  Stauess  ii.iRGiN.iL  ;  2,  Stamens  median; 
and  3,  Stamens  basal. 

To  prolong  the  subdivisions  even  beyond  this  point  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  we  can  have — 1,  Calyx-tube  short  conical,  as 
in  fig.  .53,  and  deep  conical  as  in  fig.  52.  Then  we  can  have 
short  funnel-shaped,  as  in  fig.  62,  and  long  funnel-shaped  as 
in  fig.  58.  These  may  again  be  further  divided  into — 1,  Fruit 
round,  roundish,  or  oblate ;  and  2,  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 


Fig.  62. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  changeableness  of  the 
characters  in  some  varieties  ;  how  in  the  cases  of  the  eye  and 
the  cells  some  exhibit  them  open  or  closed,  or  intermediate 
between  the  two;  also  in  the  interchangeable  form  of  the 
calyx-tube  and  the  positions  of  the  stamens.  In  the  follow- 
ing classification  I  have  provided  against  any  confusion  arising 
from  this  cause,  and  have  given  additional  references  when  a 
variety  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  division.  For  example, 
in  Scarlet  Nonpareil  the  eye  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 


closed,  though  the  calyx-tube  is  always  short  fnnnel-shaped, 
and  the  stamens  marginal.  This  variety  is  therefore  placed 
in  Class  1,  section  two  {^i),  and  division  one  (t) ;  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  eye  being  closed,  it  is  entered  thus — 
"  Scarlet  Nonpareil  iii.,  iS^  t."  showing  that  it  is  also  found  in 
Glass  iii.,  section  2,  and  division  1. 

It  is  important  that  perfect  specimens  of  fruit  be  used  when 
the  classification  is  applied,  and  especially  that  the  eyes  be 
perfect ;  and  to  observe  the  calyx-tube  correctly  the  longi- 
tudinal section  should  be  made  directly  through  the  centre. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   APPLES. 


Class  I.- 


-ETE  OPEN  (figs.  46  and  48j. 
49  and  50). 


CELLS  OPEN  (figs. 


^s  GALIX-TUBE  CONICAL. 
f  Stamens  marginal  (figs.  53 
and  57). 
+  Tube  short  (fig.  53). 
■^  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
Leyden  Pippin 
Burr  Knot,  i.  §§  t 
Martin  Nonpareil 
Allen's  Everlasting,  iii.  §  t 
t  Tube  deep  (fig.  57). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Winter  Hawthornden,  iii.  §  | 
Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne 
No  Core 

Haffuer's  Gold  Reinette 
Uelluer's  Gold  Reinette,  ii.  §  t 
AUen's  Everlasting,  iii.  §  f 
Calville  Blanche,  in.  §  t ,  iii-  §  1 1 
Rymer,  i.  §§  tt 
**  Fruit  cotiical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Tower  of   Glammis,  i.  §§    1, 

iii.  §  tt 
NehonCodlin.iii.  §  tt,iii.§§  tt 
If  Stamens  median 
I  Tube  short  (fig.  56). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Blenheim    Pippin,    i.   §§    tt, 

ii.  §§  tt 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 
Stamford  Pippin 
Rymer,  i.  §  t 

Royal  Russet,  iii.  §  tt,  iv.  §  tt 
Gogar  Pippin 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Loan's  Pearmaiu 
Adams'  Fearmain,  i.  §  tft 
Royal  Pearmain 

;j  Tube  deep. 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
BarouWard.i.  §§  tt.iii.  §§.tt 
Newtown  Spitzenberg 
Ornament  de  la  Table 
Reinette  de  Canada,  i.  §  ttt, 

iii.  §  ttt 
Kerry  Pippin 
Embroidered  Pippin 
Ringer 

*"  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Grange's  Pearmain 
Emperor  Alexander,  i.  §  ttt. 

i-§§  tt 
Betsey 

Cox's  Pomona,  ii,'§  tt 
Lewis'  Incomparable 
Catshead 

Lord  Grosvenor,  iii.  §  tt 
t  \  \  Stamens  basal  (fig.  52). 
*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 


Hambledon  Deux  Ans 
Ribston  Pippin,  iv.  §§  tt.  ii- 

§§  tt 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin 
Devonshire  Buckland 
Rymer,  i.  §  ft 
Lord  Derby 

Cellini,  i.§§  ttt,  ii.§§  tt 
Striped  Beefing 
Tom  Putt,  i.  §§  ttt 
Mere  de  Menage,  iii.  §  ttt 
Reinette  de  Canada,  i.  §   tt. 
iii.  §  ttt 

* '  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

ovate. 

Emperor  Alexander,  i.  §   tt. 

i-§§tt 
Shepherd's  Fame 
Adams'  Pearmain,  i.  §  tt 
§§  CALYX-TUBE  FUNNEL- 
SHAPED. 
f  Stamens  marginal. 
I  Tube  short  (fig  59.). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  ii  §§  t 
Hughes'  Golden  Pippin 
Screveton  Golden   Pippin,  ii. 

§§  t 
Brickley  SeedUng,  ii.  §§  t 
Bringewood  Pippin 
Golden  Reinette,  i.  §  tt 
Giddins'  Golden  Ball 
Golden  Nonpareil 
Burr  Knot,  i.  §  t 
Greenwood  Russet 
London  Pippin,  iii.  ^^  t,  iii  §}  t 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Beachamwell,  ii.  §§  t 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  ii.  §§ 

tt 
White  Paradise 
Tulip 

J  J   Tube  long  (fig.  GO). 

*  Frtiit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Northern  Sweet 
Alfristou 
Gravensteiu 
Fearu's  Pippin 
Royal  Somerset 
Stamford     Pippin,    i.    §     tt. 
iii.  sS^  t 

Golden  Noble,  iii.  §§  t 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  ^^  tt, 

iii.  §§  t 
Cockle's  Pippin,  iii.  ^^  \ 
Tower    of    Glammis,  i.   §   t> 
iii.  n 
If  Stamens  median. 
+  Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  iii.  §5  tt 
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Wormsley  Pippin 
Small's  Admirable 
Cobb  am 

Blenbeim Pippin, i.  ^^  tt>ii-  ^^5  tt 
Golden  Beinette 
Golden  Pippin,  ii.  ^^  f,  ii.  §Ht 
Yellow  Ingestrie 
Reinette  Diel,  ii.  §Ht 
Pine  Golden  Pippin 
Duke  of  Gloucester 
Prince  of  Wales 
Baron  Ward.i.  §  tt.iii.  §^  tt 
Malakovna 
Giddins'  Masterpiece 
Marble  Pippin 
Buffcoat 

Birmingham  Pippin 
Lemon  Pippin 
Minchall  Crab 
Townsend's  Smiling  Beauty 
'*  Fruit  conical,  oilong,  or 
ovate. 
Golden      Winter     Pearmain, 

i.  fj  ttt 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  §§  t, 

iii.  ^^  tt 
Claygate  Pearmain,  ii.  ^§  tt 
Mannington's    Pearmain,    iii. 

§5  tt 

Scarlet  Pearmain 

Susses    Pearmain,  ii.    §§   tt, 

iv.  sSMt 
Brookes' 


Islewortb  Crab 

Emperor  Alexander,  i.  \^   tt, 
i.  ^  ttt 
iff  Stamens  basal. 
\  Tube  short  (fig.  61). 
•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
Dnmelow's  Seedling 
Cellini,  i.  Htt.ii.  ^Ht 
Federal  Pearmain 
BaKter'8  Pearmain,  ii.  5}  tt+, 

iii.  ^i  ttt 
Reinette  Van  Mods,  iii.  ^^^  ttt 
Red  Ingestrie 
Bringewood  Pippin,  i.  §iM 
Giddins'  Favourite 
Giddins'  No.  5 
Tom  Putt,  i.  i  ttt 
**  Fruit    conical,  [oblong,  or 

ovate. 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  i.  §§ 

+t 

XI  Tube  deep. 
Winter  Codlin 
iSS^  CALYX-TUBE     CUP- 
SHAPED. 
■\  Stamens  marginal. 

None, 
ft  Stamens  median. 
Pomme  Poire 

Ronalds'  Gooseberry  Pippin 
f  Stamens  basal. 
None. 


**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Herefordshire  Pearmain 
Barcelona  Pearmain 
Claygate  Pearmain,  i.  §§  tt 
Sussex  Pearmain,  i.  §§  tt.  iv. 

§§  tt 
Old  King  of  the  Pippins,  ii.  §  §t 
Golden  Russet,  iv.  §§  tt 
I  {  Tube  long. 
None. 

fff  Stamens  basal. 
;  Tube  short  (fig.  61). 


Rosemary  Russet 

Class   II.— EYE  OPEN  (figs.  46  and  48).     CELLS  CLOSED 

(fig.  51). 

§  CALYX-TVBE  CONICAL.  *  Fruit  round,    roxindish,    or 

+  Stamens  marginal  (fig.  53).  oblate. 

*  Fruit  round,    roundish,    or  Bnckley  Seedling 

oblate.  Morris'  Court  of  Wick 

Uellnei'8  Gold  Reinette,  i.  §  t  Q^^en  of  the  Pippins 

Keddleston  Pippin ,  ii.  H  t  Lee's  Golden  Russet 

Christie's  Pippin  Byson  Wood  Russet 

Sops  in  Wine  Bidding's  Nonpareil 

Brabant  Bellefleur  •*  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

Wadhurst  Pippin  ovate. 

•j-f  Stamens  median.  Beachamwell,  i.  §§  t 

t  Fruit    round,    roundish,    or  Goodyear  Pippin 

oblate.  Old     King    of    the    Pippins, 

Wjken  Pippin  ii.  §§  tt 

Court  Pendii  Plat,  ii.  §}  tt  ft  Stamens  median. 

Morris'  Russet,  ii.  §§  ft  {   Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

Bnrchardt's  Reinette  *  Frxiit  round,  roundish,  or 

Newtown  Pippin  oblate. 

**  Fruit  conical  or  ovate.  Golden  Pippin, i.  §§  tt,ii.  §§t 

Golden  Pearmain  Downton  Pippin 

Cox's  Pomona,  i.  ^^  tt  Holbert's  Victoria 

fit  Stamens  basal.  Pitmaston  Golden  Pippin 

None.  Cluster  Golden  Pippin 

§§   CALYX -TUBE    FUN-  Golden  Harvey 

NEL-SHA  FEB.  Robinson's  Pippin 

+  Stamens  marginal.  Fish's  Pippin 
X  Tube  short  (fig.  fl9) 


Blenheim    Pippin,    i.    §    tt, 


*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Baxter's  Pearmain,  i.  §§  ttti 
iii.  §§  ttt 

J  J  Tube  long. 

None. 

i^§§§  CALYX-TVBE    CUP- 

SHAPED. 

f  Stamens  marginal. 

None, 
ff  Stamens  median. 

None, 
■ft t  Stamens  basal. 
Melcombe  Russet 


*  Fruit    round,  roundish,  or        i.  §§  tt 

oblate.  Court  Pendu  Plat,  ii.  {§  tt 

Old  Nonpareil,  iv.  §§  t  CelUni,  i.  ^  ttt.  i-  5§  ttt 

Scarlet  NonpareU,  i.  §§  t  Formosa  NoupareU 

Flat   Nonpareil  Braddick's  Nonpareil 

Early  Nonpareil  Reinette  Diel,  i.  ^^^  +t 

Court  of  Wick  Ribston     Pippin,    i.    y^    ttt. 
Golden  Pippin,  i.   §§    tt.   "        iv-  ^S^  tt 

§§  tt  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  i.  vS^  t 
Screveton  (Jolden  Pippin,i.  §  §  f     Princess  Royal 

Keddleston  Pippin,  ii.  §  t  Redleaf  Russet,  ii.  §§  t 

Pennington's  Seedling  Morris'  Nonpareil  Rasset 

Powell's  Kusset  Guernsey  Pippin 

Redleaf  Russet,  ii.  §§  tt  Boston  Russet 

**  Fruit  conical,    oblong,  or    Morris'  Russet,  ii.  §  ff 

ovate.  Lemon  Pippin,  iv.  ;§  ft 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  Melon,  iii.  §§  ff,  iv.  ^§  tt 

;t  Tube  deep.  Fairy,  iv.  j  tt 


Class  in.  — EYE   CLOSED   (fig.  47).     CELLS  OPEN  (figs. 

49  and  50). 

S,  CALYX-TUBE  CONICAL.  Winter  Quoining 

f  Stamens  marginal  (fig.  53).  -j-ff  Stamens  Ijasal  (figs.  52 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or  and  54). 

oblate.  •  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

Ashmead's  Kernel,  iii.  §§  t  oblate. 

Pitmaston  Russet  Nonpareil  Breitling 

Sweeny  Nonpareil  Mere  de  Mijnage,  i.  §  ttt 

Reinette  de  Caux  Reinette  de  Canada,  i.  §  ttt 

Grosse  Caseler  Reinette  EcklinviUe  Seedling,  iv.  §  ft 

Maiden's  Blush  Winter  Colman 

Greenup's  Pippin  Bymer,  iii.  §  f,  i.  §  ft 

Hawthornden,  iii.  §  tt  D'Arcy  Spice, iii.  §  tt,  iv.  §  ttt 

Winter  Hawthornden,  i.  §  t  Mela  Carlo 

Kentish  Fillbasket  Sack  and  Sugar 

Allen's  Everlasting,  i.  §  t  Wanstall 

Calville  Blanche,  i.  §  t  Russian  Apple 

Rhode  Island  Greening  *•  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

Giddins's  No.  1  ovate. 

Old  Middlemas  Pomme  Royale 

Rymer,  i.  §  tt,  iii.  §  ttt  Warner's     King,     iii.     §     t^ 

Pommo  de  Neige  iii.  §§  t 

London  Pippin,  i.  §§  t.iii  §§  t  §§  CALYX-TUBE    FUN- 

Winter  Greening,  iii.  §§  tt.  NEL-SHAPED. 

iv.  §  t.  iv.  §§  t,  iv.  §  ft,  -f  Stamens  marginal, 

iv.  §§  tt  ;[  Tube  short  (fig.  59). 

**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or  *  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

ovate.  oblate. 

Cornish  Gilliflower,  i.  §  ff  iii.,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  iii.  §  t 

§§  tt,  iv.  §§  tt  Brownlees'  Russet,  iv.  §  ft 

Amassia  Greenwood  Russet 

Ord's  Orange  Pippin 

Ganges  Haggerstone  Pippin 

Melrose  Seigende  Reinette 

Dutch  Codlin  Brenchley  Pippin 

Warner's  King  **  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

Nelson's  Glory  ovate. 

f  f  Stamensmedian  (fig.  56).  Lucombe's  Pine  Apple 

"  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or  Belle  et  Bonne 

oblate.  Warner's      King,     iii.     §     t, 

Hawthornden,  iii.  §  t  iii.  §  ttt 

Calville  Blanche,  i.  §  t,  iii-  §  t  *  J  Tube  deep  (fig.  60). 

Pommier  de  Paradis  *  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

Royal  Russet,  i.  §  tt,  iv.  §  tt  oblate. 

D'Arcy    Spice,    iii.     §     ttt.  Early  Harvest 

iv.  §  ttt  Lucombe's  Seedling 

Rushock  Pearmain,  iii.  §§  tt  Squh-e's  Pippin 

Flander's  Pippin  Cambusnethan  Pippin 

Thompson's  Seedling  Reinette  Baumann 

Norfolk  Beefing,  iii.  §§tt  Nonesuch 

Norfolk  Bearer  Devonshire  Queen 

**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or  Stamford  Pippin, i.  §  ft,  i.  §§  t 

ovate.  Golden  Noble,  i.  §§  t 

Towcrof  Glammis,i.§t,i.  §§t  Surrey  Flat  Cap 

Lord  Suffield  Giddins'  Lady  Sandwich 

Sugar  Loaf  Pippin  Northern  Greening 

Nelson  Codlin, i.  §  t.  iii.  §§  tt  London  Pippin,  i.  §§  t,  iii-  §  t 

Nelson's  Glory,  iii.  §  t  Winter  Majetin,  iv.  §§  t 

Royal  Codlin  **  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

St.  Sauveur  ovate. 

Lord  Grosvenor,  i.  §  tt  Winter  Quoining,  iii.  §  ft 

Beauty  of  Kent  Cockle's  Pippin,  i.  §§  f 

Baldwin  Keswick  Codlin 

Hunthouse  French  Codlin 

Winter  Marigold  Lincoln  Codlin 

Flower  of  Herts  Manx  CodUn 
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I'ean's  Coillin 

Nelson  Codlin,  i.  §  t.  i"-  §  +t 

Springrove  Codlin 

;;  Tube  deep  (fig.  5«). 
*  Fruit  round,  roundisli,  or 
oblate. 
Shepherd's  Newmgton 
Betty  Geesou 
Eoatocker 
Keiuette  Van  Mous,  i.  §§  t+t 

iii.  S5  ttt 
Ked  Astrachan 
Pomino 
Winter    Greening,    iii.    §    t, 

iv.  §   f,  iv.  §  tt,  iv.  §§  t, 

iv.  §  §  tt 

**   Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
orate. 
.July  Pippin 
Cumberland  Favourite 

Stamens  basal  (fig.  <>1). 
Fruit  round  or  ohlatr. 

«!>  Ht, 


John  Gidley  Pearmain 
Worcester  Pearmain 
Prinzen  Appel 
Iron  Pin 

If  Stamens  lucilian. 
;  Tube  short  (tig.  l''2). 

•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  i.  §§  tt 
Lodgemore  Nonpareil 
Pearson's  Plate 
Cornish  Aromatic,  iv.  §§  tt 
Kound  Winter  Nonesuch 
Edinburgh  Cluster 
Baron  Ward,  i.  §  tt.  i-  §S  tt 
Melon,  ii.§§  tt.iv.  §§  tt 
Potta'  SeedUng. 
Norfolk  Beefing,  iii.  §  tt 

*'  Fruit  conical,  oblonii,  or 

ovate. 

Mannington's  Pearmain,  i.  §§ 

tt 
Rosemary  Russet,  i.  §§  tt 
Pitmastou  Pine  Apple,  iv.  §§  t 
Lucombe's  Pine  Apple 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  §§  t, 

i-  §§  tt 
Cornish   Gilliflower,  i.   §  t+. 

ii.  §  tt,  iv.  §§  tt 
Grey  Leadington 
Bess  Pool,  m.  §§  t+t 

Class  IV.— EYE  CLOSED  (lig.  47),  CELLS  CLOSED  (fig.  01). 


Rhode  Island  Greening 

Winter  Greening,  iii.  §  t,ii'.  §? 
iv.  +<-,  S  t,  iv.  §  tt,  iv.  «;s  + 
*'  F'ruit  eouical,  obloug,  or 
orate. 

Margaret 

Haymaker 

Cornish  GilliHower,   i.    S   ++, 
iii.  §t,  iii.  !;?  tt 

Snssex  Pearmain,  i.  §§  t+i  "• 

§§  +t 
Cockpit 

Golden  Russet,  ii.  §S  tr 

Lemon  Pippin, ii.  ;?§  I  ! 

; ;  Tube  deep  (fig.  58). 

'  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 

RibstonPippin.i.  §ttt,ii.§§+! 


Nonesuch  Park 
K'^d  Aftrachan 
Green  I'ulwood 
"^ '  Fruit  couieal,  obloug.  or 
ovate. 
Leicester  Burton  Pippin 
Margil,  iv.  S  tt 
t+t  Stamens  basal  (fig.  <il) 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
?S§  GALYX-TIBE    Cip. 
SII.iPED. 
t  Stamens  marginal. 
Vale  Mascal  Pearmain 
tt  Stamens  median. 

None. 

ttt  Stamens  basal. 

None. 


TTf 


ss 


Eeinette  Van  Mens,  i. 

iii.  §§  tt 
Pennock 
**  Fruit  eouical,  o^ilonij,  or 
ovate. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Baxter's  Pearmr.n,  i.  §j   '■"'' 

ii.  §§  ttt 
Bess  Pool,  iii.  §§  tt 


§  CALYX-TUBE  CONICAL. 
t  Stamens  marginal  (figs,  h'o 
and  57). 
'  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
St.  Edmund's  Pippin 
New  Rock  Pippin 
Sturmev  Pippiu,  iv.  §§  t 
Lord  Burghley,  iv.  §  tt 
Dutch  Mignonne 
Royal  Reinette,  iv.  §§  t 
Winter  Greening,  in.  i;  +.  iii. 
Ji)  +t,  iv.  §  tt,  iv.  ^<S  ^,  iv. 

§§+t 
A  pi 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Edmund  Jupp 
Carnation 

SmuU's  Admirable,  iv.  §§  t 
Old  Leatherooat 

tt  Stamens  median. 
;  Tube  short  (tigs,  oj  and  JLT). 

•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

ohlate. 
Irish  Peach,  iv.  S§  tt 
Winter  Greening,  iii.  §  i;,  iii. 
§§  tt,  iv.  s;  t,  iv.  ijii  t,  iv. 
f§tt 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblonij,  or 
ovate. 
Margil,  iv.  §  §  tf 

; ;  Tube  deep. 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Lord  Burghley,  iv.  §  t 
White  Nonpareil 
Capnziner  K  iattte 
North  End  Pippin 
Bascombe  Mystery 
Black  Crab 
Fairy,  ii.  §  §  t+ 

EckUnville  Seedling,  iii.  f  t  r-; 
Royal  Russet,  i.  $  tt,  iii.  §tt 
Brownlees'  Russet,  iii.  §§  t 
Miller's  Glory 

ttt  Stamens  basal  (figs.  02 
and  .5 1 


*  Fruit  rinuid,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Rivers'  Nonesuch 
D'Aroy  Spice, iii.  §  tt.iii-  §  ttf 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Ostrogotha 

^iCALYX-TUDE  Ft  XNKL- 

SHAPED. 

t  Stamens  marginal. 

;  Tube  short  (fig.  -V.)). 

*  Ifruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Old  Nonpareil,  ii.  §§  t 
Hturmer  Pippin,  iv.  j  t 
Isle  of  Wight  Pippiu 
Knight's  Lamon  Pippin 
Devonshire  (Juarreniieu 
Aniiat  Scarlet 
■  '■  Fruit  conical,  oblouy,  or 
ovate. 
White  Astrachan 
Pitmaston  Pine  Apple,  iii.  !-)j  tt 
; ;  Tube  deep  (fig.  60). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Hoaiy  Morning 
Royal  Eeinette,  iv.  S  t 
Hunt's  Green  Newtown  Pippin 
Pennington's  Seedling,  ii.  <>?  t 
Winter  Greening,  iii.  §  t,  "i. 
§§   tt,   iv.   §  t,   iv.   J    tt, 
iV.  S§  tt 
Winter  Majetin,  iii.  §§  t 
"   Fruit  conical,  oblomj,  or 

orate. 
Small's  Admirable,  iv.  §  t 
tt  Stamens  median. 
;  Tube  short  (fig.  02). 
'  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblata. 
Wheeler's  llusstt 
Reinette  ( Irise 
Dundee 

Cornish  Aromatic,  iii.  §j  tt 
Charlemagne 
Irish  Peach,  iv.  j  It 
Early  .Julian 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN   ROOTS. 

Mr.  Camm  has  spoken  disp.iragingly  of  Roses  growing  on 
their  own  roots,  and,  moreover,  when  they  are  required  for  pot 
culture.  I  write  not  as  a  rosarian  but  as  a  gardener,  and  1 
am  not  willing  that  Mr.  Camm's  opinion  should  carry  undue 
weight.  I  do  not  grow  Roses  for  exhibition,  but  I  have  grown 
them  for  many  years  for  home  enjoyment.  I  have  grown 
them  in  pots  and  out  of  pots,  on  Briars,  on  Manottis,  and  on 
their  own  roots.  A  few  varieties  of  Roses  do  not  strike  freely 
from  cuttings,  but  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  so  readily, 
and  they  also  grow  luxuriantly. 

For  cultivation  in  pots  I  prefer  Roses  on  their  own  roots. 
I  have  never  cut  such  fine  blooms  of  .John  Hopper  as  from 
plants  which  had  been  raised  from  cuttings.  The  colour  is 
deeper  and  the  perfume  more  powerful  than  on  budded  plants. 
That  flue  old  forcing  pot  Rose  Baronne  Pn'vost  is  larger, 
brighter,  and  infinitely  sweeter  when  grown  on  its  own  roots 
than  when  nurtured  by  any  foster-parent.  Another  sweet 
Hose— yea,  the  sweetest  Rose  of  all— the  old  Provence  <'abbage, 
is  deprived  alike  of  its  agreeable  form  and  delightful  odour 
by  being  budded  on  either  the  Briar  or  the  Mauetti,  and 
especially  the  former.  General  Jacqueminot  is  more  glowing 
in  colour  from  cuttings  than  when  budded  on  other  stocks. 
Bessie  Johnson  is  decidedly  sweeter  when  she  forages  for 
herself  than  by  trusting  to  any  dog  to  bring  her  a  bone. 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronne  de  RothEchild, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Eugiuie 
Verdicr,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  other  sterling  sorts  I 
have  grown  from  cuttings  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

I  am  positive  that  many  Roses  are  sweeter  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots  than  when  worked  on  any  stocks,  and  th» 
colours  are  also  brighter.  I  should  like  to  try  Mr.  Turner's 
new  Rose,  the  Rov.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  on  its  own  roots  ;  it  is 
delioiously  perfumed.  I  shall  not  hastily  mount  this  Rose  ou 
stilts  lest  it  should  lose  influence.  I  rather  fear  its  prototype 
will  also  lose  influence  if  he  mounts  Briars  to  denouLc.3 
humble,  useful,  own-root  Roses,  and  especially  when  the  plania 
are  recjuired  for  growing  in  pots  and  for  forcing.  On  the 
matter  of  producing  high-class  exhibition  blooms  I  bow  sub- 
missively to  Mr.  Camm,  but  for  forcing  Roses  in  pots  I  have 
a  suspicion   that  our  friend  has  yet  something  to  learn.— 

A    NOHTHEEN    G.inUENER. 


Melon,  ii. 


iii.  tt  h'  tt 


APPLES  AND  APPLE  TREES. 
Or  late  something  has  been  said  in  our  Journal  about  Apple 
trees.  If  "Yokksuiue  Gheenixg  "  could  furnish  us  with  any 
information  respecting  an  Apple  called  ■!  orkshire  Robin,  a 
noted  but  no  doubt  a  local  Apple,  which  was  much  prized 
many  years  ago,  I  for  one  would  esteem  it  a  favour,  as  I  fear 
some  of  our  old  favourites  are  becoming  things  of  the  past.  I 
am  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  our  useful  old  friend  the 
Hawthornden  Apple  than  your  correspondents.  I  have  at 
the  present  time  in  use  as  fine  examples  of  the  above  Apple 
as  need  be  seen,  entirely  free  from  scab,  and  to  all  appearance 
likely  to  keep  for  some  time  to  come.  AVe  have  here  two 
kinds  of  soil,  one  a  light  loam  resting  on  a  gravelly  Bubsoil, 
and  in  it  has  been  growing  for  the  last  fifty  or  more  years  a 
Hawthornden  Apple  tree  always  kept  as  a  bush,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  very  new  about  bush-fruit  culture.  The  tree  takes 
up  very  little  room,  is  in  good  health,  and  free  from  canker  as 
near  as  can  be,  and  brings  us  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  annually.    I 
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do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  disturbed  at  the  root  since  it 
was  planted.  It  ia  pruned  and  dug  about  yearly,  and  to  all 
appearance  it  is  likely  to  go  on  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
cannot  say  what  stock  it  is  worked  on. 

The  other  soil  is  a  strong  tenacious  loam  resting  on  a  clay 
bubsoil,  and  in  an  orchard  aro  planted  two  Hawthornden 
Apple  trees  of  about  fifteen  years'  growth  from  the  graft  on  the 
Crab  stock.  They  are  in  the  pyramid  form,  giving  us  abundant 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  in  the  best  of  health  and  quite  free  from 
canker.  They  are  planted  in  grass  and  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  they  were  planted,  receiving  a  little  manure  oc- 
casionally to  help  the  grass  as  well  as  the  trees.  They  are 
regularly  pruned,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  do  us  good 
service  for  some  time  to  come.  Many  Apples  may  be  £ub- 
stituted  for  our  old  friend,  but  I  find  it  a  very  useful  kind. 

I  said  in  our  Journal  some  time  ago  that  fruit  trees  ought 
to  be  as  numerous  as  Thorn  bushes,  and  Apple  trees  should 
have  a  first  place,  being  of  the  most  useful  of  hardy  fruits. 
There  is  no  difficulty  with  careful  selection  and  a  little  trouble 
in  having  them  for  nse  the  year  round. — M.  H.,  CamphiU, 
Bcdalc,  Yorkshire. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWEES. 

Amongst  the  many  advances  of  the  present  day  there  is  one 
which  cannot  have  escaped  notice,  and  that  is  here  seems  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  offered  for  people  finding  fault  with 
each  other  or  with  existing  things.  Old  notions  or  castoms 
are  attacked  on  every  side  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  attack  is 
to  their  advantage,  as  their  good  qualities  come  out  all  the 
brighter  through  the  ordeal.  It  is  the  fashion  now  in  a  great 
measure  to  ignore  practice  in  favour  of  what  ia  termed  philo- 
sophical principles.  Many  things  threaten  to  be  turned  upside 
down  ;  but  there  is  one  subject,  and  that  too  in  a  branch  which 
critics  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  yet,  or  but  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  yet  it  is  one  not  to  be  disregarded  inithe  economy 
of  the  world.  The  subject  relates  to  one  of  the  most  refined 
branches  of  horticulture,  and  one  more  especially  under  the 
patronage  of  our  lady  friends,  that  it  may  appear  bold  in  my 
attacking  a  department  so  likely  to  be  ably  defended.  The 
matter  that  I  wish  to  make  further  inquiry  upon  is  this  :  Are 
all  scented  flowers  hurtful  to  health,  nnd  how  many  are  there 
that  are  sweet-scented  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  last  part  of  the  question 
first.  Some,  among  whom  I  class  myself,  would  limit  really 
sweet-scented  flowers  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  which 
are  generally  classed  in  that  category.  At  the  time  I  write 
the  Hyacinth  is  fashionable.  What  is  the  general  opinion 
of  this  plant ;'  Can  its  flowers  be  called  agreeably  scented  or 
the  reverse  ?  A  mere  single  sniff  ia  not  sufficient  to  form  an 
opinion,  as  the  sense  of  smell  is  likely  to  be  governed  by 
the  pleasure  which  the  appearance  of  the  flower  imparts  to 
the  eye.  I  would  submit  scented  flowers  to  some  blind  person, 
as  one  Ukely  to  give  an  honest  verdict.  We  go  on  to  other 
plants  and  ask  the  question.  Are  such  flowers  as  Stocks,  Pinks, 
the  Hawthorn,  Carnations,  and  sundry  other  of  the  Dianthun 
family  "sweet-scented,"  or  are  they  merely  "smelling?"  I 
confess  being  of  opinion  that  the  last-mentioned  term  is  all 
they  deserve,  but  I  may  be  fastidious.  Then  we  have  Ageratum 
mexicanum,  French  Marigolds,  Poppies,  Humea  elegans.  Helio- 
tropes, and  some  others  that  are  highly  offensive,  at  least  I 
think  so.  Neither  can  that  most  powerful-scented  of  ordinary 
shrubs,  the  Daphne  Laareola,  be  called  sweet,  still  less  so  the 
Privets  aud  Syringis;  they  are  powerful  in  the  scent  given  off, 
but  not  sweet.  I  hardly  know  what  opinion  to  give  on  the 
Wallflower  and  Cowslip,  perhaps  a  neutral  one  ;  but  the  Prim- 
rose has  a  higher  claim  to  be  regarded  as  sweet,  and  Violets, 
Mignonette,  Mint,  and  Aloysia  citriodora  cannot  well  be  found 
fault  with.  To  these  may  be  added  a  sprig  of  Lemon  Thyme, 
but  I  fear  all  other  ordinary  garden  herbs  must  be  rejected. 
Of  course  it  would  be  treason  to  say  anything  against  the 
Eose,  and  let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  as  a  scented  flower  I 
am  willing  to  place  it  first,  with  Violets  and  Mignonette  close 
to  it ;  and  if  any  two  of  these  were  present  I  do  not  think 
any  more  scented  flowers  are  wanted.  If,  however,  there  be 
no  sweet-scented  flowers  to  be  had,  a  sprig  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Aloysia  is  very  telling,  and  mixed  with  Dahlias  in  a 
stand  perfume  is  added  to  beauty. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  great  number  of  scented  flowers  are 
advisable  anywhere  excepting  in  the  open  air.  wlmre  many  of 
them  give  off  the  most  agn  cable  perfume.  Wallflowers  are 
moat  agreeable  after  a  slight  shower,  and  the  sane  may  be 


said  of  Stocks,  and  the  scent  of  a  Gorse-coverad  common  when 
in  bloom  is  not  offensive ;  but  a  large  breadih  of  the  common 
Privet  or  Syringa  emits  an  oppressive  perfume.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  an  agreeable  country  walk  in  spring  than  the  scent 
given  off  by  Violets  on  a  sunny  day ;  and  a  neat  little  nosegay 
of  Violets  and  Primroses,  with  a  few  leaves  of  both  as  an  edging, 
is  a  bouquet  fit  for  a  queen.  I  fear  that  I  have  made  a  bold 
onslaught  on  what  is  often  regarded  as  choice  and  precious, 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  certain  plants  sweet-scented  that 
catalogues  tell  us  are  so. 

Might  I  now  ask  some  one  to  give  us  a  chapter  on  the  other 
department — namely.  Are  all  scented  flowers  hurtful  to  health, 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  so '.'  I  should  not  expect  that 
while  flowers  are  in  the  open  air  any  harm  whatever  can  be 
done ;  but  highly-scented  flowers  when  confined  to  a  room 
must  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  that  room.  In  thus  calling 
attention  to  scanted  flowers  I  wish  to  suggest  that  many  which 
now  claim  to  occupy  that  position  have  no  claim  to  sweetness  at 
all,  and  that  the  term  "  scent  "  is  very  often  misapplied.  I  fear 
the  public  are  too  apt  to  accept  what  has  been  told  them  in 
this  matter,  and  thus  a  flower  that  has  once  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sweet-smelling  one  retains  that  cha- 
racter, although  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  likes  it.  I  should  hke 
to  hear  what  others  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers. — J.  RoLsoN. 


"WITLOOF. 


We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  warning  our  readers 
ncaiiidt  a  false  impression  which  has  spruug-up  with  regard  to 
Witloof.  We  are  informed  that  some  seedsmen  are  already 
seUing  seed  of  the  common  Chiory,  which  they  represent 
to  be  identical  with  Witloof.  Like  all  other  cases  of  sub- 
stitution, the  purchaser  will  find  out  when  it  is  too  late  that 
he  has  been  deceived.  The  two  plants  are  perfectly  distinct 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  much  so  as  the  common  Rape 
and  the  Swedish  Turnip ;  aud  the  gardener  who  trusts  him- 
self in  such  hands  will  look  as  foolish  next  winter  as  the 
farmer  would  who  listened  to  the  man  who  told  him  that  the 
seed  of  common  Rape  would  produce  "  Swedes."  The  Witloof 
is,  in  fact,  a  hearting  Chicory,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
that  plant  which  is  grown  for  its  large  roots  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  well  describes  the  distinction  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  "  Flore  de  Serres."  "  Everyone  knows 
Barbe  de  Capucin,  the  common  salad  of  the  Paris  markets,  and 
which  is  produced  by  common  Chicory.  In  the  latter  the 
roots  are  slender  and  not  thicker  than  a  blacklead  pencil,  ter- 
minated by  long,  narrow,  white  leaves,  8  inches  or  more  in 
length.  Barbe  de  Capucin  which  does  not  possess  these  charac- 
ters is  not  to  be  recognised.  In  the  Witloof,  on  the  contrary, 
the  root  is  short  and  thick,  and  bears  a  mass  of  erect,  broad, 
thick,  imbricated  leaves,  and  forming  a  small  elongated  solid 
heart,  which  reminds  one  of  the  heart  of  a  Cos  Lettuce. 
Except  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  blanched,  the  Barbe  de 
Capucin  and  Witloof  are  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  each 
other;  length  and  slenderness  on  the  one  hand,  and  shortness 
and  bulk  on  the  other,  they  present  to  us  the  two  extremes  of 
the  series  of  blanched  products  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
Wild  Chicory." 


SURFACE   MANUBING. 

There  is  no  reason  why  BIr.  Graves  and  "  Pe.khical  Gab- 
deneb"  should  fear  that  on  this  or  on  any  other  question 
their  observations  of  facts  should  be  at  variance  with  science. 
Science  is  built  upon  facts,  and  I  only  atk  that  the  observations 
should  be  accurate,  so  that  the  facts  may  be  certain.  In  the 
instance  under  discussion  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for 
looking  on  the  facts  recorded  by  these  gentlemen  with  distrust. 

Animal  manure  gains  something  and  loses  something  by 
lapse  of  time.  Its  crude  constituents  are  first  resolved  into 
forms  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants,  and  are  next  gradually 
dissipated  in  the  air  or  washed  away  in  the  soil.  A  great  part 
of  Mr.  Lawe's  invaluable  experiments  at  Rothamstead  have 
been  directed  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  this  last 
process,  and  their  result  may  be  said  to  be  that  animal  manures 
are  less  easily  washed  out  of  the  soil  than  mineral  manures. 
But  this  leaves  untouched  the  question,  important  alike  to 
farmers  and  gardeners.  How  far  it  is  better  that  decomposition 
should  proceed  on  the  surface  rather  than  in  the  soil. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  Mr.  (i  raves  and  others  would 
record  fully  their  experience  on   this  head.    Do  they  apply 
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the  manure  fresh  from  the  stables,  or  do  they  find  it  best 
that  it  should  first  be  half  or  wholly  rotted-down  ?  Do  they 
find  any  difference  aeeordinc  as  the  application  is  in  summer 
or  winter,  in  dry  weather  or  in  rainy  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Pearson 
would  also  favour  us  with  his  further  experience  on  a  practice 
of  which  he  is  in  some  measure  the  originator.  Kvery  ob- 
.servation,  whether  leading  to  success  or  failure,  is  of  import- 
ance and  should  be  recorded,  for  it  is  only  from  a  comparison 
of  results  under  different  conditions  that  we  can  arrive  at  any 
trustworthy  principle  for  our  gnidanoe.— J.  B.  K. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  HAVE  for  many  years  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
these  most  beautiful  autumn  flowers.  I  had  not  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  Temple  Chrysanthemums  this  autumn  ;  but  while 
I  am  aware  that  the  large  blooms  produced  there  are  on  long 
and  rather  leafless  stems,  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  "  A 
Country  Gardener"  in  his  opinion  volunteered  to  the  lady 
to  whom  he  introduced  himself  as  to  the  impossibihty  of  ob- 
taining large  blooms  on  short  stems,  and  also  aa  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  made  available  for  a  small  greenhouse. 
It  is  diliioult  I  admit,  but  by  no  means  impossible,  and  it 
requires  much  more  real  Bkill  and  attention  to  produce  ten  or 
twelve  good  blooms  on  a  plant  with  the  foliage  down  to  the 
pot  and  about  21  inches  high,  than  it  does  to  grow  a  plant  as 
long  as  a  fishing-rod  with  one  or  two  enormous  flowers.  But  I 
have  seen  such  plants  grown  in  a  small  greenhouse  belonging 
to  a  lady  in  whose  employ  I  am,  and  I  hope  to  see  more  of 
them  this  autumn,  in  spite  of  a  very  regular  demand  for  various 
othf  r  items  required  by  the  cook. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  such  plants  as  my  employer  likes  is 
rapid  growth,  careful  attention  to  watering,  a  full  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  enn,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water 
until  the  time  arrives  for  the  piixnts  to  set  their  buds,  when  it 
must  bo  withheld  or  they  will  go  blind ;  and  above  all  the 
cuttings  should  not  be  struck  before  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  and  stopped  only  once — when  the  lower  laterals  are 
well  developed. 

I  put  two  or  three  plants  in  a  10-inch  pot,  and  these  properly 
managed  will  give  three  or  four  good  blooms  each,  nine  to 
twelve  for  each  pot.  I  am  by  no  means  always  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  admit  the  mop-handle  plan  is  easier  and  more 
certain ;  but  one  is  simply  a  hideous  dry  stick  with  a  fine 
bloom  on  the  top,  the  other  a  beautiful  plant  both  in  bloom 
and  foliage. — Cottager. 


THE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

YouB  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  24th  February  does  not 
quite  give  the  sense  of  what  I  said,  or  at  least  meant  to  say. 
It  should  have  run  thus  :— That  much  had  been  said  about  a 
house-to-house  canvass  to  bring  in  new  Fellows  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gardens,  but  in  my  opinion  the  true 
policy  of  the  Council  was  to  canvass  the  country  for  new 
horticultural  Fellows,  giving  them  only  horticultural  privileges, 
and  charging  them  only  one-guinea  subscriptions,  and  that 
this  proposal  had  been  laid  before  tho  Council,  and  was  at  full 
length  in  the  ilivnimj  Post  that  morning  (21th  February). 

Now  that  I  am  writing  may  I  add,  a/jro/jiw  of  some  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  President's  speech,  page  177,  that  having  since 
IST-'j  constantly  urged  the  guinea-subscription  plan  being  tried, 
I  have  had  time  to  realise  its  difficulties.  These,  I  believe, 
will  be  most  easily  met  (as  is  usually  the  ease)  by  a  simple 
broad  line  of  policy.  I  would  have  two  classes  of  Fellows  — 
those  who  want  general  privileges  and  those  who  want  only 
horticultural  privileges.  The  first  should  pay,  ns  at  present, 
£4  i.-i.  and  £2  2.s.,  the  latter  one  guinea.  If  the  Council  feor 
that  the  present  prop  might  be  shaken  before  the  new  one  was 
in  its  place  they  might  make  the  guinea  fellowships  dependant 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  applicants.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  some  of  them  who  came  in  on  horticultural 
privileges  would  change  to  general,  and  that  the  present 
miserably  meagre  attendances  to  see  the  choice  flowers  ex- 
hibited at  the  Wednesday  meetings  must  discourage  exhibitors, 
and  that  more  admirers  would  bring  still  better  shows,  and 
that  this  would  act  and  re-act.  Judging  by  the  articles  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Piiiic/i,  public  opinion 
appears  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  present  use  of  the  South 
Kensington  garden  is  hardly  a  legitimate  one.  If  the  gardens 
were  the  head  quarters  of  a  Society  which  really  represented 
national  horticulture  the  title  to  the  ground  would  be  very 


different  from  the  present  one,  or  from  one  given  by  an  in. 
come  of  £10,000  a-year  from  residents  at  South  Kensington, — 
(!eorge  F.  Wilson. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT   AND  AIR   ON   LADY 
DOWNE'S  GRAPE. 

This  Grape,  notwithstanding  its  excellent  reputation  as 
generally  the  best  late-keeping  Grape  in  existence,  has,  in 
instances  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  met  with  great 
disfavour  on  account  of  its  thick  leathery  skin  and  deficiency 
in  flavour.  To  a  very  great  extent  this  character  is  generally 
correct,  until  at  least  far  on  in  spring,  when  it  developes  to 
some  extent  a  Muscat  flavour.  During  the  past  winter  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  Grape,  both  in  December 
and  February,  grown  under  the  influence  of  as  much  light  and 
air  as  it  could  possibly  be  subjected  to  in  this  country,  in  a 
large  very  light  span-roofed  house,  with  a  maximum  of  glas^ 
and  a  minimum  of  woodwork,  and  both  direct  and  diffused 
light  to  an  extent  which  is  rarely  met  with  ;  and  bo  excellent 
in  flavour,  and  so  thin  and  actually  tender  in  skin,  were  these 
Grapes,  that,  had  we  not  known  that  they  were  Lady  Downe's, 
we  never  could  have  believed  that  it  could  be  grown  with  these 
points  so  much  modified  and  improved.  They  were,  in  fact, 
rich  sweet  ( {rapes  with  comparatively  a  thin  skin  devoid  of 
toughness.  No  other  influence  could  be  credited  with  the 
transformation  but  the  extreme  light  and  airiness  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  grown. — {Tlic  Gardener.) 

PORTRAITS   OP   PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Cypripedium  Koezli.  Xat.  ord.,  Orchidaceae.  Littn.,  Gyn- 
andria  Monandria. — Flowers  yellowish  green,  purple-marked. 
"  Cypripedium  Roezli  is  a  native  of  Now  Grenada,  where  it 
was  found  by  Roezl  on  the  banks  of  the  Dagua  river,  which, 
according  to  Regel,  occupies  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  I  find,  however,  no  such  river  on  the  map,  but 
a  small  town  of  Dagua  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes 
near  the  Bay  of  Chooo.  The  specimen  flowered  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment  in  January,  1874.  It  is  said  to  flower 
perennially  and  profusely,  a  statement  inconsistent  with  the 
habits  of  any  plants  in  continuous  health,  but  which,  if  taken 
with  the  caution  to  be  used  in  accepting  the  laudatory  adver- 
tisements of  choice  plants,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  its 
being  a  very  free  flowerer." — (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6217.) 

Anthurium  Saundeesii.  Nat.  ord.,  Aroidea}.  Linn  ,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia. — "  Anthurinm  Saundersii  was  received 
from  the  rich  collection  of  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  but  with  no 
information  as  to  its  native  country,  under  the  name  of 
A.  coriaceum,  Lind.;  but  it  widely  differs  from  Endlicher's 
plant  of  that  name,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  A.  Ottoni- 
anum,  Kunth,  also  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  to  one  called 
A.  jatrophsefolium  in  the  Kew  collection,  a  name  I  have  not 
found  in  any  publication." — [Ibid.,  t.  6218.) 

Episcia  eeythhopus.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesneracen?.  Linn.,  Didy. 
namia  Gymnospermia. — Flowers  pale  rose.  "  Introduced  from 
New  Grenada  bv  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  sent  the  plant  in  flower 
in  March,  1874."— (i/<irf.,  (.  U219.) 

Talinum  Arnottii.  Nat.  ord,  Fovtnl&cesp.  Linn,  Dode- 
oandria  Monogynia. — "  This  is  one  of  a  colleolion  of  plants  of 
a  very  remarkable  habit,  which  was  sent  to  Iv«w  in  1807  by  the 
Hon.  David  Arnot,  then  Commissioner  for  the  Griqua  States, 
and  residing  at  Eskdale,  Albania.  For  tho  most  part  they 
presented  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  woody 
stocks  of  almost  stony  hardness,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture  and  nourishing  matter  during  the  scorching  droughts 
of  the  dry  stony  district  they  inhabit.  Of  these  some  re- 
mained for  several  years  in  the  stove  before  tli(-y  showed  any 
signs  of  life,  and  when  they  did  so  they  proved  to  belong  to 
very  different  natural  orders.  The  genus  Tulinum  is  repre- 
sented in  South  Africa  by  a  widely  diffused  species,  the  old 
T.  caffrum  (to  which  the  present  is  perhaps,  too,  nearly  allied), 
which  differs  in  the  narrow  leaves  contracted  at  both  ends, 
and,  judging  from  dried  specimens,  the  much  smaller  flowers. 
The  only  other  Old  World  species  is  T.  cuneifolium,  Willd,  a 
native  of  tropical  Africa  and  Arabia,  which  extends  eastwarda 
into  western  India." — {Ibid.,  t.  0220.) 

BovcHEA  psEUDOfiERVAu.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenaoese.  Linn., 
Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Flowers  purple.  "  An  annual 
herb,  often  becoming  almost  shrubby  at  the  base,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  South  American 
continent,  from  Peru  to  the  province  of  St.  Paul  in  South 
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Brazil,  inlmViiting  woods,  waste  places,  and  rubbish  heaps." — 
(Ibid.,  I.  (1221.) 

LiLiDM  Pabkmanni. — "  The  plant,  as  prown  by  Mr.  Waterer 
fioiu  a  not  over-vigorous  bulb,  was  about  2  feet  high,  the  stoma 
slender,  and  each  bearing  a  solitary  erect,  or  nearly  ereot, 
flower,  though  it  is  probable,  as  both  its  parents  when  well 
grown  produce  a  branched  inflorescence,  that  this  hybrid  may 
have  the  same  habit.  The  leaves  were  dark  green,  numerous, 
alternate,  and  ovate  acuminate  in  outline,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling vigorous  leaves  of  L.  speciosum.  The  flowers  were 
very  largo  ;  the  perianth  segments,  when  straightened,  being 
about  14  inches  in  length,  and  the  whole  flower,  as  reflexed, 
having  a  breadth  of  8  inches,  the  petaline  segments  4  inches 
broad,  and  the  sepaliue  one  somewhat  narrower.  The  basal 
half  or  more  of  the  segments  was  diffused  with  rosy  crimson, 
most  deeply  so  near  their  median  line,  this  tinted  portion 
being  also  spotted  richly  with  deeper  crimson  spots,  and  bear- 
ing papillffi  (some  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long)  of  the 
same  rich  hue,  the  tints,  as  in  many  other  Lilies,  having  a 
sparkling  brightness  which  cannot  be  reproduced  upon  paper. 
The  upper  end  of  the  segments  and  the  margin  were  of  a 
clear  white.  The  anthers  were  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  bore 
chocolate-coloured  pollen,  while  the  style,  with  its  purple 
stigma,  WdS  about  an  inch  longei  than  the  somewhat  spread- 
ing stamens.  The  fragrance  of  the  flower  was  delightful,  the 
odour  being  sweeter  and  more  delicate  in  its  nature  than  that 
of  L.  auratum,  but  more  powerful  than  that  of  its  molher- 
pari.'nt.  This  remarkable  hybrid,  between  L.  auratum  and  a 
deep-coloured  VHriety  of  L.  speciosum,  was  raised  by  Jlr. 
Parkman,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society."— (/^/oc.  and  Pom  ,  3  s.,  ix.,  411.) 


HARTSaOLME   HALL, 

THK   SH.iT   01''   JOSEPH   SHIITTLKWORTH,   lOSQ. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  gardens  of  England,  worthy  of  note, 
not  by  its  extent,  but  by  the  skilfulness  which  is  apparent  in 
its  formation  and  arrangement,  and  the  good  management 
which  it  has  received  from  the  owner  and  the  ability  of  the 
gardener. 

The  present  condition  of  Hartsholme  is  a  monument  of  per- 
severance— a  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  whereby  a  desert  has 
been  transformed  into  a  garden  and  a  barren  soil  made  fruitful 
by  the  investment  of  capital,  tasto,  and  labour. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  tite  of  this  garden  was  little 
bettf-r  than  a  barren  waste — a  low-lying  gravelly  brash,  unequal 
lo  support  agricultural  crops,  and  where  AVillows,  by  the  water, 
and  clamps  of  Scotch  I 'irs  were  almost  the  only  represeotatives 
of  permanent  vegetation  ;  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing, as  it  i9  one  of  the  moat  beautiful,  gardens  in  the  dis- 
trict, singularly  rich  in  Conifers,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees 
in  supf^rb  health,  and,  considering  the  time  they  have  been 
planted,  nothing  short  of  marvellous  proportions.  That  this 
is  fo  may  be  perceived  from  the  fact  that  the  shrubs  were  only 
lilaiitird  in  1S(;2,  and  now  the  Heodars  are  :',(!  feet  hiph  and 
20  feet  in  diameter.  A\'elliugtonias  are  of  the  same  height, 
itud  other  shrubs  and  trees  have  made  equally  remarkable 
progress. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  no  doubt  influenced  to  select  this 
barren  wild  for  his  residence  by  its  containing  a  fine  natural 
lake  nearly  thirty  acres  in  extent,  the  reservoir  which  bupplies 
the  city  of  Lincoln  with  water.  If  its  banks  were  bare  and  the 
land  adjacent  sterile,  these  were  only  impediments  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  greater  the  obstacles  the  greater  the  honour  of 
successfully  Eurmounting  them.  The  owner  of  Hartsholme  long 
before  he  erected  his  mansion  had  splendid  proof  of  the  power 
of  perseverance,  and  had  achieved  success  in  aiding  to  establish 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  substantial  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Clayton  .t  Shuttleworth 
are  familiar  to  every  civilised  country.  They  have,  by  their 
portable  thrashing  engines  and  other  iutroductions,  revolution- 
ised agriculture  ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  firm  comes  to 
be  written  it  will  in  truth  bo  found  a  "  wondrous  tale."  The 
man  who  had  shared  in  making  from  the  very  foundation  a 
position  so  commandiug  as  is  the  undoubted  magnitude  of  the 
opu-ations  in  which  he  .shares,  was  not  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  making  a  garden  however  flat  might  be  the  site  and 
sterile  the  soil. 

The  south  side  of  the  lake  mentioned  was  selected  for  the 
site  of  the  residence,  and  a  spacious  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  was  forthwith  erected.  The  ornamental  grounds  are 
arranged  along  one  side  and  cud  of  this  lake,  the  opposite 


bank  being  clothed  with  Firs  and  the  wide-stretching  woods  of 
Skellingthorpe.  In  the  front  of  tue  Firs  and  near  the  margin 
of  the  lake  are  fine  clumps  o£  the  feathery  Pampas  Grass,  which 
are  rendered  prominently  effective  by  the  dark  background  of 
foliage.  Looking  across  the  water  the  view  is  charming ;  while 
to  the  right  is  another  object  of  notice — the  noble  cathedral 
of  liincoln  crowning  the  htll,  and  in  the  line  of  vision  is  also 
the  castle  which  William  the  Conqueror  erected  to  overawe 
his  subjects.  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  pleasing:  the  lake 
contracting  and  vanishing  through  a  long  straight  avenue  of 
Willows.  This  water  avenue  is  highly  ornamental,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  linest  features  of  Hartsholme.  Such 
are  the  views  from  the  grounds,  we  will  now  glance  at  the 
grounds  themselves. 

They  were  laid  out  by  the  eminent  landscape  gardener  Mr. 
Milner,  and  rinht  well  has  he  done  his  work.  Hartsholme  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  artificial,  yet  its  treatment  has  been  so 
bold  and  wide  in  its  scope  that  art  is  made  to  appear  as  but 
the  "  handmaid  of  nature,"  and  every  clump,  mound,  terrace, 
and  dell  appear  to  have  a  purpose  as  natural  and  necessary 
accessories  to  the  lake.  The  lake  has  evidently  been  the  key- 
note of  the  artist,  and  he  has  used  it  dexterously  and  skilfully. 
The  carrying-out  of  the  designs  has  been  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  foundation  was  a  comparatively  barren  soil,  and 
the  fact  was  wisely  recognised  from  the  first  and  boldly  grappled 
with.  No  tampering  measures  were  adopted  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  chance  and  hope,  but  a  solid  foundation  was  made ; 
and  not  only  were  new  trees  brought  but  new  soil  was  provided 
lor  them  to  grow  in.  And  here  lies  tho  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  wonderful  giowth  which  the  trees  have  made — new  soil. 
This  was  no  mere  tprinkling  and  mixing  with  the  old,  but 
thousands  of  leads  of  fresh  soil  were  brought ;  and  it  is  to 
the  thoroughness  with  wnich  this  important  work  was  carried 
out  that  the  gresit  success  which  has  been  attained  must  be 
primarily  attributed. 

On  entering  the  grounds  by  the  carriage  drive  we  find  inside 
the  gates  a  substantial-built  ornamental  lodge.  To  the  right 
is  a  fine  clump  of  Hollies,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation  of  the  Golden  and  Silver-leaved  kinds,  intermixed 
with  Irish  and  common  Yews  and  flowering  shrubs.  On  the 
left  in  a  sheltered  recess  is  a  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
of  symmetrical  shape  30  feet  high,  and  a  fine  group  of  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniaua  10  feet  high,  feathered  to  the  ground  and 
in  exuberant  health.  There  is  no  crowding  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  be  found  at  Hartsholme,  for  all  the  commoner  shrubs  have 
been  judiciously  thinned,  so  that  every  plant  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men. Approaching  the  Hall  a  large  irregular-shaped  bed  of 
llhododendrOLs  is  noticeable.  It  comprises  numerous  rare 
varieties  ;  and  wh.in  covered  with  rich  masses  of  bloom  in 
various  colours  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate 
white,  many  of  the  trusses  measuiing  24  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  effect  is  most  beautiful  and  imposing. 

On  passing  the  front  of  the  Hall  we  descend  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  notice  a  sunk  panel  or 
winter  garden  tastefully  laid  out  and  filled  with  dwaif-growing 
evergreens,  consisting  of  Rhododendron  Wilsoni  edged  with 
Skimmia  japonica  and  dotted  with  dwarf  varieties  of  the 
Golden-leaved  Hollies,  which  help  to  light  up  the  more  sombre 
hues  of  the  Ivies  and  Yews.  We  next  pass  on  to  the  dell,  but 
at  every  step  there  is  much  to  admire.  On  the  left  is  a  fine 
group  of  Cedrus  Deodara  30  feet  high  and  20  in  diameter ;  on 
the  right  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  30  feet 
high  of  symmetrical  shape.  We  now  enter  the  dell,  which  is 
a  place  of  rich  floral  beauty  difficult  to  describe,  lianks  of 
Rhododendrons  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  dell  is  a  small  ornamental  pond  containing  the  white 
Water  Lily  surrounded  by  a  carpet  of  grass,  standing  on  which 
in  the  early  summer  we  are  as  it  were  buried  in  a  rich  mass  of 
gorgeous  flowers  sheltered  on  every  side  by  tall  trees.  Notice- 
able here  is  Abies  Douglatii  30  feet  high  with  a  spread  of 
branches  16  feet,  and  Thuja  gigantea  21  feet  high.  Wa  next 
come  to  a  specimen  of  Cupressus  Lawconiaua  24  feet  high  of 
perfect  shape,  and  the  ever-to-be-adrijired  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

We  now  come  abruptly  to  a  terrace  walk  300  ^ards  long  by 
12  wide.  This  terrace  runs  parallel  wilh  the  Skellingthorpe 
road,  which  is  completely  ma- ked  by  a  bank  of  shrubs.  On 
the  opposite  tide  is  a  line  of  Beech  trees  30  feet  apart,  which 
promise  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  lu  make  a  very  inviting 
shady  promenade.  Tho  terrace  runs  along  tho  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  is  upheld  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  brick  wall 
with  recesses  at  fi|ual  dibtances  ;  these  are  planted  with  Rho- 
dodendrons,   From  this  teirace  the  view  is  very  beautiful  i  on 
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the  left  the  mansion,  on  the  right  a  well-wooded  and  park -like 
landscape,  and  in  front  the  lake,  with  a  bold  island  in  the 
centre  and  a  large  fleet  of  black  and  white  Bwane. 

We  now  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  tra- 
versing a  winding  walk  with  many  tine  specimen  shrubs  on 
either  side,  terminating  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  flower 
garden  proper  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion.  Although 
of  limited  dimensions  it  is  exceedingly  pietty  when  clothed  in 
its  summer  attire.  Formerly  it  had  in  its  centre  a  circular 
bed  elaborately  embroidered  with  Box,  which  was  considered 
the  gem  of  the  place.  It  is  now,  however,  replaced  by  a  beau- 
tifully designed  terra  ootta  fountain  (by  I'ulham  of  Brox- 
bonrne),  surrounded  by  small  flower  beds,  .\nother  straight 
broad  walk  extends  from  this  point  about  150  yards  long,  with 
embankments  on  either  side  consisting  of  projecting  mounds 


and  sheltered  recesses.  The  banks  are  planted  with  a  choice 
selection  of  shrubs  ;  the  recesses,  which  are  about  20  yards 
apart,  are  planted  alternately  with  Deodaras  and  Wellingtonias. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  this  walk  is  an  ornamental  Gothic  sum- 
mer house  fitted  up  with  coloured  glass  windows  by  Firman 
of  Manchester.  Durin-;  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  trees 
and  shrubs  have  made  such  rapid  pro^reES  that  it  has  been  no 
light  task  for  the  gardener  to  keep  abreast  af  the  work  of  thin- 
ning and  pruning.  Many  shrubs  have  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  those  left,  but  by  perseverance  and  hard  work 
all  are  now  in  admirable  order,  and  no  better  kept  shrubberies 
and  pleasure  grounds  are  to  be  found  than  those  of  Harts- 
holme  ;  their  extent  is  about  twenty  acres. 

The  kitchen   garden   is  conveniently  situated,  cross  walks 
dividing  it  into  four  quarters  with  walks  round  the  sides.     The 
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walls  are  covered  withlApricots,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
which  annually  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Pears,  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Cherries  are  grown  as  espaliers  by  the  sides  of  the 
principal  walks  trained  to  strong,  strained,  galvanised  wire. 
Vegetables  are  also  largely  and  well  grown  in  outside  (luartcrs 
of  the  garden.  Near  to  the  mansion  is  erected  a  very  fine 
range  of  glass  l.JO  feet  in  length  by  l.S  feet  in  width.  This 
range  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  consisting  of  a  cou- 
tervatory  and  two  vineries  and  orchard  house.  The  houses 
are  approached  from  the  south  terrace  through  a  Gothic  arch- 
way and  a  small  alcove  intended  for  a  fernery.  On  the  end 
wall  of  this  alcove  we  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Cytisus  race- 
moaus  covering  a  space  fj  feet  square  and  profusely  clothed 
with  yellow  flowers.  The  Heliotrope  is  also  employed  as  a 
wall  plant,  and  choice  varieties  of  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions 5  to  0  feet  in  height  were  covered  with  bloom.  The  white 
and  crimson  Clove,  Mignonette,  forced  Roses,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  plants,  are  largely  and  well  grown  for  the 
conservatory,  which  is  occupied  by  a  stage  surrounded  by  a 
path  with  latticed  tables  on  the  sides.  The  next  house  is  the 
early  vinery.  The  Vines  had  evidently  a  robust  constitution, 
and  the  Grapes  from  Hartsholmo  have  gained  a  good  local 
reputation.  The  next  compartment  is  a  late  vinery,  and  from 
these  two  vineries  alone  excellent  Grapes  have  been  cut  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  sorts  grown  are  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe'a 


1  Seedling,' Gros  Guillaume,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pinoe's 
BlaclvMuBcat,  and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  AUis  finds  that  to  bring 
out  the  true  qualities  of  Alicante  it  must  be  grown  in  an  early 
house,  the  Grapes  keeping  better  alter  being  cut  than  the  same 
kind  grown  in  a  late  house,  besides  the  quality  being  much 
better.  The  Alicante  ia  not  keeping  quite  so  plump  this  sea- 
son owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  summer  and  the  crop  being 
somewhat  heavy,  while  Lady  Downo's  which  has  smaller 
bunches  are  at  this  date  (February  24tu)  fresh  and  plump ;  but 
in  favourable  seasons  Alicante  is  the  best  late-keeper.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Bowood  Muscat  have  ripened  and  kept 
very  well  in  a  late  housn  encouraged  with  a  little  fire  heat  and 
plenty  of  air  in  the  ripening  season.  Bowood  Muscat  is  similar 
to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  a  hardier  constitution.  The  front 
walls  of  the  vineries  are  built  pn  arches,  and  the  Vines  planted 
inside  with  about  G  feet  of  Ijorder  inside  and  about  14  feet  wide 
outside  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  outside  borders  have  a  good 
thick  coating  of  farmyard  manure  early  in  the  autumn  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  out  frost.  The  gardener  is  of  opinion  that  the 
rainfall  has  something  to  do  with  (Irape-growing.  In  1874  the 
total  fall  at  Hartsholme  was  a  little  over  10  inches  ;  in  1875  it 
was  22  inches  and  the  Grapes  better.  He  also  thinks  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  Vine  borders  very  dry  at  any  season  of  the 
year  where  the  subsoil  is  light. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  range  is  an  orchard  house,  but 
the  trees  are  now  planted  out  and  heavier  crops  are  produced 
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than  when  they  were  grown  in  pots.  They  are  in  excellent 
health.  Contiguous  to  this  range  is  a  span-ioof  forcing  boaee 
in  which  Cucambers  and  Melons  are  grown ;  there  are  also  the 
ordinary  adjancts  of  frames,  &c. 

Harteholme  is  a  beautiful  garden  and  is  well  managed.  For 
some  years  it  was  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Allis,  who  ie  appointed 
to  a  higher  charge  on  another  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth.  Mr.  Allis  is,  I  believe,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  .T.  Ilolah, 
who  is  well  known  to  be  a  skilled  gardener.  At  Hartsholme  he 
will  have  scope  for  his  abilities,  and  both  place  and  owner  are 
worthy  of  his  beet  services.  Hartsholme  is  about  two  miles  I 
and  a  half  from  Lincoln. — .T.  W. 


SOWING   AUCUBA   BERRIES. 

I  KNOW  of  no  place  where  the  berry-bearing  Aucubas  succeed 
60  well  as  here.  There  is  one  bush  now  so  covered  with  fruit 
that  about  a  week  since  I  directed  a  man  in  the  garden  to  tie 
up  one  of  the  branches,  which  seemed  likely  to  break  from  the 
weight  of  berries  upon  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  the  male 
plants  spread  their  pollen.  I  think  we  have  some  plants  with 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  male 
plant.  One  of  our  plants  is  now  about  7  feet  high  and  of 
about  the  eame  width,  with  berries  I  might  fay  almost  equal 
in  number  to  its  leaves. 

As  to  the  sowing,  we  have  merely  placed  the  seeds  in  the 
soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  with  perfect  success ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  male  and  female  plants  raised  from  seeds  ripened  here 
flower  at  the  same  time.  Though  the  bought  male  plants 
flower  earlier,  they  are  never  with  us  too  early  to  affect  the  old 
Auouba  shrubs  which  we  have  had  for  very  many  years. — 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Peniarth,  Towyn  Merionrtli. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODENDRONS. 

Ehodocendbons  do  with  me  as  well  in  a  good  Rose  soil  as  in 
peat — in  fact  I  think  they  do  better.  I  can  obtain  plenty  of 
black  bog,  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  peat,  but  I  find  it 
unnecessary.  The  Rhododendrons  here  are  all  in  the  church- 
yard with  standard  Roses,  and  I  find  the  two  do  wonderfaUy 
well  together. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  make  a  very  effective  border  I  shonld 
recommend  him  to  have  a  background  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
next  half- standard  Roses  about  :i  feet  apart.  Between  each 
standard  Rose  plant  Lilium  auratum,  and  in  the  next  line 
Chrysanthemums,  and  theu  Gladioli.  He  will  have  flowers 
then  from  May  till  November  ;  and  he  can,  if  he  likes,  plant 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  ad  Uiitum  in  the  autumn,  provided 
he  removes  them  in  good  time  after  flowering.  1  make  use  of 
this  border  in  my  churchyard,  and  it  is  only  in  the  depth  of 
winter  that  we  are  without  flowers.  I  find  Gladioli  answer 
wonderfully  well  between  standard  Roses,  and  Mr.  Kelway 
was  astonished  iit  the  height  that  they  grew  here. 

With  regard  to  growing  Roses  in  my  churchyard  a  lady  made 
a  most  delightful  remark  to  me  once  at  a  Rose  show.  "  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Camm,  I  never  will  look  at  your  Roses,  for  I  hear  they 
are  grown  in  the  churchyard;  and  that  being  so,  I  kno^  from 
where  the  trees  derive  their  nourishment,  and  I  consider  the 
idea  most  horrible."  In  vain  did  I  assure  her  that  the  roots 
never  went  further  than  a  foot  into  the  ground,  and  that  our 
object  was  to  keep  them  as  near  to  the  surface  as  possible. 
She  was  as  obstinate  in  her  conviction  as  an  old  man  once  was 
in  Sussex  where  I  was  curate,  who  never  would  eat  mutton, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  eating  his  grandmother,  as  the  sheep 
grazed  in  the  churchyaid  where  she  was  buried. 

Rosarians  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  lixtures  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Shows.  It  is  now 
the  beginning  of  March  and  they  are  not  out.  These  London 
shows  ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  country 
Rose  shows  must  give  way  to  them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  day  early  so  as  to  avoid  clashing  with  other  shows.  Per- 
haps before  these  lines  are  in  ptint  we  shall  see  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dates  in  your  columns. — John  B.  M.  Cam>[. 


I  CAN  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  said,  and  go  to 
greater  extremes  than  he  has  done.  Here  Rhododendrons 
grow  well  and  flower  abundantly  in  every  kind  of  soil  except 
sand.  I  never  knew  in  any  locality  the  soil  to  vary  so  much 
in  a  given  area  as  it  does  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  I  had  to 
choose  between  peat  and  loam  I  would  certainly  prefer  the 
latter,  unless  I  could  procure  some  better  peat  than  we  can 


obtain  for  either  love  or  money,  not  excluding  the  Surrey  far- 
famed  peat. 

Here  we  have  Rhododendrons  growing  and  flowering  most 
luxuriantly  in  a  very  stiff  clay,  which  in  a  dry  summer  is  so 
hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  spade  into  it ;  but 
where  the  clay  is  well  drained  the  plants  do  well,  but  where 
the  drainage  is  defective  they  only  just  live.  Those  in  loam 
without  a  particle  of  peat  grow  too  much,  for  we  have  to  be 
constantly  thinning  them  out  or  they  would  soon  spoil  each 
other.  We  have  had  peat  from  a  neighbouring  forest  to  plant 
some  of  them  in,  but  thoce  are  best  in  the  loam.  I  was  re- 
moving some  last  week  which  had  been  planted  sixteen  or 
more  years  ;  where  the  peat  had  been  put  to  them  they  were 
not  nearly  bo  well  rooted  as  those  in  pure  loam.  Localities  and 
the  (luality  of  the  peat  may  have  an  influence  upon  them,  but 
in  this  place  and  neighbourhood  anyone  can  see  the  above 
facts  for  themselves. — D.  Walkeb,  Tlie  Gardens,  Dmmrlan, 
Tunhridge  WelU, 


In  the  first  paper  on  page  81  it  was  stated  that  "  the  plant- 
ing of  Rhododendrons  was  well  and  carefally  done,  and  the 
rest  was  left  to  Nature."  Let  me  commend  this  sentence  to  the 
attention  of  "  J.  B.,"  with  a  little  more  of  my  practice  and  its 
results. 

I  have  repeatedly  explained  the  importance  of  a  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to 
none  does  this  apply  more  forcibly  than  the  Rhododendron. 
Crowd  its  roots  into  a  hard  crude  mass  of  soil  and  it  will  exist 
even  for  years,  but  it  will  make  no  appreciable  progress.  The 
growth,  if  any  ensues,  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  foliage  becomes 
of  a  sickly  sallow  hue — the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  utter  stagna- 
tion. Break-up  that  soil,  stirring  it  deeply  among  the  plants, 
throwing  it  up  roughly  to  the  action  of  the  air — you  need  not 
disturb  the  plants — and  mark  the  result.  Why,  it  is  just  as  if 
a  magician  had  waved  his  wand  over  the  spot  with  a  vivifying 
power  that  is  absolutely  marvellous.  The  foliage  acquires  the 
deep  green  tone  of  health,  shoots  and  branches  spring  forth 
clothed  with  foliage  that  is  gigantic  in  comparison  to  that  upon 
the  old  and  stunted  growth,  and  a  brief  season  or  two  brings  to 
the  scene  its  highest  finish  in  the  crowning  glory  of  those 
lovely  flower  clusters  for  which  this  shrub  stands  unrivalled. 
This  is  no  flight  of  fancy,  but  is  a  simple  deduction  from  actual 
experience.  Plant  well  if  you  plant  at  all,  stir  the  soil  deeply, 
trench  it  if  possible,  only  give  the  plants  a  good  start,  and  all 
will  be  well ;  but  pray  do  not  just  stick  in  your  plants  and  for- 
get them.  A  little  pains  and  care  with  the  soil  and  plants  in 
the  first  instance  will  ensure  successful  results ;  without  them 
failure  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  often  does,  ensue.  We  ought 
not  then  to  lay  blame  upou  the  soil. 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  logic  of  facts  to  enforce  a 
truism.  Here  is  an  example  for  "  J.  B."  Some  three  years 
ago  two  gentlemen  purchased  a  few  thousands  of  four-year 
seedling  Rhododendrons,  each  having  an  equal  nnmber,  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  gardeners,  with  a 
request  that  due  attention  and  care  should  be  given  to  their 
culture.  What  is  the  result  ?  In  one  instance  there  is  a  fine 
stock  of  healthy  bushy  plants,  most  of  which  will  be  a  couple 
of  feet  high  by  next  planting  season,  and  in  the  other  every 
plant  has  failed.  Now,  peat  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
success,  for  none  was  used.  The  plants  were  first  put  thickly 
into  raised  nursery  beds  of  ordinary  loam,  watered,  weeded, 
and  transplanted  in  due  course — aU  very  ordinary  and  simple 
matters,  but  eminently  necessary  to  success. 

Turning  now  to  what  "  J.  B."  has  said  about  loam,  he 
evidently  thinks  that  its  staple  must  be  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence— "  beautiful  sound  yellow  loam  that  makes  a  gardener's 
teeth  water."  I  can  assure  him  that  the  soil  with  which  I 
have  to  deal  is  far  more  likely  to  ul'feot  the  eyes  than  the  teeth, 
for  it  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  beautiful  or  sound.  It  is  thin, 
and  so  miserably  poor  that  no  vegetables  will  grow  in  it  in  its 
virgin  state.  But  then  I  have  proved  that  the  Rhododendron 
does  not  require  a  rich  soil ;  at  any  rate,  not  rich  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptance  of  the  term.  Soils  apparently  poor  evidently 
contain  certain  nutritious  substances  suitable  to  its  require- 
ments ;  and  this  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  for  discussion  as  to 
the  adaptability  o(  certain  plants  to  certain  soils,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  soil  contains  nutritious  matter  if  we 
can  only  discover  the  class  of  plants  for  which  it  is  suitable. 
This  matter  is  so  important  that  I  hope  to  revert  to  it  more 
fully  upon  some  future  occasion. 

By  all  means  use  peat  if  you  have  it.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  it,  but  do  not  let  it  prove  a  stumblingblock 
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to  you.  Do  not  let  the  want  of  it  hinder  you  from  planting 
if  you  are  not  in  a  limestone  district.  And  pray,  "■T.B.,"  do  not 
snppoee  that  I  shall  mislead  in  this  matter.  I  have  no  reason 
to  avoid  using  peat  if  it  was  really  iodispcnsable,  for  I  have  an 
unlimited  supply  at  my  disposal — tine  natural  beds,  many 
acres  in  extent  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  might  be  a?ked 
with  much  propriety,  Does  the  use  of  peat  always  ensure 
success  ?  It  does  not.  How  frequently  one  meets  with  sickly 
clumps  of  Rhododendrons  planted  in  peat !  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  the  proprietors  of  such  miserable  scrubs 
thought  of  the  dogmatic  sentences  of  the  "  peat  or  nothing  " 
men — that  is  to  say,  if  they  ever  took  the  trouble  to  think 
about  it  at  all ;  not  that  I  would  infer  that  the  peat  is  at 
fault— no,  it  is  the  planting.  Again  I  say,  Plant  well  if  you 
plant  at  all.  How  can  you  suppose  a  shrub  will  thrive  if  you 
thrust  its  roots  into  a  puddle  of  stagnant  water  ?  and  that  is 
precisely  the  case  when  peat  is  thrown  into  an  excavation  iu  a 
mass  of  clay  or  other  tenacious  matter  holding  water  like  a 
pond.  It  is  just  a  death-trap,  in  which  healthy  roots  cannot 
exist.  Flowing  water,  or  rather  water  that  is  percolating 
through  the  soil,  is  not  fatal  to  the  roots,  for  they  revel  in 
such  soil.  la  circumstances  of  this  nature  I  certainly  prefer 
peat  soils.  For  example,  iu  planting  a  fringe  of  Alpine  Rho- 
dodendrons around  a  fountain  the  soil  used  was  turfy  sods 
broken  up  roughly  and  broken  bricks  ia  equal  parts,  with  a 
drain  connected  with  the  fountain  waste.  Thus,  although  the 
soil  is  constantly  saturated  with  the  fountain  spray,  yet  there 
is  no  actual  accumulation  of  water  about  the  roots,  and  the 
condition  of  the  plants  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree. 

Wheu  the  Ehododendron  assumes  its  legitimate  position 
and  becomes  the  shrub  of  all  gardens  it  will  quite  supplant 
the  Laurel,  to  which  it  is  decidedly  superior  in  beauty  of 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blossom.  I  could  pick  foliage  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  I  am  c  mvinced  it  is  not  uncommon, 
for  I  have  just  received  a  tracing  of  a  leaf  measuring  11  inches 
long  by  nearly  5  inches  wide,  growing  upon  a  plant  iu  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Casson,  out  on  the  moors  of  Thome  near 
Donoaster. — Edward  Luckhubst. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS   SCHILLERIANA, 

TuE  following  history  and  mode  of  culture  of  the  fine  plant 
which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Base,  Ml'.,  at  South  Kensington, 
and  to  which  the  medal  was  recommended  to  be  given  from 
the  Davis  fund,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
skilful  gardener  at  Banpemore. 

"  The  plant  was  sent  from  India  about  three  years  since  by 
Mrs.  Plowden,  a  great  enthusiast  iu  horticulture,  with  a  nu- 
merous collection  of  other  Orchids.  They  were  very  badly 
packed,  so  much  so  that  out  of  twenty-seven  Phalfpuopses  of 
sorts  only  six  arrived  with  any  life  in  them.  The  one  in 
question  had  one  leaf  about  3  inches  long  quite  shrivelled  up, 
and  two  roots  broken  off.  They  arrived  m  that  deplorable 
condition  that,  though  worth  a  considerable  sum  in  India,  I 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Bass  when  the  plants  were  unpacked  that  I 
thought  they  were  worth  about  £20.  Immediately  upon  un- 
packing I  hung  them  on  the  back  wall  of  a  north  house,  against 
which  I  had  first  nailed  some  garden  mats.  These,  from  being 
regularly  syringed,  kept  the  plants  moist. 

"  There  were  several  blocks  of  mahogany  wood  sent  over  with 
them,  and  to  one  of  these  I  wired  the  Phalaenopsis  ;  and  as  it 
began  to  root  to  it  after  being  on  the  back  wall  for  six  weeks, 
I  put  the  end  of  the  block  in  an  11-inch  pot,  fiUing-up  the  pot 
and  making  the  block  fast  in  it  with  crocks  and  some  lumps 
of  Epps's  tibry  peat,  covering  the  top  of  the  pot  and  the  whole 
of  the  block  with  live  sphagnum.  The  first  season  the  plant 
sent  up  a  weak  flower  spike ;  the  second  season  the  roots  made 
great  progress,  running  down  the  block  and  all  among  the 
crocks  and  peat,  and  the  plant  made  two  leaves  18  inches  long 
and  0  wide,  and  in  the  spring  threw  up  two  flower  spikes  bear- 
ing one  hundred  flowers.  The  peat  was  then,  as  far  as  possible 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  picked  out  and  fresh  added,  and 
last  season  the  plant  made  two  more  leaves  1  foot  long  and 
0  inches  wide  each,  and  showed  two  more  spikes  of  bloom,  but 
from  the  leaves  not  being  quite  so  long  this  season  as  last,  I 
decided  on  only  leaving  the  one  spike. 

"  The  present  spike  is  r,  feet  long  and  8  feet  across,  and  the 
plant  measures,  including  the  spike,  (>  feet  'A  inches  high. 
There  are  nearly  eighty  flowers  on  the  spike.  The  block  stands 
about  1.1  inches  out  of  the  pot,  the  plant  being  on  the  extreme 
end  of  it,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  position  of  the 
plant  has  something  to  do  with  its  success,  as  I  have  several 


in  the  same  house  under  the  same  treatment  as  regards  water 
and  temperature,  only  some  of  them  are  in  pots  and  the  others 
in  baskets,  none  on  blocks  in  pots;  these  are  all  doing  well, 
but  nothing  extraordinary.  I  shall  grow  them  on  blocks  for 
the  future. 

"  The  temperature  baa  been  for  the  months  in  autumn  and 
winter  from  liO'  to  (i.5'  at  night  with  a  rise  of  Ti'  by  day,  the 
summer  temperature  70°  to  75'  at  night  with  a  rise  by  day, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  ;  the  plant  has  been  well  watered, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
Epps's  peat  for  Orchids ;  I  have  found  it  as  fresh  when  re- 
potting as  when  first  used." 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  this  beautiful  Orchid  been  exhibited 
with  a  finer  spike  than  the  one  referred  to,  and  we  are  glad  to 
lind  that  Mr.  Bass's  valuable  plant  received  no  injury  by  its 
long  journey,  which  is  encouraging  to  others  contemplating 
the  exhibition  of  commendable  specimens. — Eds.  I 


ROAD-MAKING,— No.  3. 


H.iviNG  provided  for  the  foundation  we  now  come  to  what 
may  be  called  the  finishing  material,  and  here  I  expect  to 
be  met  with  the  usual  remark,  "  The  product  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  all  we  have  to  employ."  This  is  doubtless  true 
in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all ;  and  even  where  there  is  no 
choice  the  mode  of  using  such  materials  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  the  road  as  well  as  its  quality,  for  to  empty 
cartload  after  cartload  upon  ground  plunged-up  with  wheel- 
ruts  and  other  unevenness,  without  any  attempt  at  level- 
ling, is  downright  waste.  Where  the  work  has  to  be  done  in 
wet  weather  the  carting  ought  always  to  be  done  upon  the 
road  that  is  made,  and  it  is  better  not  to  take  either  horses  or 
carts  upon  the  soft  ground  on  which  the  stones  have  to  bo 
laid ;  and  if  it  be  very  soft  a  slight  covering  of  heath  or 
branches — even  hedge  clippings  or  rubbish  of  any  kind — will 
save  a  great  many  stones  being  lost  in  the  clay  or  mud.  As  to 
the  material,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
broken  stone  over  sifted  rounded  gravel.  Although  the  latter 
often  makes  a  good  hard  road,  it  is  some  time  before  it  sets 
well,  especially  in  hilly  roads  ;  so  that  where  it  is  possible  it  is 
better  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  broken  stone  to  mix  with 
the  gravelly  pebbles. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  amongst  those  most  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  our  roads,  whether  the  somewhat  hasty 
abandonment  of  the  old-fashioned  pavement  or  causeway 
which  took  place  about  a  century  ago,  was  not  in  many  cases 
an  injudicious  one.  Certainly  the  rage  for  macadamised  roads, 
as  they  are  called,  has  received  a  check  since  then,  and  the 
pavement  in  some  streets,  &c.,  that  was  pulled  up  to  make  way 
for  this  so-called  improvement  has  been  laid  down  again, 
(jood  paved  parish  roads  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  not  very  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
turnpike  roads  leading  out  of  Bolton  had  rather  a  peculiar 
appearance,  one-half  of  it  being  paved  and  the  other  half  mac- 
adamised, a  sort  of  a  kerb  to  the  paved  portion  running-up 
the  midc'.le  of  the  road,  and  I  believe  the  latter  was  most  used 
in  winter,  while  the  other  was  the  summer  favourite.  But 
paved  roads  of  a  common  kind  are  often  made  of  a  soft  stooe 
where  a  hard  one  is  not  to  be  had,  and  it  answers  much  better 
in  this  form  than  if  it  was  broken-up,  besides  which  a  paved 
road  ia  much  easier  kept  clean  in  dirty  weather ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  those  interested  in  such  matters  to  give  some 
further  trial  to  the  pavement  before  they  too  hastily  condemn 
it,  for  notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  macadamised 
roads  have  been  brought  they  are  costly,  and  in  spite  of  the 
comfort  which  the  steam  roller  has  given  to  the  pedestrian 
crossing  a  street  that  is  newly  covered  with  fresh  stones,  it  is 
vexing  to  find  how  soon  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  In 
the  formation  of  new  places  the  value  of  paving  should  always 
be  considered,  for  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  many  positions, 
and  especially  by  the  sides  of  buildings  and  where  special 
work  has  to  be  done  needing  a  smooth  hard  surface. 

Roads  ought  not  to  be  made  too  high  in  the  centre,  as  by 
that  means  the  traffic  is  too  much  confined  to  the  middle,  but 
a  little  roundness  is  necessary  to  throw  the  water  to  the  sides. 
Where  the  traffic  can  be  controlled  at  the  beginning  it  is 
much  better  for  it  not  to  be  always  in  the  same  route.  A  hint 
this  way  from  someone  in  authority  will  do  much  to  more 
speedily  render  the  road  a  good  one  all  over  instead  of  in  one 
or  more  tracks.  A  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  will  do  good 
after  rain,  especially  if  done  early  enough  in  the  winter  for 
the  road  to  become  consolidated  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 
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We  would  not  advise  that  any  finer  gravel  be  pnt  on  until 
then,  as  it  is  so  likely  to  be  worked  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  if 
it  be  late  and  dry  weather  imminent,  a  scattering  of  finer 
material  may  be  made  on  the  top,  or  sometimes  finely  broken 
stones  can  be  had  which  do  equally  well.  Chalk  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  is  so  liable  to  render  a  road  impervious  to  rain 
that  we  would  rather  adopt  something  else,  but  it  may  be  used 
rather  than  that  loose  stones  should  roll  about  all  the  sum- 
mer. I  will  conclude  by  again  urging  the  propriety  of  not 
begrudging  the  spade-and-mattook  work  at  the  beginning, 
which  after  all  is  half  the  battle  in  the  formation  of  a  road, 
and  the  ease  and  comfort  it  gives  in  travelling  afterwards. — 
John  Eobson. 

BEETLE  EATING  IRIS. 
In  the  page  180  to  correspondents  Mr.  W.  atks  what  proof 
I  have  of  Carabus  hortensis  having  eaten  Iris  reticulata. 
The  plant  was  under  a  glass  in  a  pot.  It  was  eaten  down, 
and  the  beetle  found  on  it.  The  gardener  told  me  that  on 
squeezing  it  a  quantity  of  green  stuff  came  out,  just  as  from  a 
caterpillar :  this  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else  than  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  plant ;  and  the  only  way  I  see  of 
escaping  the  conclusion  is  by  supposing,  without  evidence,  that 
something  else  devoured  the  Iris,  and  that  this  something  was 
devoured  by  our  beetle.— G.  S. 


EPIPHYLLUMS. 

At  page  192  of  vol.  viii.  New  Series  of  this  journal  is  an 
article  from  my  pen  on  these  very  desirable  plants ;  in  that, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent.  Since 
then  twenty  volumes  have  been  issued  and  half  as  many  years 
passed,  during  which  it  is  anticipated  there  are  many  new  sub- 
scribers to  whom  it  would  be  useless  referring  to  the  paper  in 
question;  therefore  I  may,  without  prejudice  to  what  has  been 
previously  advanced,  now  report  progress,  convinced  that  a 
decade  of  experience  the  most  advanced  in  horticultural  art 
will  have  effected  considerable  improvement  on  former  prac- 
tice ;  for  let  no  one  think  they  are  upon  the  threshold  of  an 
horticultural  millennium,  rendering  continued  efforts  futile. 

Epiphyllums  are  numerous,  there  being  a  dozen  and  a  half 
or  more  of  varieties  of  E.  truncatnm,  all  more  or  less  distinct 
in  contour  and  of  colour  of  flower,  sufficient  to  render  appre- 
ciable a  distinctness  in  varieties  which  iu  species  would  not  be 
admitted.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering 
of  the  several  varieties.  The  plants  are  grown  in  two  ways — 
namely,  on  their  own  roots,  and  grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks. 
On  thti  own  roots  they  do  not  attain  to  anything  like  the 
dimensions  of  grafted  plants,  though  this  mode  of  culture 
affords  very  useful  plants  for  facing  and  iilling-in  where  taller 
plants  would  not  be  admissible,  and  they  possess  an  advantage 
over  grafted  plants  in  taking  up  less  room,  small  pots  only 
being  required. 

Cuttings  strike  freely,  kept  for  a  few  days  on  a  shelf  for  the 
wound  to  dry  before  insertion  in  light  sandy  soil.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  of  any  size,  from  the  simple  shoot  of  3  or  1  inches 
in  length  to  that  of  a  branch  with  several  armlets  and  many 
shoots,  and  inserted  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  is  sultieient 
from  the  pressure  of  that  against  the  cutting  to  prevent  its 
falling  over ;  or  a  small  stick  thrust  alongside  the  cutting,  if 
large,  will  maintain  its  equilibrium.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  immediately  beneath  a  joint,  the  joint  of  severance 
being  secured  for  the  cutting.  When  the  plants  have  been 
kept  over-wet  during  the  period  of  rest  and  the  roots  have 
decayed,  or  injury  by  any  other  means  has  prevented  the 
plants  deriving  support  from  the  roots  not  increasiug  in  size, 
ai  rial  rootlets  are  formed  sulUcient  in  most  cases  to  maintain 
the  plant  (if  the  atmosphere  be  humid)  for  some  years,  leading 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  plant's  epiphytal  nature. 
I  have  further  noticed  that  if  moss  be  placed  around  the 
shoots  at  a  joint — no  matter  how  thick  it  may  be — and  secured 
with  a  hgature  of  matting,  that  roots  will  be  omitted  if  the 
mosB  be  kept  moist,  and  the  shoot  or  branch  being  detached 
and  potted  will  grow  away  freely  if  placed  in  a  brisk  moist 
heat.  Cuttings,  however,  root  so  readily  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  preparatory  process. 

Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  spring  in  light  open  soil  in  a 
biiek  heat,  keeping  moist  but  avoiding  watering  more  than  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  the  cuttings  being 
inserted  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  when  rooted  potted-off 
singly  in  3-inch  pots.     If  the  plants  have  tilled  the  pots  with 


roots, and  have  made,  or  aremaking,  good  top  growth,  shift  into 
4  J-inch  pots  in  May  or  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  the  growth  will  be  complete.  They  should  then  have 
a  lessened  supply  of  water,  and  the  sprinkling  overhead  be  dis- 
continued, aud  have  a  Ught  and  airy  position.  A  warm  green- 
house or  cool  stove — an  intermediate  house,  in  fact — gives  the 
most  suitable  temperature,  but  the  plants  may  be  grown  veiy 
well  by  those  having  in  addition  to  a  greenhouse  a  vinery 
started  in  February  or  March,  which  from  the  moisture  and 
heat  will  conduce  to  a  vigorous  growth,  that  being  completed 
by  the  time  the  Grapes  are  ripening,  when  the  plants  may  lie 
removed  to  a  light  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse  with  water 
only  to  keep  the  growths  plump. 

The  plants  if  kept  in  an  intermediate  house  will  commence 
flowering  in  November  and  continue  until  February.  When 
the  plants  have  ceased  blooming  water  should  be  withheld  (the 
plants  having  after  the  flowers  appear  been  kept  moist),  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  growth  to  shrivel.  If  they  have  a  month 
to  six  weeks  of  this  rest  after  flowering  the  plants  subsequently 
grow  much  more  vigorously,  and  especially  if  the  growth  is  kept 
from  being  made  until  the  days  are  lengthened.  Any  pruning 
required  should  be  done  when  the  flowering  is  over  and  the 
plants  are  kept  dry.  It  may  be  practised  advantageously  when 
the  ^'rowths  are  very  clo.se,  and  to  give  symmetry  by  the  re- 
ducing of  irregular  growths.  It  may  be  done  by  breaking  off  the 
shoots  at  a  joint,  the  plants  appearing  to  grow  all  the  better 
for  a  good  thinning  of  the  shoots. 

When  growth  commences  the  plants  should  be  repotted, 
taking  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  and  they  maybe  returned  to  the  same  pots,  add- 
ing fresh  soil.  The  most  suitable  compost  is  light  turfy  loam, 
tery  fibrous  and  chopped  up  moderately  small,  with  an  addi- 
tion, in  equal  proportions,  of  dry  cow  dung,  sharp  or  river 
sand,  and  crocks — or  what  is  better,  soft  bricks  broken  into 
small  pieces.  The  potting  should  be  moderately  firm  and  the 
drainage  thorough.  At  one  time  I  thought  fibrous  peat  should 
form  a  part  of  the  compost,  but  I  do  not  now  employ  it  for 
these  plants,  they  making  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  that  at 
present  employed. 

When  the  plants  are  in  free  growth  and  the  roots  active 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  abundantly  ;  a  peck  of  cow  dung 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water  answers  well,  or  one  peek  of  sheep 
droppings  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  one  peck  of  soot  to  thirty 
gallons,  or  one  pound  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
avoiding  making  the  soil  sodden,  and  leaving  off  the  applica- 
tions of  manure  water  when  the  growth  is  complete. 

Although  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  vinery  where  they 
must  necessarily  have  shade,  yet  I  find  shade  is  not  neces- 
sary even  during  growth,  1  he  plants  without  it  growing  more 
strongly,  and  havo  much  better  substance  and  larger  blooms. 
Afford  them  light,  therefore,  if  possible  during  growth,  and 
free  ventilation  with  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  sprink- 
ling or  syringing  twice  daily  fmorning  and  afternoon),  and  a 
temperature  of  GO'  to  ('•■'>'  at  night.  To'  to  8.'i  or  'M'  with  stiu 
and  air  by  day.  When  the  growth  is  complete  50"  to  ."i5=  night, 
0(1  to  (j.-i  day,  to  75"  with  sun  will  be  suitable;  and  afford 
water  at  that  time  to  maintain  the  growths  plump,  for  over- 
dryness  is  prejudicial  to  these  plants,  though  not  perhaps  so 
injurious  as  extreme  moisture. 

Useful  and  attractive  as  are  plants  on  their  own  roots,  those 
grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  (I'erefkia  aculeata)  are  infinitely 
superior  both  in  vigour  of  plants  and  their  ornamental  cha- 
racter. The  stocks  are  readily  obtained  by  inserting  cuttings 
any  time  during  summer,  but  the  present  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
time  as  any,  as  the  Pereskia  now  starts  into  growth.  Cuttings 
of  about  0  inches  in  length,  which  may  be  of  the  growing 
points  or  the  shoots  cut  into  lengths,  inserted  singly  in  iJinch 
pots  in  light  sandy  loam  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75' 
with  the  soil  just  moist,  will  soon  have  roots  showing  at 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  cuttings,  it  may  as  well  be  said, 
will  strike  freely  during  summer  in  a  vinery  or  other  place 
where  there  is  a  brisk  moist  heat ;  and  when  they  are  estab- 
lished we  shift  into  o-inch  pots  and  encourage  growth  by 
affording  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture,  the  shoots  being 
supported  by  stakes  as  they  advance  in  growth,  the  plants 
being  taken  up  with  a  single  shoot ;  and  when  they  have 
attained  a  thickness  for  grafting  equal  to  that  of  the  scions 
the  operation  may  be  performed,  selecting  for  scions  the 
roundest  shoots  and  such  as  are  hkely  to  branch  ecjually. 
The  stocks  should  be  kept  rather  drier  and  withdrawn  from 
the  hotbed,  if  in  one,  allowing  about  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  to 
become  ripened,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  grafting. 
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For  table  plants  short  standards  are  best  about  15  inches 
high,  and  the  usual  mode  of  working  these  is  by  wedge-graft- 
ing. A  cleft  is  made  in  the  stock  at  the  top  and  about  an  inch 
long  to  receive  the  scion,  which  is  cut  like  a  wedge  and  must 
fit  exactly.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  "  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  page  301,  and  "  Science 
and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  page  245.  The  graft  being  secured 
by  thrusting  through  the  stock  and  scion  a  spine  of  the 
Pereekia,  binding  lightly  with  cotton  so  as  to  keep  the  edges 
close,  and  grafting  wax  may  be  placed  over  it  to  exclude 
moisture  and  air ;  or  it  answers  equally  well  to  bind  a  little 
more  over  the  union  and  keep  it  moist  with  the  syringe,  the 
plants  being  kept  rather  close  and  moist  until  the  union  is 
complete,  as  it  wUl  be  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  it  may  be 
longer,  as  the  plants  are  in  a  medium  for  effecting  a  speedy 
growth. 

In  the  case  of  pyramids  the  stocks  will  require  to  be  taller  and 
stronger  than  those  required  for  table  decoration  ;  they  should 
therefore,  when  the  5-inch  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  be  trans- 
ferred to  9-inch  pots,  continuing  the  moisture  and  bottom  heat 
until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  for  grafting.  If  extra  tall 
plants  are  wanted  the  stocks  may  be  cut  down  to  ((inches,  and 
kept  rather  dry  until  they  break,  when  they  should  be  shook 
out,  returned  to  the  same  pots,  and  have  brisk  top  and  bottom 
heat,  with  abundant  moisture,  selecting  the  strongest  shoot 
and  securing  it  to  a  stake,  removing  the  others,  and  shifting 
into  9-inch  pots  when  the  5-inch  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
These  plants  are  dried  a  little  when  of  the  size  required  for 
grafting  to  induce  ripening,  and  are  grafted,  commencing  at 
about  9  inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  at  that  distance 
upward  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stock,  the  top  of  the  stock 
being  grafted  as  for  dwarf  standards,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  those  on  the  sides  being  their  insertion  on  the 
side  of  the  stock  instead  of  on  the  top,  a  sloping  incision  being 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  extending  down  the  stock  an  inch,  a 
scion  being  selected  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock,  and 
prepared  wedge-like  to  fit  exactly  the  incision  in  the  stock,  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  secured  with  a  spine  of  the  Pereskia  passing 
from  the  front  through  the  stock  and  scion,  securing  as  before 
stated  with  a  little  moss  tied  over  the  union,  and  kept  damp 
by  frequent  sprinkling  of  water  from  a  syringe.  A  moist  and 
rather  close  atmosphere  facilitates  the  operation. 

Standards  may  be  had  of  almost  any  height,  but  for  general 
usefulness  the  low  standard  is  best.  In  the  case  of  standards 
18  inches  high  for  table  purposes  a  scion  may  be  put  on  the 
top  and  two  others  about  G  inches  lower  down  on  the  sides  of 
the  stock,  which  of  course  form  a  head  sooner  than  one  scion; 
whilst  for  tall  standards  one  on  the  top  and  two  9  inches  down 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stock,  but  with  some  little  distance 
higher  or  lower  in  each  case,  so  that  they  may  not  be  upon  the 
same  plane,  for  that  would  be  to  cut  the  stock  through. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  stem  will  not  be  able  to  support 
of  itself  the  succulent  put  upon  it,  and  wood  stakes  are  certain 
to  break  off  at  the  surface  from  decay,  and  for  tall  plants  do 
not  maintain  the  plants  erect.  Iron  stakes  with  three  or  four 
prongs  fitting  within  the  rim  of  the  pots  are  most  suitable,  and 
should  be  painted  green.  Even  these,  after  the  plants  become 
well  famished  with  spray,  are  not  certain  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  heads.  I  have  seen  a  wire  run  round  the 
pot  beneath  the  rim,  and  from  this  copper  wire  taken  to  the 
centre  stake,  securing  to  it  and  the  wire  round  the  pot  under 
the  rim,  and  three  or  four  of  those  equidistant  around  the  pot 
prevent  the  displacement  of  the  head  from  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  also  well  to  secure  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  the  upright 
stake  with  copper  wire,  or  lead  answers  when  the  growths  are 
moderate. 

The  plants  will  hardly  need  potting  the  year  of  grafting,  but 
the  following  spring  the  potting  should  be  liberal,  giving  a 
plant  from  a  9-inch  pot  a  13-inch  or  15-inch  pot,  watering 
carefully  until  the  roots  are  in  possession  of  the  fresh  soil, 
then  watering  copiously,  and  when  fall  of  roots  with  liquid 
manure.  In  future  years  the  pots  may  be  increased  in  size, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  the  first,  and  alter  the  second  year  the 
surface  soil  may  be  removed,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  cowdung,  potting  only  in  alternate 
years. 

Well-grown  plants  of  EpiphyUums  are  splendid  objects,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  the  finest  for  catting — G.  Abbey. 


two  years  old.  I  have  Melon  seed  saved  in  1857  in  first-rate 
condition,  and  Cucumber  seeds  of  1801.  I  think  it  mostly 
depends  in  the  place  where  they  are  stored. — L.  Abthcs 
Brenan,  Clerk,  Cloughhan,  Pomeroij. 


DO  BABBITS   EAT  LILIUMS  ? 

Now  that  these  beautiful  flowers — I  mean  Lilium  auratum 
and  the  different  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium — are  being  freely 
planted  in  shrubberies,  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
is  raised  as  to  the  danger  of  the  young  shoots  being  devoured 
by  rabbits.  I  have  recently  made  private  inquiries  on  the 
point,  and  the  information  I  have  received  is  somewhat  con- 
flicting, the  purport  of  it  being  that  rabbits  will  eat  the  shoots 
of  some  kinds  of  Lilinms  leaving  others  untouched,  and  that 
L.  auratum  generally  escapes  injury.  If  cultivators  of  Liliums 
in  rabbit-infested  districts  would  communicate  their  experience 
on  this  matter,  naming  those  sorts  which  rabbits  injure  and 
those  which  they  do  not  molest,  the  information  could  not  fail 
to  be  valuable  and  opportune. — J.  W.  B. 

[We  have  other  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  the  experience  which  oar  correspondents  are 
seeking.— Eds.] 


Age  when  Seeds  Cease  to  Germinate. — Peas   and  Beans 
will  germinate,  I  know,  after  three  years,  and  Parsnips  when 
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Cleveland  HonsE,  Clapham  Park,  Mr.  S.  KalUs's  small 
but  well-managed  garden,  is  celebrated  for  the  high  character 
of  its  summer  carpet  bedding.  Equally  good  practice  is  to  be 
found  in  the  winter,  the  plants  both  in  the  stove  and  green- 
house evincing  marks  of  high  culture.  In  the  former  structure 
the  Palms,  Crotons,  Orchids,  &c.,  are,  if  not  large,  in  superb 
health.  In  the  greenhouse  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Boronia 
pinnata  is  in  fine  condition;  Chorozema  Chandlerii,  a  plant 
two  years  old  in  a  10-inch  pot,  covers  a  4-feet  globe  trellis,  and 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  ;  Primulas  are  20  inches  in  height 
and  more  than  a  foot  through,  perfect  pyramids  of  bloom, 
and  Epacrises  are  admirably  cultivated.  Mr.  Legg  promises 
also  to  add  to  his  fame  as  a  cultivator  a  creditable  position  as 
a  hybridiser,  as  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  effecting  crosses 
between  the  best  of  the  Crotons,  but  has  already  raised  a  batch 
of  seedlings  which  must  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
interest,  as,  considering  their  parentage,  they  cannot  fail  to 
prove  varieties  of  distinct  character  and  great  merit.  The 
seedlings  show  great  dissimilarity  even  in  their  cotyledons, 
some  of  which  are  striped  and  mottled,  which  is  a  tolerably 
safe  index  of  the  brighter  colours  to  follow.  When  we  note 
that  these  seedlings  are  the  result  of  intercrossing  such  fine 
sorts  as  C.  Weismannii,  C.  undnlatum,  C.  majesticum,  and 
even  C.  volutum,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  Mr.  Legg  has 
obtained  plants  of  which  he  may  be  considered  fortunate  to 
possess.  It  is  not  chance,  however,  but  well-applied  skill  that 
has  produced  this  unusual  and  highly  promising  batch  of 
seedhngs,  and  Mr.  Legg  has  our  congratulations. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Lee,  Clevedon,  a 

box  of  blooms  of  his  new  Violet  Prince  Consort.  We  have 
seen  and  grown  other  improved  Violets  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lee,  but  never  have  we  seen  flowers  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  approaching  the  remarkable  blooms  now  before  us. 
We  think  their  colour  is  deeper  and  richer  than  in  other  varie- 
ties, and  they  are  undoubtedly  superior  in  size,  and  especially 
in  the  remarkable  substance  of  their  petals,  to  any  examples  of 
this  flower  which  have  hitherto  come  under  our  notice.  Many 
of  the  flowers  exceed  11  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported on  stout  stems  5  inches  in  length.  This  is  a  princely 
Violet,  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  will  sustain  the  repn- 
tation  of  its  raiser. 

M.  Adolphe   Brongniart,   the   distinguished  French 

botanist,  died  in  Paris  on  February  19th.  He  was  born  in  1801. 
Besides  his  many  botanical  works,  Brongniart  is  known  as  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  pollen-tube  and  the  important 
nature  of  the  offices  performed  by  it  in  the  fertOisation  of 
plants. 

The  noble   tree   (for   such   it   really   is)   of  BbowneA 

grandiceps  that  some  weeks  since  gave  promise  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  fine  bloom  in  Glasnevin  Gardens,  Dublin,  has  fully 
realised  our  anticipations,  having  up  to  this  time  developed 
some  three  dozen  or  more  of  its  huge  compound  briUiant  flower 
heads,  each  as  large  as  a  child's.  In  some  instances  two  are 
borne  on  the  extremity  ot  the  same  branchlet,  weighing  it 
down  with  a  duplex  mass  of  floral  wealth  weighing  little  short 
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of  a  stone.  The  more  brilliant-coloured  but  less  striking 
B.  grandiflora  in  the  same  house  is  also  producing  a  long  suc- 
cession of  its  showy  and  highly-coloured  pendulous  flower 
heads. — {Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.) 

Mb.  Luckhuhst  has  recently  directed  attention  to  the 

fact  that  Bhododendbons  may  be  cultivated  in  any  soil  which 
is  not  of  a  limestone  nature,  and  that  peat  is  not  a  sine  qua 
noil  for  these  fine  evergreens.  A  conclusive  example  of  Rho- 
dodendrons growing  in  loam  is  afforded  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Hope  at  Deepdene,  where  they  grow  in  the 
wildest  luxuriance,  and  are  driving  common  Laurels  out  of 
the  grounds.  At  Deepdene  there  are  many  acres  of  these 
evergreens,  and  thousands  of  self-sown  seedlings  form  in 
places  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  The  soil  is  sandy 
Joam,  and  the  vigour  of  the  acres— almost  miles— of  Rhodo- 
dendrons is  remarkable. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Wimbledon  Gaedenees' 

Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  inat.,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  promoters  to  find  so  large  an 
attendance,  sixty-six  members  and  friends  being  present.  The 
-chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead,  the  originator  of  the 
Society,  who  announced  that  the  prospects  of  the  Society  were 
•very  encouragiog.  The  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  others  had  been  so  far  successful  that 
a  sum  of  about  £-10  had  been  given  in  money,  and  several 
gentlemen  had  made  contributions  of  useful  books.  A  dis- 
cussion on  the  "Fallacies  of  Fruit  Culture"  concluded  the 
meeting. 

We  have  received  from  Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Red- 
atone  Manor  House,  Redhill,  a  truss  of  bloom  of  Chinese 
Peimeose,  in  which  the  corolla  is  perfectly  green,  and  the 
large  inflated  calyx  is  as  long  as  the  corolla.  It  is  a  singnlar- 
iooking  plant. 

Foe  affording  dazzling  spikes  of  cut  bloom  during  the 

dark  mouths  of  the  year  few  plants  are  superior  to  Alonsoa 
Waecsewiczii.  We  have  lately  seen  a  very  fine  form  of  this 
plant  cultivated  at  Denbies.  The  flowers  are  of  the  richest 
velvety  scarlet,  and  are  produced  in  great  profnoion.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  few  plants  striking  more  freely 
and  requiring  less  skill  in  culture.  Mr.  B3esley  has  great 
demands  for  cut  flowers,  and  this  is  one  of  his  favourite 
winter  plants,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  unusually  bright 
and  continue  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  a  out  state.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  a  light  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

The  following  modes  of  making  rust  cement  for  water 

and  steam  pipes  have  been  recommended  by  the  "  Engineer." 
Make  a  stiff  paste  with  two  parts  sal-ammoniac,  thirty-five 
parts  iron  borings,  one  part  sulphur  and  water,  and  drive  it 
into  the  joint  with  a  chisel ;  or,  to  two  parts  of  Bal-ammoniao 
and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  add  sixty  parts  of  iron 
chips,  and  mix  the  whole  with  water  to  which  one-sixth  part 
vinegar  or  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Another  cement 
is  made  by  mixing  one  hundred  parts  of  bright  iron  filings  or 
fine  chips  or  borings  with  one  part  powdered  sal-ammoniac, 
and  moistening  with  urine;  when  thus  prepared,  force  it  into 
the  joint.  It  will  prove  serviceable  under  the  action  of  fire. 
AU  the  above  parts  are  by  weight. 


COCKNEY  CATERPILLARS. 

A  FINE  illustrative  chapter  on  the  subject  of  "perseverance 
ander  diflioulties"  might  be  taken  from  the  experience  of 
many  London  amateur  gardeners  who  work  early  and  late  at 
their  small  garden  plots  in  spite  of  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. Just  now  as  one  goes  through  the  suburbs  one  may 
see  them  digging  and  clearing  the  ground  with  a  hearty  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  of  it,  which  is  really  encouraging, 
as  showing  how  deep  down  in  humanity  lies  the  love  of  flowers. 
Even  the  poor  apologies  for  flowers  that  are  coaxed  into  spas- 
modic life  in  the  smokier  foggier  districts  are  the  sources  of 
pleasure  to  men,  women,  and  children;  their  very  weakness 
in  some  instances  increases  the  owner's  affection  for  them. 

Caterpillars  are  apt  to  prove  a  sore  trial  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  small  suburban  front  and  back  gardens.  The  circum- 
stance is  open  to  a  variety  of  explanations,  but  it  is  beyond 
denial  that  gardens  near  London,  say  within  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  its  centre,  are  much  more  pestered  in 
this  way  than  are  gardens  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
species,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  certain  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  there  exists  a  natural  liking  for  the  habitations  of 


man,  which  draws  them  about  such  a  buzzing  hive  of  humanity 
as  is  London.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  argued  that  these  particular 
species  thrive  better  in  the  warmer  temperature  near  a  great 
city  than  they  do  in  the  open  country.  I  believe  there  is 
much  in  the  fact  that  caterpillars  near  London  concentrate 
themselves  more,  owing  to  the  limited  area  in  some  districts, 
and  also  several  species  which  multiply  rapidly  do  in  the 
suburbs  confine  their  attacks  to  garden  plants  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  consume  a  greater  variety  of  vege- 
table food.  Take  the  familiar  caterpillar  of  the  Gooseberry 
moth  as  example.  The  caterpillar  of  this  is,  I  think,  nowhere 
such  a  pest  to  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  as  it  is  in  subur- 
ban gardens.  And  why  ?  Because  in  the  country  the  moths 
fly  hither  and  thither,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  number  of 
shrubs  or  trees  growing  in  the  woods  and  along  the  hedges. 
Yon  may  pick  the  caterpillars  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  off  Oak, 
Hazel,  Sloe,  and  Willow,  and  necessarily  the  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  come  off  lightly. 

Just  however  to  reckon  up  the  species  that  deserve  especially 
to  be  styled  "  cockney  "  by  their  swarming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  I  note  first  the  caterpillars  of  the  common 
white  butterflies,  Pieris  Brassier  and  Bapaj.  Not  a  patch  of 
Cabbages  can  be  planted  which  does  not  entice  the  settlement 
of  one  or  other  of  these  butterflies  upon  it ;  for  the  two  species, 
I  think  P.  Rapas  appears  most  numerously.  They  attack,  of 
course,  other  Brassicaceous  or  Cruciferous  plants,  P.  Brassicas 
frequently  making  havoc  in  beds  of  the  Nasturtium.  These 
alone  of  all  the  British  butterflies  feed  up  close  to  London, 
though  stragglers  of  various  species  occasionally  fly  along 
London  streets  and  roads.  The  Currant  Clearwing  {Sesia  tipuli- 
formis)  comes  on  our  list,  for  its  caterpillar  busily  mines  the 
Currant  bushes  in  oar  western  suburbs,  and  its  large  relatives, 
the  Leopard  Moth  and  the  Goat  (Zeuzera  ^Esculi  and  Cossus 
Ligniperda)  destroy  branches  and  even  trees  in  the  London  parks 
and  squares.  The  brother  Ermine  Moths,  Arctia  Meuthrastri 
and  lubricipeda,  sneak  about  suburban  gardens,  the  latter  being 
rather  the  commoner.  Both,  from  their  hairy  garb,  enjoy  the 
epithet,  "  Woolly  Bear,"  applied  indiscriminately  to  cater- 
pillars thus  clothed,  and  both  are  hearty  eaters.  A.  lubrici- 
peda is  remarkable  for  its  habit  when  journeying  of  suddenly 
pausing  as  if  to  reflect,  and  then  rushing  on  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  so  that  few  caterpillars  could  race  with  it  successfully. 
The  smaller  and  more  variegated  caterpillar  of  the  Vapourer 
Moth  (Orgyia  antiqua)  feeds  on  almost  everything  in  the 
garden  ;  it  ia  presumed  to  be  the  only  species  of  the  order  that 
still  holds  ground  in  the  heart  of  London,  feeding  on  Elms 
and  Limes  in  melancholy  city  churchyards. 

The  Gooseberry  Moth  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  next  name 
the  large  "  Looper  "  catprpillar  of  the  Brindled  Beauty  (Biaton 
hirtaria),  far  from  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  gardeners,  since  it 
feeds  not  only  on  Elm  and  Lime,  but  also  on  Plum  and  Pear 
trees.  The  moths  may  be  picked  by  dozens  off  the  bark  of  trees 
in  April,  and  the  caterpillars  leave  tokens  of  their  presence  on 
the  pavements  whenever  they  happen  to  be  located  in  trees  near 
the  footway,  the  "  frass  "  that  falls  leaving  a  deep  stain  on 
the  stones.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Buff-tip  (Phalera  Bucephala)  abundant  in  like 
circumstances,  only  these  caterpillars  rarely  meddle  with  fruit 
trees.  The  dingy  moth  known  by  the  inaccurate  name  of  the 
Willow  Beauty  (Boarmia  perfumaria),  which  some  one  sug- 
gested should  be  called  the  "  Marylebone  Moth,"  because  it 
was  many  years  ago  apparently  commoner  in  that  district  of 
London  than  anywhere  else,  sits  visible  enough  on  walls  daring 
the  day,  though  the  caterpillar,  an  Ivy-eater,  is  retired  in  its 
habits  and  seldom  seen. 

The  ubiquitous  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  con- 
spires with  the  smaller  and  more  lovely  little  Ermine  (Hypono- 
meuta  padella)  to  strip  the  foliage  off  the  Hawthorns  that 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the 
former  species  being  by  choice  solitary  and  spinning  its  web 
unaided,  that  of  the  latter  uniting  with  its  brethren  to  form  a 
social  web.  In  some  counties  C.  brumata  has  greatly  infested 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  which  I  have  not  observed  near  London, 
though  several  of  my  friends  have  shown  me  trees  woefully 
disfigured  by  H.  padella.  The  slim  "Looper"  caterpillar  of 
the  Garden  Carpet  (Melanthia  fluctuata),  a  caterpillar  which 
appears  in  a  variety  of  colours,  feeds  chiefly  on  low  plants  in 
gardens,  and  does  double  mischief  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
double-brooded.  The  moth  may  h}  noiiced  flying  about  all 
the  summer,  even  in  the  daytime.  Bather  general  in  its 
tastes  is  the  hairy,  one-humped  caterpillar  of  the  Grey  Dagger 
Moth   (Acronycta  Psi),   which  may   be  observed  feeding  on 
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trees  and  shrubB  about  London  till  the  leaves  are  nearly  gone. 
This  might  do  some  misohieJ  were  it  not  that  every  season 
a  good  proportion  of  the  brood  is  killed  by  the  attacks  of 
parasitic  foes. 

Amongst  the  smooth-bodied  caterpillars  of  the  Noctaa 
division  are  some  that  evidently  delight  in  a  London  life, 
such  as  that  of  the  variable  Cabbage  Moth  (Mamestra  Brassica;), 
more  especially  troublesome  in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  the  Dot 
(M.  Persicariie),  which  prefers  the  flower  beds  and  shrub- 
beries ;  the  Garden  Dart  (Agrotis  nigricans)  ;  and  the  Great 
Yellow  Underwing  (Tryphana  pronuba).  The  Gothic  (Ncenia 
typica)  is  plentiful  in  some  years,  scarce  in  others,  the  cater- 
pillar having  the  peculiar  habit  of  preferring  trees  or  shrubs  in 
autumn,  and  low-growing  plants  after  its  hybernation.  Add  to 
these  the  caterpillar  of  the  showy  Silver  Y  (Plusia  Gamma), 
fond  of  an  excursion  in  the  sunshine,  and  that  of  the  sluggish 
Angleehades  (Phlogophora  meticulosa),  a  caterpillar,  however, 
less  common  in  gardens  than  formerly,  and  we  have  a  pretty 
formidable  list  of  possible  enemies  from  one  order  of  insects 
alone,  which  vex  the  soul  of  the  suburban  amateur ;  and  this 
is,  moreover,  one  in  which  are  not  specified  sundry  smaller 
species  of  the  Tortrix  and  Tinea  sort,  which  are  also  capable  of 
much  mischief.— J.  E.  S.  C. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  AND  WOEK  FOK 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

EITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  well  forward,  there  being  but 
little  to  do  except  the  sowing  and  planting  of  successional  crops. 
When  the  quarters  are  dng  or  trenched  during  the  winter  all 
that  is  required  at  the  time  of  cropping  is  to  fork  over  the 
ground  Ughtly ;  and  if  this  is  done  on  a  fine  drying  day  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  immediately  after. 

We  have  again  planted  Windsor  Beans.  This  is  the  only 
variety  used  in  the  kitchen  here  ;  and  although  it  is  not  so  pro- 
lific as  the  long-podded  sorts  it  is  much  better  for  the  table. 
Those  who  intend  to  grow  for  exhibition  will  find  the  Seville 
Long  Pod  to  be  the  best.  We  have  made  a  sowing  of  this  with 
the  Windsor  for  comparison. 

Another  sowing  of  Peas  has  been  made.  We  have  already 
named  the  most  desirable  sorts  to  sow,  but  with  many  .it  is 
much  a  matter  of  taste,  Laxton's  Fillbasket  being  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  Wrinkled  Marrows.  When  a  blue  Pea  is  intended 
to  be  sown,  not  a  Marrow,  there  is  at  present  nothing  equal  to 
Fillbasket.  It  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  bears  an  enormous 
crop  of  very  fine  pods.  Standard,  another  of  Mr.  Laxton's  cross- 
breeds, is  said  to  be  qmte  as  prolific  as  Fillbasket  but  is  a 
Wrinkled  Marrow ;  this  sort  will  be  tried  against  the  best  of  the 
old  Marrows  this  season.  The  earliest  crop  is  making  rapid 
progress ;  the  rows  will  in  a  few  days  require  to  have  sticks 
placed  to  them.  It  is  an  advantage  to  place  short  sprays  first 
at  this  season,  and  when  the  young  Peas  have  gained  the  top  of 
them  to  place  the  usual  sticks.  If  the  long  sticks  are  put  in  at 
once  they  shade  the  Peas  very  much  and  retard  them. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Globe  Artichokes ;  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  it  is  as  well  to  obtain  a  good  selection  at  the  first ; 
the  large  Globe  is  the  best.  This  is  a  vegetable  which  if  it  is 
planted  on  good  deeply  trenched  ground  gives  but  little  trouble 
afterwards.  The  heads  are  also  very  useful  for  showing  in  a 
collection  of  vegetables  in  the  month  of  June.  The  plants  are 
usually  surrounded  with  littery  manure  during  winter ;  the 
rougher  portion  of  it  is  now  removed  and  the  remainder  dug-in. 
During  this  operation  oSsets  or  suckers  may  be  obtained  for 
plantiug-out.  The  plants  should  be  grown  i  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
and  3  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  gene- 
rally planted  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  but  where  this 
vegetable  is  esteemed  a  plot  of  good  ground  should  be  chosen  ; 
it  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  The  rows  should 
be  3  feet  6  inches  apart  and  the  sets  a  foot  apart.. 

Parsley  may  now  be  sown.  A  row  at  the  back  of  a  fruit 
border  or  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  kitchen- garden  quarters  is 
a  good  position  for  it.  Spinach  we  generally  sow  between  the 
rows  of  Peas  ;  the  round-seeded  sort  is  the  best  for  this  season. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  are  important  crops.  We  have 
very  great  difficulty  to  get  either  of  them  to  grow  through  the 
season  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  maggot  that  causes  club 
roots.  Some  persons  have  recommended  to  replant  frequently 
when  the  plants  are  young ;  but  we  never  had  the  Sprouts  better 
than  they  have  been  this  season,  and  the  plants  were  sown 
in  drills  and  thinned  out  to  the  required  distance  without 
having  been  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed.  It  is  too  early  to 
BOW  Savoys  yet  unless  they  are  wanted  for  the  end  of  August 
and  through  September.  April  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  for 
the  winter  supply. 

About  the  end  of  April  is  early  enough  to  sow  the  general  crop 
of  Beet,  but  a  sowing  may  be  made  at  once  if  it  is  required  early. 


The  ground  should  be  in  good  condition,  and  if  possible  dry  at 
the  time  of  sowing  for  this  crop.  Leeks  should  be  sown  at  once 
if  it  is  intended  that  they  should  grow  to  a  large  size,  nor  should 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  have  been 
cropped  previously.  A  small  patch  may  be  sown  in  a  sheltered 
position,  yet  in  one  pretty  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The 
Leek  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  dehghts  in  plenty  of  rich  moist 
manure.  Sow  a  little  Chervil  seed  on  a  sheltered  border.  Basil 
had  better  be  sown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a',  slight 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  prick-out,  they 
should  again  be  planted  in  pots  to  be  put  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  a  small  bed  of  light  soil  in  May.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
BOW  small  salads,  such  as  Mustard,  Cress,  Radish,  &c.,  almost 
weekly  if  a  large  supply  is  required.  Thyme,  Mint,  and  what  are 
usually  called  pot-heibs  that  are  perennial  should  now  bo 
planted-out.  Most  of  them  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots.  We  have  planted-out  Cauhflower  plants  that  have  been 
sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter.  The  seeds  sown  on 
a  hotbed  will  succeed  them. 

PINERIES. 

Our  fruiting  and  succession  houses  are  still  so  full  of  plants 
that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  repot  the  suckers  that 
were  put  in  some  time  in  August  last  year.  To  have  large 
plants  for  fruiting  very  early  in  1877  their  potting  should  now 
be  done.  The  Pine  is  a  very  easily-grown  plant,  indeed  there 
is  very  little  trouble  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  large  size ;  but  this 
is  not  exactly  the  object  cultivators  have  in  view.  Moderately 
strong  plants  generally  give  the  largest  fruit.  If  the  Icam  used 
is  of  a  light  sandy  nature  the  plants  grow  to  the  largest  size,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  mould  in  the  pots  is  thoroughly  matted  with 
roots  before  the  fruit  throws  up,  and  is  in  such  an  exiausted 
condition  that  the  pips  seldom  swell  to  a  good  size.  This  is  not 
the  case  when  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature.  The  top 
spit  cut  not  more  than  3  inches  deep  from  an  old  pasture  con- 
tains much  fibre,  which  will  keep  the  compost  open  even  if  it 
does  contain  much  clay.  When  the  loam  has  been  rather  heavy 
we  have  used  a  httle  leaf  mould  with  it,  and  one  part  of  decayed 
stable  manure  to  five  of  the  loam.  Bone  dust  is  also  well  adapted 
for  mixing  with  the  soil.  The  compost  must  also  be  rammed-in 
firmly.  A  loose  potting  material  causes  the  plant  to  shake 
about  in  the  pot,  and  if  it  is  loose  at  the  neck  it  seldom  gives 
good  fruit.  At  present  the  temperature  can  be  kept  up  to  75°  at 
night  if  it  is  desirable  to  hurry  on  the  fruit  for  a  purpose,  though 
the  fruit  produced  in  a  temperature  of  from  65"  to  70°  will  be  of 
better  flavour,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  have  overgrown  crowns. 

VINES    IN    POTS. 

We  do  not  grow  Vines  for  fruiting  in  pots  now  that  the 
houses  are  in  full  bearing,  but  a  few  pot  Vines  are  of  great  value 
to  those  who  have  young  Vines  planted  and  which  are  not  yet 
in  a  bearing  state.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing 
fruiting  canes  the  first  season  from  eyes  put  in  from  the  luiddle 
of  January  to  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  best  to  put  in  the 
eyes  singly  in  small  pots.  They  will  soon  start  in  a  httle  bottom 
heat,  and  when  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots 
shift  them  into  larger  pots.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  they  be 
grown  on  without  any  check.  By  August  the  Vines  will  be  in 
their  fruiting  pots ;  the  strongest  in  13-inch,  and  those  of  more 
moderate  growth  in  11-inch  pots. 

Figs  in  pots  are  now  making  rapid  growth.  They  require  to 
be  freely  syringed  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  without  overdoing  it.  Red  spider  attacks  the  leaves,  caus- 
ing them  to  become  yellow.  The  water  ought  to  be  syringed 
on  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Orchard-house  trees  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  bloom- 
ing period.  We  are  careful  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  sufficiently  moist,  but  the  roots  must  be- 
come pretty  dry  before  they  receive  water.  The  house  has  been 
fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  to  destroy  any  aphis  that  may  be 
upon  the  trees.  Pear  and  Plum  trees  have  not  yet  been  removed 
into  the  house ;  they  will  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
flower  buds  are  far  advanced. 

FLO-\VER  GARDEN. 

The  borders  are  now  becoming  gay  with  spring  flowers.  Snow- 
drops and  Crocuses  are  fading,  but  Primroses,  Cowshpa,  Poly- 
anthuses, and  the  more  refined  Auriculas  will  take  their  place. 
Iris  reticulata  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  the  diiierent  species 
and  varieties  of  Hepatica  are  now  in  full  beauty.  H.  angulosa 
is  an  excellent  species,  but  the  plants  have  evidently  been  raised 
from  seeds,  as  there  is  considerable  variation  amongst  them. 
Some  are  very  pale  blue  with  small  flowers,  others  have  brighter- 
coloured  flowers  as  large  as  a  halfcrown.  Scillas  are  also  in 
flower.  These  charming  deep  blue  flowers  are  always  attractive  ; 
but  the  brightest  jewels  may  be  spoiled  by  being  badly  set,  bo 
our  lovely  spring  flowers  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  the 
borders,  walks,  and  lawn  are  kept  neat  and  clean.  The  wet 
weather  has  caused  the  worms  to  work  on  the  lawn.  To  crush 
the  casts  down  a  heavy  roller  has  been  run  over  it,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  lawn-moweis  will  also  be  brought  out.  The  grass  iS 
coming  uneven,  as  it  generally  does  until  after  the  first  mowing. 

Auriculas  in  frames  are  thiowiug  up  Strong  trussef .    We  look 
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over  the  plants  about  once  a-week  to  remove  mouldy  leaves,  and 
as  5ot  the  plants  do  not  require  water  oftener  than  this.  The 
frames  are  aired  pretty  freely,  but  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to 
high  winds. 

Caryiatlons  and  Picotees  have  not  made  much  spring  growth 
as  yet.  The  frames  are  aired  even  more  freely  than  the 
Auriculas ;  in  fine  weather  the  lights  are  removed  altogether. 
The  pottiug  material  has  been  made  ready.  The  loam  was 
mixed  with  half-rotted  manure  two  months  ago;  to  this  has 
now  been  added  leaf  mould  and  sand ;  river  sand  is  the  best. 
The  plants  will  be  potted  as  time  permits.  The  end  of  March 
or  even  early  in  April  is  time  enough.  The  best  growers  pot 
two  plants  in  a  10-inch  pot.  The  object  of  using  pots  this  size  is 
not  altogether  for  the  sake  of  producing  large  flowers,  but  to 
have  plenty  of  room  to  layer  the  grass  when  the  blooming 
period  is  over.  It  is  quite  aa  well  to  place  the  pots  back  into 
cold  frames  after  repotting ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  place  them  out  of  doors,  we  would  then  rather 
delay  the  potting  until  the  first  or  even  the  second  week  in 
April.  The  hoe  has  been  run  through  Pink  beds  to  loosen  the 
soil,  BO  that  atmospheric  influences  may  have  more  effect  upon  it. 

Bedding  plants  are  now  being  potted-off  from  the  cutting 
pots.  Some  of  them  have  been  planted  in  shallow  boxes.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  others  of  a  similar  hardy  nature  are  still  in 
heated  pits  or  late  vineries ;  they  will  very  soon  be  placed  out 
of  doors  in  turf  pits  and  be  sheltered  from  frosts  by  canvas 
shading.— J.  Douglas. 

nORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Seceetaries  will  oblige  ua  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Bristol    (Spring  Show).    March  22nd  and  23rd.     Mi".  G.   Webley,  Holm 

Wood,  Westbury-upon-Trym,  Hon.  Sec. 
Glasgow.    March  29th,  May  loth,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F. 

Glib.  Doughall,  16;,  Canning  Street,  Sec. 
RoTAL  Caledonian  Hobticultueal  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 

and  September  13th. 
Westminster  Aquablicm.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  Maj 

30th  and  Slat,  July  5th  and  0th. 
Tiverton.    May  24th  and  25th.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchester   (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    Jane  5th,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.     Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

39,  York  Street,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Rockatow,  Maid- 
atone,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2l8t  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
RiSiQATE  (Roses).    June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29ih,  and  3uth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Fhome  (Roeea).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
SouTHPORT.    July  5th,  Gth,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU,  Sec. 
Wimbledon.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19tb.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14tli.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Coombs,  The  Ferns,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  —  Catalogue  of 
Cuttings  of  Geraniuma^  Chrysanthemums,  dc. 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  lOG,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. — Catalogue  of  New  and  Select  Farm  Seeds. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*^*  All  correspondence  should   be  directed  either  to    "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Publisher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.   We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Books  (Delta). — Loudon's  edition  of  Repton's  "Landscape  Gardening"' 
will  suit  you.    We  do  not  know  the  price. 

Back  Numbers  (A.  B.,  Middlesex). — Yon  can  have  those  you  mention  if 
you  enclose  3(Z.,  and  the  "Year-Book"  if  you  enclose  Is.  \id.  They  will  be 
sent  free  by  post  if  you  restate  what  yon  need,  and  your  full  diiection. 

Prices  of  Volumes^  vii.  and  vni.  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
(B.  K.  L.). — The  price  is  Hs.  each. 

Seaweed  on  Aspabagcs  Bed  (J.  W.  L.). — The  seaweed  will  not  injure 
the  plants.  Point  it  in  with  a  fork  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month, 
not  BO  deeply  as  to  injure  the  crowns. 

Azaleas  Growing  Before  Flowering  (Idern). — It  is  not  unusual  for 
vigorous  plants  to  start  into  growth  before  flowering,  and  is  more  pre- 
valent in  Home  kinds  than  in  others.  It  usually  arises  from  the  wood  not 
being  well  ripened,  the  buds  not  well  developed  from  the  late  vigorous 
growth  of  the  preceding  year.  The  plants  occaaionally  develope  the  flower 
buda  along  with  the  new  shoots  being  made,  and  not  unfrequently  the  flower 
buda  do  not  expand,  but  become  as  yoa  Bay  bhnd.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  ends  of  the  leaves  being  browned  except  from  syringing,  the  water 
hanging  fiom  the  points  when  tbe  sua  fell  powerfully  upon  ihem.    Keaue's 


*'  Indoor  Gardening  "  is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  have  glass  structures,  and 
our  "Greenhouse"  Manual  treats  of  the  culture  of  A2alea3.  Post  f  rea  for 
1^.  7;d.  and  lOd.  respectively. 

Tubs  for  Orange  Trees  (H.  S.). — Charring  the  inside  is  t  be  much 
preferred  to  either  painting  it  or  pitching  it. 

Best  Bedding  Geraniums  (A.  B.  C). — Derp  lilac  pink  are  Amaranth 
and  Florence  Darand.  Deep  rich  pink:  Mrs.  Holden,  Contessa  Qaarto,  and 
Mrs.  Fytche.     Light  pink  :  Mrs.  Lowe.    Ro>iC  shade  :  Eose  Bradwardine. 

Gladiatoria  herra  (E.  T.  M.  W.). — No  classic  author  mentions  a  plant 
by  that  name.  We  think  it  must  be  applicable  to  any  plant  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  such  as  the  Iris  and  Gladiolus. 
Vine  Shoot  (Z.  A.  B.). — The  brown  is  natural.  Wa  detect  nothing  wrong. 
Greenhouse  Shading  {OUbo). — ^If  you  only  require  a  temporary  shade, 
the  best  is  a  roller  shade  of  No.  2  tifCany  or  floraL  shading,  and  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  It  is  only  from  powerful  sun  that  you  will 
require  shade  for  a  majority  of  flowering  plants,  but  Azaleas,  Camellias,  ttc, 
require  permanent  shade  in  summer,  and  in  that  case  you  may  paint  the 
interior  surface  of  the  glass  with  a  wa^h  formed  of  whiting  brought  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  whitewash  with  skimmed  milk. 

Propagating  Clematis  and  Passiflora  (H.  B.  B.). — Take  the  young 
shoots  of  both  when  they  are  about  4  inches  long  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wojd, 
making  choice  of  the  stubby  side  shoots,  or  better  those  which  come  from 
the  root,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil,  placing  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75-,  keeping 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun. 

Plants  for  Conservatory  {H.  C). — Yoa  could  not  have  anything  better 
for  the  back  wall  than  Camellias,  the  border  being  too  narrow  for  Camellias 
as  bushes  or  pyramids,  and  they  would  spoil  the  wall  for  climbers.  Clematises 
are  not  good  porraiinent  climbers,  but  grown  in  pots  and  trained  on  trellises 
are  very  fine  for  conservatory  decoration.  Luculia  gratissima  and  Habro- 
thamuus  fascicularia  are  fine  wall  plants,  but  we  should  cover  the  wall  with 
Camellias.  For  the  pillars,  Kennedya  bimaculata  variegata,  lihynchosper- 
mum  jasminoides,  SoUya  linearis,  and  Jasminum  gracUe  are  suitable. 

Heliotrope  for  Winter-flowering  {An  Old  Subscriber). — To  flower 
in  winter  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  have  a  genial  temperature  of  50-  to 
55',  the  plants  being  grown-on  *hrouf;h  the  summer  and  kept  from  flowering 
during  that  period.  Without  a  stove  or  forcing  house  your  supply  of  flowers 
In  winter,  especially  of  plants  for  table  decoration,  must  be  limited.  The 
mildew  is  due  to  too  close,  cold,  and  moist  an  atmosphere.  We  should  have 
a  house  for  furnishing  winter  flowers  and  plants. 

Seed-saving  of  Cyclamen  persicum  (Siourton). — Impregnate  the  flowers 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  keep  the  plants  iu  a  light  airy  position,  duly 
supplied  with  water  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  examining  the  pods  daily  when 
they  approach  maturity,  so  as  to  gather  them  before  the  seeds  are  shed. 
The  plants  will  do  well  in  a  light  aii-y  position  in  a  greenhouse,  or  one 
moderately  shaded. 

Destroying  Woodlice  {Idem). — Place  a  little  hay  against  the  wall',  and 
in  and  beneath  the  hay  the  vermin  will  hide,  upon  which  in  the  morning 
may  be  poured  boiling  water.  The  woodlice  may  be  enticed  by  a  boiled  potato 
to  places  where  the  pouring  of  boiling  water  upon  them  would  not  do  harm 
to  plants. 

Sowing  Grass  Seeds,  &c.  (P.  M.). — Pampas  Grass,  Quaking  Grass,  Feather 
Grass,  Musk,  French  Marigold,  and  dwarf  Mimulas  requ  re  to  be  sown  in  a 
compost  of  tnrfy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed;  the  seed- 
lings to  be  pricked  ofi  when  lai'ge  enough  to  handle,  and  planted  out,  after 
being  hardened  off,  whore  they  are  to  remain.  The  treatment  of  no  less  than 
six  plants  are  asked  for  at  once,  and  no  particulars  of  the  puriiose  for  which 
they  are  required  is  given.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  are  required  to  be 
grown  iu  pots. 

Soil  for  Araucaria  imbricata  (Youthful  Amateur).— It -preieis  a.  r&thGX 
strong  deep  loam,  and  to  promote  free  growth  a  little  leaf  soil  may  he  added. 
No  stones  for  drainage  are  necessary,  the  ground  being  free  from  stagnant 
water  by  efficient  drains  4  feet  deep,  having  efficient  outlets. 

Culture  of  Selaginella  Martensi  (/(fern).— We  pot  ours  in  rather 
fibrous  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  silver  sand,  affording  good  di-ainage,  and 
grow  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove  temperature,  keeping  moist 
and  shading  from  bright  sun.  Probably  your  plants  wiU  thrive  after  the 
potting  is  recovered  from. 

Euphorbia  Butcheri  (Jrfcm).^We  do  not  know  any  plant  by  the  name; 
but  E.  splendens  is  a  stove  plant,  and  a  very  useful  one,  flowering  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months. 

Chrysanthemums  not  Thri^-ing  (J.  H.).— We  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing amiss,  only  the  plants  are  late,  the  tendency  being  in  such  a  case  to 
throw  out  lateral  growths  instead  of  flowering.  The  only  remedy  is  to  take 
cuttings  in  November,  or  as  early  as  they  can  be  had,  and  winter  in  a  house 
free  from  frost,  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  they  fill  with  roots,  giving  the 
shift  into  the  blooming  pots  early  in  June,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  strong 
and  the  bloom  well  advanced  before  autumn,  removing  to  a  light  airy  house 
for  flowering.    The  worms  will  not  occasion  the  evil  complained  of. 

Plants  for  Cold  Greenhouse  [An  Old  Suhscriher).~-We  should  devote 
the  house  to  Tea-scented  Roses,  covering  the  ends  and  the  wall  wiih  the 
freast-growing  kinds.  It  would,  we  think,  he  the  best  use  to  which  you 
could  "put  such  a  house,  especially  as  you  can  only  attend  to  it  during 
mornings  and  evenings. 

Winter  Cucumbers  Failing  {Inquire)-). — la  the  absence  of  data  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Cucumbers,  but  we  presume  yon  can 
command  a  bottom  heat  of  75^  and  a  top  heat  of  65-  at  night,  and  70^  to  75^ 
by  day  in  any  weather,  and  in  such  case  you  will  be  able  to  have  fruit  fit  to 
cut  in  February  by  seed  sown  in  early  September.  The  other  side  of  the 
house  may  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  Tomatoes  and  French  Beans. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  for  Early  Flowering  (A  Subscriberl—lXeipot 
them  if  required  after  flowering,  and  place  in  a  house  with  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  55'^  to  60-,  and  65  to  75^  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  SG^  or 
85".  and  free  ventilation,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shading  from 
bright  sun,  continuing  iu  heat  until  the  buda  are  well  set,  when  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  and  airy  house,  and  if  introduced  to  gentle  heat 
in  autumn  they  will  flower  at  an  early  period.  A  Cucumber  house  iivill  be  too 
hot  for  the  plants  to  be  placed  in  to  make  growth. 

Planting  Holly  Hedge  (F.  Appleby).— V\&nt  during  moist  weather  in 
April,  moving  with  balls  of  earth  if  possible,  aad  watering  if  dry  weather 
,  f  jUow. 
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Pine  Apples  with  Tall  Crowns  (X.  X.I.— A  chief  rauso  is  too  close  and 
moist  an  atmosphere  with  a  want  of  light  for  the  plants,  they  heiug  at  too 
ftreat  a  distance  from  the  glaes  and  too  crowded  iu  the  hed.  Give  them 
more  room,  so  as  to  induce  a  stiff  sturdy  f^rowth,  admitting  air  freely. 
\ou  may  require  both  top  and  front  ventilation,  but  the  latter  i6  not  to  be 
used  except  to  keep  the  temperature  from  rising  too  high.  Your  plants  have 
too  much  bottom  heat  by  '20'\  whilst  the  top  heat  in  too  little,  which  will 
enable  you  to  give  but  little  air,  and  the  plants  from  the  cloae  atmosphere 
will  be  tall  and  weak.    85-  to  90°  is  a  proper  bottom  heat. 

Starting  Amaryllises  to  Flowi:r  in  Jdne  [W.  TI'.).— Repot  the  plants 
and  place  them  in  heat  at  the  close  of  the  present  month,  alfurdlng  bottom 
heat  80  as  to  have  a  good  root  action  by  the  time  tho  plants  start  into  growth. 
i'oQ  will  need  to  use  some  judgment  in  having  the  plants  in  tlower  at  the 
proper  time,  retardmg,  if  hkely  to  be  too  early,  by  keeping  them  in  a  lower 
temperature,  or  forwarding  in  a  higher  if  not  coming  on  quickly  euongh  ;  but 
a  rather  slow  steady  growth  will  give  you  the  finest  flowers. 

SxopprNQ  Allamandas  iIthm).—Do  not  stop  them,  but  allow  them  to 
grow,  unless  the  plants  are  badly  furnished,  when  they  may  be  stopped  to 
induce  the  production  of  more  shoots.  If  estopped  it  phould  be  done  at 
once,  but  we  do  not  advise  it  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Tho  same  remarks 
apply  to  these  as  to  the  AmarylUses  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  bloom  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Early -FLO  WE  RING  Rhododendhohs  (TT.  O.  C). — Scarlet:  Grand  Arab, 
Altaolarense,  and  Ignescens.  White:  Blanc  Superb,  Empx-ess  Kugenie,  and 
Gloire  de  Gaud.  Pink  :  Vavium,  Limbatum,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides 
these  you  mifiht  take  dauiicum,  yielding  a  succession  of  its  pale  purple  or 
mauve-colonred  flowers  from  January  to  May,  with  the  brighter  purple 
danricum  atruvireus  flowering  at;  the  snnie  time,  caucasicum  opening  its 
pretty  pale  pink  trusses  in  April,  the  rosy  crimson  Broughtoni,  and  thebright 
ac4Lrlet  Soliel  d'Ansterlitz.  Most  of  the  vaiieties  of  catawbienae  may  also 
take  rank  as  early  kinds.  They  range  through  many  shades  of  colour,  such  as 
white,  lilac,  blush,  rose,  crimson,  and  purple. 

Old  Pasture  Field  for  Hay  (Ardkenii-D.—Thete  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  having  a  good  crop  of  bay  from  a  field  that  has  been  several  years  used 
as  a  pasture  ;  but  as  you  say  it  is  rather  uneven,  it  would  be  batter  to  lower 
some  of  the  little  hillocks  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  it  be  intended  to 
use  the  hay-cutting  machioe  at  the  proper  cutting  time.  It  would  also  no 
doubt  improve  the  crop  a  good  deal  if  the  field  had  a  dressing  of  manure  or 
compost  free  from  stones,  as  the  latter  would  have  to  be  picked-off  before  the 
grass  stoi-ted  to  grow  much.  The  fact  of  the  grass  being  coarse  is  more  likely 
to  arise  from  fre(iuent  mowing  than  from  being  fed  off,  as  the  latter,  especi- 
ally if  fed  off  with  sheep,  tends  to  improvelthe  character  of  the  herbage.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  had  a  field  much  over-run  with  the  Os-eye  Daisy — which, 
although  a  pretty  object  in  itself,  is  very  offensive  amongst  hay — after 
trying  various  means  to  extirpate  it  by  digging-np,  itc-,  had  the  field  closely 
fe<\  off  with  sheep  one  year,  and  all  but  completely  extirpated  the  pest.  We 
may,  however,  remark  that  where  sheep  are  grazed  along  with  cows  and 
other  cattle,  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  latter;  the  sheep,  eating  bo  much  closer 
to  the  ground  than  the  cattle  can  do,  get  all  the  finest  grass.  If  the  land  be 
good  tmd  the  season  a  favourable  one  you  may  confidently  expect  a  good  crop 
of  hay  that  has  been  pasture  for  so  many  years,  provided  it  has  justice  done 
it,  and  nothing  turned  out  upon  it  after  the  Ist  of  March. 

Baree  di  Capucin  (J.  E.  B.). — It  is  only  the  common'Chicory  blanched. 
The  mode  of  culture  is  in  ail  gardening  dictionaries.  The  yellow-balled 
fiower  is  Acacia  dealbata. 

Flower  Garden  (B.  HoWiom). — No  one  cau  direct  how  to  plant  a  gaiden 
which  he  has  not  seen.    All  we  undertake  ia  jto  criticise  proposed  planting. 

Fowls'  Dung  (J.  W.  S.).— It,  like  all  other  escrementitious  manures,  may 
be  appUed  beneficiaUy  to  any  outdoor  growing  plant.  To  your  Roses  you  may 
apply  it;  but  in  what  quantity  must  depend  upon  whether  your  bushes  are 
weakly  or  vigorous. 

Roses  on  own  Roots.— A  correspondent,  G.  W.  Jessop,  would  be  obliged 
by  '*  R.  B.  P."  naming  the  Roses  that  do  not  succeed  on  theii-  own  roots. 

Winter  Spinach  {K.  T.).— Stir  up  the  soil  with  a  knife  ou  each  side  of  the 
row,  to  ascertain  if  grubs  are  preying  on  the  roots. 

Roses  Grafted  on  Briar  Boots  (B.  E.  Ii.).— The  Roses  grafted  on  Briar 
roots  in  a  cold  frame  6mches  apart,  we  should  harden  well  off  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  then  lift  very  carefully,  and  transfer  to  pots  if  you  wish  them  for 
pot  culture,  shading  for  a  time  until  established,  or  plant  out  at  more  than 
double  the  distance  they  are  apart  in  the  bed,  and  four  times  the  distance 
between  the  rows.  If  shaded  and  duly  watered  they  will  soon  recover  the 
removal.  If  left  in  the  cold  frame  until  autumn  they  will  be  Injured  by 
gi'owing  too  closely  together. 

Sowing  Peas  for  Succession  (A.  D.).— William  I,  and  Alpha  should  be 
sown  at  once,  they  will  succeed  each  other;  following  with  Nelson's  A'anguard 
early  in  April,  Champion  of  England  the  third  week  in  April,  Maclean's 
B.28t  of  All  the  first  week  in  .May,  Veitch's  Perfection  the  third  week  in 
that  month,  G.  F.  Wilson  the  first  week  in  June,  and  Omega  iu  the  third 
week  of  that  month  ;  you  will  be  likely  to  have  a  good  succession,  but  we 
should  add  another  sowing  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  the  fijst  week  in  July. 

Laeoi'r  Required  foe  Garden  (Wishing  Iiiijht).—  FoT  the  two  acres  of 
garden,  one  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  an  acre  of  pleasure  ground,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  beddiug-ont,  with  greenhouse  and  three  frames,  a  gardener,  a 
labourer  or  assistant  gardener,  and  a  boy  or  woman  in  summer,  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good  order  and  high  cultivation. 

Destroying  Ants  in  Hothouse  (M.  F,  W.). — Place  honey  in  saucers  in 
places  which  the  ants  frequent,  removing  after  a  few  days,  and  then  mix 
arsenic  with  honey,  again  placing  it  in  their  haunts,  but  be  careful  to  keep  it 
from  doing  injury  otherwise  than  to  the  ants. 

Soil  for  Camellias  (Idem). — We  use  a  compost  of  three  [parts  very 
fibrous  light  loam,  the  top  inch  of  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam  chopped-up  rather  finely,  with  a  fourth  part  of  sandy  peat.  For  large 
plants  tha  peat  is  omitted,  and  we  top-dress  with  dried  cowdung. 

Geranium  Leaves  Injured  (Edgbastonl—The  leaves  are  injured  by 
some  noxious  vapour,  probably  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  stove  or  its 
chimney  or  smoke-pipe,  or  the  flue  may  have  had  its  surface  overheated. 

New  Mode  of  Growing  Grapes  (A,  A.). — We  regret  we  have  no  recol- 
lection of  your  letter,  or  that  which  you  refer  to.  When  we  receive  further 
notes  on  the  mode  they  will  be  pubUshed. 

Destroying  Moles  (R.  E.  4.).— Trapping  ia  the  best  means  ofrriddance. 
It  is  said  that  the  Dwarf  Elder  (Sambucus  ebulus)  leaves  placed  in  their 


runs  will  drive  them  away,  as  also  the  leaves  of  the  common  Elder  (S.  nigra), 
they  being  used  in  a  fresh  state.  But  these  only  drive  them  to  make  a  fresh 
burrow.  A  correspondont  in  the  Neti'  York  Trihuw  states  that  he  has  com- 
pltrtely  banished  the  moles  from  his  corn  fields,  &c.,  his  "  method  being  to  first 
soak  tsome  corn  in  water,  pour  the  water  off  and  stir-in  some  strychnine. 
Drop  in  some  grains  in  the  runs  of  the  moles,  and  soon  the  corn  will  be 
missed  and  the  moles  too." 

Names  of  Fruits  (D)tcter  (£■  So/j).— Downton  Pippin.  (Connauffht  Sub- 
scriber).—! and  3,  Not  known;  2,  Brabant  Bellefleur.  (J.  P.  Eldwire).— 
Fondante  de  Charneu. 

Names  of  Plants  (Cojistant  Reader).— I,  a  Fourcroya,  apparently;  ?. 
Salvia  coccinea.  (A  Suhscriber].-!,  Asplonium  flaccidum,  F(^r,■.^;  2,  Pteris 
flabellata,  Thunh.;  3,  Nephrodium  moUe,  Desv.  ;  4,  Asplennm  bulbifermu, 
For^t. ;  5,  Aspidium  falcatum  probably,  but  cannot  say  without  fruit ;  6, 
Onychium  japonicum. 
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DUBBING   GAME  COCKS. 

I  DO  not  think  "  Sdrbey  Parson  "  can  have  kept  Game  fowls, 
or  he  would  never  call  dubbing  eenBeleas.  It  is  impoEsible 
always  to  provide  a  run  for  each  cock,  and  unless  that  is  done 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  two  will  never  fight.  I  should  have 
lost  valuable  birds  before  now  had  they  not  been  dubbed.  For- 
tunately, being  so,  they  have  only  been  brought  to  me  iu  a 
shocking  mess,  from  which  they  have  recovered  in  about  a  week. 
Like  "  FiTZ,"  I  should  dub  if  I  never  exhibited.  If  Mr.  Crook 
ia  sure  that  we  dub  our  birds  iu  order  to  qualify  them  for  the 
pit  he  can  strike  the  most  effectual  blow  at  the  practice  by 
getting  up  prizes  for  "  stilty  "  birds.  Whenever  there  has  been 
trouble  in  my  poultry  yards  I  have  always  found  the  shorter- 
legged  birds  had  the  best  of  it. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  wonld  succeed 
in  abolishing  dubbing  by  following  "  Sureey  Pabson's  "  advice; 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  abolish  their  Game  entries.  I 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  Game  breeders,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  amongst  them  that  Game  fowls,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have 
enough  time  given  to  the  judging  of  these  classes.  If  the 
Palace,  then,  was  alone  in  insisting  upon  undubbed  birds  they 
would  get  few  entries.  If  other  shows  followed  their  example 
I  believe  it  would  simply  end  iu  Game  breeders  getting  up  their 
own  shows. 

I  fear  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  mistakes  a  postulate  for  an 
axiom  when  he  says,  "  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  apologies 
for  dubbing  are  in  reality  apologies  for  cock-iighting.  Stamp 
out  the  one  you  stamp  out  the  other."  He  begs  the  whole 
question.  I  deny  the  first  sentence,  and  I  daresay  experience 
would  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  second.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  Game  cocks,  were  I  to  let  them  try,  would  bring  their 
Quarrels  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  other  breeds,  but  without 
their  combs  and  wattles  they  are  much  less  likely  to  be  dis- 
figured and  injured  than  with  them,  and  I  am  therefore  thankful 
for  a  custom  which  renders  their  accidental  encontres  much 
less  injurious  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

As  for  talking  about  the  cruelty  of  dubbing,  it  really  is  rather 
"  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  "  when  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  hunting,  fishing,  coursing,  and   shooting. — 

F.  G.  DUTTON. 

THE  ALMOND  TUMBLER. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  address  of  C.  Merck,  Esq., 
President  of  the  National  Peristeronic  Society.] 

I  WOULD  advise  those  gentlemen  who  have  had  little  or  no 
experience  in  this  particular  variety  not  to  be  over-sanguine  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  perfection  without  great  care  and  patience. 
Their  best  judgment  is  needed  in  crossing  the  hard  and  soft- 
feathered  Almonds,  the  Splashes,  the  Whole-Feathered,  the 
Agates,  and  the  Kites,  all  of  these  being  at  times  necessary_  to 
produce  a  properly  marked  bird.  Now,  let  me  caU  the  attention 
of  our  younger  members  to  this  fact,  that  to  breed  an  Almond 
Pigeon  is  one  thing,  and  to  breed  an  Almond  Tumbler  Pigeon 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  plumage  constitutes  the  first, 
which  is  pretty  well  known  to  most  of  you.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  bird  should  be  of  a  soft  yet  bright  tint,  similar  to  the 
almond  nut-shell,  evenly  broken  all  over  witli  black  of  the  jettest 
colour;  on  the  head  there  should  be  fine  stencillings  gradually 
increasing  in  quantity  and  size  as  the  hackle  is  approached, 
there  assuming  a  rich  metaUic  lustre ;  on  the  body  they  should 
become  larger,  and  give  the  feather  that  spangled  appearance 
which  ia  so  characteriatic  of  an  Almond.  The  more  positive 
and  marked  the  spangles  are,  the  handsomer  it  will  prove. 
The  flight  and  tail  feathers  should  each  be  marked  with  three 
colours — viz.,  almond,  black,  and  white,  these  as  distinct  and 
varied  as  poasible,  by  which  I  mean  they  should  not  be  cut  as 
it  were  by  a  bar  uniformly  across  them.  So  much  for  this 
property  of  feather,  and  as  the  bird  uuquestionably  derives  its 
title  from  it,  I  have  always  considered  and  atiU  maintain  that 
this  is  its  first  and  chief  property;  but  whether  the  bird  be  then 
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an  Almond  Tumbler  or  simply  an  Almond  Pigeon  depends  on 
a  variety  of  other  properties.  Let  ua  examine  the  Tumbler 
pure  and  simple.  Good  shape  and  carriage  are  imperative.  It 
should  be  small,  but  round  and  compact,  with  a  broad  full  chest 
holding  its  head  proudly  erect,  sufficiently  inclined  backward 
to  produce  a  slight  curve  in  the  necls,  and  drooping  its  wines 
gracefully.  The  head  should  be  broad  and  high  in  the  skull 
yet  at  the  same  time  round ;  without  this  it  loses,  to  my  mind' 
half  its  beauty.  The  eye  should  be  as  central  as  possible,  by 
that  I  mean  not  too  forward,  neither  too  high ;  it  should  be  of  a 
pearl  white  colour,  rather  projecting  than  depressed,  the  pupil 
being  very  sharply  and  clearly  defined.  The  beak  should  be 
short,  but  by  no  means  thick  or  boxy ;  it  should  be  light  in  colour 
and  project  at  right  angles  from  the  forehead,  neither  inclining 
upwards  or  downwards.  The  legs  should  be  short,  but  not 
clumsy,  and  the  feet  small. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  neither  a  bird  possessing  the  feather 
without  the  Tumbler  properties,  nor  one  possessing  the  latter 
without  the  former,  can  claim  to  be  designated  an  Almond 
Tumbler ;  it  must  possess  both,  and  the  more  these  points  are 
developed  the  greater  perfection  it  attains. 

NORTHAMPTON   SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  Meeting  fell  this  year  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  it  IS  held  always  in  the  first  week  of  March ;  but 
the  birds  seemed  to  resent,  or  their  owners  did,  this  day  being 
turned  to  such  a  mundane  purpose  as  a  poultry  show,  for  the 
birds  did  not  muster  quite  as  strongly  in  numbers  as  in  other 
years.  The  quahty,  however,  was  admirable  and  the  arrange- 
ments all  good.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay  awarded  the  prizes, 
and  their  awards  were  very  satisfactorily  received. 

In  Dorking  hens  a  very  fine  hen  was  first,  being  of  good  colour 
and  fair  m  feet.  The  ladies  here  were  better  than  the  gentlemen. 
Ooclnns  were  a  marveUously  fine  lot.  In  Buffs  a  beautiful  old 
cock  won  first,  of  good  colour  and  massive  in  shape.  The  first 
hen  was  a  well-shaped  bird  and  large.  Partridges  were  a  good 
lot.  ihe  first  old  cock  was  deep  in  body  and  good  in  colour; 
the  second  large  and  closely  pressing  on  the  first.  Hens  were 
remarkably  good  and  the  winners  beautiful  in  pencilling.  Mr 
Darby  s  cock  in  class  51  was  a  fine  Black,  and  deserved  a  card  of 
some  kind.  The  Whites  were  very  good.  The  second  cock, 
which  we  learn  made  his  debut  here,  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  first,  but  it  was  a  near  run,  and  they  are  as 
good  two  White  birds  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
hrst-pnze  hen  was  a  beautiful  bird  for  shape  and  colour;  second 
rather  coarse ;  third  an  immense  and  large- bodied  hen,  but  rather 
under  leg-feathered.  In  Light  Brahmas  the  winning  cock  de- 
served his  place.  We  have  often  commented  on  him  before ; 
but  the  second  was  near  upon  him  this  time.  In  hens  the  "  old 
lady  of  cnrling-tong  fame  "  was  first.  It  is  a  pity  her  feathers 
are  so  curled,  for  she  in  other  respects  is  matchless.  Second 
another  good  hen.  Third  a  nice  pullet  with  a  pretty  head  and 
neck.  Dark  cocks  actually  made  only  five  entries.  Mr  Ling- 
wood  must  be  sleeping.  Mr.  Ansdell  must  be  dreaming.  Where 
are  the  D.  B.  fanciers  gone  to?  Have  they  no  birds  which 
they  are  not  breeding  from  to  send  to  the  Lenten  carnival  ? 
ihe  Dark  hens  were  a  fair  trio  in  the  prize  pens  ;  one  made  up 
m  what  another  wanted,  and  so  the  pick  was  pretty  well  made. 
ilfafa!/s  were  not  as  they  have  been  of  late:  they  ebb  and  How 
nke  a  tide,  and  more  so  than  any  other  breed  we  know  The 
winning  cockerel  was  very  bright  and  hard  in  feather ;  second 
a  Uttle  larger,  but  not  so  close  or  brilliant.  Hens  were  all  a 
Uttle  too  small.  In  Boudans  the  first  hen  was  a  perfect  bird 
In  the  next  French  class  Creves  mustered  well.  It  made  us  feel 
quite  sad  to  see  the  name  in  the  catalogue  of  that  old  friend  of 
ours,  who  siiaoe  the  entries  were  closed  has  gone  to  his  last 
home.  Many  times  have  we  criticised  his  birds  in  these  his 
favourite  pages,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  superb  stock  of 
birds  wiU  yet  remain  in  the  family.  The  first  Crcve  cock  was 
certainly  crooked  in  tail'  or  else  he  purposely  carried  it  on  one 
side  to  annoy  us,  for  we  tried  very  hard  to  catch  him  with  his 
caudal  appendage  in  the  proper  line.  Game  and  Hamhurnhs 
made  good  classes,  but  we  were  startled  by  nothing,  and  many 
of  them  are  old  favourites  which  have  been  noticed  here  before. 
^  tne  Variety  class  we  were  glad  to  see  Brown  Leghorns  and 
bUkies  in  the  prize  list.  The  former  was  quite  a  pretty  bird 
and  as  neat  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  What  a  pity  he 
was  not  at  Bournemouth  a  week  back  to  win  the  first  prize  there 
which  had  to  go  a-beggiug.  In  Folands  good  Golds  were  first 
and  second,  and  a  neat  Silver  third  in  cocks,  while  in  hens  Golds 
won  all  the  prizes.  361  (Messrs.  Silvester)  was  also  a  good  hen, 
but  she  seemed  a  little  untidy-looking.  Game  Bantams  wore 
remarkable  for  the  Black  Beds,  which  were  certainly  very  good 
Ihe  Brown  Red  hens  were  only  three  pens  in  numbers,  but  first 
and  second  nice  birds.  Good  Duckwings  for  color.r  and  style 
won  first  in  both  the  next  two  classes.  Good  Pekina  and  Silver- 
laced  divided  the  honours  in  the  next  classes,  the  third  places 
going  to  fair  Goldeus,  but  not  equal  to  the  Silvers.  t;37  (Boissier) 
good  White-booted ;  but  surely  this  pen  should  have  gone  into 


class  56,  for  that  is  termed  for  "  Black  or  White  "  hens.  This 
IS  a  point  which  requires  settling,  whether  "  Black  and  White  " 
means  only  for  rose-combed  birds  of  these  colours.  The  sche- 
dules should  always  state  this,  for  in  this  case  especially  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  kept  back  some  entries  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made.  The  Sale  classes  were  good,  and  many  of 
the  birds  cheap  at  the  catalogue  prices. 

In  Pigeons  the  Pouters  were  judged  by  Mr.  Gresham,  and 
the  remainder,  we  believe,  by  him  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  White 
Pouter  cocks  were  v<  ry  good,  the  first  an  extraordinarily  nice 
bird ;  he  was  showy  and  good  in  limb.  The  first  White  hen 
was  also  a  beautiful  bird  in  every  way.  The  winning  Blue 
cock  was,  too,  a  wonderfully  good  bird  for  colour  and  limb.  In 
Carrier  hens  the  first  Black  was  a  good  bird  for  head  and  wattle. 
The  first  Almond  cock  in  Tumblers  was  a  little  beauty  of  exqui- 
site markings  and  shape.  In  the  other  Tumbler  class  a  pretty 
Black  Baldhead  was  first,  and  only  in  at  21s.,  a  bargain  for  some 
one.  Turbits  were  very  good,  the  Silvers  remarkably  so ;  while 
in  the  next  class  a  pretty  Yellow  was  first.  In  Dragoons  the 
judging  was  very  good,  and  the  work  was  by  no  means  easy. 
In  Jacobins  a  good  Eed  was  first,  being  fine  in  colour  and  beau- 
tiful in  mane.  In  Nuns  an  honestly  shown  Black  was  first, 
second  place  going  to  a  good  Bed.  In  the  Variety  class  a  nice 
Red  Swallow  in  good  condition  was  first,  and  a  fair  Russian 
Trumpeter  was  second.  Fantails  were  particularly  nice,  and  the 
three  prizes  went  across  the  water  to  birds  in  charming  feather. 
We  hear  of  many  of  the  birds  having  returned  to  their  homes 
in  beautiful  condition,  which  would  show  that  the  accustomed 
Northampton  care  had  been  again  bestowed.  We  furnish  the 
awards  below. 

POULTRY. —  DoHKiNGS.—  Cocft.  — 1.  Miss  M.  E.  Smith.  2,J.Stott.  8,W. 
Darvey.  flcn.-l.  T.  R.  BDrnell.  2,  W.  Harvey.  3.  T.  Briden.  Cochin  Cbinas.— 
Cinnamon  or  EuJT.-Cock.-l,  H.  TomlinBon.  2.  Mrs.  Allsopp.  S.  W.  A.  Bindley. 
Hen.—1,A.  Tindal.  2.  H.  Tomlinson.  .s,  Clarke  &  Penuock.  Cartridge  or  Black. 
—Cocfc.— I.Mrs.  A.  Tinda].  2,  H.  'romlinsun.  3,  W.  Mansfield.  Hen—1.  Mrs  A, 
Tindal.  2and  8,  H.  Tomlinson.  r/ic.  W.  Mansfield.  Mias  M.  E.  Smith.  White. 
—  Cock.—l,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2,  Rev.  K.  S.  S.  Vfondgate.  3,  W.  A.BurneU.  Hen.— 
1.  Mrs.  A.  Tjndal.  2.  Rev.  A.  W.  Warde.  S  and  iilic,  l;ev.  K.  S.  S.  Woodgate. 
BsiHlii  PooTBAB— Light.— Cock.— 1,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2.  P.  Haines.  S.  W.  Tedd. 
Hen.— 1  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  Tindal.  2,  P.  Haines.  Dark.— Cock.— 1,  J.  F.  Smith.  2,W. 
Harvey.  S.  J.  S.  Clarke.  Heij.-l.  J.  F.  Smith.  2,  W.  Birch.  3,  A.  H.  Kobbina. 
MiLiYs.-Coct-l,  J.  F.  Stiuanell.  2,  T.  F.  Rackham.  S,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley. 
Ilen.—l,  J.  Croote.  2,  Rev  N.  J.  Ridley.  3,  T.  F.  Eackham.    Houdins.— Coc*.— 

1,  R.B.Wood.    2,  S.  W.  Thomas.    S,  Mrs.  Vallance.    Zicn.— I,  Mrs.  Vallance. 

2.  R.  B.  Wood.  3,  S.  w.  Thomas.  French.— -4ny  other  variety.— Cock.— I,  C. 
M.  Sanders.  2.  A.  W.  Darley.  .•<  C.  W.  Gibbs.  Hen  —I,  C.  M.  Sanders.  2,  H. 
Feast.    3,  C.  "VV.  fiil.bR.    vhc.  J.  H  WatkinB.    Spasisu.— Cort.— 1,  T.  W.  Finch. 

2.  J.  Mansell.  3.  J.  Yates.  Hen.— 1,  Mrs.  AUsopp.  2,  T.  W.  finch.  3,  R.  WauBh. 
vJie.  J.  Aldridffc.    GiUE.—Black  brcastcd.—Cock  —1 ,  Vf .  H.  Staeg.   2,  J.  Mason. 

3.  H.  E,  Martin.  Black-breasted  Bcd.-Hen.—l,  H.  E.  Martin.  2,  B.  Cox.  S.  W. 
H.  Stagg.  Broien  breasted  Red.— Cock.— 1,  W.  Adams.  2.  V.  S^nlord.  3,  H.  E. 
Martin.  Hen.—\,  J.  Chesters.  2,  H.  E.  Martin,  3,  K.  Winwood.  Any  other 
colour.— Cock.— i,  H.  E.  Martin.  2,  J.  Mason.  3,  K.  Bell.  Hen.— 1  and  2,  D. 
W.  J.  Thomas.   3,  G.  H.  Fitzherbert.    Bi^BURGns.-Coldeii.xpangled.—  Cock.- 

1,  T.Love.  2,  W.S.Evans.  3,  F.  Heap.  Hen.- 1,  T.  TweecJale.  2,  J.  Jackson. 
3.  D.  Yoong.  Silvcrapangled.  -  Cock.—l.  A.  Stirling.  2.  H.  Feast.  8,  H.  Pickles. 
Hen.—],  Ashton  &  Booth.  2,  Miss  E.  Vernon.  3,  H.  Pickles.  i''iC,  .1.  Patrick. 
(loldeii-pencilled.—Cock.—i,  J.  Smith.    2.  W.  Linton.    Hen  — 1,  W.  K.  Tiokner. 

2,  H.  H.  Thompson.  3,  Col.  Cocklurn.  Silver-iiencilled.—Cock.—l,  H.  Pickles. 
2  and  S.  R.  W.  Braocwell.  Hen.- 1  and  3,  H.  Pickles.  2,  R.  W.  Bracewell. 
Black.— Cock.— \,MiBa  A.  Birtney.  2.  W.  C.  Pearson.  S.J.Patrick.  Hen.— l.W. 
Wilson,  2,  W.  C.  Pearson.  3,  H.  A.  Clark.  Polish.— foci.— 1,;W.  Harvey.  2, A. 
and  W.  H.  Silvester,  vhc.  C.  Bloodsworth,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester.  Hen.—l,  A. 
and  W.  H.  Silvester.  2,  H.  A.  Clark.  3,  Miss  E.  Vernon.  Any  other  Variety.- 
Cocfc.— 1,  A.  S.  Midglev.    2,  T.  Aspden     S.  Mrs.  Langley.    Hen.— 1,  T.  Aspden. 

2.  T.  A.  Bond.  3,  VV.  T.  Oludzey.  uftc,  J.  Croote.  B,vsTAii8.— Oamc.  — Hiack- 
breasted  Bed.— Cock— i,  W.  F.  Addie.  2,  R.  Addie.  S,  W.  S.  Marsh.  Hen.—l, 
W.  F.  Addie-    2,  E.  Bell.    8,  W.Adams.    Game.— Bronmbrea.ited  Bed.— Cock.— 

1  and  2,  S.  Beighton.  3.  J.  Calladine.  Hen.—l  and  2,  S.  Beighton.  3.  A.  C. 
Bradbury.    Oame.-Any  other  colour.— Cock.— l.'W.  S.  Marsh.   2,  T.  H.  Stretch. 

3,  A.  C.  Bradbnry.  Hen.—l,  W.  Adams.  2,  G.  Evans.  8,  W.  S.  Marsh.  Black 
or  Wliitc-Cock-l.U.  Pickles.  2,  R.  H.  Ashton.  3,C.&J  Illingworth.  vlic.W. 
H.  Shackleton.  F.  Beanland.  Hen.— 1,  G.  H.  Pym.  2,  C.  &  J.  Ilhngworth.  8,  J. 
Mayo.  Any  other  variety.— Cock.— 1,  H.  B.  Smith.  2,  M.  Leno.  8,  J.  W.  Lloyd. 
Hen.—l.  M.  Leno.  2.  H.  B.  Smith.  3,  Mrs.  V.  Sanford.  i''ir,  J.  W.  Lloyd,  W. 
Harvey.  Special  SELLifG  Ci,isa.- Bantams.— 1,  R.  Smith  (Duckwmg  Game). 
2.  G.  Hall  (Gamel.  3,  R.  H.  Ashton  (Black).  Any  variety  except  Banlams  and 
iiM*-3—Coefc— 1.  H.  Blower  (Spanish).  2,  T.  H.  Turner  (Dark  Brahma).  3.  A. 
Stradling  (Dark  Brahma).  Ben  —1,  J.  T.  Parker  (Spanish).  2,  J.  R.  Marriott 
(Light  Brahma).  3,  W.  A.  Burnell  (Buff  Cochins),  rhc,  Hon.  C.  Parker  (Creve- 
Coeur).  T.  Love  (Golden  spaneled  Hamburgh).  J.  Holden  (Spanish).  Cock  and 
Hen —1,  E.  Jackson  (Spanish).  2,  J. Cattcll  (BuSf  Cochin).  S,  W.Birch.  vhc, 
Mrs.  Allsnpp  (Buff  Cochin). 

DUCKS.— AvLESBDBY.—l,  J.  Hedges.  2,  0.  Holt.  3,  T.  Kingsley.  RonEN.— 
1.  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon.  2.  Lady  G.  Gordon.  3,  T.  H.  Turner.  Black.— 1  and  3, 
G.  S.  Sainsburv.  2.  P.  Ogilvie.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  H.  B.  Smith.  2,  M. 
Ltno.  3.  A.iW.  H.  Silvester.  Special  Selling  Class.— 1.  J.  Hedges  (Ayles- 
bury).   2,  T.  Kingsley  (.\ylesbur»).    h,  Miss  G.  Gray  (Aylesbury).  

PIGEONS— PonTERs.—  IFAite.-Coefc.-i.  L.  &  W.  Watkin.  Equal  2,  L.  &  W. 
Watkin.  J.  Stiles,  jun.  rhc,  W.  Nottage.  Hen.— 1,  Mrs.  Ladd.  2  and  vhc,  L.  and 
W.  Watkin.  3,  W.  Nottage.  Btacfc  or  Kuc  — Coclfc.-l,  L.  cS  W.  Waikin.  2  and 
B,  J.  Baker,  r/ic.  W.  Harvey.  Hen,— 1  and  wftc,  J,  Baker,  2,  W.  Nottage.  8,  W. 
Harvey.  Any  other  colour.— Cock.— 1,  W.  Nottage.  2,  G.  Alexander.  3,  L.  and 
W.  Watkin.  Hen.-l  and  2,  J.  Baker.  3.  L.  &  W.  Watkin.  Carriers.- Cock.— 
1,  J.  Baker.    2,  H.  Yardloy.    3,  S.  Cliff,    vhc,  J,  Chandler,    Hen,— 1,  H,  Yardley.. 

2  and  3.  J.  Baker,  vhc,  .J.  Cheaiers.  iJ/rtcit.— i'oi/nf/.— 1  and  ulic,  J.  Baker.  2,  C. 
H.  Clarke.  8,  A.  Billveald.  Any  other  colour.— Young.— 1  !i.niS,i.Ba.heT.  2,  H, 
Yardley.  Barks  -focA:  or  Hen.—l  and  2.  J.  Baker.  3  and  vhc.  H.  Yardley 
Tumblers.— S/iort-/acerf.-CocA-  or  Hen.—l  and  3,  J.  Baker,  2,  J.  F.  While,  vlic' 
A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester.  Ami  other  vaiiety.—Cock  or  Hen.—i,  T.  Mitchell.  2.  A. 
and  W.  H.  Silvester.  3,  C  E  Chavaasc.  vhc,  T,  King,  J.  Baker,  Owls,- 
Foreign.— Cock  or  Hen.—l,  T,  (Chambers,  2.  J,  Baker.  3,  F.  Beck,  English.— 
Cock  or  Hen.— 1  and  2.  J.  Barnes,  8,  W,B,  Gibbins.  Thrbits.- Bfneor  bilver.— 
Cock  or  ben.—l.  H,  Yardley.  2,  J.  Baker.  8,  R.  Woods,  vhc,  E.  A.  Scale.  Any 
other  colour.— Cock  or  Hen—i,  T.  C.  BurncU.  2.  T.  Tvpeedale.  S,  E.  A.  Sealo. 
riRAGOoNB.— Blue— Coet  or  Hen.—l,  W.  Smith.  2  and  3.  R.  Woods.  Silver.— 
Cock  or  Hen.—l,  R.  Woods.  2.  F.  Graham.  3.  T.  C.  Burnell.  Any  other  colour.— 
Cock  or  Hen.—l,  2,  and  8,  R.  Woods,  vhc,  V.  Graham.  Jaoouinb.- iled.-  Cocic 
or  Hcn.—I.  C  Martin.  2  and  I'Jic.  E.  A.  Scale.  S.J.Baker.  Yellow.— Cock  or 
Hen  —\  and  3,  T,  W.  Swallow.  2,  A.  A.  Vander  Mecrsch,  Any  other  colour.— 
Cock  or  7/en.-l,  J.Baker.    2,  T,  W.  SwaUow.    3,  A.  A.  Vander  Mecrsch.    Fam. 
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TAit,B.— Cock  or  J/f?i.— 1,  2.  and  S,  E  A.  Scale,  vhc,  A.  A.  Vander  Meerach. 
ASTv>-iiaPH.— Short-faced.— Cock  or  Hen.—l  and  2.  H.  Yardley.  8,  C.  Gamon. 
vhc,  T.  Tweedale.  Lima-faced —Cock  or  Ben.—\,  U.  Scrapg.  2.  T.  Mason.  3.  H. 
W.  Johnson.  Ni:xs.— CocA:  or  Hen.—\,  W.  Brown.  2,  A.  A.  Vander  MeerHcli. 
3,  E.A.  Soalo.  MiGPiEa. -Cocfc  or  ijfjl —1,  F.  P.  Bnlley.  2,  E.  A.  Soale  3.  II. 
Jacob.  Any  0Tni;a  Variktv.— Cocfc  or  Hen.-l,  T.  Tweedale.  2.  W.  Harvey. 
3.  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester,  vhc,  F.  P.  liullv.  SpECUL  Sellino  Clabs.— Cocfc  or 
JJcn.—l  and  2.  W.  Nottace  (Carrier,  Pouter).  8,  T.  Heriieff  (Short-taced  Ant- 
werp), vhc,  W.  G.  Hitncock,  W.  Dravcott.  Jan.  Cock  or  Hcn.—\,  H.  Yardley. 
2  and  8,  W.  NottaRo  (Carrier,  Pouter),  vhc,  H.  Uutoliinnon,  H.  Yardley,  T.  H. 
Stretcli,  J.  Baiter.  Cock  or  Hen.— I.  T.  F.  K'ckbam  (Duu  Carriers).  2,  C.  E. 
Cbavaase  (Black  Carriers!.  S,  G.  C.  Livett  (silver  Hants),  vhc,  P.  Hatchinson, 
K.  Woods.  E.  T.  Dexter  (Blue  Drapoons).  J.  J.  Oshond. 

KABBIT  <.— Lop  Ear.— Buck  or  Doe;,— 1.  Mrs.  \V.  S.  Wade.  3,  H.  W.  Simmons. 
3,  J.  Bingham  &  Son.  Angoba.—BmcA;  or  Doc- 1,  II.  Swetman.  2.  R.  A.  Boissier. 
8,  J.  Martin  (Doe),  vhc,  H.  E.  Gilbert  (Doe).  R.  H.  Swain.  Himalavan.— Biwfc 
or  Dof.—i,  S.  Ball.  2,  W.  Hey  (Doe).  3,  H.  E.  Gilbert  (Back),  vhc,  S.  Ball, 
James  &  Ilallam  (Doe).  Dutch.— Bttcfc  or  Doe  —1,  A.  W.  Whitehouae.  2,  F. 
Sabttape.  3,  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  vhc,  Mrs.  J.  Foster.  C.  I.iley,  G.  Johnson.  Silver- 
greys. —Bucfc  or  liOf.—\,  F.  Purser.  2,  J.  Firth.  3,  F.  Purser,  vhc,  5.  Amos, 
Rev.  T.  Beasley  (Buck),  H.  Woods,  Mrs.  J  N.  Beasley  (Bnck\  Any  other 
Variety.- Bucfc  or  Dor.—l,  G.  C.  Livett  (Belfrian  Hare).  2.  E.  Robinson  (Bel- 
(tian  Hare),  8,  Rev.  T.  Beasley  (Silver  Cream),  vhc.  Rev.  T.  Beasley  (Belgian 
Bare),  J.  E.  Pili?rim  (BelRian  Bare),  G.  Johnson  (Belgian  Hare).  Speciai.  Sell- 
ing Class. — Lops  excepted.— Buck  or  Doe  —1,  Foster  4  Chambers  (Dutch).  2,  E. 
Robinson.  8,  W.  Nottaffe  (Areola  Doe)  vkc,  W-  Lamb  (Belgian  Hare),  J. 
Martin  (Angora  Buck),  Loj>  Ear.— Buck  or  Doe.— I,  H.  W.  Simmons.  2,  T.  H. 
Jones  (Black).    3.  Bingham  &  Son  (Doe). 

CATS.— LoNO  Hair.— ^/uic—l,  E.  Cumpaton.  2,  R.  H.  Thompson.  8.  Mra. 
Sarjeant.  vhc,  Misa  L.  N.  Beaslev.  Female.— \,  T.  W.  Faulkner.  2,  A  Bedford. 
3.  J.  W.Howard.  Tabbies.— Jtfa'c  or  Ffmaic.-l,  T.  N.  Gilbert,  2.  E.  Baxter. 
3,  J.  Woods,  vhc,  S.  Deane,  Miss  L.  Parker,  B.  Hughes.  Any  other  Variety. 
-Male  or  Female.— I.  Mrs  Staler.  2,  S.  Hickman.  3.  R,  Love.  Special  Sell- 
mo  CLAB8.—Ma(/' or  F<mo!f,—l,  W.  Nottage.  2,  Miss  C.Bonsor,  S,T.  J.Pallett. 
vhc,  Mrs.  M,  A.  Mundav. 


LONGEVITY  OF  BIRDS. 

A  VALDED  friend,  the  Rev.  Father  Noethen,  has  in  his  poBses- 
Bion  a  Bing  neck  Dove  which  he  has  owned  for  nineteen  years, 
and  which  up  to  the  time  of  writing  is  wonderfully  prolific 
and  as  sprightly  as  when  young.  He  also  states  that  he  has 
known  one  specimen  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  domestic  Goose  sometimes  attains  very  great  age.  Some 
time  ago  a  statement  was  made  in  a  paper  that  Geese  frequently 
live  to  be  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  a  record  was  given  of 
one  which  had  attained  the  age  of  128  years. 

Mrs.  Colrose  now  owns  a  Canary  which  she  has  had  in  her 
possession  thirteen  years.  It  was  an  old  bird  when  it  flew  from 
some  cage  in  the  vicinity  in  her  window.  She  has  another 
which  she  reared  which  has  passed  its  twenty-first  year,  and 
from  appearances  may  live  much  longer. — {Aincricati  Fanciers' 
Journal.) 

Mr.  G.  Shkimpton. — Wo  hear  the  painful  news  that  another 
of  our  poultry  fanciers  has  passed  away — Mr.  George  Shrimpton 
of  Leighton  Buzzard.  He  was  well  known  as  a  true  fancier. 
He  made  Cochins  his  speciality,  and  was  a  good  and  careful 
breeder.  All  who  had  business  with  him  found  him  fair  and 
honourable  in  his  dealings.  We  can  speak  with  confidence  our- 
selves, for  perhaps  no  other  fanciers  have  had  more  dealings 
with  him. 

REFORMATION    IN    BEE-KEEPING  IN    THE 
NORTH  OF   SCOTLAND. 

"  The  bee-keepers  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire  are  in  the 
van  of  progress  and  success,"  or  words  to  the  same  effect  were 
made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  his  article  "  Retrospect,"  ,  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  October  14th  last.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  remark,  and  coming  as  it  did  from  such  a  high 
authority  on  bees,  I  have  often  since  thought  of  giving  you  my 
account  of  how  we  have  arrived  at  our  present  position. 

The  parties  named  in  the  "  Retrospect  "  in  these  counties 
were  George  Campbell,  New  Pitsligo ;  Robert  Gordon,  Garly; 
Alexander  Cockburn,  Caimie,  and  myself  also,  of  the  latter 
parish.  Mr.  Campbell  will  not  be  referred  to  in  my  remarks.  He 
is  a  bee-keeper,  I  understand,  of  over  thirty  years  standing  and 
of  great  experience,  although  owing  to  his  distance  from  us  we 
had  not  heard  of  him  until  two  or  three  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  standiug  we  have  attained  has  been  reached  in  less 
than  six  years.  I  began  bee-keeping  in  1870,  A.  Cockburn  a 
year  or  so  after,  and  R.  Gordon  about  1872.  We  have  been 
earnest-enough  apiarians  since,  but  before  that  we  knew  com- 
paratively little  if  not  absolutely  nothing  about  bees.  We  and 
many  others  around  us  who  have  made  rapid  improvements  in 
bee-farming  live  in  the  Huntly  or  Strathbogie  district  of  the 
above-named  counties,  and  some  miles  distant  from  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

About  the  month  of  April,  1870,  the  Banffshire  Journal  con- 
tained a  review  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  "  Handy-Book  of  Bees,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  juat  then  published.  This  review 
was  80  favourable  and  represented  the  book  in  such  approving 
terms  that  I  resolved  to  have  a  copy  for  myself.  On  ordering 
the  book  from  a  bookseller  in  Huntly,  who  had  it  not  in  stock,  I 
was  cautioned  that  often  the  best  of  a  book  was  contained  in  a 
review,  and  as  it  cost  then  4s.  6d.  I  should  better  consider  ere 
I  invested.  Well,  I  had  considered  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
When  I  perused  it  I  became  immensely  captivated  with  the 


writer,  his  writings,  and  particularly  with  bees:  he  appeared 

so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  style  was  clear 
and  comprehendable,  his  aim  appeared  so  disinterested — namely, 
to  learn  beginners,  the  most  timid  or  ignorant ;  then  the  littlo 
trouble  or  expense  that  seemed  necessary  in  following  out  the 
instructions  that  pervaded  every  page  of  the  book.  For  these 
reasons  I  resolved,  believing  every  word,  to  act  up  to  every 
injunction,  and  also  to  have  bees  in  my  possession  as  soon  as 
possible.    I  accordingly  obtained  a  swarm  in  the  July  following. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1870  the  Banffshire  Journal  con- 
tained the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Pettigre^von  "  Bee-farming;"  at 
the  close  of  this  the  editor  intimated  that  he  would  report  any 
course  of  management,  experiments,  or  results  that  might  be 
sent  him  on  bees.  Some  weeks  passed,  and  as  no  one  wrote  I 
ventured  to  break  the  silence  about  the  second  week  of  January, 
1871,  after  having  been  an  apiarian  for  about  six  months.  In 
this  communication  four  things  were  stated  that  I  had  accom- 
plished, which  were  believed  to  be  impracticable  by  every  bee- 
keeper that  I  had  happened  to  come  in  contact  with — viz., 
1,  Had  driven  out  bees  from  among  combs  and  honey  without 
smoking;  2,  had  united  several  of  these  swarms  without  their 
fighting ;  3,  had  fed  tbem  so  that,  though  at  the  end  of  the 
honey  season,  they  had  nearly  filled  a  skep  with  combs  and 
honey  out  of  sugar  and  water;  and  4th,  the  said  skep  was  one 
16  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  inside  measure.  No  other 
party  gave  any  account  through  the  Journal.  In  course  of  time 
some  bee-keepers  asked  through  the  same  Journal  how  my  bees 
were  getting  on.  I  replied,  and  in  numerous  articles  after- 
wards through  the  same  channel  were  the  new  ideas  of  drum- 
ming, uniting,  feeding,  and  big  skeps  kept  before  the  public. 
In  these  communications  I  invariably  gave  out  that  it  was  by 
acting  up  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  diiections  that  these  revolutions  in 
bee-management  were  accomplished. 

The  size  of  the  skeps  in  general  use  here  at  that  time  would 
average  12  inches  wide  and  11  inches  deep,  some  bigger  and 
some  less,  and  being  bell-shaped,  not  flat-crowned,  they  would 
be  just  about  half  as  big  as  a  16-inch  skep  now  so  frequently 
used  hereabouts.  When  I  received  my  first  skep  of  the  latter 
size,  the  merchant  in  Keith  who  had  it  made  to  order  said, 
"  Well,  you  may  succeed,  I  hope  you  will,  but  I  some  doubt 
you."  On  my  leaving  and  passing  along  the  street  I  was  met 
by  an  auctioneer,  one  whose  calling  made  him  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  things  in  use  in  the  country  around.  He  accosted 
me  thus,  "  What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a 
skep  1"  Its  size,  so  immensely  larger  than  the  common  kinds, 
made  every  beholder  predict  that  a  failure  would  be  the  result 
of  my  efforts  to  fill  it.  But  my  success,  although  only  a  be- 
ginner, was  so  that  others  began  to  increase  the  size,  and 
18  inches  by  12  inches,  and  20  inches  and  even  24  inches  wide 
by  12  inches  deep,  and  these  requiring  ekes  at  times,  are  now  in 
use  in  innumerable  places.  It  may  be  said,  in  these  northern 
counties  of  course  the  small  hives  were  alsj  eked  when  re- 
quired ;  but  what  we  say  is,  that  the  big  skep  or  hive  now  in 
use  is  a  chief  or  the  chief  cause  of  the  position  we  now  appear 
to  hold  among  apiculturists.  An  author  says  in  effect,  "  Al- 
though not  disbelieving  about  these  large  hives,  suffice  it  to  say 
I  have  never  seen  one."  Well,  I  can  assure  him  such  are  to  be 
seen.  I  assisted  to  weigh  one  last  year  over  140  lbs.  gross 
weight,  and  over  three  guineas  was  received  from  a  merchant 
for  its  honey  and  comb.  Another  party  has  said,  "  Such  should 
appear  at  some  of  the  great  honey  shows."  A  reasonable-enough 
expectation,  but  for  those  who  keep  bees  for  profit  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  no  light  matter  to  have  it  conveyed  some 
six  hundred  miles  to  London. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  ere  I  close,  that  the  very  ego- 
tistical-like manner  in  which  I  have  had  to  write  this  is  against 
my  wish,  but  I  could  not  otherwise,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
avoid  it  and  give  at  the  same  time  an  account  in  connection 
with  the  "  Handy-Book  of  Bees,"  of  the  great  improvement  in 
bee-keeping  in  the  north  of  Scotland. — James  Sheaeeb,  Caimie, 
Aherdeenshire. 


THE  CAPACITY  OP  BAR-FRAME  HIVES. 

A  coEEESPoNDENT  (Mr.  Eldridgc)  puts  the  following  question: — 
"  Will  Mr.  Pettigrew  be  good  enough  to  say  if  a  frame  hive 
having  a  capacity  of  3000  cubic  inches  is,  in  his  opinion,  that 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  super  honey  ?  If  not,  what 
are  his  views  of  the  right  capacity  when  super  honey  is  the 
object  in  view,  and  where  run  honey  only  is  desired?"  This  is 
a  very  important  and  comprehensive  question,  and  as  it  is  fairly 
and  intelligently  placed  before  us  we  think  it  deserves  a  special 
answer. 

For  the  production  of  super  honey  in  large  quantity  large 
hives  are  necessary,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
size  best  adapted  for  this  end.  I  am  of  opinion  that  3500  cubic 
inches  of  space  in  a  hive  will  be  very  near  the  point  of  excellence. 
Were  I  going  to  keep  bar-frame  hives  I  would  have  them  made 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  size,  and  in  shape  considerably  longer 
than  broad,  but  the  longer  shape  would  not  help  the  bees  to 
store  up  super  honey.    The  longer  shape  would  secure  a  larger 
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supply  of  pnre  virgin  honeycomb  from  the  hives  themselves,  for 
in  hives  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  bars  the  outside  bars  would  be 
often  filled  with  pure  honeycomb  equal  to  super  honey. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hives  of  any  size  are  generally 
in  good  seasons  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  filled  with  honey 
before  the  bees  enter  the  supers  placed  on  them.  Under  the 
best  management  the  combs  of  hives  cannot  be  wholly  preserved 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  outside  combs,  and  indeed  parts  of 
all  the  combs,  become  loaded  with  honey  frequently  before 
supers  are  required.  Honey  stored  in  combs  of  course  contracts 
the  breeding  spaces  in  the  combs.  Sufficient  breeding  space 
should  be  afforded  to  the  bees  as  well  as  store  room,  for  if  breed- 
ing space  be  not  given  to  the  bees  they  have  to  destroy  many 
eggs,  to  their  own  and  master's  loss,  and  it  may  be  they  are  com- 
pelled to  entertain  the  question  of  swarming.  While  bees  have 
room  for  both  brood  and  honey,  and  are  not  overcrowded  in 
their  hives,  the  question  of  swarming  is  not  urgently  pressed  on 
their  attention,  neither  are  they  hindered  in  their  work  of  multi- 
plying numbers  and  accumulating  stores.  In  hives  of  less 
capacity  than  3000  cubic  inches  bees  have  not  room  enough  for 
full  action.  By  using  ekes  we  can  enlarge  our  straw  hives  one- 
third  when  necessary,  but  with  bar-framers  enlargements  cannot 
be  made,  except  of  course  by  supering,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  properly  and  successfully  managing  bees 
in  bar-framers,  but  the  larger  they  are  the  lees  the  difficulty 
will  be  felt. 

Nntt's  collateral  hives  were  a  failure  in  every  sense,  because 
they  were  complicated,  or  in  other  words  bad  too  many  partitions 
in  them.  A  Nutt  hive  consisted  of  a  central  and  two  side  boxes. 
The  bees  in  the  central  boxes  often  swarmed  before  an  ounce  of 
honey  was  stored  in  the  side  or  collateral  boxes ;  but  suppose  the 
partitions  had  been  removed,  making  the  three  boxes  into  one, 
how  much  more  roomy,  convenient,  and  natural  it  would  have 
been  for  the  bees  !  How  few  swarms  would  have  been  lost !  Nntt's 
hive  is  brought  into  view  here  with  the  hope  that  those  who  use 
bar-frame  hives  for  the  production  of  honeycomb  will  see  that 
pure  honeycomb  may  be  more  abundantly  obtained  from  elon- 
gated hives  than  from  square  hives,  though  shape  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  size. 

For  the  production  of  both  super  and  run  honey  I  would  have 
frame  hives  with  a  capacity  of  3000  cubic  inches.  Every  year's 
experience  strengthens  my  faith  in  the  advantages  of  large 
hives,  both  as  swarmers  and  non-swarmers,  both  for  super  and 
run  honey.  The  sooner  bee-farmers  begin  to  pull  down  their 
barns  and  build  greater  the  better,  for  with  large  storehouses  and 
plenty  of  harvesters  every  farmer  will  be  both  gratified  and 
satisfied  with  the  produce  of  his  apiary  on  the  return  of  every 
season  favourable  for  honey-gathering. — A.  Pettigrew. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 


Lice  on  Fowls  (L.  It.  L.  J.). — Parasites  in  fowls  nre  always  the  result  of 
low  condition,  consequent  on  improper  food  or  management.  To  keep  the 
number  of  fowls  you  do  in  the  space  you  name  would  require  constant 
attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  on  a 
brick  floor,  assuming  that  no  other  will  answer  your  purpose.  We  bhould 
stipulate  that  it  should  he  cohered  with  at  least  3  inches  of  dry  gravel  or  road 
grit.  The  fowls  must  also  have  their  dust  bathunder  cover.  The  addition  of 
sulphur  is  a  good  one.  Tou  mast  treat  your  chickens  by  putting  some  oint- 
ment on  all  the  bare  spots,  and  rubbioK  some  into  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  or 
yonmayuse  oil  in  the  same  manner.  Kill-off  the  hird^  that  are  most  afflicted. 
No  style  of  feeding  is  so  bad  or  so  unprofitable  as  that  which  consists  in 
giving  the  same  amount  of  food  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Having  fiied  on  the  food  that  seems  best  fitted,  feed  with  it  at  stated  times 
so  long  as  the  birds  will  eat.  Leave  none  by  them.  We  advise  ground  rats 
or  borleymeal  slaked  with  water  in  themoroing;  the  same  in  tbe  evening 
or  afternoon  ;  some  whole  corn  or  house  scraps  at  midday.  They  must  be 
daily  supplied  with  some  growing  grass  or  cieaoings  or  sweepings  of  the 
garden.  Some  lime,  chalk,  or  bricklayer's  rubbish  phould  be  mixed  with  it. 
Any  rubbish  containing  animal  or  vegetable  hfe  may  be  thrown  in  at  any 
time,  and  as  the  flooring  is  brick  it  can  be  removed  and  the  place  swept  clean 
every  day.  The  history  of  keeping  larg-.  numbers  in  small  spaces  is  by 
painstaking  to  supply  them  artificially  with  that  they  would  get  if  at  liberty 
in  almost  unlimited  space. 

Fowls  foe  E-xhieition  {Novice).— It  seems  to  us  that  you  are  trying  to 
do  too  much  for  your  space.  It  is  better  to  keep  two  breeds  well  than  four 
badly.  To  breed  prize  birds  the  whole  space  should  be  given  to  one  breed. 
You  might  keep  Cochins  and  eitherof  Ihe  others  except  Dorkiugs  with  hope 
of  success.  Let  one  of  the  two  breeds  be  out  in  the  momiDg,  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  You  would  then  have  barely  room  for  rearing  a  few  chickeus. 
The  case  would  be  altered  if  the  wire  fence  could  be  raised  at  intervals,  and 
the  fowls  have  access  to  the  grass  fields.  For  chickens  to  do  well  they  should 
be  away  from  the  walks  of  the  adults.  When  all  are  in  the  same  place  the 
adults  steal  all  the  food,  and  either  half  starve  the  chickens  or  cause  un- 
necessary expense. 

Dorking  Hens  (Old  Subscriber). — There  is  nothing  in  your  description  of 
your  birds  that  a  little  patience  will  not  remedy.  Curious  thioga  often  occur 
to  a  puliet  while  laying  her  first  eggs.  The  small  eggs  you  mention  are 
common.  The  desire  to  lay  and  even  the  petting  into  the  nest  are  not  un- 
nsual.  Both  are  unfailing  symptoms  of  coming  eggs.  Your  feeding  is  as  good 
as  need  be.  The  flagged  yard  would  be  bad  if  there  were  no  other  outlet,  but 
as  the  fowls  can  choose  between  that  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of  grass  no  altera- 
tion is  necessary. 

Pigeons'  Eggs  U.v productive  {E.  B.  T.). — We  have  no  doubt  j"ur  failure 
nifty  be  attributed  to  a  dry  heated  atmosphere.  The  same  causes  produce  the 
Bame  result  in  all  hatching.    Eggs  want  moisture  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the 


bird  through  their  Bhells.  Failing  it  yon  might  as  well  expect  the  bird  to 
force  its  way  through  an  indianrubber  bag  as  through  the  inner  membrane 
when  hardened  by  heat  and  drought. 

Rabbits  for  Profit  (C.  H.).— We  know  no  Rabbit  that  will  answer  your 
purpose  BO  well  as  the  Hare  Rabbit.  It  is  very  hardy,  breeds  freely,  and 
attains  a  good  size  while  yet  very  young.  Babbits  have  never  sold  so  well  as 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Collateral  IIives  {Inquirer). — There  are  various  objections  to  collateral 
hives  which  have  prevailed  to  discard  their  use  almost  entirely.  We  had 
large  experience  of  them  in  our  days  of  novitiate  as  bee-keepers,  and  althoagh 
the  bees  worked  in  the  collateral  boxes  on  Nutt's  and  White's  principle 
(two  or  three  boxes  side  by  .side),  we  found  by  experience  that  there  was 
no  siogle  advantage  alleged  in  favour  of  the  collateral  box  which  wa^  not 
more  than  matched  or  compensated  for  in  the  use  of  the  storifying  principle. 
A  great  objection  to  them  is  the  increased  room  required  on  stands  or  ia 
bee  houses. 

Wa^  Gcides  for  Combs  (F.  J.). — As  it  appears  that  you  have  no  bars  to 
your  hives,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  form  a  single  ridge  of  wax  found- 
ation. If,  as  we  take  it,  your  object  he  to  oblige  your  bees  to  work  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  for  this  purpose  one  guide  comb  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Sir.  Cheshire's  invention  appears  to  be  an  excellent  one,  though  we  have  no 
experience  of  it.  A^  Mr.  Lee  of  Bagshot  manufactures  and  sells  Mr. 
Cheshire's  hives  and  other  bee  apparatus,  we  advise  you  to  apply  to  him  for 
the  information  you  require. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  Square,  London. 
Lafc.61°82'40"N.;  Long.  0- 8' Q"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  Jeet. 


Date. 

9     A.U 

In  the  Day. 

1S75. 

■  o 

Hygrome- 

"■3 

o-SJ  Shade  Tern- 

Radiation 

a 

ter. 

e,"  g     peratnre. 

Temperatnre. 

Marcli. 

g^;.; 

In 

On 

Dry.  j  Wet. 

Qo 

H         Max. 

Min. 

eon. 

grass 

Inches. 

aeK. 

deg. 

deg.  1  deg. 

Jdeg.' 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.    1  i   29  551 

5)0 

49.7 

•w. 

45.0  1  60.1 

45.0 

53.8 

38.0 

0.543 

Th.     2  :    29.843 

43  6   i  41.0 

s.w. 

44.0      51.0 

39.0 

82.6 

34.2 

0.(96 

Fri.    S 

29  724 

52.1 

50.3 

s.w. 

44.0      57.1 

43.9 

76.2 

42.1 

— 

Sat.   4 

29.609 

45.6 

42.8 

w. 

44.8      S1.2 

42.1 

97.8 

36.0 

0.021 

San.  5 

29.717 

44.2 

43.2 

s.w. 

42.0      50.4 

35  8 

67.2 

30.2 

O.O08 

Mo.    ti 

29.577 

51.9 

48.2 

w. 

44.2      55.8 

43.5 

100.2 

44  6 

0.02" 

Tu.    7 

29.710 

42.8 

33  6 

w. 

43.0      48.4 

368 

87.3 

33.6 

0.020 

Means 

29.639 

47.2 

44.8 

43.9  1   62.0  j  40.9 

81.4 

S7.0 

0.767 

BEMABKS. 

1st. — "Very  rainy  all  day,  except  for  short  intervals;  at  times  the  rain  was 
rather  heavy. 

2nd. — Fine  early,  but  rain  before  10  A-5I.,  and  fine  again  before  noon  ;  fine  in 
the  afternoon,  but  shght  rain  in  the  evening. 

3rd.— Damp  and  dull  at  0  a-m.;  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  showery  be- 
tween o  and  Op.m.,  but  very  bright  evening  and  night. 

4th. — Very  fine  morning,  but  rain  anl  hail  just  after  mid-day;  fine  afternoon 
and  evening.  [day. 

5th.— Rain  early;  fine  from  9  to  11  a.m.,  though  showery  all  the  rest  of  the 

6th.— Stormy  early ;  very  fine  and  bright  by  9  a.m.,  though  the  wind  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  showery  all  day,  but  fine  though  still  windy  afe 
night.     Lunar  halo  10.3LI  i'.m. 

7th.— Fine   (except  slight  showers)   all  day ;   the  wind  high,  and  the  son 
bright-     Lunar  halo  10  to  11  p.m. 
Temperature  very  similar  to  the  previous  week,  vegetation    advancing 

rapidly,  strong  westerly  winds. — G.  J.  Symons. 


CO'VENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Mahch  8. 
A  scperabcndance  of  Broccoli  from  the  west  and  Channel  Islands  has 
caused  prices  of  vegetables  to  have  a  downward  tendency.    Quotations  for 
best  sorts  of  Apples  are  higher.    Cobs  are  in  fair  demand.    Business  quiet. 

FRDIT, 


B.  d.      B.  d. 


Apples J  Bieve    1  0to3 

Apricots dozen    0  0" 

Cherries lb.    0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0    29 

Currants j  sieve    0  0" 


Black.. 


do. 


0    0 


Figs dozen  0  0 

Filberts lb.  0  6 

Cobs lb.  0  G 

Gooseberries quart  0  0 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.  5  0    u    u 

Lemons ^  HW  C  0    12    0 

Melons each  0  0      0    0 


0  0 

0  0 
0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  9 

0  9 

0  0 


a.  d.  B  d. 

Mulberries lb.  0  OtoO    0 

Nectarines dozen  0  0 

Oranges %*  100  6  0    12 

Peaciiee dozen  0  0" 

Pears, kitchen..,,    dozen  0  0 

destjcrt dozen  3  0    12 

Pine  Apples lb.  1  0 

Plums 4  sieve  0  0 

Quinces    bushel  0  0 

Kaspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawbemes lb.  0  0 


0  0 
0 
U  0 
0  0 
12  u 
4    Q 

0  e 

0    0 

0   s 

0    0 


Walnutg.   bushel    4    0    10 

ditto. ^100    1    6      2    0 


VEGETABLES. 

B.  d.     8.  d.  I                                                            fl.  d.       B.  d. 

Artichokes dozen    4    Oto6    0    Leeks bunch    0    4loO  0 

A8Dara"U8 t'- 100    0    0    10    0     Mushrooms pottle     10      2  6 

aaya^Of,         ,.                     ,     _  j,  _     ,,,      ,,          n      r         ««.,„..,-^    f.   ^i-^o.,       ^.^....^t       n      O          0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

4  0 
0  0 
0  0 

5  0 

6  0 


French bundle  18  0 

Beans,  Kidney....    t^lOO  1  6 

Beet,  Red dozen  1  6 

Broccoli bundle  0  9 

Brusselb  Sprouts    )  sieve  2  6 

Cabbage dozen  1  0 

Carrots bunch  0  4 

Capsicums ^100  1  6 

Cauhfluwer dozen  1  0 

Celery bundle  1  6 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2  0 

Cucumbers each  1  0 

Endive dozen  1  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8 

Garlic lb.  0  6 

Herbs bunch  0  S 

Horseradish... ...  bundle  4  0 

Lettuce dozen  0  C 

French  Cabbage  ....  1  6 


0  0  ,  Mustard  &  Cress    puouet  0 

2  6     Onions bushel  2    0 

8  0  1          pickling quart  0    6 

1  6  ,  Parsley....  doz. bunches  2    0 
0  0    Parsnips dozen  0    0 

2  0     Peas quart  0    0 

0  8     Potatoes bushel  2    6 

2  0           Kidney dc.  8    0 

4  0            New lb.  1    6      2    6 

2  0     Radishes.,  doz.  bunches  10      16 

4  0     Rhubarb bundle  0    C      10 

2  6    Salsafy bundle  0    9      10 

2  0     Scorzonera bundle  10      0    0 

0  0     Seakale basket  16      2    0 

e  0     Shallots lb.  0    3      0    6 

0  0     Spinach bushel  4    6       0    0 

0  0     Tomatoes dozen  0    0       0    0 

1  0     Turnips bunch  0    4      0    6 

2  6    Vegetable  Marrows 0    0     0   0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day     Day 

ot           0( 
Month  Week. 

MABOH  16—22,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Son 
Seta. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
before 
Son. 

Day 

ol 

Year. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
22 

Th 

P 

S 

SnN 

M 

To 

W 

Royal  Society  at,  8.30  p.m.    Leeds  Spring  Show  closes. 
Boyal  Institution  at  8  p.m. 

8  Sunday  in  Lent.          [rnrgical  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
London  Institution  at  5.  P.M.    Royal  Mddical  and  Chi- 
Zoological  Society  at  8,30  p  M. 

Meteorological  Society  at  7  p.m.    Bristol  Sprins  Show 

[  opens. 

Day. 

61,0 

62.0 

49  9 

60,9 

5L1 

50,7 

50.4 

Night. 
84,0 
335 
33  0 
8j,0 
83  8 
32,5 
81,3 

Mean. 
42,6 
42  3 
41.6 
41,9 
43,5 
41,6 
43.8 

h.    m. 

6    13 
6    10 
6      8 
6      6 
6      4 
6      1 
5    59 

h.    m. 
0      6 
6      6 
6      8 
6    10 
6    11 
6    13 
6    15 

h.  m. 
0    69 

2  9 
8      8 

3  64 

4  28 
4  62 
6    10 

h.    m. 
8      8 

8  88 

9  25 

10  26 

11  87 
Oa  53 
2    11 

Days. 
20 
21 

2*3 

24 
25 
26 

m.     a. 
8    38 
8    21 
8      8 
7    45 
7    27 
7      9 
6    61 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

From  oljpervationB  taken  near  London  daring  forty-thioe  years,  the  average  day  temperature  ot  the  week  ie  50.7' ;  and  Us  night  temperatoio 
83.3'. 

SYRINGING  VINES— FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

0  an  old  amateiu-  like  myself  the  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  treatment  of  Vines  by 
the  doctors  is  very  remarkable.  On  page 
178,  No.  770,  in  the  article  of  "Doings  of 
the  Last  and  Work  for  the  Present  Week," 
Mr.  Douglas  says  that  to  syringe  the  Vines 
would  sadly  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit ;  while  Mr.  Pearson,  no  mean  autho- 
rity, in  his  "  Vine  Culture  "  says,  "  Except 
when  in  flower  we  use  the  syringe  every 
afternoon,  unless  the  weather  be  cold  and  damp,  till  the 
Grapes  show  colour,  and  I  know  '  no  other  way  "  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  free  from  red  spider."  Thus  we  poor 
amatem's  are  in  a  fix,  for  if  we  syringe  we  spoil  the  bloom 
of  our  Grapes,  and  if  we  do  not  syringe  we  are  eaten  up 
with  red  spider.  When  first  I  grew  Grapes  I  had,  or 
rather  my  Vines  had,  red  spider ;  then  I,  under  advice, 
bought  a  syringe  and  spoiled  my  Grapes,  each  of  which 
had  a  ring  of  white  round  it.  Now  I  neither  have  red 
spider  nor  white  rings. 

Noticing  that  Plums  and  other  fruits  do  not  have  their 
bloom  destroyed  by  the  pure  rain- drops,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  water,  but  something  de- 
posited from  it  that  did  the  injury,  and  I  bought  a  char- 
coal filter  ;  this,  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  with  a  four-gallon  can  underneath  and  the  tap 
left  open,  and  I  fill  it  from  time  to  time  as  I  find  it 
empty,  cleaning  it  well  out  every  week.  I  obtain  daily 
three  or  four  gallons  of  water  quite  pure  and  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house,  and  with  this  my  Vines  are 
syringed  once  or  twice  a-day  according  to  the  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  day.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  red 
spider,  and  I  find  the  bloom  on  the  Grapes  uninjured. 

What  I  find  most  troublesome  are  the  blue-bottle  flies, 
which  certainly  injure  the  bloom  by  flying  against  the 
bunches,  and  eat  the  Grapes  as  well.  My  houses  are 
lofty,  with  circular  roofs  (Cranston's),  and  it  is  no  joke 
cUmbing  up  to  tack  hexagon  netting  over  the  ventilators, 
besides  which  the  flies  come  in  at  the  doors,  and  some 
are  perhaps  even  bred  in  the  house. 

I  find  some  Grapes,  such  as  Trentham  Black  and  Royal 
Muscadine,  are  very  liable  to  crack,  although  under  the 
same  treatment ;  others,  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet- 
water, never  crack  with  me.  I  am  unwilling  to  discard 
my  Trentham  Black,  as  all  my  friends  and  myself  think 
it  a  much  better-flavoured  Grape  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  it  is  also  earlier,  and  gives  me  larger  and  heavier 
bunches.  I  find  that  cutting  the  laterals  below  the  bunch 
halfway  through  with  a  very  fine  saw  checks  the  cracking 
at  once,  but  I  think  slightly  injures  the  growth  of  the 
Grapes,  making  the  berries  somewhat  smaller  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

Here  again  the  doctors  differ.  One  gardener  says  the 
border  must  have  been  too  dry ;  another,  they  must  be 
wet ;  but  I  found  that  one  Vine  planted  in  an  outside 
border,  which  was  certainly  wet  enough  last  year,  did  not 
crack  at  all  like  the  other  planted  inside,  and  I  cannot 
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help  thinking  that  both  are  right,  and  that  possibly  at  some 
time  or  other  the  inside  border  might  have  been  a  little 
too  dry  for  si  few  days,  causing  the  skin  of  the  Grape  to 
become  somewhat  inelastic  ;  when  the  border  was  watered 
it  could  not  expand  with  sufficient  readiness  to  take  up 
all  the  sap,  and  so  the  fruit  cracked. 

These  Vines  grew  last  season  with  great  vigour,  and 
even  when  the  fruit  was  colouring  were  making  fresh 
growth,  so  that  almost  daily  I  had  to  stop  some  growing 
points,  and  they  were  still  covered  with  those  spangles  of 
extravasated  sap  which  are  always  so  satisfactory  to  the 
eyes  of  their  cultivator. 

Most  amateurs  who  grow  Vines  grow  a  few  Straw- 
berries in  pots.  I  generally  grow  two  or  three  hundred 
pots  on  shelves  level  with  the  ventilators,  of  which  there 
are  three  at  each  side  of  the  houses,  the  entire  length  of 
the  range.  With  Black  Prince,  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  of  our  Strawberries,  I  always  produce  a  good 
crop  ;  their  only  fault  is  they  are  small — in  these  days 
"  there  are  giants  " — and  I  fail  to  get  more  than  three  or 
four  good  fruit  on  Keens'  Seedling  or  British  Queen.  I 
am  trying  this  year  four  different  varieties — President, 
Di-.  Hogg,  Vicomtesse  Huricart  de  Thury,  and  Rivers' 
Eliza,  but  I  see  several  of  these  but  not  one  of  the  Black 
Prince  are  blind,  and  some  of  them  went  off  when  in  their 
blooming  pots  out  of  doors  with  a  disease  I  have  not 
seen  before — the  leaves  and  stems  turned  black,  though 
the  roots  seemed  sound.  Cannot  some  one  raise  a  Straw- 
berry as  early  and  prolific  as  Black  Prince,  but  a  size 
larger  ? 

I  find  by  thinning  the  bloom  buds  to  two  or  three  in 
a  truss  that  the  berries  are  much  improved  in  size.  I 
have  generally  four  or  five  trusses  of  fruit  on  each  plant. 
I  consider  that  the  syringe  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  keeping  down  red  spider  and  green  fly.  I  stick  to  Mr. 
Rivers'  prescription  of  malt  duet  anil  horse  droppings, 
which  should  be  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixed 
in  equal  proportions.  This  is  placed  on  the  pots  as  soon 
as  the  Strawberries  are  swelling  then-  first  fruit,  and  the 
effect  is  highly  satisfactory. — J.  R.  B. 


A  RHODODENDRON   NURSERY. 

Having  been  growers  of  Rhododendrons  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  a  few  observations  from  us  may  be  useful. 
Our  nursery  is  on  the  edge  of  Thome  Moor,  a  peat  bog 
comprising  several  thousand  acres,  situated  in  a  low  flat 
district  at  one  time  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
Trent,  Ouse,  and  Don.  The  peat  is  an  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  on  a  submerged  forest,  varying  in  depth 
from  10  to  20  feet.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  is  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  cultivated  land,  but  being  very  much 
composed  of  sphagnum  and  other  mosses,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  Heath  (Krica  tetralix  and  E.  vulgaris),  the 
water  is  retained  as  by  a  sponge,  and  until  within  a  few 
years  it  was  too  soft  to  bear  any  kind  of  cattle  upon  it. 

Our  first  essay  at  Rhododendron-growing  was  by  the 
purchase  of  a  single  little  plant  of  R.  ponticum  for  5s., 
which  was  planted  in  a  small  plot  cultivated  as  a  garden 
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by  the  edge  of  the  waste.  Very  soon  after  it  was  found  to  have 
been  wilfally  stamped  upon  by  some  miechievoas  trespassers. 
The  split  branches  were  collected  and  stuck  into  the  perpendi- 
calar  wall  of  peat  that  bounded  the  garden  on  the  north  side. 
Some  of  them  rooted,  and  three  more  plants  was  the  result. 
As  years  passed  on  seedlings  were  found  springing  up  in  great 
numbers ;  and  on  a  visit  from  the  late  Mr.  James  I3*ckhouse  of 
York,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  district,  we  offered  to 
give  him  a  lot  of  seedlings,  and  in  return  he  sent  us  half  a 
score  new  plants  with  splendid  foliage,  and  which  grew  vigor- 
ously, but  never  flowered,  as  every  severe  winter  they  were  cut 
down  to  the  ground.  However,  after  having  them  ten  or 
fifteen  years  they  did  produce  some  imperfect  scarlet  flowers. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  purchased  some  of  the  best  sorts  we 
could  procure,  and  we  have  raised  thousands  from  seed.  We 
have  a  trench  cut  in  the  solid  peat  40  yards  long,  with  three 
shelves  on  each  side,  and  on  these  shelves  the  seed  was  sown, 
and  when  the  whole  was  covered  by  a  double  herring  net  sup- 
ported on  spars  sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  produce 
plants  in  any  quantity,  stout,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  with  no 
trouble  except  the  labour  of  transplanting. 

Oar  nursery  being  low  we  suffer  at  times  from  frost,  especi- 
ally midsummer  frosts,  when  the  young  shoots  are  pushing, 
and  also  at  times  injury  is  done  in  the  autumn  from  the 
wood  not  being  fully  ripened ,  otherwise  our  plants  are  splendid, 
the  foliage  being  unusually  bold  and  vigorous.  We  find 
seedlings  come  in  very  tardily  until  they  are  well  rooted,  then 
they  grow  quite  fast  enough.  About  four  years  ajo  all  our 
plants  were  kept  on  ground  from  which  the  peat  had  been 
mostly  cleaied  off  for  fuel,  the  soil  of  which  in  some  places  is 
hungry  white  clay,  in  other  parts  sand,  but  all  of  a  very  poor 
quality,  and  as  we  use  very  little  tillage  of  any  kind  the  plants 
are  not  forced.  Before  we  had  learned  by  experience,  we 
bought  .thousands  of  small  seedlings  at  a  low  price ;  these 
being  plucked-up  like  Cabbage  plants  had  all  the  fine  fibrous 
roots  torn  off,  and  therefore  a  large  per-centage  failed  or  made 
very  slow  progress  for  some  years.  We  have  sold  plants  with 
a  good  ball  of  root  in  May  which  have  been  replanted  and 
flowered  well  in  June. 

As  to  the  soil,  where  grassy  sods  and  open  porous  soil,  not 
too  dry,  can  be  had  without  chalk  or  lime  the  plants  will  do 
very  well.  We  have  seen  good  beds  on  a  high  chalk  cliff  where 
plenty  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  has  been  usod,  and  the 
plants  are  very  flourishing.  In  clay,  sods,  leaf  mould,  sand, 
or  washed  gravel  should  be  used,  or  the  plants  will  not  grow 
bushy,  but  lose  their  leaves  and  show  bare  stems. 

As  to  the  time  of  flowering  it  is  rare  when  we  cannot  find 
some  in  flower,  seedlings  or  others.  R.  dauricum  was  in 
flower  in  January,  and  some  branches  sent  in  a  box  to  Soot- 
land  opened-out  and  looked  beautiful  there  for  three  weeks. 
This  species  is  now  in  full  flower  and  unprotected,  February 
25th.  R.  varium  will  flower  next  month  ;  K.  Cunninghami 
and  others  will  follow  unless  the  weather — say  with  frost  and 
afterwards  bright  sunshine,  which  has  much  more  effect  than 
dry  cold  weather— should  spoil  them. 

As  Rhododendrons  are  so  hardy,  so  effective,  and  cheap,  it 
is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  generally  planted,  as 
they  will  succeed  where  the  common  Laurel  fails.  They  are 
capital  for  game  covers,  very  few  of  them  being  eaten  by 
rabbits,  and  when  in  flower  they  are  a  great  ornament  to 
the  woods.— W.  &  J.  C.  C. 


ROSES  FKOM  CUTTINGS. 

Mk.  Camm  is  an  enthusiastic  Roee-grower  and  exhibitor ;  his 
effusions  on  the  subject  are  always  pleasant  and  generally 
practical,  and  probably  many  an  ardent  young  amateur  learns 
by  heart  all  he  has  to  say.  If  it  were  an  unknown  man  who 
had  penned  the  lines  at  page  131  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  these  remarks  ;  but  when  Mr.  Camm  says  "  it  takes 
years  to  form  a  good  Rose  tree  from  a  cutting,"  and  thereby 
leaves  the  reader  to  think  that  it  takes  many  years,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say  that  it  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  accomplished.  In  your  number  for  April  22nd  of  last  year 
I  described  my  mode  of  growing  Roses  from  cuttings,  or  rather 
not  mine,  for  the  hint,  as  well  as  many  other  valuable  hints  on 
which  my  practice  is  based,  was  taken  from  this  Journal  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  lay  claim  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  exhibiting  as  Mr.  Camm  possesses,  and  I  admire  his  manly 
way  of  teaching  all  he  does  know  instead  of  keeping  it  to 
himself ;  but  Roses  are  grown  for  other  purposes  besides  ex- 


hibiting, and  for  all  such  other  purposes  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  where  there  is  a  good  natural  Rose  soil — i  e. ,  a 
clayey  loam,  such  as  the  hedgerow  Briar  delights  in,  that  Rosea 
on  their  own  roots  are  decidedly  the  best.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce a  large  flower  or  two  and  then  bid  us  goodbye,  but  go  on 
increasing  in  size  and  beauty  year  after  year,  and  produce 
blooms  by  the  hundred,  filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 

Last  November  I  planted  250  plants  which  had  been  put  in 
as  cuttings  exactly  two  years  before.  They  are  planted  3  feet 
apart  every  way  on  a  border  of  very  stiff  soil,  and  I  expect 
them  to  nearly  cover  the  ground  this  coming  summer,  and 
that  without  any  tying  or  pegging.  These  were  selected  from 
some  four  hundred  or  more  struck  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
older  plants  in  great  numbers  which  made  growths  last  sum- 
mer from  C  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  although  th»  season  was  a 
cold  one  the  wood  is  tolerably  ripe;  and  what  is  a  special  ad- 
vantage this  year,  there  are  dormant  buds  to  prune  to,  which 
on  standards  are  rather  too  scarce. 

My  pot  Roses  for  forcing  are  mostly  on  their  own  roots,  and 
those  which  are  not  so  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  others.  I 
cannot  have  the  newer  kinds  this  way,  but  for  my  purpose  old 
varieties,  if  they  are  good,  will  do  just  as  well. 

During  the  London  season  I  have  to  supply  abundance  of 
flowers  for  the  dinner-table.  A  table  for  twenty  or  more  people 
twice  a- week  has  to  be  covered,  excepting  a  few  inches  at  the 
edge,  with  flowers  of  one,  or  at  most  of  two  colours,  and  Roses, 
of  course,  are  preferable  to  anything  else.  On  one  occasion 
last  year  I  sent  nine  hundred  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  on 
another  as  much  Stephanotis  as  would  fill  two  bushel  baskets, 
and  sufficient  pink  Roses  to  make  an  outside  line  ;  at  another 
time  it  would  be  crimson  Roses,  and  so  on.  I  say  nothing 
about  the  taste  of  such  arrangements,  I  have  simply  to  obey 
orders. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a  demand  could  not  be  met  with  a 
few  hundred  standards.  No ;  the  point  to  aim  at  is  to  have 
Rose  bushes  as  big  as  our  Rhododendrons,  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  doing.  The  flowers  may  not  be 
up  to  Mr.  Camm's  idea  of  exhibition  Roses — we  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  them  sufficiently  for  that — but  still  they  are  very 
beautiful,  and  you  can  cut  and  come  again. 

Why  not  use  more  Roses  in  shrubberies  and  by  woodland 
walks  ?  Have  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  do  not  prune  too 
much.  Nearly  all  the  Perpetuals  are  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Briar  if  they  are  not  ooddled-up.  They  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  prettier  than  the  single  Briar  in  like  positions,  but  their 
flowering  season  is  longer,  and  they  are  mostly  sweeter. 

Rose  cuttings  of  the  Perpetual  class  should  not  be  put  in 
under  glass,  but  more  in  the  way  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
cuttings  in  November,  and  the  wood  must  be  rips.  Teas  strike 
best  from  half-ripe  wood  in  July  and  August  under  hand-lights 
against  a  north  wall. — Wm.  Taylor. 


CULTURE   OF  HIPPEASTRUM  PARDINUM. 

This  fine  Amaryllid  is  now  (middle  of  February)  in  our 
stove  very  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  introductions 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from  foreign  countries,  this  one 
being  from  Peru.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  opening  out  fiat 
without  any,  or  scarcely  any,  tube,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
being  exposed  to  view,  displaying  a  creamy  ground  dotted  or 
spotted  as  finely  as  the  best  herbaceous  Calceolaria.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  Hippeastrum,  and  no 
stove  should  be  without  it. 

Its  easy  culture  also  is  a  great  recommendation,  and  still 
further  commendatory  is  its  ready  propagation  by  offsets  which 
rise  freely  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  ;  plants  in  5-inch  pots 
having  four  offsets  now  of  a  size  large  enough  for  potting, 
which  in  two  years  will  make  flowering  bulbs.  The  plant  is 
strictly  evergreen,  retaining  the  old  leaves  and  putting  forth 
new  with  the  rising  of  the  Ecape,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  some 
other  Hippeastrums  which  flower  on  the  top  of  a  footstalk  with 
a  few  leaves  rising  from  the  centre,  and  destitute  of  that  full 
garniture  of  foliage  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.     Small  bulbs  of  2  inches  in  diameter  flower  freely. 

I  grow  the  plants  in  a  stove  and  keep  them  always  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  pot  when  the  maximum  of  young  growth  is 
attained,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old 
cow  dung,  and  drain  efficiently.  During  growth  the  watering 
is  of  course  much  more  free  thau  when  the  plants  are  at  rest, 
but  they  are  never  kept  dry.  A  light  position  is  afforded 
them,  and  as  to  air  it  is  regulated  by  the  other  occupants  of 
the  stove.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs  on  a  rather  tall 
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Bcape,  and  are  disposed  back  to  back,  so  that  the  internal  sur- 
face of  one  flower  hides  as  it  were  the  back  of  the  other,  pre- 
senting so  much  beauty  as  to  be  admirably  suited  for  a  small 
vase  in  a  boudoir  and  for  many  other  decorative  purposes. 

I  have  been  keeping  Amaryllises  moist  at  the  roots  during 
the  resting  season,  and  now  they  are  starting  strongly,  having 
foliage  several  inches  high,  which  will  arch  freely  by  the  time 
the  flowers  are  expanded,  two  scapes  just  showing  from  the 
neck  of  each  bulb ;  and  on  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  the 
ball  is  a  mass  of  white  healthy  roots,  and  altogether  superior 
to  the  state  of  plants  dried  into  brownness  or  almost  out  of 
existence,  and  which  have  to  be  restored  by  bottom  heat  to 
enable  the  scapes  to  develope  with  only  a  modicum  of  foliage. 
In  their  native  habitat  the  plants  are  evergreen,  which  can 
only  be  a  result  of  the  bulbs  being  in  soil  with  suflicient 
moisture  to  maintain  the  foliage  and  roots  in  a  fresh  state, 
and  prepared,  upon  the  return  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 
and  soil,  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  bloom  and  foliage. — G.  A. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Hackneyed,  worn-out  is  writing  on  the  subject  of  these 
desirable  edibles.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  note  a  few 
things  respecting  them,  which  may  be  useful.  To  be  under- 
stood I  think  I  ought  to  submit  a  section  and  ground  plan. 
It  may  be  useful  to  those  having  a  shed  and  desirous  of  grow- 
ing Mushrooms,  and  enable  our  Agaric  savants  to  follow  the 
MuBhroom  mycelium  so  as  to  account  for  its  vagaries. 


Fig.  64. — Section  ol  Maehioom  House. 

Fig.  64  is  a  section,  a  is  a  side  bed,  the  uppermost;  6,  lower 
bed ;  c,  corner  bed  on  the  floor ;  and  d,  corner  bed  on  a  level 
with  b.  The  corner  beds  are  shown  on  the  ground  plan, 
fig.  65,  at  (,'  and  d.  The  floor  bed  <■  ia  used  for  forcing  Seakale, 
Ehubarb,  Chicory,  and,  if  need  be,  growing  Mushrooms,  but 
so  as  to  be  in  before  (and  oiJ)  the  beds  /  in  the  ground  plan 
are  required  for  the  purposes  named  ;  and  after  they  are  not 
needed  for  Seakale,  &c.,  forcing,  are  again  available  for  Mush- 
rooms. We  usually  fill  one  of  these  beds  with  Seakale  every 
fortnight  from  early  November  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  so 
as  to  meet  that  coming-in  in  the  open  ground ;  and  Ehubarb 
every  three  weeks  from  November  up  to  the  beginning  of 
March. 

The  shelves  for  the  Mushroom  beds  are  of  flags  about  i  inches 
thick,  and  supported  by  9-inch  brick  walls,  g ;  and  the  sides,  /( , 
of  li-ineh  deal,  and  maintained  in  position  by  2-inoh  uprights, 
and  6inch  broad,  ;.  Light  and  ventilation  is  admitted  by  the 
skylight  j  ;  and  a  wooden  shutter  is  provided  to  exclude  light 
at  k.  Heat  is  afforded  by  4-inch  hot-water  pipes.  Scale,  |  inch 
to  1  foot. 

Now,  the  upper  bed  a  is  usually  made  up  during  the  early 
part  of  September,  and  is  spawned  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.    It  is  earthed  a  week  after  spawning,  and  commences 


bearing  naually  in  six  weeks  after  earthing ;  but  occasionally 
it  is  not  in  bearing  until  early  December. 

The  bed  b  is  made  up  in  October  or  early  in  November,  so 
as  to  be  spawned  by  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  The  beds 
c  and  d  are  made  up  at  the  same  time  as  b,  and  they  come  into 
bearing  by  the  middle  of  January,  6  being  in  fully  a  fortnight 
before  c  audi/.  These,  with  a,  give  Mushrooms  in  six  months 
of  the  year  without  renewal,  the  first  dish  being  had  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1874,  and  last  May  26th,  1875  ;  the  first  dish  gathered 
in  1873,  November  Ist,  and  last  April  2l8t,  1874,  which  is  the 
only  time  the  bearing  was  not  continued  into  May.  In  1873 
the  bearing  was  continued  to  June  12  th,  the  longest  time,  the 
bed  a  having  commenced  bearing  in  the  October  preceding. 


Fig.  65.— Ground  Plan  of  Mushrcom  Houl  . 


All  the  beds  were  made  in  the  same  way  with  a  similarity  of 
materials,  and  the  result  has  been  the  same  in  all  instances, 
repeating  themselves  year  after  year ;  but  though  all  the  beds 
are  made  alike,  similar  materials  employed,  and  spawn  had 
from  one  place  and  used  for  all  the  beds  alike,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  produce  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction as  well  as  quality  of  the  Mushrooms.  This  diSerenoe 
is  what  I  wish  to  note. 

The  Mushrooms  produced  by  the  bed  a  come  up  very  evenly 
over  the  surface,  are  not  disposed  in  clusters,  or  rarely,  and 
always  so  as  to  admit  of  their  full  development  without  push- 
ing up  or  aside  others  to  the  former's  benefit  and  latter's 
disaster.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  about  half  as  thick  in  flesh 
and  half  the  size  ol  those  borne  by  the  other  beds,  and  have 
rather  thin  long  shanks,  the  head  of  the  Mushroom  inclining 
to  the  back  wall  or  southwards,  the  gills  seeking  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hght,  hence  the  table  inclines  away  from  it. 

Those  produced  by  b  rise  in  a  measure  in  clusters,  by  which 
many  in  the  button  state  are  upheaved — lifted,  as  it  were,  on 
the  heads  or  backs  of  the  powerful  risers.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, rise  singly,  or  with  room  for  development.  The  Mush- 
rooms are  double  in  thickness,  and  of  course  weight,  size  for 
size,  of  those  produced  by  the  bed  a. 

On  both  the  corner  beds,  c  and  d,  the  Mushrooms  appear 
and  grow  in  clusters — lumps  of  buttons — developing  in  tier-like 
form  one  upon  another,  the  upper  ones  retaining  their  hold 
of  the  soil  by  the  mycelial  filaments,  and  deriving  such  support 
as  to  preserve  them,  though  small,  in  perceptible  growth. 
The  whole  have  a  powerful  hold  of  the  soil,  requiring  consider- 
able force  to  remove  the  "heaps."  Some  of  the  Mushrooms 
obtain  full  development,  but  many  are  buttons.  One  of  these 
"  heaps  "  drew  the  weigh-beam  in  their  favour  at  2J  lbs. 

What  I  wish  to  have  explained  is.  Why  the  Muohrooms  rise 
singly  are  thin  and  small,  though  of  excellent  quality  on  the 
upper  bed  a ;  very  thick,  fleshy,  and  twice  the  size  on  the 
bed  6,  with  a  tendency  to  cluster ;  and  why  they  should  in- 
variably come  in  clusters  on  c  and  d,  they  attaining  a  full 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  cluster  state  not  exhibited  by  the 
other  beds  when  clusters  appear.    I  should  also  like  to  know 
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what  objeotion  is  to  be  taken  to  cluster  Mushrooms,  when 
"  buttons"  are  held  in  even  higher  estimation  than  the  fall- 
developed  edible. — G.  Abbey. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Maech  ISth. 

Fon  several  days  previous  to  this,  the  first  Exhibition  of  the 
season,  the  weather  had  been  of  the  most  inclement  character^ 
cold  winds,  rain,  bail,  and  snow  alternatiug,  or  not  uncommonly 
uniting,  creating  discomfort  and  marring  eojoyment.  Such  was 
the  case  yesterday  morning,  and  the  exhibitors  who  faced  the 
storm  deserved  their  honours.  As  the  day  advanced  the  clouds 
dispersed,  affording  visitors  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
Exhibition.  The  Show  was  an  excellent  one,  occupying  the 
entire  length  of  the  western  corridor,  and  the  quality  of  the 
plants  was  generally  of  a  high  order.  About  five  hundred 
Hyacinths  were  staged  of  full  average  merit,  imposing  by  their 
Stateliness  and  bright  and  vaiied  colours. 

In  Class  1,  for  fifty  Hyacinths,  single  spikes  (open),  there  were 
only  two  exhibitors,  Mefsrs.  Veitch  not  competing  this  year. 
First  bonours  were  won  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  with  dwarf 
vigorous  plants  and  fine  spikes ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden, 
12,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  having  the  second  place.  The 
most  noteworthy  varieties  in  these  collections  were  :  Whites — La 
Grandesse,  L'lunocence,  Alba  Maxima,  and  Paix  del'Europe; 
Blues — King  of  the  Blues,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Mimosa,  General 
Havelock,  Czar  Peter,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Marie ;  Keds — ■ 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  Vurbaak,  Von  Schiller,  Lina,  Lord 
Macanlay,  and  General  Pelligsier. 

In  Class  2  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  single  spikes  (nurserymen), 
there  were  four  competitors,  first  honours  again  going  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  who  staged  a  very  superior  collection ;  Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham,  having  the  second  place  witb  excellent 
examples — Lothair,  Leviathan,  Czar  Peter,  Ida,  General  Have- 
lock, and  Von  Schiller  being  remarkably  line.  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Crystal  Palace  Nursery,  Perry  Hill,  being  third 
with  dwarf  well-grown  specimens.  Starlight  and  King  of  the 
Blues  being  exceedingly  effective. 

In  class  3,  for  twelve  Hyacinths  (amateurs),  there  were  five 
competitors,  Mr.  Douglas  worthily  occupying  his  old  premier 
position  with  plants  not  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  spikes 
than  for  their  bold  green  foliage.  King  of  the  Blues,  Von  Schiller, 
Blon(3in,  Fabiola,  Mont  Blanc,  Macaulay,  and  La  Grandesse  were 
the  best  in  this  collection,  not  omitting  an  unusually  fine  spike 
with  immense  bells  of  the  double  blue  variety  Van  Speyk.  Mr. 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hampstead,  was 
placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses 
Christy,  Coombe  Wood,  Kingaton-on-Thames,  third  with  highly 
creditable  collections. 

In  class  4,  for  six  Hyacinths,  now  sorts  never  before  exhibited, 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  were  the  only  exhibitors;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  semi-double  white  variety,  Florence  Nightingale, 
they  were  not  superior,  or  equal,  to  older  varieties.  A  second 
prize  was  awarded  the  collection. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  pots  of  Tulips  in  not  less 
than  six  kinds,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  and  Barr  &  Sugden  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  and  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Both 
the  collections  were  good,  but  the  Highgate  plants  were  the 
dwarfest  and  brightest.  The  sorts  were  Vermillion  Brilliant, 
Tellow  Pottebakker,  Canary  Bird,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Proserpine 
and  Keyser's  Kroon.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  also  exhibited  a 
good  miscellaneous  collection.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
amateurs  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  in  the  first  place  with  the  best 
cultivated  pots  in  the  Exhibition,  Mr.  Weir  having  second 
honours  with  pots  of  great  merit.  Besides  the  sorts  named  in 
the  previous  class  we  note  as  superior  Chrysolora,  White  Potte- 
bakker, Roi  Pepin,  and  Qaeen  of  Violets. 

The  Cyclamen  classes  were  very  effective.  In  the  class  for 
thirty  plants  (open)  the  champion,  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq  ,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twickenham,  sustained  his 
position  with  massive  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  in  good  condition 
and  variety ;  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  being  placed 
second  with  smaller  but  very  healthy  plants  and  fine  blooms.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Cyclamens  there  were  two  com- 
petitors, each  staging  splendid  plants,  Mr.  Goddard's  being 
much  the  largest,  and  he  was  awarded  the  first  place ;  second 
honours  going  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq  , 
Isle  worth,  for  healthy  plants  with  fine  flowers,  but  the  plants  were 
were  somewhat  loose.  la  the  corresponding  class  for  nursery- 
men Mr.  Smith  was  the  only  exhibitor,  staging  plants  of  remark- 
able compactness  and  profusion  of  bloom.  They  were  worthily 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

For  twelve  Chinese  Primulas,  not  less  than  four  kinds 
amateurs),  Mr.  James  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His  plants  were 
remarkably  vigorous  and  fine,  especially  Marquis  of  Lome,  red  ; 
and  Princess  Louise,  white.  'The  first  prize  was  awarded.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  nurserymen,  Mr.  Deau,  Ealing,  occupied 
the  first  place.    Some  of  his  varieties  had  a  considerable  amount 


of  scarlet  in  the  flowers,  and  the  blooms  were  fine  and  plants 
good.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Isleworth,  had  the  second  place 
with  good  plants.  They  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  small 
plants  with  unusually  large  trusses  and  good  flowers.  For  six 
hardy  Primroses  (Acaulis  type),  single  (open),  Mr.  Dean  had  the 
stage  to  himself.  Crimson  Banner,  Queen  of  Violets,  Fairy 
Queen,  and  Charmer  are  the  most  distinct  and  best  of  the 
varieties.  Mr.  Dean  also  occupied  the  same  position  in  the 
next  class  for  six  hardy  Primroses  (Polyanthus  type,  open), 
and  also  in  the  class  for  six  double  varieties  of  the  Acaulis  type, 
Double  El  se.  Double  Blush,  Double  Purple,  and  Double  Prim- 
rose are  effective.  In  the  Polyanthus  type  The  Bride  is  the  most 
distinct  and  useful  variety,  some  of  the  others  not  being  worthy 
of  their  names. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Cinerarias  (nurserymen)  there  was  no 
exhibitor,  and  in  the  next  class  for  amateurs  the  only  exhibitor 
of  six  plants  was  Mr.  James.  These  were  very  dwarf  and 
18  inches  in  diameter,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  veteran's  best 
style.  The  varieties  were  Beauty  of  Ascot,  Pandora,  White 
Queen,  Charles  Bending,  Agrippa,  and  William  Reeves. 

Some  valuable  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  were  staged, 
Messrs.  Veitch  as  usual  sustaining  their  position  as  growers  and 
exhibitors.  The  collection  of  this  firm  alone  made  a  charming 
display.  It  comprised  upwards  of  seventy  Roses  in  7  and  8-inch 
pots,  consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties,  the  plants  being  singu- 
larly fresh  and  bright  considering  the  earliness  of  the  season 
and  the  late  dull  weather.  Near  them  was  a  small  group  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Dendrobes,  Odontoglots,  Vandas,  a  fine 
plantof  Dendrochilumglumaceum,TrichojjiliaBuavis  in  splendid 
form,  Phalffinopses,  Masdevallias,  and  Cattleyas.  Next  in  the 
group  was  a  brilliant  collection  of  Amaryllids,  at  the  front  of 
which  were  pots  of  Crocuses.  They  also  staged  a  group  of  120 
Hyacinths,  all  in  first-class  exhibition  form.  Noticeable  amongst 
them  were  Argus,  blue,  white  eye,  splendid,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Lord  Melville;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  a  splen- 
did spike  of  silvery  blue;  Garibaldi,  fine  glowing  red;  Haydn, 
mauve;  La  Grandesse,  magnificent  white;  Bird  of  Paradise, 
buff;  Disraeli,  light  blue  ;  Obelisque,  yellow;  Vurbaak,  scarlet ; 
Etna,  salmon  pink,  most  beautiful,  charming  in  colour,  fine  in 
bells,  and  sweet;  Madame  Vander  Hoop,  massive  bells  ;  King  of 
the  Blues,  rich  and  fine ;  General  Havelock,  fine,  black-purple ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  pale  blue  and  white  ;  Czar  Peter,  silvery  blue  ; 
Fabiola,  pink  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  pink ;  Due  de  Malakoff,  salmon 
pink,  and  Mont  Blanc ;  also  a  hundred  pots  of  Tulips  healthy 
and  bright,  and  good  pots  of  Crocuses. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  staged  a  collection  of  considerable  merit. 
The  background  was  formed  of  Palms,  which  were  brightened 
by  good  plants  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  and  Phsius  grandi- 
florus,  the  margin  consisting  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Amaryllises, 
Cyclamens,  and  Primulas,  the  last-named  plants  being  exceed- 
ing fine  and  all  in  the  first  condition,  worthy  of  the  Exhibition 
and  of  HoUoway. 

A  very  fresh,  clean,  and  ornamental  group  of  plants  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Oiborn  &  Son,  Fulham.  These  coneisled 
principally  of  Palms,  Cycade,  green  Dracaenas,  having  as  a  front 
margin  fine-foliaged  and  table  plants.  Messrs.  Osborn  also  had  a 
collection  of  fifty  Hyacinths,  some  of  the  spikes  being  very  fine 
and  all  of  good  average  excellence.  Messrs.  James  Carter  also 
staged  fifty  Hyacinths  of  superior  qualify. 

Messrs.  EoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  staged  a  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct and  striking  collection  consisting  of  eighteen  plants  of  the 
floriferous  Azalea  mollis,  about  three  dozen  plants  of  Boronia 
megastigma  spangled  with  a  profusion  of  brown  bells,  and  the 
singular  and  elegant  Grevillea  Priessii  which  was  recently 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  seven  boxes  con- 
taining 130  blooms  of  Camellias.  These  flowers,  nestling  in 
moss  and  surrounded  with  glossy  foliage,  produced  a  charming 
effect.  They  consisted  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  richest  scarlet,  and  many  pink  and  white 
striped  flowers  of  great  merit.  We  never  saw  boxes  of  Roses 
more  attractive  than  this  choice  collection  of  Camellia  blooms 
in  upwards  of  fifty  varieties. 

Mr.  E.  Parker,  Tooting,  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  plants, 
which  always  attract  attention  by  their  distinct  forms  and 
charming  colours.  Iris  reticulata  was  very  fine,  Helleborus  col- 
chicus  and  H.  guttatus,  Scilla  bifolia  rubra  very  charming,  Apo- 
uogeton  distachyon,  Hepaticas  of  sorts,  and  Primula  acaiilia 
cferulea,  a  delicate  lavender-coloured  variety,  were  the  most 
noteworthy  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Aldous,  florist,  Gloucester 
Road,  staged  a  very  gay  collection  ;  the  Cyclamens,  Lilies,  Den- 
drobes, Palms,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  being  effective. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  well-kept  Apples  and  Pears  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  dishes,  also  a  fruit  of  the  variegated 
Piue  Apple,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Hubbard,  Eeq,,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  and  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  for 
a  meritorious  collection  of  fruit. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Hya- 
cinths, Orchids,  and  Eoses ;  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
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Mr.  B.  S.  Williamg,  Messrs.  Eollieson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Aldous  for  collections  of  plants;  and  to  Mr. 
W.  Faul  for  boxes  of  Camellias. 


Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
William  Horley,  Toddington,  Beds,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  ■which 
was  so  mncb  past  its  best  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  its 
merits.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce,  Wicken  Villa,  Stouey  Stratford,  sent 
a  seedling  Apple  which  was  also  past  its  best.  Mr.  William 
Paul  exhibited  a  seedling  Apple  which  appeared  to  possess 
some  merit,  but  it  was  past  its  best,  and  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  see  again.  Mr.  Miles  of  Wycombe  Abbey  exhibited 
a  very  fine  dish  of  Cockle's  Pippin.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  of 
Covent  Garden  sent  a  dish  of  Alpha  Potatoes,  which  were  pro- 
duced by  forcing  in  the  space  of  two  months.  The  tubers  were 
planted  on  the  13th  January  last,  and  tbe  crop  lifted  on  the 
7th  March ;  they  were  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  house.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Easex,  sent  fruit  of  St.  Michael's  Orange 
grown  in  a  Cucumber  house  at  70"  temperature,  and  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  finest  flavour.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  Douglas  also  exhibited  an  Orange 
tree  in  a  pot,  very  healthy  and  bearing  thirty  ripe  fruits. 

Dr.  Hogg  expounded  his  new  classification  of  Apples,  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  the  Council  to  award  a  medal  to  Dr.  Hogg  for 
his  discovery, 

Florai,  Committee.  —  E.  B.  Postans,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons  exhibited  seven  new  hybrid  Amaryl- 
lises. The  best  of  the  batch  was  Thalia,  a  magnificent  flower 
of  immense  proportions  and  extraordinary  breadth  of  petals. 
The  flowers  are  8  inches  across,  and  the  petals  2 J  inches  wide; 
the  colour  is  crimson,  with  a  purple  shade  in  the  centre  of  the 
petals ;  tbe  base  of  tbe  cup  is  greenish  white.  Fine  as  are  the 
other  flowers  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  this  variety  far  sur- 
passes them  all.  Clio  is  also  a  very  fine  flower,  more  approach- 
ing the  "florist"  type  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  of  large 
size,  with  the  scarlet  shade  predominating.  The  above  two 
varieties  had  first-class  certificates  awarded  to  them.  The  same 
firm  had  first-class  cariificates  for  Abutilon  Darwinii  tesEellata, 
a  very  ornamental  variety,  having  foliage  with  the  markings  of 
A.  marmorata  and  flowering  freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  Pbalaj- 
nopsis  Veitchii,  an  undoubted  natural  hybrid  between  P.  Scbil- 
leriana  and  P.  rosea.  The  leaves  have  the  markings  of  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  and  the  flowers  have  the  characteristics  of  that  species 
in  the  markings  of  the  labellum  and  formation  of  tbe  lip.  Odon- 
toglossam  Chestertonii  is  evidently  a  natural  hybrid  from  New 
Grenada  and  allied  to  0.  Andersoniannm  ;  the  flowers  are  well 
shaped,  creamy  white  with  bold  brown  blotches.  Hyacinth 
Sultan  is  the  best  of  the  dark  purple  flowers  ;  it  has  fine-shaped 
bells  and  an  immense  spike.  The  Shah,  light  purple,  fine  bells, 
close  spike.  Golden  Lion  is  decidedly  the  best  single  yellow; 
it  has  fine  bells  and  a  close  compact  spike.  All  the  above  re- 
ceived first-class  certifloates.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited 
Princess  Beatrice,  single  pale  blue,  a  very  fine  Hyacinth  in  the 
way  of  Grand  Lilas,  and  Venus  de  Medici,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  double  Hyacinths.  The  flowers  are  rose  changing  to  salmon 
as  they  become  older. 

Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  and  a  species  of  Spathoglottis  with 
drooping  primrose  flowers  were  sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  former  had  dense  clusters 
of  white  flowers  and  would  be  useful  for  cutting;  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Rhododendron  Fisher  Holmes  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Fisher  Holmes  &  Co.,  Shefiield  ;  it  is  allied  to  E.  Edg- 
worthii,  but  has  smaller  leaves.  New  Hyacinths  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Highgate,  but  the  trusses  were  too  small  to 
judge  of  their  character.  Messrs.  Carter  of  High  Holborn  sent 
a  basket  of  Primrose  Lady  A.  Taylour;  it  is  the  same  plant  that 
has  usually  been  grown  as  P.  altaica. 

Ornithidium  cocciueam,  an  Orchidaceous  plant  with  small 
scarlet  flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord 
Londesboroujh. 

Messrs.  Thibaat  &  Eeteleer,  nurserymen,  Sceanx,  France, 
sent  a  deciduous  flowering  shrub  of  striking  beauty  named 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  The  young  green  foliage,  like  a  minia- 
ture form  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  partly  encircles  dense  spikes 
5  inches  long  of  blush  white  flowers.  As  a  forcing  shrub  it  has 
claims  of  undoubted  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  rise  rapidly  into 
public  favour.  A  first-class  certificate  was  deservedly  awarded. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  box  of  twenty-four  varieties 
of  cut  Eoses,  very  charming;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Goddard  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Cyclamen 
persicum  Purple  Gem,  a  splendid  variety  of  singularly  rich 
colour,  the  flowers  also  possessing  good  form.  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett,  Rabley  Nursery,  sent  Cyclamen  Euby,  very  large;  and 
striata,  a  mottled  variety.  Mr.  Dean  sent  a  collection  of  hardy 
Primroses,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit 
notice ;  names  of  Primroses  are  being  somewhat  unnecessarily 
extended. 


A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  for  Claytonia  oariolianum,  a 
plant  from  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  little  alpine  pem.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  sent  Primula  viscosa  and  Scilla  bifolia.  Mr.  Smith, 
Edmonton,  sent  new  bedding  Geranium  Goldfinch. 

Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart,  Wimbledon 
House,  sent  p'.ants  which  had  been  recently  imported  of  Den- 
drobium Wardianum  and  lituiflorum,  each  having  two  fine 
spikes  with  splendid  flowers ;  also  Pbalesnopsia  Schilleriana, 
very  fine.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  THE   MOSS  ROSE. 

Fob  an  answer  to  an  "  Inquirer  "  we  have  referred  to  many 
old  authorities,  and  the  results  of  onr  search  are  that  Parkinson 
in  his  "  Paradisus  "  published  in  1629,  Rea  in  bis  "Flora" 
published  in  16G5,  and  Bauhin  in  his  "Pinax"  published  in 
1671,  enumerate  many  Roses,  but  tUe  Moss  is  not  among  them. 
It  was  introduced  or  raised  in  Holland  probably  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  Dr.  Martyn  in  his  edition  of 
Miller's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary  "  says  it  is  in  Furber's  cata- 
logue in  1724.  We  have  seen  a  copy  dated  1727  ;  it  is  entitled 
"  Catalogue  of  English  and  Foreign  Trees  Collected,  Increased, 
and  Sold  by  Robert  Furber  at  his  Nursery  over-against  the 
Park-Gate  at  Kensington,  near  Loudon." 

Faulkner  in  his  "  Hittory  of  Fulham  "  says  that  Mr.  Renoh 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Moss  Rose  into  this  country,  the 
original  plant  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Holland.  Renoh  lived  at  South  Field  Farm  near  Parson's 
Green,  a  farm  possessed  by  his  family  for  two  centuries.  He 
was  buried  in  Fulham  churchyard,  where  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory  on  a  headstone — "  Under  this  stone  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Nathaniel  Rench,  late  of  this  parish, 
gardener,  who  departed  this  life  Jan.  18th,  1783,  aged  101  years." 
So  he  may  have  introduced  the  Rose  before  1724,  for  in  that 
year  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 

The  Moss  Rose  was  first  portraited  in  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," plate  69.  It  is  described  as  the  Jiosa  muscosa,  or  Mosa 
Rose,  and  the  plate  is  dated  December  1788.  Mr.  Curtis  ob- 
serves that,  though  Miller  thought  it  a  distinct  species,  Linniens 
considered  it  only  a  variety  of  Rosa  oentifolia. 


RIPENING  PEARS. 


I  SEE  by  letters  in  this  Journal  that  my  opinion  of  the 
Hawthornden  Apple  tree  is  corroborated  by  several  corre- 
spondents, and  I  regret  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as  the 
Apple  is  a  useful  one,  especially  for  cottage  gardens. 

■The  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  of  service  and  produce 
a  remedy.  For  example,  that  excellent  Pear  the  Jargonelle  is 
so  subject  to  canker  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  haa 
been  abandoned ;  but  a  panacea  for  this  evil  has  been  dis- 
covered, I  believe  by  Mr.  Rivers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  new  and  good  fruits.  The  Jargonelle,  he  tells  us,  by 
being  grafted  on  the  Beurri;  d'Amanhs  wiU  be  rendered 
healthy. 

In  regard  to  ripening  of  Beurre  Diel  Pear,  I  have  a  tree  in  a 
sheltered  situation  on  a  south  wall  which  has  borne  large 
crops  every  year  for  seven  years  past,  which  have  never  failed  to 
ripen  from  October  to  the  end  of  November.  This  last  season 
two  of  the  Pears  ofi  this  tree  did  not  turn  yellow  till  December, 
and  were  eaten  on  New  Year's  day ;  they  were  ripe,  but  their 
flavour  was  not  equal  to  those  from  the  same  tree  which  were 
ripe  in  November. 

I  once  saw  a  recommendation  in  this  Journal  from  a  corre- 
spondent (in  reply  to  a  complaint  about  the  non-ripening  of 
Knight's  Monarch  Pear,  Brown  Beurre  ditto)  to  bury  the  said 
Pears  in  a  jar  or  large  flower  pot  in  their  own  leaves  in  a  cellar 
for  a  month  or  more  before  bringing  them  into  the  dry  fiuit 
room.  Has  this  plan  been  tried  ?  In  my  early  youth  I  used 
to  treat  wild  Crab  Apples  somewhat  in  that  fashion  with 
excellent  results — viz.,  making  a  hole  in  a  haystack  and  burying 
the  said  Crabs,  which  when  exhumed  some  two  mouths  after- 
wards had  lost  their  sourness  and  roughness  and  become  sweet, 
and  not  in  the  least  withered  or  wrinkled.  I  will  not  affirm, 
however,  that  there  was  not  a  taste  of  hay  on  them.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  my  garden  lies  4.50  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

Having  seen  the  then  new  Apple  called  the  Washington 
highly  recommended  in  several  catalogues  (Mr.  Rivers'  among 
the  rest),  I  wrote  to  request  him  to  send  me  one,  which  he  did 
some  two  years  ago  ;  it  bore  two  or  three  Apples  last  season. 
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and  f  ally  maintained  its  character  for  flavour,  &c.  Can  yon  tell 
me  if  it  has  any  synonym ;  or  if  not,  why  it  should  be  entirely 
unnoticed  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual  ?"  Several 
Apples  quite  as  novel  are  mentioned  in  it. — C.  E. 


NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

In  the  programme  of  Exhibitions  announced  to  be  held 
at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  is  included  an 
Exhibition  of  Flowek  Beds.  This  is  to  be  held  from  June  let 
to  8th,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Teck,  G.C.B.,  and  the  Society.  "  These  designs  for 
geometric  and  other  flower  beds  and  borders  are  to  be  laid  in 
actual  beds  of  the  natural  size  on  the  lawn,  and  composed  of 
living  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  sand."  The  new  wing  of  the 
conservatory  is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  this  Exhibition. 

Aeotilok  Boule  de  Neioe,  which  is  effective  as   a 

subtropical  decorative  plant  for  the  flower  garden  in  summer, 
is  perhaps  still  more  valuable  for  affording  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  growing  in  a  genial  temperature  they  will  pro- 
duce flowers  freely  at  every  joint,  and  these  flowers  are  even 
more  pure  in  the  winter  than  they  are  in  the  summer.  They 
are  very  valuable  for  bouquets,  vases,  &<:.,  and  keep  fresh  for 
a  considerable  time  in  water.  White  flowers  are  always  in 
demand,  and  few  plants  wUl  produce  them  more  easily  and 
certainly  than  this  chaste  white  Abutilon.  Cuttings  struck  at 
the  present  time  wiU  make  fine  plants  for  flowering  in  winter. 

Beoonia  nitida  is  a  valuable  old  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  plant,  but  of  a  somewhat  loose  and  straggling  habit 
of  growth.  This  characteristic  of  the  plant  has  been  turned 
to  account  in  an  effective  manner  by  Mr.  Ollerhead  in  one  of 
the  stove3  at  Wimbledon  House.  Plants  of  this  Begonia  are 
there  grown  in  large  pots,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  to  wires 
on  the  back  wall.  This  waU  is  about  9  feet  in  height,  and  is 
completely  covered  with  shining  foliage  and  immense  trusses 
of  pinkish  white  flowers.  There  are  many  fine  wall  and  climb- 
ing plants  in  the  houses  at  Wimbledon,  but  none  are  nearly 
BO  striking  at  the  present  time  as  this  Begonia.  The  plants 
have  been  flowering  all  the  winter.  This  beautiful  wall  of 
Begonias  expresses  a  happy  idea  well  carried  out,  and  is  worthy 
of  imitation. 

TnE  gardens  at  Loxford  Hall  are  always  both  at- 
tractive and  instructive.  In  the  conservatory  the  Camellias 
Jubilee,  Alba  plena,  and  Fimbriata  are  in  splendid  health 
and  bloom,  their  white  flowers  being  enhanced  by  the  juxta- 
position of  large  plants  of  Donckelarii  and  Chandlerii.  As 
white  Camellias  the  sorts  named  should  be  in  all  collections. 
The  greenhouse  is  exceedingly  gay,  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
being  in  "  exhibition  form ; "  very  beautiful  also  is  Iris  siberica, 
while  Primula  nivaUs  is  charming.  The  vineries  also  are  very 
promising,  the  foUage  of  the  Vines  being  thinly  trained,  very 
healthy,  and  scrupulously  clean.  The  Black  Hamburgh  house, 
which  has  produced  more  "  first-prize  "  fruit  than  perhaps 
any  house  of  its  size  in  England,  is  not  this  year  likely  to 
perfect  bunches  quite  so  large  as  usual;  but  the  adjoining 
Muscat  house  is  showing  a  splendid  crop.  The  berries  have 
set  as  freely  as  Black  Hamburghs,  even  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat 
having  several  full  bunches.  There  is  something  of  interest 
also  for  Auricula  growers.  Never  were  the  Loxtord  plants  in 
better  condition.  But  more  noticeable  than  the  established 
plants  are  the  fine  batches  of  seedlings.  Many  of  these  are 
ahowing  their  first  trusses,  and  other  seedlings  are  springing 
np  as  "thick  as  Cress."  From  the  fact  that  these  seedlings 
are  the  result  of  intercrossing  the  best  varieties,  and  especially 
varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  the  best  "  breeders,"  some- 
thing really  new  and  good  may  be  anticipated.  The  fruit 
crops  indoors  and  out  are  highly  promising,  and  good  garden- 
ing and  neatness  everywhere  prevail.  A  stroll  through  the 
houses  and  gardens  at  Loxford  attests  that  Mr.  Douglas 
practises  all  that  he  teaches. 

A  VERT  good  authority,  resident  in  Cornwall  and  in 

a  district  where  Babbits  abound,  says  that  they  will  not  eat 
ANY  of  the  Lilies.  They  occasionally  nibble  off  a  leaf,  but 
the  flavour  is  not  agreeable  to  them,  and  they  leave  it. 

The  Wimbledon  Gaedeneks'  Society  held  their  third 

meeting  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  8th, 
Mr.  Lyne,  gardener  to  A.  Schlusser,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Jordan  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Eucharis 
amazonica ;  after  which  Mr.  Ollerhead  read  a  short  article  on 
the  same  subject,  which  led  to  a  very  pleasant  discussion.    Mr. 


Ollerhead  also  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Azalea  indica, 
which  created  a  spirited  debate.  [We  shall  pubUsh  this  paper 
next  week.;  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  Mr.  Ollerhead,  brought  a  very  enjoyable  evening  to  a 
close.     Several  new  members  have  joined  the  Society. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Clay  Cross 

HoRTicuLTDRiL  SOCIETY  is  announced  to  be  held  on  August  15th. 
Prizes  of  £25,  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5  are  offered  for  twenty 
plants,  the  competition  being  "  open  to  all  England."  The 
total  amount  offered  in  prizes  is  £363.  Mr.  StoUard  is  the 
Secretary. 

Yorkshire  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  ita 

horticultural  exhibitions,  and  many  successful  gatherings  are 
anticipated  during  the  ensuing  season.  Tempting  schednlea 
are  arranged  by  the  Leeds  and  York  Societies,  the  Exhibition 
of  the  former  commencing  on  June  28th,  with  prizes  amount- 
ing to  £500;  and  of  the  latter  the  "grand  floral  fC-te"  com- 
mencing on  June  16th,  when  nearly  £000  will  be  offered  in 
prizes. 

In  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique "   for 

January,  M.  Dumas  has  a  valuable  paper  entitled  "  Studies 
ON  Phylloxera  and  Shlpho-carbonates,"  which  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  present  state  of  the  Phylloxera  question. 
His  conclusions  are  briefly  as  follows :  With  regard  to  the 
Phylloxera  of  the  roots — 1,  Sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  is 
a  rapid  insecticide,  the  only  one  which  surely  destroys  the 
insect  at  the  roots,  and  also  supplies  to  the  Vine  a  strong 
reconstituent  element.  2,  Sulpho-carbonate  of  sodium  offers 
the  same  advantages  used  only  as  insecticide.  3,  Sulpho-car- 
bonate of  barium,  being  anhydrous  and  little  soluble,  is  re- 
commended for  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  of 
carbonic  acid,  bo  that  it  is  a  poison  less  prompt  but  more 
durable  in  effect.  With  regard  to  the  winter  eggs— 4,  The 
heavy  oU  of  gas  tar,  and  especially  the  oil  called  anthracene, 
seem  to  be  best  for  washing  the  stocks  and  destroying  the 
eggs.  5,  The  treatment  with  tar  for  the  stocks  and  sulpho- 
carbonates  for  the  roots,  should  be  effected  especially  in 
February  and  March. 

A  good  authority  writes  to  us,  "Do  not  advise  your 

readers  to  make  the  Cement  in  the  way  described  by  the 
'Engineer'  (page  198),  for  if  they  follow  the  instructions 
therein  specified  they  wUl  soon  find  to  their  cost  that  spUt 
sockets  are  rather  expensive  to  replace,  while  the  annoyance 
and  risk  attending  leaky  joints  will  cause  much  anxiety  to 
the  proprietor.  Better  by  far  advocate  the  use  of  indiarubber 
ring  joints,  which  can  be  used  in  any  sockets  of  hot-water 
pipes,  even  those  immediately  next  the  boiler,  and  are  per- 
fectly water-tight  even  under  severe  pressure." 


GUINEA    FELLOWS    OF    THE    KOYAL 
HORTICULTUKAL   SOCIETY. 

In  the  verbatim  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  last  meeting,  furnished  by  our  Journal, 
there  is  one  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  (I  presume  the  '  Lily 
Wilson'),  which  is  of  much  interest  to  horticulturists  living 
in  the  country.  He  proposes  that  country  Fellows  shall  be 
admitted  on  a  payment  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  At  present 
we  pay  two  guineas,  and  I  think  that  such  a  sum  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  benefits  which  we  receive  from  being  Fellows. 
Take  my  case  for  instance.  I  never  go  near  South  Kensington 
except  on  the  day  of  the  Rose  Show  (and  this  year  there  is  no 
proper  exhibition  of  that  flower).  My  pass  as  an  exhibitor 
admits  me,  so  I  reaUy  gain  no  advantage  except  that  I  can  go 
and  read,  and  I  suppose  write,  in  the  reading-room  if  I  know 
where  to  find  it ;  but  as  I  never  knew  there  was  one  nntil  I 
saw  it  mentioned  in  the  list  of  privileges  of  Fellows  I  have 
not,  as  can  be  easily  imagined,  availed  myself  as  yet  of  that 
privilege.  I  cannot  send  a  ticket  for  the  Rose  Show  to  any 
friend,  because  the  packet  of  tickets  only  admits  on  days 
when  there  is  nothing  to  see  or  hear.  These  packets,  too,  are 
now  things  of  the  past. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  there  is  a  chance  now  of  the 
Society's  tiding  over  its  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  liberal  treatment  of  country  Fellows  would  do  more 
to  help  the  Society  than  anything  else.  The  principle  of 
making  a  difference  between  the  subscription  of  town  and 
country  members  is  already  acknowledged  by  a  few  of  the 
clubs,  and  should  be  ceded  by  all.  There  are  numbers  of  men 
who  would  pay  a  guinea  who  will  not  pay  two  guineas.  The 
Royal    Agricultural   Society,  of  which  I  am  a  Fellow,  only 
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requires  a  gainea  snbecription,  and  for  that  you  have  the  same 
privileges  aa  at  the  Boyal  Horticulturul  Society. 

I  hope,  therefore,  the  Council  will  adopt  Mr.  Wilson's  sug- 
gestion, for  I  feel  confident  that  if  tbey  do  the  accession  of 
new  Fellows  will  be  large. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  ARRANGEMENT  IN   FLOWER 
BEDS. 

A  HEXiGON-A  BORDER— A  SCROLL. 
For  a  copyiat  of  the  somewhat  complicated  designs  of  the 
carpet  beds  in  the  public  gardens  of  the  metropolis  to  be 
really  suocessfal,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  possess  an 
abundant  stock  of  plants  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  geometry 
to  enable  him  to  trace  the  figures  with  accuracy.  Given  these, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  manipulative  ekill  and  good  taste, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  private  garden  may  not  equal  or  even 
excel  any  of  the  public  gardens,  as  was  so  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Legg  at  Cleveland  House  last  season.  In  the 
majority  of  small  gardens,  however,  such  facilities  do  not 
exiet ;  restricted  means,  such  as  want  of  space  under  glass, 
and  perhaps  only  a  factotum  to  make  the  most  of  that  space, 
quite  preclude  any  such  ambitious  attempts  ;  the  proprietors 
acting  wisely  and  well  to  confine  their  efforts  to  a  few  good 
sorts  of  plants,  not  necessarily  the  newest  or  most  fashionable, 
blended  together  in  simple  designs,  easily  arranged  and  kept 
in  order.  Under  such  a  guise  their  gardens  are  much  more 
beautiful,  and — mark  the  term  I — really  enjoyable  than  they 
could  be  under  a  more  elaborate  but  less  successful  system  of 
decoration. 


Fig.  66. 


1.  Echeveria  secuuda  glauca. 

2.  Alternanthera  verBicoIor. 


8.  Golden  Pjrethram. 
4.  Lobelia  speciosa. 


WINTER. 

1.  Sednm  glaucum,  dotted  with  blue  Crocus. 

2.  SempervivTim  caUfornicum,  with  white  Crocag. 

3.  Ajaga  rcptaos  and  yellow  Crocna. 

4.  Golden  Pjrethruiu  and  deep  purple  Crocus. 

SPEINO. 

1.  Saponaria  calabrica,  with  the  entire  centre  of  Myosotif?  sylvatica.    The 

planting  of  these  to  immediately  follow  the  flowering  of  the  Crocus. 

The  class  of  gardens  to  which  I  allude  is  an  extensive  one, 
much  more  so  than  those  in  the  hands  of  skilled  practitioners, 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  one's  ideas  often  take  so  high 
a  flight  as  to  pass  quite  over  the  heads  of  very  many  whom 
one  would  really  wish  to  assist;  so  I  am  now  going  to  try  and 
forget  Kew,  Battersea,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  offer  a 
few  plain  hints  concerning  flower  beds  simple  in  design,  and 
containing  plants  not  very  new  but  of  easy  culture,  yet  which, 
taken  apart  from  the  merit  of  novelty,  are  no  unworthy  rivals 
of  the  latest  "  sensation,"  whatever  that  may  be. 

"  T.  0.  J."  has  three  beds,  a  hexagon,  a  plain  Ecroll,  and  a 
parallelogram  of  80  feet  by  3.  We  shall,  therefore,  strive  to 
answer  the  queries  of  our  correspondent,  and  also  impart  in- 
formation to  others,  by  explaining  something  of  what  may  be 
done  to  embellish  each  of  these  beds  in  spring,  summer,  and 


winter.     Figs.  CG  and  67  set  forth  so  plaiuly  the  planting  of 
a  hexagon  that  no  descriptive  note  is  called  for. 

Although  a  border  of  3  feet  is  Eomtwbat  narrow,  it  yet 
affords  scope  for  so  many  simple  designs  as  to  ensure  the 
requisite  annual  change.  Beginning  with  the  straight  lines 
of  a  formal  iibbon  pattern,  we  could  manage  four  distinct 
bands  of  blue,  grey,  crimson,  and  yellow;  or  grey,  blue,  pink 
and  white,  ranging  through  a  variety  of  shades  of  those  colours, 
taking  good  care  to  graduate  tho  plants  with  reference  to 
their  growth  from  back  to  front,  or  from  sides  to  centre.  For 
example,  a  border  along  the  verge  of  a  shrub  belt  might  have 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  with  its  charm- 
ing pale  yellow  variegation  for  the  front  line ;  next  might 
come  the  deep  crimson  Iresine,  then  the  sprightly  grey  Leuco- 
phyton  Brownii,  or  the  soft  grey  Gnaphalinm  lanatum,  with 
the  purple-leaved  Chenopodium  Atriplicis  or  the  elegant  Humea 
elegans  behind.  If  the  border  stands  out  upon  turf  it  might 
have  a  margin  of  Mesembryanthemum  with  an  inner  line  of 
silvery  grey,  such  as  Cmeraria  maritlma  orCentaurea  ragueina, 
with  a  centre  of  any  favourite  kind  of  scarlet  Lobelia — always 
ornamental  with  crimson  stems  and  foliage  of  a  deeper  hue, 
and  imparting  much  life  and  brilliancy  to  a  design  in  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  of  rich  liquid  scarlet  expand  abundantly. 


Fig.  67. 

SUMMEB. 

1.  Alternanthera  amcpna. 

2.  8edum  Rlaucum,  dotted  with  Ncrtera  dcpressa. 

3.  Coleas  Verschaffeltii  splendens. 

4.  Blue  Lobelia,  dotted  with  Fuchaia  Sunray. 


1.  Sednm  glaacum,  with  a  single  specimen  of  f^axifraga  longifolia  in  centre 

of  angles. 

2.  Sempervivum  moutanum 

3.  SempGrvivDm  caUfornicum. 

4.  Saxifra^a  nepalensis. 

This  arrangement  can  of  course  bo  dotted  with  bulbj. 


SPBING, 


1.  Nemophila  insignis. 

2.  Saponaria  calabrica. 


o.  Silene  pendula  alba. 
4.  Myosotis  sylvatica. 


As  a  relief  and  change  from  the  monotony  of  straight  lines 
we  could  form  a  curved  or  serpentine  band  flowing  gracefully 
from  end  to  end  of  the  border  along  its  centre,  and  yet  with 
its  outer  curves  just  touching  the  sides,  which  might  have  an 
edging  of  one  row  of  plants  of  a  small  glaucous  Echeveria. 
The  serpentine  band  would  thus  form  a  number  of  semi- 
circular spaces,  which  could  be  filled  with  suitable  plants. 
We  might  have  a  curved  band  of  Colenses  with  alternating 
semicircles  of  a  Golden  Tricolor  Geranium  and  blue  Lobelia ; 
or  a  band  of  Polemonium  caruleum  variegatum  with  pink 
and  blue  patches  along  the  sides ;  or  a  grey  baud  with  any 
shade  of  rose,  pink,  carmine,  blue,  lilac,  or  crimson  along  the 
sides.  A  serpentine  band  of  pink  Geranium  Master  Christine, 
with  semicircles  of  the  dwarf  white  variegated  Geranium  Litib 
Trot  with  its  flowers  kept  picked  off  would  form  a  charming 
bed,  the  combination  beiug  mure  chaste  and  lovely  than  alinot 
any  other.  Such  simple  jet  effective  combinations  may  be 
wrought  out  in  almost  endless  variety. 

I  cannot  now  afford  the  time  to  dwell  upon  tho  great  beauty 
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of  mixed  bordera,  but  T  may  Bay  to  those  lacking  enough  plants 
for  a  regular  design,  Pat  yonr  plants  in  irregnlar  order  in  the 
bed,  intermingle  them  with  dumps  of  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  annuals  of  all  kinds,  and  you  will  very 
likely  congratulate  yourself  upon  the  fine  outcome  of  your 
necessity,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  yon  will  cling  to  yonr 
mixed  border  ever  afterwards. 

A  simple  scroll  bed  really  calls  for  very  little  detail.  A 
margin  of  Santoliua  incana  with  a  centre  of  Altemauthera  | 
amcena  would  form  a  lovely  carpet.  Change  it  any  way  yon 
please,  having  an  edging  of  succulents,  with  inner  rows  or 
bands,  only  take  care  to  make  the  central  colour  predominate. 
Edgings  and  bands  of  Bucculents  are  always  neat  and  impart 
a  high  finish  to  a  bed.  ! 

If  you  ask  what  I  recommend,  I  respond.  What  is  your 
taste  ?  For  a  rule  I  can  safely  venture  to  tell  yon  not  to  put 
a  green-leaved  succulent  plant  like  Sempervivum  montanum 
next  to  tnrf,  but  prefer  the  dark-tipped  S.  californicnm  or 
the  pretty  yellow  and  green  Sednm  acre  elegans.  The  pearly 
Sedum  glaucnm  dotted  with  any  of  the  larger  succulent 
rosette  forms  is  a  charming  margin,  and  the  bine-leaved 
Kleinia  repens  is  quite  one  of  the  best  plants  as  an  inner  row 
to  it.  For  winter  take  the  hardy  succulents  for  a  carpet, 
dotting  them  with  bulbs ;  or  yon  may  follow  the  summer 
plants  with  Silene,  Myosotis,  Saponaria,  Alyssum,  <ts. 

One  word  more.  If  yon  require  an  emerald  summer  carpet 
take  the  bright  green-leaved  Cerastium  arvense,  which  was  so 
effective  at  Battersea  last  season,  and  you  will  attain  your 
object  without  the  incessant  care  in  pinching  which  is  required 
when  Tagetes  is  used. — Edwakd  Luckhuebt. 


ABOUT  POTATOES. 


The  ides  of  March,  and  not  a  word  of  advice  given  concern-  ; 
ing  the  planting  or  about  Potatoes  in  the  Journal  of  Horliad- 
(itre  this  week  !  "  Zounds,  my  Lords  1 "  Atleast,  that  is  what 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  when  threaten- 
ing to  revert  to  her  "  old  Latin  "  to  reinstate  a  state  of  things 
more  agreeable  to  her.  I  fear,  though,  forme  to  revert  apropos  ^ 
to  Potato  culture  may  cause  many  readers  to  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
ah  !  old  Fenn,  you  know  I  "  Nevertheless,  the  apparent  non- 
chalance of  the  old  Cottage  Gardener  in  thus  excluding  a  most 
important  matter,  at  this  season  especially,  makes  me  arise 
to  supply  a  blank  and  to  tell  how  "old  Feuu "  is  jaat  a 
trifle  new.  Of  coarse  my  ground  is  bastard-trenched,  and  the 
manure  compost  at  once  worked  into  the  body  of  the  soil  as 
of  old,  and  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  to  waste  its 
ammonia  in  the  desert  air.  No  one,  young  or  old  (as  I  find 
the  subject  ia  cropping  up  again),  will  persuade  me  to  depart 
from  that  practice.  I  have  not  had  the  gaps  ground  out  of  my 
glaive  since  the  battle  with  Mr.  Pearson  on  the  subject,  as  the 
blade  is  become  rather  worn  by  being  so  often  resharpened  of 
yore  when  upholding  the  ridge-and-trench  cultivation  of 
Potatoes.  I  have  no  cause  to  do  that  now,  as  the  plan  has 
champions  galore. 

My  practice  is  still  to  plant  npon  the  surface  at  ■42  inches 
apart  in  garden  ground,  and  3  feet  in  the  field,  proceeding  to 
work  by  merely  casting  out  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  longi- 
tudinally as  a  shallow  drill  in  which  to  place  the  first  row  of 
sets,  then  measure  and  strain  a  line,  and  cast  out  the  soil  as 
before  with  the  spade  (or  what  is  better,  with  a  shovel  per- 
fectly square  at  the  bottom  of  its  blade)  over  the  sets  in  the 
first  row,  and  so  on  consecutively  till  the  ground  is  planted. 
Watch  for  the  first  peeping-ont  of  the  young  shoots,  preparatory 
for  which  I  last  year  caused  some  half-worn-out  shovels  to  have 
their  lower  corners  cut-ofi  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  then  made 
red-hot,  and  to  become  slightly  rounded— formed,  in  fact,  into 
shovel-scoops. 

At  the  first  sign  of  the  leaves  breaking  into  the  light  of  day 
strain  a  line  from  end  to  end  exactly  over  the  row  of  Potatoes  ; 
then,  centrally  from  between  the  rows,  scoop  up  with  the 
instrument  just  mentioned,  and  cover  over  tho  line  about 
2  inches  deep  with  dry  friable  soil,  and  so  make  sure  of  cover- 
ing over  head  and  ears,  not  only  those  young  shoots  already 
apparent,  but  those  others  which  are  not  yet  visible,  but 
which  we  may  be  sure  are  just  about  to  become  ao.  The  line 
is  easily  jpiked  from  its  bed  out  of  this  first  slight  moulding  to 
become  adjusted,  and  strained  over  the  next  row  of  sets,  and 
BO  on.  A  quantity  of  such  work  can  be  done  in  a  day ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  certain  safety  for  the  young  shoots  in  the 
event  of  frosts  so  likely  to  happen  now,  and  at  the  eamo  time 
it  suits  the  crop  so  well. 


The  next  operation  is  to  walk  backwards  and  apply  a 
Parke's  fork  rigbt  and  left,  or  up  on  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  of  the  rows,  turning  tho  soil  np  ridgeways  about 
9  inches  from  the  seta,  so  aa  to  leave  Ihem  growing  in  a  valley, 
so  to  speak,  18  inches  wide.  Their  shoots  will  presently  be 
seen  again  in  line  along  the  centre  of  these  valleys,  bursting 
through  their  first  slight  mouldings.  And  now  again  no  time 
must  be  lost,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  frosts,  of  moulding- 
up  again.  It  is  to  be  done  also  with  the  shovel-scoops,  more 
friable  soil  being  added  this  time  by  fiUing-up  the  valleys  to  a 
level  surface,  which  were  formed  by  the  forkinga  ;  and  for  their 
third  and  final  mouldings,  when  the  shoots  are  again  sufii- 
oiently  grown,  the  forks  may  be  again  applied  if  the  soil  is 
sufiiciently  holding  for  them  to  bite  it,  or  the  trenches  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  them  (I  use  four-tincd  forks  forthia  final 
moulding),  otherwise,  if  the  soil  is  too  light  or  crumbling,  the 
shovel-scoops  answer  admirably.  Thus  we  complete  the  ridge 
and  form  the  trench,  and  so  leave  the  Potatoes  to  cater  for 
themselves  in  the  future,  in  the  meantime  of  course  eradicat- 
ing all  weeds  as  they  grow ;  and  if  the  Potatoes  are  subject  to 
berry  I  pick  off  the  blossoms.  It  is  very  possible,  though,  for 
late  frosta  to  threaten  ua,  and  when  they  do  the  shovel- scoops 
will  prove  instant  agents  to  scatter  fine  soil  amongst  the  foliage 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  as  a  part  protective  now,  aa 
of  course  moulding  overhead  from  increase  of  growth  is  out  of 
the  question;  still  dusty  aoil  scattered  over  and  about  the 
foliage  is  a  protective,  and  often  sufficient  to  save  from  slight 
frosts.  The  look  and  feel  of  the  day  will  generally  warn  when 
a  frost  may  be  expected  at  night,  and  a  whole  square  of  Potatoes 
can  have  dusty  soil  slightly  scooped  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
trenches  during  an  afternoon,  and  in  so  doing  the  shovel-scoops 
will  not  by  reason  of  their  rounded  blades  endanger  the  ridges 
by  cutting  into  their  bases.  I  consider  the  above  culture  by 
giving  extra  tilth  and  permeable  texture  to  the  soil  a  great 
improvement  for  the  ridge-and-trench  system. 

Again,  in  lien  of  occupying  every  trench  immediately  after 
the  above  operations  (or  so  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are  safe  from 
the  frosts)  with  Brussels  Sprouts  or  other  of  the  Brassicas, 
skip  every  other  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  walking  up  and 
down  unobstructedly,  for  when  bent  upon  examinations  of 
the  Potatoes  the  mind  becomes  diverted  from  the  plants  in 
the  trench  and  many  of  them  suffer  by  being  trampled  npon. 
This  alternate  occupation  allows  also  a  clear  path  to  work  in 
when  forking  out  the  Potatoes  from  two  ridges,  or  facility  when 
the  disease  smites  the  foliage  to  turn  the  haulm  from  two 
ridges  pell-mell  into  the  unoccupied  trench.  Some  advisers 
seem  to  fancy  this  will  prevent  the  disease-spores  being 
washed  down  to  the  Potatoea.  I  forget  who  it  was  some  years 
ago  that  first  mooted  this  recommendation  in  these  pages.  I 
tried  it  a  few  times,  but  to  reap  no  benefit  from  it.  Mr.  Fish 
of  Hardwicke  recommended  a  field  roller  to  pass  over  the  tops. 
I  tried  a  garden  roller,  but  without  satisfaction.  I  think,  in 
short,  I  have  tried  almost  everything  that  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time  excepting  Mr.  Hibberd's  "  tile."  I 
have  not  capacity  sufficient  for  that.  I  trust  no  more  to  ex- 
perimental preventives  other  than  what  I  have  mentioned 
above;  and  aa  soon  as  the  haulm  becomes  ttricken  by  disease 
np  come  my  Potatoes.  Of  this  anon,  as  I  fulfil  a  promise  I 
made  to  you  last  June,  page  490,  when  I  detailed  the  be- 
haviour of  my  crops  and  said  I  would  write  you  again  when  I 
had  experienced  the  worst  that  was  Ukely  to  happen  to  them. 

Three-fourths  of  my  American  sorts  had  then  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  new  phase,  and  two-thirds  of  those  which  were 
left  had  a  Peronospora  quietus,  thus  proving  a  moat  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  for  me.  None  of  my  English  kinds  were  at- 
tacked by  the  early  curl,  but  I  could  have  pointed  out  to  you 
whole  plots  of  some  English  sorts  in  this  neighbourhood  with 
bad  symptoms  of  our  old  English  friend  "  Bobbin  Joans  " 
accruing  from  seed  which  I  knew  had  been  heated  in  heapa, 
badly  grown  out,  then  apnrted,  and  afterwards  cut  into  sets, 
and  I  know  this  old  plan  ia  not  uncommon  even  now  ;  there- 
fore we  must  not  alwpys  jump  to  a  conclusion  as  most  people 
did  concerning  the  above,  and  lump  the  two  features  together 
as  being  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

Well,  I  told  you  in  No.  74.3  how  I  came  to  rent  some  gardens 
in  old  Woodstock  last  spring.  Temporarily,  too,  in  regard  to 
having  to  move  my  family  I  took  the  house  attached  to  the 
gardens — and  it  is  a  house  with  a  history,  by  consfquence  of 
containing  the  room  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
born ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  when  I  say  it  looks 
on  to  the  house  and  garden  where  once  lived  Kemster  the 
cobbler,  who  raised  tho  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin.    I  remember 
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the  last  days  of  the  tree,  but  I  was  not  in  time  to  seoure  a 
fragment  of  it  as  a  memento  when  I  learnt  it  was  cut  down — 
the  fire  had  done  its  work  on  the  rare  old  trunk.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Ilaigh  and  Kemster,  both  cobblers,  should 
have  handed  down  to  us  one  of  the  best  Potatoes  and  one  of 
the  best  Apples  that  we  possess.  Peace  to  their  manes  I  But 
I  thought  it  rather  hard  when  I  read  "  Blenheim  Orange," 
monopolising  the  name,  and  poor  old  Kemster  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  lot  of  aliases  in  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  since. 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  I  have  been  led  into  a  digression, 
but  I  made  mention  of  my  house  more  than  anything  else  for 
analogy  of  soil  with  my  other  holdings  ;  and  we  may  presume 
the  gardens  belonging  to  it  have  been  under  some  sort  of  cul- 
tivation verging  upon  six  hundred  years.  I  had  the  ground 
bastard-trenched  and  composted  well  with  a  collection  of  dry- 
earth-closet  soil,  and  just  before  I  planted  the  Potatoes  had  it 
surfaced  with  lime  quick  from  the  kiln  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  One  garden  I  reserved  for  the  Americans, 
and  in  the  other  I  grew  my  new  four-year-old  seedlings  now 
under  probation,  and  had  both  gardens  under  the  ridge-and- 
trenoh  plan.  No  Potatoes  could  have  given  greater  promise  than 
my  new  seedlings,  and  if  the  season  had  kept  on  propitiously 
I  should  have  tried  to  have  bribed  you  to  come  and  see  them  ; 
but  fully  three  weeks  before  they  had  arrived  at  their  prime 
the  rains  descended  and  the  disease  smote  them  in  the  haulm, 
which  caused  me  to  "  pipe  all  hands  "  and  have  the  tubers  out 
of  the  ground,  wet  or  dry  as  we  could,  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
or  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  should  not  now  have  so  fine  a 
sample  of  seed  to  look  upon  as  I  possess,  comprising  the  one- 
third  out  of  the  American  sorts  ;  and  I  lost  about  one-sixth  of 
my  seedlings  from  old  Woodstock,  if  loss  it  can  be  called,  as  I 
boiled  down  every  specked  tuber  directly  after  they  were  taken 
up,  slightly  salted  them,  rammed  them  into  an  old  water- 
barrel,  and  ktipt  a  keen  eye  upon  the  sound  stock  as  they  lay 
thinly  spread-out  iu  a  loft.  By  thus  proceeding  I  did  not 
have  two  pecks  of  my  English  sorts  all  through  the  season 
that  wore  uuuseable,  and  those  I  burnt  iu  the  copper  furnace 
to  assist  in  boiling  their  less  affected  prototypes. 

After  finishing  the  garden  liftings  I  immediately  turned  my 
attention  to  the  fields,  as  the  haulm  of  my  seedlings  there  was 
becoming  affected.  I  found  the  tubers  much  worse  diseased 
there  than  they  were  in  my  garden  grounds.  This  caused  me 
again  "  to  pipe  all  hands,"  and  fork  all  out  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  possible,  the  ridges  and  the  unoccupied  alternate 
trenches  facilitating  admirably.  On  visiting  the  diggers  next 
day  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  for,  excepting  about  a 
dozen  square  yards  at  each  of  the  places  I  previously  probed, 
the  Potatoes  were  nearly  free  from  the  murrain.  Upon  inquiry 
I  learned  that  upon  those  superficies  I  made  probing  upon, 
near  to  the  gate,  had  been  "  shot  "  some  loads  of  crude  night 
soil  a  yoar  or  so  previously.  Nevertheless,  I  told  the  men  to 
keep  on  taking-up  the  Potatoes  as  sprinklings  of  diseased 
tubers  kept  making  themselves  manifest.  I  had  in  result, 
however,  good  cause  for  congratulation.  My  Onwards  seedling 
turned  out  the  finest  crop  I  ever  had  of  it,  and  my  Bountiful 
along  with  it,  and  also  a  good  many  sorts  of  my  newer  seed- 
lings were  quite  free,  and  a  finer  lot  of  Rector  of  Woodstock 
could  not  be— too  large  in  their  tubers,  in  fact,  taken  as  a 
whole  to  please  me,  as  I  care  more  for  a  gentleman's  table 
than  I  do  for  a  lot  of  huge  samples  to  astonish  the  natives 
upon  the  exhibition  table.  Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  field. 
Stay,  no  not  quite  so.  My  very  good  neighbour  Mr.  Godden 
accommodates  me  by  letting  me  have  about  an  acre  of  land 
near  home  to  prove  my  seedlings  upon.  Now  he  had  growing 
iu  the  same  field  not  100  yards  from  my  plot  a  large  plot  of 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  planted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood.  His  seed  was  good,  and  it  had  been  properly 
kept  in  single  layers  and  cared  for  throughout,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  disease  smote  the  haulm,  but  the  Potatoes  being 
planted  on  the  flat  too  close  together,  and  withal  allowed  to 
remain  iu  the  ground  till  the  haulm  was  withered  and  gone,  I 
do  not  think  my  friend  was  enabled  to  secure  more  than  a 
third  of  the  crop  in  a  sound  condition.  And  this  was  the  same 
with  several  other  kiuda,  comprising  Breadfruit,  Lapstones, 
Pdterson's  Victorias,  Breaee's  Prolific,  &e.,  on  the  same  ground. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  hoping  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of 
your  correspondent  the  "  Donbak  Regent,"  and  also  in  order  to 
re-assure  "  D.,  Dial,"  from  whom  I  ask  pardon  for  addressing 
as  "  Mr.  Deal  "  when  I  met  him  last  autumn  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace. 

Again  I  had  last  season  another  large  plot  of  Potatoes 
much  farther  afield  oa  the  stouebrasb,  a  poor  soil  which  it 


runneth  not  in  memory  of  ever  having  Potatoes  grown  there 
before.  I  grew  mine  there  specially  for  seed,  and  calculated 
from  the  circumstances  to  secure  a  healthy  crop.  Not  so, 
however.  They  were  stricken  iu  their  haulm  as  soon  and  aa 
badly  as  any,  and  the  tubers  became  the  worst  afliieted  by 
consequence  of  our  not  being  able  to  take  them  up  till  those 
nearer  home  out  of  richer  soil  were  completed  lifting.  Now 
here  is  a  moral.  Of  late  years  I  find  that  when  Potatoes  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  they  are  ripe,  if  their  haulm  has  been 
ever  so  free  from  disease  the  tubers  will  incur  disease  more 
or  less.  They  may  look  all  right,  and  they  won't  go  rotten  to 
signify  for  eating,  still  they  will  have  contracted  disease — zoo- 
spores, resting  spores.  But  under  the  operations  of  the  kuife 
when  in  use  for  culinary  purposes,  internal  measly  black  spots 
can  frequently  be  detected  throughout  their  whole  internal 
tissue,  but  never  in  those  that  are  taken  up  early  from  the 
soil  and  before  they  become  quite  ripe ;  and  this  at  any  rata 
warns  us  not  to  choose  our  seed  but  from  early-lifted  tubers. 
I  observed  when  cutting  my  American  Potatoes  into  sets  (large 
tubers  must  be  cut  for  planting)  last  spring,  a  great  many  of 
them  looked  very  measly  as  above.  I  destroyed  those  show- 
ing thus,  for  althougti  it  was  before  Mr.  Worthingtou  Smith 
had  enlightened  us  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a  healthy  sign. 
Those  of  them  which  I  did  plant  were  of  course  affected, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 
X  grew  the  seed  myself  excepting  one  sort,  the  Thorburn'a 
Paragon ;  and  the  year  before  last  I  left  my  Potatoes  longer 
in  the  ground  than  usual,  on  account  of  this  freedom  from 
disease  and  in  anticipation  of  a  party  of  friends  coming  on  a 
journey  of  inspection.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  American 
seed  becoming  spotted,  and  these  spots  I  strongly  suspect  are 
Mr.  Worthingtou  Smith's  resting  spores,  and  these  resting 
spores  came  early  to  life  last  spring.  If  the  above  surmises  of 
mine  are  correct,  and  our  scientific  guides  can  soon  enlighten 
us.  Potato  culture  can  be  made  soon  to  resolve  itself  into 
more  certainty  by  using  seed  not  perfectly  ripened  (or  even 
very  unripe  indeed,  such  as  I  showed  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Summer  Exhibition  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
planted  and  wrote  advice  about  the  following  season).  Secure 
good  tilth  ;  take  care  of  the  seed  during  winter  by  storing  it  in 
singly  in  layers  ;  use  early-ripening  sorts  as  a  rule ;  plaut  on 
the  ridge-and-trench  plan  ;  place  on  good  holding  soil,  and  lift 
the  moment  the  disease  strikes  the  haulm ;  and  here  we  are 
beginning  to  resolve  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  into  a  nut- 
shell.— Robert  Fenn. 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS— CUDWEEDS. 

Not  very  numerous  are  the  members  of  this  family  of  plants, 
but  there  is  much  about  them  that  is  interesting  to  the  culti- 
vator of  border  flowers,  and  both  on  festive  and  mournful 
occasions  they  assist  ns  in  accomplishing  our  designs,  and  are 
attractive  and  emblematical.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  these 
plants  receiving  careful  cultivation,  but  they  are  generally  left  to 
take  their  chance  in  obscure  corners.  It  ought  not  so  to  be,  for 
there  is  merit  in  some  of  our  old  favourites  the  Everlastings.  I 
have  often  admired  a  Clover  field  studded  over  with  Gnaphalium 
germanicum,  with  its  erect  habit  and  woolly  appearance;  but 
more  attractive  still  is  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum.  If  left  to 
its  own  way  it  is  of  straggling  habit,  but  neatly  staked  it  be- 
comes a  fine  border  plant,  and  requires  room  to  develops 
itself.  It  continues  long  in  bloom,  affording  a  good  supply  of 
flowers,  which  are  very  useful  for  bouquets  and  for  drying  for 
winter  nee.  Gnaphalium  rectum,  as  it  is  seen  in  plantations 
in  limestone  districts,  is  a  very  interesting  plant  to  the  col- 
lector. There  are  others,  too,  of  this  family  that  ought  to  be 
more  frequently  met  with,  and  are  deserving  of  far  more  notice 
than  they  are  at  present  receiving. 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium  carries  off  the  palm.  It  is  a 
splendid  subject  for  the  rockery,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
it  is  so  seldom  met  with  iu  cultivation.  Well-drained  sandy 
loam  with  leaf  mould  and  limostone  grit  will  afford  it  an 
element  to  develope  itself  in.  It  may  be  increased  by  division 
iu  the  autumn,  and  when  well  established  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired. — Vebitas. 


"THE  ROSE   GARDEN." 

I  HAVE  just  received  this  work,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Paul.     It 

should  be  in  the  hands  ot  all  devoted  lovers  of  the  Rose.     The 

portraits  are  lovely  and  tempting.     I  fear,  however,  few  of  us 

could  grow  the  Roses  as  lovely  as  they  are  lepresented.    The 
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portraits  are  Mar^ohalj; Niel  (frontispiece),  confessedly  the 
finest  yellow  Rose  and  the  choicest.  Star  of  Waltham,  the 
best  novelty  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  globular  and  of 
most  glowing  colour.  I  have  bloomed  it.  The  Crested  Moss, 
called  also  Cristata;  the  Austrian  Briar  Rose;  Firebrand;  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  a  splendid  Rose  as  portraited,  and  also  as  grown 
here  last  year  on  Mr.  Prince's  seedling  Briars ;  Madame  La 
Baronue  do  Rothschild  ;  Peach  Blossom  ;  St.  George,  beautiful 
as  portraited,  and  also  as  grown  here  last  year.  I  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  Star  of  Waltham  and  St.  George  do  not 
prove  to  be  great  acquisitions  and  two  of  the  very  best  of 
the  latest  Roses  introi'.aoed.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  light  Roses ;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  most 
beautiful ;  Catherine  Mermet,  very  beautiful ;  Madame  Levet, 
choice;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  most  beautiful;  Queen  of  Wal- 
tham, very  beautiful.  It  is  here,  but  I  have  not  yet  bloomed 
it.  Such,  then,  are  the  portraits.  As  regards  the  subject 
matter,  it  is  that  of  a  most  experienced  and  first-rate  rosarian. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  persons  seeking  to  direct  the  public 
would  read  this  work  and  also  wait  for  more  matured  experi- 
ence.— W.  F.  Eadclytfe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine. 


APPLE  Y0EK3HIRE  ROBIN. 
The  Apple  "  M.  H."  mentions  on  pp.  189  and  190  as  Tork- 
shire  Robin  is  very  probably  the  same  as  is  known  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  Robin  Knaggs.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower 
and  a  profuse  bearer;  the  fruit  being  of  medium,  or  rather 
above  medium,  size,  and  coming  into  use  in  January  or 
February.  I  have  some  in  use  now  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  fit  to  keep  for  a  couple  of  months  longer.  The 
flesh  is  very  firm  and  juicy,  with  slight  acidity  and  pleasant 
flavour,  and  is  good  either  for  dessert  or  cooking  purposes. 
The  variety  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  valuable  one,  and  well 
worth  general  cultivation.  It  appears  to  be  well  suited  to 
strong  soils  generally. — W.  W.,  Stainton-in-Ctevelaiul. 

I  AM  glad  "  M.  H."  has  been  more  successful  with  his 
Hawthornden  Apple  than  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  many 
localities.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  free  growth  made  and  the 
necessity  for  the  apphcation  of  the  knife,  his  trees  are  upon 
Crab  stocks ;  for  upon  the  Doucin  stock,  though  it  grows  very 
freely  for  a  time,  soon  arriving  at  a  bearing  state,  it  grows 
very  little — next  to  nothing  after  a  few  years,  canker  ensuing. 
The  trees  I  have  on  Crab  stock-?,  though  much  cankered,  grow 
strongly.  I  shall,  from  the  hint  had  from  "  M.  H.,"  prune 
hard,  and  have  no  doubt  that  with  an  amplitude  of  foliage  the 
tendency  to  canker  will  be  overcome. 

"  Robin,"  about  which  "  M.  H."  inquires,  is  still  a  hale 
fellow,  not  hkely  to  die  out  for  many  generations.  Many  of 
our  local  Apples  are  fast  losing  their  local  names,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  proper  names  found  for  them  by  the  author  of 
the  "  Fruit  Manual."  "  M.  H."  will  find  "  Robin"  accurately 
described  at  page  158  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Fruit 
Manual,"  under  the  unpretentious  title  of  "  Winter  Greening," 
of  which  the  author  remarks—"  A  culinary  Apple  of  first-rate 
quality,  which  comes  into  use  in  November,  and  has  been 
known  to  last  under  favourable  circumstances  for  two  years. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  free  and  good  grower,  and  an 
abundant  beaver"  —  what  I  have  found  it  to  be  in  every 
orchard  in  which  I  have  seen  it. 

Other  of  our  local  Apples  are  fast  losing  their  identity. 
Copmanthorpe  Crab,  for  instance,  is  absorbed  in  its  proper 
name  of  Dutch  Mignodne ;  but  what  could  have  been  the 
reason  of  the  original  name  of  "  Coate's  "  being  changed  to  its 
present  one,  thongh  it  has  had  both  for  over  half  a  century,  is 
past  the  comprehension  of — Yobkshibe  Geeenino. 


SEEDLING  BRIARS  AS    ROSE  STOCKS. 

I  EEMEMBER  whsu  Souveuir  de  la  Malmaison  began  to  find  its 
way  among  admirers  of  Roses  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  At  a  flower  show  where  it  was  exhibited  en 
acquaintance  of  mine,  after  the  show,  begged  the  bloom  in  the 
stand,  and  to  nis  surprise  ho  discovered  a  bud  on  the  stem. 
A  stock  being  found  the  bud  was  carefully  inserted,  and  in  due 
time  was  found  all  right ;  introduced  into  heat  it  grew  rapidly, 
and  seedliog  Briars  being  prepared,  when  all  was  in  readiness 
budding  and  grafting  commenced,  every  eye  being  made  avail- 
able for  both  purposes,  and  he  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  good 
number  of  one  of  the  noblest  Roses  of  the  day. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  seedling  Briars  make  good 


stocks  for  all  purposes,  and  their  roots  are  of  the  very  best  for 
root-grafting.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  mode  of  graft- 
ing is  resorted  to  for  root-grafting,  many  of  the  strong-growing 
Rosea  will  afford  us  good  stocks  for  this  purpose,  but  we  all 
have  our  fancies. 

I  find  midwinter  is  a  good  time  for  the  operation.  One  of 
the  points  to  aim  at  is  perfect  union  and  exclusion  of  air,  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  with  careful  attention  as  to  air  and  water, 
and  then  there  is  every  chance  of  success.  By  this  means  a 
stock  of  Roses  may  soon  be  worked-up.  There  are  no  flowers 
that  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  a  choice  selection  of  Roses, 
and  they  are  to  be  hid  the  year  round. — A  Lovek  of  Roses. 


CULTURE  OF  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

Having  been  successful  in  growing  these  very  useful  plants 
I  thought  a  few  notes  on  their  cultivation  would  be  useful  to 
your  readers,  as  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  commence  with  the 
propagation  of  the  plants.  I  think  the  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  class  of  plants  we 
have  for  the  conservatory,  blooming  as  they  do  from  October 
to  May,  and  being  bo  bright  in  colour  and  many  of  the  varie- 
ties having  such  a  delicate  perfume  that  they  are  always 
admired. 

I  procure  all  the  cuttings  I  can  in  the  middle  of  March  (and 
on  to  the  end  of  April  for  succession),  placing  them  round  the 
edge  of  a  GO-size  pot  in  some  light  soil,  covering  the  surface 
with  silver  sand,  then  place  them  in  bottom  heat  (a  hotbed 
and  frame  being  the  best  place),  where  they  will  be  well  rooted 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  I  then  pot  them  off,  five  plants  in 
a  5-inch  pot,  in  three  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  one  of  well- 
decomposed  cow  dung.  The  plants  are  kept  close  till  rooted, 
and  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  roots  touch 
the  edge  of  the  pots  I  give  them  their  final  shift  into  6  or  7-inch 
pots,  placing  some  half-inch  bones  over  the  drainage  with  a 
little  soot  to  keep  out  the  worms,  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
light  airy  situation  till  the  end  of  September,  when  it  will  be 
time  to  house  them.  I  find  green  fly  very  troublesome,  but  a 
pinch  of  Scotch  snuff  dusted  amongst  them  soon  makes  them 
disappear. 

The  sorts  I  grow  are  unnamed,  being  from  seedlings;  bnl  I 
find  Empress  of  Germany  (white)  and  Miss  Joliffe  (pink)  very 
good  sorts. — E.  Wilsom. 

RINGWOOD  HALL, 

THE  BESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  JAMES  BABEOW,  ESQ. 

This  beautiful  modern  mansion  is  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  commands  many  pleasant  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  built  by  the  late  G.  Barrow,  Esq.,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  and  the  glass  houses 
erected  by  Richard  Barrow,  Esq  ,  chiefly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Fetch.  Ringwood  is  in  the  parish  of  Staveley, 
and  is  three  miles  from  Chesterfield  and  ten  from  Sheflield. 
The  district  of  Staveley  is  more  celebrated  for  its  coal  mines 
and  iron  works  than  horticulture.  There  are  thirteen  distinct 
beds  of  coal,  the  lowest  being  1125  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
ironstone  lying  between  each  bed. 

Richard  Barrow,  Esq.,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James, 
who  took  but  little  interest  in  the  garden  department ;  but  the 
present  owner,  J.  J.  Barrow,  Esq.,  has  done  much,  not  only 
to  improve  and  beautify  the  estate,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
gardens  in  all  their  original  splendour.  The  carriage  entrance 
is  from  the  Chesterfield  road,  between  sloping  banks  of  ever- 
greens of  diversified  outline.  The  shrubs  on  these  banks  are 
not  so  luxuriant  as  could  be  wished,  for  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  refuse  from 
the  pit  banks. 

The  carriage  front  has  a  north  aspect  only  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Staveley  Works,  but  the  volumes  of  flame 
continually  vomited  up  by  the  blasting  furnaces  are  judiciously 
concealed  by  dense  belts  of  trees.  The  grounds  fall  by  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  mansion,  and  are  separated  from  the  park  by  a 
sunken  fence  which  conceals  the  point  of  junction  where  the 
pleasure  grounds  end  and  the  park  begins.  The  grounds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  are  not  cut  up  into  flower 
beds,  as  is  too  frequently  the  Ci\se,  but  here  and  there  are 
dotted  fine  specimens  of  evergreens.  From  the  east  side  of 
the  Hall  we  obtain  views  of  the  long  range  of  hills  reaching 
from  Eckingtou  to  Bolsover.  The  ancient  castle  at  the  latter 
place  is  seen  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  lofty  hill, 
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and  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
snrronnding  country. 

AdjoinicR  the  west  side  of  the  mansion  is  the  small  con- 
servatory 70  feet  long  and  14  wide.  It  was  all  aglow  with 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and  a  countless 
host  of  other  plants  which  usually  flower  at  this  period.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  and  following  a  narrow  walk  we  come  to  a  largo 
circular  basin  of  water  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
next  object  that  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  is  the 
Eoae  arbour  100  feet  long.  The  framework  is  made  of  strong 
iron  and  will  stand  the  wear  of  many,  generations.  In  the 
summer  season  it  must  be  a  spot  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  for 
there  are  Eoses  of  every  shade  and  hue,  and  such  as  will  please 
all  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

This  arbour  leads  to  the  large  conservatory  (fig.  08),  which 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  features  of  Ringwood.    It 


forms  half  of  an  octagon,  and  is  220  feet  long.  The  centre 
is  also  octagonal,  surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  by  eight 
pillars  of  the  same  form,  and  is  of  great  external  beauty.  It 
is  entered  by  a  door  at  each  end  and  two  others  in  the  centre. 
Under  the  dome  is  a  large  fountain  of  elaborate  workmanship, 
and  surrounded  by  foliage  and  flowering  plants  a  scene  is  pro- 
duced of  a  pleasing  character.  At  each  end  there  is  a  stage 
filled  with  such  plants  in  bloom  as  Imantophyllum  miniatum, 
Eupatorinms,  Heaths,  Prunuses,  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring- 
blooming  plants.  From  the  stORes  to  the  large  fountain  is  a 
broad  border  U  feet  wide  planted  with  Camellias  and  other 
permanent  plants.  A  path  formed  of  Derbyshire  flagstones 
runs  all  round  the  conservatory  3  feet  wide,  and  then  a  narrow 
border  for  climbers,  &o.  In  the  centre  border  I  observed  some 
Camellias  8  and  10  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  The 
bright  glossy  appearance  of  the  foliage  bore  testimony  to  their 
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robust  health,  as  also  did  the  magnificent  flowers  with  which 
the  plants  were  laden. 

1  inquired  of  Mr.  Prince,  the  head  gardener,  the  cause  of  his 
success  with  these  gigantic  Camellias,  when  he  informed  me 
that  the  only  stimulant  employed  was  occasional  doses  of  soot 
water.  Before  watering  the  borders  they  were  strewn  all  over 
with  a  good  coating  of  soot,  which  is  washed  down  to  the  roots 
with  the  water.  Among  the  Camellias  I  noticed  Queen  of 
England,  Imbricata,  Chandleri  elegans.  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  Prince  Albert,  and  Alba  plena.  In  vacant 
places  interspersed  with  the  Camellias  are  placed  in  pots 
such  plants  as  Myrtles,  Cytisuses,  Aloes,  Tucoas,  and  Imanto- 
phyllums. 

There  are  several  Fuchsias  planted  in  the  border  the  plants 
towering  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  which  considerably  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  Camellias  during  the  summer  season  when 
the  Fuchsias  are  bespangled  with  their  long  branches  of  pendant 
blooms.  The  narrow  border  is  planted  chiefly  with  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  which  gives  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  long 
promenade.  At  intervals  of  8  feet  climbers  are  planted  in  the 
border,  and  trained  up  the  trelUs,  and  suspended  from  the 
rafters  overhead.  These  comprise  Passifloras,  Loniceras,  Cle- 
matises, Escallonia  macrantha,  Fuchsias,  Tacsonias,  andMarC- 
ohal  Niel  Eose. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  132  feet  in  length. 
Many  former  flower  beds  have  been  turfed  down,  and  only  a 


few  beds  for  flowers  lemain  A  fine  pair  of  Golden  Yews  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  flower  garden  arrest  :he 
attention  of  the  visitor.  Passing  down  these  steps  we  come  to 
the  flower  garden  proper.  I  saw  it  in  September  before  the 
autumn  rains  and  cold  nights  had  robbed  it  of  its  beauty ;  and 
the  least  compliment  I  can  pay  to  Mr.  Prince  is,  that  the  effect 
produced  was  excellent. 

To  the  left  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  small  orchard  of  young 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  excellent  bearing  condition.     This  is 

separated  from  the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  thick  belt  of  shrubs, 

,  which  answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  dividing  screen  and 

i  affording  shelter  for  the  fruit  trees  from  the  easterly  winds. 

Below  this  orchard  is  a  small  kitchen  garden  used  expressly 

]  for  early  vegetables  and  salads.     On  turning  to  the  right  I 

noticed  another  belt  of  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundary  on 

,  the  western  side  of  the  flower  garden.     At  the  bottom  of  this 

;  shrubbery  on  an  elevated  site  is  a  large  standard  Pear  tree, 

Welbeck  Bergamot,  which  never  fails  to  bear  an  immense  crop 

\  of  fruit.     I  mention  this  fact  to  show  the  importance  of  plant- 

'  ing  on  ground  as  high  aa  possible,  where  shelter  is  also  afforded 

.  by  other  trees  from  boisterous  winds. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  we  arrive  at  a  range  of  houses 
'  75  feet  long  in  three  compartments.  The  first  is  a  Peach 
I  house  with  the  trees  planted  in  the  front  and  trained  to  a 
j  trellis  under  the  glass,  the  kinds  being  Eoyal  George  end  Bar- 
j  rington  Peaches,  and  Violette  Hfitive  Nectarine.    The  trees 
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are  in  excellent  condition,  being  well  furnished  with  young 
bearing  wood  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  eeoond  house 
is  a  late  vinery,  the  Vines  oonBisting  of  Black  Alicante,  Lady 
Downe'B,  and  Groa  Guillanme.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
when  I  was  there,  the  Grapes  were  as  fresh  and  plump  as  if  it 
had  been  the  beginning  of  November.  The  third  house  is  a 
late  vinery  with  the  fruit  all  gathered  'and  the  Vines  pruned. 
The  Vines  in  this  house  are  principally  Black  Hamburghs, 
Muscats,  and  one  of  Black  Alicante.  It  was  from  this  last- 
named  Vine  that  Mr.  Meredith  obtained  eyes  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  stock  the  vineries  at  Garston,  and  subsequently  other 
places  throughout  the  country. 

Leaving  this  range,  the  next  house  to  be  inspected  is  the 
exotic  fernery.  Here  there  is  much  to  interest,  but  approach- 
ing night  permitted  only  a  hasty  glance.  I  noticed  fine  speci- 
mens of  Gymnogrammas,  Dicksonias,  Aspleuiume,  Adiantums, 
Blechnums,  Gleichenias,  and  Lycopodiums  of  many  sorts. 
The  back  wall  is  covered  with  Lyoopodium  denticulatum  and 
a  few  stray  Begonias  of  the  ornamental-foliage  section.  A 
large  piece  of  galvanised  wire  netting  the  same  size  as  the  wall 
was  fastened  about  2  inches  from  the  latter.  Then  the  cavity 
between  the  netting  and  the  wall  was  filled  with  moss  and 
peat,  the  moss  being  kept  next  the  netting  to  keep  the  peat  in 
its  place.  The  Lycopodium  was  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
Begonias  dotted  here  and  there  had  a  beautiful  effect. 

In  the  frame  ground  are  several  ranges  of  pits  each  60  feet 
long,  used  for  Tines  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  plants  for  the  conservatory,  and  thousands  of 
bedding  plants.  In  addition  to  the  above  ranges  of  pits  there 
is  a  Peach  ease  in  three  divieions,  the  first  division  being 
devoted  to  Cherries,  the  second  to  Victoria  and  Elruge  Nec- 
tarines, and  one  Walburton  Admirable  Peach,  and  the  third 
being  occupied  with  one  gigantic  Eoyal  George  Peach. 

In  another  enclosure  near  Mr.  Prince's  house  is  a  block  of 
useful  span-roofed  houses  and  pits.  The  houses  are  uniform 
in  size,  4.5  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  The  first  is  partly 
filled  with  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  and  a  large  stock  of 
superior  plants  for  the  summer  flower  garden.  The  next  is  a 
plant  stove  containing  some  fine  specimen  Crotons,  such  as 
0.  angustifolium,  C.  interruptum,  0.  irregnlare,  C.Weismanni, 
and  the  old  C.  variegatum  ;  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 
Xylophylla  latifolia,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  a  fine  plant  of 
Adiantum  farleyense,  large  Marantas,  Bougainvilleas,  winter- 
blooming  Begonias,  and  Dracienas.  The  next  house  is  filled 
with  Pines,  some  of  them  just  pushing  into  fruit,  and  others 
for  suooession.  The  plants  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  are 
distinguished  for  thick,  sturdy,  compact  foliage,  many  of  the 
leaves  not  being  more  than  2  feet  long.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  demonstrate  that  they  have  received  skilful 
culture.  Several  ranges  of  pits  are  used  for  early  Potatoes, 
Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Kadishes,  and  Salads. 

We  now  cross  the  park  to  the  kitchen-garden  department. 
There  is  a  range  of  seven  houses  built  on  a  hillside,  the  ground 
falling  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  10.  Each  house  is  33  feet  long, 
16  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  They  are  half- span-roofed 
and  heated  by  hot  water.  Though  there  is  a  difference  of 
rather  more  than  3  feet  in  the  level  of  each  house,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  water  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  first  is  a 
Peach  house  with  the  trees  planted  in  front  and  trained  to  trel- 
lises near  the  glass.  The  trees  are  in  robust  health,  and  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  second  house  is  a 
vinery  replanted  last  May  with  Vines  stiuck  from  eyes  by  Mr. 
Prince  in  February.  They  had  completely  filled  the  house 
with  wood  and  foliage  bbfore  antumn,  and  are  now  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  third  house  is 
planted  with  Muscat  Vines,  now  pruned  and  ready  for  starting 
into  fresh  growth.  The  fourth  is  a  Peach  house.  The  fifth 
a  late  vinery.  The  sixth  also  a  vinery,  and  the  last  in  the 
range  is  an  orchard  house  devoted  to  Plums,  Pears,  and  Figs. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  in  pots  and  others  planted  out.  They 
had  produced  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  from  the  vigorous  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  and  the  numerous  fruit  spurs  and  buds 
they  gave  great  promise  for  the  future.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
I  observed  some  fine  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  and  a  few 
standard  Plums.  Mr.  Prince  informed  me  that  he  saved  his 
crop  of  Pears  and  Apples  from  being  destroyed  by  the  frost  by 
tying  bunches  of  hay  among  the  branches.  There  are  several 
fine  beds  of  Strawberries,  and  judging  from  their  luxuriant 
appearance  Mr.  Prince  evidently  understands  their  cultivation. 
Among  Broccolis  Snow's  White  Winter  was  found  to  be  in- 
valuable. 
I  may;  add  that_^Mr.  Prince,  the  gardener,  is  thoroughly 


practical  and  master  of  bis  profession.  He  received  his  early 
training  at  Lord  Londesborongh's  at  Grimston  Park ;  he  also 
served  at  Syon  House  under  Mr.  Smith,  now  of  Kew,  and  at 
Chatsworth.  As  a  garden,  both  extensive  and  complete,  Ring- 
wood  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  in  my  hurried  visit  I  have 
reluctantly  passed  over  many  features  of  interest  with  which 
the  place  abounds.  Mr.  Prince  is  about  to  leave  Ringwood, 
but  a  gardener  so  competent  is  not  hkely  to  be  long  dis- 
engaged.— E. 

CELERY  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 
That  this  is  a  very  favourite  vegetable  and  one  which  absorbs 
a  considerable  share  of  the  gardener's  attention  is  evident 
from  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  vendors  to  "  select,"  "  im- 
prove," and  offer  "new"  sorts  having  superior  claims  to 
public  notice. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  staple  garden 
crops — a  crop  for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  one  which 
must  have  a  high  system  of  culture  bestowed  on  it  to  bring  it 
to  perfection.  It  matters  not  how  small  a  garden  may  be. 
Celery  must  be  there ;  while  in  large  gardens  it  is  grown 
almost  by  the  acre,  and  in  "  market  fields"  many  hundreds  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  its  culture. 

Further  than  merely  growing  Celery  for  plain  table  use  a 
healthy  rivalry  is  manifested  in  perfecting  heads  of  the  most 
attractive  appearance  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  as  feats  of 
skill  sustaining  the  cultural  reputation  of  the  grower.  In 
some  districts — notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester— the  culture  of  Celery  is  almost  a  speciality,  and  the 
cultural  ability  of  many  amateur  gardeners  is  measured  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  at  the  "  Celery  show." 
These  exhibitions  which  are  common  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  manufacturing  towns  are  remarkable  for  the  gigantic  and 
otherwise  well- finished  "sticks"  which  the  growers  produce. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  heads  of  Celery  exhibited  upwards  of 
i  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from  10  to  12  lbs. 

As  an  exercise  in  kitchen  gardening  and  as  a  healthy  mode 
of  recreation  of  artisans  and  aspiring  gardeners,  high-class — 
that  is,  gigantic— Celery  culture  is  not  only  permissible  but 
recommend  able.  It  calls  into  action  good  and  useful  qualities 
which  are  seldom  brought  out  until  a  man  is  "  put  on  his 
metal."  Huge  and  perfect  heads  of  Celery  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  rich  and  highly  prepared  soil,  assiduous  and  unre- 
mitting attention,  and  hard  work.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  gardener ;  and  if  by 
an  attempt  to  grow  in  a  "  fancy  "  manner  this  or  any  other 
vegetable  these  qualities  can  become  fixed  as  a  part  of  a  man's 
nature,  the  lesson  will  prove  simply  invaluable  in  after-life. 
Celery-growing  is  first-rate  educational  work ;  for  if  a  man 
can  win  a  copper  kettle  at  a  great  Celery  show  he  is  not  likely 
to  fail  in  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetables.  The  hardest 
race  I  ever  ran  and  the  toughest  prize  I  ever  won  was  in  a 
Celery  race  near  a  large  town,  when  I  was  "  first  with  White 
and  second  with  Red."  I  fought  then  for  my  craft  and  not  for 
the  prize  as  such,  for  the  gardeners  of  the  district,  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted,  would  be  "  nowhere,"  while  I  was  resolved 
if  possible  that  they  should  be  "somewhere."  I  had  not 
taken  lessons  from  my  most  worthy  teacher  without  being 
impressed  with  a  feeling  to  hononr  my  calling,  and  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  my  power  to  make  it  respected  and  not  despised. 
Shall  I  state  how  I  won  that  coveted  prize  ? 

First  as  to  soil.  I  knew  that  it  must  not  only  be  rich  but 
rich  in  that  element  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  crop. 
What  that  element  is  and  where  I  was  to  obtain  it  was  not 
very  clear  to  me,  so  I  went  to  work  in  a  very  primitive  fashion 
in  working  out  a  problem  of  chemistry.  I  wished  to  place  in 
the  ground  not  only  food  for  plants  but  food  for  Celery. 
What  that  food  should  consist  of  I  took  as  guidance  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop,  and  resolved  that  what  it  had  took  out  of 
the  soil  I  would  endeavour  to  restore.  I  simply  therefore 
saved  all  my  Celery  trimmings  and  made  them  the  basis  of 
my  rot  heap  and  future  store.  The  trimmings  were  treasured, 
and  as  they  decayed  they  were  covered  with  soil— a  layer  of 
trimmings  and  a  layer  of  soil.  The  mixture  was  further  satu- 
rated with  the  strong  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  and  so  the 
compost  was  formed  which  won  the  prize.  I  have  never  grown 
such  Celery  since  as  by  that  mixture,  and  hence  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  rich  in  Celery  food. 

Next  as  to  sorts  and  preparing  the  plants.  The  Red  was 
Manchester  Red  and  the  White  Goodwin's  White.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  plants  I  knew  to  be  an  important  matter,  and  that 
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the  nsaal  mode  of  Bowing  the  seed  thickly  in  Beed  pans,  like 
raising  ro  many  Lobelias,  would  never  do.  I  therefore  made 
a  hotbed  of  manure  and  leaves,  knocked  a  frame  together  of 
four  boards  to  support  the  lights,  covered  the  bed  with  G  inches 
of  rich  light  soil,  and  on  this  bed  I  sowed  the  seeds  thinly — 
that  ia,  that  the  number  of  seeds  which  are  usually  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  a  pan  a  foot  in  diameter  were  scattered 
over  a  surface  of  ten  times  that  area.  The  seedlings  came  up 
an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  with  the  gentle  heat  below  and 
the  gentler  heat  above,  and  with  light  and  air  surrounding 
each  plant,  they  were  extraordinarily  robust.  I  knew  that 
when  my  seed  was  sown  in  March  that  at  least  one  of  my 
competitors  had  plants  in  pans  ready  for  pricking  out,  but  I 
was  not  disconcerted.  1  knew  his  plants  mast  receive  checks 
by  being  twice  transplanted,  whereas  mine  were  sufficiently 
thin  to  grow  unchecked  during  the  time  that  his  were  "  re- 
covering "  from  removals. 

Daring  the  first  week  in  j\lay  a  portion  of  the  plants  were 
transplanted  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and  in  Jane  they  were  planted  in  the  trenches.  Others  were 
left  thinly  on  the  seed  bed,  and  were  removed  from  thence  to 
the  trenches  without  any  intermediate  transplanting.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  size  of  these  plants  when  they  were 
planted,  neither  in  the  size  or  quality  of  the  Celery  when  it 
was  ready  for  use.  It  was  not  only  superior  to  my  neighbour- 
ing competitor  who  sowed  his  seed  in  pans  in  February  and 
grew-ou  his  seedlings  like  so  many  tender  flowers,  but  it  was 
superior  to  my  own  "early  row,"  the  seed  of  which  I  had 
Bown  under  glass  occupying  much  precious  room  in  growing-on 
my  young  plants. 

There  is  no  better  mode  of  raising  Celery  plants  for  any 
purpose  than  by  sowing  the  seed  very  thinly  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, so  thinly  that  the  seedlings  should  not  be  closer  to  each 
other  than  2  inches  ;  then  do  they  come  strongly,  grow  sturdily, 
and  only  one  check  is  necessitated  by  transplanting.  The  hot- 
bed on  which  the  plants  are  raised  comes  in  useful  for  ridge 
Cucumbers,  and  if  a  few  seeds  of  these  are  sown  in  the  bed  as 
soon  as  the  Celery  is  removed,  Cucumbers  or,  what  are  per- 
haps more  useful,  Gherkins  for  pickling,  will  be  freely  produced 
in  September.  If  also  a  few  lumps  of  Mushroom  spawn  are 
sprinkled  over  the  bed  before  placing  on  it  the  soil  for  raising 
the  Celery,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  crop  of  Gherkins 
in  September  will  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  in 
October  and  November.  Thus  what  at  the  first  glance  may  be 
considered  an  extravagant  provision — a  3-feet-high  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  manure  for  raising  Celery  plants — is  not  extravagant 
at  all,  but  is  really  an  economical  mode  of  growing  three  crops, 
any  one  of  which  is  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  preparation. 

The  trenches  in  which  my  prize  Celery  was  grown  were 
18  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and  made  rich  with  the  com- 
post above  mentioned.  The  plants  were  regularly  watered,  and 
when  established — not  before — a  slight  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  given  once  a-week,  and  washed  into  the  soil.  As  the 
plants  attained  strength  soot  and  guano  water  was  applied 
freely ;  indeed  the  boU  was  continually  moist,  and  as  the  roots 
protruded  through  the  surface  they  were  covered  with  manure. 

The  plants  were  tied-up  as  they  advanced  in  growth,  and 
each  was  enveloped  with  brown  paper.  Celery  collars  were  not 
then  invented.  The  paper  was  applied  in  several  folds,  and  six 
weeks  before  the  show  the  earth  was  applied.  The  result  was 
the  largest,  cleanest,  and  most  solid  Celery  I  ever  produced, 
and  the  labour  was  not  begrudged  when  the  prize  was  won. 

Yet  I  must  rule  that  that  mode  of  growing  Celery  for  a 
gentleman's  table  is  a  wasteful  mode — a  waste  of  manure, 
ground,  time,  and  labour.  Before  "  sticks  "  of  that  character 
can  be  presented  in  the  dining-room  four-fifths  of  them  must 
be  trimmed  away  and  be  sent  to  the  rubbish-heap  My  table 
Celery  is  produced  at  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  cost,  and 
the  quality  is  unimpeachable.  My  paper  is,  however,  too 
lengthy  for  further  details,  and  I  will  only  say  that  the  kinds 
I  find  most  satisfactory  for  everyday  use,  and  not  for  exhibi- 
tion, are  Turner's  Incomparable  White  and  Hood's  Dwarf 
Bed.  Sorts  larger  than  these,  and  altogether  good,  are  :  Eeds, 
Ivery'a  Nonsuch  and  Leicester  Beds ;  Whites,  Veitch's  Solid 
White  and  Dixon's  Mammoth.  These  are  suitable  for  home 
066  and  exhibition.  When  large  heads  are  especially  coveted 
I  recommend  as  Reds  Wright's  Grove  Bed  and  Manchester  Bed, 
and  as  Whites  Wright's  Grove  White  and  Goodwin's  White. 

For  any  purpose  I  advise  that  the  seed  be  sown  very  thinly 
on  a  slight  hotbed.  If  this  cannot  be  had  then  make  a  seed 
bed  6  inches  deep  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  in 
a  very  sheltered  place,  BOwing  the  seed  thinly  at  the  present 


time,  and  protect  with  glass.  This  is  much  preferable  to  sowing 
thickly  in  pots  and  raising  quickly  in  heat,  which  is  produc- 
tive, unless  special  care  is  exercised,  of  a  large  per-ceutage  of 
"bolted"  plants.  I  will  return  to  the  subject  of  Celery  oalture 
on  a  future  occasion. — E.  Fish's  Pcpil. 


FEUIT-TREE   COPINGS,  &c.— No.  8. 

I  FIND  that  though  copings  are  a  great  assistance  in  early 
summer  to  keep  insect  life  in  abatement  by  accelerating  the 
quick  growth  of  young  wood,  yet  after  a  certain  lime  (according 
to  season)  it  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  by  the  condition  of 
the  trees  that  the  copings  must  be  considered  a  great  disad- 
vantage if  they  are  fixtures.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be  the  case 
in  cold-lying  situations ;  I  should  not  have  found  it  so  at 
Maesgwynne  in  Carmarthenshire,  still  in  four  situations  out  of 
six  portable  copings  will  be  found  the  best.  It  is  possible — nay, 
probable,  that  in  one  season  in  a  half  dozen  we  may  find  it  of 
advantage  if  the  coping  were  to  remain  on  all  the  year.  This 
brings  to  my  mind  that  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  a  sliding  coping,  so  that  by  a  mere  pull  we  can  have  it 
down  or  up  as  required. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  subject.  I  find  after 
the  foliage  has  grown  to  its  full  size  or  nearly  so,  and  fruit  is 
"  out  of  danger,"  that  dry  winds  and  a  powerful  sun  are  drawing 
from  the  supplying  sources  of  the  tree.  There  is  a  stream  that 
cannot  be  well  met.  Insects  are  now  busy  setting  to  work, 
and  the  glass  coping  that  in  spring  fostered  a  rapid  growth  to 
the  deterioration  of  insects  is  now  doing  tho  reverse.  Red 
spider  takes  possession  of  the  tree.  Those  invigorating  dews, 
that  passing  shower — at  once  life  to  the  tree  and  death  to  the 
insects — are  kept  from  their  life-giving  mission  —  by  what  ? 
The  coping.  Can  we  draw  a  comparison  between  glass  coping 
and  glass  houses '!  Really  there  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween them.  Why  ?  The  glass  house  keeps  off  dews  and 
showers  I  admit;  but  we  can  moisten  the  beds,  walks,  &c,, 
in  a  house,  and  the  wind  has  little  or  no  effect  in  carrying  it 
away.  Not  so  the  borders  under  coping.  Moreover  in  syring- 
ing the  trees  in  a  house  we  find  the  moisture  to  remain  for  a 
considerable  time.  Not  so  ou  tho  trees  under  coping.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  see  the  good  of  having  the  coping  on  all  the  summer. 

My  experience  last  summer  somewhat  differs  from  the 
opinion  that  glass  is  a  non-conductor.  Trees  under  glass 
coping  here  require  a  far  greater  supply  of  water  than  those 
without  coping ;  still  worse,  I  found  red  spider  more  trouble- 
some than  the  year  before,  though  one  was  an  extra  dry,  the 
other  an  uncommonly  wet  year.  Judging  from  this,  one  is 
brought  to  think  that  glass  coping  must  extract  moisture  both 
from  the  foliage  and  of  course  from  the  soil.  If  I  am  right, 
this  again  points  to  portable  coping  as  the  proper  thing.  Have 
a  coping  of,  say,  2  feet  6  inches  wide  over  trees  growing  in  a 
dry  situation,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  a  short  life  for  them  if 
they  are  not  very  carefully  treated. 

There  is  another  most  disastrous  practice  if  not  avoided 
which  is  likely  to  bring  coping  into  disrepute — namely,  by  not 
allowing  space  for  ventilation  at  the  apex.  It  is  astonishing 
the  power  of  heat  that  accumulates  under  a  2-feet-6-inch  glass 
coping  under  a  bright  sun,  and  if  it  has  no  escape  will  do 
irreparable  damage  by  roasting  the  foliage  and  wood  and  in- 
creasing red  spider.  I  find  even  with  an  aperture  of  l|-inch 
with  a  fixed  coping  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  down  red  spider 
for  a  foot  or  so  on  the  top  of  the  trees.  I  would  not  have  less 
than  3-inch  ventilators  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  question 
will  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  rain  if  we 
give  this  ventilation  ?  I  presume  that  most,  if  not  all,  walls 
have  a  stone  coping  of  from  3  to  4  inches  at  least.  Under  this, 
then,  is  the  place  for  the  glass  to  be  placed,  leaving  the  space 
required  for  ventilation.  The  dropping  of  water  from  off  the 
stone  coping  must  be  carried  away  by  its  overlapping  the  glass 
for  an  inch  or  two. 

We  now  want  to  provide  against  driving  rains,  wind,  and 
frost.  A  perfect  glass  coping  is  yet  desirable.  At  times  we  want 
all  snug  and  close,  at  other  times  a  good  proportion  of  air 
playing  on  all  parts  of  the  tree  is  indispensable.  I  find  the 
most  economical  and  effectual  way  of  placing  the  screen  is  by 
having  a  row  of  galvanised  hooks  screwed  in  the  front  of  the 
coping  at,  say, 3  feet  apart.  I  like  good  tiffany  for  the  screen; 
it  seems  to  keep  out  frost  well,  and  is  less  cumbersome  than 
many  articles,  and  is  soon  diieJ  after  a  wet  night.  I  have  it 
made  up  in  long  lengths  and  bound  with  strong  wide  tape  to 
which  is  sewn  brass  or  galvanised  rings  on  one  side  to  corre- 
spond with  hooks  in  front  of  the  coping.    The  other  side  of 
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the  screen  we  sew  on  good  strong  corda  just  long  enough  to 
tie  to  a  rail  placed  witbin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground.  A 
man  can  plaoo  this  screen  or  remove  it  in  a  very  short  time 
with  a  rod  similar  to  those  used  by  a  shopman  to  place  his 
sharling  over  the  window.  When  this  screen  is  once  up  and 
tied  at  the  bottom  nothing  will  move  it.  It  ia  pleasant  to 
walk  along  inside  when  very  boisterous  without,  and  find  how 
snug  all  is.  You  can  watch  the  unfolding  of  the  flowers 
and  swelling  of  the  fruit.  One  can  disbud  sooner,  and  tend 
to  the  many  other  little  matters,  not  leaving  out  the  attention 
to  hardening-oft  bedding  stuff  or  earthing-up  the  few  early 
Potatoes  growing  under  the  wall,  all  without  exposing  oneself 
to  Ihe  outside  wind,  rain,  &c.  I  find  a  narrow  batten  of  wood 
a  hBudy  means  of  stopping-up  the  ventilating  openings  when 
required.  If  just  a  little  tight  it  can  be  driven  in  easily,  and 
removed  quickly  when  not  wanted. — John  Taylor,  Hardn-icke 
Grange, 

KILLING  EED   SPIDER. 

One  of  the  beet  means  of  eradicating  this  pest,  and  one 
which  I  have  successfully  practised  for  many  years,  is  by  creat- 
ing fames  of  sulphur  with  the  aid  of  heated  farnace  shovels. 
If  the  operation  is  performed  with  due  care  every  spider  will  be 
killed,  and  not  a  leaf  of  either  Vines  or  Cucumbers  will  be 
injured.  If,  however,  the  work  is  loosely  or  carelessly  done 
injury  will  inevitably  be  committed.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
real  danger,  for  a  safety  valve  is  always  present,  which  if 
regarded  will  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  My  mode  is  as 
follows : — 

On  the  evening  of  a  still  day,  and  after  the  house  containing 
the  spider  has  been  closed,  I  secure  the  aid  of  two  assistants. 
One  heats  a  shovel  at  the  fire,  and  runs  with  it  to  the  door  of 
the  vinery.  Here  ia  placed  a  careful  man  with  a  pot  of 
sulphur,  which  he  sprinkles  very  slightly  on  the  shovel,  and 
the  sulphur  at  first  burns  with  a  flame.  That  ia  the  danger 
signal.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  shovel  cools  and  the 
sulphur  smoulders,  showing  no  incandescence  whatever — that 
is  the  safety  valve.  At  that  stage  he  hands  it  to  me  inside  the 
house,  and  I  sprinkle  it  freely,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
fumes  are  emitted.  In  the  meantime  other  shovels  are  being 
prepared  outside.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  have  a  light  blue 
atmosphere,  and  as  soon  as  my  eyes  commence  smarting  I 
leave  the  house. 

In  the  morning  I  have  invariably  found  every  red  spider 
dead,  and  every  leaf  alive  and  uninjured.  The  slightest  in- 
candescence of  the  sulphur  inside  the  house  will  cause  injury 
to  the  foliage,  but  I  have  never  found  the  shghtest  harm 
result  if  the  precautions  named  have  been  duly  carried  out. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  none  need  err,  for  it  ia  easy  to  perceive 
when  the  sulphur  does  not  show  a  flame  outside,  and  as  easy 
to  know  when  one's  eyes  smart  inside  the  house.  I  have 
practised  the  plan  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  always  with 
the  same  result  of  killing  the  spider  and  not  injuring  the 
foliage  of  Vines,  Cucumbers,  or  Melons. — G.  W.  Y. 

[We  insert  this  letter,  knowing  the  writer  to  be  an  able  and 
experienced  gardener ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  urge  that  great 
care  is  needful  in  carrying  out  the  plan  which  he  details,  and 
on  no  account  should  it  be  attempted  by  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men.^Ens.j 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GARDENING. 

Geeenhouse  and  Fkameb. — The  first-named  structure  will 
now  be  gay  with  many  plants  in  flower,  and  as  they  come  in  let 
them  have  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  guarding,  however, 
agiiinst  any  sudden  change  of  temperature.  What  I  mean  ia  that 
after  a  plant  has  been  forced,  even  if  is  only  moderately,  the 
change  from  heat  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  will  frequently  cause 
the  plant  to  flag,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  undeveloped 
flowers  do  not  expand  at  all,  so  that  the  fickle  weather  of  March 
must  be  watched  and  air  given  accordingly. 

There  is  as  much  or  more  skill  in  completing  the  growth  of  a 
plant  after  it  has  flowered  than  there  is  in  bringing  it  into  flower. 
I  allude  to  such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Deutzias,  Heaths, 
and  such  other  plants  as  an  amateur  grows  in  a  general  way. 
Some,  such  as  the  above,  make  their  growth  after  flowering,  and 
therefore  when  out  of  bloom  must  have  a  genial  atmosphere 
afforded  them  to  complete  that  growth  so  necessary  to  the  nest 
year's  flowering ;  while  others  which  are  herbaceous,  snch  as 
Dielytras,  Bichardias,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  many  more  plants  which  make  their  growth  at  ihe  time 
of  flowering,  must  have  just  as  much  care  taken  of  them  as  the 
first  named,  and  not  be  thrown  aside,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    Unless  the  bulb  has  proper  time 


and  treatment  to  grow  and  mature  itself  it  will  not  flower  snc- 
cessfully  next  year.  So  far  it  has  been  too  cold  to  do  without 
a  little  fire  heat  at  night,  therefore  the  sort  of  plants  I  mention 
must  be  kept  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  be  syringed 
oocasionally ;  but  when  fine  warm  weather  seta  in  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  pits  or  frames,  and  kept  growing  by 
husbanding  the  sun  heat  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  matter  of  bedding  plants  they  may  be  safely  trusted  in 
glass  frames  now — that  is,  if  they  are  kept  close  until  better 
weather  sets  in.  When  watering  is  done  let  it  be  inthe  morn- 
ings of  fine  days  if  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  dry  them- 
selves before  the  evening. 

Prepare  a  temporary  place  for  the  Calceolarias  and  other  similar 
plants  that  have  been  stored  in  frames ;  meanwhile,  if  they  are 
making  too  much  growth,  take  the  tops  off,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  will  break  again  into  growth,  when  they  can  be  planted  out 
in  the  place  above  mentioned,  and  kept  protected  for  a  time  by 
day  and  night,  afterwards  be  exposed  if  the  weather  proves 
warm  and  fine. 

Propagate  at  every  opportunity  all  claases  of  bedding  plants, 
especially  those  of  small  or  dwarf  growth,  such  as  Alternantheraa 
and  other  slow-growing  plants.  These,  after  rooting,  should  be 
grown  in  heat ;  and  even  the  old  plants,  in  order  to  produce 
cuttings,  may  bo  potted  and  placed  in  a  Cucumber  frame ;  but 
they  ought  to  grow  rapidly  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  cut- 
tings, which  will  root  in  a  few  days. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Some  important  cropa  must  be  prepared 
for  now.  Successive  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  preceding  crops  are  above  ground,  and 
these  also  must  be  protected  by  ridges  of  earth  and  a  few  twigs 
placed  at  the  windward  side  of  the  rows.  Peas  cannot  be  had 
in  use  too  early,  and  the  crop  may  be  accelerated  a  week  by  a 
little  assistance  in  the  way  of  protection  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  growth.  Spinach  may  also  be  sown  between  the  rows  of 
Peas ;  or,  if  the  ground  is  acaree,  even  between  the  rows  of 
Eaapberries.  It  is  a  healthy  useful  vegetable,  coming  into  use 
quickly  after  being  sown,  and  should  be  more  frequently  seen 
in  amateurs'  gardens.  A  pinch  of  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli 
should  be  sown  at  once ;  it  is  indispensable  in  every  garden. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cottagers'  Kale,  and  Savoys  are  equally  service- 
able, and  seed  should  be  sown  without  delay.  'The  sowing  of 
later  crops  of  Broccoli  may  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two.  Sow- 
ings should  also  be  made  of  CauUflowera,  Lettuce,  Kadishea, 
not  forgetting  also  a  row  of  Paraley.  Potatoea  should  also  be 
planted  except  in  cold  and  heavy  soils.  The  sets  should  be 
carefully  prepared,  and  be  assisted  to  make  a  stout  sturdy  growth 
before  being  placed  in  the  ground.  In  light  soils  and  dry  situa- 
tions plant  early  and  deeply ;  but  in  soils  of  an  opposite  character 
it  ia  preferable  to  prepare  the  sets  and  aid  them  to  make  a 
healthy  growth  above  ground,  and  then  plant  rather  shallow 
early  in  April.  That  applies  to  clayey  ground  and  cold  diatricta. 
A  little  Celery  aeed  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  in  pots 
of  light  soil.  Do  not  sow  any  seeds  unless  the  soU  ia  in  a  free 
workable  state. 

Fruit  Garden. — The  blossom  buds  are  prominent  and  the 
weather  inclement.  Fruit  trees  on  walls  must  be  protected,  or 
there  ia  great  danger  of  the  crop  of  fruit  being  lost.  Sacking, 
sheeting,  netting,  straw  screens,  evergreens,  will  all  be  useful 
aids  in  producing  fruit  if  applied  and  also  removed  at  the  proper 
time.  The  protecting  of  fruit  blossoms  is  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  means  for  fruit-growing  are  incomplete  unless 
protecting  material  is  provided  to  shelter  the  trees  against  the 
piercing  winds  and  nipping  frosts  of  spring.  Many  trees  of 
Apples  and  Pears  produce  terminal  fruit  buds  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  These  must  be  picked  off  at  once,  in  order 
that  a  wood  bud  may  be  induced  to  break  and  continue  the 
extension  of  the  tree.  Many  young  treea  are  greatly  injured, 
if  not  ruined,  by  neglect  in  promptly  removing  terminal  fruit 
buda. — Thomas  Eecobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
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hardy  fruit  gaedeh. 
If  the  nailing  of  treea  ia  not  finiehed  it  ought  to  be  done  with- 
out delay.  The  Apricota  are  in  flower  on  south  and  east  walls, 
and  the  protecting  material  ought  to  be  fixed  and  ready  to  place 
over  the  trees  in  an  emergency.  Anything  sufficiently  thick  in 
texture  will  answer  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  it  is  cheapest 
in  the  end  to  obtain  a  good  article.  There  is  a  cheap  shading 
in  the  market  made  from  jute,  or  a  mixture  of  jute  and  flax. 
We  have  some  shading  now  which  is  likely  to  last  made  entirely 
from  flax.  It  coata  dd.  a  yard,  and  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  the  mixture  of  jute  and  flax  that  could  be  bought  25  per 
cent,  cheaper.  There  is  one  thing  which  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  the  best  material  is  made  generally  but  a  yard 
wide,  whereas  if  it  could  be  bought  as  wide  as  the  wall  is  high 
the  expenae  of  sewing  would  be  avoided.  Whether  the  wall  ia 
covered  with  protecting  material  or  not,  at  all  events  there  ought 
to  be  a  projecting  moveable  coping  which  should  extend  about 
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a  foot  out  from  the  wall.  It  may  be  of  wood,  elate,  or  glass ;  the 
former  is  easiest  managed. 

Many  gardeners  are  obliged  to  crop  their  fruit-tree  borders 
close  to  the  wall.  We  have  seen  Cauliflower  plants  so  reared, 
and  various  small  salads  for  early  use  ;  and  spring  flowers, 
especially  Violets  of  sorts,  are  brought  in  very  early  in  such  a 
position.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  space  at  least  3  feet 
from  the  walls  could  be  free  from  crops,  so  that  so  much  of  the 
ground  could  be  covered  with  decayed  manure. 

Where  the  walls  are  much  exposed  to  gales  of  wind  the  placing 
of  evergreen  branches  amongst  the  trees  as  a  shelter  may  be  a 
very  doubtful  advantage.  Some  growers,  especially  the  amateur 
class,  are  very  fond  of  digging  amongst  the  roots  of  their  trees. 
It  the  tree  does  not  bear  they  say,  "  Let  us  dig  about  it  and  dung 
it."  Very  often  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  ground  alone,  and 
for  stone  fruits  especially.  Should  the  soil  be  firm  the  mulching 
of  manure  will  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  will  also  pre- 
•vent  the  ground  from  cracking. 

The  ground  is  very  wet  yet,  and  the  Strawberry  bed  required 
weeding.  A  man  went  over  the  ground  first  and  picked  out  all 
but  the  very  smallest  weeds,  and  on  a  drying  day  last  week  the 
Dutch  hoe  was  run  through  between  the  rows.  All  ground 
under  fruit  trees  will  be  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  Keeping  the  hoe  at  work  early  in  the  seasoa  ia 
very  advantageous  to  all  the  trees  that  are  not  mulched. 

OECHAHD  HOUSE. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  now  expanding  their  blossom 
buds  on  the  trees  in  pots.  The  weather  continues  cold,  but 
there  has  been  sufficient  sunshine  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  house  by  day,  and  the  high  winds  are  an  advantage  to  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  When  the  weather  is  dull  and  close  it  is 
necessary  to  gently  shake  the  trees  daily  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
The  trees  require  water  only  about  once  a-week  as  yet  at  the 
roots,  and  it  is  well  to  be  careful  not  to  spill  any  of  it  about  the 
paths  or  borders  of  the  house.  Pear  and  Plum  trees  have  been 
brought  in  from  out  of  doors.  The  blossoms  of  the  Pear  trees 
were  considerably  advanced. 

VIKERIES. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  note  in  this  department.  In 
the  early  houses  the  flowering  period  ia  over,  and  the  fruit  seems 
to  have  set  very  well.  The  Vines  had  been  allowed  to  grow-on 
unchecked  until  a  few  days  before  the  flowering  period,  when 
all  the  laterals  were  stopped,  and  until  all  the  bunches  had 
flowered  there  was  no  more  stopping  or  tying ;  either  to  bend 
down  a  lateral  or  stop  its  growth  checks  it  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  is  very  undesirable  when  the  fruit  is  setting.  Some 
Grape-growers  recommend  the  temperature  to  be  a  little  lower 
at  the  lime  of  flowering.  Our  houses  are  kept  about  5°  higher, 
and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  aided  by  merely  shaking  the 
bunches  gently.  No  doubt  the  high  winds  have  been  of  some 
Bervice  in  distributing  the  pollen.  We  have  had  continued 
gales  from  the  west  for  the  last  ten  days. 

When  all  the  fruit  was  set  the  borders  had  a  good  watering 
with  manure  water.  The  inside  borders  of  the  late  vineries 
have  also  had  a  good  watering  with  manure  water.  The  Vines 
are  breaking  freely,  and  the  houses  are  now  kept  close. 

The  more  experience  we  have  with  keeping  late  Grapes  so 
much  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  importance  of  ripening 
them  early.  Late-ripened  Grapes  are  not  suificiently  firm  in 
the  flesh  to  keep  well  until  March  or  April. 

We  intend  to  inarch  some  of  the  Vines  in  the  late  houses  this 
season,  and  preparation  is  made  for  it.  The  most  complete 
union  is  made  by  uniting  green  wood  to  green.  We  allow  the 
shoots  to  grow  about  i  feet,  then  take  a  slice  of  each  about 
3  inches  in  length,  with  a  sharp  kaife  cutting  clean  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  growths,  bring  them  together,  and  tie  firmly  with 
soft  matting.  The  growth  on  the  stock  should  be  pinched-back 
to  a  leaf  above  the  union,  and  the  new  Vine  will  make  a  fine 
bearing  shoot  the  first  season  if  it  is  allowed  space  to  develope 
itself. 

Those  who  grow  Vines  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories  labour 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  not  only  when  the  Vines 
are  starting,  but  all  through  the  season.  Before  the  Vines  start 
in  spring  it  is  necessary  to  shade  the  bonne  for  Camellias  and 
other  flowering  plants,  and  in  the  summer  it  is  necessary  to 
shade  the  house  and  air  it  more  than  the  Vines  like.  If  New 
Holland  and  Cape  hardwooded  plants  can  be  removed  out  of 
the  house  from  the  end  of  May  Camellias  and  some  other 
plants  require  the  same  treatment  as  Vines — namely,  a  close 
and  warm  temperature  with  syringing  twice  daily.  If  a  supply 
of  flowering  plants  has  to  be  kept  up  in  the  greenhouse  during 
summer  it  is  much  better  not  to  grow  Vines. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

Some  of  our  plants  still  require  repotting,  and  they  will  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  If  plants  are  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  the  pots  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  a  liberal  shift  may  be 
given  to  them.  Others  may  be  unhealthy  from  the  compost 
becoming  sour ;  it  will  therefore  be  quite  as  necessary  to  repot 
them,  removing  the  sour  compost  and  repotting  in  smaller  pots. 
Nearly  all  the  stove  plants  are  now  growing  freely,  and  a  higher 


temperature  ia  necessary — not  less  than  G5'  at  night  with  an 
increase  of  from  0"  by  15°  by  day.  If  the  weather  is  dull  it  is 
not  well  to  try  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  from  artificial 
heat,  but  in  bright  sunshine,  even  with  a  shading  on,  80'  may 
be  reached ;  and  if  the  house  is  closed  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  with  this  temperature  much  less  artificial  heat 
will  be  required. 

Ixoras  are  breaking  freely,  and  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  to  be  freely  syringed.  The  climbing 
plants  are  now  starting  into  growth.  Our  object  is  to  keep  them 
free  from  insect  pests,  especially  mealy  bug.  If  this  pest  is  in 
the  house  it  will  find  its  way  on  to  Uipladenias,  Stephanotis, 
Cissus  discolor,  and  Hoya  carnosa.  The  young  growths  of  the 
above  twine  tightly  round  the  wires,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  do  this,  as  the  plants  cannot  be  loosened  down  with- 
out cutting  all  such  growths  oil. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  are  much  admired  by  some,  but  we 
had  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  them  and  had  to  discon- 
tinue their  culture.  To  grow  them  well  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  position  near  the  glass,  and  Achimenes  are  the  better  of  a 
little  bottom  heat.  The  pot  9  containing  the  tubers  should  now 
be  watered,  and  when  growth  has  commenced  they  should  be 
repotted.  The  plants  do  well  in  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat 
with  a  little  sand  and  decayed  manure  added,  draining  the  pots 
well.  No  plant  will  continue  in  health  if  the  pots  are  not  well 
drained  and  the  drainage  kept  free  from  loose  soil.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  superfluous  water  should  find  egress  freely  and  at 
once. 

All  free-growing  stove  plants  require  plenty  of  water,  but  it 
must  not  be  applied  when  the  plants  do  not  require  it.  There 
is  a  much  closer  connection  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  If  any  members  of 
either  are  gorged  with  food  when  it  is  not  required  they  will  not 
remain  long  in  health.  An  animal  will  not  drink  unless  it  is 
thirsty  (some  human  beings  have  not  so  much  sense),  and  a  pot 
plant  will  snffer  if  it  is  frequently  watered  before  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  exhausted  of  moisture.  Another  point  of  resem- 
blance ia  in  the  fact  that  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  one  as  the  other.  One  ia  often  asked  by  the  inex- 
perienced, "  How  often  must  I  water  my  plants  ?  "  Now  this 
all  depends  on  circumstances — whether  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  dry  or  moist,  and  whether  the  pots  are  full  of  active 
roots.  Every  cultivator  must  learn  from  experience.  If  cuttings 
are  not  yet  put  in  of  the  usual  aoftwooded  stove  plants  for 
flowering  in  autumn,  this  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

Many  of  the  Orchids  have  been  repotted,  and  others  have  been 
placed  in  fresh  baskets  or  on  blocks.  Some  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  shift  out  of  their  pots  or  baskets ;  these  have  been 
surfaced  with  fresh  compost.  This  is  a  good  time  to  shift  the 
large  genus  of  Dendrobinm.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as 
there  are  signa  of  growth.  We  have  in  flower  at  present  the 
very  beautiful  D.  lituiflorum.  This  is  a  more  elegant  plant  than 
D.  nobile.  It  very  much  resembles  D.  nobile  in  the  flowers,  but 
the  growths  are  more  slender.  This  ia  a  very  free-flowering 
speciea  that  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  collection.  There  ia 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  Orchid  peat  and  sphagnum  in 
some  districts.  Our  experience  with  many  Orchids  is,  that  if 
clean  crocks  are  used  aa  a  potting  material  this  is  often  better 
than  using  either  peat  or  sphagnum  for  Vandas,  Aerides,  and 
Saccolabiuma.  We  have  seen  plants  of  the  above  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  the  only  live  roots  were  those  that  had  been 
formed  above  the  compost,  all  that  had  run  into  it  being  found 
either  dead  or  dying.— J.  Douglas. 

HORTICDLTDEAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Seceetakies  will  oblige  ua  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Bristol    (Spring  Show).    March  22ad  and  23ra.     Mr.  G.   Webley,  Holm 

Wood,  Westbury-upon-Trym,  Uon.  Sec. 
Glasoow.    March  29tti,  May  luth,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F. 

Gilb.  Doughall,  161,  Canning  Street,  Sec. 
EoYAL  Caledonian  Hoeticdltoeal  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  Sth, 

and  September  13th. 
WEBTjirNSTEE  Aqoabiom.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  May 

SOth  and  3l8t,  July  5th  and  6th. 
Cetstal  Palsce,  Flower.    May  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  Jane  16lh  and  17th. 
TiTEBToN.    May  24th  and  25tb.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchestee  (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Brace  Fmdlay, 

Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec.  „  t,  ,-  -j 

Socthampton.    Jane  6th,  and  Aogaat  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fmdge, 

39,  York  Street,  Sec.  „.,      ,    _     , 

Sooth  Essex  (Leyton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Coi,    Wilmot    Road, 

Leyton,  Sec.  ,  _  „ 

Coventey.    Jane  19tb.    Mr.  T.  WUson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstose  (Eoses).     Jane  2l9t.    Mr.  Hobert  Bensted,  Bockatow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Spalding.    Jtmo  2l9t  and  22nd.    Mr.  O.  Kingston,  Sec. 
EXETES  (Roses).     June  23rd.     Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reioate  (Roses).    Jane  21th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer.  ^  ,  ,.    .,. 

Leeds.    June  2Sth,  29lh,  aud  3uth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeok,  Delph   iane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Fkome  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  R.  EaUy  Hon.  Sec. 
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SouTBPOitT.    JoJy  5th,  Gth,  7th.  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  MarMo,  Sec. 
Helensbdbgh  (Rnses).    July  12th  aud  13tb.     Mr.  .r.  Mitche'I.  Sec. 
"WuiDLEDON.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  B,  Linden  Cottages 

Hod.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roeea,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street.  Sec. 
ToNBBiDGE.    July  Uth.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 

Beighouse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jtssop  &  E.  Bawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (HorticultUTftl).    Aagu»t  2nd.     Mr.  K.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Clay  Cross.    Aoguat  15tb.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cfoeb,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
■Weston-super-Mare.    Aogust  15th  and  l6th.    Mr.  W.  B  Fi-ampton,  bee. 
Preston.    Augnst  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troushton.  Hon.  Sec. 
Shuewsbdey.    Aogust  16th  and  17tb.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hnn.  Sees. 
Taunton   Jjeane.     August   17th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clemtnt  Smith,  Hod.  Sees. 
Seaton  Burn.    Aagust  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (iDtemational).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Eaclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  HighHolborn,  liond.on.— Illustrated 
List  of  Prize  Farm  Seeds. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Eaton,  Norwich. — List  of 
New  Roses,  Clematises,  d-c. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  103,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Cata- 
logue of  Farm  Seeds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
•,*  All  correspoudence  ehonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Pablieher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  BubjectB  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Tax  for  Gardener  (St.  Georc/e).— \Ve  beheve  you  are  liable  to  pay  foi" 
him.  Ihe  tejm  "male  ferraut"  is  comprehtDsive,  even  if  the  Act  does  not 
Epecify  a  gardener,  but  we  daresay  it  does. 

HouH3  CF  'Work  (Puzzled].— Ihe  time  nsnally  required  of  wortmen  in 
gaideEB  is  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  ph.,  but  the  hours  are  generally  governed  by  the 
cnstcm  of  localities.  A  gardener  if  competent  and  having  an  interest  in  hia 
charge,  thould  be  allovred  rea.'^finable  latitude.  Such  a  man  will  not  be  afraid 
Ot  wotkiDg  earlier  and  later  than  the  houis  named  if  his  duties  require  it, 
and  he  shtuld  not  be  bouL.d  by  a  system  of  clockwork.  If  it  is  neceesary  to 
&x  a  stated  time  (or  woiking,  that  above  named  is  reasonable. 

Labour  Required  foe  Garden  (W.  li'.).— Much  depends  oa  the  size  of 
yonr  eeven  houses  and  two  pits.  If  large  and  to  be  well  managed  they  will 
afford  sufficient  occupation  for  one  man.  Ihese  bouses,  an  acre  of  pleasure 
groDcds,  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  should  be  well  kept 
by  two  men  with  the  assistance  of  a  stout  boy  in  summer. 

Plan  of  Garden  (Mrs.  ff.).— We  could  not  undertake  to  have  a  plan 
arranged  for  an  old-fashoncd  house  of  the  situation  of  which  we  know 
notbiog.  As  the  house  is  four  centuries  old,  geometrical  beds  in  front  would 
be  appropriate.  They  should  be  of  forms  corresponding  with  the  architec- 
tural lines  of  the  building  and  bo  surrounded  with  Box-edging. 

Tenant  Eemo\'ing  Trees  or  Shrubs  (E.  Jspinall). — No  tenant  has  a 
right  to  remove  a  tree  or  shrub  whether  he  or  anyone  else  planted  it,  whilst 
be  is  in  poBsesslon.  After  he  has  left  he  has  no  right  even  to  go  into  the 
garden. 

Pyramid  Pear  Trees  not  Bearing  (E.  F.  TT.).— The  trees  planted  sii 
years  ago  ought  to  be  fairly  furnished  with  fruitful  spurs.  We  can  only 
acccunt  for  their  not  being  so  from  their  gio'^ing  too  vigoronely,  from  in- 
attention to  summer  pmniog,  and  by  not  lifting  them  occasionally.  Pro- 
bably the  trees  have  been  tec  much  "  mulched  " — the  soil  too  rich.  We  h-id 
abont  a  bucdred  trees  in  a  Bimilar  state  to  what  you  deecril  e  yours  to  be, 
which  we  lifted  in  the  autumn  of  1874.'  They  are  now  very  full  of  bloom 
buds,  and,  if  the  seaeon  be  favourable,  will  no  doubt  bear  abucdantly.  Pay 
close  atteLtion  this  seaeon  to  eummer-pruDing,  aud  lift  the  trees  in  autumn 
BO  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  We  presume  the  trees  are  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  if  so  they  ought  to  thrive  in  a  low  situation. 

Broccoli  FOR  Scccesston  (Idem). — It  depends  upon  the  kinds  and  time 
of  t  owing  and  planting;  certainly  is  not  due  to  situation,  for  in  a  much  higher 
and  colder  oue  two  hundred  iniles  further  north  heads  have  been  cut  during 
the  past  three  weeks.  We  eow  Snow's  Winter  White  (which  is  the  kind  we 
are  now  cutting),  Backhouse's  Winter  White,  which  succesda  it,  Veitch's 
Spring  White,  Cooling's  MatclJesa,  Perkins'  Leamington,  Laude/s  Goshen, 
Bud  Sutton's  Perfection,  and  have  Broccoli  in  succession  from  February  to 
June.  With  Veitch's  Self-protectmg  Autumn  Broccoli  we  calculate  upon 
having  BroccoU  frum  November. 

pLrMBAGo  CAPENSia  NOT  FLOWERING  lldcm)  —It  is  probably  in  a  too  dark 
and  thudtdpo&ition,  or  may  have  too  much  root  space.  Allow  it  to  grow,  water- 
ing mr  derately  eo  as  to  induce  harder  closer-jointed  wood,  confining  pruning 
to  the  thorteiiing  of  very  strong  locgcrLtwths  and  the  removal  of  gi'Oss  irregu- 
larities, espoRing  it  to  as  much  to  light  as  practicable. 

Culture  of  Disa  grandiflora  (Mrs.  D.).— Grow  in  an  airy  greenhouse 
prottcted  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  otherwise  light.  Pot  in 
Bandy  bbrous  peat,  with  about  a  sixth  part  of  pieces  of  cbarcoal  intermixed. 
Drain  the  pot  one-third  its  depth,  and  place  an  inverted  saucer  in  a  pan  of 
water  kept  full,  the  inverted  one  on  which  the  pot  is  htotd  being  covered  with 
water  about  an  inch,  so  that  the  pot  containing  the  plant  will  have  that  depth 
of  wa'er.  When  rot  growing  this  moisture  will  be  sufficient,  but  when  in 
growth  water  overhead  with  a  rose  watering  pot  every  mLrning. 

Primula,  Cineraria,  and  Calceolaria  Seed-sowino  (i?.  TT'.  R ).— Sow 
the  Piimnla  and  the  Cineraria  seed  th^  firet  week  in  May,  aud  the  Ca'ceolaiia 
eeed  the  first  week  in  July  in  a  cold  frame ;  the  Primula  and  Cineraria  to  be 
placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  plants  have  a  pair  of  rough  leaves  pot-off 
singly  and  place  in  a  cold  frame,  growing  therein  dming  summer,  shifting 
into  larger  pots  as  required,  removing  to  the  greenhouse  in  October,  from 
which  frost  must  be  excluded. 


Butcher's  Broom  Berrying  (J.  H.  M.).—lt  is  a  hardy  shrub,  requiring 
only  to  be  crown  in  litjht  moderately  rich  soil  and  an  open  situation.  It  will 
already  have  been  or  be  in  flower,  the  berries  being  borne  on  the  margin  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  may  be  impregnated  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to 
ensure  their  setting. 

Culture  of  Double  Geraniums  (Inquirer).— Cat  them  back  now,  and 
repot  wh^n  they  have  madcfrefh  fihoote  about  an  inch  long,  removing  most  of 
the  o\i  soil,  repotting  in  tt  o  same  Kize  of  pots  as  before  used,  in  a  compost  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old  cow  dung  or  well-decayed  maoure.  and  a  sixth 
of  sand.  P*g  or  tie-down  the  shoots,  training  them  thinly  as  they  advance, 
potting  into  the  blofimiog  pots  about  the  middle  of  June,  up  to  which  time 
the  plunts  may  be  stopped.  Grow  after  May  in  a  cold  pit  with  abundant; 
ventJlation,  and  affurd  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  after  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  duly  attending  to  the  regulation  of  the  shoots  bj 
tying  out.  It  is  useless  jour  competing  if  you  will  not  use  stakes,  for  othera 
will  do  80,  and  have  very  much  better  shaped  and  larger  plants.  The  main 
thing  is  to  thow  those  aids  as  little  as  po.-sible,  and  to  keep  the  plants  well 
furnished  at  the  base,  compact  and  well  flowered.  Tricolor  aud  Bicolor 
Geraniums  are  judged  by  thtir  folia.;e — its  brightness  and  depth  of  oolourini?, 
and  those  which  have  the  finest  foliage  with  size  and  i-jmmetry  of  plant  will 
be  winners.  We  do  not  know  whnt  may  be  termed  the  proper  mode  of 
training.  Some  employ  wire-i,  others  stabes,  one  being  as  artificial  as  the 
other.  Plants  in  a  half-globe  form,  well  furnished  from  the  base  and  com- 
pact In  growth,  combining  fresbneiis  with  high  colouring  and  distinctneSB, 
are  to  be  aimed  at.    Sticks  and  wires  ought  to  be  quite  hidden  from  view. 

Heating  Fernert— Orchids  and  Ferns  (C.J.)— Your  house  ought  to 
have  piping  added  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  in  February  and  March 
10°  higher  than  at  present.  We  should  have  Ferns  at  the  moister  i-ide  or 
part,  and  Orchids  at  the  di-ier.  You  do  not  eay  how  many  p'ants  you  will  have 
accommodation  for,  but  we  name  a  dozen  of  each — viz..  Ferns:  Adiantuma 
gracillimum,  farleyense,  and  concinnum  latum,  Asplenium  pra^morsum,  Chei- 
lanthes  Borsigianx,  DdV<liia  teuuifolia  btricta,  Drynaria  qutrcifolia,  Nephro- 
li-pis  davallioidtH,  Platycerium  alcicorne  major,  Polypodium  appendiculatum, 
Pteria  tricolor,  Nothoc'jcna  trichomaujides,  and  Platyloma  brachypterum. 
Orchids:  MasdevaUia  Harryana,  Cattleya  Mossis,  Dendrobium  BensouitB, 
Laelia  pnrpnrata,  Dendrobium  Parishii,  Epidendron  macrochilum,  E.  vitel- 
lioum,  Odontngiossum  Alexandra},  O.  grande,  Dendrobium  flmbriatum, 
D.  oculatum,  Cattleya  cri^pa  supeiba,  and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  In  the 
sunlesfl  pit  we  should  have  Hymenophyllums  and  Trichomanes,  and  it  need 
not  be  heated,  being  open  to  tho  house  from  which  it  will  derive  sufficient 
warmth.  Perhapg  we  have  misunderstocd  your  letter;  the  sunlefs  pit  may 
only  be  another  term  for  the  north  house  you  wish  for  Ferosand  Orchids,  and 
which  will  not  ace  'mmodate  mora  than  the  plants  we  have  named.  Ficus 
repens  will  cover  the  wall8  perfectly.  Nepenthes  and  Anthurium  Soberzer- 
ianum  would  do  well  iu  suuh  a  house,  but  i^'alms  and  Begonias  would  be 
better  in  the  stove. 

Stove  Climber  for  Hoof  (Jcfsm).— The  best  four  may  be  Clerodendron 
Balfourii,  Stephanotis  floribuuda,  Paasiflora  princepg,  and  Ipomaea  Horofailiffi. 
The  best  remedy  for  green  aphis  infesting  Adiantums  is  fumigation  with 
tobacco,  taking  care  not  to  overdo  it,  or  the  young  fronds  will  be  injured. 

Stopping  Lapageria  rosea  (M.  R.  H.). — Allow  it  to  grow  at  its  "own 
sweet  will,"  not  stopping  it,  but  give  it  plenty  of  space,  aud  it  will  reward 
you  accordingly  with  abundance  of  bloom.  We  advise  you  neither  to  stop 
nor  cut  away  other  than  worn-out  shoots.  It  will  not  bear  stopping,  and  to 
cut  away  the  young  shoots  ia  to  destroy  the  future  flowering. 

Budding  Mareohal  Niel  Rose  (F.  W.  H.).—lt  will  succeed  on  the  Briart 
but  requires  to  bo  grown  m  a  warm  sbeltered  &ituation,  or  will  do  no  good  as 
a  standard.  We  have  no  experience  of  it  worked  with  a  Perpetual,  but  it 
would  no  doubt  succeed,  the  Perpetual  being  a  free  grower. 

Shifting  and  Propagating  Carnations  (Idem). — Shift  the  plants  into 
the  10  or  11-inch  blooming  pots  the  tecjod  week  in  April.  Take  pipings, 
which  are  what  we  presume  you  mean  by  cuttings,  at  the  close  of  June  or  thfl 
early  part  of  July,  a  slight  hotbed  being  necessary.  Layering  is  a  more 
certain  mode  of  propagatijn,  it  be.ng  performed  at  the  close  of  July  or  early 
August. 

White  Seedling  Cineraria  (A.  F  0.).—lb  is  a  fine  flower  for  border 
purposes,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  florist  for  exhibition. 

Grafting  Pear  Trees  (F.  J.).— Yon  must  not  allow  any  growth  from  the 
stocks,  and  if  the  lower  branches  are  near  the  ground  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  cut  them  close  off  to  ihe  tree,  you  must  graft  them;  insert  grafts  also  oa 
to  the  main  stem  when  it  is  cut  down. 

Treatment  of  Young  Peach  Trees  { W.  E.).— As  they  are  recently  planted 
cut  the  young  growths  back  to  half  their  length. 

Gbafiing  Apple  Tpees  (Wtml.— You  may  ineert  the  grafts  as  Foon  as 
the  stock  shows  eit^ns  of  growth.  The  grafts  shculd  be  taken  from  the  trees 
b  fore  they  start  into  growth.  They  may  be  laid  into  the  ground  until  it  iB 
time  to  use  tbem. 

Propagating  Thorn  (Idem).—Vf0  do  not  know  Ihe  name  of  the  Thom 
that  fljwers  at  niebt.  All  the  varieties  of  Tborn  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  common  White  Thorn.    Now  is  the  time  to  graft  them. 

Sowing  Fuchsia  Seed  (P.  7".  B.).— Sow  the  seed  at  once  in  pots  or  pans 
well  drained,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a 
free  admixture  of  sand.  Soatttr  the  seeds  evenly,  and  cover  them  about  an 
eiyhth  of  au  inch  deep  with  fine  toil.  The  seeds  we  presume  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  pulp  of  tho  pods  when  gathered,  if  not  the  seeds  must  at 
sowing  bu  removto  from  tie  pods.  Place  in  a  hotbed  and  keep  moist, 
shifting  the  seedlicgs  into  einglo  pots  when  they  can  be  well  handled,  and 
when  established  in  the  small  pots  remove  to  a  greenhouse. 

Sowing  Anemone  Seed  (/(few).— Sow  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August,  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  sunny  pcsition,  covering  half  an  inch  deep. 

Growing  Vines  in  Stove  Pit  (S.  M.  L,).— The  pit  is  in  the  first  place 
too  small  for  Vines  to  grow  in  permanently,  and  the  house  being  a  stove  the 
Vmes  will  not  have  the  icquired  rest  in  winier,  nor  due  air  for  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Pot,  \  ines  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  but  yon 
will  only  be  able  to  fruit  them  one  year,  and  either  raise  or  purchase  freah 
canes  for  succeeding  seasons.  Pai'ticulurs  for  raising  the  Vines  are  given  by 
Mr.  Duuglas  in  last  week's  Journal,  p&ae  199.  With  Vines  in  pots  you  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty.  The  pit  could  be  filled  with  fermenting  materials— a 
mixture  of  leaves  and  stable  manure— so  as  to  raice  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
which  will  assist  the  Viue-i  rooting  and  breaking  freely,  and  the  roots  per- 
meating the  fermenting  materials  would  tend  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
crop.    The  pots  ought  not  to  bo  plunged  ia  a  higher  bottom  heat  than  75'^. 
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Improving  a  Lawn  (A.  B.  C).— Clear  away  as  mnch  of  the  moss  as 
poeaible  by  soratchiog  with  an  irou  rake,  and  drusa  immedintely  with  a  rich 
compost  contaiuin^^  a  sisth  of  lime,  applying;  half  au  inula  thick.  Rako 
thoroughly  about  the  miiUUe  of  April,  aud  sow  8  Ibbt.  of  FuMtuua  duiiuBcula, 
la  lbs.  of  CyuoHurua  criatatus.  8  lbs.  of  Festuoa  tenuifolia,  4  lbs.  of  Poa  notno- 
raliB  bompervireuB,  i  lbs.  of  Trifoliuni  lepeua,  aud  8  lbs.  of  TrifoUuni  mitiufl, 
in  m  xture  for  one  acre,  rolling  well  alter  sowing.  If  tho  suiface  is  vory 
rough  aud  uneven  have  the  ground  well  dug  an!  made  level  before  sowing 
the  KOtidt?. 

SfMMEa  CfABDEN  Flowers  {Tih-m).~By  Bowing  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annualct  you  may  have  a  go<td  display  uf  bloom  in  your  borders  from  Juue  to 
Butumu,  but  Asters  and  stocks  will  not  alone  give  it.  A  few  hardy  anuuaU 
afe — Aiyasuui  maritioium,  Baitonia  aurca,  Calandrinia  grandidora,  Cbry- 
Banthomums  cariuatum,  Donuetti,  aud  Djuble  Ooldeu,  EryHimum  Peruff^- 
kiauiim,  Leptosiphon  densillorua  and  albua,  Naaturtium  Kiug  of  Tom 
Thuiubd  scarlet,  ditto  golden,  Sipouaria  calabrica  and  alba.  Half-hardy— 
Asters,  ^to^;ka,  Phlos  Driimmondi,  dwarf  Scabious,  Petunias,  Agoratum  Im- 
perial Dwarf,  and  Senecio  ele^ans. 

Manuring  Vegetaeles  (Wem).— Top-dress  with  any  solid  manure  you 
oan  command,  and  water  abundantly  during  growth  wi'h  liquid  manure. 
House  sewage  for  the  8eakale  ^nd  Asparagus,  and  other  crops,  diluted  with 
six  times  its  volume  of  water,  or  guano  1  lb.  to  twenty  gallons  of  woter  will 
be  boneticiol. 

DoBYANTUES  Palmeki  AND  D.  EXCELSA  (J.  TF.).— Wo  quo'e  the  following 
from  Mr.  Bull's  catalogue: — *' This  is  described  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  well 
versed  in  plants,  as  one  of  the  finest  productiona  of  the  colony  of  Queensland. 
It  IB  iuuna  in  one  small  patch  on  the  mountains  of  that  region,  oud  about 
two  hundred  miles  distan'.  from  the  near,  st  towuhliip.  lu  its  habit  of  growth 
it  is  described  as  resembling  the  commoner  D.  exuelsa,  but  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  are  less  pointed,  and  the  thimblL-sbaped  cup  is  more  distinct.  The 
plants  have  a  stout  bulbous  base,  clothed  with  the  lemains  of  the  imbrictited 
leaves.  These  are  elongate,  narrow  lanceoJate,  3  tu  4  inches  wide,  quite 
smooth,  narrowed  downwards  into  a  channelled  margiuate  stalk-like  portion, 
which  widens  below  so  as  to  clasp  the  bulb,  and  tapers  upwards  lnti>  a  long 
narrow  point.  The  flowers  form  a  pyramidttl  ppike  12  to  18  mchea  hi^h  and 
10  to  12  inches  broad,  the  flowers  being  red,  witn  the  centre  lighter,  almost 
white.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  ia  describtd  by  those  who  have  seen  it 
in  its  native  home  as  being  greatly  superior  in  beauty  to  the  older  and  mora 
familiar  species."  D.  excelsa  ia  familiarly  knuwn  as  the  Giaut  Lily  of 
Australia.  The  plant  does  not  flower  until  it  attams  a  large  size,  when  it 
then  throws-up  a  tall  spike  surmounted  with  an  umbel  of  crimson  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers.  It  grows  freely  in  pandy  loam  and  peat.  A  conservatory  ia 
the  most  proper  place  for  it,  as  the  flower  stem  grows  to  a  great  height  before 
the  flowers  expand.     It  is  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  for  1814. 

Names  of  Fruits  (IT.  K.  A.}. — Isle  of  Wight  Pippin. 
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TELEGBAMS. 


This  may  seem  a  subject  on  which  nothing  can  bo  said ;  bnt 
we  really  cannot  let  the  matter  pass  unnoticed,  for  in  these  days 
of  cheap  telegraphy  messages  are  sent  broadcast  all  over  the 
land.  Poultry  people  are  of  course  not  exempt,  and  if  a  bargain 
happens  to  be  advertised  through  any  medium,  and  the  post 
cannot  conduct  the  order  sniHoieutly  quickly,  a  telegram  is  dis- 
patched. This  is  all  very  well  when  the  porterage  is  paid  or 
when  the  receiver  comes  within  the  radius  of  a  free  delivery ; 
but  this  is  hardly  ever  talien  into  consideration,  and  the  message 
is  often  duly  dispatched  when  perhaps  on  its  arrival  2».  or  more 
has  to  be  paid  for  porterage.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Smith  only  has  seen  the  bargain  in  tho  advertisement  and 
thinks  of  a  telegram,  but  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  have 
also  noticed  it,  and  they  also  "  wire."  But  unfortunately  the 
numerous  would-be  purchasers  will  not  agree  to  the  decision  of 
King  Solomon  and  divide  the  bargain ;  but  only  one  can  have 
it,  and  the  unfortunate  vendor  is  several  shillings  out  of  pocket 
from  the  other  parties'  messages. 

Not  only  are  these  telegrams  sent  right  and  left  for  advertised 
articles,  but  when  a  good  bird  makes  hia  debut  at  a  show  perhaps 
several  want  to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  off  goes  a  telegram  to 
the  owner,  who  no  more  wants  to  sell  it  than  he  does  his  own 
shadow.  But  still  he  has  very  likely  to  pay  the  porterage  of 
these  unsolicited  telegrams.  And  many  more  such  cases  there 
are.  Perhaps  a  sold  bird  is  due  at  its  new  home  on  a  Wednesday 
night.  It  is  delayed  at  some  junction,  and  does  not  turn  up  till 
Thursday  morning ;  but  in  the  interval  a  telegram,  or  perhaps 
two,  have  been  sent  off,  and  a  heavy  porterage  has  had  to  be 
unnecessarily  paid,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  our 
greatest  breeders  and  exhibitors  live  in  the  country  far  from  a 
delivery  office.  We  will  give  au  instance  or  two  of  such  cases. 
We  had  to  telegraph  to  a  distant  county  the  other  day,  and  not 
knowing  the  distance  from  the  office  we  left  half  a  sovereign  on 
deposit  for  the  same,  and  were  horrified  to  fiud  our  chaoge  when 
next  we  called  was  2s.  out  of  the  10s.  Now  if  that  good  party 
had  received  half  a  dazen  such  messages  in  reply  to  an  adver- 
tisement or  any  such  thing  he  would  have  had  to  pay  8s.  on  a 
message,  for  somehow  those  little  items  are  never  or  rarely 
repaid.  Again  :  a  friend  of  ours  last  year  advertised  a  pair  of 
prize  Bantams  for  £3  3s.,  but  by  a  slip  of  the  compositor  the  j£3 
was  omitted,  and  only  3s.  appeared  as  the  price  of  the  birds. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  from  when  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared no  less  than  nine  telegrams  were  handed  in,  and  2s.  to 
pay  on  each.  The  next  day  brought  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  enclosing  post-office  orders  and  stamps.     Everyone 


was  clamorous  for  the  birds,  but  when  the  announcement  ap- 
peared again  corrected  in  the  next  week  no  one  bought  them  ; 
and  apart  from  the  trouble  the  owner  was  actually  18).  out  of 
pocket  by  the  telegrams.  And  so  we  could  go  on  with  many  such 
recollections,  for  we  have  always  been  located  in  the  country; 
and  though  our  messages  only  cost  1.5.  each  for  delivery,  still 
those  shillings  unnecessarily  expended  would,  as  a  friend  said 
the  other  day,  go  some  way  towards  paying  tho  annual  corn  bill. 
Of  course  no  one  is  compelled  to  take  in  these  messages,  and 
can  decline  to  do  so,  for  in  fact  we  know  of  some  who  always 
make  a  point  of  so  doing;  but  then  there  is  so  much  risk  in 
doing  BO,  for  the  message  may  be  to  tell  of  some  dear  one's 
illness,  or  maybe  only  to  ask  if  we  have  any  "prize  Cochins  for 
sale  now  laying  and  fit  for  exhibition  ia  good  company  at  8s.  Gd. 
each;"  for  these  latter  words  were  actually  used  in  a  telegram 
to  our  knowledge. 

Now,  apart  from  troiible  and  inconvenience,  these  litlle  sums 
soon  make  up  a  large  one,  and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  make 
people  pay  them  ;  and  so  the  moral  is  that  telegrams  should  not 
be  sent  so  much  at  random  unless  it  is  known  that  where  they 
are  going  to  they  will  come  under  free  delivery,  or  else  a  deposit 
should  be  left  at  the  office  for  delivery  charges,  when,  as  soon 
as  it  is  ascertained  what  they  amount  to,  the  balance  can  ha 
returned.  Of  course  with  people  that  are  known  to  each  other 
this  need  not  be  done,  fur  the  one  would  know  that  the  other 
would  refund  the  porterage  money ;  but  in  those  oases  where 
there  is  no  previous  knowledge  more  care  should  be  really  taken 
in  this  matter. 

This  may  seem  a  long  story  on  an  unimportant  matter,  but 
the  evil  seems  to  be  a  growing  one,  and  we  have  been  asked  by 
two  or  three  who  have  been  martyrs  only  in  the  last  month  to 
give  the  subject  notice.  We  feel  sure  that  most  persons  will 
agree  that  it  is  something  which  can  be  and  should  be  remedied, 
for  a  little  trouble  and  care  would  stop  all  this  inoonvenienoe 
and  expense. — W. 

ME.  GEEVILLE  HODSON  THE  POULTRY 
JUDGE  AT  HOME. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  wondered  as  to  what  becomes  of  poultry 
judges  when  they  are  not  judging.  Are  they  packed  up  with 
the  pens  and  labelled,  "  Not  wanted  till  next  show  ?"  or,  like 
little  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  do  they  become  smaller  and 
smaller  and  are  then  placed  inside  a  pen  ?  And  when  next  show 
day  comes  round  do  they,  like  the  aforesaid  little  Alice,  lengthen 
out  telescope  fashion  and  become  big  again  ?  Anyhow  they 
always  look  very  much  the  same.  There  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Teebay,  who  looked  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  just  as  he 
always  had  done— just  as  if  he  had  never  undressed  since  he 
judged  ton  years  ago.  There  is  worthy  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  is 
almost  equally  unaltered,  may  he  long  remain  so  ;  and  "our" 
Mr.  Baily,  who,  splendid  type  of  English  manhood,  looks  large 
and  fine  as  ever.  Then,  yes,  there  is  also  my  aristocratic  and 
cheery  friend  Mr.  Hodson,  who  looks  just  the  same  as  ever— as 
fresh  as  a  windy  morn.  Can  there  be  some  hygienic  and  health, 
giving  power  in  poultry-judging?  Does  the  bracing  air  of  the 
country  come  in  the  feathers  of  tho  birds  ?  Well,  I  know  not. 
Still,  these  poultry  judges  do  keep  up  a  most  enviable  sameness 
of  appearance.  What  powerful  beings  they  are  too— what  lords 
of  the  ascendant !  There  are  barriers  none  dare  cross  save  and 
except  the  judges ;  afterwards  crowds  may  jostle,  but  while 
they  are  judging  they  have  the  space  all  to  themselves.  They 
cause  exhibitors' hearts  to  quake  and  quail,  to  bound  with  joy 
or  sink  in  despair.  No  wonder  monarchs  with  such  unlimited 
powers  look  so  well  and  carry  themselves  so  bravely  year  after 
year.  But  again  I  ask,  What  becomes  of  the  poultry  judges 
when  not  judging  ?  What  and  where  are  these  monarchs  when 
not  on  their  throne  ?     What  are  they  at  home  ? 

Now  I  had  visited  and  seen  the  home  of  many  a  poultry  and 
Pigeon  fancier— had  strolled  in  the  garden  of  many  a  rosarian, 
but  I  had  never  seen  a  poultry  judge  at  home.  Having  met  Mr. 
Hodson  many  years  at  various  shows,  and  "  chummed  up,"  a.s 
naturally  we  should,  he  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  his 
home  in  Somersetshire.  He  lives  in  an  historic  country  not  far 
from  where  the  last  battle  on  English  ground  was  fought,  and 
between  the  towns  of  Bri.lgewater  and  Taunton,  the  latter  place 
having  one  sad  historic  remiuisoenoe,  that  of  the  bloody  assize 
of  Judge  JeSeries  after  the  afore- alluded-to  battle  of  Sedgemoor 
but  Ta°unton  bears  on  its  face  no  scars  of  the  past,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  aud  most  cheerful  of  English  country  towns ; 
but  the  Sedgemoor  country,  redeemed  in  olden  times  from  the 
sea,  is  naturally  low-lying  and  unpicturesque.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Hodson  was  a  great  breeder  of  Sebright  Bantams,  the  especial 
Bantams  of  our  small-fowl-loving  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and 
that  be  had  come  to  the  front  of  late  year.i  with  some  splendid 
Blue  Dragoons.  I  was  sure,  then,  for  all  reasons  that  I  should 
have  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  visit  when  on  a  brilhant  Septem- 
ber day  I  stepped  into  the  railway  for  Bridgewater.  It  will  be  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  school  boards  and  railways,  before  Somer- 
setshire folk— that  is,  genuine  out-lying  Somersetshire  folk,  lose 
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tbeir  strong  local  accent  and  peculiarities.  Their  county  is  far 
away  from  the  heart  of  England — on  a  spur,  bo  to  speak,  of  the 
island.  No  streams  of  people  from  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  in  the  midland  shires,  are  constantly  passing 
through  it  to  the  metropolis.  No  drawling  Scotch  or  "  burring  " 
Cnmherland,  or,  strangest  of  all,  no  Lancashire  dialect  is  heard 
by  "  Zommerset  folk."  Other  habits  from  other  parts  are  not 
brought  to  them,  for  the  Cornish  miners  remain  at  home,  so  do 
the  Devonians,  and  Somerset  men  are  home-keepers  as  well. 
It  was  only  in  a  time  of  national  need,  snch  as  that  of  the 
armada,  that  Macaulay  could  have  written  of  them — 

"  The  fisher  left  hia  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar'a  elittering  waves, 
The  ragged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves." 

Hence,  I  think,  lies  one  great  attraction  of  the  western 
counties.  In  natural  beauties  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  they 
remain  strong  in  the  local  peculiarities  which  have  descended 
from  their  ancestors.  Somersetshire  might  take  as  her  motto, 
"Always  the  same." 

Thinking  these  thonghts,  calling  upon  memory  and  former 
reading,  and  trying  to  realise  the  times  of  James  and  poor  Mon- 
mouth and  William  of  Orange,  when  Somersetshire  saw  great 
Bights,  I  reach  Bridgewater,  and  a  short  drive  past  a  most  pio- 
turesque  church  tower,  that  of  North  Petherton,  and  the  quick- 
paced  horses  bring  me  to  Mr.  Hodsou's  door,  which  I  reached 
by  a  pleasantly  circuitous  drive,  so  much  better  than  a  straight 
one.  "What  a  bright  sunny  house !  and  what  a  capital  croquet 
lawn !  were  my  first  thoughts.  Luncheon  over — for  even 
poultry  jadges  and  poultry-show  critics  must  eat— and  I  pro- 
ceed with  Mr.  Hodson  to  inspect  hia  birds.  A  nice  home  and 
plenty  of  land,  lots  of  roomy  old  buildings,  good  west-country 
orchard,  telling  of  cider  in  plenty  in  parlour  and  kitchen; 
apple  trees,  and  such  crops  of  apples !  and  such  healthy  faces  ! 
enough  to  fill  "  our  Doctor  "  with  delight ;  more  buildings  and 
a  couple  of  park-like  fields.  Verily,  brother  Hodson,  thou  hast 
a  charming  home  for  one  like  thyself,  able  to  enjoy  the  country 
and  appreciate  aright  horse,  and  dog,  nnd  fowl,  and  Pigeon. 
But  I  am  proceeding  too  rapidly.  Imagine  house  and  gardens, 
and  orchard  and  fields  lying  on  a  gentle,  very  gentle  slope,  and 
beyond,  in  view  from  the  higher  parts,  a  regular  Somersetshire 
valley  ;  while  far  off,  very  far  off,  comes  in  a  bit  of  a  range  of 
Somersetshire  hills. 

Now,  good  reader,  we  will  trot  back  in  thought  to  the  house 
and  its  sunny  front.  Walking  away  garden-wise  first  is  a  little 
aviary  where  Canary  and  English  Finches,  and  Java  Sparrows, 
Love  Birds,  and  White  Doves  dwell  at  ease  and  in  enjoyment ; 
capital  young  ladies'  pets,  and  here  the  pets  of  young  ladies. 
Crossing  to  the  stable  yard  at  one's  feet  run  a  number  of  Silver 
Sebright  Bantams.  Mr.  Hodson  has,  I  believe,  been  a  lifelong 
breeder  of  Sebrights,  and  has  been  very  successful  with  them ; 
and  many  have  gone  from  his  yards  straight  to  the  prize  pen. 
He  has  the  clear  white  Silvers  which  have  in  some  recent  in- 
stances come  to  the  front.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  Mr.  Hodson  believes  that  the  original  Silver 
birds  of  Sir  John  Sebright  were  not  clear  white  silver,  but  creamy. 
This  agrees  with  my  belief;  for  I  remember,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  creamy  Silvers,  and  not  white  Silvers,  and  Gold  and  Silver 
coming  in  the  same  brood.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  disparage 
the  new  clear  SUvers,  but  only  to  speak  of  the  creamy  birds 
being  the  original  as  a  fact  in  poultry  lore ;  and  all  facts,  espe- 
cially in  poultry  lineage,  are  valuable.  I  rejoice  much  at  the 
greater  number  of  Sebrights  now  bred  and  shown  ;  for  with  no 
wish  to  offend  the  lovers  of  other  Bantams  — Black,  White, 
Game,  &o. — certainly  the  Sebrights  must  hold  the  first  place. 
Then  there  is  none  of  that  horrid  dubbing  among  these  Ban- 
tams; and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  as  to  feather  of 
all  poultry.  I  may  notice  in  passing  that  Mr.  Hodson  grows  a 
great  quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  iu  these  his  Bantam 
chicks  run  in  the  hot  weather. 

Leaving  a  walled  and  apparently  productive  frnit  and  vege- 
table garden  to  the  left  I  proceed  outwards  to  the  Bantam  houses 
proper,  passing  that  regular  "  Zomerzet"  orchard.  The  Bantam 
houses  are  old  buildings  adapted  to  a  new  purpose.  Here  let  me 
note  that  there  is  many  a  country  house  far  away  from  London 
which  has  long  straggling  premises,  and  many  old  offices,  sheds, 
&o.  Now  these  with  a  little  alteration,  and  good  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  may  with  very  little  expense  be  made  to 
suit  a  poultry  amateur.  No  need  of  new  poultry  houses  badly 
built  and  costly,  as  now  masons  and  carpenters  make  them  in 
these  days  of  high  pay  and  hasty  workmanship.  Here  I  found 
an  old  building  turned  into  six  poultry  pens— cheap  divisions 
inside- wire  netting  outside  for  the  separate  runs.  A  part  of 
the  back  is  made  as  a  passage  running  the  whole  length,  from 
which  passage  the  birds  can  be  seen  inside  their  pens  without 
the  necessity  of  entering  the  pens,  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
frightening  and  scaring  wildly  the  inhabitants. 

First  pen.  Gold  Sebrights,  some  very  good  birds.  Second, 
also  Gold  Sebrights.  Third,  Indian  Game  Bantams  quite  of  the 
Malay  type,  some  Dark  and  somo  Light.  These  birds  might  be 
called  miniature  Malays  or  Malay-Bantams.  Fourth,  Gold  Se- 
brights.    Fifth,  Mauritius    Sechelle  Bantams,  to  me  a  new 


variety.  Sixth,  round  the  corner,  a  promising  lot  of  Silver 
Sebrights.  The  size  of  these  Bantam  houses  inside  is  !>  feet 
by  7,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  mould  for  flooring.  Ob,  the 
advantage  of  having  plenty  of  land  !  The  runs  are  15  feet  by  7. 
These  lovely  Bantams  are  worth  walking  many  miles  to  in- 
spect, and  what  perfect  pets  Sebrights  make  with  their  sprightly 
demeanour,  neat  form,  shapely  blue  legs,  and  —  their  lovely 
feathering  ! 

Now,  coming  out  of  a  sort  of  second  kitchen  garden  in  which 
these  Bantams  dwell,  many  running  loose  there  as  well  as  in 
the  pens,  I  go  along  by  that  orchard  red  with  cider  apples, 
straight  from  pigmies  to  giants  ;  for  what  do  I  find  in  the 
orchard? — huge  Eouen  Docks  paddling  along  with  care  and 
caution,  as  even  their  big  feet  must  turn  aside  from  the  large 
apples.  Aylesburys  large  too ;  but  oh,  their  bills  !  Then  I  come 
within  a  yard,  a  "  barton "  we  should  call  it  in  Wilts,  with 
pavement  eloping  down  to  a  stream  of  running  water;  and  on 
the  south  side  more  old  buildings,  once  bullock  pens,  converted 
into  three  pens  for  large  fowls,  with  passage  at  the  back  as  in 
the  Bantam  houses,  and  a  window  in  each,  so  that  the  poultry 
boy  may  be  watched  if  necessary,  for  how  idle  all  young  boys 
are  !  I  often  wonder  how  it  happens  there  are  so  many  indus- 
trious men.  Why  ?  Well,  "  happy  thought,"  boys  are  taken 
to  work  at  an  age  when  naturally  they  love  play,  and  men  have 
wives  and  families  to  work  for.  Mr.  Hodson  keeps  in  this  yard 
and  these  pens  Cochins,  Dorkings,  and  Black  Polish — the  oldest, 
and  truest,  and  handsomest  of  the  Polish  varieties.  I  notice  the 
pens  are  thoroughly  well  whitewashed  and  frequently,  their  size 
11  feet  by  8,  the  runs  39  feet  by  19.  The  Cochin  pullets,  some  of 
them  prizetakers  since  I  saw  them,  have  a  walk  by  themselves 
in  the  field  beyond;  indeed,  these  larger  fowls,  what  with  suit- 
able pens,  runs,  grass  walk,  and  running  water,  have  a  good  time 
of  it,  and  no  wonder  they  do  well  and  look  well. 

From  the  poultry  houses  I  go  now  to  the  dog  pens,  for  Mr. 
Hodson  is  as  well  known  as  a  dog  judge  as  a  poultry  judge. 
Stately  bloodhounds,  every  inch  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  wild- 
looking,  yet  tame  and  coaxing;  deerhounds,  rough  in  coat  as 
their  own  native  heathery  bills,  are  Mr.  Hodson's  specialities. 
Two  marked  and  noble  varieties.  Grand  style  of  dogs,  perhaps 
existing  just  the  same  in  form  and  instinct  when  Csesar  landed, 
or  William  the  Norman  conquered  at  Hastings.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that  Mr.  Hodson's  dogs  were  good  of  their  kind.  He 
could  not  have  any  dogs  which  were  not  good. 

Lastly  I  go  to  see  the  Pigeons,  kept  in  a  spacious  loft  over  an 
outhouse.  They  have  been  shut-in  for  me  to  see.  I  handle  as 
well  as  see  the  famous  Blue  Dragoon  cock  which  has  done  such 
wonders  in  the  show  pen,  and  admire  Barbs  and  Magpies.  The 
bulk  of  the  Pigeons  are  of  the  Dragoon  type.  Having  examined 
them  to  my  heart's  content  the  trap  ia  opened,  and  away  they 
go,  straight  away  "  on  end"  as  only  Dragoons  can  go,  far  away 
iu  the  blue  expanse  for  miles  over  the  Somerset  valleys  and 
hills.  I  cannot  wonder  that  Dragoons  are  so  popular,  and  that 
our  forefathers,  before  the  Antwerp  and  Homing  Pigeon  days, 
delighted  to  fly  them.  Their  naturalness  and  symmetry  please  so 
much.  They,  unlike  Carriers,  can  see  to  eat,  and  can  they  not 
fly  ?  A  walk  in  the  afternoon  to  two  verysmallbut  very  interest- 
ing Somersetshire  churches  fills  up  fittingly  this  day,  and  a 
poultry  talk  the  evening. 

Next  morning  I  have  another  view  of  the  fowls,  the  second 
peep,  which  I  enjoy  always  quite  as  much  as  the  first,  when  I 
pick  out  my  favourites,  make  quite  sure  which  are  the  best, 
when  I  look  and  linger  over  the  birds,  and  have  hard  work  to 
keep  from  breaking  the  tenth  commandment. 

Returning  to  the  sunny  front  of  Mr.  Hodson's  house,  which 
looks  quite  a  home,  I  find  a  photographer  in  possession.  By  the 
way,  how  unconscious  of  or  indifferent  to  appearance  those  men 
must  be  who  can  plunge  their  heads  under  a  black  cloth,  and 
lose  in  a  moment  all  appearance  of  man  save  his  legs,  becoming 
apparently  a  one-eyed  monster  with  his  head  wrapped-up  to 
keep  off  the  cold.  There  is  the  terrible  photographer  having  "  a 
shot  "  at  an  cificer.  Lucky  man,  with  his  hand  resting  on  one 
of  the  deerhounds,  and  a  group  of  ladies  in  the  background ! 
Lucky  officer  in  more  respects  than  one.  Luncheon,  a  drive 
back  to  Bridgewater,  and  many  a  look  back  in  thought  then  and 
often  since  upon  the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  "  Mr.  Hodson 
the  poultry  judge  at  his  home."— -Wiltshike  Kector, 


DUBBING  GAME. 


Doubtless  "  WiLTSHrBE  Rector"  advocates  the  non-dnbbing 
of  Game  cocks  with  the  best  intention,  but  I  think  he  errs  very 
much  when  he  says,  "Pot  a  stop  to  dubbing  and  fighting  will 
be  at  an  end."  I  feel  sure  it  would  not  be  the  case,  but  on  the 
contrary  gamesters  would  fight  birds  with  the  combs,  &c.,  on. 
The  result  would  be  shorter  battles  and  more  cocks  killed  in 
the  day's  fighting. 

"Wiltshire  Rector"  says  that  Game  cocks  are  bred  to  a 
high  state  of  courage  by  man's  wickedness.  If  so,  let  us  do  our 
best  to  prevent  the  birds  from  hurting  each  other  so  much  when 
they  by  chance  meet,  by  cutting  off  the  comb  and  wattles. 
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Every  breeder  of  Game  kaowa  that  two  birds  dubbed  can  fight 
Bome  time  vriti'.out  hurting  each  other  very  much  ;  but  let  un- 
dubbed  birds  get  together  and  the  result  ia  quite  different,  for 
after  fighting  a  few  minutes  one  would  lose  an  eye  or  have  a  frac- 
tured jaw,  which  must  cause  great  siifferiug  for  many  months, 
and  perhaps  end  in  death.  Would  "  Wiltshire  Hector"  advise 
all  Game  breeders  to  resort  to  a  cross  with  the  Cochin,  so  that 
if  the  birds  ao  crossed  commenced  fighting  the  battle  would  not 
last  long?  If  this  is  what  we  are  to  breed  to  we  must  drop  the 
name  of  Game.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  Game  cock'a 
comb  and  wattles  should  not  be  taken  off  as  well  as  the  dew- 
nails  from  a  dog,  also  cutting  the  ears  and  tail  of  the  hound, 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  animal's  comfort. 

I  am  no  cock-fighter,  atill  I  would  always  dub  a  Game  cock  if 
it  was  only  to  avoid  his  comb  being  frost-bitten,  which  cauaea 
the  bird  to  auffer  for  months  far  more  than  ho  would  suffer  from 
dubbing ;  for  thia  reason  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  dubbing. — 
Black  Bed. 

NORTHAMPTON   SHOW. 

We  noticed  the  poultry  and  Pigeons  in  our  last  number. 

Babbits  were  not  well  treated  as  regards  classes,  there  being 
only  eight  in  all,  but  the  entries  were  good  as  usual,  although 
without  cups  or  other  extras  the  Lop  clasaea  will  not  fill,  and 
in  this  case  only  one  clasa  was  provided  for  them,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  a  great  mistake.  No  show  of  Eabbita  ia  better 
managed,  clean  atraw  and  good  food  makes  them  quite  aa  com- 
fortable as  in  the  hutches  at  home.  In  Lops,  first  was  a  Black- 
and-white  buck  in  fine  condition  and  straight  limbs,  22  inches 
by  5;  second  a  Tortoise  doe  rather  gay  22  inches  by  4^;  and 
third  a  Grey  with  aplendid  head  and  eye,  good  colour,  but  rather 
stiff  in  ear,  22  inchea  by  5.  Angoras  were  a  grand  clasa  of 
thirteen  entries,  the  first  very  large,  long  in  wool,  and  very 
heavy  cushion  and  dewlap,  while  the  third  lost  only  in  that 
point;  the  second  being  an  excessively  fine-wooled  specimen 
but  smaller.  Two  others  very  highly  commended  came  pressing 
close  in  quality.  Himalayans  were  a  good  class  of  twenty 
entries,  the  winners  and  noticed  Rabbita  being  scarcely  out  of 
their  babyhood.  First  about  perfect ;  two,  evidently  from  the 
same  nest,  losing  only  from  one  rather  grey  hind  foot,  and  the 
other  a  few  white  hairs  on  the  ears.  Second  had  the  best  feet 
points  but  was  rather  narrow  on  the  nose  ;  and  third  a  fair  all- 
round  specimen.  Dutch  (of  which  this  locality  is  the  home), 
had  fifteen  entries.  First  a  good  Tortoiseshell,  good  nearly  in 
all  points.  Second  Blue,  good  but  somewhat  uneven  under  the 
belly;  and  third  a  moat  perfectly-marked  Black  but  with  odd 
eyes.  Silver-Greys  nineteen  entries,  and  the  competition  keen, 
the  first  and  second  perfect  in  shade  and  silvering,  the  second 
losing  only  through  loss  of  down,  which  was  very  loose  and 
■  came  off  with  the  leaat  touch.  Third  large  and  very  even  but 
too  light  in  shade.  Pen  1110  was  a  grand  small  Rabbit  at  1.5s., 
and  quickly  claimed.  The  Variety  class  had  fifteen  entries. 
First  a  large  Belgian  Hare ;  second  a  young  one  of  that  variety 
that  must  eventually  come  to  the  front ;  and  third  a  Silver 
Cream  small  but  of  good  shade.  Selling  class  for  the  varieties 
had  twenty-six  entries.  First  a  nice  IJlack  Dutch ;  second  a 
Silver-Grey;  and  third  Angora.  A  fair  class.  Lop  Selling  class 
had  only  five  entries.  First  a  Fawn-and-white,  very  good,  21} 
by  4J  inches;  second  Black,  211  by  4J  inches,  not  in  the  beat 
order;  and  third  a  Dun  20  by  4}  inches. 

Of  Cats  there  were  fifty  in  the  five  classes.  In  Long-haired 
malea  first  was  a  grand  Red  Tabby,  very  long  and  silky  in 
wool;  second  Grey;  and  fourth  Black,  not  of  particular  merit. 
Females  of  that  variety,  first  a  small  Blue  kitten  but  immense 
in  wool,  which  was  very  fine  in  quality;  second  White,  but  not 
nearly  so  good ;  and  third,  a  Tortoiseshell-and-white.  Tabbies, 
males,  first  a  grand  tiger-barred  Cat,  evidently  young,  large, 
dark  in  colour,  and  very  distinct  in  marking.  Second  the  well- 
known  lion,  but  losing  in  both  colour  and  marking.  Third  a 
Bed  not  well  marked  but  large.  The  Variety  class,  male  and 
female,  had  first  a  large  Black  in  splendid  order.  Second  a 
White  of  great  size  but  not  clean;  and  third  a  Tortoiseshell  of 
fair  colour  and  marking.  A  Selling  class  produced  six  entries, 
two  Long-haired  and  a  Tabby  winning,  and  these  were  soon 
sold.  These  were  well  attended  to  and  looked  aa  clean  and 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  induce  them  to  appear. 

Judges.— Poultry  :  Mr.  R.  Teebay  and  Mr.  E.  Hewitt. 
Pigeojis  :  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  and  Mr.  F.  Gresham.  Babbits 
a7id  Cats :  Mr.  E.  Hutton. 


AccRiNGTON  Show. — This  is  abandoned  or  postponed.  The 
entries  were  so  few  that  the  entrance  fees  have  been  returned. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  good  authority  the  arrangement  of  the 
claasea  was  not  good,  and  three  days  are  longer  than  exhiljitors 
like  valuable  birds  to  be  penned  up. 


The  Late  Mil.  Dkino's  Poultry. — We  have  received  letters 
from  many  asking  whether  we  knew  if  the  late  Mr.  Dring's 


poultry  would  be  in  the  market  or  not.  Wo  are  in  a  position  to 
state  that  Mrs.  Dring  will,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  continue 
the  poultry  establishment,  and  will  now  book  orders  for  eggs 
and  despatch  them  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  her 
husband.  lu  April  we  believe  any  of  the  stock  birds  will  be  for 
aale,  which  will  enable  purchasers  to  breed  from  them  in  time 
for  the  great  winter  shows. — W. 


THE  TUEBIT. 


If  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  refers  to  my  statement,  he  will 
find  that  I  said,  in  contradiction  to  his,  that  the  point  to  the 
Turbit'a  head  was  the  older  style  of  the  two,  the  Shell-crowns 
only  being  of  later  date,  he  saying  the  Point  was  the  last.  In 
1854  I  won  the  ten-guinea  cup  at  Birmingham,  and  at  the  same 
ahow  I  took  a  prize  with  my  Point-headed  Turbits.  In  1855 
Mr.  F.  Bottom  won  the  five-guinea  cup  with  birds  all  bred  by 
me;  amongst  them  were  Point-headed  Turbits.  At  Birming- 
ham also  in  1852  or  1853  I  won  with  Point-headed  Turbits,  and  I 
showed  also,  previously  to  this,  all  with  Points.  Again,  in  1856 
I  won  the  five-guinea  cap  at  Birmingham,  one  pair  of  the  Toys 
being  Point-headed  Turbits.  In  fact,  I  never  showed  a  plain- 
headed  bird,  or  I  should  not  have  had  a  prize. 

Shell-headed  Turbits  were  not,  I  believe,  in  the  prize-list 
until  about  1800.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about 
them,  as  I  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
and  sketching  the  birds  of  some  of  the  then  old  fanciers  in  my 
young  days,  notably  Mr.  Bowler,  who  had  the  very  best  loft  of 
Pigeons  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see  again.  One  day  being  in 
his  loft  I  noticed  some  whole-coloured  birds.  Yellows  and  Reds, 
with  peaks,  and  frills,  and  gullets.  He  said  they  were  Turbits, 
and  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Turbit  always  had 
a  point  and  Owls  were  without,  for,  though  self-coloured,  still 
they  were  Turbits  for  that  reason.  I  asked  him  how  long  that 
had  been  so.  He  said  he  never  knew  them  any  other  way. 
The  Plain-headed  were  in  bis  opinion  nothing  more  than 
colour-shouldered  Owls.  Mr.  Bowler  was  then  over  seventy, 
and  I  under  twenty.  Then  that  truly  excellent  Toy  fancier 
Matthew  Wicking  would  not  keep  such  a  thing  as  a  Plain-head 
aa  a  good  Turbit.  In  fact,  aU  the  old  fanciers  were  of  the  same 
opinion. 

I  did  not  say  in  my  article  there  were  no  Plain-headed  birds, 
but  that  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  was  wrong  about  the  antiquity 
of  the  Point,  and  I  say  so  atill.  The  Shell  was  the  later  intro- 
duction. I  have  been  Judge  at  Birmingham  a  number  of 
years ;  if  I  live,  and  again  have  the  honour  conferred  on  me,  I 
think  the  next  Show  will  be  my  twenty-first  appearance  in  that 
capacity,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I  neverremember 
Mr.  Cottle  (a  first-class  fancier)  or  myself  ever  awarding  a  prize 
to  a  Plain-headed  pair  of  birds. 

As  regards  Mr.  Eaton's  book,  when  he  presented  me  with  a  copy 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  "Turbit  should  have  had  a  peak.  He 
said,  "Well,  Dean  (meaning  Mr.  Wolstenholme)  made  a  mistake 
there  ;  but  he  was  unsurpassable  at  an  Almond."  I  have  known 
my  good  kind  old  friend  Wolstenholme  about  thirty-five  years 
as  a  fancier  in  that  way ;  also  he  knew  any  kind  of  Short-faced 
Tumbler.  Who  does  not  remember  with  pleasure  his  Short- 
faced  Baldheada  and  his  Black  Mottlea  ?  He  was  my  chief  in- 
structor in  those  breeds,  and  no  one  ever  had  a  more  gentle 
master  or  one  more  up  to  his  subject. 

Aa  regards  Mr.  Brent,  I  never  looked  on  him  as  any  authority 
excepting  in  German  Toya,  and  I  do  not  value  hia  opinion  more 
now  it  is  in  print  than  I  and  others  did  when  he  wrote.  I 
never  aaw  a  good  bird  in  hia  posaession.  I  always  looked  on 
him  aa  more  of  a  naturaliat  than  a  fancier. — Harrison  Weib. 


EXOTIC  BEES. 


The  spread  of  the  Ligurian  bee,  and  the  general  satiafaction 
it  has  given  to  the  apiarians  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  has  inatigated  a  further  search  for  a  variety  still 
nearer  to  perfection ;  and  in  addition  to  our  old  Engliah  friend, 
the  cultivation  is  extending  of  several  other  varieties.  There  are 
the  Egyptian,  Dalmatian,  Carniolian,  Smyrnian,  and  Cyprian 
bees.  A  stock  of  the  third  variety  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour  &  Sons.  The 
Egyptians  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Dalmatians  have  yet  appeared  in  England. 

By  judicious  crossing  of  varieties  breeders  have  attained  many 
valuable  improvements  in  our  cattle,  and  horticulturists  have 
done  the  same  with  our  plants ;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  the  thoughtful  careful  bee-keepers  should  not  eventually 
effect  the  like  desirable  end  with  our  bees.  There  is  room  to 
improve  their  productiveness,  hardihood,  and  docility.  If  we 
could  find  a  breed  without  stings,  or  persuade  the  workers  to 
keep  their  dreaded  instrument  for  foes  of  their  own  species, 
what  a  muUitode  of  people  would  turn  bee-keepers. 

The  Carniolian  bee  is  a  native  of  Hungary.  It  is  well  known 
in  France,  where  it  has  the  character  of   being  very  mild- 
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tempered.  The  stock  in  my  poseeasion  has  borne  out  this 
character ;  bnt  I  have  ouly  had  it  six  mouths,  and  as  it  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  queen  and  two  or  throe  hundred  workers  it 
has  never  been  in  a  state  of  vigour.  My  juvenile  colony  is,  how- 
ever, growing,  and  had  as  much  brood  as  the  workers  could 
cover  on  Christmas  day.  The  French  find  fault  with  this 
Variety,  that  it  is  too  prone  to  swarm.  Uuless  its  docility 
proves  a  marked  fact  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  any  improve- 
ment on  our  common  bee.  In  colour  the  Carnioliati  is  not 
unlike  the  latter,  with  the  exception  that  the  abdomen  has 
rings  of  a  dirty  white. 

Herr  Cori,  of  Brux  in  Bohemia,  has  been  very  energetic  in 
the  search  for  new  bees,  and  has  succeeded  iu  obtainiog  the 
Dalmatian,  Smyrniau,  and  Cyprian  varieties.  He  describes  the 
first  as  a  noble  race,  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  gather  their 
honey  from  the  flowers  which  grow  in  the  crevasses  and  ravines 
of  the  mountains,  very  high  and  steep,  flying  far  where  the 
winds  are  rough  and  violent ;  thus  they  liave  become  hardy  and 
muscular.  In  colour  they  are  of  the  purest  black.  They  have 
great  activity  and  good  temper,  so  long  as  they  remain  tranquil; 
but  if  they  are  disturbed  or  meddled  with  they  become  most 
wicked,  defending  themselves  vaUantly,  and  attacking  vigor- 
ously. Herr  Cori  crossed  this  bee  with  the  Smyrnian,  and 
says  that  the' progeny  of  the  Smyrnian  queen  by  a  Dalmatian 
drone  largely  surpassed  his  Italian  bees,  and  these  again  were  ex- 
celled by  the  produce  of  a  Dalmatian  queen  and  Smyrnian  drone. 

Herr  Cori  gives  an  amusing  aocouut  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
second  Dalmatian  stock,  which  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
availing, in  consequence  of  the  peasants  believing  that  if  they 
sold  a  colony  all  their  others  would  die  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  sisters.  By  chance  Herr  Cori  obtained  the  assistance  of 
a  very  high  personage  at  Eiguaa,  who  addressed  himself  to  the 
Consul- General  of  Turkey,  who  communicated  with  the  Pacha 
of  Serajevo,  before  whom  the  superstition  had  to  bow,  and  two 
colonies  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Trieste,  transported  on  the 
back^  of  mules  for  five  days  over  the  mountains,  thence  by 
steamboat  and  railway.  One  colony  was  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
an  oak,  the  other  in  the  trunk  of  a  magnolia,  and  each  packed 
in  a  wooden  box,  weighing  respectively  142  lbs.  and  126  lbs. 
gross.  The  hives  were  completely  full  of  combs,  plenty  of 
honey,  not  one  cell  broken,  and  the  loss  of  the  bees  very  small. 
Extending  his  search  southward,  Herr  Cori  received  from 
Cyprus  a  queen  and  two  hundred  workers,  the  sole  survivors 
of  many  thousands  composing  the  stock  sent  to  him.  This 
queen,  with  good  nursing,  survived  to  be  ^he  parent  of  many 
stocks  afterwards  distributed  over  Europe  and  America.  The 
Cyprian  bees  also  journeyed  iu  their  original  hive,  wbich  was 
a  long  horizontal  earthenware  pipe;  and  the  habitation  of  the 
Smymians  was  manufactured  of  woven  wands  laid  over  with 
camels'  dung.  Herr  Cori  and  the  Count  Kalorat,  who  have 
narsed  and  cultivated  the  Cyprian  bee,  describe  it  as  the  best 
bee  known,  as  much  superior  to  the  Ligurian  as  that  is  to  the 
common  bee.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  queen-breeders 
in  Cyprus  yet  reidy  to  export  queens,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
such  an  industry  will  be  established  in  good  time.  Oar  Yankee 
cousins,  always  ready  for  novelty,  are  so  anxious  to  get  a 
quantity  of  them,  that  a  scheme  is  afloat  to  send  a  special  com- 
missioner to  Cyprus  to  buy  or  breed  queens  for  America ;  and  a 
gentleman  in  England  has  volunteered  to  retire  to  an  island  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  to  breed  this  variety  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  common  drones,  on  condition  that  subscribers  should  be 
fonndfor  fifty  fertile  queens  at  £i  each. — John  Hdnteb,  Eaton 
Bise,  Haling. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Cock  Moulting  Irregularly  (M.  Smith).— Yout  Golden-spangled  bird  is 
out  of  health,  and  the  secretions  are  too  much  at  fault  to  allow  the  formation 
of  feathers.  Yoa  would  have  helped  our  answer  if  you  had  told  xxs  your 
feeding.  The  seeking  for  etimuliting  and  unnatural  food  in  preference  to 
ordinary  food  causes  us  to  have  many  complaints.  We  advise  you  to  ad- 
miniater  a  table-apoonful  of  cantor  oil,  to  follow  by  feed  ng  ou  ground  oats 
mixed  with  milk,  and  if  the  birds  are  in  confiaement  to  givo  pleiit-y  of  green 
food,  especially  lettuce;  to  give  little  whole  corn,  aad,  if  any,  good  bailey. 

HouDANs'  Legs  Failing  (C.  J.).— We  cannot  glean  the  cause  of  disease 
in  your  fowls  from  your  letter.  The  eymptoms  you  deecribe  would  bQ 
caused  by  an  improper  flooring  to  your  fowl  housie.  Brick,  wood,  or  stone 
woald  account  for  them.  We  can  understand  the  birds  prefer  the  grass,  it 
ia  their  nature;  but  there  is  no  reawon  why  they  shonUl  not  frequent  the 
ploughed  land,  and  it  is  good  for  tbeir  health  they  should  do  so.  Your 
roosting  house  being  sheltered  from  weather,  the  flo  irinj  should  be  of  road 
grit  or  the  plain  earth  kept  very  cleau.  It  is  a  necessity  tliat  fowls  should  be 
everywhere  able  to  scratch,  and  that  tbc  surface  should  not  keep  their  feet  un- 
naturally strained  or  be  impervious  to  their  claws.  Ashes  are  objectionable 
in  every  way.  They  contain  no  grit,  and  their  particles  often  pierce  the  ball 
of  the  foot  and  canse  lameness.  This  may  bet  be  foundation  of  your  complaint. 
Damp  will  not  explain  it.  Concrete  is  a  bad  flooring;  remove  it.  Feed  as 
advised  in  previous  answer,  and  we  believe  you  will  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Bantau  Tomoured  {J.  W.  M.).— Open  the  tumour  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
Bharp-pointed  scissors,  and  after,  pres&ing-out  the  watery  humour  rub  the 
place  with  citrine  ointment. 

Brahuas*  Excrements  Clinging  (J.  r.).— We  keep  many  hundreds  of 
Brahmas,  and  have  no  complaint  such  as  you  mention.  It  is  generally  the 
lesuit  of  injadiciouB  feeding.    Heating  food  will  cause  the  appearances  of 


which  you  complain.  Feed  naturally.  Give  to  each  bird  a  table-spoonful  of 
castor  oil.  Faod  them  on  grauod  food,  barleymaal,  or  ground  oats.  It  ia 
confinement  supply  plenty  of  greea  food.  Feed  moderately  three  times  per 
day,  and  they  will  bQ  healthy  ia  a  week. 

Fo^T,  SrcKLY  (H.  Orant). — Your  bird  hag  the  roup,  which  ia  highly  con- 
tagious. Wash  the  head  daily  or  twica  daily  with  tepid  water.  Sulphata  of 
copper  one  gr^iu  daily  miied  ia  oitm^al  mashed  with  ale  and  plenty  of  green 
food.  Separate  the  fowl  from  all  others.  If  not  better  within  a  week  kill 
the  fowl. 

Grass  in  Run  (.7.  S.I.— The  seed  from  a  hay-loft  will  do.  Rake  the  surf  loe 
and  scatter  the  seeds  thinly.  The  fowls  should  be  kept  out  until  tho  seedling 
grass  is  an  inch  or  more  high. 

MiTCHiNG  Canaries  (A  Subscriber,  Clonmel). — Yoa  can  match  the  green- 
ish-yellow cock  with  the  cinnamon  hen  if  your  object  be  merely  to  obtain  a 
c»ge  songster  or  two.  The  off-priogfrom  the  pair  may  in  all  probibility  vary 
in  appearance,  some  of  which  will  be  very  dark,  others  marked,  with  most 
likely  a  yellow  bird  or  so;  bat  you  mast  not  expect  to  find  the  latter  coloured 
birds  of  that  rich  colour  good  enough  to  run  a  race  in  exhibition  competition 
with  yellosv  birds  bred  from  a  pure  strain — such,  for  instance,  as  from  Norwich- 
bred  birds.  Tbere  are  equal  chances  of  pairing  Canary  birds  of  distinct 
varieties  of  breed.  The  produc3  from  such,  when  the  cock  birds  are  well 
tutored,  equally  please  the  ear  if  not  the  eye.  At  the  same  tima  we  should 
advise  the  ma'cbing  together  birds  of  the  same  breed — a  yellow  to  buff — and 
tbeu  you  might  have  tho  advaotage  of  some  of  the  young  being  fit  for  exhi- 
biting, supposiog  the  parent  birds  be  of  good  quality. 

SaPEBSTiTioNs  about  Bees  {Q.  B.). — Only  ignorant  people  are  inflaenced 
by  such  superstitions. 

MEXEOROLOQIOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Caudbn  SqoABE.  London. 
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REMARKS. 

8th. — A  stormy  day ;  wind  very  high  at  night  with,  heavy  rain  and  falling 

barometer. 
9th.— Fair,  but  still  windy  ;  slight  shower  in  the  evening ;  snow  and  hail  at 
9  P.M. ;  fine  after. 

10th.— Very  stormy  early,  but  fine  by  9  a.m.,  but  rain  again  by  10;  rather 
showery  all  day;  wind  lower  at  night  and  quite  fine. 

11th. — Very  fine  and  bright  till  1  P.M.,  then  a  slight  shower,  but  fine  after. 

12th. — Heavy  snow  batween  8  and  9  a.m.  ;  rain  or  snow  more  or  less  all  day  ; 
very  dark  at  noon ;  barometer  fell  seven-tenths  between  midnight  and 
midday,  and  rose  half-aa-ineh  butween  2  p.m.  and  5.10  p.m.  Heavy 
80OW  1  to  '2  P.M.,  then  rain ;  fair  evening,  starlight  hut  rough. 

13th. — Snow  at  8  a.m.  for  a  short  time,  but  beautifully  bright  before  noon; 
fine  afternoon;  slisjht  shower  about  5  p.m.,  dull  afterwards. 

14th.— Wet  and  windy  in  moruiog,  but  soon  cleared  off,  though  the  wind  con- 
tinued very  boiftterous ;  very  wild  night. 
A  week  noticeable  for  Lxv  barometer  and  great  oscillations  thereofi  violent 

gales,  and  much  rain  and  snow. — Q-.  J.  SxaioNs. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Haech  15. 

Two  or  three'samples  of  Strawberries  have  made  their  appearance  since 
oar  last  report,  and  we  shall  now  look  for  a  regular  supply.  Late  Grapes  are 
making  good  prices,  and  first-daas  fruit  is  in  demand.  We  have  no  altera- 
tion to  quote  in  forced  vegetables,  with  the  eioaption  of  Caoambers,  which 
have  dropped  considerably  owing  to  a  slack  demand. 
raoiT. 


Apples jeieve  1 

Cbestnnts bushel  12 

Filberts,  Cobs lb.  0 

Grapes, hothouse lb.  5 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  0 

Oranges V  lUU  6 


B.  d.    B.  d 


0to3    6 


Peaches  doz. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Strawberries oz. 

Walnuts ^100 

ditto bushel 


s.  d.  B.  d. 

0    OtoO    0 


Artichokes  dozen 

Asparagus _  ^  100 


TEOBTABLES. 

s.  d.    B.  d. 


French buniile  18 

Beans,  Kidney....    1^  lOJ  1 

Beet.  Red dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Bruseela  Sprouts     )  sieve  ii 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrtits bunch  0 

I  Cap-icnms ^  liiO  1 

Cauliflower dozen  I 

Celery bundle  1 

j  Coleworls..  doz.  bunches  2 

'  Cucumbers each  1 

I  Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

{  Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

I  Horseradish bundle  4 

Lettuce do. en  0 

French  Cabbage   ....  1 


0to6 
0  10 
0  0 
6     2 


Leeka bunch 

Mnshrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  paonet 
Onions bnshel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Halsafy bnnd'e 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoea dozen 

Turnips bunch 


B.  d.  s.  d. 
0  4  too  0 
1 


Vegetable  MarrowB 0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day    1  Day 

Average 

Son 

Snn 

Moon 

Clock 

Day 

01      \     ot 

MAECn  23—29,  1870. 

Temperature  near 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

before 

of 

Month  Week. 

London, 

San. 

Year. 

Day. 

tJlRht. 

Mean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

b.   m.      b.    m. 

Days. 

m.     s. 

2,S 

Th 

Royal  Society  at  8.30  P.M.    Bristol  Show  closes. 

50.7 

81.1 

419 

5    57 

6    16 

5    24       3    30 

27 

6    32 

83 

24 

F 

Royal  iQStitution  at  8  p.m. 

48.7 

31.7 

40.2 

5     64 

6    18 

6    S6       4    49 

28 

6    14 

81 

25 

S 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  P.M. 

60  9 

328 

41.9 

5    62 

6    20 

5    47  !    6    10 

O 

6    56 

es 

26 

Son 

4  SuND.\Y  IN  Lent. 

61.8 

32.6 

42.2 

5    50 

6    21 

6    68  1    7    83 

1 

5    37 

66 

27 

M 

Royal  Creojirraphical  So^'ioty  at  8.30  p.m. 

54.1 

34.1 

44.1 

5    47 

6    23 

6    11  '    8    69 

2 

6    19 

87 

28 

Tn 

Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgioil  Society  at  8.30  P.M. 

53.0 

84.0 

48.5 

5    45 

G    25 

6    26      10    28 

8 

6      1 

88 

29 

W 

ItjyalBjtanic  Society's  Spring  Show. 

63.7 

33.4 

43.6 

5    43 

6    26 

6    48     11    58 

1 

4 

4    42 

89 

Ftrom  obserratioas  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  yoara 

the  average  day  tomperatore 

ot  the  week  is  53.3= j  and  its  night  temperature 

32.8'. 

AZALEA  INDICA  AND   ITS  CULTUBE. 

[The   following  notes  were  read  by  Mr.  GUerhead  before  the 
members  of  the  'Wimbledou  Gardeners'  Society.] 

•  AEIETIES  of  Azalea  indica  were  first  intro- 
(luced  into  this  country  from  Cliina  in  tho 
early  part  of  this  century.  In  refen-ing  to 
Johnson's  "Gardener's  Dictionary  "  we  find 
that  Azalea  indica  was  first  introduced  in 
1808,  A.  purpurea-pleno  in  1819,  A.  aurau- 
tiaca  in  1822,  A.  variegata  and  A.  phoenicea 
in  1824,  and  A.  lateritia  in  1833.  I  will  not 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  these  dates, 
but  undoubtedly  they  are  pretty  nearly  right, 
and  the  varieties  mentioned  are  about  the  oldest  in 
cultivation. 

For  some  years  past  nm-serymen  and  gardeners  have 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  cross-breeding  of 
this  valuable  genus  of  plants  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  quality  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  it  is  very 
gi-atifying  to  know  that  their  labours  have  not  been  in 
vain,  as  all  the  best  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are 
cross-breds.  The  numerous  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  are 
invaluable  for  furnishing  the  stages  of  conservatories  at 
a  season  when  good  flowers  are  scarce.  If  a  number  of 
the  early  and  late  flowering  varieties  are  at  command 
and  properly  managed  they  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
Christmas  to  May,  but  to  accomplish  this  proper  accom- 
modation is  required  for  the  necessary  forcing  and  retard- 
ing of  the  early  and  late  varieties.  They  are  also  of 
equal  value  for  exhibition  purposes,  for  floral  displays  on 
dinner-tables,  in  drawing-rooms,  saloons,  entrance  halls, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  they  are  indispensable  as  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  their  merits 
are  sufficiently  known  to  make  them  popular  plants  with 
everyone  who  has  any  real  love  for  flowers. 

The  propagation  of  the  plants  is  effected  by  seeds  for 
new  varieties,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafting  for  multiply- 
ing individual  species  or  varieties.  Seeds  should  be  saved 
from  the  best  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  have  been 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  another  variety  with  tho  view 
of  improving  the  colour  and  substance  of  the  parent  or 
with  the  hope  of  securing  a  young  progeny  of  stronger 
constitution.  The  hybridiser  always  has  some  object  in 
view,  and  is  guided  by  his  own  ideas  in  endeavouring  to 
secm-e  such  object.  The  flowers  having  been  fertilised, 
they  should  then  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  thin  gauze 
to  prevent  further  impregnation  by  insects,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  plants  where  they  will  enjoy  plenty  of 
light  and  air  and  where  they  can  be  kept  dry.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded  the  thin  gauze  may  be  removed,  as 
there  will  then  be  no  necessity  for  it  to  remain  over  the 
flowers. 

The  seed  should  be  gathered  as  it  ripens,  and  be  sown 
in  pans  in  rough  peat  early  in  January,  placing  the  pans 
in  a  close  warm  house  and  cover  with  panes  of  glass, 
never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  the  seeds  may 
perish  when  they  are  germinating.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings make  their  appearance  remove  the  panes  of  glass 
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and  keep  the  pans  in  a  humid  gentle  warmth,  with  as 
much  light  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  pot  them  into  thimble-pots  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  peat,  placing  them  in  a  similar  situation 
to  that  recommended  for  the  seed  pans  until  the  plants 
are  established  in  the  pots,  when  they  may  be  treated  as 
will  be  advised  for  established  plants.  Shading  from  the 
sun  will  be  necessary  for  the  seeds  and  plants  until  they 
attain  sufficient  strength  to  endure  it. 

In  propagating  from  cuttings  these  should  be  taken 
from  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  selecting  those  that 
are  moderately  strong.  'When  the  wood  becomes  a  Httle 
hard,  or  what  is  known  as  being  half  ripe,  the  points 
should  be  taken  off  about  2i  inches  long  ;  cut  below  the 
lowest  joint  which  they  may  have,  removing  one  or  two- 
of  the  lowest  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting, 
and  then  insert  them  in  small  pots  filled  with  very  sandy 
peat,  say  six,  ten,  or  twelve  cuttings  in  each  pot  accord- 
ing to  their  size  ;  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
80°,  with  a  top  heat  of  70°,  where,  if  carefully  attended 
to,  99  or  100  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  will  grow,  the 
principal  points  to  attend  to  being  shade  and  moisture. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  made  roots  they  should  be 
gradually  exposed  to  more  light  and  air,  be  potted  off, 
and  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  with  a  little  shade  until 
they  are  estabhshed,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  other 
established  plants.  Although  the  propagation  by  cut- 
tings is  a  speedy  way  of  raising  a  stock  of  any  desii'ablG 
variety,  still  it  is  not  a  system  that  I  would  recommend, 
because  plants  from  cuttings  never  grow  so  compactly  as 
those  obtained  by  grafting.  Plants  from  cutlings  are  also 
very  liable  to  produce  a  quantity  of  gi'oss  shoots  or  suckers 
from  their  base,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  plants,  and 
although  these  are  frequently  removed,  the  plants  will 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  up  more.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  some  varieties  struck  from  cuttings  are  very  liable  to 
die  off  even  after  they  have  attained  a  great  size  without 
any  apparent  cause — a  circumstance  which  I  must  say  is 
very  grievous  to  the  cultivator. 

If  you  wish  to  propagate  Azalea  indica  by  grafting  you 
must  first  obtain  a  supply  of  stocks,  which  might  be  raised 
frona  seed  saved  from  the  strong-growing  varieties  and 
treated  in  the  way  as  previously  advised,  selecting  the 
strongest-growing  seedhng  plants,  and  when  these  have 
attained  sufficient  strength  work  on  them  the  varieties 
desu-able  to  propagate ;  or  stocks  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  selected  from  such  vigorous-growing  kinds  as 
phcenicea  alba,  or  Fielder's  White,  and  when  these  have 
attained  sufficient  strength  they  may  be  operated  on  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  best  mode  of  grafting  is  that  known  as  side-grafting. 
The  scions  should  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  about 
Ij  inch  long,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make  a  long  slant- 
ing cut  to  the  base  of  the  scion.  A  similar  slice  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  side  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  outer  edges 
of  both  stock  and  scion  will  meet  together,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  insure  success  ;  they  should 
then  be  neatly  bound  together  with  a  piece  of  worsted, 
and  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  in  a  propagating  house  or 
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EimUar  situation,  and  be  carefully  attended  to  with  a  proper 
snpply  of  moisture.  The  best  time  to  graft  is  during  the 
spring.  After  the  scions  have  united  to  the  stock  and  they 
have  made  a  little  growth  the  ligatures  should  be  slackened, 
and  the  plants  be  exposed  to  a  little  more  light  and  air,  and 
when  they  are  considered  to  have  made  a  perfect  union  the 
bandages  may  be  entirely  removed,  the  head  of  the  stock  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  scion,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house  until  they  have  completed 
their  season's  growth,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  established 
plants. 

Although  I  have  entered  into  the  propagation  of  these  plants, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  gardener  would  be  studying  eco- 
nomy to  propagate  his  own  plants,  as  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  flowers, 
and  unless  he  paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  plants  the 
chances  are  that  he  may  lose  90  per  cent,  of  his  young  plants. 
In  nurseries  where  Azaleas  are  propagated  by  the  thousand 
men  are  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of  tending  to  their 
wants,  and  this  being  their  only  study  they  succeed  in  turning 
out  ninety-nine  plants,  and  very  often  a  hundred,  out  of  every 
hundred  grafts.  This  places  nuraerymen  in  a  position  to  offer 
good  plants  well  set  with  flower  buds  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  fail  to  see  where  true  economy  lies  in  a 
gardener  trying  to  propagate  his  own  Azaleas. 

We  now  come  to  the  general  cultivation,  and  will  commence 
with  such  plants  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  trade — I  mean 
plants  well  studded  with  flower  buds  and  grown  in  i  and  6-inch 
pots.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  specimens  as  quickly 
as  possible  I  would  advise  the  cultivator  to  pick  out  all  the 
bloom  buds  and  place  the  plants  in  a  little  heat  early  in  the 
year,  so  as  to  excite  them  into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  growth 
has  commenced  they  should  have  a  liberal  shift  into  pots  a 
size  or  two  larger,  using  the  following  compost: — To  five 
barrowloads  of  strong  fibry  peat  (not  adhesive  nor  yet  that 
light  fibry  material  we  so  repeatedly  see  used),  add  one  barrow- 
load  of  light  fibry  loam  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand.  This 
should  be  all  pulled  to  pieces,  not  chopped,  and  the  fine  drossy 
material  rejected,  the  sand  to  be  mixed  through  it,  and  if 
damp  it  should  be  put  into  a  dry  open  shed,  and  turned  several 
times  before  using.  Avoid  makicg  it  dust-dry,  otherwise  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  inducing  it  to  take  water  after  the 
plants  have  been  potted.  The  best  way  to  test  the  soil  is  to 
thrust  the  hand  into  the  heap  and  bring  out  a  handful  from  near 
the  centre,  squeeze  this  up  in  the  hand  and  then  drop  it  on  the 
floor.  If  it  falls  freely  to  pieces  the  compost  miy  be  used  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  adhere  together  the  heap  should 
be  turned  once  or  twice  as  may  be  necessary  before  using. 

After  the  plants  have  been  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
gentle  heat,  keeping  them  well  syringed,  also  thaded  from  the 
sun,  and  giving  little  or  no  air  until  tbey  have  hold  of  the  new 
compost,  after  which  time  the  temperature  may  be  increased 
to  GO'  at  night,  with  a  rise  to  75'  by  fire  in  day,  or  80'  by  sun 
heat,  always  bearing  in  mind  to  keep  the  passages,  walls,  and 
stages  well  deluged  with  water,  but  taking  care  not  to  give  too 
much  water  to  the  roots.  When  the  plants  are  established  they 
will  be  benefited  by  a  weak  application  of  Standen's  manure 
or  cowdung  water.  I  have  repeatedly  watered  Azaleas  with 
strong  cowdung  water  with  advantage,  but  I  always  take  the 
precaution  of  applying  it  to  well-established  plants.  Under 
this  treatment  the  plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  will  set 
their  flower  buds  early  in  the  season,  but  the  sooner  these  can 
be  removed  the  better,  and  push  the  plants  on  into  a  second 
growth,  which  is  desirable  to  have  aooomplished  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  good  rest  preparatory  to 
making  two  growths  the  following  year  ;  but  in  this  case  as  in 
the  previous  one  the  flower  buds  should  be  romoved  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  to  waste  the  energies  of 
the  plants.  By  repeating  this  treatment  for  a  few  years  it  is 
astonishing  how  quick  a  lot  of  plants  may  be  worked  up  into 
a  size  fit  for  exhibition  purposes. 

But  should  the  cultivator  not  wish  to  grow  them  on  for  ex- 
hibition, and  merely  require  them  for  home  deooration,  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  much  cooler  temperature.  They 
will  make  excellent  growth,  and  set  their  buds  well  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60'  to  65',  or  even  lower  than  this.  Some  cultiva- 
tors place  them  out  of  doors  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  to 
finish  their  growth  and  set  their  buds ;  biit  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The 
plants  are  subjected  to  heavy  rains,  which  are  anything  but 
beneficial,  but  rather  otherwise;  and  although  an  attendant 
may  be  there  to  turn  them  on  their  sides  in  the  daytime,  it 


is  not  always  that  they  are  on  their  sides  during  heavy  rains 
in  the  night.  Some  cultivators  place  them  in  their  viuerios 
to  make  their  growth,  and  doubtless  such  situations  are  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  the  very  fact  of  them 
introducing  thrips  into  such  structures  is  quite  sufficient  to 
induce  the  cultivator  to  keep  them  out. 

In  reference  to  preparing  plants  for  forcing,  some  early-flower- 
ing varieties  should  be  selected  and  pushed  into  growth  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  to  set  their  buds  early  in  the  season,  and 
these  should  be  well  advanced  before  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  rest,  as  on  the  state  of  the  bucis  entirely  depends  the  time 
required  for  forcing  them  into  bloom.  If  they  are  properly 
managed  the  plants  should  flower  in  eight  weeks  after  being 
introduced  iuto  heat.  If  Azaleas  are  not  required  to  flower 
before  April  or  May  a  winter  temperature  of  4U'  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient. 

When  I  undertook  my  last  situation  I  found  a  number  of 
Azaleas  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  scarcely  a  flower  bud  on  them. 
Immediately  they  commenced  growth  I  gave  them  a  drying, 
and  had  some  soil  (as  previously  described)  in  readiness,  and 
turned  the  plants  all  out  of  their  pots,  beating  the  soil  out  of 
the  roots  with  the  flat  side  of  a  spade ;  in  fact,  I  shook  them  out 
just  as  clean  as  if  they  were  Pelargoniums,  thinned  out  all 
weak  wood,  and  after  potting  them  into  smaller  pots  I  devoted 
a  house  to  them  and  treated  them  in  the  way  described  for 
exhibition  plants,  except  that  I  left  the  bloom  buds  on  the 
second  growth,  after  which  I  was  well  rewarded  with  a  good 
display  of  flowers  the  following  year. 

In  concluding  my  cultural  remarks  I  would  say  that  Azaleas 
should  never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  as  this  would 
be  sure  to  end  in  the  loss  of  foliage.  When  watering  them 
always  fill  up  the  pots  sufficiently  to  cause  the  water  to  moisten 
the  whole  ball  of  soil.  Always  keep  up  abundance  of  moisture 
during  the  growing  season  until  the  buds  are  set,  then  cease 
syringing  overhead,  but  always  keep  the  passages  and  walls 
moist  except  in  frosty  weather  Never  water  the  plants  until 
they  require  it,  and  always  keep  them  free  from  insects.  Never 
adopt  that  horrible  system  of  training  by  twisting  and  crossing 
the  shoots  to  bring  the  plants  iuto  a  stiff  unsightly  shape  ;  but 
carefully  tie  out  the  branches  and  encourage  the  shoots  to 
assume  a  natural  appearance.     In  potting  always  pot  firmly. 

Azaleas  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  brown  and  white  scale. 
These  may  be  destroyed  by  turning  the  plants  on  their  sides 
and  giving  them  a  thorough  syringing  with  water  heated  to 
110',  turning  the  plant  round  as  the  operation  is  going  on,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  every  portion  of  the  plant  has  its  share 
of  hot  water ;  but  be  careful  to  keep  it  from  the  roots.  Brush 
the  leaves  and  stems  in  half  an  hour  after  the  application, 
and  if  not  effectual  repeat  the  dose;  or  use  Gishurst  com- 
pound, 8  0Z3.  to  a  gallon  of  water  heated  to  110',  and  apply 
the  solution  in  the  same  way;  or  soft  soap  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. Any  of  the  above  remedies  if  properly  applied  will 
te  found  effectual. 

Azaleas  are  frequently  infested  with  thrips,  and  the  best 
remedies  that  I  kaow  of  is  to  fumigate  strongly  with  tobacco 
every  other  night  for  a  week  or  so ;  or  give  the  plants  a 
thorough  syringing  with  Gishurst  compound,  -1  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  being  careful  to  keep  the  mixture  out  of  the 
pots.  This  may  be  done  by  turning  them  on  their  sides.  In 
ten  or  twelve  hours  afterwards  syringe  the  plants  with  clean 
water,  by  which  time  they  should  be  free  from  every  thrips. 


A  EOSARIAN   HERCULES-EOSE   STOCKS. 

Now  the  winter  is  nearly  over,  and  the  Hyacinths,  and 
Tulips,  and  Snowdrops  are  making  our  borders  gay  with  their 
bright  colours,  the  hearts  of  all  rosariaus  b?giu  to  throb  with 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  campaigo.  That  this 
will  be  an  unusually  long  one  I  think  your  columns  show. 
We  may  say  it  commences  on  the  11th  of  June  and  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  July.  But  what  a  month  it  will  bs  !  what  hard 
work,  what  excitement,  what  sleepless  nights  will  be  ours  ! 
For,  taking  the  Sundays  and  Mondays  away  when  no  shows 
can  be  held,  there  are  only  about  twenty  days  left.  Indeed  I 
do  not  think  you  can  say  more  than  fourteen,  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  shows  held  after  the  8th  or  9th  of  July.  Fourteen 
days,  then,  are  all  that  will  be  available  for  Rose  shows,  and  on 
these  must  be  held  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palacs  Shows, 
the  Westminster  .Aquarium  and  the  Botanic  in  London  ;  while 
in  the  country— Exeter,  Hereford,  Maidstone,  Frome,  Birming- 
ham, Wisbeach,  Bristol — eleven  great  shows  within  a  fortnight 
is  verily  hot  work. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  week  last  year  that  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Crystal  Palace  Rase  Shows  were  held.  The  Alex- 
andra was  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  following  diy.  Oq  the  Tuesday  in  the  next  week 
was  Hereford,  and  on  the  Thursday  Birmingham.  My  friend 
Mr.  Baker,  the  king  of  tho  amateurs,  attended  all  the  shows, 
and  I  think  it  is  worth  recording  how  he  did  it.  How  his 
strength  held  out  is  quite  another  question.  He  has,  by  tho 
way,  the  advantage  of  night  mail  trains.  He  left  Exeter  on 
the  Wednesday  night  for  the  Alexandra  Palace  by  the  10.12 
mail,  having  staged  his  blooms  since  sundown  that  evening, 
arrived  at  the  Palace  about  7  a  a.  next  day,  staged  in  every 
class,  judged  the  nurserymen,  took  first  prizes  in  every  class 
B&vo  one;  went  back  to  Exeter  that  night  by  the  limited  mail, 
landed  there  at  3  a  m.  Friday,  went  home,  and  found  his  man 
had  begun  to  stage  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  set  to  work  without 
delay,  and  staged  what  he  wanted ;  then  left  Exeter  that  night 
by  the  mail,  arrived  at  the  Crystal  Palace  about  8,  staged,  and 
took  the  first  prize  in  every  class ;  went  back  to  Exeter  that 
□ight  by  the  mail,  aud  at  last  went  to  bed  about  4  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  between 
the  sheets  since  Tuesday  night.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
assures  me  he  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  church- 
warden, I  believe,  and  so  made  a  grand  effort.  On  Monday  he 
was  up  at  3  am.  to  stage  for  Hereford.  He  and  I  travelled  to 
Hereford  together  that  night.  Again,  next  day  he  staged 
and  took  tho  first  prize  in  every  class  (I  coming  in  here  a  good 
second),  judged  the  nurserymen,  had  lunch,  and  set  off  again 
to  Exeter  to  stage  for  Birmingham;  left  Exeter  next  day  by 
the  day  mail  and  arrived  at  Birmingham  on  the  same  night, 
and  staged  next  day  in  every  class  ;  returned  the  same  day  to 
Exeter,  having  had  eight  days'  ceaseless  toil  and  not  one  un- 
broken night's  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  was  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy  and  his  digestion  as  good  as  ever.  And  not  till 
Birmingham  was  over  did  one  of  his  magnificent  plants  droop 
its  head  and  say, "  Enough.  I  am  done,  although  you  are  not." 
Which  had  the  best  constitution,  the  Roses  owned  by  him  or  his 
matchless  self  I  cannot  determine ;  but  they  are  both  equally 
wonderful  and  the  object  of  my  lifelong  admiration. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  think  I  hear  someone  grunt, "  Ah !  Roses  forced  hke 
his  were  will  be  fit  for  nothing  another  year.  They  will  have 
been  growing  on  all  through  the  winter,  and  when  the  time 
cornea  when  they  ought  to  make  a  start  they  will  have  no  more 
life  in  them  than  a  telegraph  post  or  a  tin  kettle.  Wait  and 
see  what  he  does  this  year  before  you  commend  his  system  of 
growth."  Ah,  yes,  wait  and  see,  and  also  listen,  my  would-bs 
objector.  No  doubt  you  are  right ;  they  would  have  gone  on 
growing,  but  he  stopped  that  little  game.  He  took  up  every 
plant,  pruned  the  roots,  put  in  fresh  manure,  changed  in 
manyjcases  the  position,  and  then  put  them  back  again,  and 
we  shall  see  what  those  Roses  will  do. 

One  remark  more  about  his  plants,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
consider  most  important.  They  are  all  dwarfs,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  worked  on  the  Manetti.  Now  his  soil  is  a 
strong  red  marl ;  it  is  none  of  your  strong,  fluffy,  sandy  "  blow- 
away,"  but  good,  honest,  moderately  stiff  loam — good  soil  for 
Briars  as  well  as  Manetti,  and  some  Briar  Roses  grown  in 
similar  soil  at  Mr.  Robert  Veitoh's  nursery  will  show  that  this 
is  BO.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seedling  Briars  Mr. 
Baker  has  nothing  but  Manetti  Roses.  Then  what  follow  ? 
Why,  first  three  cheers  for  the  Manetti  —  there  is  no  stock 
like  it;  it  possesses  every  good  quality  and  no  bad  one  ;  it  is 
par  excellence  the  stock  for  Roses.  And  secondly,  standard 
Roses  are  a  mistake.  "  What !"  someone  again  objects,"  you 
condemn  standard  Roses  because  one  man  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  the  Manetti!"  Not  so;  I  think  that  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti ;  but  my  objection 
to  the  standards  is  on  far  graver  grounds.  I  suppose  no  one 
ever  gave  them  a  better  or  fairer  trial  than  I  have  done.  I 
took  a  field,  the  soil  was  poor  I  allow,  but  virgin,  and  I  dressed 
it  very  highly  indeed ;  I  am  ashamed  to  put  down  what  I 
spent  in  manure,  but  it  was  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  had  two  men  collecting  Briars  all  the  early  winter, 
and  put  in  ten  thousand.  I  gave  a  penny  for  each  Briar,  and 
in  due  course  budded  them,  and  then  I  thought  no  one  could 
come  near  me  last  year.  And  what  was  the  result?  I  never 
did  so  badly  at  the  shows  in  my  life.  The  only  first  prize  I 
won  in  the  year  was  for  Teas  at  the  Alexandra.  I  never  took 
a  prize  at  all  at  the  Crystal  Palaos,  nor  at  Nottingham, 
Huntingdon,  and  other  places.  The  I3riar8  would  not  grow, 
or  bloom,  or  do  anything  but  throw  up  suckers;  and  when  I 
came  to  move  them  this  winter,  out  of  my  ten  thoasand  Briars 


planted  in  1873  and  budded  in  1874,  how  many  plants  do 
you  think  I  thought  worth  removing  ?  Just  1800.  Now  if  that 
was  not  a  fair  trial  for  standards  I  do  not  know  what  can  be. 

"  When  will  you  be  in  bloom?"  asked  Mr.  George  Paul  of 
me  at  our  Exeter  Show,  where  I  could  not  stage  a  box  of 
bloom  to  save  my  life  and  credit.  "  Well,  I  don't  know — not 
before  Birmingham,  I  am  afraid,  for  my  Roses  are  all  maiden 
Briars."  "  Maiden  Briars  !  best  of  all,  then."  They  may  be 
in  some  soils,  but  not  in  my  case.  Every  wind  of  heaven 
blew  those  wretched  plants  to  and  fro.  I  spent  £'20  in  stakes 
aud  £2  in  roffa  grass  to  tie  them.  I  had  a  man  doing  nothing 
but  weed,  and  I  was  ever  tie,  tie,  tie,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Hundreds  were  blown  clean  out  at  the  bud,  hundreds  died  be- 
cause they  had  no  roots  worth  naming,  and  the  place  where 
they  grew  is  now  a  mausoleum  and  a  wilderness,  and  a  Rose 
Cave  of  Adullam  too.  Such  is  my  experience  of  standard 
Roses  ;  but  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  practical  issue  I  will  name 
the  objections  to  them  in  order. 

1.  They  are  so  expensive.  (1)  To  buy  them  you  must  give 
fifty  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  for  dwarfs  ;  (2)  they  require 
stakes  aud  tar  twine,  and  they  demand  much  more  labour  and 
time  than  dwarfs.  If  you  bud  them  you  have  to  watch  the 
growing  bud  aud  be  for  ever  tjing  it  np. 

2.  They  do  not  live  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  dwarfs 
do.  Their  existence  is  artificial,  and  they  have  constantly  to 
wage  warfare  with  their  adopted  parent.  The  stock  shows 
fight  in  every  possible  way.  It  throws  out  suckers  from  its 
roots  and  offshoots  (or  "  robbers,"  as  my  children  call  them) 
all  down  their  stems.  They  give  the  bud  no  peace  while  in  its 
childhood,  and  then  when  it  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  itself 
then  the  unnatural  parent  dies. 

3.  They  are  more  subject  to  attacks  from  insects  than  dwarfs. 
The  Rose  grub  hides  itself  in  the  stock  just  where  the  knife 
mark  is,  aud  comes  out  with  the  spring  to  leave  a  nasty  little 
greasy  grub  in  the  young  leaf,  which  if  not  discovered  ruins 
the  bud. 

4.  They  are  ngly,  ungraceful,  like  mopsticks,  and  when  not 
in  flower  or  foliage  are  positively  unsightly  on  your  lawn. 

5.  The  stocks  are  most  difficult  to  procure. 

I  had  to  make  presents  to  the  farmers  whose  hedges  were 
ravaged  by  my  Briar-men,  had  to  rig  out  the  latter  with  new 
clothes  when  they  had  done;  for,  as  they  pathetically  said, 
"  they  were  scarcely  decent,  and  really  the  police  be  that 
sharp,"  &a.  Then,  too,  the  stakes  are  of  great  moment,  even 
if  you  live  like  I  do  in  a  "  woody  countrie."  "  Look  around  you," 
said  the  architect  to  my  predecessor  who  built  this  sweet  nest, 
but  who  complained  that  there  were  no  grates  in  the  fireplaces, 
"  Look  around  you,  and  you  see  nothing  but  wood.  This  is  a 
woody  countrie."  Aud  the  result  was  that  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  he  had  to  sit  always  with  the  door  open,  and 
every  high  wind  used  to  send  the  burning  wood  to  make  friends 
with  his  pictures. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  any  one  who  reads  this  journal 
and  who  stands  in  need  of  advice  like  I  do — e.g.,  in  respect  of 
pruning  and  tending  Peach  and  Pear  trees — is  advised  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  standard  Roses  unless  the  soil  consists  of 
the  very  strongest  clay.  Let  the  Dog  Rose  bloom  in  the 
hedges,  follow  its  "  sweet  will  "  undisturbed  ;  let  it  caress  the 
wild  Cherry  and  protect  the  Osmunda  regalis,  and  when  the 
rains  of  spring  and  summer  drench  it  with  moisture,  let  it 
drop  reviving  dew  into  the  cup  of  the  thirsty  ^Primrose  aud 
rejoice  the  heart  of  the  ever-green  Moss.  Do  not  injure  it 
with  your  keen-edged  iron  ;  do  not  spend  the  mighty  strength 
that  Nature  and  no  end  of  harsh  cider  has  given  you  in  claw- 
ing up  from  its  free  home  the  Briar,  the  wild  Rose  that  Nature 
claims.  Leave  it  unhurt  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  and  add 
its  quota  to  that  result  which  in  England  may  always  be  seen 
— "all  things  bright  and  beautiful;"  and  keep,  my  friends, 
my  rivals,  my  enemies  even  (if  I  have  any),  keep  to  the 
Manetti. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


EINGER  APPLE. 
A  coKEESPONDENT  has  Written  to  ask  information  abont  an 
Apple  called  Ringer.  The  fruit  is  large,  3  inches  wide  and 
2A  high,  roundish  and  flattened,  obtusely  angular  on  the  sides 
and  round  the  eye.  Skin  yellow,  with  tinges  and  broken 
stripes  of  pale  crimson  here  and  there ;  and  the  whole  surface 
is  sprinkled  with  thin  patches  of  pale  brown  russet.  Eye 
open  with  erect  pointed  segments  set  in  a  pretty  deep  and 
angular  basin.  Stalk  three-quarters  to  an  inch  long,  stent, 
deeply  inserted  in  a  deep  Nonpareil-like  cavity.    Flesh  yellow, 
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very  tender  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  acidity  and  good 
flavour. 

This  is  a  second-rate  deseert  Apple,  but  excellent  for  kitchen 
nee  from  November  till  February. 


AN   OLD  BLACK  PRINCE  VINE. 

I  RAISED  this  Vine  from  a  cutting  about  forty  years  since. 
I  Btuck  it  into  the  wall  border  about  the  centre  of  out-buildings 
which  front  full  south.  For  many  years  very  Uttle  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  and  the  gardener  who  used  to  prune  it  did  not 
understand  the  art,  and  desired  to  have  it  taken  up  and  the 
border  planted  with  more  profitable  fruit  trees. 

A  gentleman's  gardener  in  the  village  looked  at  it  and 
recommended  its  being  cut  down  to  the  bottom,  as  nearly  all 
the  fruit  spurs  had  been  cut  off.  I  then  began  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  this  Vine,  and  trained  up  six  canes,  and  also  took 
lessons  on  Vine  pruning,  and  for  many  years  had  abundance 
of  fruit  but  unfortunately  never  quite  ripe. 

About  .seven  years  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Knight  of  Hampton 


of  one  size,  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  on  a  root,  but  of 
excellent  quality.  I  planted  again  last  year  from  the  smallest 
whole  tubers,  giving  them  plenty  of  room.  The  crop  was 
better  than  before,  nor  have  I  found  a  single  tuber  diseased. 
Near  to  these  were  some  of  Suttons'  Flourballs  and  also  an 
early  kind  of  Begent,  both  of  which  were  more  or  less  diseased. 
We  are  eating  the  Victorias  now,  and  better  Potatoes  I  have 
never  seen.  In  reading  so  much  about  other  persons'  experi- 
ence I  feel  compelled  to  add  my  mite  to  the  discussion. — 
J.  C,  Brentford. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BEDS  OP  THE  LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  9. 
Plans  for  effectively  planting  round-shaped  and  oval-shaped 
beds  have  been  submitted,  and  we  may  now  usefully  refer  to 
other  forms.  The  shape  of  beds  is  generally  determined  by 
individual  taste,  some  owners  preferring  simple  and  others 
intricate  forms.  Occasionally,  however,  the  shape  of  the 
grass  plat  and  its  position  suggest  the  form  of  bed  which  is 


Fig.  69.— Bed  O. 


Court,  asking  his  advice  respecting  putting  np  a  glass  case. 
He  very  kindly  gave  me  great  encouragement  and  much  useful 
information  in  the  management  of  Vines.  Mr.  Tillyard,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough's  gardener  at  Brocklesby  Park,  came  to 
look  at  it  and  pronounced  it  a  very  healthy  Vine  and  recom- 
mended my  putting  up  the  present  glass  cases,  the  result  of 
which  I  send  you.  'The  first  year,  1870,  the  Vine  produced  182 
bunches;  1871,  390;  1872,  421;  1873,  350;  1874,  428;  1875, 
501.  Total  in  G  years,  2278.  All  ripened  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  Grapes  also  keep  well  in  the  case.  I  usually 
have  plenty  hanging  at  Christmas  and  later. 

This  winter  I  have  out  oft  many  of  the  old  spurs,  peeling  off 
the  loose  bark  and  painting  with  a  compo  of  soft  soap,  sulphur, 
soot,  and  clay,  with  a  little  powdered  hellebore  root,  and  wash- 
ing the  back  wall  with  lime  and  sulphur.  Every  summer  I 
have  thinned  very  many  bunches  out,  also  thinned  the  fruit 
in  the  bunches  left,  but  I  think  of  thinning  them  more  severely 
next  season  to  have  the  Grapes  larger.  The  bloom  has  always 
been  very  good,  and  the  foliage  is  splendid  in  the  autumn. 

The  case  which  only  covers  the  branches  (the  stem  and 
border  are  unprotected),  is  94  feet  long,  4  feet  deep,  and 
18  inches  from  the  wall.  The  stem  of  the  Vine  near  the  bottom 
is  18  inches  in  girth.  Behind  the  building  is  a  large  drain  or 
sewer,  generally  a  running  stream,  which  I  am  told  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Vine.  —  J.  E.  Kansom,  Kirmington,  North 
Lincolnshire. 

ABOUT  POTATOES. 
Two  years  since  I  bought  some  Paterson's  Victoria  Potatoes 
for  consumption,  and  selected  the  smallest  for  planting.     The 
result  was  rather  a  small  crop,  but  all  the  tubers  were  nearly 


most  appropriate.    Bed  0  is  a  simple  yet  a  favourite-shaped 
bed,  and  is  particularly  suitable  to  many  situations.    The 
following  has  proved  a  good  mode  of  arrangement : — 
BED  0. 

1.  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  splendens. 

2.  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta. — As  its  name  implies  it  is 
more  compact  in  habit,  and  not  so  coarse  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  as  C.  ragusina.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
To  induce  the  plants  to  seed  pick  out  a  few  of  the  healthiest 
plants  in  spring,  pot  them  in  good  fibry  loam,  and  let  them 
become  potbound,  which  will  cause  them  to  flower  more 
freely.  Leave  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  place,  as  they  do 
not  seed  so  well  under  glass.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  brush  the 
flowers  with  a  camel-hair  brush  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
scatter  the  pollen.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  dry  by  protec- 
tion. Most  people  strike  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  but  I 
strike  all  mine  in  the  spring,  and  I  have  good  plants  by  bedding- 
out  time.  I  take  the  top  and  side  shoots  without  disfiguring 
the  plants,  and  insert  the  cuttings  one  in  a  small  pot  (thimbles), 
placing  them  in  bottom  heat.  A  hotbed  is  best  where  the 
cuttings  will  be  close  to  the  glass.  They  must  have  a  littb 
air  and  plenty  of  light,  for  if  kept  close  and  shaded  they  will 
damp- off.    If  treated  in  this  way  they  will  take  root  in  tea 

days. 

3.  Iresine  Herbstii.— Its  prevailing  hue  is  a  deep  chocolate 
brown,  and  presents  when  seen  against  the  sun  transparent 
ruby  and  rose  hues,  which  make  it  very  effective,  especially 
when  associated  with  the  silvery  foUage  of  the  Centaurea.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  struck  m  spring.  The  Ist  of  June 
is  quite  soon  enough  for  this  plant  to  be  turned  out.  It  can 
be  kept  to  any  uniform  height  by  pinching  and  pegging. 
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4.  Abntilon  vexillainm  anroa.— A  distinct  and  effective  va- 
riety. Its  yellowisb  marbled  and  blotcbed  leaves  are  distinct 
and  beautiful.  It  is  of  a  trailing  and  branobing  habit,  and 
is  a  very  dusirable  acqnieition  for  margins,  lines,  beds,  and 
borders.  It  is  propagated  in  autumn  and  spring  by  cuttings 
struck  in  boat. 

BED   p. 

This  is  a  bed  of  a  totally  different  cUaraoter,  and  ehonld  be 
planted  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lobelia  Blue 
King. 

2.  Cineraria  acan- 
tbsefolia. — A  robust 
Bilvery-foliaged  bed- 
ding plant,  with 
leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of 
Centaurea  candid- 
issima,  but  the  plant 
is  of  a  more  compact 
habit  than  the  Cen- 
taurea. It  is  valu- 
able addition  to  the 
silvery  foliage  plants. 
It  is  propagated  from 
cuttings,  which  in 
the  autumn  will  root 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
In  the  spring  bottom 
heat  is  required  for 
striking  the  cuttings. 
Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  state  that 
cuttings  of  white  or 
grey  silvery-foliage 
plants  do  not  require 
to  be  shaded  as  much 
aa  others,  as  white 
is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat. 

3.  Alternanthera 
amcena  epeotabile, 
brilliant  magenta 
red. 

4.  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  green. 

6.  Alternanthera 
paronychy oides 
major. 

6.  Lysimachia 
nnmmularia  aurea, 
or  the  Golden  Creep- 
ing Jenny  .—This  is  a 
distinct  ornamental- 
foliage  plant  ;  the 
leaves  and  branches 
are  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow.  The  original 
type  of  this  plant 
(Creeping  Jenny)  is 
well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  useful 
for  vases  or  baskets, 
but  this  golden  sport 
is  well  adapted  for 
decoration  in  the 
most  exquisite  ar- 
rangements. I  have 
used  it  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  with 
the  greatest  success. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  put  in  any  time  between 
March  and  September  with  or  without  bottom  heat.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  general 
iavourite  both  as  a  bedding  and  basket  plant. 

7.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. — N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


WHAT  GARDENERS  MAY  SEE  AT  EXETER. 

Ir  you,  gentlemen,  ever  long  for  a  little  change,  and  yet  not 
too  violent  a  one,  and  desire  to  have  the  delights  of  the  country 
together  with  the  luxury  of  a  city,  let  me  recommend  you 


some  day  to  take  the  2.10  express  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  and  land  soon  after  six  o'clock  at  the  fair 
metropolis  of  the  west— Exetor.  If  you  do  not  find  Exeter  ia 
the  pleasantest  place  that  you  have  ever  been  at  I  shall  be 
much  surprised ;  and  not  only  that,  but  one  where  yon  can 
live  equally  well  and  for  half  the  money  that  you  spend  in 
London.  There  is  a  capital  club  close  to  the  pubhc  promenade 
called  Nortbenhay  where  we  hold  our  Rose  shows,  and  close 
to  the  club  you  can  have  excellent  lodgings  at  a  most  reason- 
able rate.  For  10s. 
a- day  you  may  live 
like  a  prince  and 
enjoy  yourself  too 
at  the  same  time.  I 
have  j  ust  been  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  nigbta 
there,  and  thought 
I  would  write  and 
tell  you  about  it.  I 
should  like  to  have 
you  two  elected  aa 
honorary  members 
of  our  club ,  and  show 
you  what  a  charming 
life  you  can  lead  at 
that  elysium. 

You  have  every- 
thing you  want  there. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  a 
few  sweet  flowers 
which  will  remind 
you  of  summer  and 
make  you  forget  that 
you  are  in  midwinter, 
walk  through  Nor- 
tbenhay and  across 
the  railway,  and 
there  is  Mr.  Robert 
Veitoh'a  nursery  at 
your  service.  "  You 
will  find  all  the 
houses  open,  and  if 
you  would  like  the 
foreman  to  go  round 
with  you,  you  have 
only  to  ring  the  bell." 
But  you  want  no 
foreman  to  under- 
stand flowers ;  be- 
sides, all  the  plants 
are  labelled.  You 
enter  a  door,  and  lo ! 
every  delicious  scent 
salutes  your  senses, 
and  flowers  of  count- 
less hues  greet  the 
sight.  Here  we  are 
in  the  Hyacinth 
and  bulb  house. 
Cyclamens,  Primu- 
las, Hyacinths,  Tu- 
lips, and  a  few  Aza- 
leas and  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  and 
numbers  of  other 
flowers,  combine  to 
make  you  forget  that 
it  is  raining  outside 
and  that  your  feet 
are  caked  with  mud. 
Then  a  little  further 
on  you  enter  the  Palm  house  where  Palms  and  gorgeous  foliage 
plants  lead  up  to  the  Camellias,  which  now  are  in  full  bloom. 
I  saw  some  superb  blooms  of  varieties  new  to  me,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  flowering  season  would  last  till 
Easter,  which,  by  the  way,  all  the  wise  men  who  draw  up  the 
almanacs  have  fixed  a  week  too  late.  "  Why,  old  fellow,"  a 
man  said  to  me,  "  you  must  look  out  that  you  don't  have  a 
Sunday  too  much  this  year."  Well,  however  late  Easter  may 
be,  Mr.  Veitch  will  have  some  Camellias  for  us  on  that  "  day 
of  days  "  at  least.  From  this  house  we  go  to  the  Orchids  and 
Lyoopodiums  and  tropical  Ferns.    Hundreds  of  that  charming 
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Adiantnm  farleyense,  Parsley  Ferns,  &o.,line  your  path,  and 
you  long  for  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilda  so  as  to  buy  them 
all.  Then  out  once  more  into  the  open  to  see  how  the  Rosea 
look,  and  magnificent  standards  there  are,  and  numbers  of  them 
Btill  left  to  tempt  the  visitor. 

But  while  lingering  here  the  cathedral's  deep  musical  peal  of 
ten  bells  tell  yon  that  it  is  near  twelve,  and  that  evensong  will 
Boon  be  sung,  and  you  stroll  away  to  that  glorious  decorated 
pile  which  is  now  being  so  beautifully  restored.  Evensong  is 
now  said  at  twelve  noon,  and  very  odd  it  sounds  to  hear  one 
of  the  evening  prayers  read  before  you  have  well  digested  your 
breakfast.  But  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this  temporary 
arrangement,  for  it  is  the  workmen's  dinner  hour.  If  you  visit 
ns  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  day  of  our  next  Rose  show,  if  we 
don't  give  you  a  welcome  and  send  you  back  home  in  good 
health  and  good  spirits,  well,  my  name  is  not — John  B.  M. 
Camm. 

PEIMULA  DENTICULATA. 

It  is  a  very  modest  grower,  not  unlike  our  common  Prim- 
rose in  its  appearance,  having  a  rather  close  tufted  growth, 
from  which  rise  early  in  February  mealy  stems  about  6  inches 
high  crowned  by  umbels  of  lilac  flowers  with  yellow  eyes, 
each  pip  flat  and  having  no  cup  or  reflex.  It  is  indeed  of 
dainty  loveliness  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  during 
February  and  early  March,  continuing  a  long  time  in  beauty. 
Its  flowers,  though  small  as  compared  with  P.  amcena  and  vars., 
are  numerous^over  thirty  in  some  instances  in  an  umbel, 
not  the  least  charm  of  the  plant  being  its  mealy  stems.  I 
have  had  plants  of  it  in  bloom  the  past  fortnight,  or  from 
the  middle  of  February,  and  it  certainly  will  last  a  consider- 
able time,  as  several  umbels  riso  from  a  crown,  and  as  these 
are  tufted  the  bloom  is  profuse.  I  have  had  the  plants  in  a 
light  airy  greenhouse  since  September. 

What  this  plant  appears  to  require  is  a  rather  stiff  or  yellow 
loam  with  grit,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  after  flowering, 
keeping  cool,  airy,  and  moist,  with  plenty  of  light  but  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  and  potted  in  July  or  early  August  so  as  to  have 
the  plants  well  established  before  autumn.  It  is  no  miffy 
plant,  but  possesses  a  good  hardy  constitution,  free  alike  in 
growth  and  flowering.  Its  flowers  contrast  well  with  the  clear 
fragrant  yellow  of  the  Abyssinian  Primrose  which  flowers  at 
the  same  time. — G.  A. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  awarded 
to  Db.  Hogg  a  Gold  Medal  for  his  discovery  of  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  Apples. 

Fkom   the   extremely    mild   climate    of   the    Scilly 

Islands  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would  contain  many 
plants  unknown  in  England.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  specially  culti- 
vated in  the  Abbey  gardens,  the  rare  sorts  of  Ferns,  as  the  Asple- 
nium  marinum  and  Osmunda  regalis,  form  the  chief  botanical 
curiosities.  The  violent  storms  to  which  these  Islands  are 
exposed  hinder  the  growth  of  trees,  the  absence  of  which  gives 
to  the  Scillies  a  somewhat  barren  look ;  indeed  even  bushes 
need  to  be  protected  from  the  wind  by  walls  or  hedges  in  order 
to  do  well.  The  great  crop  of  the  islanders  is  that  of  Potatoes, 
which  are  ready  for  digging  on  an  average  ten  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  midland  counties,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  their  wealth.  Next  in  size  to  St.  Mary's,  and  of  more 
interest  to  the  tourist,  is  Treeco,  on  which  the  lord  proprietor 
of  the  Islands  resides.  Leland  speaks  of  Tresco  as  the  largest 
of  the  Scillies,  and  it  would  seem  that  either  he  was  incorrect 
in  his  account  or  that  Bryher  and  Samson,  which  are  now 
separated  from  Tresco  by  the  narrow  channel  of  New  Grimbsy 
harbour,  in  his  day  formed  with  it  one  large  island.  The  lord 
proprietor  resides  at  the  Abbey,  the  gardens  of  which  are  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  Scilly.  In  those  gardens  rare  tropical 
plants  and  trees,  which  in  England  can  only  be  kept  under 
glass,  flourish  in  the  open  air  through  the  wonderful  mildness 
of  the  climate. 

Gabdenebs  in  the  north  need  not  envy  their  southern 

friends  on  the  genial  weather  which  they  are  enjoying;  the 
spring  quarter  opened  most  unpropitiously,  and  the  ground 
yesterday  in  London  was  covered  with  snow. 

Messes.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  commenced  publishing 

"  Science  Peimees,"  their  purpose  being  to  furnish  the  first 


instruction  needed  by  a  pupil  in  any  science  he  wishes  to 
master.  The  first  number  is  "  Botany."  The  author.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker,  shows  in  it  that  he  is  able  to  effect  that  most 
difficult  of  combinations,  brevity  and  clearness.  It  contains 
many  and  good  illustrations. 

Very  deservedly  Mr.  D.  Thompson's  "  Handy  Book  of 

THE  Flower  Garden  "  has  reached  its  third  edition.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  on  the  subject,  telling  which  flowers  to 
select,  how  to  arrange,  and  how  to  cultivate  them. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  leading  the  way  in  an 

"  innovation  "  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  It  has  com- 
menced   FREE   CODBSES   OF  LECTURES    ON   BOTANY,   ZOOLOGY,  AND 

chemical  physics,  free  to  artisans  resident  in  Oxford,  and 
delivered  by  Professor  Lawson  and  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Yale 
on  Saturday  evenings  in  Lent,  Easter,  and  the  long  vacation. 

An  experiment  in  heating  by  the  aid  of  gas  is  being 

carefully  conducted  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  in  one  of  their 
plant  houses  at  Chelsea.  The  apparatus,  which  is  patented, 
is  perfectly  novel,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  combustion, 
instead  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  are  turned  to  account  in 
supporting  the  plants.  The  principle  is  this— that  the  noxious 
gas,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  and  polluting  it, 
is  hermetically  sealed  in  a  metal  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  pipe 
conducting  a  regular  current  of  cold  air  from  the  external  at- 
mosphere, and  the  gaa  coming  in  contact  with  this  cold  surface 
condenses  and  trickles  down  into  a  vessel  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus.  This  gas  water  is  given  to  the  plants.  The 
stove  is  having  a  rigid  and  careful  trial,  the  most  tender 
plants  being  placed  immediately  over  it,  and  are  watered  with 
the  "home-brewed"  hquor.  Not  the  slightest  smell  can  be 
detected  from  the  stove,  and  as  we  saw  the  plants  they  were 
healthy  and  floutishing. 

The  recent  heavy  dales  have  done  much  damage  to 

ornamental  and  forest  trees  in  many  districts.  We  have 
noticed  some  large  trees  blown  down  iu  Kew  Gardens ;  also 
some  of  the  fine  Elms  fringing  the  moat  which  surrounds 
Fulham  Palace,  the  Ecat  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  have  been 
uprooted  by  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

A  corkespondent  informs  that  all  that  is  required  to 

obtain  a  full  crop  of  berries  on  the  Aucuba  bushes,  is  to 
plant  male  plants  in  the  garden,  not  necessarily  close  to — that 
is,  touching  the  female  plants,  and  without  further  trouble  the 
trees  will  become  clothed  with  richly-coloured  fruits.  This  ia 
in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  Aucubas  at  Denbies, 
which  are  referred  to  in  another  column  as  being  heavily 
fruited  with  but  slight  aid  given  by  the  gardener.  Aucuba 
berries  are  this  year  unusually  plentiful,  and  the  plants  con- 
taining them  are  highly  attractive. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  forty  guineas  made  by  the 

Alexandra  Palace  Company  towards  the  prizes  of  the  second 
International  Potato  Snow  to  be  held  iu  September,  special 
prizes  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Satton  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  Daniel  Brothers ;  also  by  the  President,  James 
Abbis,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Freeman,  &o. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Show  will  be  unprecedentedly  large 
and  successful.  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Exhibition. 

At  the  recent  speing  show  which  was  held  at  Man- 
chester, first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUoway,  for  Aralia  elegant- 
issima,  Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  and  Cyclamen  persicum  gigan- 
teum;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  iS;  G.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford, 
for  a  new  seedhng  Azalea.  First-class  cultural  certificates 
were  awarded  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  to  Captain  Shaw,  Baxton,  for  Cymbidium 
eburneumand  Sophronitis  grandiflora;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Broome 
for  Dionasa  muscipula ;  Mr.  Leech  for  Dendrobium  Wardianum ; 
Mr.  Barlow  for  a  collection  of  Hyacinths  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  for 
Chinese  Primulas.  The  exhibition,  we  are  informed,  was  a 
successful  one. 


EOSES  FBOM  CDTTINGS-A  NEW  HOSE. 
That  some  of  the  hardier  Roses,  as  John  Hopper,  G^nCral 
Jacqueminot,  and  Edward  Morren,  can  be  raised  readily  from 
cuttings  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  indeed,  I  have  proved  it ; 
but  I  maintain  that  for  many  years  own-root  Roses  will  not 
bear  anything  like  so  fine  a  bloom  as  Roses  budded  on  the 
Manetti.    Of  course  you  can  obtain  any  number  of  blooms  on 
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these  own-root  Roses,  bat  thry  are  as  a  rale  weak,  tbin,  and 
altogetber  secoud-rate.  I  wish  my  Yeovil  oritio  would  sign 
his  name ;  I  ebould  like  to  know  bitu ,  as  bo  lives  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  me,  and  is  fond  of  the  Tea  Rose.  Ho  is  mis- 
taken, however,  in  supposing  that  "  St.  EiuinND  "  means  to 
force  them.  la  the  letter  sent  to  me  "  St.  Edmund  "  states 
that  bo  has  no  glass,  and  asks  for  advice  only  as  to  outdoor 
culture. 

I  asked  one  of  our  best  Rose  nurserymen,  a  man  who  does 
nothing  else  but  grow  Roses,  who  is  among  them  all  day  long 
(and  night,  too,  I  believe  in  the  summer  time),  who  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  men  I  know  (I  allude  to  Mr.  Walters  of 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter),  I  asked  him  what  be  thought  of  my 
remarks  on  Rosea  from  cuttings,  and  he  assured  me  I  was 
quite  right ;  that  the  few,  notably  those  above  named,  would 
do  well  enough  ;  but  that  for  the  great  mnjority  of  Roses  that 
mode  of  culture  is  defective.  However,  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  the  most  inexpensive  and  readiest  way  of  pro- 
pagating the  queen  of  flowers,  and  so  is  not  to  be  despised. 

With  regard  to  new  Roses,  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbury  intends 
to  send  out  this  spring  a  carmine  or  crimson  Tea.  This  is  a 
sport  from  Madame  Willermoz,  and  is  a  great  acquisition.  I 
saw  blooms  of  it  last  summer,  and  was  charmed  with  them. 
The  name  of  this  novelty  is  Letty  Coles,  and  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken  we  shall  see  a  new  crimson  Tea  ranking  in  merit 
with  Souvenir  d'uQ  Ami  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  if  so 
Mr.  Keynes  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  rosariau  in 
having  given  us  this  great  desideratum — a  good  crimson  Tea. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  I  hardly  call  a  Tea ;  it  is  more  of  a  Noisette, 
most  valuable  in  every  way,  but  yet  not  a  crimson  Tea.  Fancy 
a  grand  bloom  of  Letty  Coles  between  Souvenir  d'Elise  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte  in  a  standard  of  twelve  Teas.  This  is 
news  to  cheer  up  our  hearts  at  thia  inclement  season. — John 
B.  M.  Camm. 


ASPARAGUS— CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL. 

A  FEW  years'  experience  confirm  the  alleged  merit  or  prove 
illusory  the  laudations  which  mark  the  advent  of  novelties.  It 
is  satisfactory  alike  to  raiser,  introducer,  and  grower  when  the 
novelty  proves  to  be  superior  to  good  standard  kinds,  against 
which  in  practice  it  is  sure  to  be  pitted.  Whatever  favour  it 
may  have  been  shown  prior  to  its  passing  into  commerce,  it  is 
certain  to  receive  none  in  a  competitive  trial.  If  there  be  no 
decidedly  marked  improvement  in  the  novelty  over  an  older 
kind  a  doubt  is  raised,  and  that  is  given  in  favour  of  the  older 
kind. 

Happily  there  is  no  prolonged  names  for  varieties,  if  there 
be  any,  of  Asparagus,  which  some  question  and  others  by  force 
of  fact  are  obliged  to  admit ;  for  who  will  question  there  being 
Red-topped  and  Green-topped  varieties?  The  difference  in 
colour  is  said  to  be  due  to  soil  and  treatment ;  but  the  two  in 
the  same  bed  appear  year  after  year  marvellously  true  to 
character,  and  do  not  intermix  by  contact  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  seedlings  have  the  red  top  or  the  green  top  as  the 
parents  were.  The  Asparagus  has  retained  its  specific  dis- 
tinctness, breaking  little  from  its  originality  in  a  cultivated 
Etate. 

Varieties  are  due  to  culture,  or  alleged  to  be,  in  Asparagus, 
the  giant  becoming  a  pigmy  when  grown  in  poor  soil  under  poor 
treatment,  and  returns  to  the  Asparagus  of  the  seacoast  and 
fen,  Miller  considering  the  Asparagus  growing  wild  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  to  be  the  same  as  the  cultivated  species.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Asparagus  in  a  wild 
state  in  this  country,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  the  Green- 
topped  and  Red-topped  are  found  growing  together,  or  if  both  are 
indigenous  in  the  same  or  diiierent  localities  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Red-topped  is  alleged  to  be  of  continental  (Belgian)  origin, 
and  is,  bo  far  as  I  have  noticed,  more  disposed  to  have  the  stem 
flattened  than  the  Green-topped,  and  when  this  form  is  re- 
verted to  the  crowns  are  generally  deeply  covered,  and  the 
purple  tint  of  the  heads  is  considerably  modified.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  Green-topped  with  a  flat  stem, 
but  under  high  culture  it  rises  with  the  head  considerably 
thickened  at  its  apex,  having  a  knob-like  appearance. 

I  have  noted  these  peculiarities  of  Asparagus  because  the 
kind  of  American  origin — Connover's  Colossal — appears  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  two — i.e..  Red-topped  and  Green- 
topped,  the  heads  rising  for  the  most  part  paler  in  the  purple 
tint,  and  some  are  quite  green.  The  stems  are  also  very  round, 
not  tending  to  flatness  as  the  Red-topped,  the  head  having 
quite  a  knob  when  just  above  ground.    It  has  also  another 


characteristic  of  the  Green-topped — growing  more  quickly  and 
earlier  than  the  Red-topped,  and  sooner  arrives  at  a  upeable 
siz'.  The  characteristics  of  Connover's  Colossal  are,  that  the 
Red-toppfd  and  Green-topped  are  produced  by  the  same  plant 
— i.e.,  in  its  progeny  from  seed,  but  a  majority  of  the  plants  are 
Red-topped,  markedly  paler  than  in  the  ordinary  Asparagus. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  great  advance  made  in  Conntver's 
Colossnl  that  I  shall  make  all  my  now  beds  of  it,  and  use  the  old 
up  as  soon  as  poseibla  after  Connover's  cnmea  into  use.  I  am 
led  to  this  from  sowing  seed  of  Connover's  Colossal  alongside 
of  the  older  kinds  and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
and  after  two  years'  growth  there  were  heads  as  large  as  1  have 
cut  from  the  old  variety  of  four  years'  growth.  In  taking-up 
some  plants  of  two  years'  growth  I  find  them  very  much  finer 
in  roots  and  crown — in  fact,  twice  the  size  of  the  old  variety 
of  the  same  nga  ;  and  four  years  ago  I  sowed  Connover's 
Colossal,  and  at  the  same  time  planted  one-year-old  plants  of 
the  old  kind,  and  this  winter  forced  both,  it  being  perhaps 
only  proper  to  state  that  I  cut  a  few  heads  of  both  kinds  in 
the  third  and  fourth  ytar  from  planting  in  the  one  case  and 
sowing  in  the  other,  and  the  advantage  always  in  favour  of 
Connover's  for  eize. 

In  point  of  quality  I  have  not  had  other  than  a  favourable 
imprespion,  Connover's  being  quite  equal  to  the  old  kind,  though 
less  high  in  colour,  yet  quite  high  enough  for  those  who  like 
to  blanch  Asparagus,  taking  away  its  beauty  by  the  absence  of 
that  which  gives  its  flavour — namely,  light  and  air. — G.  Abbet. 


THE  PHLOX  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

The  Phlox  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  whatever 
the  florist  takes  in  hand  no  effort  is  spared  to  improve  the 
existing  types.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  is  surprising  with 
what  regularity  the  raisers  and  dealers  have  been  enabled  to 
announce  new  varieties  of  Phloxes  claiming  to  have  superior 
qualifications  over  those  that  have  gone  before,  until  now  we 
have  them  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  perfection.  The  Phlox 
possesses  qualities  which  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  florist 
flowers;  its  perfect  hardiness  to  withstand  the  severest  winters 
without  injury,  the  simplicity  of  its  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  exceeding  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour  of  its  flowers, 
most  of  which  are  delightfully  fragrant,  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  require  a  jilant  of  easy  growth  for  the 
embellishment  of  bods  and  borders  ;  while  to  the  amateur  and 
cottager  these  plants  are  invaluable. 

There  is  no  mode  more  simple  than  increasing  the  Phlox  by 
dividing  the  roots  ;  but  that  is  a  method  of  propagating  that  I 
do  not  approve  of.  The  plants  will  amply  repay  for  the  little 
extra  trouble  of  striking  them  from  cuttings  by  the  improved 
flowers  they  will  give.  Many  prefer  striking  their  Phloxes  in 
autumn ;  I  have  generally  practised,  however,  striking  them  in 
spring  when  thinning  the  shoots  of  the  plants.  These  are  either 
inserted  in  pots  or  pricked  out  into  a  cold  frame,  making  the 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  keeping  moist  and  shaded 
during  sunshine  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  when  more  light  and  air 
are  admitted.  When  fairly  rooted  they  are  turned  out  and 
planted  ia  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil  pr«pared  for  them,  and  well 
watered,  when  they  soon  start  into  growth  and  make  strong 
plants  by  autumn.  If  required  for  pot  culture  they  are  potted 
in  autumn  into  5-inch  pots ;  if  for  outdoor  culture  they  are 
left  in  the  bed  till  the  following  March,  when  they  are  put  into 
the  quarters  assigned  to  them.  Those  in  pots  are  placed  in  cold 
frames  all  the  winter  with  just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  abundance  of  air  is  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions  to  prevent  them  from  starting  too 
early  into  growth.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  in  soil  composed 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  sand  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  porous  condition,  the  pots  being  well  drained. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  they  are  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  coal  ashes,  or  whatever  material  may  be  at  hand,  and  are 
sheltered  from  high  winds,  but  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  full  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  taken 
possession  of  the  soil  I  give  them  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
with  occasionally  watering  them  with  liquid  manure.  As  the 
Phlox  is  a  plant  that  makes  great  quantities  of  roots  this 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  perfect  health,  which  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance,  seeing  much  of  their  beauty  is 
dependant  on  healthy  and  well-developed  foliage.  Stake  as 
the  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  when  coming  into  flower 
remove  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  when  they  will 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble  that  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 
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Few  who  have  not  seen  them  can  imagine  the  extreme  beanty 
of  a  coUeotion  of  Phloxes  grown  in  pots. 

Out  of  doors  the  plants  will  live  and  flower  under  the  very 
worst  of  treatment ;  bat  to  grow  them  well  they  must  be 
liberally  treated.  The  soil  must  be  well  trenched  and  rich 
in  manure,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  must  be  given 
dnriug  dry  weather  when  they  are  in  active  growth.  The 
shoots  should  be  thinned  to  about  four  of  the  etroDgest,  which 
concentrates  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  those  left.  A 
mulching  of  manure  over  the  roots  is  very  beneficial  to  them, 
quite  as  much  or  more  aa  it  is  to  any  other  plant,  seeing  that 
the  Fhlox  spreads  its  roots  near  the  surface.  Due  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  by  deep  hoeing  close  to  the 
plant,  while  attention  must  be  regularly  given  to  keep  them 
tied  to  stout  stakes. 

The  most  effective  way  I  have  ever  used  Phloxes  out  of  doors 
was  planted  in  lines  3  feet  apart  with  a  Pentstemon  planted 
alternately,  the  dwarfer  habit  of  the  Pentstemon  filling-in  the 
bottom  of  the  taller-growing  Phloxes. 

I  name  a  few  varieties  that  are  well  worth  growing,  but  see- 
ing there  are  snoh  a  legion  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
Bhoit  selection. 

Early-flowering  Varieties. 


Dnchees  of  Satherland 

Eclipse 

George  Qoodall 

John  BattiB 

Lady  Lucy  DaudeiB 

Lady.Napier 


Mis3  Bailie 
Rosy  Circle 
The  Shah 
Waverley 
ThM  Deacon 
William  Slnton. 


A,  F.  Barron 

Bryan  Ulyrne 

Dr.  Masters 

Eclair 

L'Avenir 

LiervaUl 

Loihair 

Madame  Domaga 

Madame  Le  Comtosae  de  Tareuno 

Mftdame  Maria  Saisoa 


Late-flowering  Varieties. 

Montienr  Conrad 


Mousiear  de  la  Devanscuff 

Montitur  Andry 

Mrs.  Dorabrain 

Memuon 

Premicea  de  Bonheur 

B.  B.  Laird 

Boi  des  Rosea 

Hoi  des  Blanches. 

—J.  B.  S. 


ABOUT  POTATOES. 


Under  tbis  heading  Mr.  Fenn  has  contribattd  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  chapter.  There  are  two  points  in  his  notes 
which  I  wieh  to  refer  to — points  which  relate  to  the  disease. 
Mr.  Fenn  has  exploded  two  popular  errors — theories  of  disease 
which  have  been  persistently  advanced  by  certain  growers. 
Mr.  Fenn  proves  by  examples  that  it  is  not  electricity  that 
might  have  cauEed,  but  a  few  "loads  of  night  soil  shot  a 
few  years  previously,"  that  has  caused  the  disease  in  his 
Potatoes.  For  "  about  a  dozeu  square  yards "  where  the 
manure  had  been  "  shot "  in  heaps  there  was  the  disease 
rampant  amongst  his  seedlingB,  whilst  beyond  the  highly 
manured  radms  he  was  "  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  Pota- 
toes nearly  free  fiom  the  murrain."  'J  he  fact  points  out  that 
heavy  applications  ol  highly  stimulating  manures  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Potato  ground. 

Ttie  next  notion  which  for  a  length  of  time  was  widely  pre- 
valent, that  the  "  laud  was  tired  of  Potatoes,"  and  hence  the 
mnirain  was  generally  worse  in  old  gardens  than  the  more 
lightly  cropped  fields.  Potatoes  are  usually  worse  in  old 
gardens  than  la  fields,  and  especially  if  tbe  rows  and  sets  are 
too  closely  togethtr,  because  the  soil  is  lioh  in  humus  and 
moist.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  "fresh  ground"  is 
disease-proof,  nor  yet  "poor"  ground,  for  Mr.  Fenn  narrates 
that  he  planted  tubers  in  grouud  that  was  a  "  poor  stonebraBh  " 
and  not  known  to  have  produced  a  crop  of  Potatoes  before. 
Oa  such  ground  he  thought  bij  crop  safe,  but  it  proved  to  be 
as  seriously  stricken  as  any  in  the  garden.  Hero,  then,  is 
another  fact— ;that  safety  does  not  lie  in  starvation  of  soil. 

I  can  confirm  that  fact.  Some  years  ago  some  old  build- 
ings were  removed  that  had  occupied  the  ground  for  centuries. 
The  site  was  planted  with  Potatoes,  and  no  manure  of  any 
kind  was  used,  and  I  never  dug  np  a  crop  more  seriously 
diseased  ;  and  to  make  the  matter  more  strange,  some  sets  that 
had  been  planted  at  the  apex  of  a  heap  of  manure,  and  not 
10  yards  distant  from  the  diseased  crop,  turned  out  healthy 
and  clean. 

Sound  and  well-prepared  soil,  sound  and  well-prepared  seed, 
and  planting  at  wide  distances,  have  enabled  Mr.  Fenn  to  ob- 
tain cUan  and  superior  crops.  Those  are  rational  modes  of 
averting  the  murrain,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  the  only 
rational  modes  that  can  be  adopted. 
Sehct  and  prepare  the  seed  both  aa  to  Eortg  and  character 


of  the  sets.  Do  not  plant  trash,  for  trash  produces  trash.  Do 
not  plant  sets  which  have  been  weakened  by  "  sproutings,"  for 
weak  seta  produce  weakly  plants,  and  these  are  the  first  to 
succumb  to  adverse  influences.  Do  not  "smother"  the 
ground  or  crowd  the  foliage  of  the  plants  so  that  it  cannot 
perfectly  perform  its  duties.  Do  not  increase  moisture  by 
highly  manuring,  or  by,  what  is  practically  the  same,  planting 
closely  in  naturally  damp  soils.  Excess  of  moisture  will  pre- 
cipitate the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Planting  thinly  on  ridges 
in  rich  soil  is  a  practice  far  more  safe  and  profitable  than 
planting  thickly  in  hollows  in  poor  soil.  And  be  it  understood 
that  planting  "  on  the  level  "  so  closely  as  to  produce  a  level 
thicket  of  rampant  haulm  is  tantamount  to  planting  in  hollows, 
for  in  effect  the  smothered  level  becomes  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses one  great  hollow. 

Another  point  may  be  noticed,  and  that  is  that  a  large  tnber 
cut  into  two  sets,  each  having  few  eyes,  but  these  stout  and 
prominent,  will  produce  a  crop  of  greater  value  than  will  two 
whole  tubers  each  having  many  eyes,  and  these  small  and 
obscure. — A  Northern  Gardener. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GABDEN   IN    1876. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Amonost  the  florists'  flowers  for  which  I  have  ever  had  a 
"  sneaking  fondness  "  are  these  fragrant  and  lovely,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  troublesome  flowers.  Asking  a  brother  florist 
once  if  he  grew  them,  "  I  have  given  them  up,"  was  his  reply; 
"  for  it  was  eleven  months  and  a  week's  trouble  for  three  weeks' 
enjoyment."  And  although  thia  has  en  element  of  truth  in 
it,  yet  as  it  is  impos.sible  to  grow  any  flowers  with  satisfaction 
unless  trouble  is  taken,  I  have  been  contented  to  enjoy  this 
brief  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  so  much  trouble :  and  when 
I  say  with  satisfaction  I  would  repeat  what  I  have  said  more 
than  once  in  the  controversy  which  my  remarks  have  caused 
— that  I  have  never  grown  them  for  exhibition,  and  I  never 
sent  a  box  to  a  show  nn-til  last  year,  when  I  ventured  to  put 
np  one  of  undressed  flowers,  which  cut,  I  know,  a  very  sorry 
figure,  but  it  was  siir.ply  an  experiment  which  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  repeat  nnle.'s  to  settle  a  controverted  point. 

To  grow  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  successfully  (and  I  would 
premise  I  am  not  writing  for  exhibitors),  the  plants  must  be 
grown  in  pots.  In  no  other  way  can  one  so  well  protect  their 
delicate  blooms  or  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  fragrance  ;  and, 
moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  layering  no  plan  can  compare 
with  this.  It  is  breakback  work  to  layer  Ihim  when  grown  in 
beds  ;  and  although  yon  cannot  by  blooming  them  in  a  house 
secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  earwigs,  which  are  deadly 
enemies  to  the  blooms,  yet  where  there  is  that  convenience  it  is 
much  better  than  placing  them  under  an  awning  out  of  doors. 

I  am  not  very  particular  as  to  the  size  of  pots,  not  endea- 
vouring to  ariive  at  uniformity,  and  growing  sometimes  one 
plant  in  an  8  inch  pot,  two  in  a  12-incb,  or  three  in  a  larger 
pot,  just  as  I  may  have  pots  ready,  and  giving  more  room 
according  to  the  vigour  of  growth  of  the  different  varieties. 
I  last  year  grew  them  in  one  hundred  pots,  and  probably  had 
about  150  plants.  They  were  potted  in  March,  the  compost 
which  I  ufed  being  turfy  loam  and  old  hollxd  manure  and 
some  sharp  gritty  sand,  and  in  general  in  tbf  proportion  of 
two  barrowfnla  of  loam  to  one  of  manuie,  which  I  find  in 
the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  country  to  be  enfficitntly  slimulating. 
I  use  even  less  manure  with  the  higher-coloured  Carnations, 
as  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  supposed  that  the  manure  causes 
that  horrible  nuisance — "  running."  It  may  be  so,  but  I  noticed 
last  year  in  a  few  that  I  had  over  and  planted  in  annnmannred 
bed  that  thf-y  also  ran.  Many  of  the  older  florists,  such  as 
Hogg,  who  was  a  most  successful  grower,  uaed  a  much  richer 
compost ;  but  then  they  exposed  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  which  took  a  good  deal  of  the  strength  out  of 
it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  adopted  of  growing 
them  in  poorer  stuff  and  giving  them  a  good  top-dressing  will 
answer  quite  as  well. 

When  the  plants  showed  for  bloom  I  removed  them,  aa  the 
Geraniums  were  over,  to  my  greenhouse  ;  and  although  I  dis- 
budded and  tied  up  some  of  the  pods  to  prevent  them  from 
bursting,  and  added  cards  to  several,  yet  as  I  did  not  go  in  for 
exhibiting  I  did  not  give  the  individual  blooms  that  special 
care  which  perhaps  more  enthusiastic  growers  might  have  done. 
But  there  was  nevertheless  a  very  pretty  bloom,  and  the  plants 
grew  well,  so  that  I  bad  a  large  surplus  stock  of  layers— t.e  , 
of  Picotees,  for  it  is  odd  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
grass  from  Carnations.    I  received  from  tbe  north  some  dozen 
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pairs  ;  and  what  with  flowers  that  ran  and  bo  became  nseless, 
and  those  that  threw  out  no  grass,  I  was  worse  ofl  at  the  end 
of  the  season  than  at  the  beginniog.  It  has  been  stated,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  trath  in  it,  that  tlowers  after  beicg  a  number 
of  years  in  oaltivation,  deteriorate  in  oonstitutiou  ;  and  the 
more  recent  varieties  of  Carnations  seem  to  have  a  mach  more 
vigorous  constitution  than  their  relative  predecessors.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  youth ;  and  although  it  must  be  taken 
with  some  exception  the  theory  may  aooount  for  facts  whijh 
all  growers  deplore. 

Into  the  vexed  question  of  dressing  I  do  not  intend  to  enter. 
I  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  abuse  heaped  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  in  a  contemporary  for  some  statements  made  by 
me  last  year  in  the  Journal.  I  cannot  siy  I  admire  his  style 
of  controversy,  although  it  is  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  how  abusive  anyone  is,  for  if  according  to  the  Eastern 
proverb,  "  Cnrsea  come  home  to  roost,"  language  such  as  he 
has  Qsed  will  rather  injure  him  than  me.  But  there  is  one 
statement  which  I  made  in  the  Journal  which  has  been  much 
misunderstood — viz.,  that  wherein  I  said  that  these  over- 
dressed flowers  deceived  the  public.  I  never  had  an  idea  of 
implying  anything  of  dishonesty  in  this.  It  is  a  recognised 
principle  that  these  flowers  may  be  so  treated,  but  I  think 
none  the  less  the  pablio  is  deceived.  When  Miss  Tomkios's 
respected  mamma  says,  "  My  dear,  there  are  some  very  unbe- 
coming hairs  growing  on  your  chin,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
use  a  depilatory  and  get  rid  of  them ;"  and  when  Miss  Tomkins 
in  obedience  to  her  beloved  pireut  does  so,  and  at  the  next 
ball  to  which  she  goes  her  beautiful  smooth  skin  is  commented 
on  to  the  said  parent,  I  don't  think  she  tells  her  friend  how 
it  is  ;  nor  do  I  think  she  did  it  to  deceive,  but  merely  becana? 
she  thought  it  more  becoming.  So  these  flowers  are  dressed, 
not  to  deceive  the  public,  but  because  they  are  considered  to 
look  better.  None  the  less,  however,  it  people  think  they  are 
going  to  grow  them  like  this  they  will  find  their  mistake. 

I  will  here  add  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  which  did  well 
with  me  last  year,  and  most  of  which  will  be  found  good  growers. 
I  cannot  give  the  list  without  referring  to  one  whose  name 
appears  in  it — Mr.  Norman  of  Woolivich,  and  who,  I  see,  has 
just  passed  away.  I  nevtr  met  him  to  my  knowledge  until  last 
year,  when  he  told  me  ho  was  suffering  from  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinqui  h 
bis  cultures.  Hn  etill  took  an  interett  in  flowers,  and  wtiS  a 
member  of  the  Floral  Cjmtnittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Bociety. 

CAUSATIONS. 


Scarlet  Biearres. 
Admiral  Carzon  lEaaom) 
QaardsmaQ  (Turaer) 
Lord  liancliffe  (UoUiday) 
Mars  (Hextslll 
Mercary  (Hextall) 


Crimson  Bizarres, 
Eccentric  Jack  (Wood) 
Isaac  Wilkinson  (Turner) 
Jenny  Lind  iPoslty) 
Lord  Goderich  (Oill) 

Pink  and  Purple  Bixarrea. 
Parity  ("Wood) 
Sarah  Payne  (Ward) 


Red-edged. 
Exhibitor  (Elkington) 
J.  B.  Bryant    Ingram) 
Le0D(^ra  (FelLjwee) 
Mrs.  H'jrcby  (TurnPr) 
Miss  Turner  (Taylor) 
Mrs.  Keynea  iFrli  >wes) 
Mrs.  Norman  (Norman) 
"William  bammers  (Siraonite) 

Purple-edged. 
admiration  (Turner) 
Alliance  (Fellowes) 
Edith  iFeliuwes) 
Eftvonritd  (Norman) 


Purple  Flake$. 
Ajas  (Heltall) 
Dr.  Foster  (Foster) 
Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Taylor) 
bquire  Trow  (Jackson) 

Scarlet  Flakes. 
Cliristopher  Sly  lllsy) 
Cradlej  Pes  (Wallls) 
John  Bayley  (Dodwell) 
Sportsman  (Hedderley) 
WlUiam  IV.  (Wilson) 

Rose  Flaket. 
James  Merryweather  (Wo^id) 
Lovely  Anne  (Ely) 
Mrs.  F.  Bumaby  (Turner) 
Rose  of  OaBtiU©  (Headly) 


Purple-edged  {continued). 
Medina  iFtUowea) 
Mrs.  Litlle  (Hooper) 
Norfolk  Beauty  (Fellowes) 
Piooo  (Jackson) 

Rose  and  Scarlet-edged. 
AoiTiiite  (Fellowee) 
Eiiitb  Dombrain  (Turner) 
Ethel  (Fellowes) 
Jdliana  (Turner) 
Mrs.  Allcroft  (Torner) 
Mrs-  Fordham  (Turner) 
Purity  (Payne) 
Queen  Victoria  (Green) 

— D.,  Deal. 


EOSES    ON   THEIR  OWN   EOOTS. 

As  "  W.  G."  wishes  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  (through 
thp  medium  of  the  Journal),  on  own-root  Koses,I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  my  experience  on  the  subject,  more  especially  as 
the  ground  here  is  all  chalk  ;  and  knowing  that  Hoses  do  not 
do  well  on  such  ground  without  being  helped  with  something 


better,  we  had  the  ground  made  good  with  manure  and  other 
soil,  and  planted  the  Roses,  some  on  the  Briar,  and  some  on 
the  Manetti,  and  they  have  received  every  care  and  attention 
afterwards.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  never  done 
much  good,  some  having  died  the  first  year.  I  had  them 
made-up  with  own-root  Roses,  and  they  seemed  to  do  much 
better,  and  that  induces  me  to  try  more  on  their  own  root^. 

I  put  in  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  in  October,  and  plunged 
them  in  a  south  border  when  the  cold  weather  set  in.  I  shook 
ia  some  dry  leaves  about  them,  and  sprinkled  a  little  earth 
over  the  leaves  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  away.  I  took 
the  Roses  up  and  repotted  in  the  same  sized  pots  in  April, 
and  then  plunged  them  in  ashes  under  a  cold  frame,  and  re- 
moved the  sash  altogether  at  the  end  of  May.  I  repotted 
tbem  again  at  the  end  of  June  in  4-inoh  pots,  plunged  them 
in  the  ground  fully  exposed,  and  planted  them  out  ia  Septem- 
ber in  ground  well  prepared  for  them,  and  there  they  have 
remained  and  have  done  exceedingly  well.  They  were  planted 
out  in  September  1872,  and  last  year  my  employers  told  me 
they  were  the  finest  Roses  they  ever  had  in  the  garden,  so 
that  I  thall  not  plant  out  any  other  but  own-root  Roses  here- 
after. I  should  like  vary  much  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others 
on  growing  Roses  in  chalky  districts. — A.  W.  G. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTDEAL   SOCIETY. 

The  following  circular  has  been  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
Fellows  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  being  de- 
sirous of  extending  a  knowledge  of  practical  horticulture,  con- 
template the  foandation  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
subject. 

Their  intention  is  to  have  lectures  delivered  by  properly 
qualified  instructors,  in  the  Society's  Hall  at  South  Kensington, 
and  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  garden  at  Chiswiok. 

These  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be  open  to  all  Fellows 
of  the  Society  gratuitously  ;  but  a  charge  must  necessarily  be 
made  for  their  children  and  friends,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Council  to  engage  the  services  of  competent  persons. 

Before  euteriog  into  engagements  wiih  instructors,  and 
makiug  other  requisite  arrangemeats,  the  Council  are  desirous 
of  knowing  what  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  affjrded  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  t.f  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Council  will  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as  poEsible  whether 
or  not  this  proposiiion  meets  with  your  approval,  and  what 
number  of  your  family  and  friends  is  likely  to  join  the  classes. 

The  great  facilities  afforded  by  the  garden  at  Cbiawick  for 
carrying  out  these  arrangements,  make  it  desirable  that  as 
many  of  these  lectures  as  possible  be  delivered  there. 

The  garden  is  now  very  easy  of  access  from  all  the  stations  of 
the  metropolitian  and  district  railways  to  the  station  at  Turn- 
ham  Green,  which  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  garden. 

March  llth,  1876.  Rodebt  Hoqo,  Secretary. 

Ttiirty-fonr  Fellows  have  been  elected  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  Five  gardeners  also  have  been  elected  under 
the  clanse  which  admits  them  at  half  a  guinea  subsciiption 
aunnaUy. 

LIBONIA  FLOEIBDNDA  CULTURE. 

Some  good  advice  has  been  given  by  two  correspondents  as 
to  the  merits,  propagation,  and  culture,  of  this  charming 
winter-blooming  plant.  They  recommend  pot  culture  all  the 
year  round,  but  by  this  method  the  plants  never  acquire  that 
bubhy  healthy-looking  aspect  as  when  planted-out  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  summer  months. 

The  plants  are  treated  in  their  early  stages  of  growth  the 
same  as  detailed  by  your  correspondents,  which,  by  the  time 
of  digging  the  early  Potatoes  from  a  south  border,  have  es- 
taMished  themselves  in  48-pot3.  After  being  hardened  off  a 
little  they  are  planted  18  inehcs  apait  in  conjunction  with 
Solannms,  Salvias,  A'c,  the  border  receiving  a  mulching  of 
frame  manure.  Daring  the  summer  months  the  plants  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  occasionally  manure  water,  which 
is  essential,  or  they  will  never  make  presentable  plants. 

By  the  middle  of  September  they  will  have  grown  into  fine 
busby  plants,  with  foliage  as  green  as  grass  and  bristling  with 
flower  buds.  Previously  to  lifting  them  they  must  be  well 
watered.  Pot  them  into  8  or  9-inch  pots,  nsicg  a  compost  of 
three  parts  light  loam,  and  the  other  part  leaf  mould  and 
decayed  manure.  Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool 
frame,  afterwards  they  may  be  wintered  with  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  with  which  they  agree  admirably. 
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One  correspondent  says  Libonias  will  not  bear  forcing,  bnt 
from  tbat  I  beg  to  difttr,  as  you  may  have  them  in  bloom  at 
any  time  during  winter  and  spring,  by  placing  them  in  gentle 
heat  and  syringing  them  twice  a- day. 

One  important  matter  I  must  not  omit,  and  that  is,  the 
lanta  must  be  securely  staked  and  tied  during  the  summer, 
or  you  may  find  half  of  them  snapped  off  close  to  the  collar 
after  a  strong  wind. 

Can  anyone  give  the  history  of  this  plant  ?  The  first  time 
I  saw  it  was  in  Switzerland  in  18G5,  It  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  German  gardens  only  a  short  time  before.  As 
to  its  further  pedigree  I  could  learn  nothing.  At  all  events 
it  is  a  plant  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  for  it  ought  to  be  grown 
even  by  those  who  have  but  the  smallest  glass  accommodation. 
— A.  W.,  Ileigliington,  Lincoln. 

[Libonia  floribunda  was  portraitcd  and  described  in  La 
Belgique  Horticole  for  1864.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Germany,  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Acanthacese. — Ens.] 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS-FUMEWORTS. 

Tnis  is  a  family  of  spring-blooming  plants  possessing  many 
features  that  attract  notice.  Fumeworts  succeed  in  most  places 
with  a  small  share  of  attention.  One  of  their  chief  require- 
ments is  that  the  novice  should  keep  his  spade  from  among 
them  when  the  border  is  being  dug  over.  They  like  a  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  a  little  peat  and  well-decomposed  dung  or 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  at  home  in  a  moderately  dry 
situation.  Some  of  them  may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  all  may  be  increased  by  division  when  growth 
has  commenced.  There  are  herbaceous  and  tuberous-rooted 
kinds  as  well  as  annual  and  biennial  kinds.  Corydalis  glauca 
is  a  splendid  annual  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years. 

Corydalis  claviculata  is  a  charming  plant  as  seen  in  its 
native  localities,  in  boggy  upland  districts.  C.  bulboaa,  as 
seen  in  early  spring  with  its  pleasing  purplish  flowers,  ia  very 
attractive.  C.  Intea,  often  met  with  on  old  walls  flowering  the 
summer  through,  is  a  pretty  border  plant.  C.  nobilia  ia  one  of 
the  best  of  the  race.  Its  beautiful  leaves  and  showy  heads  of 
flowers  render  it  a  charming  plant  for  the  rockery  and  border. 
It  should  be  in  every  garden.  C.  Hallerii  is  another  fine 
variety  of  great  merit.  C.  lutea,  yellow,  and  C.  cava  lutea 
alba,  are  real  gems  for  rockery  or  border,  and  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  pot  culture  under  glass.  Corydalis  eximia 
is  a  useful  border  plant,  but  some  call  it  Dielytra  eximia.  The 
whole  family  are  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  they  are 
now  receiving. — Vebitas. 


DENBIES, 

THE  SEAT  OF  MRS.  CUBITT. 

Famous  alike  for  its  commanding  position,  for  the  extensive 
glass  structures  in  its  gardens,  for  its  good  gardening,  and  as 
having  been  the  practice  ground  for  many  years  of  a  fine  old 
English  gardener,  Mr.  Drewitt,  is  Denbies.  At  an  altitude  of 
800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crowning  a  bold  eminence  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  England,  the  mansion 
is  situated.  From  the  crest  of  the  noble  hill  which  this  seat 
adorns  the  prospect  is  extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  The  scenery 
has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  Italy  ;  the  bold  undu- 
lations of  the  district,  the  rich  woods,  the  winding  streams, 
and  picturesque  resideiices,  forming  a  picture  of  rural  beauty 
unusually  complete  and  imposing. 

Denbies  is  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dorking, 
and  is  approached  by  a  sweeping  road  taken  occasionally 
through  deep  cuttings  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy  as  it  skirts 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  estate  are 
ornamental  plantations,  the  ground  boldly  rieing  to  the  left, 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  mansion  being  obtained  between  the 
trees — to  the  right  being  deep  dells  and  the  widely  extending 
valley  in  which  the  town  of  Dorking  nestles.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  visitor  is  compelled  to  pause  and 
admire  the  splendid  landscape  which  the  position  reveals. 
Towards  the  south  is  Leith  Hill,  its  romantic  summit  crowned 
with  a  lofty  tower.  Towards  the  east  is  the  town,  occupying 
the  angle  of  two  valleys  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills. 
The  town  is  backed  by  the  grounds  of  Bury  Hill  and  the  luxu- 
riously embellished  seat  of  Mr.  Hope  at  Deepdene.  Beech- 
worth  Castle  and  Box  Hill  are  also  within  the  line  of  vision. 
The  windings  of  the  river  Mole,  Satford  Bridge,  Mickleham, 


and  the  woods  of  Norbury  Park  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  terminate 
the  prospect  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  north-west  are  situated 
PoUesden,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and 
Horseley  Place.     Such  is  the  commanding  position  of  Denbies. 

The  mansion  was  originally  built  by  Jonathan  Tyers,  Esq., 
the  celebrated  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  resided 
here,  and  all  his  garden  plans,  it  is  said,  were  intended  as  con. 
trasts  to  the  gaiety  at  Vauxhall.  The  principal  plot  was  a 
wood  of  eight  acres,  which  he  named  "  II  Penseroso,"  with 
dismal  alcoves,  a  valley  called  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  and 
other  inappropriate  arrangements.  These  were  removed  by 
the  Hon.  Peter  King,  who  purchased  the  estate  in  1767  ;  and 
it  has  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Whytes  in  1781,  and  to 
the  Denisons  in  1787,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Cubitt  family,  who  have  effected  great  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  mansion  and  grounds.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  mansion  has  been  raised  a  considerable 
plantation,  through  which  are  formed  walks  and  avenues — 
scenes  of  sylvan  beauty  ;  the  trees  also  afford  necessary  shelter 
to  the  gardens  and  residence.  On  the  northern  side  of  this 
plantation  the  pleasure  grounds  are  arranged,  the  wood  being 
skirted  by  shrubs,  and  at  intervals  rockeries  and  Ferns.  Then 
comes  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  expanse  of  lawn  dotted 
with  Conifers  and  flower  beds ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  grounds 
being  a  large,  ornamental,  and  substantially  built  church, 
erected  by  Mr.  Cubitt  for  the  dwellers  on  the  estate  and  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

On  the  lawn  are  several  good  Conifers.  More  than  one 
specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  is  to  be  seen  30  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Pinus  Morinda 
(Smithiana)  also  approaches  the  same  dimensions  and  is  in 
perfect  health.  Pinuses  Douglassii,  pinsapo,  cephalonica,  and 
other  ornamental  Conifers  are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  being 
thinly  planted  on  the  lawn  are  very  effective.  As  affording 
relief  to  the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens  in  summer  are  beds 
of  variegated  Maples,  having  as  a  groundwork  dwarf  plants  of 
the  purple  Hazel.  A  few  flower  beds  are  also  interspersed  on 
the  lawn,  not,  however,  occupied  with  bedding  plants,  but  are 
more  appropriately  devoted  to  Yuccas,  Hydrangeas,  Phloxes, 
&c.  The  flower  garden  proper  is  on  the  terrace  surrounding 
the  mansion.  This  is  only  of  limited  extent,  the  beds  being 
now  occupied  with  spring-flowering  plants,  and  in  the  summer 
are  gay  with  Clematises,  A'O. 

Looking  down  from  the  terrace,  and  between  that  and  the 
lower  windows  of  the  mansion,  are  some  remarkably  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Aucubas  in  tubs.  These  are  in  peifect  health  and 
colour.  As  area  plants  in  town  or  country  no  shrubs  are 
more  suitable  than  Aucubas.  Contiguous  to  the  mansion  and 
skirting  the  plantation  are  also  many  fine  specimens  of  these 
shrubs,  most  of  them  being  richly  laden  with  scarlet  berries. 
Male  plants  have  been  planted,  from  which  the  pollen  has 
been  distributed  principally  in  a  natural  manner,  but  occasion- 
ally by  shaking  a  few  branches  over  the  shrubs  when  in  flower  ; 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory,  the  crop  of  berries  being 
unusually  fine,  imparting  a  rich  appearance  to  the  shrubs. 
These  Aucubas  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Denbies,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  pictur- 
esque arrangement  of  its  pleasure  grounds  as  for  the  remark- 
able range  of  glass,  commencing  at  the  mansion  and  extending 
for  a  distance  of  1230  feet,  or  within  30  yards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Wo  will  now  enter  the  conservatory  and  traverse  this  lengthy 
yet  spacious  crystal  promenade,  noting  briefly,  ch  passant,  the 
size  of,  and  prominent  olanta  in,  the  several  compartments. 
The  conservatory  whicn  adjoins  the  mansion  is  60  feet  in 
length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  about  30  feet  high.  The  centre 
consists  of  a  large  bed  with  a  surrounding  walk,  and  a  stage 
next  the  glass  containing  flowering  plants  in  pots.  Noticeable 
amongst  the  climbers  are  Bignonia  Chica,  Stauntonialatifolia, 
Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi,  and  Colea  scandeus.  On  the  back  wall 
are  scarlet  Geraniums,  also  Abutilons  Boulo  deNeige  and  Thomp- 
fonii.  Planted  in  the  border  are  Araucariaexcelsa,  TreeFurns, 
Camellias,  Grevillia  robusta,  Brugmaneiasanguinea,  very  fine; 
Acacias,  Green  Dracienap,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  plants. 
In  pots  are  Azaleas,  Epacriaes,  Mignonette,  standard  Sola- 
nums,  very  effective  ;  Salvia  Hceiii,  Cinerarias,  bulbs,  Ac,  the 
structure  being  exceedingly  gay,  and  the  plants  healthy  and 
clean.     From  the  conservatory  we  pass  into  corridor  No.  1. 

This  is  70  feet  long  by  IC  feet  wide  (a  porticu  of  it  being 
shown  in  the  engraving  accompanying  these  notes).  On  the 
left  is  a  narrow  stage;  on  the  right  a  wide  border,  extending 
from  the  path  to  the  back  wall.    Planted  in  the  border,  and 
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trained  up  the  wall,  and  eztendlng  to  the  girders  overhead,  are 
plants  of  Cobea  Boandens  variegata,  Mandevilla  Buaveolens, 
Taosonia  Van-Volxemii,  Faohsia  oorymbiflora,  Habrothamnns 
elegans,  PassiSora  oeerulea,  and  Rose  Sombrenil.  In  the  border 
also  are  large  Camellias,  Azaleas,  i&o.  On  the  stage  are  Epa- 
crisoB,  Cyclamens,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing plants.  The  next  corridor  is  of  similar  dimensions.  The 
border  is  ooenpied  with  large  Orange  trees;  and  although  they 
have  only  been  planted  about  a  year  they  are  thoroughly 
estabUahed,  the  foliage  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  trees 
bearing  a  fine  crop  of  golden  fruit.  At  the  front  of  the  Orange 
trees  is  a  row  of  Calla  lethiopica,  on  the  stage  are  flowering 
plants,  and  overhead  are  Abatilons.  In  connection  with  this 
division  is  a  warm  vestibule  with  Bougainvillea  speoiosa  trained 
on  the  roof.  Ferns  plantedout  in  oaves,  a  few  large  Camellias 
in  pots,  and  Citrons  trained  on  the  wall. 


At  this  point  of  the  corridor  and  at  right  angles  with  it  is  a 
span-roofed  house  50  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide.  It  was  formerly 
a  Pine  stove,  but  is  now  occupied  by  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Orchids,  i%c.  In  this  house  are  many  fine  specimons.  Amongst 
Orchids,  of  Dendrobes,  Ccelogynes,  Trichopilias,  Ac  ;  amongst 
foliage  plants  of  Palms,  Harantas,  4  feet  in  diameter ;  also 
Dracainas  and  Crotons,  in  good  health  and  colour.  Amongst 
flowering  plants  Eucharises  are  4  feet  in  diameter,  Imanto- 
phyllums  are  very  fine.  Begonia  nigro-rubra  effective  ;  and  very 
bright  are  Scutellarias,  Euphorbias,  and  Centropogons.  Moyenia 
ereota  alba  is  also  very  attractive.  Of  Ferns  there  are  many 
good  plants,  especially  of  Cheilanthes  elegans  and  Adiantum 
farleyense.     On  the  roof  are  Stephanotes  and  Passifloras. 

We  now  enter  the  third  division  of  the  corridor.  This  is 
150  feet  in  length.  Planted-out  and  covering  the  wall  and  roof 
are  Oloire   de  Dijon  and  other  Roses,   Plumbago  capensis, 
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L^pageria  rosea,  Biguonias,  Heliotropes,  scarlet  Geranium 
Clipper,  Abutilons,  and  Veronica  Hendersonii.  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige  is  found  invaluable  when  planted-out  for 
affording  a  continuous  supply  of  out  flowers.  On  the  stage 
are  large  and  very  fine  plants  of  RoUisson's  Unique  Pelargo- 
nium, which  are  found  to  be  of  great  value  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  summer  ;  these  are  well- furnished 
plants  4  feet  high,  and  flower  profusely  many  months.  Pelar- 
gonium queroifolium  floribunda  is  also  largely  cultivated,  and 
is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for  summer 
decoration.  On  the  stage  of  this  corridor  we  noticed  plants  of 
Alonsoa  Wareoewiczii  ;  the  flowers  being  of  unusual  sub- 
stance and  their  colour  extremely  rich,  the  spikes  having  been 
in  great  request  during  the  winter  for  vase-decoration.  Some 
good  plants  of  Coronilla  glauca  also  contributed  brightness  to 
this  fine  coiridor.  At  right  angles  is  another  span-roofed 
house,  50  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  occupied  principally  with 
Pelargoniums,  Clematises,  Cyclamens,  Phienocomas,  Kalosan- 
thuses,  and  Calceolarias,  which  by  their  exuberant  health 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  James  or  Dobson.  Near 
this  is  another  house  of  similar  dimensions,  used  as  a  forcing 
house,  and  filled  with  Azaleas,  Roses,  Deutzias,  &o.,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  conservatory. 

We  next  enter  the  fourth  corridor,  which  is  also  90  feet  long. 
The  roof  ia  covered  with  Clematises,  &j.     There  are  also 


standard  Lanrustinuses,  and  on  the  stages  Vallotae,  Nerinee, 
Bouvardias,  and  plants  which  have  done  flowering  ;  also  a  col- 
lection of  Geraniums.  In  connection  with  the  corridor  are  two 
pits  for  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  KidLcy  Beans, 
Ac,  all  the  structures  mentioned  being  heated  by  three  saddle 
boilers. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  fruit  passage.  This  is  a  narrow 
ftruoture  having  a  western  aspect,  and  is  235  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide.  It  is  in  three  divisions — one  for  Plums  of  sorts,  one  for 
Cherries,  and  one  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees  are 
trained  on  the  wall  and  produce  good  crops  of  fruit.  Adjoin- 
ing this  fruit  passage  is  a  Peach  house  30  feet  long,  the  trees 
being  in  fine  fruiting  condition,  and  in  the  same  range  are  four 
vineries,  each  34  feet  long.  Many  of  the  Vines  have  been 
planted  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  they  have  been  annually 
pruned  to  the  same  spurs.  The  splendid  Grapes  which  have 
been  produced  by  these  Vines  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
Vines  do  good  service  still  in  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
fruit.  A  smaller  house  36  feet  long  was  planted  with  late 
varieties  five  years  ago,  and  the  Vines  are  now  in  excellent 
fruiting  condition.  The  houses  are  filled  with  Strawberries 
and  plants  for  bedding-out,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  garden 
routine  which  is  carried  out  is  of  the  first  order  of  merit. 

There  are  besides  this  splendid  ranges  of  glass,  frames 
sheltered  by  evergreen  hedges,  and  behind  the  vineries  is  an 
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extensive  range  of  offices,  inolading  a  new  fruit-room  30  feet 
long  by  10  wide.  Near  this  ia  the  Maehroom  house,  which  is 
ueed  also  for  forcing  Sealcale  and  Rhubarb,  the  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms being  quite  extraordinary ;  the  Mushrooms  as  it  were 
fighting  each  other  for  space  on  every  inch  of  the  bed. 

The  liitchen  garden  is  about  two  acres  in  extent.  The  walls 
are  latticed  for  the  trainiug  of  trees,  and  the  vegetable  crops 
are  well  tended.  Noticeable  amongst  these  was  a  Brocooli 
which  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Druitt,  and  which  had  passed 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  kind.  The  soil  is  a  sticky 
clay  difficult  to  work,  and  it  is  only  by  waiting  for  fine  days 
that  the  crops  can  be  pat  in  at  all. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  park-like  grounds,  which  are 
divided  by  Morton's  wire  fences,  is  another  pleasure  ground 
surrounded  by  a  grass  terrace,  which  is  charmmg  in  itself  and 
commands  views  of  diversified  beauty  and  extent. 

Besides  the  church  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  for  the 
neighbourhood,  a  dispensary  is  provided,  and  medicine  and 
advice  is  procurable  gratis  bv  the  inhabitants.  This  valuable 
institution  is  supported  by  Mrs.  Cubitt. 

The  demesne  is  under  the  able  supervisiofl  of  G.  Cubitt,  Esq., 
M.P.,  whose  good  taste  and  management  is  everywhere  seen 
in  the  excellent  condition  of  the  buildings,  walks,  fences,  &a. 
The  gardens  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Beesley,  but 
with  that  modesty  usually  attending  merit  he  is  anxious  that 
whatever  credit  his  charge  exemplifies  should  be  given  first  to 
a  liberal  owner,  and  next  to  his  honoured  predecessor,  Mr. 
Druitt,  under  whom  he  served  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  owner,  tutor,  and  pupil  are  to  be  complimented 
in  the  superior  condition  of  this  fine  garden,  which  is  so  emi- 
nently worthy  of  public  notice. — J.  W. 


CELERY  AND  ITS  CULTURE.-No.  2. 

Havino  detailed  the  mode  of  culture  which  was  adopted  in 
raising  large  heads  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  pronounced 
that  mode  and  that  produce  to  a  great  extent  wasteful — a  waste 
of  time,  manure,  and  labour — I  will  now  state  how  I  grow 
Celery  for  everyday  use.  This,  while  a  very  ordinary  opera- 
tion, may  be  seasonably  alluded  to  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  ground  is  being  apportioned  to  the  several  crops  which  are 
required  during  the  season. 

In  a  few  gardens,  and  perhaps  only  a  few,  ground  sufficient 
is  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  one-crop  system — that  is,  there  is  sufficient  vacant 
ground  in  spring  to  allot  a  due  portion  of  fallow  to  every  crop. 
When  that  is  so  the  duties  of  the  gardener  are  greatly  simpli- 
fied, and  if  he  has  sufficient  assistance)  he  ought  to  produce 
every  crop  of  the  greatest  excellence.  That,  however,  is  an  un- 
common condition  of  things,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  cultivators  have  to  double,  and  more  than  double,  crop  the 
ground  to  meet  the  culinary  requirements  of  the  household. 

When  the  wants  of  a  family  are  considerable,  and  the  garden 
(as  often  is  the  case)  is  disproportionally  small,  the  most  care- 
ful planning  is  needed,  and  much  foresight  must  be  exercised 
and  correct  calculations  made  to  make  "  both  ends  meet." 
The  manager  must  not  only  know  when  and  what  to  sow  and 
plant,  but  he  must  also  know  within  a  week  when  each  crop 
will  be  off  the  ground,  and  have  another  ready  to  take  its 
place.  Young  men  especially,  when  entering  on  a  charge  for 
the  first  time,  frequently  find  themselves  at  a  loss  in  the 
kitchen  garden  department ;  and  if  it  happens,  as  it  has 
happened,  that  they  are  too  "  starchy  "  to  take  the  advice  of 
a  sensible  old  labourer,  they  will  not  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
cook  for  long  together.  I  was  taught,  as  were  others  who  have 
also  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  teachings,  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  art  of  kitchen  gardening  if  I  wished 
to  spend  a  comfortable  life  as  a  gardener.  My  excellent  tutor 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  weak  point  in  young  men,  and  ever 
urged  the  impoitance  of  special  study  in  the  useful  part  of  our 
duties — namely,  the  rotation  and  duration  of  crops.  That  is  an 
important  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  who  have  not  learned  it. 

Another  matter  must  also  be  known,  and  that  is  the  respec- 
tive quantities  of  the  different  vegetables  which  are  required  by 
a  family.  It  is  no  use  cropping  according  to  any  fanciful,  and 
it  may  be  correct,  theory.  The  only  safe  principle  to  work  on 
is  to  understand  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  family. 
This  must  be  the  keynote  to  which  all  points  of  practice  must 
be  Bubservient.  When  ground  is  scarce  we  cannot  afford  to 
grow  a  crop  that  is  not  wanted,  because  the  almost  certain 
corollary  of  that  is  that  we  fail  in  something  which  is  daily  in 
demand.    There  are  only  two  ways  of  asceitaiuing  the  speoial 


requirements  of  a  family,  the  best  of  which  is  experience ;  henoe 
it  is  that  employers,  whsn  they  find  they  are  well  supplied,  do 
not  willingly  part  with  a  certain  provider,  but  rather  and 
wisely  grant  him  increased  remuneration  commensurate  with 
the  proved  and  improved  value  of  hia  services.  That  is  sound 
economy.  But  time  is  required  to  attain  experience,  and  every 
young  man  must  have  a  "  start."  lu  that  oa^e  let  him  not  be 
above  inquiring  of  and  learning  from  an  older  man,  even  if  he 
is  in  an  humbler  situation  than  himself.  Mttny  an  old  garden 
labourer  can  give  serviceable  counsel  to  a  young  man  if  the 
latter  is  not  above  asking  for  it,  and  I  do  not  consider  it 
derogatory  to  admit  that  I  have  learned  many  a  valuable  hint 
in  vegetable- catering  to  a  humble  garden  labourer.  This  pre- 
amble is  not  incongruous  with  the  heading  of  this  communica- 
tion, because  it  bears  directly  on  the  supply  of  Celery  in  a 
garden  where  ground  is  unusually  scarce,  and  where  the  crop 
has  to  be  provided  by  the  system  of  forethought  and  calcula- 
tion, which  I  am  seeking  to  inculcate  as  prime  essentials  to  a 
gardener's  proficiency. 

My  Celery  demands  have  always  been  large,  and  I  have  never 
had  vacant  ground  to  produce  the  supply — that  is,  like  many 
others,  I  must  have  a  crop  of  other  vegetables  from  the  ground 
before  occupying  it  with  Celery.  This  crop  must  be  off  the 
ground  by  the  last  week  in  June.  By  that  time  the  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  winter  Greens  and  Broccolis  is  at 
liberty,  but  it  is  too  far  distant  from  the  water  supply,  and 
besides,  it  is  required  for  lute  Peas.  The  south  border  is  at 
liberty,  from  which  the  first  crops  of  Peas  and  Potatoes  have 
been  taken ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  good  practice  to  occupy 
fruit-tree  borders  with  Celery,  for  by  earthing  there  is  danger 
of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  and  further,  borders  which 
are  necessary  to  provide  shelter  to  crops  in  the  spiiug  are 
equally  useful  in  affording  shelter  to  crops  in  the  autumn. 

My  Celery  must  be  grown  in  an  open  square,  and  must  follow 
a  growing  crop.  What  about  the  Cabbage  ground  ?  Well, 
that  comes  in  capitally  for  Celery,  provided  the  Cabbages  are 
not  required  for  "  Sprouts."  My  honoured  chief  frequently  let 
the  stumps  remain  for  that  purpose,  a  practice  which  1  do  not 
adopt,  i'he  second  growth  of  Cabbages  is  tender  and  good, 
but  not  more  tender  than  fresh  young  Coleworts,  nor  so  likely 
to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  Cabbage  ground 
is  therefore  thrown  into  trenches  4  feet  wide  and  planted  with 
Celery,  and  the  Celery  is  in  turn  a  fine  preparatory  crop  lor 
Onions. 

But  the  Cabbage  ground  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Celery,  and 
the  Potato  crop  is  not  cleared.  But  I  require  Potatoes  for  seed, 
and  by  taking-up  every  fourth  row  for  this  purpose  I  gain  two 
important  advantages — namely,  space  for  the  Celery,  and  a 
disease- free— aye,  and  almost  disease-proof  —  stock  of  tubers. 
The  Potatoes  are  unripe,  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  their 
special  value  for  seed  purposes.  They  are  not  at  that  stage 
stricken  by  the  murrain ;  and  if  they  were,  the  "  resting  spores  " 
of  the  Peronospora  could  not  well  "  rest  "  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  unripe  tubers,  and,  if  they  did,  the  tubers  cast  their 
skins  during  the  process  of  taking-up  and  moving,  and  are  left 
pure  and  uncontaminated.  That  is  at  least  what  twenty  years' 
practice  has  proved,  for  during  that  time  I  have  always  had 
sound  seed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  tubers  has  not  been 
debilitated,  for  the  crops  are  as  full  as  ever.  Thus  have  I 
found  room  for  Celery  and  stole  a  march  on  the  Potato  disease, 
securing  a  full  supply  of  sound  seed.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  manure  has  been  dug  into  the  vacant  spaces,  forming 
each  into  a  natural  hollow,  and  Celery  of  superior  quality  has 
always  been  produced. 

But  occasionally,  or  I  might  say  frequently,  the  Celery 
ground  has  been  previously  occupied  by  a  crop  of  fiowers  and 
also  of  Potatoes.  The  wide  trenches  have  been  planted  with 
Calceolarias  and  many  other  flower  garden  plants  in  March, 
and  protected  with  mats  and  canvas.  Potatoes  have  also  been 
planted  in  the  trenches  and  similarly  protected  from  frost. 
I  have  never  had  finer  crops  of  early  Potatoes  than  those  grown 
in  Celery  trenches.  The  tubers  are  well  prepared,  planted 
early,  and  the  growth  preserved  by  coverings,  and  the  crops 
are  ready  for  use  and  removed  just  in  time  for  planting  the 
Celery.  Where  there  are  no  sheltered  borders  that  is  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  growing  the  first  outdoor  crop  of  Potatoes.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  removed  the  trenches  must  be  first  deluged 
with  water  and  then  manure  be  added  for  the  Celery. 

The  heads  by  this  mode  of  culture  are  not  large,  but  quite 
large  enough  for  table  use.  I  learned  from  a  clergyman  that 
at  the  dinner  tables  of  the  affluent  the  smallest  heads  of  Celery 
ue  invariably  selected  by  the  guests,  and  that  to  grow  huge 
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heada  for  snoh  a  purpose  is  a  hngs  mistake.  If  I  oan  produce 
Celery  perfectly  blanobed  for  afoot  iu  length,  and  which  is  also 
Bolid  and  quite  clear,  I  know  I  shall  not  be  found  fault  with. 
If  I  grow  it  larger  than  that  I  must  trim  it  down  to  reasonable 
dimensions,  and  1  count  these  trimmings  as  so  much  watte. 
To  grow  Celery  of  the  proper  table  size  an  extravagant  amount 
of  manure  is  not  required.  The  soil  must  certainly  be  good, 
and  copious  supplies  of  water  will  do  the  rest.  I  find  sprink- 
lings of  sont  and  salt  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  Celery, 
washing  it  in  with  the  waterings.  Salt,  however,  must  not  be 
sprinkled  on  the  foliage,  or  it  will  cause  blistering ;  but  soot 
may,  and  it  will  prevent  blistering— the  blistering  by  the  Celery 
fly,  Tephritis  onopordiuis — against  which  soot  is  an  effectual 
antidote. 

Waterings  are  supplemented  by  mulchings  of  lawn-mowings. 
These  short  grass  dressings  in  dry  weather  are  very  beneficial, 
but  they  must  not  be  applied  thoughtlessly.  If  the  grass  is 
placed  very  thickly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  round  the 
collars  of  the  plants,  and  a  "  dripping  time  "  follows,  it  will 
cause  the  plants  to  decay  at  the  neck  and  seriously  impair  the 
keeping  properties  of  the  Celery.  I  have  seen  entire  beds 
ruined  by  this  cause  alone,  so  that  even  the  simple  matter  of 
mulching  with  short  grass  requires  to  be  intelligently  performed. 

As  to  the  earthing  of  Celery,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  work 
being  done  in  driblets.  Celery  will  blanch  as  perfectly  in  six 
weeks  as  iu  six  months,  and  the  longer  the  soil  is  surround- 
ing it,  and  especially  in  summer,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
grub-ravages.  I  tie  each  head  with  matting  and  remove  the 
suckers,  finding  that  to  be  not  only  the  best  but  the  quickest 
mode  of  earthing  the  plants.  By  deferring  the  earthing  as 
long  as  possible  snfiSoient  supplies  of  water  can  always  be  given 
to  the  roots,  and  when  that  is  the  case  bolted  heads  are  seldom 
seen. 

I  have  now  only  a  word  to  add  as  to  sorts.  For  the  wide- 
trench  system,  and  for  small  solid  Celery  of  high  quality,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Turner's  Incomparable  White  and 
Hood's  Dwarf  Bed  ara  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  If 
these  sorts  are  procured  true  to  name  no  Celery  can  be  culti- 
vated with  greater  economy  and  which  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction at  the  table.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who 
condemn  these  varieties  have  not  had  their  seed  from  genuine 
stocks.— E.  Fish's  Pupil. 


TWO  FIRST-RATE  HAEDY  HEEBACE0D8 

PLANTS. 

Good  hardy  border  flowers  are  always  acceptable,  and  I  beg 
to  recommend  the  two  following  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  class  of  plants  : — 

Geiim  coccineum  plenum. — This  fine  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  order  Eosacffe,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  resembles  the 
Potentillas,  should  be  in  every  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
sought  after.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
semi-double,  large,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced freely  from  early  summer  until  autumn  frosts  prevent 
its  continuing  to  bloom  any  longer.  As  the  earliest  flower 
stems  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  out  away  to  encourage 
the  stronger  growth  of  the  successional  shoots.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  ;  and  although  I  cannot  just  now  name  the  date  of  its 
introduction,  it  has  not  been  in  this  country  very  many 
years. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea  grandifiora.  —  This  is  a  remarkably 
showy  Composite,  which  produces  large  flowers  of  reddish 
purple  on  stems  about  3  feet  high,  flowering  in  July  and 
August,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  yellow  Kudbeckia  New- 
manii,  an  old  plant  that  has  been  in  this  country  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Both  plants  are  well  adapted  for  mixed 
borders  or  vacant  places  in  shrubberies,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy. — B. — {The  Gardener.) 


EXHIBITIONS  OF   SPBING  FLOWERS. 

MESSES.  VEITCH  &  SONS,  CHELSEA. 
SniiNG  flowers  are  always  welcome  ;  they  are  cheering  by 
their  diversified  forma  and  varied  colours,  and  are  refreshing 
by  their  delightful  perfume.  At  the  public  exhibitions  they 
have  many  admiiers  even  when  arranged  in  formal  groups, 
but  the  charms  -of  the  flowers  are  enhanced  by  their  more 
simple  and  natural  disposition  by  the  growers  at  home.  Fine 
as  was  the  collection  which  Messrs.  Veitch  recently  staged  at 
South  Kensington,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Eyaoiuths, 


Ac,  are  more  imposing  as  arranged  in  their  nurseries  at  Chel- 
sea ;  they  are  also  especially  convenient  there  for  selection  and 
comparipon. 

The  Hyacinths  are  now  arranged  on  the  side  stages  of  a 
span-roofed  house,  the  central  stage  being  occupied  by  hard- 
wooded  plants,  the  dense  greening  of  which  brings  out  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  to  advantage.  On  the  south  side  the 
selected  Hyacinths  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  judging 
them  in  the  aggregate  a  more  meritorious  collection  haa  never 
been  staged  by  this  firm,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  by  any 
other  growers.  The  difficulty  is  great  to  pick  out  the  best 
spikes,  and — such  is  their  level  excellence — still  greater  to 
select  the  worst.  The  new  Hyacinths  which  were  certificated 
last  week  were  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee;  the  selection  which  is  now  made  is,  there- 
fore, confined  to  the  best  established  sorts  at  present  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Commencing  with  the  Whites,  La  Grandesse  must  head  the 
list.  In  every  instance  the  spikes  of  it  are  massive  and  are 
really  grand.  Following  it  closely  in  merit  are  L'Innocence 
and  Mont  Blanc.  La  Franchise  has  finely  shaped  bells  ;  and 
Snowball  is  pure  as  snow,  but  with  not  large  yet  compact 
spikes.  Madame  Van  der  Hoop  has  large  and  perfect  bells, 
and  still  larger  are  the  bells  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Alba  Superb- 
issima  is  chaste  and  pure  as  ever.  Baroness  Van  Tuyll  is  tall 
and  good.  Leviathan  creamy, stately,  and  robust,  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  semi-double,  is  very  effective.  The  above  are  the 
best  of  the  White  varieties. 

On  turning  to  the  Blues  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  limited 
selection,  seeing  that  so  many  sorts  possess  such  high  merit. 
Amongst  the  dark  flowers  King  of  the  Blues  may,  perhaps, 
head  the  list,  yet  it  is  not  more  effective  than  Argus  with  its 
rich  colour  and  strik  ng  white  eye.  General  Havelock,  Prince 
William  the  let,  and  Marie  are  also  fine  dark  varieties.  Of 
the  Light  Blues  the  spikes  are  immense  and  the  belU  superior. 
Czar  Peter,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Blondin,  Lord  I3yron, 
and  Lord  Derby  comprise  the  beet ;  and  charming  by  their 
white-striped  petals  are  Princess  Beatrice  and  Grand  Monarch. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  also  distinct  by  its  bright  csrulean  blue, 
but  the  spike  is  small. 

We  now  come  to  the  Yellow  or  Buff  section,  the  best  being — 
and  these  of  about  equal  merit — Bird  of  Paradise,  Grand  Due 
de  Luxemburgh,  Ida,  Obelisque,  and  L'Or  d'Australie. 

The  Beds  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  of  these  Garibaldi  merits 
the  foremost  place,  closely  followed  by  Priuce  Albert  Victor, 
Vurbaak,  Prima  Donna,  and  Maoaulny  amongst  the  rich  colours; 
the  best  of  the  paler  sorts  being  Koh-i-noor,  Cavaignac,  Fabiola, 
Solfaterre,  Etna,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duo  de  Malakoff,  Piuk, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  the  extremely  delicate  L'Ornament  de  la 
Nature.  The  above  comprise  the  ilite  of  this  really  fine  col- 
lection, and  with  the  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c.,  form  a  display 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  visitors. 

The  large  Camellia  house  is  also  worthy  of  inspection,  and 
especially  so  are  the  Orchids.  Tho  Phalaanopses  are  in  great 
beauty,  and  the  display  of  Odontoglossuma  is  unusually  rich. 
Of  these  may  be  seen  triumphans  in  fine  form  ;  Lindleyanum, 
Pescatorei,  Alexandra),  Kossii  major,  gloricsum,  Halli,  the  new 
Andersonianum,  and  the  rare  Chestertonii.  Aiirides,  Vandas, 
Dendrobes,  and  Acgra:ciim  sesquipedale  are  in  fine  condition; 
while  of  MafdevaHias,  Veitchii  and  Lindeni  have  flowers  of 
unusual  size  and  brilliancy. 

MESSKS.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Who  have  hitherto  provided  their  display  at  Highgate,  have 
this  year  taken  possession  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where 
their  prize  plants  are  now  on  view.  The  plants  are  airaiigcd 
in  four  semicircular  rows  at  the  front  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
great  hall,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  prominent  position 
which  they  occupy,  imparting  a  charming  finish  to  the  hall, 
and  suggesting  how  effective  is  a  fringe  of  flowers — floral  foot- 
lights— to  the  orchestral  platform. 

A  considerable  number  of  Hyacinths  here  arranged  are  not 
only  of  superior  merit  but  they  largely  consist  of  varieties 
which  are  moderate  in  price.  The  following  are  noted  as 
superior,  the  selection  being  useful  and  reliable. 

Blues.  ^  Argus,  rich  blue  and  white,  extremely  effective. 
Lord  Palmerston,  highly  distinct  by  its  pure  bright  blue;  the 
spike  is  of  medium  size,  and  the  bells  well  formed  and  set. 
Louis  Philippe,  semi-double,  very  striking  by  the  deep  blue 
band  on  the  porcelain  petals  ;  it  has  a  good  spike  and  massive 
bells,  and  is  a  fine  variety.  Garrick  is  another  semi-double 
striped   variety  worth  notice.      Mimosa,  General  Havelock, 
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Feraok  Kbao,  and  Princa  Albert  are  the  best  of  the  very  dark 
or  black-bine  varieties,  not,  however,  omitting  Lord  Melville 
with  its  diBtinct  white  eye.  Of  lighter  shades — "  true  blues  " 
— are  King  of  the  Blues ;  Marie,  somewlut  similar  to  Blue 
Monrant,  yet  superior  to  that  good  old  sort — Marie  is  very 
fine  in  every  instance,  and  possesses  undoubted  merit ;  Piene- 
man,  noble  bells,  distinct,  and  fine ;  Leonidas,  a  fine  spike 
and  bells,  and  also  attractive  by  the  two  distinct  shades  of 
lilac  in  the  petals.  Amongst  the  lightest  of  the  Blues  Czar 
Peter,  Blondin,  Grand  Lilas,  [and  Lord  Darby  are  the  best 
varieties. 

Of  the  Whites,  Mont  Blanc  is  uniformly  vigorous  and  pure, 
and  in  this  collection  surpasses  La  Grandesse,  which  is  high 
praise.  Alba  Maxima  is  also  in  noble  form,  and  there  are  fine 
spikes  of  Mirandoline,  Paix  de  I'Enrope,  and  La  Franchise; 
while  the  waxy  petals  and  stout  spikes  of  Seraphine  and 
Grandeur  K  Merveille  merit  favourable  notice.  Snowball  is 
fine  in  bells  and  pure  but  generally  deficient  in  spike,  yet  not- 
withstanding is  a  fine  variety. 

Beds. — Due  de  MalakoEf,  salmon ;  Prince  of  Orange,  semi- 
donble,  pink,  tall  close  spike,  fine;  Von  Schiller,  an  established 
favourite  and  likely  to  remain  so ;  Maoanlay,  very  superior  ; 
Vurbaak,  bright  and  glowing ;  Cosmos,  very  tall  spike  of  the 
most  delicate  rose;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  semi-double,  rich;  but 
richer  still  is  Prince  Albert  Victor,  which  is  exceedingly  bright, 
rivalling  in  this  respect  Garibaldi,  which  is,  taking  all  points 
into  consideration,  perhaps  the  finest  red  Hyacinth  in  cul- 
tivation.    The  above  are  the  best  varieties  now  staged. 

Associated  with  the  Hyacinths  are  Tnlipa,  Azaleas,  and 
Cinerarias,  relieved  by  a  few  dwarf  Ferns  and  Palms. 

Amongst  Tulips  the  most  effective  varieties  are  Canary  Bird, 
Cottage  Maid,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Keyzers  Kroon,  Molifere, 
Pottebakker,  white  and  yellow;  Proserpine,  Rosa  Mandi,  Rose 
Lnisante,  Van  der  Neer,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant. 

The  display  is  highly  attractive,  as  we  expect  that  it  should 
be  when  provided  by  the  premier  prizemen  of  the  year  in  the 
finest  of  spring  flowers — the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip. 


thought  of  among  popular  garden  plants.  It  will  be  eeen  that 
this  rule  has  to  do  with  fertilisation.  The  very  points  that 
please  our  senses  are  also  the  allurements  that  bring  insects  to 
their  food,  and  they  at  the  same  time  are  the  unwitting  agencies 
for  the  necessary  transportation  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another.  Boronia  megastigma  is  easily  grown  :  it  requires  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and  may  be  increased  from 
either  seeds  or  cuttings. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  Akebia  quinata,  but  a  few  words 
must  be  given  on  its  own  merits.  Though  quite  hardy  it  is 
desirable  for  the  greenhouse.  Trained  to  the  rafters  it  throws 
out  slender  drooping  branches  laden  with  its  peculiar  brown 
flowers  and  pretty  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  there 
grows  over  the  trees  and  hedges. 

Clematis  indivisa,  though  unlike  the  large-flowered  and 
highly  coloured  hybrids,  is  equally  beautiful  in  its  way.  It 
has  dark  evergreen  leaves  and  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers 
in  profusion,  varying  from  IJ  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  can  be  recommended  as  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  forming  wreaths  and  for  other  purposes 
where  long  slender  sprays  of  delicate  green  are  required.  The 
branches  may  be  obtained  many  feet  in  length,  perfect  through- 
out. In  America  it  is  largely  grown,  and  is  said  to  be  used  for 
the  trimming  of  ladies'  dresses.  Just  now  the  side  branches 
are  covered  with  greenish  Asparagus-like  flowers,  but  with 
bright  red  anthers,  so  that  they  are  somewhat  ornamental. 

Some  of  the  gorgeous  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  are  in 
flower  in  the  Temperate  house.  The  fiery  scarlet  B.barbatnm, 
with  curiously  bearded  petioles;  R.  ciliatum,E.  arboreum var., 
B,  argentenm,  and  R.  fnlgens. 


NOVELTIES  IN   THE   KOYAL    GAKDENS,  KEW. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  notice  a  number  of  highly 
ornamental  and  interesting  Orchids  have  come  into  flower.  A 
fine  plant  of  Dendrochilum  glumaoeum  has  about  fifteen 
spikes  of  its  translucent  and  sweetly  scented  flowers.  Want 
of  colour  is  fully  compensated  for  by  graceful  habit.  There 
are  several  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
which  from  recent  large  importations  is  now  comparatively 
cheap.  D.  Pierardi  is  also  a  fine  species,  but  of  different 
habit,  its  pendent  stems  are  wreathed  with  creamy  flowers. 
A  fine  specimen  of  D.  densiflorum  is  now  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  of  the  collection,  and  does  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  visitors.  The  brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  in 
large  and  dense  drooping  spikes,  backed  with  ample  foliage. 
D.  nobile  var.  pendulum  is  a  fine  form  with  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  those  of  the  type.  Other  attractive 
kinds  are  D.  crassinode,  D.  superbum,  D.  infundibnlnm,  and 
D.  l:ngu£e forme.  The  latter  is  rare  in  collections,  though 
decidedly  ornamental  when  well  bloomed  and  covered  with  its 
pure  white  flowers.  It  is  also  curious  from  the  flat  tongue- 
like pseudobulbs,  which  are  adpressed  to  the  block  on  which 
it  grows.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  does  well  in  the 
cool  house.  The  flowers  are  mentioned  as  purple,  but  none 
of  that  colour  have  come  nnder  our  notice.  Odontoglossums 
are  always  represented,  and  are  welcome  at  any  season.  There 
are  now  0.  Alexandrce ;  0.  Rossii,  a  fine  form  of  0.  triumphans ; 
0.  Iseve,  and  0.  luteo-purpureum.  Cattleya  citrina,  Ls:lia 
anceps  and  L.  superbiens  also  deserve  mention. 

The  Conservatory  is  gay  with  a  variety  of  forced  and  other 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  not  often  grown  for  decorative 
purposes.  Boronia  megastigma  was  introduced  to  Kew  three 
years  ago,  and  may  soon  be  widely  known,  being  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  chief  nurserymen.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  other  cul- 
tivated species,  and  is  remarkable  from  its  Heath-like  foliage 
and  sombre  brown  flowers.  These  are  very  profuse  and  have 
a  most  delicious  perfume,  for  which  alone  the  plant  is  worth 
attention.  This  with  Tinnasa  (ethiopica,  which  is  much  like 
it  in  scent,  and  Akebia  quinata,  all  similar  in  colour,  occur  to 
us  as  illustrating  the  law,  "  that  very  brightly-coloured,  or 
large,  conspicuous,  variegated  flowers  are  seldom  scented, 
while  highly  scented  flowers  are  often  inconspicuous,  or,  if 
coloured,  are  at  least  not  variegated."  Exceptions  will,  of 
course,  suggest  themselves,  but  illastrations  may  b«  easily 


BOSE  CUTTINGS— HOW  TO   GROW  THEM. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Camm's  experience  of 
Rose  cuttings,  so  contrary  to  mine,  which  is,  however,  mostly 
applied  to  plants  cultivated  in  pots. 

Having  repotted  all  my  Eoses  by  the  middle  of  February  I 
place  them  in  a  cool  house  to  bring  them  on  gradually.  They 
remain  in  this  house  until  the  second  week  in  March,  then  I 
take  them  into  a  house  in  which  they  have  to  flower.  They 
are  generally  in  flower  in  May,  and  are  one  mass  of  bloom. 
When  they  have  done  blooming  I  select  my  cuttings,  taking 
the  wood  that  has  had  a  bloom  on  it,  cutting  it  in  the  usual 
way.  I  insert  one  cutting  in  a  small  pot,  and  then  plunge  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  will  strike.  The  soil  I  use  for  striking  is  sandy 
loam,  adding  a  little  silver  sand  on  the  top  of  the  pot  when 
the  cuttings  are  inserted.  This  prevents  evaporation,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  striking.  After  they  have  made 
growth  2  or  3  inches  long  they  are  repotted  into  larger  pots, 
BtiU  keeping  them  in  the  same  house,  but  without  bottom  heat. 
By  the  end  of  July  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  re- 
main there  all  the  winter  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  light  to 
ripen  their  wood.  The  following  season  they  may  be  repotted 
or  planted  out  in  the  rosery  with  success.  If  Mr.  Camm  will 
give  his  Rose  cuttings  another  trial  in  the  way  I  have  laid 
down  I  am  sure  he  will  not  condemn  the  practice  of  raising 
Roses  from  cuttings. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Camm  and  other  Rose  growers 
to  know  that  we  have  had  Roses  6  inches  across  from  cuttings 
struck  the  previous  year,  the  cuttings  being  struck  in  the 
usual  way — only  allowing  one  stem  to  grow,  keeping  them  as 
dwarf  as  possible,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  drawn  up. 
The  following  February  they  are  repotted  into  8-inch  pots, 
still  only  allowing  one  stem  to  grow  up.  They  will  generally 
grow  about  16  inches  high.  At  the  top  there  will  be  one  Rose 
bud,  which  is  worth  all  the  trouble.  These  placed  here  and 
there  in  the  conservatory  have  a  very  beautiful  effect.  Any  of 
the  strong-growing  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  this  style  of 
growing.  Baroness  de  Rothschild  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for 
this  work. — James  Povali,. 


HANGING  PLANT  BASKETS. 
Baskets  tastefully  filled  with  plants,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  plant  houses,  are  generally  very  ornamental.  In 
lofty -roofed  structures  they  give  the  place  a  furnished  appear- 
ance. There  are  various  sorts  and  siies  of  baskets  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose.  Those  made  with  galvanised  wire 
are  the  best;  soil  or  damp  makes  no  impression  on  them. 
Those  made  of  common  wire  and  painted  green  soon  lose  the 
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original  gloss,  and  begin  to  rust.  A  shallow  broad  basket 
generally  looks  better  than  a  narrow  deep  one. 

Daring  March,  and  not  later  than  April,  is  the  best  time  to 
fill  the  baskets.  The  plants  have  then  a  good  chance  to 
establish  themselves  before  tho  hot  sammer  weather  sets  in ; 
and  this  is  an  advantage,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought  than  plants  in  pots.  The  baskets  always  require 
to  be  lined  with  some  kind  of  moss  before  filling  in  the  soil. 
Sphagnum  and  other  kinds  of  green  moss  generally  to  be 
found  about  forests  are  often  used,  and  serve  the  purpose 
well  enough  so  far ;  but  nothing  is  so  ornamental  as  some  of 
the  close-growing  moss-like  Lycopodinms,  such  as  L.  apodnm, 
L.  soariosum,  the  pretty  L.  Martensii,  and  many  others,  which 
can  often  be  had  in  large  patches ;  a  few  roots  of  Panicum 
variegatum  mixed  with  these  is  an  improvement.  With  such 
an  exterior  no  other  plant  need  be  planted  to  come  through 
the  under  part  of  the  basket. 

Plants  in  baskets  should  generally  be  of  a  scandent  and 
pendant  habit,  but  with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth.  An  erect 
plant  may  be  placed  in  tho  centre.  The  old  Begonia  Eex 
makes  a  beautiful  basket  plant  in  either  a  cool  or  hot  house. 
It  does  not  flower  much,  but  the  leaves  are  pretty;  and  beau- 
tiful foliage  permanently  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  brief 
display  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Agaves  are  not 
unbecoming  in  a  small  state,  and  they  do  not  suffer  in  the 
least  through  being  hung  np  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Many  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Elegans,  Felicity,  Leda, 
and  Butterfly,  have  good  basket  properties.  Lonioera  aurea 
reticulata,  Coprosma  Biueriana  variegata,  Enonymus  radicans 
variegata,  and  the  superior  sorts  of  the  variegated  Iviss,  are 
all  hardy  evergreen  plants  well  adapted  for  ba9ket3.  The 
variegated  Vine,  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  is  an  elegant 
drooping  plant,  and  so  is  Lygodium  scaudens.  Antirrhiuum 
procumbens  is  a  common  but  useful  plant ;  and  the  Peri- 
winkles are  of  the  same  order.  Many  Ferns,  both  hardy  and 
exotic,  are  suitable  for  baskets  ;  Davallia  Tyermannii  is  a  type 
of  them.  To  form  a  floral  ball  in  the  summer  Achimenes  are 
excellent.  They  should  be  started  into  growth  in  pots  or  pans, 
and  transplanted  into  the  baskets  when  their  growth  is  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  length.  They  should  be  planted  over  the 
entire  basket.  For  a  temporary  display,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and 
other  spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  employed  ;  but  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  filling  baskets  is  to  use  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants,  or  others  eqaal  to  them,  which 
remain  in  decorative  condition  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Drought  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  hot 
weather.'  Watering  in  the  ordinary  way  is  not  of  much  avail. 
Each  basket  should  be  taken  down  and  immersed  in  a  tub  of 
water  to  effectually  moisten  the  whole  concern. — J.  Muir. — 
(The  Gardener.) 

THE  OLD  MARKET   GARDENS  and  NURSERIES 
OP  LONDON.— No.  8. 

The  brief  remarks  made  in  a  recent  number  by  "A  Plain 
Gaheener"  on  the  application  of  manure  have  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  circumstance  that  I  intended  to  notice 
in  a  previous  paper  on  Mr.  Middleton's  account,  published 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  relative  to  the 
system  of  manuring  pursued  in  his  time  by  London  market 
gardeners.  He  does  not  expressly  state  so  in  as  many  words, 
but  he  seems  to  imply  that  to  his  judgment  they  used  manure 
too  freely  in  order  to  force  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
ground,  and  also  keep  up  a  quick  succession  of  crops.  How 
much  they  used  to  lay  on  the  laud  in  the  ordinary  way  he 
does  not  state,  and  something  depends  upon  that ;  but  as  it 
was  only  usual  with  them  to  manure  yearly,  they  could  hardly 
be  accused  of  too  frequent  an  application  of  stimulus.  Of  all 
the  manures  then  in  demand  stable  litter,  consisting,  of  course, 
of  a  mixture  of  decomposing  straw  and  horse  dung,  was  most 
sought  after,  because  for  its  price  it  went  farthest.  Less  in 
esteem  were  the  street-sweepings  and  the  contents  of  the  cess- 
pools, formerly  so  numerous  in  London.  Besides  these  the 
gardeners  speculated  in  bones,  coal  ashes,  horn  shavings, 
leather  shreds,  hog's  hair,  "  scrapings  of  sheep's  trotters, 
calves'  feet,  and  cow  heels  ! "  Soot  also  was  largely  purchased 
lor  garden  grounds,  but  the  rascally  chimney-sweepers,  it  ap- 
pears, had  a  practice  of  adulterating  or  weakening  the  article 
by  mingling  with  it  finely-sifted  ashes  and  earth.  A  calcareous 
marl,  dug  in  Enfield  Chase,  was  also  largely  vended  to  the 
market  gardeners  north  of  the  metropolis. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  weU  acquainted  with  London  and  its 


suburbs,  with  a  population  of  four  millions,  and  thousands  of 
factories  c instantly  polluting  the  air  with  the  products  of  the 
combuation  of  coal  and  coke,  it  may  appear  ludicrous  that  two 
centuries  ago,  or  more,  people  should  have  complained  that 
London  smoke  interfered  with  the  pursuits  of  the  horticulturist ; 
yet  such  was  the  case,  ani  the  worthy  Master  John  Evelyn 
hurls  invectives  at  the  coal  consumers  of  London  City  in  his 
"  Fumifugum."  Excellent  in  theory,  but  impracticable  even 
in  his  time,  was  his  project  that  people  generally  should  cease 
to  burn  coal  and  take  to  wood  fires,  whereby  vegetation  would 
be  much  advantaged  ;  and  he  instances  the  fact  that  during 
the  Civil  War  when  Newcastle  was  besieged,  causing  the  cDal 
trade  to  be  stopped  pro  tern.,  the  orchards  about  the  Barbican 
produced  more  fruit  than  they  had  for  many  years  before. 
These  orchards,  however,  had  vanished  even  before  the  great 
fire  of  London,  I  fancy.  In  speaking  of  the  old  city  girdens  and 
the  men  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  earlier  were  experi- 
menters in  plant-cultivation,  I  omitted  to  name  Dr.  BuUeyn, 
author  of  a  curious  medical  and  botanical  treatise,  and  whose 
history  would  be  an  interesting  one  had  time  allowed  the  full 
chronicle  of  his  doings  to  survive.  He  had  a  house  with  a 
plot  of  garden  ground  attached,  in  which  he  doubtless  hjd 
sundry  trees  and  plants  of  his  own  rearing  somewhere  near 
Chiswell  Street,  Finsbury.  As  the  worthy  doctor  died  in  157G 
becomes  in  advance  of  the  pioneer  horticulturists  of  the  Stuart 
period. 

Eesuming  our  consideration  of  tho  northern  suburbs  of 
London,  we  may  note  further  on  that  Islington,  the  "laeldon" 
of  the  olden  time,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  attractions  for 
the  early  nurserymen,  the  distric  being  principally  open  fields, 
largely  devoted  to  cow-farmingt  nntil  by  degrees  the  city  in 
its  growth  during  this  centuiy,  invaded  and  absorbed  them. 
There  were  some  plots  of  garden  ground,  no  doubt  mostly 
owned  by  citizens  who  had  country  houses  here,  and  in 
Charles  Lamb's  time  there  was  a  garden  near  Colebrooke  Eow, 
where  he  sojourned  to  benefit  his  health,  and  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  outlook  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  he  tenanted, 
close  to  which  flowed  the  New  River,  this  garden,  one  may 
surmise,  was  a  relic  of  some  old  nursery  ground.  Ha  speaks 
of  it  as  spacious,  and  mentions  the  Vines,  Pears,  Strawberries, 
and  vegetables  it  yielded.  And  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
some  significance  in  the  name  "  Colebrooke"  applied  to  that 
locality,  the  brook  serving  to  supply  water  to  the  cultivators 
of  Kale  and  various  Cabbageworts.  But  this  is  only  conjecture, 
and  the  ground  is  now  built  upon,  the  modern  map  of  Isling- 
ton only  exhibiting  one  patch  of  nursery  ground  situate  not 
far  from  St.  Mary's,  but  without  any  circumstances  of  special 
interest  connected  with  its  history.  Canonbury,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  its  tale  of  a  private  nursery  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  manor  belonged 
for  many  years  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smith- 
field,  and  there  were  mysterious  stories  about  passages  under- 
ground connecting  the  two.  The  house  having  gone  to  ruin 
was  rebuilt  by  Bolton,  the  last  Prior,  who  stuck-up  everywhere 
about  the  premises  his  punning  device,  a  bird-bolt  or  arrow 
passed  through  a  tun.  He  was  great  in  gardening  too,  for 
he  planted  Figs  and  Mulberries,  and  other  trees,  some  of 
which  were  living  thirty  years  ago,  and  one  or  two  perhaps 
yet  survive  in  the  smaller  gardens  into  which  the  garden  of 
the  Canonbury  Manor  House  is  cut  up,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
escaped  the  builder.  There  were  garden  houses,  too,  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  he  sat — not  to  smoke,  however,  for  the  in- 
troducer of  tobacco  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  in  tha 
world.  The  worthy  Prior  died  in  1532,  but  a  few  fragments  of 
his  house  remain  worked-up  int)  modern  residences. 

The  localities  adjacent  to  Islington  rejoicing  in  the  names 
of  Camden,  Somere,  and  Kentish  Towns  do  not  call  for  ob- 
servation, and  we  turn  our  steps  towards  Marylebone  and  the 
Regent's  Park.  It  may  still  remain  for  some  time  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  former  took  its  name  from  a  church  sacred 
to  St.  Mary  "  bonne,"  the  "  good  Mary,"  or  whether  the  ap- 
pellation was  "  St.  Mary  on  the  Bourne,"  or  brook,  the  said 
brook  flowing  from  Tyburn  to  Westminster.  The  first  au- 
thentic record  about  Marylebone  Park  refers  to  it  as  a  large 
deer  park  belonging  to  the  Crown.  When  Charles  I.  got  into 
difficulties  he  was  only  too  happy  to  find  two  gentlemen  willing 
to  lend  money  on  the  park,  and  after  his  death  the  Parharnent 
made  it  over  to  Col.  Harrison  and  his  dragoons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  arrears  of  pay.  I  mention  this  because  the  sale  of  the 
estate  by  them  affords  us  an  insight  into  the  value  of  land  and 
timber  upon  it  in  Stuart  times.  This  park,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Regent's  Park  and  also  land  around  that,  extend- 
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ing  Bonthward  almoBt  to  Oxford  Street,  brought  £13,215,  out 
of  which  £um  £1771  was  reckoned  to  be  the  value  of  the  wood 
on  the  estate,  and  £130  was  for  the  deer.  Thus  the  timber  was 
worth  an  eighth  of  the  total  amount,  though  as  it  was  a  deer 
park  the  trees  could  cot  have  been  crowded  together.  Much  of 
the  timber  was  soon  after  felled  and  the  place  dieparked.  But 
I  pass  on  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  there  was  a 
talk  abont  building  upon  the  "  Marylebone  fields,"  and  the 
Regent's  Park  might  have  been  covered  with  houses  had  not 
the  builders  found  difficulties  from  the  clayey  soil  and  the 
lack  of  water.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  land  situate  in 
what  we  now  call  the  Inner  Circle  had  become  the  nursery  of 
Thomas  Jenkins,  one  of  the  principal  London  gardeners  in 
the  reign  of  George  HI.  The  extent  of  the  ground,  consisting 
of  eighteen  acres,  did  not  give  great  scope,  but  this  nursery- 
man made  the  beet  of  it,  and  went-in  more  particularly  for 
American  plants,  and  his  specimens  of  Rhododendrons  and  of 
Andromeda  Soribunda  attracted  much  notice.  Mr.  Jenkins 
generously  threw  open  his  nursery  for  occasional  fetes  with 
charitabla  intents,  and  he  also  gave  some  of  the  residents  near 
the  privilege  of  the  entree  at  all  times,  out  of  which  arose  the 
following  romance  in  real  life,  for  the  details  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Hogg. 

There  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  and  the  young 
ladies  took  their  walks  for  exercise  not  unf  requently  in  Jenkins's 
nursery.  Naturally  they  attracted  some  little  notice  there, 
and  one  damsel  especially  caught  the  affections  of  the  nephew 
of  the  owner,  a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Gwjdyr  (or 
Gwyther),  of  Welsh  descent  we  may  presume.  The  circum- 
stances gave  him  opportunities  of  showing  attention  in  the 
way  of  the  presentation  of  nosegays  and  so  forth ;  and  his  love 
met  with  a  response,  the  issue  being  that  the  young  lady 
eloped  with  the  gardener,  and  Henrietta  Maria  Leslie  became 
Mrs.  Gwydyr,  renouncing  necessarily  friends  and  position  in 
BO  doing,  for  her  aristocratic  connections  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her.  She  had  to  settle  down  as  the  wife  of 
an  obscure  gardener  and  share  his  humble  home,  which  report 
says  she  did  cheerfully  until  matters  took  a  turn,  and  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1817  made  her  Countess  of  Rothes  in 
her  own  right.  Subsequently  she  was  none  the  less  esteemed 
for  this  early  escapade,  and  one  of  her  sons  bore  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jenkins  in  memory  of  the  old  nurseryman. 

The  ground  now  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  presented 
in  Jenkins's  day  a  very  different  aspect.  The  buildings  were 
not  numerous,  and  the  surface  was  almost  level,  with  only  a 
Blight  slope  to  the  west.  In  1840,  when  the  Society  took 
possession,  one  cf  the  first  enterprises  was  the  throwing-up  a 
mound,  and  some  wiseheads  suggested  that  the  gap  from 
which  the  earth  was  taken  would  make  a  capital  lake.  But 
others  said,  "  Where  on  earth  are  we  to  get  the  water  in  a 
place  where  springs  are  scarce?"  when,  lo  !  there  came  a 
tremendous  downpour  of  rain,  which  lasted  until  the  newly- 
formed  basin  had  a  very  capital  supply  of  water  to  begin 
with.  During  these  thirty-sis  years  there  have  been  many 
changes  and  improvements,  and,  without  making  invidious 
comparisons,  it  may  be  averred  that  no  lover  of  botany  can 
visit  any  garden  with  more  certainty  of  being  delighted  and 
instructed.— C. 

Neapolitan  Violets. — As  we  write  these  words  our  room  is 
perfumed  by  these  Violets.  They  were  grown  by  Mr.  Amys, 
gardener  at  Netley  Castle,  near  Southampton.  They  are  very 
superior  in  size  and  fragrance. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOE 
THE   PRESENT  "WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  weather  has  been  very  changeable  during  the  last  week 
or  two,  but  none  of  the  changes  have  brought  fine  days ;  the 
wind  even  from  the  west  has  been  piercingly  cold,  and  has  been 
accompanied  with  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  making  work  out  of 
doors  anything  but  pleasant.  The  wind,  when  there  is  no  rain 
with  it,  soon  dries  up  the  ground  and  affords  suitable  opportu- 
nities for  inserting  the  crops.  Our  early  Potatoes  are  all  planted. 
Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Celery  seeds  are  sown.  Brussels 
Sprouts  have  been  sown,  some  of  the  seeds  in  a  fmall  bed,  and 
others  in  the  rows  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  When 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  permanent  rows  a  deen  drill  is  drawn  and 
the  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  just  covering  them  over,  but  not  fill- 
ing up  the  drill ;  this  is  done  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth. 

Those  who  intend  to  plant  out  Asparagus  must,  if  the  ground 


has  not  been  prepared  for  it,  trench  deeply,  working  in  plenty 
of  rich  manure.  If  the  roots  have  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance it  is  best  to  plant  them  just  before  they  start  into  growth, 
as  the  young  growths,  if  started  ever  so  little,  would  be  injured 
in  transmission.  When  the  plants  have  to  be  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to 
grow  a  few  inches  before  planting.  The  plants  must  then  be 
lifted  carefuUy,  placing  them  in  a  flat-bottomed  basket  in  which 
they  may  be  conveyed  to  the  intended  beds  at  once.  There  are 
different  methods  of  planting  them— either  by  drawing  driUa 
with  a  hoe,  or  by  forking  the  ground  over  lightly  and  planting 
the  Asparagus  as  the  work  progreeses.  This  laet  system  is  the 
best.  The  way  to  proceed  is  this ;  Begin  to  fork  over  the  ground 
at  one  side,  then  stretch  a  line  tightly  on  the  space  that  has 
been  turned  over,  and  with  a  spade  cut  off  the  soil  from  the 
line  to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  making  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
level  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  The  plants  can  then  be  readily 
placed  in  the  line  and  the  mould  forked  over  them.  The  next 
line  to  be  planted  in  the  same  way.  We  planted  ours  18  inches 
and  2  feet  apart,  but  this  is  much  wider  than  the  usual  distances. 
A  bed  may  consist  of  four  or  five  rows  a  foot  apart,  leaving  a 
space  of  3  feet  for  the  alley  between  the  beds. 

Wo  have  planted  Rhubarb  on  an  early  border.  This  is  also  a 
very  gross-feeding  crop,  and  does  best  on  rich  ground.  We  had 
the  space  trenched,  working  in  the  dung  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Seakale  has  also  been  planted,  and  consisted  of  the 
small  seedling  plants  that  were  not  large  enough  to  be  forced. 
Some  of  the  roots  that  had  been  forced  are  also  planted  out,  with 
some  ashes  placed  round  the  roots  of  the  plants,  but  the  ground 
ought  also  to  be  in  good  condition  by  having  been  trenched  or 
ridged  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  months.  Scorzonera 
and  Salsafy  ought  now  to  be  sown.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  a 
foot  or  more  apart.  We  have  sown  Spinach  between  the  rows 
of  Peas.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  this  vegetable;  a  row 
or  two  at  each  sowing  of  Peas  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

riNEBIES. 

The  house  started  early  in  January  is  now  kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture ;  the 
evaporating  troughs  are  kept  filled  with  water,  and  the  house 
has  the  walls  and  paths  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
This  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  at  present,  as  much  heat 
is  required  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  winds  with  sun- 
shine speedily  extract  moisture  from  the  house.  It  is  also  as 
well  to  state  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  moisture,  and  we  have  been  advised  to  syringe  and 
sprinkle  walls  and  paths  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  sprinkle  a  little  water  about  at  that  time  if 
the  atmosphere  should  be  too  dry  through  overheating  the  pipes, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  practice  of  it.  An  overmoist  atmo- 
sphere causes  overgrown  crowns.  The  suckers  of  last  year  have 
now  been  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots ;  the  tan  bed  has  been 
turned  over,  and  fresh  tan  has  been  added  to  it.  Tan  is  an  excel- 
lent material  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  but  it  is  not  superior, 
if  equal,  to  Oak  leaves.  The  plants  were  all  moderately  moist 
at  the  roots  before  they  were  repotted. 

COCUMBEB  HOUSE. 

Here  the  temperature  is  also  70°  at  night.  The  same  treat- 
ment as  to  atmospheric  moisture  is  also  followed  as  in  the  Pine 
houses.  The  young  plants  that  were  put  out  in  January  have 
made  good  healthy  growth.  They  are  now  in  fruiting  condi- 
tion. We  are  careful  not  to  allow  the  wood  to  become  too  much 
crowded,  for  it  checks  the  plants  very  much  to  cut  away  a 
large  quantity  of  leaves  with  shoots  at  one  time.  When  the 
plants  have  quite  furnished  the  trellis  the  aim  of  the  cultivator 
is  to  cut  out  all  old  growths  a  little  at  a  time,  and  to  substitute 
young  vigorous  bearing  shoots.  The  Cucumber  requires  liberal 
feeding,  but  it  may  be  overdone  in  this  respect.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  to  dress  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  decayed  manure,  the  constituent  properties  of 
it  being  washed  into  the  soil  with  repeated  waterings.  Fumi- 
gate with  tobacco  smolse  on  successive  evenings  to  destroy  thrips 
and  green  fly.  The  leaves  are  very  tender,  and  would  be  tnj  ured 
with  an  overdose  of  smoke.  They  will  not  endure  sulphur 
fumes  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  red  spider,  and  this  pest 
must  be  dislodged  by  syringing. 

Melons  require  very  similar  treatment,  except  that  the  com- 
post must  not  be  so  rich.  We  do  not  add  much  manure  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  but  the  bed  has  a  surface-dressing 
of  decayed  manure  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  as  much  as 
to  nourish  the  plants. 

Figs  in  Puis. — Those  started  in  January  are  now  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely.  The  trees  are 
very  much  benefited  also  by  surface-dressings,  and  a  httle 
manure  water  as  well.  After  the  dressing  is  applied  the  roots 
work-up  into  it  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  result  of  its  appUca- 
tion  is  soon  seen  in  the  still  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  syringe  the  trees  once  or  twice  daily  to 
keep  red  spider  at  a  distance.  Figs  will  do  tolerably  well  under 
the  shade  of  Vines  if  the  Vines  are  not  planted  too  closely 
together ;  but  to  grow  Figs  well,  and  to  have  fruit  of  the  begj 
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flavour,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  trees  shoald  be  near  the 
glass  and  fally  exposed  to  the  aau.  Somo  of  the  varieties  are 
naturally  of  a  compact  growth,  and  do  not  require  to  be  stoppbd ; 
but  the  largest  proportion  of  them  require  to  bo  stopped  when 
the  young  wood  has  made  sufficient  growth.  The  Fig  will 
endure  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night  when  in  full  growth,  but 
60'  is  better  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY.^ 

There  is  always  some  diiiSoalty  with  us  at  this  season  aa  to 
the  few  hardwooded  plants  that  we  grow  for  summer  flowering. 
It  is  necessary  to  shade  the  houses  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  prolong  the  bloom  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  all  other  spring- 
flowering  plants ;  and  to  make  a  good  display  the  plants  are 
crowded  together  closer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Wo  can  manage 
small  plants  very  well,  but  have  nowhere  but  the  conservatory 
in  which  to  place  them  after  attaining  a  certain  size.  We  men- 
tion this  because  a  gentleman  who  was  shown  through  our 
houses  recently  complained  that  his  gardener  could  not  grow 
certain  plants  that  were  flourisbiug  with  us,  such  as  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  Pimelea  speotabilis,  Hovea  Celsii,  &c.  Now,  all  the 
above  and  many  more  valuable  hardwooded  plants  must  be 
placed  where  they  have  light  and  air,  and  they  must  not  be 
crowded  with  softwooded  plants.  Daphne  indica  in  variety 
succeeds  well  if  grown  in  the  shade;  wo  have  it  covered  with 
flowers  annually,  and  it  is  never  removed  from  the  greenhouse. 

Azaleas  make  a  very  fine  show.  At  present  wo  have  only 
forced  the  smallest  plauts ;  the  older  plants  have  not  yet  shown 
signs  of  growth.  They  will  ilower  from  the  end  of  May  up  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  even  later  if  the  latest-flowering  sorts 
can  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  north  aspect.  The  plants 
intended  for  late  flowering  have  air  freely  admitted,  but  during 
the  recent  gales  of  wind  it  has  been  necessary  to  act  with 
caution. 

The  earliest-flowering  plants  of  stage  Pelargoniums  are  now 
showing  their  flower  trusses.  The  plants  were  potted  late  this 
season  in  moderately  rich  material.  The  pots  are  not  very 
full  of  roots,  so  we  have  not  applied  any  manure  water.  This 
ought  not  to  be  used  unless  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
An  over-luxuriant  growth  in  Pelargoniums  is  very  undesirable, 
as  the  flowers  on  such  plants  are  neither  so  plentiful  nor  of  such 
good  quality  as  those  produced  by  plants  of  moderate  growth. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  supplied  with  manure  water  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  opea,  when  it  is  discontinued.  Cinerarias 
are  flowering  very  beautifully  with  us  this  season.  A  pinch  of 
seed  was  sown  about  April  last  year,  and  a  number  of  really  fine 
flowers  have  been  produced.  At  one  time  we  used  to  work  very 
much  with  named  sorts,  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  condition  all  through  the  season,  aud  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  seedling  flowers  open.  The  plants  are  grown 
freely  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  if  they  have  done 
well  will  be  in  9  inch  pots  by  September.  It  it  is  intended  to 
exhibit  them  the  centre  growth  mast  be  pinched  out  early  and 
the  side  growths  be  tied  down,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  of  a 
dwarf  habit. 

We  have  turned  the  Cape  Heaths  out  into  a  cold  pit,  as  they 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  frost  we  are  likely  to  have  after  this. 
It  is  necessary  to  throw  a  mat  over  the  glass,  as  the  plants  are 
not  far  removed  from  it.  Some  mildew  had  appeared  on  the 
growths  before  they  were  removed  from  the  house ;  but  some 
flowers  of  sulphur  were  dusted  on  the  affected  parts  and  the 
parasite  has  not  appeared  since. 

Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  all  insect  pests  by  fumigating. 
Camellias  had  become  infested  with  red  spider,  which  was 
turning  the  leaves  brown.  Washing  it  off  with  a  sponge  and 
soapy  water  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  it,  or  if  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable it  must  be  washed  off  by  syringing;  but  this  cannot  be 
done  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  intormiag  na  of  the  dataa  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Glasgow.    March  29th,  May  10th,  and  Septomher  13th  and  13th.    Mr.  F. 

Gilb.  Doughall,  1G7,  Caaniu?  Street,  Sec. 
EoYAL  Caledonian  HoaTicoLTURAL  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th, 

aud  September  13th. 
"Wjestminster  AgaAHiu-M.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  Maj 

80th  and  Slat,  July  5th  and  6th. 
Crystal  Palace,  Flower.    May  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  June  16th  and  17th. 
Tiverton.     May  24th  and  25th.     Messrs.  A.  Payuo  and  J.  Milin,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     Jon©  2ud  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fnidge, 

S9,  York  Street.  Sec. 
South  Essex  (Leyion?).    June  13th.    Mr.  Q.    E.    Cox,    Wilmot    Road, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     Jane  2l3t.    Mr.  Hnbect  Bensted.  Rockstow,  Maid- 

etone  Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  H  iMPSHiRE.    June  2l3t.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
SPALDmo,    Jane  2l8t  and  22ud,    Mr.  Q.  Kingston,  Sec. 


Exeter  (Roses).  June  23rd.  Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  IIou.  See. 
Reioate  (Roses).  Juno  21th.  Mr.  J.  Payno,  Treasurer. 
Leeds.    Juue  2Sth,  2'JtIi,  and  30th.     Mr.  Jamos  Eirkback,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouso,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).     June  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Daily   Hon.  Sec. 
Marsden.     July  Ist.    Mr.  J.  n.  Edraondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
SoDTuroRT.    July  5th,  lith.  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Soo. 
Helensbdroh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  Mitche'I,  Sec. 
Wimbledon.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Applehy,  6,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

llth.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
ToNBRiDGE.     July  1,1th.     Mr.  W.  Dlair,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnaley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    Aui,'mt  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Clay  Cross.    Aufrust  15th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  CroBS,nearCho8teraeld,  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.    Angnst  15th  and  IGth.    Mr.  W.  B,  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Taunton    Deane.     August   17th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodtorde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
MlRFiELD  Hoeticcltural.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Rushtorth,  Hon.  Sees.  (stairs,  Sec. 

Ramsoatb  (Isle  of  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  R.  R.  Schartan,  Broad- 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
DONDEE  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  aud  0th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvio, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins,  &  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  Lon- 
don.— Catalogue  of  Agricultural  Seeds^  fCc. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 
—Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  and  Bare  Hardy  PereJi- 
nials,  &c. 

William  Potten,  The  Nurseries,  Sissinglmrst,  Kent. — Select 
List  of  Geraniums  and  oilier  Bedding  Plants. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  Bubjecta  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qaestions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  eub- 
jecta,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (F.  W.  H.).— W.  Paul's  ",Ro3e.Garaen  "  may  be  obtained  through 
any  bookseller. 

Potato  Planting  [J.  S.  J.). — Have  the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  sets 
2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Saowflake  is  a  second  early.  Our  correspondent 
says  that  in  his  neighbourhood  a  late  and  remarkably  good  variety  is  grown 
called  the  Devonshire  Kidney.    He  wishes  ta  know  if  it  has  another  name. 

Golden  and  Silver  Bedding  Pelargoniums  (S.  G.  3/.).— Prince  Arthur, 
Mrs.  Batters,  Bright  Stir,  Prince  Sdvorwinga,  and  May  Queen.  Harold  is  a 
golden  bronze. 

Wooden  Palino  for  Fruit  Trees  {A.  C.).— Paint  it  any  colonr  yon  like, 
we  should  select  stone  colour.  Dark  colours  would  render  the  paling  warmer 
by  day  but  colder  by  night  than  light  colours. 

Potatoes  Ridge-planted  (fl.  N.). — Mr.  Fenn  has  stated  the  mode  of 
planting  in  our  last  number. 

Fowl  and  Piq  Dungs  (ilfrs.  C.  E.).— The  fresher  they  are  the  more  desir- 
able to  be  dug  into  the  ground.  Neither  would  be  of  any  use  in  the  saucers  of 
fruiting  Strawberries. 

Stopping  Vines  ( E.  fl  ,  I'orfc).— The  idea  of  stopping  the  shoot  from  the 
lowest  eye  at  the  first  leaf  is  not  new,  aud  one  we  do  not  advise  you  to  follow, 
for  the  shoot  from  the  uppermost  eye  from  its  greater  length  and  mora 
leaves  will  attract  the  sap  from  the  lowest  shoot  with  but  one  leaf,  and  the 
latter  will  not  form  any  better  eye  ot  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  which  the  shoot 
is  stopped  than  were  you  to  allow  it  to  make  six  leaves  and  then  take  out  its 
point.  We  should  allow  both  shoots  to  grow  until  you  can  ascertain  which 
shoot  is  fruitful,  or  it  may  be  both  the  shoots  show  fruit.  If  so  remove  the 
upper  shoot,  or  if  the  upper  shoot  only  show  fruit  remove  the  lower  shoot, 
retaining  only  a  fruitful  shoot  from  each  spur ;  but  if  no  fruit  shows  on  either 
shoot  remove  the  upper  shoot  and  stop  at  the  sixth  leaf,  and  fruitful  shoots 
one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch.  You  may,  of  course,  leave  a  fruitful  and 
an  nnfruitful  shoot  upon  a  spur  if  you  have  apace  for  the  full  exposure  of  the 
leaves  to  light  and  air,  but  one  shoot  in  most  instances  is  ample. 

Grafting  Wax  Hardened  (F.  J.).— The  receipt  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  us  for  making  grafting  wax  not  requiring  to  be  applied  warm.  It  ought 
not  to  be  applied  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  It  is  to  be  applied  over 
the  tying  material  so  as  to  exclude  ak  from  the  junction.  You  used  the 
wrong  kind  of  turpentine. 

Culture  of  Peach  Trees  and  Pyramid  Pears  and  Apples  (J  Dublin 
Subscriber).— Tho  Peach  trees  must  be  pruned  at  once.  Shorten  the  young 
wood  from  half  to  one-third  ot  its  length,  cut  tho  one-third  off  those  trees 
that  have  made  tho  strongest  growth.  As  your  pyramid  trees  were  planted  m 
November  they  will  now  be  well  estabhshed.  We  would  not  cut  more  than 
one-third  off  the  young  wood  of  them  either,  it  would  depend  much  upon 
the  state  ol  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  some  trees  are  sent  home  with 
strong-grown  young  wood  and  but  little  roof.    These  must  be  cut  back  closer. 

Various  {Donna  Sera,finri).—Ths  Conifer  cannot  be  identified  unless  a 
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cone  is  sent  with  a  spray.  Scrape  off  the  lichens  and  paint  the  stems  of  the 
trees  afterwards  with  a  creamy  mixture  of  lime  and  salt  in  water,  soot  being 
added  to  prevent  the  wLiteneaa  being  objectionable.  Silver-margined  English 
Ivy  is  the  whitest  we  know. 

Hollyhock  Cdltdee  (A.  S.). — Tour  remedy  is  to  raise  young  plants 
annually  by  striking  the  cattiDt,'3  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  from  eyes 
inserted  under  handlifihta  in  the  summer,  wintering  the  plants  in  cold 
frames.  Ilollyhocbs  like  an  open  situation  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  and 
require  to  have  plenty  of  air,  but  to  be  sheltered  from  cutting  winds  by 
objects  at  such  a  diatatice  that  they  will  not  ehade  nor  affect  the  Hullyhocki*. 
The  ground  should  be  a  Rood  rich  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy,  eurichej 
with  plenty  of  manure;  it  must  te  trenched,  manured,  and  thrown-up 
roughly  in  November,  and  turned  over  in  frosty  weather.  Of  coarse,  it  must 
be  well  drained.  If  the  ground  is  heavy  adl  sand  or  ashes  to  the  soil.  If  it 
is  in  good  order  you  may  plant  out  with  every  confidence  early  in  April.  The 
plants  should  have  protectiou  from  frost  for  a  short  time.  Beyond  staking, 
and  supplying  them  liberaUy  with  liquid  manure,  we  do  not  find  they  need 
any  further  care,  only  to  reduce  the  shoots  thrown-up  to  two,  or  at  most 
three,  of  the  strongest. 

Fern  Unhealthy  (S.  E.  fl".).— Adiantum  farleyenne  occasionally  loses 
some  of  its  lower  fronds  in  the  winter,  but  new  fronds  are  quickly  produced 
in  the  spring.  The  plant  may  require  fresh  soil,  but  do  not  overpot  it. 
Remove  carefully  some  of  the  old  soil  ftom  the  roots  and  apply  a  fresh  com- 
post of  turfy  peat  two-thirds,  the  remaining  third  to  consist  of  turfy  loam, 
lumps  of  charcoal,  and  silver  sand.  Ua?  the  compost  in  a  rough  state,  and 
place  the  plant  in  the  stove,  shading  it  and  affording  a  moiat  still  atino- 
sphere.  The  sprig  having  a  light  blue  fliwer  was  much  withered.  We  think 
it  is  Goldfussia  anisophylla,  a  plant  of  easy  culture  requiring  cool  stove  treat- 
ment. Pot  it  in  peat  and  loam,  keeping  in  the  stove  until  Jane,  then  remove 
it  to  the  greenhouse  or  frame,  replacing  it  in  the  stove  in  September. 

Seedling  Apples  on  their  own  Roots  iJ.  H.), — Many  have  fruited  so 
grown,  but  grafts  from  them  fruit  much  sooner.  You  can  have  the  Indes 
and  probably  the  numbers. 

Converting  Pit  into  Hothouse  (H.  T.'i.—'We  should  discard  the  flue 
altogether  and  heat  with  hot  water.  The  wall-plates  may  be  ntilised  for  the 
Bame  purpose  again.  We  should  employ  them  for  the  proposed  house  of 
■which  we  give  a  section  (fi?.  7^),  also  the  old  lights,  having  others  made  of 
the  same  length  and  ho  form  a  span-roof  house,  which  will  give  you  a  house  of 


Fig.  72. 

about  II  feet  in  width  inside  the  walls,  a.  Pathway  in  centre.  &,  Beds  over 
heated  chambers,  c,  The  beds  filled  with  cocoa-nub  fibre  refuse  for  plunging 
the  pots  in,  c  being  flagged  over  and  heated  by  two  rows  of  3-inch  pipes, 
having  tliding  doors  in  the  side  walls  d  at  4  feet  intervals,  they  being  about  a 
foot  square,  by  which  any  excess  of  bottom  heat  may  be  liberated,  or  if  re- 
quired to  augment  the  top  heat  it  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  slides.  Top 
heat  is  had  by  a  4-iTich  flow  pipe  all  round  the  house  except  the  doorway, 
the  return  being  m  the  pathway.  We  give  the  section  in  hope  of  its  being 
useful  to  you  and  othersof  our  readers.  It  is  a  useful  kind  of  house  for  the 
growth  of  dwarf  plants  employed  for  house  decoration,  and  a  capital  supple 
ment  of  a  greenhouse  when  plants  requiring  a  higher  temperature  are  in 
demand,  besides  being  useful  for  propagating. 

Select  Plants  {An  Inquirer).  ~  Chrysanthemums  :  Barbara,  White 
Beverley,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Beverley,  Lord  Derby,  and  Venus. 
Fuclisias,  single  varieties:  Arabella  Improved,  Barcelona,  Delight,  Grande 
Duchesse,  Marie,  Right  Hon.  J.  Bright,  and  Tricolmred  Beauty.  Double 
i>arieties:  Avalanche  (white  corolla  variety),  Chicago,  Princess  Alexandra, 
Purple  Prince,  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley,and  White  Unique.  Show  Pelargoniums: 
Black  Prince,  Chieftain,  Duchess,  Kavourite.  i\Iagi)iflceut,  Scottish  Chieftain, 
and  Zephyr.  Zonal  Pelargoniums:  Avocat  Gambatta,  Edward  Bennett,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  White  Clipper,  Princets  Maud,  and  FJorenceDarand.  Nosegay 
Pelargoniums  :  Delight,  Pink  Queen,  Lustrous,  Rose  Bradwardine.  Violet 
Hill  Nosegay,  and  George  Peabody.  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  :  J.  B.  Downio, 
Achievement,  Jetty  Lacy,  Prince  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Laing,  and  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.  Brome  and  Gold:  Chieftain,  Prince  Arthur,  W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
Marshal  MacMahon,  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  and  Black  Doug'as.  Gold  and  Silver- 
edged:  Cryntal  Palace  Gem,  Golden  Chain.  Albion's  Cliffs,  Bonnie  Dundee, 
May  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury.  Coitus:  Albert  Victor.  Dukeof  Edinburgh, 
Baronees  Rothschild,  Priace  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Q  leen  Victoria. 

Cdcdmbers  FAiLitTti  (£f.  A.  B.).— Probably  the  bottom  heat  is  excessive 
and  the  ni«ht  temperature  too  high.  Wa  should  keep  the  bottom  heat 
steady  at  75-,  the  top  heat  65-  at  night,  and  it  may  fall  to  60-  in  the  morning, 
75'-^  by  day  without  sun,  and  RF  to  a5~  and  9P  with  sun  and  air.  The  Cucum- 
ber you  name  succeeds  admirably  with  bottom  heat,  but  having  a  hardy 
constitution  succeeds  with  leas  bottom  heat  than  probably  any  other  kind, 
and  ia  orie  of  the  most  useful  kinds  in  cultivation.  Telegraph  will  endure 
stronger  bottom  heat  than  any  kind  we  know,  and  also  a  drier  atmasphere. 
Try  Tender  and  True.  It  has  a  good  constitution,  is  a  certain  sweUer;  it 
and  the  one  jou  have  being  the  tendereat  aad  finest-flavoured  of  Cucnrabers. 

Names  of  Fruits  (A.  M.).—Applea :  1,  Loan's  Pearmain ;  2,  Paradise 
Pippin;  4,  Norfolk  Storing.    Pear:  Pasae  Colmar. 

Names  oy  Plants  (S.  C.  0.}.— Sparmaunia  africana.   (Somerset),— I,  Pinus 


escelsa ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  A.  Adiantum  nigrum ;  4  and  6,  Lastrea 
ppinulosi.  {J.  IT.  J.).-Milla  (Triteleia)  nnifloia,  Oraham,  (Jas  Brown).— 
3,  Aspidium  f alcatum ;  4,  Acorus  gramineus;  5,  Adiantum  afline;  6,  Asple- 
nium  auritum  ;  9,  Brickellia  cordifolia. 

POULTRY,    BEE,    ATO    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


SILKIES. 

Br  REGINALD  S.  S.  WOODGATE. 
Pabt  4, 
Silkies  when  batched  should  be  quite  yellow,  and  we  have 
often  noticed  that  the  yellower  the  down  ia  on  them  the  better 
colour  do  they  nventaally  come  ;  chicka  which  are  hatched 
white  being  often  bad  ia  colour  when  full  ^rowu.  They  are  the 
hardieat  little  chickens  imaginable.  We  have  broods  now 
which  have  never  been  coddled,  and  which  are  featherning  fast. 
They  will  cat  anything,  and  do  not  need  cuatarda  or  bread-and- 
milk,  and  euch  expensive  fare  ;  in  fact,  for  hardihood  they  sur- 
pass all  the  breeds  we  know  of  bar  none  in  their  days  of  chicken- 
hood.  Their  good  qualities  as  mothers  and  sisters  are  being 
rapidly  realised  by  game-keepers,  for  we  hear  of  Pheasant 
breeders  and  rearers  clamouring  for  hens  and  pullets  of  the 
breed  on  all  sides.  As  we  have  before  stated,  one  great  virtue  is 
that  they  are  so  often  broody,  and  so  their  eggs  are  not  so  much 
valuable  as  the  birds  themselves.  They  rarely  lay  a  dozen  eggs 
before  wanting  to  sit,  and  this  is  as  equally  noticeable  in  tbe 
first  cross  between  a  Silky  cock  and  common  or  Game  hens  as 
in  purely  bred  specimens.  This  would  be  in  many  breeds  a 
great  disadvantage,  but  when  the  breed  ia  cultivated,  especially 
for  sitting  purposes,  it  is  the  greatest  boon.  "When  a  hen  or 
pullet  begins  to  lay  we  may  generally  feel  sure  that  by  that  day 
fortnight  the  bird  will  want  to  sit,  while  in  a  hen  of  another 
breed  it  is  impossible  to  judge  when  the  desire  will  come  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  put  aside  and  not  allowed  to  incubate, 
a  day  or  two  in  a  atrange  place  will  stop  the  tendency,  and  they 
will  lay  again  in  ten  days,  and  often  before  the  week  is  out. 
Now,  this  is  R  valuable  point  to  know,  and  we  confidently 
recommend  the  poultry  world  generally  who  are  in  this  season 
clamorous  for  broody  hens  to  give  up  a  small  yard  for  a  tribe 
of  Silky  hens,  or  the  first  cross  between  a  Silky  cock  and  some 
small  common  hens.  Of  course  they  need  not  be  perfect  iu 
points  for  this  purpose,  but  the  number  of  imperfect  Silkies  ia 
becoming  limited — that  is,  of  Silkies  imperfect  in  comb,  or 
claws,  or  feathering.  We  never  have  more  than  one  or  two 
imperfect  chickens  now  in  a  whole  season.  We  had  troubles 
at  first,  as  of  course  all  will  have,  and  do  have,  but  wo  killed  aa 
soon  as  they  were  hatched  all  which  had  one  single  disqualifi- 
cation, such  as  a  single  comb,  or  only  four  toes,  or  non-feathered 
logs,  and  so  we  brought  our  birds  to  the  standard  as  now 
required  in  the  exhibition  pen.  Of  course  by  so  doing  we 
destroyed  at  first  pullets  with  the  cockerels  which  were  not 
perfect,  and  which  still  would  have  done  for  sitting  purposes, 
but  we  preferred  to  get  our  breed  established  and  our  chickens 
always  perfect;  and  this  we  recommend  all  to  do  also  if  they 
want  to  establish  for  themselves  a  strain  which  will  always 
breed  true  to  the  required  points.  We  may  mention  too  that 
in  making  up  for  exhibition  especial  cire  haa  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  combe.  So  many  of  our  best  specimens  are  red  in 
comb,  or  dark  in  comb  and  red  in  wattles.  This  becomes  worse 
every  breeding  season,  and  we  would  recommend  a  cock  being 
used  with  a  badly-shaped  comb  of  a  good  colour  before  a  per- 
fectly-shaped-combed  one  of  a  bad  colour.  We  detected  last 
season  at  one  show  an  otherwise  good  bird  with  a  reddish  comb, 
but  the  owner  had  tried  to  get  over  the  blemish  by  using  some 
chemical  to  alter  the  objectionable  colour,  but  it  hardly  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  when  we  saw  it  the  acid,  or  whatever  the  com- 
pound was,  had  changed  colour  and  become  of  a  bronze  hue. 
We  mention  this  in  passing  to  show  that  even  the  innocent  and 
useful  little  Silky  is  "  doctored  "  or  tried  to  be  "  made-up  "  for 
show.  We  know  of  no  paint  or  acid  which  could  possibly  make 
a  bad  comb  in  a  Silky  of  a  good  colour,  and  so  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  even  the  "fakers  "  should  not  think  of  touching  a 
Silky's  comb,  unless  they  wished  for  and  coveted  detection  and 
disqualification. 

Since  we  wrote  our  last  paper  we  have  heard  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  kept  the  breed  for  many  years,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  too  has  experienced  the  giddiness  and  vertigo  in  the  breed 
which  we  mentioned,  and  has  used  with  temporary  success  dosea 
of  spirits  of  lavender  as  a  remedy.  We  say  temporary,  because 
we  hear  the  ailment  returns  again  after  two  or  three  months; 
still,  as  we  previously  said,  we  have  never  found  in  an  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy  specimen  that  this  peculiarity  has  injured 
the  breeding  powers  of  the  birds. 

In  leaving  the  subject  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  the 
breed  will  gain  its  deserts  more  in  this  season  than  in  bygone 
years,  and  that  other  places  besides  Bath  and  Oxford  and  the 
two  Palaces  will  support  this,  one  of  the  most  useful  breeds  we 
have,  by  giving  it  classes;  and  for  ourselven,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  we  will  guarantee  four  entries  iu  every 
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clasa  that  we  find  in  the  new  BcheflQles  which  are  sent  to  na, 
feeling  confident  it  is  a  breed  which  requires  notice  only  to 
make  it  popular  in  town,  country,  villa  garden,  and  at  the  game- 
keeper's cottage.  When  guaranteeing  the  four  entries,  we  of 
course  mean  for  those  exhibitions  which  have  not  previously 
given  a  clas?,  aa  we  believe  all  those  committees  which  have 
done  so  have  generally  found  them  aa  self-supporting  as  many 
of  the  other  classes  of  much  more  recognised  breeds. 

HULL  PIGEON,   RABBIT,  AND  CAT   SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  inst.  in  the  Albert 
Hall  and  adjoining  premises,  and,  as  far  as  entries  were  con- 
cerned, was  a  great  success. 

The  Figeons  numbered  nearly  4.50  pens,  and  some  of  our 
greatest  exhibitors  were  represented;  many  very  grand  speci- 
mens were  shown.  Turner's  pena  were  used  for  all  the  classea, 
and  they  were  arranged  in  four  rows  and  three  tiers  deep,  which 
was  a  disadvantage,  as  the  bottom  pens  were  rather  dark  and 
the  top  pens  too  high  to  be  seen  comfortably.  The  Judges  were 
Capt.  N.  Hill  and  Mr.  F.  Gresham. 

Of  Babbits  were  three  hundred  entries.  The  Judges  were 
Messrs.  W.  Allison  of  Sheftield,  E.  S.  Smith  of  Boston,  and  R. 
Dobson  of  York.  The  four  classes  of  Lop-eared  mustered  thirty- 
four  entries.  Several  of  the  prize  Rabbits  had  crooked  legs, 
but  many  were  very  good.  The  Angoras  formed  a  good  class 
with  twenty-eight  entries,  among  which  were  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens,  two  extra  fourth  prizes  being  given.  The  Silver- 
Greys  were  a  grand  class,  numbering  thirty-seven  entriea.  The 
quality  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  two  extra  second,  two 
extra  third,  and  one  extra  fourth  prize  were  given,  beside  com- 
mendations. The  awards  suggest  the  query,  la  a  dewlap  in 
Silver-Greya  a  mark  of  beauty  or  purity?  The  Himalayans 
numbered  forty-six  pens,  and  among  them  there  were  some 
excellent  specimens,  Mr.  S.  Ball  securing  both  first  and  second 
prizes  with  two  only  tive  months  old.  Two  extra  second,  one 
extra  third,  and  one  extra  fourth  prize  were  given  in  this  class, 
beside  several  very  highly  commended.  The  Dutch  numbered 
twenty-three  entries  and  were  a  good  class.  Belgian  Hares 
mustered  thirty-three  specimens,  and  the  Variety  class  ten. 
There  were  some  very  fine  animals  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  Silver-Creams  took  first  and  second  prizes.  The  Selling 
classes  were  a  great  success ;  thirty-six  Lop-eared  and  forty-nine 
pens  in  the  other  varieties  constituted  a  good  collection,  and  were 
cheap.    The  winners  were  afterwards  put  up  by  auction.   These 

Selling  classes  seem  to  prosper  everywhere,  and  we  are  rather 
proud  that  they  were  first  introduced  into  England  at  the  Hull 

Show  about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  clasa  for  "  heaviest  Rabbit " 
brought  only  a  few  monsters — enough  for  the  four  prizes  and 

one  over.    Dr.  Boden's   cup  for  the  best  Tortoiseshell  doe  in 

Class  34  went  to  Mr.  Dickaon,  the  fourth  prizewinner;  Mr. 
Greaves's  cup  for  the  best  Belgian  Hare  to  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Beasley,  and  the  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  most  points  in  the 
Rabbit  claaaes  to  Mr.  Hallas. 

The  Cats  only  mustered  sixteen  entriea.  "Lion"  was  there 
of  course,  and   was   first  agaiu,  and  he  really  took  the  lion's 

share,  winning  the  three  cups  also.    A  pair  of  genuine  wild  Cats 

were  a  great  source  of  attraction  ;  the  male  seemed  a  thoroughly 

savage  and  untameable  brute. 
PIGEONS  —VavTKRs.-Bhte  or  Black.—Cock.—l,  Point  Cup,  and  cJic.Noltage 

and  L.  &  W.  "Watkin.    2  and  3.  J.  Hairoinp.    Hen.—\,  2.  and  S.  J.  Hairaine. 

vhi:.  Nottase  &  I.,  i  W.  Watkin.  E.  H.  BlaeklonV.    Whitf.-Cock.-l.  2.  and  vhc, 

Nottase  &  L.&W.  Watkin.    3,  A.Spencer.    HfTi— l,2,S,and  r/ir,Nnttace  and 

L.  &  W.  Watkin.    Any  olher  colour.— Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  2,  J.  Hairaine.    3, 

Notlase  Si  I,.  &  W.  Watkin.    vhc,  Nottage  &  L    &  W.  Watkin,  J.  Ralston. 

CiSBlERS.— BIni-A:  or  Dun.— Cock.— 1  and  Plato.  J.  Baker.    2,  H.  Yardley.    3,  H. 

Croaby.    vhc,  F.  Hodgaon,  .T.  Baker.    Hen—l,  H.  Yardley.    2.  3,  and  t'lir,  J. 

Baker.    Any  other  eolour.—Cockor  Hen.—\  and  vhc.  E.  C.  Stretch.    2  and  3,  J. 

Baker.    Barb.— Black  or  Dun— Cock.— \  and  3,  R.  W.  Bryce.    2.  .J.  Baker. 

vkc,  J.  F.  Crowther,  W.  B.  Gibbons,  H.  Yardley.    Ren—\  and  2,  H.  Yardley. 

3,  R.  W.  Bryce.    vhc,  T.  Cliarnlev.    Any  other  colour.— Cock  or  Hen—l  and  2, 

R.W.  Bryce.    3.  J.  B:iker.    t''ic,  tl.  Crosby,  H.  Yardley.    Tumblers.— .4/monrf. 

Cock  or. Hen.— I  and  3.  R.  O.  Fielding.    2  and  o'fC.  .T.  Baker.   Any  other  variety. 

—Cock  or  Hen.—\  and  3,  J.  Baker.    2.  R.  0.  Fieldinir.    vkc,  R  O,  Fielding,  J. 

Baker.    Ovrm,—Forcwn.—Cock  or  Hen.-I,  R.  O.  Fielding.    2,  -T.  Baker.    8.  G. 

Aldereon.    vhc,  R.  W.  Bryce,  E.  C.  Stretcb,  J.  Baker.    OvrL^.-Euglish.—Cock 

or  Ben.—l  and  2,  J.  Baker.    3.  R.  Wooin-    vhc,  G-  Aldersou.   F.  Eaatjrood. 

Fan-tails.— Cocfc  or  Hcn.—i,  .T.  F.  Loversidge.    2  and  3,  J.  Walker,    vhc.  J.  E. 

Spence.    Turbits  —Blue  or  Silver.— Cock  or  Ben.— I.  Medal,  2.  and  vhc,  J. 

Baker.    3,  H.  Yardley.    Any  other  eolour.—Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  vhc.  W.  R. 

Rootes.    2,  J.  Baker.    3,  T.  S.  Stephen.    .Taoobins.— Red  or  Yellow,— Cock  or 

Hen—l  and  2,  J.  Raker.    3.  T.  Holt.    vhc,^.  Croaby.  J.  Baker.    Any  other 

colour.— Cock  or  J7c/i,— 1,2,  and  3.  .T.  Baker.    k^TWRBVS.-Short  faced.— Cocli 

or  Ben.-l.V.  Eaat^vood.    2  and  8,  J.  B.aker.    Any  other  variety —Cock  or  Ben, 

— 1.  F.  R.  Edwardaon.    2,  .7.  Baker.    3,  T.  Mason.    DRioooNs.— Btuc  or  Sitrcr. 

Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  2,  R.  Woods.   3,  J.  Baker,   vhc,  R.  Woods,  J.  G.  Pat'eraon. 

lied  or  Tellow.—Cock  or  Ben.—l  and  3.  J.  Baker.   2,  R.  Woods,   vhc,  R.Woods. 

F.  R.  Graham.    Any  other  colour,— Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  2.  R.  Woods.    3  and 

vhc,  A.  Mclfenzie.    Any  VAsiETr.- youni;  Cock  or  Ben. — 1,  J.  .James.    2.3.  and 

u/rc.  J.  Baker.    Ant  othfr  Va"Ifty.— C'orfe  or  iJr?i.—l.  Medal,  and  2,  .T.  Baker. 

8,  H  Yardley.   vhc,  H.  W.  Webb.  H.  Crosby.    Selling  Classes.- f'offc  or  Hen. 

—Price  not  to  exceed  is  each  —1,  F.  Stamford.    2,  J.  James.    3  and  vhc,  H.  W. 

Webb.    Cock  or  Hen.— From  3^3.  to  60«.  eaih.—l,  Hickman  &  Jacks.     2.  O. 

AldersOD.    S.J.Baker.   Pair,— Price  not  to  exceed  i^it.— I,  G.  C,  hivett.    2.  J.  F. 

Loversidge.     3,  B.  Haddon.     Pair.— From  508.— J,  J.  Baker.     2,  H.  Yardley. 

3,  W.  L.  I  lark. 
RABBITS.— Lop.EARFD.—S<')Ci;o!oiir.—Buct—l,  W.  Andrews.     2,  T.  Ward. 

3,  J.  Barker.    4,  D.  Westmore.    vJtc.T.  Bailey,  jiin.    h(T.  T.  BI\ton.    c.  Bingham 

and  Son.    £>oc—l,  Schotield  &  Barrett.    2,  Found  A  Chappell.    3,T.  Mytoo.    4, 

T.Bailey,  Jan.    Broken-coloured,—Buck.-l,  A.  Robson.    2.  3,  and  4.  C.King. 

»*i;,  K,  Baffbam.    Poe.-Cop,  2,  and  J,  J.  Dickson.    1,  J.  S.  Robinson.    3.  T. 


Ward,  vhc,  R.  WhitQeld.  Anoora  —1  and  3,  H.  Swetnam.  2,  G.  G,  Bartholo- 
mew. 4,  W.  Glaisby.  Extra  4.  J.  Hallas,  H.  E.  Gilbert,  vhc,  R.  H.  Swain,  C. 
Arthur,  he,  3,  Halias.  c,  J.  Jonea  {i\.  silver-Grey.— Bucfc  or  Doe.— I,  A. 
Farnd<m.  2,  A.  Canty.  Extra  2,  H.  Woods.  3.  Schoflold  &  Barrett.  Extras, 
J.  R.  .Icssop,  H.  Swetnam.  4,  A.J.  Sharp.  F.xtra  4.  A.  J.  Sharp,  W.  Andrews. 
he,  W.  Andrew.-),  J.  F.  ChafTor.  c.  Rev.  T.  C.  Bca,loy.  Bchofleld  &  Barrett,  R. 
Boffham.  Himalayan. -Bitc/c  or  /;.)/•.— 1  and  2,  S.  Ball.  Extra  2,  A.  W.  White- 
house,  11.  Hey.  3.  R.  W.  Cottam.  Extra  3,  W.  Smith.  4,W.  Hey.  Extra  4,  J. 
Wilson.  »lic,J.  Hallas.  G.Johnson  4  Co.  he,  W.  llentley,  R.  Buffham,  W. 
Adams.  DOTCU.-Uuct  or  Doe.— 1,  S.  H.  Leech.  2,  J.  Hallas.  8,  A.  W.  White- 
house.  Extra  3,  Mrs.  H.  Pickn-orth.  4.  W.  Richardson,  vhc,  Schofleld  and 
I  Barrett,  Mrs.  H.Pickworth.  /ic.  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  c,  — Hallas.  Beloian  Habe. 
—Buck  or  Doe.— I'np  and  1,  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley.  2,  G.  J.  Ablard.  Extra  2,  J.  E. 
Pilgrim.  3,  A.  Skiuner.  Extra  3,  H  C.  Holloway.  4.  Rev.  T.  C.  Beasley. 
Extra  4,  W.  Lumb.  I'^iC,  W.  s.  Smith,  A.  J,  Roberta,  A.  Skinner,  W.  I.nmh.  he, 
G.  Johnson  A  Co.  c,  J.  Hallas.  Any  other  Variety. -Bkc/c  or  Doe,— I,  R. 
Buffham  (Silver  Cream).  2.  J.  Hallas  iMlver  Cream).  8,  G.  Johnson  4  Co. 
(Pure  Wild).  4,  Schofleld  &  Barrett,  he,  C.  King  (Patagonian).  Selling 
CLlLSp,—Lop-earti  only.— Price  not  to  exceed  30s.— 1,  ■'.  Hallas.  2,  G.  Johnson 
and  Co.  3,  Schotield  &  Barrett  Extra  3,  H.  Kendrick.  W.  Wharton.  4,  J. 
Dickson.  Extra  4.  G.  Ostler.  I'dc.  W.  Andrews,  fic,  T.  Bailey,  inn..  T.  Wood, 
Jun.,  R.  Madgwick.  C.  H.  Blmohard.  C.  King,  J  Barker,  c,  S.  Hall.  Seluno 
Class.— Jny  variety  except  Lop-ears  —Price  not  to  exceed  20s.— 1,  H.  Kendrick. 
2,  T.  Myton  (Angora).  Extra  2,  H.  E.  Gdbert  (Belgian  Hare).  3,  Foster  and 
Chambers  (Dutchl.  Extra  3.  J.  Barker  (Himalayan).  4,  W.  Lnmb.  Extra  4, 
J.  R.  Jeasop,  J.  Hallas  (Dutch).  li)ic,  Mrs.  J.  Foster.  G.  Johnson  &  Co.  he,  3. 
Hallas  (Himalavau),  G.  H.  Whilelaui,  A.  Lund,  J.  M.  Atkinson,  J.  H.  Hedley. 
Heaviest.— Biic'fc  or  Doe.— I  and  2,  J.  Brown.  3,  T.  Myton.  4.  R.  Little. 
Points  Prize,  tor  the  winner  of  the  moat  prizes  in  the  Rabbit  Classes,  accord 
ing  to  Schedule,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hallas,  Hud'lerslield. 

CATS.— Tabby.— .Vrtte  or  Female.— I  and  Three  Cups,  E.  Baxter.  2,  A. 
Richardson.  3,  F.  Vivian,  vhc,  A.  Cork.  )iC,  F.  W.  Deniaon.  C.  D.  Stephens, 
c,  J.  Reeves,  A.  Shaw.    Long-haired. -iliatc  or  Female,— I,  C.  E.  Berry. 

Pigeons. — Pigeons :  Capt.  N.  Hill,  Mr.  F.  Gresham.  Babbit i : 
Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Alliaon,  Mr.  R.  Dobson.  Cats  :  Mr. 
W.  G.  Waters.  

LONGEVITY  OF  BIRDS. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  under  the  above  heading  in 
last  week's  Journal,  I  wiah  to  record  an  instance  of  a  cage-bird 
which  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  bird  appeared 
well  and  hearty  when  I  saw  it  a  month  ago,  exhibited  no  signs 
whatever  of  old  age,  and  ia  as  free  from  scaly  covering  upon  its 
shins  and  feet  aa  a  two-year-old  bird.  It  is  in  possession  of  its 
vocal  powers,  of  compact  pluma»e,  full  of  vigour  and  spirit,  and 
ia  allowed  usually  to  leave  the  cage  at  meal  times  to  peck  at  the 
crumbs  upon  the  table,  when  after  going  through  the  usual 
familiar  performance  of  hopping  upon  the  forefinger  and  feeding 
from  the  lips  of  its  owner,  with  now  and  then  a  fussy  chirping, 
chattering,  and  sparring  with  partly  extended  wings,  the  bird 
at  length  flies  back  to  its  wiry  abode— the  aame,  and  only  one, 
which  it  has  contented  itself  in  for  so  many  years.  The  bird  (a 
Mealy  Mule,  bred  from  a  Goldfinch  and  Canary  hen)  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  residing  in  the  locality  of  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
who  has  had  the  bird  in  his  possession  since  it  was  bred  and 
reared  in  Derby  by  myaelf.— Geo.  J.  Barnesdy. 


DoKKiNG  Poultry  Show. — The  following  subscriptiona  have 
been  promised  towards  a  cup  for  the  beat  pen  of  Dark  Dorkings 
at  Dorking  Poultry  Show  next  December :— The  town  of  Dorking, 
i'.5  5s.;  Iiord  Tumour,  £1  Is.;  T.  C.  Burnell,  £1  Is.;  Rev.  H. 
Hamilton,  10s.  Gd  ;  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  10s.  dd.;  R.  W.  Beachey, 
10s.  6d. ;  Henry  Lingwood,  10s.  6d, ;  F,  Parlelt,  10s.  6d, ;  John 
White,  10s.  Gd,    Total,  £10  10s. 

APIARIAN   NOTES. 

What  prospects  so  far  can  our  bee-keepers  report  aa  to  the 
coming  season?  In  former  years  there  has  generally  been  a 
note  of  hope  aounded  forth  at  this  time  of  year,  arising  from  the 
favourable  character  of  the  winter  or  the  earliness  of  spring, 
and  the  promising  condition  of  hives.  Not  so  this  year,  it  is  to 
be  feared.  The  mortality  among  my  hives  has  been  great,  partly 
owing  to  illness,  which  prevented  me  from  protecting  them 
during  the  severe  cold  we  had  in  January,  whence  two  hives 
perished  with  plenty  of  food  in  them.  In  ordinary  years  tha 
cold  would  not  have  killed  them,  but  their  numbers  were  small 
owing  to  the  wretched  weather  in  October  last,  which  prevented 
them  from  pollen-gathering,  and  so  from  breeding  largely  as 
they  uBually  do  in  the  autumn.  For  this  reason  doubtless  several 
other  hives  either  have  failed  or  are  gradually  dwindling  away; 
for  the  spring  so  far  has  been  as  diaas'rously  against  bees  as  waa 
the  autumn.  Seven  inches  and  a  half  of  ram  have  been  reported 
to  have  fallen  within  a  month,  which  meana  750  tons  of  water 
to  the  acre  above  the  average ;  and  this  means  gloomy  skies,  no 
flowers  and  no  pollen,  not  to  speak  of  cold  winds  and  snows. 
In  abort,  a  gloomier  prospect  for  bee-keepers  in  the  west  of 
England  has  rarely  been  known  in  the  memory  of  living  man. 
Ia  it  better  elsewhere?  I  do  not  recollect  half  a  dozen  daya 
this  quarter  on  which  my  bees  have  been  able  to  collect  pollen 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  at  great  risk,  so  that  I 
have  not  a  single  stroag  hive  out  of  ten  with  which  I  began  the 
winter.    It  ia  now  the  20th  of  March  on  which  I  am  writing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  hives  everywhere  will  require 
the  utmost  attention  and  coaxing  to  be  ready  for  effective  service 
when  summer  comes.  It  may  be  we  shall  have  a  good  year  at 
last.    Bee-keeping  has  been  a  great  diaoouragemeut  these  many 
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years,  at  least  in  these  parts  ;  but  hope  must  not  be  surrendered. 
Therefore  let  warmth  and  feeding  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible  in  every  apiary. — B.  &  W. 


SUPERSTITIONS  RELATIVE  TO  BEES. 

Seeing  in  your  "  Letter  Box  "  reply  that  you  consider  none 
but  the  ignorant  entertain  such  superstitions,  I  write  to  say  that 
persons  far  from  beiijg  ignorant  in  Esses  will  not  sell  a  hive  of 
bees,  believing  that  if  they  did  the  bees  remaining  in  their  apiary 
would  dwindle  away.  I  should  like  to  know  what  other  Buper- 
Btitions  are  relating  to  bees. — Langfobd. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  Brand's  "  Antiquities."  "  A 
gentleman  at  a  dinner  table  happened  to  mention  that  he  was 
surprised,  on  the  death  of  a  relative,  by  his  servant  inquiring 
whether  his  master  would  inform  the  bees  of  the  event,  or 
whether  he  should  do  so.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  so  strange 
a  question,  the  servant  assured  him  that  bees  ought  always  to 
be  informed  of  a  death  in  a  family,  or  they  would  resent  the 
neglect  by  deserting  the  hive.  This  gentleman  resides  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  anecdote  was  told  in  Suffolk ;  and  one  of 
the  party  present,  a  few  days  afterwards  took  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  prevalence  of  this  strange  notion,  by  inquiring  of 
a  cottager  who  had  lately  lost  a  relative  and  happened  to  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  her  bees,  whether  she  had  told  them  all  she 
ought  to  do.  She  immediately  replied,  'Oh,  yes;  when  my 
aunt  died  I  told  every  skep  {i.e.,  hive)  myself,  and  put  theminto 
mourning.'  I  have  since  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  same 
superstition  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire  (where 
I  have  seen  black  crape  put  round  the  hive  or  on  a  small  stick 
by  its  side),  and  Yorkshire.  There  are  many  other  singular 
notions  afloat  as  to  these  insects.  In  Oxfordshire  I  was  told 
that  if  man  and  wife  quarrelled  the  bees  would  leave  them. 

"In  the  Living  Librarie,  Englished  by  John  MoUe,  1621, 
page  283,  we  read,  '  Who  would  beleeve  without  superstition  (if 
experience  did  not  make  it  credible),  that  most  commonly  all 
the  bees  die  in  their  hives  if  the  master  or  mistresse  of  the  house 
chance  to  die,  except  the  hives  be  presently  removed  into  some 
other  place  ?  And  yet  I  know  this  hath  hapned  to  folke  no  way 
stained  with  superstition.'  A  vulgar  prejudice  prevails  in  many 
places  of  England  that,  when  bees  remove  or  go  away  from  their 
hives,  the  owner  of  them  will  die  soon  after. 

"  A  clergyman  in  Devonshire  informed  me  that  when  any 
Devonian  makes  a  purchase  of  bees  the  payment  is  never  made 
in  money,  but  in  things  (corn  for  instance)  to  the  value  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon ;  and  the  bees  are  never  removed  but  on  a 
Good  Friday. 

"  A  superstitious  custom  prevails  at  every  funeral  in  Devon- 
shire of  turning  round  the  bee  hives  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceased, if  he  had  any,  and  that  at  the  moment  the  corpse  is 
carrying  ont  of  the  house. 

"  Sampson,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  London- 
derry, 1802,  page  436,  says  that  there  bees  must  not  be  given 
away,  but  sold ;  otherwise  neither  the  giver  nor  the  taker  will 
have  Inok." 

"Borlase  in  his  'Antiquities  of  Cornwall,'  page  168,  tells  us, 
'  The  Cornish  to  this  day  invoke  the  spirit  Browny  when  their 
bees  swarm ;  and  think  that  their  crying  Browny,  Browny,  will 
prevent  their  returning  into  their  former  hive,  and  make  them 
pitch  and  form  a  new  colony.'  "] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Obtaining  Eggs  (Agamemno?i).~The  variety  ia  of  more  effect  than  the 
feedicg.  Golden  Hambargh  pullets  fed  liberally  on  ground  oats  and  barley- 
meal  ■will  produce  eggs  as  early  and  frequently  as  any  other  breed. 

Hens  Dropping  their  Eggs  (E.  M.). — It  ia  probable  you  will  induce  them 
to  lay  in  a  nest  if  you  provide  one.  It  phould  be  a  square  box  put  in  a 
comer  of  the  roosting  house,  well  supplied  with  straw,  and  bavins  two  or 
three  artificial  eggs  to  show,  for  what  pnrpoee  it  ia  intended.  It  wants 
nothing  in  the  way  of  concealment,  and  the  sides  should  not  be  more  than 
7  or  8  inches  high.  It  is  from  the  eggs  lying  about  that  they  take  to  eat 
them.  One  gets  broken,  and  then  birds  that  never  dreamt  of  eating  an  egg 
greedily  devour  the  yolk.  It  is  very  diflScalt  to  cure  the  habit.  One  thing 
that  helps  much  to  do  it  is  to  put  some  hard  composition  eggs  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  The  culprits  try  once  and  again  to  mnke  an  impression  on 
them,  and  failing  give  it  up.  They  will  also  eat  eggs  lying  about  when  they 
will  not  touch  one  laid  in  a  nest.  These  complaints  eometimes  arise  from 
laying-boxes  closely  resembling  pigeon-holes,  and  placed  8  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Gold-pencilled  HAMEUBGn'3  Points  (BoscoL— Both  cock  and  hen  should 
have  faultless  white  deaf  ears  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fourpenny- piece, 
combs  fall  of  spikes  seited  firmly  on  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  piked  behind, 
the  pike  inclining  upwards.  The  cock  should  have  a  black  tail  for  ground 
colour,  but  the  feathers  should  be  bronzed  on  the  sides.  Both  should  have 
taper  bine  legs.  The  hen's  plumage  should  be  accurately  pencilled  all  over; 
each  feather  should  have  eight  or  ten  dark  markings.  The  tail  fhould  be 
pencilled  to  the  end,  and  the  hackle  as  free  as  possible  from  spots.  You  need 
not  he  discouraged  if  you  do  not  positively  attain  these  last  conditions;  they 
are  difficulties,  and  as  a  rule  pencilled  tails  bring  spotted  hackles.  The 
colour  of  both  sexes  should  be  rich  and  not  washed  out.  It  is  a  grave  fault 
if  the  pencilling  is  not  defined  bnt  runs  into  masses  and  becomes  that  which 
is  called  "  mossy." 


Ducks  Dying  Scddenly  (J.  B.  J.). — We  have  carefully  dissected  the  Duck 
yoa  sent.  "We  find  it  healthy  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  liver.  The 
former  most  unnaturally  distended  and  full  of  blood.  The  liver  enlarged  and 
also  full  of  blood.  This  latter  appearance  is  indicative  of  improper  food.  We 
attribute  it  to  tho  rice.  Give  your  Ducks  oats  to  eat,  feed  them  from  some 
vessel  in  which  you  can  put  oats,  gravel,  and  sods  of  grass.  Cover  the  whole 
with  water,  and  let  them  feed  from  it.  They  will  not  then,  we  think,  have 
any  similar  disease. 

Canary  Dying  Scddenly  (Mrs.  T.). — There  was  no  organic  disease. 
Sudden  exposure  to  cold  may  have  been  the  cause  this  severe  season. 

Zebra  Finches  (R.  8.  f .).— Waxbills,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
ai'e  very  caressing  to  each  other,  setting  aside  the  sexes  of  the  birds,  even 
though  when  more  than  one  or  more  pairs  are  kept  together  in  a  cage.  Wax- 
billsapparently  appear  more  at  home  when  provided  with  a  residence  furnished 
in  the  interior  a  la  lusticas  regards  perches,  and  the  backs  and  comers  of  tho 
cage  fitted  up  with  suitable  crooked  stumps,  partly  faced-up  with  bark  (cork 
bark  may  be  fashioned  to  any  degree  the  fancy  may  lead),  with  small  inlets 
or  holes  here  nnd  there  provided,  and  a  kind  of  corridor  communication  from 
end  to  ena  of  the  cage.  In  the  earners  of  the  ca:?e  fix  small  receptacles  to 
serve  as  nesting  places,  but  not  got-up  in  a  too-much  artificial  style,  with  no 
French  polish  about  them.  Let  them  be  rugged,  but  securely  fixed.  When 
commencing  to  try  to  breed  with  the  birds  supply  them  with  moss  and  hair, 
with  a  little  fine  hay  or  dry  fibrous  material,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from 
the  ro  its  of  small  fruit  trees.  A  cage  with  wooden  sides  and  back  will  be 
best  for  the  purpose,  with  an  open  door  or  slide  constructed  at  each  end  to 
place  in  or  take  out  the  nest,  or  to  peep  a3  occasion  may  require  atthe 
progress  {if  any)  the  birds  may  make.  The  entire  matter  will  be  mteresting  ; 
and  even  though  succoes  may  not  favour  you,  still  that  which  you  may  have 
to  contend  with  in  tho  way  of  disappointment  will  be  made  up  for  in  experi- 
ence. Then  (so  far  as  your  individual  case  maybe  concerned)  you  will  be 
able  to  test  whether  "Zebra  Finches  will  breed  ia  England."  We  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  you,  but  urge  you  on  with  your  interesting  task.  We 
cannot  just  now  refer  you  to  facts,  proof  positive,  as  to  whether  they  will 
breed,  but  we  have  heard  of  several  instances  of  Waxbills  depositing  eggs  in 
their  cages.  We  know  of  other  foreign  birds  having  bred  in  this  country, 
successfully  too,  in  cages  and  rooms.  Waxbills,  like  other  finches,  mostly 
feed  upon  seeif  s,  and  that  most  suitable  for  these  particular  bh-ds  is  millet 
seed.  This  they  eat  with  avidity  where  they  inhabit.  In  the  way  of  soft 
food  (if  yon  should  succeed  in  breeding  with  your  Waxbills)  you  may  supply 
them  with  chopped  egg  mixed  with  a  little  boiled  rice  or  bread  slightly 
soaked  in  new  milk,  but  let  it  be  fresh  daily.  Birds  which  feed  upon  seeds 
seed  their  young  from  the  crop. 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

Camden  Sqcake.  London. 

Lat,  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0=  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  1.11. 

Is  THB  Day. 

i?. - 

Hygrome- 

"■S 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

3 

Barom 
teratS' 
and  Se 
Level. 

ter. 

S3 .3 

0~ 

P- 

perature. 

Temperature. 

» 

March. 

Dry. 

Wei. 
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In 
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On 
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Inches. 

deR, 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

itl- 

deg. 

In. 

We.  15 

29  247 

42  0 

40.0 

w. 

41.8 

53.6 

40.9 

97  8 

40.2 

— 

Tb.  16 

29  604 

42.0 

88.2 

w. 

41.0 

46  8 

33.8 

98.1 

27.7 

— 

Fri.  17 

29.687 

37.9 

83.1 

N.W. 

39  3 

41.1 

831 

98.8 

26.1 

— 

Sat.  18 

39.984 

36  2 

81.0 

N. 

89.2 

44.S 

30.0 

87.6 
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0.040 

Sun.l'J      29  889 

30.4 

30.1 

N. 

37  8 

86.1 

270 

74.9 

19.2 

0.020 

Mo.  20 

80  019 

S2.6 

3i.6 

N. 

37.0 

40.2 

S6  8 

89.0 

21.4 

O.OIC 

Tu.  21 

20  934 

31.0 

30.0 

E. 

37.2 

87.4 

27.1 

44.8 

21.4 

0.12S 

Means 

29.771 

36.1 

83.6 

89.0 

43.2 

31.2 

814 

25.3 

0.198 

EEMAEK3. 

15th. — High  wind  in  the  night,  and  continuing,  though  not  so  violent,  all  the 

day,  which  was  otherwise  fair  and  bright. 
16th. — Very  fine  morning,  with  rapidly  rising  barometer;  fine  day,  but  cold ; 

a  few  flakes  of  snow  about  1  p.m. 
17th.— Fine,  but  getting  colder  ;  very  bright  at  noon  ;  bnt  a  slight  fall  of  snow 

about  2  P.M. ;  fine  after,  and  a  starlight  night. 
18th.— Fine  and  bright  but  windy  and  cold;  very  dark  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  a 

slight  snow  shower;  very  cold  at  night. 
19th. — Snow  1:1  ia^iiy  deep  on  the  ground,  and  still  snowing  at  9  A.M.,  and 

more  or  less  till  noon ;  then  cleared  off,  and  was  very  bright  all  the 

afternoon  ;  a  few  flakes  of  enow  again  at  9  p.m. 
20th.— Fine  but  cold  morning,  and  till  about  1  p.m.  ;  snow  in  the  afternoon 

and  evening,  and  very  cold. 
21st.— Very  fine  early,  but  getting  dai-ker,  so  that  at  9  o'clock  it  wag  intensely 

dark,  not  exactly  from  fog,  as  things  could  be  seen  at  some  distance, 

but  from  the  colour  cf  the  medium  through  which  you  looked. 
A  sharp  wintry  week  with  much  wind  and  enow. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GAKDEN  MARKET.— Mabch  22. 
A  very  quiet  husineeg  doing  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  with  the  exception 
of  late  Grapes,  which  are  becoming  very  short,  prices  have  a  downward 
tendency. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 4  sieve  1 

Apricots dozen  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12 

Currants t  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  5 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  0 


d.    B.d. 
0to3    6 


Molberries lb.  0 

Nectarines dozen  0 

Oranges %^  100  6 

Peaches dozen  0 

Pears, kitchen....    dozen  0 

desenrt dozen  8 

Pine  Apples lb.  1 

Plums h  sieve  0 

Qoincea    bushel  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberiies oz.  1 

Walnuts bushel  i 

ditto ^100  1 


d.   B  d. 
OtoO    0 


a  6 

10   0 

a  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day      Day 
ot          ot 

MARCH  30— APRIL  5,  1876. 

Average 
Temperature  near 

Son 
BiBes. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Uses, 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Cloak 
before 

Day 
ot 

Month  Week. 

London. 

Son. 

Year. 

Day. 

Vicht. 

Mean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h,    m. 

h.    m. 

Days. 

m.     8. 

SO 

Th 

Royal  Society  at  8.S0  p.m. 

53.7 

34  3 

44.0 

B    41 

G    28 

7    19 

morn. 

6 

4    21 

90 

81 

F 

Royal  Institution  at  8  P.M. 

65  3 

33  9 

44  6 

5    38 

6    30 

8      5 

1    22 

6 

4      G 

91 

1 

B 

56  0 

314 

44  7 

5    38 

6    81 

9      9 

2    29 

J 

8    48 

92 

2 

SCN 

6  Sunday  in  Lent. 

67.8 

36  7 

48  9 

5    84 

6   at 

10    29 

8    17 

8 

8    80 

93 

3 

M 

57.1 

35  7 

48.4 

5    32 

6    35 

11    57 

3    60 

9 

8    12 

94 

4 

To 

66.7 

35.7 

46  2 

6     29 

6    86 

la  24 

4    12 

10 

2    54 

95 

5. 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Society— Frnit  and  Floral  Com- 
[  mittee  at  11  a.m. 

57.0 

36.7 

4S.0 

5    27 

6    38 

2    48 

4    28 

11 

2    86 

96 

From  obBervations  taken  near  London  aturing  forty-three  years,  the  averaje  day  temperature  oJ  the  ireek  is  56.1' ;  and  Us  night  temperature 

85.7°. 

SOIL  FOR  EHODODENDRONS. 

W  O  genus  of  plants  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
had  more  conflictinfj  remarks  made  on  its 
cultwe  than  the  Uhododendron.  In  my 
younger  days  peat  was  thought  indispens- 
able, and  to  try  the  plants  without  it  was 
supposed  to  be  something  like  trying  to  keep 
fish  alive  without  water.  Eventually  fresh 
ideas  were  formed,  and  it  was  found  that 
failures  in  Rhododendron  culture  were  caused 
even  by  the  peat  itself — a  certain  kind  of 
which  has  to  my  knowledge  done  more  harm  to  the 
Rhododendron  than  has  any  other  soil,  for  it  has  been 
known  to  kill  it  outright.  But  accident,  or  rather  the 
unexpected  result  of  some  experiment  in  planting  in 
soils  different  from  what  is  generally  unierstood  to  be 
represented  by  the  word  peat,  has  done  much  to  throw 
a  certain  amount  of  hght,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt,  on  what  soils  suit  this  plant  and  what  are  at 
variance  with  it  ;  and  as  failures  teach  us  quite  as  much 
as  Buccesseg,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  record 
them,  I  may  say  that  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  led  into  error,  and  although  I  have  had  a  fair  share 
of  success  as  well,  and  been  connected  with  soils  widely 
at  variance  with  each  other,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  I 
could  on  the  moment  pronounce  a  soil  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant  by  its  appearance  alone.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  tests  by  which  it  may  be  tolerably  accu- 
rately judged  by  the  wild  plants  growing  upon  it.  These 
tests  I  regard  of  a  vast  more  importance  than  either  the 
colour  of  the  material  or  its  texture.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  wild  plants  alluded  to  as  my  guides  in  the  matter, 
I  may  say  that  where  the  following  are  found  in  abun- 
dance the  Rhododendron  may  be  planted  with  a  fair 
chance  of  its  doing  well. 

Foxglove. — "Where  this  abounds  the  Rhododendron  will 
thrive.  I  have  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  best 
of  tests. 

WhortJeherry. — This  I  hardly  need  mention,  as  it  is 
only  met  with  on  the  dry  moors  where  heath  soil  abounds, 
and  in  fact  its  roots  and  stems  often  form  the  peat  that 
is  exported  large  distances  for  the  pot-culture  of  plants 
more  choice  in  their  selection  of  soil  than  even  the 
Rhododendron. 

Wild  Sage. — This  is  usually  met  with  on  ground  less 
stony  than  is  the  Whortleberry,  and  consequently  on 
places  where  a  greater  depth  of  material  exists,  but  it  is 
still  a  dry  upland  plant. 

Wild  Heath. — This  I  have  not  regarded  as  so  true  a 
test  as  the  Foxglove,  as  it  is  sometimes  driven  to  occupy 
a  position  that  nothing  else  would  care  for ;  and  patches 
of  Heath  are  often  met  with  on  wastes  that  present  quite 
two-thirds  of  their  surface  perfectly  sterile,  not  from  the 
accumulation  of  stones,  but  from  the  absolute  want  of 
nutritive  qualities  in  the  material  composing  the  surface  : 
such  places  are  quite  unfit  for  the  Rhododendron. 

The  Brake. — I  would  not  regard  this  as  so  certain  a 

proof  of  the  requirements  of  the  Rhododendron  as  the 

No.  783.— Vol.  XXX.,  New  Seriis, 


Foxglove,  as  it  is  often  found  in  situations  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  plant  in  question — in  fact,  the  Brake  is 
almost  cosmopolitan,  and  only  in  certain  places  where  it 
exists  in  such  abundance  as  to  supersede  and  drive  away 
most  others  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  site 
suitable  for  the  Rhododendron. 

Gorse,  Fur,-:c,  or  WJiin. — This  is  often  found  on  land 
having  little  resemblance  to  peat,  and  yet  it  is  favourable 
to  the  Rhododendron.  A  rather  dry  yellow  loam  more 
or  less  mixed  with  stones,  especially  if  the  latter  be  of  a 
brown  colour,  all  indicate  a  soil  that  is  suitable ;  and  in  a 
general  way,  where  this  plant  is  met  with  as  predominat- 
ing over  all  others  without  having  been  assisted  to  do  so, 
the  Rhododendron  will  be  found  to  flourish. 

Broom. — This  is  even  a  better  proof  than  the  last  named, 
and  may  always  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  soil  that,  if 
not  the  best  the  Rhododendron  can  be  planted  in,  at 
least  testifies  to  its  being  one  in  which  it  will  thrive. 

Scotch  Fir. — Where  this  tree  is  found  in  its  natural 
forests  is  a  tolerable  good  index  of  the  soil  being  suitable 
for  Rhododendrons.  Observe,  I  limit  the  remark  to  places 
where  the  tree  is  grown  in  a  wild  state  and  not  where 
planted  ;  for  the  tree  is  so  accommodating  that  it  will  do 
well  on  most  soils,  some  at  variance  altogether  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Rhododendron. 

Some  other  tests  might  be  given,  as  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  pasture  that  contains  a  good  proportion  of  the  blue 
Scabious  in  it  to  support  the  Rhododendron  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Primrose, 
Cowslip,  and  even  the  Nettle,  indicates  a  soil  adverse  to 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wild  Thyme  and  Box  tree  are 
mostly  met  with  in  positions  the  very  reverse  to  that 
relished  by  the  Rhododendron.  Butcher's  Broom  and 
Holly  are  likewise  rarely  met  with  in  a  suitable  soil, 
although,  like  some  others,  these  shrubs  inhabit  divers 
positions,  and  can  hardly  be  called  tests  either  way. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  soil,  there  is  something  so 
perplexing  in  the  term  loam  that  it  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace almost  every  description  of  mixture,  and,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  be  an  universal  appellation  for  everything 
supporting  vegetation  excepting  pure  saad  and  pure  peat; 
but  the  latter  is  also  liable  to  many  interpretations,  and 
I  have  known  Rhododendrons  killed  outright  by  being 
planted  in  peat  so-called,  the  said  peat  being  obtained 
from  a  bog  in  which  the  article  was  dug  that  served  the 
purpose  of  coal  in  some  places,  and  I  suppose  it  would 
require  some  strong  argument  to  convince  the  digger 
thereof  and  others  concerned  that  the  article  was  not 
peat ;  certainly  it  caused  death  to  the  Rhododendrons, 
although  the  Sweet  Gale  and  other  plants  were,  I  believe, 
growing  in  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  kind  of  peat  that 
has  for  ages  been  saturated  with  water  is  at  all  suitable  to 
the  Rhododendron,  but  wherever  the  same  soil  is  met  with 
in  a  dry  state  it  may  be  safely  used.  Rhododendrons  will 
do  very  well  after  the  land  has  been  drained,  but  to  apply 
the  raw  fresh  material  of  a  peat  bog  is  most  disastrous. 
Peat  that  may  be  used  with  impunity  in  a  fresh  state  is 
that  from  the  dry  upland  heath,  where  the  Heath  and 
Whortleberry  have  for  many  years  flourished. 
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Turning  again  to  the  equivocal  term  loam  we  find  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Rho- 
dodendron ;  and  although  I  eometimes  think  I  can  guess  by  its 
appearance  whe'her  it  is  favourable  or  not,  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  judge  rightly  if  I  see  the  vegetation  it  produces.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  loams,  or  soils,  that  seem  to  grow  the  Rhododen- 
dron as  well  as  the  best  peat  that  is  to  be  met  with,  and  in  a 
general  way  all  eoUs  that  overlie  the  yellow  sandstone,  or  it 
may  be  the  red  one,  seem  to  possess  all  that  is  required  for  the 
purpose.  Moreover,  there  are  some  soils  in  which  this  plant 
thrives  well  that  by  appearance  differ  as  widely  as  it  is  possible 
for  soil  to  do  from  peat  proper.  In  the  park  here  we  have 
three  distinct  soils — that  on  the  highest  part  producing  a  poor 
wiry  kind  of  grass  when  laid  down  to  pasture,  and  being  of  a 
rather  bright  yellow  colour,  thin  in  staple,  and  so  much  inter- 
mixed with  stones  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  sift  it 
with  a  three-quarter-inch  sieve  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  would  remain  inside,  yet  in  this  soil  the  Rhododendron 
thrives  pretty  well,  although  water  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
sinking  at  less  than  100  feet,  the  elevation  being  upwards  of 
400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  the  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile,  and  some  250  feet  lower  elevation,  the  ground  is  a  stiff 
clay  in  which  the  Portugal  Laurel  thrives  well ;  but  the  Rho- 
dodendron is  not  by  any  means  at  home,  neither  ia  it  at  a 
station  about  midway  between  these  two,  and  where  the  land 
is  what  might  be  called  "  good  for  ordinary  purposes,"  most 
shrubs,  as  well  as  Pines  and  other  trees,  thrive  well  in  it,  but 
not  the  Rhododendron,  the  lime  element  I  presume  being  too 
prevalent  in  it,  although  the  stones  found  near  the  surface 
have  DO  appearance  of  chalk,  neither  are  they  hard  like  the 
ordinary  limestone  ;  but  the  plants  named  at  the  beginning  of 
these  notes  as  indicating  a  suitable  soil  for  the  Rhododendron 
are  wanting,  and  in  fact  sufBcient  trials  have  proved  it  not  to 
be  a  suitable  place  for  this  plant. 

Instances  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  Rhododendron 
being  common  enough,  it  may  be  instructive  to  give  one  on 
the  other  side,  llany  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  a  quantity 
of  hybrid  kinds  on  the  different  soils  we  have  here,  which  in- 
cluded a  stiff  retentive  clay,  a  good  loam  in  which  most  plants 
and  trees  thrive,  and  a  harsh  stony  soil.  To  give  the  plants 
a  better  chance  in  the  two  first-named  stations  I  had  a  quan- 
tity of  compost  made  up,  consisting  one-third  peat  of  a  doubt- 
ful kind  that  came  into  my  possession,  but  having  lain  a  year 
or  two  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  I  expected  what  deleterious 
property  it  once  possessed  might  have  disappeared,  the  other 
ingredients  being  very  good  leaf  mould  and  pond  mud  that 
had  lain  a  couple  of  years  or  more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  last  being  from  a  pond  in  the  park  into  which  a  vast 
quantity  of  leaves  were  annually  blown  might  be  supposed  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  leaf  soil,  and  like  the  other  two  was  in 
good  condition  when  used,  being  black  and  mellow ;  a  quantity 
of  sand  was  also  added.  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  just  do  for  the  Rhododendron,  but  the  roots  would 
not  take  to  it  on  any  account.  About  half  a  barrowload  or 
more  was  given  to  each  plant,  placing  it  immediately  around 
its  roots.  The  plants  refused  to  flourish,  except  in  one  or  two 
places,  when  I  afterwards  found  out  the  ball  had  accidentally 
been  placed  adjoining  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  it  had  rooted 
into  the  natural  soil. 

Now  this  experiment  was  not  on  a  small  scale,  but  perhaps 
five  hundred  plants  might  have  been  so  treated,  and  it  was 
provoking  to  see  them  languish  and  some  of  them  half  die 
when  they  were  expected  to  prosper.  The  ingredients  com- 
posing the  mixture  locrked  as  much  like  a  Rhododendron  soil 
as  anythin,^  could  do.  The  leaf  mould  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  was  in  the  least  in  fault.  Then  comes  the  pond  mud, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  material  was  the 
offending  one,  or  more  so  than  the  bog  peat ;  but  the  whole 
gave  me  a  lesson  about  mixtures  which  I  have  been  very  shy 
of  recommending  since.  When  I  hear  of  such  and  such  a 
plant  delighting  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  I  cannot  but 
think  there  must  also  be  a  third  element  to  consider— namely, 
water.  I  have  for  many  years  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  character  of  the  water  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
kind  of  soil  for  plants,  and  I  confess  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
then  as  it  has  done  since  to  look  to  the  water  which  composed 
the  pond.  Like  many  others,  I  merely  thought  a  pond  was  a 
pond,  and  as  cattle  drank  its  water,  and  weeds,  itc,  grew  in 
it,  I  did  not  examine  it  further,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune,  and  that  misfortune  may  be  described  in 
one  or  at  most  two  simple  words — "  calcareous  matter."  The 
water  supplied  by  springs  irom  the  limestone,   and  but  a 


short  way  off,  had  not  parted  with  any  of  the  obnoxious 
qualities  (obnoxious  to  the  Rhododendron  family  only  per- 
haps) until  it  reached  the  pond,  when  of  course  it  impregnated 
everything  in  it,  and  the  sediment,  tree  leaves,  and  everything 
else  became  charged  with  matter  not  only  distasteful  to  the 
Rhododendron  but  almost  poisonous  to  it.  Such  at  least  ia 
my  view.  The  lesson,  however,  was  not  lost.  I  have  planted 
a  good  many  Rhododendrons  since  with  a  fair  share  of  suc- 
cess just  in  accordance  with  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil 
and  situation,  and  keeping  clear  of  mixtures.  When  obliged 
to  plant  a  Rhododendron  coming  from  a  peaty  soil  I  have 
found  turf  with  a  great  deal  of  moss  in  it  about  the  best  in- 
gredient to  wean  it  from  the  peat. 

One  word  more  on  the  rearing  of  the  common  kinds  for 
planting  out  in  the  woods  and  for  covers,  &c.  Wherever  a 
suitable  soil  exists  on  which  the  Foxglove,  etc.,  grow  abun- 
dantly, if  a  plot  could  be  cleared  in  the  woods  and  trenched,  it 
is  good  practice  to  purchase  a  number  of  small  plants  from 
some  nursery  and  plant  them  out  in  rows  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  a  couple  of  years  they  will  be  excellent  plants  to  move, 
and  being  on  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted  a  larger  ball  can 
be  secured  to  each  plant  than  is  usually  sent  with  it  from  a 
distance  where  the  carriage  is  so  costly  an  item  ;  besides  which 
the  plants,  having  become  inured  to  the  soil,  grow  better  than 
when  received  from  another  one.  It  may  further  be  added 
that  young  plants  from  some  upland  nursery  where  peat  is  not 
plentiful  succeed  better  than  from  the  more  favoured  places 
noted  for  furnishing  the  finest  plants.  In  planting  very 
small  plants  the  following  spring  exercises  much  inffuence 
on  their  success  or  failure,  as  a  period  of  dry  weather  may 
scorch  them  up,  especially  aa  watering  by  hand  may  not  be 
available.  A  rough  shading  will  do  good  by  evergreen  boughs 
or  anything  of  that  kind  laid  over  them.  Protection  against 
rabbits  also  is  necessary  where  such  a  plantation  is  exposed  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  rabbita 
will  not  attack  the  Rhododendron,  we  have  lost  a  good 
many  hundreds  by  them,  and  especially  young  plants  newly 
planted. — J.  Eobsok. 


BOEONIA   MEGASTIGMA. 

Now  that  this  remarkable  plant  is  becoming  plentiful,  and  ia 
purchasable  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  desirability  of  possess- 
ing it  is  urged  on  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory. It  has  Eo  claims  to  brilliancy  of  colour  or  gaiety  of 
effect,  but  it  has  high  claims  of  attractiveness  by  its  extra- 
ordinary free-flowering  qualities  and  its  wonderful  perfume. 
Its  odour  has  been  alluded  to  aa  resembling  that  of  Primroses, 
but  some  hundreds  of  Primroses  would  be  required  to  dispense 
a  fragrance  equal  to  one  email  plant  of  this  Boronia. 

It  is  a  Heath-like  plant,  but  of  free  growth.  Its  foliage  is 
singularly  slender  and  also  somewhat  sparse — precisely  indeed, 
of  a  character  to  show  to  advantage  the  great  profusion  of 
small  bell-shaped  flowers.  These  are  chocolate  brown  exter- 
nally, their  interior  being  yellow.  They  are  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  com- 
mon remark  of  "  all  flowers  "  particularly  applicable  to  this 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  districts  around  King  George's 
Sound,  and  is  there  a  favourite  plant  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  flowers — a  fragrance  which  may  truth- 
fully be  described  as  powerful  yet  not  overpowering.  It  was 
introduced  to  Eew  from  seed  sent  by  Baron  Von  Mueller,  and 
subsequently  living  plants  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Thoyet,  and  it  is  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine" 
for  1873.  It  requires  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  free- 
growing  Heaths,  and  when  well  grown  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired. 

A  plant  of  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  and 
conservatory.  Most  of  the  principal  nurserymen  have  large 
stocks  of  this  Boronia — stocks,  however,  which  are  likely  to 
diminish,  for  this  is  a  plant  which  cannot  fail  to  become 
popular  when  its  peculiar  merits  are  fully  known. — F.  H.  S. 


THE  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  COLOUES 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PAEKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  10. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  shape  and  form  of  design  for  flower 
beds,  the  scroll  ia  thought  by  some  people  of  taste  to  be  the 
m^st  agreeable.  There  is  no  doubt  when  those  figures  are 
clothed  with  effective  colours  supported  by  congenial  tints, 
that  pleasing  and  brilliant  results  maybe  attained.  The  most 
suitable  place  for  a  scroll  bed  is  on  the  side  of  a  grassy  bank 
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or  the  elope  of  a  green  terrace  ;  also  by  the  margin  of  a  wind- 
ing walk,  with  here  and  there  open  spaces,  an  embellishment 
of  this  description  would  be  appropriate.  The  following  plants 
and  their  mode  of  arrangement  aro  submitted  aa  suitable  for 
BcroU-shaped  beds : — 

BED  Q. 

1.  ConvolvnlaB  manritanious. — This  is  a  fine  plant  for  a 
carpet.    It  will  eoon  covei  the  surface  with  its  little  trailing 


shoots,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  lovely  mauve-coloured 
blossoms  all  through  the  summer  season.  It  may  be  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  spring  for 
summer  use.     The  cuttings  root  freely  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 

2.  Lobelia  speciosa  Brilliant. — Large  flower,  deep  rich  blue 
with  white  eye.     Very  effective. 

3.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

4.  Alternanthera  spathulata. — A  rose-pink  variety  with  long 


Fig.  73.— Bed   Q. 


narrow  leaves.  It  requires  planting  in  poor  soil,  otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  grow  green.  Another  way  to  make  it  retain  its  colour 
is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
the  plants  will  then  retain  their  colour. 

5.  Alternanthera  paronychyoides  major. 

6.  Alternanthera  amoena  speotabilis. 

7.  Gnaphalium  lauatum. — This  is  well  known  aa  one  of  the 


most  useful  plants  for  edging  purposes.  It  may  be  kept  com- 
pact and  uniform  in  its  growth,  and  may  be  trimmed  to  any 
shape  required,  and  the  more  it  is  cut  the  better  it  looks,  for 
the  young  shoots  are  almost  white.  Two  or  three  old  plants 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame  will  give  a  good 
batch  of  cuttings.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  little  heat,  and 
the  shoots  that  are  made  after  will  take  root  freely. 


Fig.  74.— Bed  B. 


1.  Ajnga  reptana  rubra. — This  is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing 
plant.  The  smooth  and  dark  glossy  purple  leaves  are  very 
s  uitable  for  a  groundwork  in  a  design  and  contrast  well  with 
b  right  colours.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  will  grow  in  any  sitn- 
ation.  Propagate  by  cutting  the  plant  up  in  small  pieces  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  flowering  in  April. 

2.  Echeveria  metallioa. — This  is  really  the  most  striking 
and  ornamental  of  all  the  Echeverias,  with  its  broad,  fleshy, 
S  laucous  leaves  shaded  with  a  rich  metallic  hue,  rendering  it 
highly  decorative  either  singly  or  in  groups.  The  best  way 
and  the  easiest  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  seed. 

3.  Cineraria  maritima  compacta. 

4.  Alternanthera  magnifica. 

5.  Stellaria  gramiuea  anrea. 

6.  Leucophyton  Browuii. — N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


EOSE   STOCKS. 
In  your  last  number  (page  227),  appeared  some  remarks  on 
Rose  stocks  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  amateur,  the  Eev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm;  and  with  due  deference  to  so  good  a  cul- 
tivator, I  must  take  exception  to  his  wholesale  condemnation  of 


our  old  friend  the  Briar,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Manetti.  A 
lover  of  Roses  on  any  and  all  stocks,  and  a  cultivator  of  many, 
I  certainly  admire  a  bed  of  dwarf  Roses  carefully  and  cleverly 
pegged  down,  or  dwarf  Roses  grown  and  trained  as  pyramids 
on  lawns  or  borders,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Camm  in  his 
indiscriminate  objection  to  the  Briar.  The  expense  is  not  so 
very  much,  say  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  hundred;  stakes,  tar  twine, 
and  matting  are  to  be  purchased  at  trifling  cost.  Budding  is  a 
mo3t  pleasing  and  interesting  occupation.  The  excessive  pro- 
duction of  suckers  is  the  result  of  excessive  stimulants.  In- 
sects can  easily  bs  kept  under  by  syringing  (in  favourable 
weather),  with  water  in  which  soft  soap  and  aloes  have  been 
dissolved.  I  grant  the  comparison  to  "  mopstieks,"  but  this 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  surmounted  by  growing  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums  or  slight  climbers  round  the  stems,  and  sowing 
dwarf  annuals  in  the  circles  at  the  base. 

Admitting  the  excellence  of  the  Manetti  under  certain  favour- 
able circumstances  of  soil  and  situation,  I  must  unhesitatingly 
claim  the  palm  for  my  friend  Mr.  Prince's  seedling  Briar, 
which  is  immeasurably  its  superior, 

Mr.  Camm  states  that  he  took  a  field  of  "  poor  but  virgin 
soil,"  and  to  start  with  manured  it  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  per 
acre  !    Could  he  be  surprised  that  his  Briars  did  little  else  but 
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throw-np  snokers  ?  With  proper  drainage  and  one-tenth  of 
the  quantity  of  matmrf>  would  he  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
experience  d  a  yery  different  result  ? 

Mr.  Camm  in  conchiBion  adjures  your  readers  to  "let  the 
Dog  Rose  bloom  in  the  hedges  undistuibed  and  protect  the 
Osmnnda  regalis,  &c."  The  Osmunda  needs  little  protection 
with  us,  for  in  our  unfavoured  district  you  would  be  as  likely 
to  find  an  Anthurium  or  a  Poinsettia  ! — Winchmoke. 


STBINGING   VINES. 


"  J.  E.  R."  has  written  this  very  suggestive  sentence,  "  It 
was  not  the  water,  but  fomething  deposited  from  it,  that  did 
the  injury  to  the  Vines.".  I  believe  "  J.  R.  R."  to  be  quite 
right ;  indeed  he  proves 'conclusively  that  he  is  so  by  the  use 
of  filtered  water  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  his  Vines.  The  operation  of  syringing  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  syringe  is  almoEt  always  in  use,  but  when 
used  thoughtlessly  the  practice  merges  into  a  practice  of  abuse. 
No  small  amount  of  injury  is  committed  by  indiscriminately 
syringing  plants  and  Vines.  The  water  is  plied  under  the 
impression  that  the  foliage  cannot  be  kept  healthy  and  clean 
without  it,  but  frequently  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  result 
sought  for  is  the  end  which  is  attained. 

Injury  is  done  by  syringing  in  three  different  ways — firstly, 
by  ueing  impure  water  ;  secondly,  by  using  it  at  a  temperature 
injurious  to  the  foliage ;  and  thirdly,  by  undue  violence  in  its 
application.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  water  in  its  natural 
Btate  is  found  sufficiently  pure  to  be  freely  and  safely  applied 
to  the  foliage  of  plants  and  Vines.  Eain  water  cannot  always 
be  obtained  ;  and  if  it  can,  it  has  been  so  long  stored  in  tanks 
that  it  ceases  to  be  pellucid,  and  becomes,  if  not  muddy,  at 
least  sooty.  Such  water  should  not  be  used  for  syringing  fresh 
from  the  tank,  but  the  watercang  should  be  filled  some  hours 
previously  to  the  time  of  syringing,  and  if  they  are  not  moved 
water  fairly  clean  can  be  obtained.  The  carrying-out  of  that 
simple  practice  alone  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  clean- 
liness and  consequent  health  of  the  foliage  to  which  the  water 
is  applied.  River  water  is  still  more  rarely  sufficiently  clean 
for  syringing  purposes,  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  "  settle  " 
than  rain  water,  and  such  water  should  never  be  applied  to  the 
foliage  of  plants  frefh  from  the  pond. 

Well  water  is  yet  worse,  for  it  may  be  clear  as  crystal,  yet 
be  so  strong'y  impregnated  with  minerals  as  to  be  positively 
injurious  to  the  foliage  of  plants.  I  have  seen  the  foliage  of 
Vines  almost  white  as  a  miller's  hat,  the  result  of  syringing 
with  clear  spring  water  drawn  from  wells  in  a  limeetone  dis- 
trict. The  Vines  were  of  course  not  healthy,  the  mineral  in- 
crustation causing  thtm  to  be  little  short  of  suffocated.  Far 
better  is  it  that  Vines  never  be  syringed  at  all  than  that  such 
water  should  be  used.  The  filter  is  the  remedy  for  impure 
water;  but  few  have  filters,  and  when  these  are  not  provided 
the  water  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  settle,  or  not 
be  applied  at  all  to  the  foliage  of  plants  or  Vines. 

Injury  is  also  done  by  sjringing  with  water  at  a  too  low 
temperature.  In  the  early  days  of  my  gardening  career  a  part 
of  my  duty  was  to  deluge  the  plants  and  Vines  with  water 
drawn  from  the  taps  when  frequently  that  water  was  10°  to  15°, 
and  even  more,  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
No  wonder  that  ours  was  not  considered  a  "plant  place,"  and 
that  we  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  associated  with 
shanked  Grapes.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  cause  of  our 
failures  under  glass  was  the  result  of  what  I  call  stereotyped 
reckless  syringings.  Tile  water  should  first  be  clear  and  then 
warmed  to  even  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house;  and  then  if  properly  applied,  and  applied  at  the 
right  time,  the  application  will  be  beneficial.  A  system  of 
syringing  by  dockwoik  is  indefensible,  yet  the  system  prevails. 
It  is  rarely  necessary  that  the  water  be  applied  to  plants  and 
Vines  with  great  force,  and  never  when  the  foliage  is  clean. 
If  insects  tave  gained  a  footing  force  is  necessary  to  expel 
them,  but  I  then  regard  the  "water  power"  as  the  least  of 
two  evils.  It  is  the  gentle  shower  that  refreshes,  and  not  the 
driving  rain. 

But  is  the  syringing  of  Vines  necessary?  Personally  I  fail 
to  perceive  the  use  of  it ;  but  others,  whose  position  as  good 
cultivators  I  am  bound  to  respect,  have  great  faith  in  the  efll- 
cacy  of  the  syringe.  They  live  probably  in  red-spider-infested 
districts,  and  regard  the  use  of  the  syringe  as  the  natural,  and 
almost  the  only  effectual,  antidote  to  the  ravages  of  that  insect. 
Each  gardener  will  follow  the  course  which  he  has  found  suc- 
oessful.    I  have  found  tnccess  in  Vine  culture  without  syring. 


ing,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  in  four  different 
counties  tells  me  that  Vines  can  be  kept  clean  and  healthy 
without  any  systematic  application  of  water  to  their  foliage  by 
the  usual  and  ordinary  syringings. 

That  the  foliage  requires  moisture  is  generally  admitted  ; 
but  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  is,  I  think,  more  beneficial 
than  two  showers  a-day  from  the  syringe.  That  applies  to 
country  districts  distant  from  dusty  roads.  In  neighbourhoods 
where  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  defile  the  air  and  deposit 
their  particles  on  vegetation  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  may  be 
necessary,  but  in  that  case  I  should  consider  two  washings 
a-week  to  float  the  dust  off  the  foliage  preferable  to  fourteen 
ordinary  sprinklinga,  which  set  and  fix  the  dirt  on  the  foliage 
almost  as  fast  as  glue. 

The  paths,  &o.,  of  a  vinery  should  rarely  be  really  dry,  and 
should  never  be  swept  when  in  a  dry  state.  Alternate  syring- 
ings, dryings,  and  sweepings  are  the  most  effectual  means  of 
contributing  to  the  unsightly  appearance  and  unhealthy  state 
of  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  plants.  I  have  never  found  any 
difficuliy  in  preserving  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  by  afford- 
nig  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  the  regular  system,  sup- 
plementing it  with  an  occasional  washing  as  I  think  may  be 
needed. 

This  washing  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season.  It  is  then  no  ordinary  squirting  applied  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  where  the  filth  does  not  settle,  but  is  mainly 
applied  with  force  to  the  glass  of  the  roof,  the  water  falling 
down  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  foliage,  rinsing  it  of  the 
particles  of  soot  and  dust  which  may  have  accumulated,  and 
thus  the  Vines  are  kept  healthy  and  clean. 

I  fear  that  the  syringe  is  greatly  abused,  and  that  snfiioient 
thought  is  not  given  to  the  nature  of  the  water  both  as  to  its 
purity  and  temperature  when  it  is  applied  to  the  foliage.  This 
point  is  fully  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  the  growers  of 
fine-foliaged  plants  for  exhibition ;  and  if  care  in  this  respect 
is  necessary  with  the  plants  it  is  equally  necessary  in  respect 
to  the  Vines. 

I  thank  "  J.  E.  R."  for  his  suggestive  communication  on 
page  205.  It  will  lead  to  thought  on  a  suViject  on  which 
thought  is  required,  and  will  induce  some  to  think  who  have 
not  sufficiently  thought  of  the  matter  before,  that  the  syringe 
is  occasionally  if  not  frequently  abused. — Ex-Exhibiiob. 


AZALEAS  IN   THE   OPEN  AIB. 

Mr.  Ollerhead  in  his  admirable  essay  submits  some  good 
reasons  against  the  practice  of  placing  Azaleas  in  the  open  air, 
and  probably  there  are  not  many  cultivators  who  would  prefer 
to  expose  their  plants  if  they  had  proper  houses  in  which  to 
afford  them  shelter.  A  great  number,  however,  of  those  who 
grow  Azaleas  have  not  the  desirable  conveniences,  and  thus 
are  compelled  to  submit  their  plants  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  out-of-door  treatment.  It  is  a  great  merit  that  the  plants 
will  endure  this  treatment,  not  only  without  leceiving  serious 
injury,  but  occasionally  with  advantage.  I  mean  that  a  good 
position  in  the  open  air  in  late  summer  is  more  favourable  to 
the  plants  than  is  a  bad  position  under  glass. 

The  plants  should  never  be  removed  from  the  houses  until 
their  buds  are  set,  and  then  the  pots  should  always  be  shaded 
from  the  sun,  for  as  much  injury  is  done  by  extreme  heat  and 
dryness  as  by  extreme  moisture  by  heavy  rains.  Moreover,  a 
few  broken  slates  or  tiles  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  pota 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  either  seriously 
scorched  or  soddened. 

Mr.  Ollerhead  has  also  detailed  his  mode  of  successfully 
renovating  unhealthy  and  neglected  plants.  His  plan  is  pro- 
bably the  best  that  can  be  generally  adopted.  I  will,  however, 
desciibe  one  more  eimple,  and  referring  immediately  to  plants 
in  the  open  air.  Several  years  ago  I  was  instructed  to  destroy 
some  unhealthy  Azaleas,  but  instead  of  throwing  them  on  the 
rubbish  heap  I  planted  them  in  an  obscure  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery, the  soil  being  sandy  loam.  Soon  they  commenced 
mailing  fresh  growth,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  mild 
winter  following  did  not  injure  the  plants.  In  the  following 
summer  the  plants  were  restored  to  excellent  health,  and  some 
of  them  were  potted.  The  others  were  left  to  take  their  chance, 
and  they  grew  and  flowered  in  the  shrubbery  for  some  years 
until  a  severe  winter,  which  brought  down  the  thermometer  to 
zero,  killed  the  plants. 

I  write  this  thinking  that  Azaleas  may  be  more  hardy 
than  they  are  commonly  imagined  to  be,  and  to  state  that 
"  turning  the  plants  out  of  doors,"  planting  them  out,  and 
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again  potting  them,  ha8  frequently  been  found  beneficial.- 

A  SUEEEY  GaeDENER. 


ALONSOA  LINIFOLIA. 

Bbautifcil  aa  is  Alonsoa  WarBoewiczii,  alluded  to  at  page  198, 
I  ooneider  A.  linifolia  to  surpass  it  in  size  of  flower,  freo-flower- 
ing,  and  length  of  spikes.  The  flowers  are  light  soarlbt,  rather 
distantly  disposed  in  a  long  spike,  having  a  light  elegant  ap- 
pearance, hence  its  charm  for  cut  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
rather  long  and  narrow,  deep  green,  and  grass-like.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  pyramidal.  It  is  effective  as  a  decorative 
plant,  and  its  sprays  are  valuable  for  cutting. 

The  plants  I  have  are  about  3  feet  high,  furnished  from  the 
base  of  the  plants  upward,  and  have  been  in  flower  generally 
since  Dicember,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  months  to  come. 
The  plants  have  capsules  of  seed  ripening,  spray  in  full  bloom, 
and  fresh  growth  being  made  abundantly.  They  are  in  8-iuch 
pots.  The  seed  was  sown  in  April  of  last  year  in  iibrous  loam 
with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed  along  with  pots  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  &a., 
and  were  kept  moist.  The  plants  were  potted-off  singly  when 
an  inch  high,  returned  to  the  hotbed  until  establishtd,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  cold  frame.  They  were  shifted  into 
5-inch  pots  when  the  3-inch  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  and 
given  the  blooming  pots  early  in  August,  and  were  grown  in  a 
cold  pit  until  early  in  October,  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  a  few  flowers  being  produced  in  September,  and 
more  or  less  since,  some  of  the  plants  only  now  commencing 
flowering.  The  forwardest  plants  had  many  flowers  in  Decem- 
ber, and  are  now  producing  abundance  of  their  elegant- 
flowered  sprays.  This  plant  does  not  succeed  in  a  damp  dark 
house,  but  requires  a  light  airy  position. — G.  Abbey. 


KOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY. 

Mabch  29th. 

The  first  spring  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  corridor, 
the  collections  of  plants  extending  into  the  coneervatory.  The 
Hyacinths  were  perhaps  not  so  fine  as  the  spikes  exhibited  last 
year,  but  the  Tulips  and  Cyclamens  were  better.  The  Azaleas 
and  miscellaneous  collections,  including  Roses,  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  general  effect,  and  the  Exhibition  iu  its  entirety 
was  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  visitors. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  in  12-inch  pots  Mr.  "Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkius,  Esq., 
Leyton,  exhibited  in  his  usual  excellent  style.  Striking  in  hia 
group  was  the  gigantic  form  of  Anthuriam  Scherzerianum ;  and 
Acacia  longifolia  magnifica,  Eriostemon  intermedium,  Cytisus 
racemosus  elegans,  Epacris  Eclipse,  and  Phaius  grandiflorus 
were  large  and  good.  The  rest  comprised  three  excellent 
Orchids,  a  Franciscea,  Azalea,  and  Boronia.  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  'Wettenhall,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks  Road,  was  placed  second ; 
and  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  H.  Goldsmid,  was  placed 
third. 

For  six  forced  hardy  shrubs  (open),  a  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  a  poor  collection. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inch 
pots,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq  ,  Leytou,  staged 
an  excellent  group  of  large  globular  plants,  which  were  remark- 
ably healthy  and  well-flowered.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  also  exhibited  in  this  class  and  took  the  second 
prize.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  For  six  pots  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  fair  average  examples  were  staged  by  six 
competitors.  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.  won  the  first  honours. 
Mr.  Toms  being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  Hampstead,  third.  For  six  Chinese  Primulas  Mr. 
James  was  placed  first  with  rather  large  but  not  fresh  plants, 
Mr.  Wheeler  having  the  second  place  with  small  plants.  In 
the  class  for  nine  Cinerarias  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  dwarf  well- 
bloomed  plants  in  distinct  varieties ;  Purple  Gem,  Thomas  Love- 
land,  Crown  Prince,  Charles  Bending,  Her  Majesty,  and  Treasure 
being  the  best  sorts. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  there  were  three 
competitors,  first  honours  going,  as  usual,  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq.;  second  to  Mr.  Weir,  and  third 
to  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston ;  the 
corresponding  nurserymen's  class  being  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Cutbnsh  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  and  MessrF.  Carter 
and  Co.  in  the  order  named.  In  the  foregoing  classes  fasciated 
spikes  were  excluded,  but  an  open  class  was  provided  in  which 
compound  spikes  were  admitted.  There  were  five  competitors, 
and,  if  the  spikes  were  not  quite  so  symmetrical,  they  were  more 
imposing  than  those  in  the  preceding  classes.     Mr.  Douglas 


won  the  first  honours,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  being  second,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Tulips  in  four  kinds  the 
collections  were  remarkably  uniform  and  good.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  placed  first,  Mr.  Moorman  second,  and  Mr.  Jimes  Weir 
third.  In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  the  compe- 
tition was  between  Messrs.  Bamt  Sugden  and  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  oamed.  The  best 
varieties  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  exhibition  have  been 
enumerated  iu  previous  reports. 

For  six  Deutzias  (open),  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitburn, 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  was  far  iu  advance  of  the  other  competitors, 
his  plants  being  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  through,  veritable  pillars 
of  purity ;  Mr.  James  being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Toms  third. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Cyclamens  first  honours  went  to  Mr. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.;  second  to  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth  ;  equal  third  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Clark,  Twickenham. 
The  plants  were  all  remarkably  well  grown,  and  the  varieties 
good.  Mr.  Clark  also  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
some  of  the  varieties  being  very  large  and  others  exceedingly 
rich.  For  twelve  Clematises  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  only  exhi- 
bitor.   Tlie  plants  were  poor,  and  received  a  third  prize. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  added  greatly  to  the  attractivenesss 
of  the  Exhibition.  These  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt; 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sun,  Waltham  Cross; 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Goddard  ;  and  attractive  eroups  of  Orchids  from 
Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Avenue  Road. 

Amongst  these  collections  were  many  beautiful  and  rare 
plants,  and  particularly  attractive  were  the  Roses  in  pots,  and 
also  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Ches- 
hunt, and  near  them  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  affixing  the  awards  we  were  unable  to 
wait  for  the  official  list  of  medals  and  certificates,  of  which  many 
of  the  groups,  and  some  individual  plants,  were  worthy. 


SINGLE   PBIMROSES. 


In  the  report  of  the  Primroses  which  were  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  15th  inst.  it  is  stated  that  "  Lady  Adeline 
Taylour  is  the  same  plant  that  has  usually  been  grown  as 
Primula  altaica."  If,  however,  anyone  will  compare  them,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference,  and  that 
Lady  Adeline  Taylour  is  a  distinct  variety.  Mr.  Niveu  of  the 
Hull  Botanic  Gardens  has  recently  pronounced  this  so-called 
Primula  altaica  to  be  Primula  acaulis  grandiflora  ;  but  Mr.  E. 
W.  Badger  of  Birmingham,  a  well-known  amateur  horticulturist, 
has  just  sent  me  an  extract  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  February  20th, 
1849,  which  shows  that  a  Primrose  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Darbishire,  and  awarded  a  Knightian  medal,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  same  that  we  have  been  growing  as  P.  altaica, 
and  on  that  occasion  it  was  declared  to  be  identical  with  the 
P.  altaica  of  the  Russian  botanists. 

It  is  further  stated  that  some  hardy  Primroses  were  shown 
before  the  Floral  Committee  by  Mr.  Dean,  but  were  "not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  merit  notice,"  and  that  "  names  of  Primroses 
are  being  somewhat  unnecessarily  extended."  The  plants  in 
question  were  seedlings,  only  two  of  which  were  named,  and 
one  of  them  was  so  far  distinct  that  the  flowers  were  more 
perfect  iu  shape  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety.  I 
think  improvements  in  that  direction  therefore  merit  a  fairer 
recognition,  and  deserve  praise  equal  with  the  improvements 
sought  to  be  made  in  any  other  florist  flower. 

As  far  as  high-coloured  Primroses  are  concerned,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  dull  leaden  light  of  the  Council  chamber  on 
such  a  day  as  Wednesday  last  should  tend  to  disparage  the 
beautiful  hues  now  found  in  the  Primrose,  but  these  when 
Been  in  a  spring  sunlight  are  rich  and  glowing.  We  have  not 
more  than  a  dozen  named  single  Primroses  in  cultivation.  I 
think  if  sorts  can  be  produced  with  flowers  as  large  and  rounded 
as  a  florin,  colours  rich  and  varied,  having  perfect  thrum  eyes, 
and  in  every  sense  true  florists'  flowers,  they  are  as  well  worthy 
naming  as  are  those  of  any  other  class  or  species. — Alexandbb 
Dean. 

[That  Lady  Adeline  Taylour  has  been  "  usually  grown  as 
P.  altaica"  was  testified  by  an  unprtjudiced  cultivator,  who 
for  many  years  has  had  the  btst  opportunities  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment.  That  the  seedlings  were  "  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  merit  notice "  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  for  they  did  not  notice  them.  As  to  the  "  undue 
extension  of  names,"  the  remark  applied  generally,  and  to  all 
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the  types  of  hardy  Primroses,  and  there  were  plants  (named) 
in  the  Exhibition  very  far  from  possessing  high  qualities.] 


FIG,  DR.  HOGG'S  BLACK. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  properties  of  the  Fig 
becomes  better  known  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  increased 
demand  every  season  for  any  variety  posseasing  sufficient 
merits  to  distinguish  or  recommend  it  as  superior  in  some 
respects  to  others.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  new  variety 
known  as  Dr.  Hogg's  Black  is  its  being  early  and  good  for 
forcing.  We  find  it  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  other  variety 
we  have;  it  is  also  an  abundant  bearer  with  frequently  as  many 
as  a  dish  ripe  at  onoe  on  a  pot  plant.  In  this  respect  it  is  very 
different  to  some  of  the  large  varieties,  as  Castle  Kennedy, 
Brunswick,  or  White  Genoa,  where,  unless  the  tree  is  of  large 
dimensions,  there  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  fruits  ripe 
at  one  time.  Its  habit  is  also  sturdy  and  good  for  pot  culture. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Hogg's  description  in  the  "Fruit 
Manual: " — 

"  Fruit  medium  size,  oblong  obovate.  Neck  short  or  want- 
ing. Skin  slightly  hairy,  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour,  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom  and  various  little  white  specks  on  the 
surface,  which  is  slightly  furrowed  in  longitudinal  lines,  and 
the  skin  cracks  lengthwise  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  Stalk 
Tery  short  and  thick.  Eye  small  and  closed.  Flesh  dull  red, 
with  a  thick  syrupy  juice,  very  richly  flavoured." 

Mr.  Barron,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  after  endorsing  the  above  adds — "  Floch 
reddish  amber  quite  to  the  centre,  rich,  juicy,  and  excellent.  A 
very  handsome  Fig,  and  a  great  and  free  bearer.  The  plant 
is  of  somewhat  stubby  growth,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
pot  culture." 

The  history  of  this  Fig  is,  as  I  understand  :  Dr.  Hogg,  who 
has  a  keen  eye  for  anything  good  in  the  fruit  line,  saw  it  in  a 
vineyard  at  Toulouse,  and  sent  it  in  1864  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Previous  to  that  the  only 
plant  in  this  country  that  I  knew  of  was  at  Cliveden. — J.  F., 
Cliveden.  

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  difficulties  with  which  importers  of  plants  have  to 
contend,  and  the  expense  which  is  incurred  in  providing 
healthy  stocks  of  rare  plants,  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
a  consignment  of  plants  from  Columbia  to  Mr.  Bull  of  Chelsea. 
We  are  informed  that  out  of  11,000  plants  which  were  packed 
only  3000  arrived  in  a  live  state,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
high  prices  which  are  maintained  by  rare  plants  from  distant 
countries, 

A  viRT  succeesful  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 

Wimbledon  Gardeners'  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  OUerhead  was  elected 
chairman.  Mr.  Roser  was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on 
TRCiT  ccLTURi.  Mr.  Roser,  who  is  a  gardener  of  long  expe- 
rience, also  possesses  a  store  of  humour,  and  he  instructed  and 
also  amused  his  hearers.  The  purport  of  his  paper  was  that 
a  judicious  pruning  both  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  fruit 
trees  is  the  only  means  of  producing  handsome  and  profitable 
trees,  and  he  submitted  excellent  specimens  of  branches  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  system  which  he  described. 

A  CORRISPONDENT  (Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes)  writes  that  "  in 

Whitehall  Place — the  Chief  communicating  street  between 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Thames  Embankment  before  the  new 
street  was  opened — is  to  be  seen  a  sight  which  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  any  lover  of  nature  ;  for  in  that  short  street  may 
be  seen  a  David  which  has  braved  and  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  modern  Goliath  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  masonry.  Not 
long  since  the  street  was  widened,  and  part  of  the  gardens  on 
one  side  was  enclosed.  In  doing  so  a  tree  would  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  paved  pathway.  Strange  to  say,  considering 
bricklayers'  and  stonema'^ons'  usual  appreciation  of  trees,  that 
tree  stiU  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  the  flagstones  being 
neatly  cut  to  fit  the  trunk." 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Bcrton-upon-Trent  Hor- 

TicuLTnRAL  Society  is  announced  to  be  held  on  June  28th. 
It  is  open  to  all  England,  and  prizes  of  £20,  £10,  and  £5  are 
offered  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  As  a  fpecial 
attraction  of  the  Show,  and  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
BUCcesB  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  permits  the  plants  of 
Eangemore  to  be  arranged  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  Exhibi- 


tion— not  as  competing  for  the  prizes,  but  as  a  generous  grant 
to  the  Society  and  the  public.  The  Eangemore  collection 
usually  occupies  one  large  marquee,  and  is  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

Writing  from  Lincolnshire,  a  correspondent  states  that 

"  a  cold,  wet,  dreary  winter  has  been  followed  by  a  most  incle- 
ment spring.  Frost  and  snow  has  lately  predominated,  and 
from  the  9th  to  24th  inst.  the  thermometer  has  registered  8°  to 
9°  of  frost.  Apricot  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  where  not 
protected  are  greatly  injured." 

Wk  are  informed  that  Mr.  Coombbb  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Don  as  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Garden  at  Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Coomber 
has  been  gardener  at  Knole  Park,  Sevenoaks,  for  nine  years, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  ability  and  courtesy  a  testimonial 
is  to  be  presented  to  him  by  his  fiiends  in  that  district. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Roberts,  Bros.,  Brinfield, 

near  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  twenty-four  trusses  of  Vesuvius 
Geranium  from  a  consignment  of  flowers  which  were  being 
sent  to  Covent  Garden.  These  trusses  are  exceedingly  fine, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  even  brighter  than  when  grown 
in  the  garden  during  the  summer,  and  demonstrate  that 
Vesuvius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  scarlet  Geraniums  for 
winter-blooming  and  for  forcing  purposes. 

A  TELEGRAM  of  recent  date  states  that  the  Vine  countbs 

in  the  east  of  France  is  seriously  threatened  by  a  continuance 
of  the  heavy  rains,  which  may  spoil  all  the  crops.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  great  apprehension.  Alsace  is 
suffering  from  all  the  severities  of  winter.  The  snow  remains 
in  the  streets,  and  all  the  water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is 
covered  with  thick  ice. 


PEACH   FORCING— THINNING  AND 
DISBUDDING. 

Most  important  in  the  culture  of  stone  fruit  is  the  practice 
of  attending  to  the  growth  which  is  to  form  the  main  and 
fruit-bearing  branches  for  future  years.  The  well-being  o£ 
these  should  ever  take  precedence  of  the  present  year's  crop, 
for  without  well-ripened  wood  it  is  useless  to  expect  fruit — 
fruit  buds  there  may  be  in  abundance,  and  flowers  which  to 
the  ordinary  observer  may  appear  like  other  flowers,  but  some 
of  their  parts  will  be  deficient  and  they  will  prove  abortive. 
In  the  forcing  house  this  needs  more  attention  than  it  does 
out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  house,  for  the  growth  is  made  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  light,  and  owing  to  our 
being  anxious  to  use  every  inch  of  room  we  are  too  apt  to  have 
the  branches  crowded. 

Disbudding,  I  consider,  requires  more  thoughtfulnesB  and 
judgment  than  all  the  other  operations  connected  with  stone- 
fruit  culture.  It  should  never  be  trusted  to  a  novice  unless 
the  trees  are  his  own  property.  It  is  more  difUcult  to  teach 
than  is  winter  pruning,  though  that  is  not  easy  with  fan- 
trained  Peach  trees.  Even  those  who  are  not  novices  are 
often  far  too  careless  about  disbudding.  They  do  not  take  the 
time  necessary  to  look  to  each  branch  separately.  I  would  not 
have  a  shoot  removed  without  first  looking  at  it  twice. 

The  petals  should  always  be  allowed  to  fall  before  there  is  a 
wood  bud  removed,  and  before  any  branch  is  operated  on  it 
should  be  decided  which  shoot  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  to  form 
the  fruit-bearing  branch  for  the  following  year.  Generally 
this  should  be  from  the  lowest  bud  conveniently  situated  on 
the  bearing  branch,  and  the  growth  from  this  bud  should  have 
even  greater  care  than  the  fruit,  but  happily  we  can  care  for 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  first  shoots  to  be  removed  are 
those  growing  under  the  branches,  and  this  whether  they  have 
frnit  on  them  or  not ;  for  fruit  situated  there  would  not  have 
sufficient  light  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  These  under  shoots 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  at  the  first  operation. 
In  about  two  days'  time  the  trees  may  be  gone  over  again, 
taking  two  or  three  more  shoots  off  each  average  branch, 
always  keeping  an  eye  on  that  which  is  to  be  left  for  the 
coming  year. 

There  should  never  be  much  foliage  removed  at  one  time, 
but  the  trees  should  be  looked  over  several  times  at  intervale 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  always  manipulated  with  the  same 
finger  and  thumb.  It  is  not  well  to  strip  a  bearing  branch  for 
several  inches  in  length,  but  to  leave  shoots  at  intervals  where 
there  is  room,  and  keep  them  stopped  to  three  or  four  leaves  ; 
this  will  encourage  the  circulation  of  sap  towards  the  fruit. 
The  shoot  which  grows  closest  to  the  frnit,  springing  generally 
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from  the  same  triple  bud,  helps  the  growth  of  the  frnit  con- 
siderably, and  is  I  think  generally  stopped  too  short.  I  let  it 
grow  G  or  7  inches  before  stopping,  and  then  strip  off  three  or 
four  of  its  lower  leaves  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  fruit,  leav- 
ing six  or  more  leaves  above  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  The 
lower  leaves  of  this  shoot  generally  shade  the  fruit,  and  if  the 
shoot  is  stopped  short  one  is  afraid  to  pull  off  a  leaf,  for  there 
aro  none  to  spare.  I  am  convinced  that  Peaches  are  all  the 
betttr  if  they  have  direct  Ught  during  all  their  growth  ;  it  is 
not  enough  to  expose  them  to  the  light  when  they  are  half 
grown  or  more,  the  colouring  matter  is  formed,  to  a  great 
extent,  earliett      ^n  this. 

Whoa  the  trees  have  made  vigorous  growth  with  their 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  a  large  size,  but  not  earlier, 
the  knife  may  be  used  freely  to  cut  out  branches  which  have 
failed  to  fruit  or  which  are  not  wanted,  thereby  giving  more 
room  for  training  the  young  growths. 

The  fruit  should  be  thinned  immediately  it  commences 
swelling,  when  it  can  easily  be  seen  which  takes  the  lead,  pull- 
ing off  unflinchingly  all  the  backward  fruits,  for  those  which 
aro  forwardest  now  will  be  the  first  to  commence  stoning,  and 
the  trees'  seed-producing  power  may  be  exhausted  before  the 
later  fruits  commence  to  harden.  During  the  stoning  process 
there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  fruits  to  show  which  are  the  forwardest,  for  in  a 
week  after  stoniug  has  commenced  the  backward  fruits  will 
be  as  large  as  the  forwardest,  and  no  difference  will  bo  observed 
till  the  backward  fruits  commence  to  shrivel  or  drop,  and  the 
forwardest  commence  their  second  swelling. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  forcing  houses  this 
sea?oa  has  been  to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist.  The 
wind  at  times  was  blowing  a  hurricane  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly.  If  no  air  was  given  the  temperature  would  rise  very 
high,  and  if  air  was  admitted  the  atmosphere  would  speedily 
become  parched.  Of  the  two  the  high  temperature  does  the 
least  harm  generally.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  little  solar  heat. 
My  houses  were  kept  as  close  as  poEsible  for  days  during  rough 
bright  weather,  and  damped  frequently  with  warm  water ;  even 
hot  water  was  at  times  used  for  paths  and  walls. — W.  Tavlok. 

EOSE  INSECTS. 

I  iHonGHT  I  could  rouse  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  about 
RoEes,  but  will  henceforth  consider  myself  as  cool  as  a  Cucum- 
ber in  comparison  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  find  my  pet  Manetti  stock  taking  so  good  a  lead. 

My  object  in  writing  is,  however,  to  put  Mr.  Camm  right  on 
one  point.  He  says,  "  The  Rose  grub  hides  itself  in  the  stock 
just  where  the  knife  mark  is,  and  comes  out  with  the  spring 
to  leave  a  nasty  little  greasy  grub  in  the  young  leaf,"  &a. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  grub  he  evidently  alludes  to  is  the  grub 
of  the  Rose  Saw-fly,  and  is  no  relation  even  of  the  little 
wretches,  "  the  worm  i'  the  bud  "  that  eat  out  the  young  buds, 
which  are  the  larvre  of  several  species  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
and  belong  to  the  Tortrices,  and  are  in  the  imago  or  perfect 
state  very  pretty  little  moths,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
blaekish-brown  and  white  colour. — W.  Farren. 

[There  are  two  Tortrices  which  are  enemies  of  the  Rose, 
and  are  described  by  Mr.  Westwood  as  follows :  — 

"  Abgyeotoza  Bergman  xiaka. — This  pretty  little  moth  mea- 
sures about  half  an  inch  in  expanse,  the  fore  wings  and  front 
of  the  body  being  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  clouded  with  orange, 
with  four  purplish  brown  bars,  the  two  middle  ones  running 
obliquely  across  the  wing,  and  all  being  ornamented  with 
silvery  scales,  a  patch  of  which  exists  also  in  the  yellow  ground 
near  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  fringe  is  pale  yellow,  the 
hind  wings  are  blackish  brown. 

"  The  caterpillar  is  produced  from  eggs  deposited  in  the 
previous  summer  by  the  parent  moths,  and  commences  its 
attacks  on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear  by  attaching  two 
or  more  togetlier  back  to  back  with  fine  sUken  threads  before 
they  are  expanded,  giving  the  packet  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  fan  folded  up.  Here  it  is  provided  with  an  ample  supply 
of  food,  and  the  outer  leaves  in  their  effort  to  grow  are  forced 
out  of  their  natural  position  and  become  distorted  and  un- 
sightly, the  holes  bitten  by  the  insect  increasing  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  In  like  manner  they  delight 
to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  a  bud  whilst 
very  young,  which  serves  them  for  a  defence,  beneath  which 
they  devour  part  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaf. 

"  The  caterpillar  is  of  fleshy  substance,  and  a  dark  flesh 
colour  with  a  black  shining  bead,  and  two  black  patches  on 


the  first  segment  of  the  body.  The  second  and  third  segments 
are  fpotted  with  brown.  It  has  six  short  black-jointed  legs 
attached  in  pairs  to  the  first  three  segments  after  the  head ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  are  simple,  but  the  sixth  and 
three  following  segments,  as  well  as  the  last  segment  of  the 
body,  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  short,  fleshy,  false  legs  (or 
pro-legs)  of  a  dark  flesh  colour.  When  disturbed  this  cater- 
pillar drops  itself  down  from  its  retreat,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  to  spin  a  thin  wtb  from  its  mouth,  by  which  it  is 
able,  after  the  danger  is  passed,  to  remount  to  its  former 
abode.  When  fall  grown  it  fastens  the  leaves  together  with 
silk  threads,  lining  the  inner  space  with  BUk,  within  which  it 
throws  off  its  caterpillar  skin  and  assumes  the  chrysalis  state, 
generally  about  the  end  of  June.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  shining 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  transverse  rows  of  short  spines  or 
hooks  directed  backwards. 

"  The  only  methods  for  the  extirpation  of  these  insects  is 
by  sharply  pinching  those  Rose  buds  or  leaves  which  are  evi- 
dently attacked  by  the  larvfo  in  early  spring.  This  will  not 
only  destroy  the  insect,  but  will  enable  the  plant  to  throw  out 
fresh  leaves.  If  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity  the  perfect 
moths  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, before  they  have  time  to  deposit  their  eggs,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  gauze  hand-net  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
may  be  employed,  the  moths  coming  abroad  on  the  wing 
almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set. 

"  Spilonota  aquana. — This  species  of  Bell  Moth  measures 
rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  expansion 
of  its  fore  wings,  which  are  ashy  white,  with  leaden  or  slaty- 
coloured  clouds,  and  with  a  broad  somewhat  triangular  brown 
patch  at  the  base,  angulated  at  its  extremity,  and  with  a  small 
tooth-like  pitchy  or  black  spot  towards  the  posterior  or  anal 
extremity  of  the  wing;  the  apical  margin,  especially  towards 
the  tip  of  the  wings,  is  pitchy  red  or  brownith,  mixed  with 
leaden  scales,  and  the  fore  margin  is  marked  with  numerous 
fhort,  oblique,  pitchy,  alternate  lines  and  small  triangular 
spots.  The  moth  appears  in  .Tune  in  gardens  and  woods,  its 
caterpillar  fastens  together  the  leaves  of  the  Rose,  and  forms  a 
silken  web  between  them,  in  which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis."] 


DESTKOYING  RED  SPIDER. 

An  experienced  gardener  states  that  "  the  mode  of  killing 
red  spider  with  sulphur  on  the  shovel,  as  described  at  page  218, 
is  a  sure  cure.  While  I  was  at  Ghatsworth  we  used  to  place 
firebricks  on  a  hot  plate  till  they  were  very  hot,  then  take 
them  to  the  vineries,  before  they  were  taken  in  trying  them 
with  a  pinch  of  sulphur  dropped  on  each.  If  the  sulphur 
only  melted  like  treacle  they  were  safe,  but  if  a  small  blue 
flame  was  emitted  they  had  to  cool  further  before  admitting 
them  into  the  house.  The  plan  is  certain  death  to  the  spider, 
but  it  has  to  be  very  carefully  applied." 


Mr.  Douglas  on  page  240  states  that  Cucumbers  "will 
not  endure  sulphur  fumes  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  red 
spider  ;"  but  "  G.  W.  Y."  has  stated  that  he  has  destroyed 
the  pest  with  sulphur  fumes.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
many  times  assisted  "  G.  W.  Y."  in  destroying  red  spider,  and 
that  we  have  most  completely  destroyed  it  by  the  mode  de- 
scribed, and  without  injuring  the  foUage  of  either  Vines, 
Cucumbers,  or  Melons.  But  the  operaiion  must  be  very  care- 
fully performed,  and  the  editorial  note  was  opportune,  lest  an 
useful  practice  might  be  abused.  I  never  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  plan,  but  I  woirld  not  permit  the  sulphur  fumes  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  any  other  hands  than  my  own.— A  Noelejian's 
Gardener.  

LOCAL  NAMES  OF  APPLES. 

The  Apple  named  by  "  W.  'Vf.,  Staiuton-in-Clevcland,"  as 
Robin  Knaggs  is  also  known  in  that  locality  as  Knaggs's  Pippin, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  and  far  more.  It 
is  a  capital  kind  for  bringing  down  the  scale  in  the  market.  It 
is  known  in  another  locality  in  the  county  of  Durham  as  Nanny 
Jackson.  Some  years  ago  I  sent  specimens  of  Robin  Knaggs 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stainton-in-Cleveland  to  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  he  informed  me  through  the  Journal  that  they  were 
Striped  Beefing,  and  he  says  a  good  deal  for  it  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  on  page  141. 

As  Copmanthorpe  Crab  is  mentioned  I  may  state  that  I 
know  a  locality  where  it  is  known  as  Robin  Buck,  and  is  held 
in  high  estimation.    When  a  boy  I  remember  on  the  2ord  of 
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November,  and  daring  a  very  hard  froat,  gathering  a  fine  crop 
of  this  kind  of  Apple  from  leafless  trees.  It  was  more  like 
handling  stones  than  Apples,  the  fruit  rattling  like  pots  when 
touching  one  another.  Liko  the  foregoing,  this  ia  one  of  the 
best  keeping  Apples  we  have.  It  ia  deaeribed  in  the  "  Fruit 
Manual,"  new  edition,  page  41,  as  Dntoh  Mignonne,  where  the 
author  has  much  to  say  in  its  favour. — M.  H.,  Camphill, 
Bedale. 


EUPHORIA  LITCHI. 

The  Leeohee,  Nephelinm  Litchi,  Dimooarpus  Litchi,  Seytalia 
Litchi  of  Roxburgh,  called  also  Euphoria  Litchi  by  .Tussieu. 
It  ia  a  highly  esteemed  fruit,  originally  brought  from  China, 
but  long  since  fully  natu- 
rahsed  in  India,  where  it 
grows  and  ripens  to  great 
perfection,  bearing  the  next 
place  to  the  Mango  in  gene- 
ral estimation.  The  outaide 
haa  a  stiff,  rough,  reddish 
skin,  and  the  pulp  is  rich, 
sweet,  and  firm. 

Propagation  is  best  per- 
formed by  layers,  the  plant 
readily  throwing  out  root- 
fibres. 

Soil,  dc. — A  rich  mould, 
not  too  dry,  ia  the  best 
suited  to  the  Leechee. 

Culture. — After  theyonng 
plant  is  put  into  the  fruit 
garden  it  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  stem  and  re- 
moving the  lower  shoots 
and  suckers,  as  this  tree 
when  young  grows  very 
rapidly,  being  also  much 
disposed  to  become  crooked, 
straggling,  and  ill-shaped. 
In  the  sixth  year  it  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  a  moderate, 
but  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  fruit,  but  till  it  attain 
that  age  the  blossoms 
should  be  entirely  removed 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
even  then  at  least  three- 
fourths  should  be  taken  oS 
and  not  permitted  to  set. 
When  bearing  the  roots 
should  be  occasionally 
moderately  watered,  the 
fruit  ripening  in  March  and 
April. 

In  1816  John  Knight, 
Esq.,  of  Lee  Castle,  near  Kidderminster,  sent  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  of  the  Dimocarpus 
Longan,  ripened  by  him  this  aummer  in  a  stove  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  tropical  fruits.  That  was  believed  to 
be  the  only  instance  of  the  fruit  having  been  brought  to 
maturity  in  Europe,  and  persons  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  it  in  its  native  places  of  growth  pronounced  these  speci- 
mens quite  as  good  as  those  grown  within  or  near  the  tropics. 
The  Leechee  fruits  ore  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  excepting 
in  one  variety,  in  which  the  coat  remains  green.  Their  pulp 
is  surrounded  with  a  tough,  thin,  leathery  coat;  it  ia  a  colonr- 
lesa  semi-transparent  aubstance,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
dark  brown  seed  of  different  sizes  in  the  different  varieties. 
The  flavour  of  the  pulp  is  slightly  sweet,  anbacid,  and 
particularly  pleasant  to  the  taste  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
fruit  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by  fire  heat  is  frequently 
brought  to  England  by  the  ships  from  China.  In  this  state 
the  pulp  is  shrivelled  and  reduced  within  the  coat  or  shell  to 
half  its  usual  size,  and  haa  a  rich  and  Eweet  taste  if  it  has 
been  well  preserved.— (Speed.) 


purea  and  P.  pulcherrima  (Backhouse).  They  foUow  imme- 
diately after  P.  denticnlata,  and  both  have  still  finer  heads 
and  larger  richer- coloured  flowers. 

P.  viscosa  is  now  in  beauty  hero  in  a  brick  frame,  also 
P.  marginata  with  its  lovely  large  flowers  and  pretty  leaves. 
P.  helvetica  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and  will  be  followed  by 
P.  oiliata  with  its  rich  very  deep  colour. — Geohoe  F.  Wilson 
Heatherbank, 
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PEIMULAS. 
I  WOULD  recommend  your  correspondent  "  G.  A."  (page  230), 
who  grows  Primula  deutioulata,  to  add  to  his  collection  P.  pur- 


BRIAK  STOCKS  FOR  EOSES. 
I  SEE  Mr.  Camm  decides  distinctly  against  the  Briar.    Some 
fifteen  years'  experience  on  a  light  and  greedy  loam  does  not 
incline  me  to  fall  in  with  his  opinion.     Certainly  his  record  of 

Briar  ingratitude  is  some- 
thing stupendous.  On  a 
very  much  smaller  scale  I 
have  had  simOar  dis- 
appointments, and  especi- 
ally of  late,  with  the  seed- 
ling Briar.  An  enormous 
per-centage  of  inserted  buds 
have  died,  apparently 
smothered  by  the  too-abun- 
dant sap.  Still  I  should 
not  say  it  was  either  the 
Briar's  or  the  seedling 
Briar's  fault.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  respecting  the 
man  who  is  his  own  law- 
yer, which  I  strongly  sus- 
pect applies  to  the  man 
who  trusts  to  his  own  bud- 
ding for  exhibition  blooms 
from  off  Briars.  A  long 
experience  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  vie  with  the  nurserymen, 
and  infinitely  better  to  buy 
established  plants  of  them, 
except  for  pleasure  and 
possible  advantage  in  some 
few  instances. 

Had  Mr.  Camm  ordered 
that  ten  thousand  from  any 
one  of  our  great  growers,  I 
will  answer  for  it  he  could 
have  had  very  few  succese- 
ful  rivals  last  year;  and, 
as  for  it  being  cheaper,  at 
the  price  Roses  are  now  at 
the  close  of  the  season  I 
should  say,  If  yon  intend 
winning,  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to 
bud.  Every  pheasant,  in 
many  a  cover,  costs  its 
owner  by  the  time  it  is  killed  very  probably  four  times  what 
he  could  have  bought  it  for  at  the  poulterer's  ;  and  most  home- 
budded  Briars  from  which  an  exhibition  bloom  is  cut  costs 
their  owner,  I  incline  to  think,  very  much  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  old  controversy.  I  venture  as  an 
amateur  to  give  my  opinion  that  ficer  and  deeper-coloured  Roses 
may  be,  and  often  are,  cut  from  off  the  Briar  than  it  is  possible 
in  very  many  instances  to  cut  from  off  the  Manetti. — A.  C. 


Mr.  Camm  says  of  standard  Briars  that  "  they  do  not  live 
half  or  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  dwarfs  do."  But  I  can  testify 
that,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  dwarf 
Manetti  stock,  the  standard  Briar  will,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumatances.livo  and  flourish  for  at  leaat  a  quartflf  of  a  century. 
There  are  many  such  standards  at  River  Hill  near  Sevenoaks, 
trained  in  hemispherical  form  over  hoops,  and  annually  pre- 
senting masses  of  bloom  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  every 
appearance  of  retaining  their  vitaUty  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  soil  is  stiff  approaching  the  weald  clay. — A.  R. 


DEEPDENE, 

THE  SEAT  OF  ME3.  HOPE. 
The  Deepdene  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Deop  den, 
a  deep  vale,  which  especially  applies  to  the  natural  cou. 
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figaration  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  place.  We  find  Deep- 
dene  firet  noticed  as  a  residenco  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  in 
1555,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Cha.  Howard's 
amphitheatre  garden  cr  eoUtaire  recess,  being  fifteen  acres 
invironed  by  a  hill.  He  showed  us  divers  rare  plants,  caves, 
and  a  elaboratory."  At  that  time  Mr.  Howard  had  been  its 
owner  about  three  years,  and  had  planted  a  vineyard  and 
otherwise  beautified  the  estate.  Aubrey  also  speaks  of  this 
place,  which  he  visited  between  the  years  1G73  and  1692,  in 
the  following  enthusiastic  terms: — "Here  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard  hath  very  ingeniously  contrived  a  long  Hope  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  deUghtful  solitude  for  house,  gardens, 
orchards,  &c.,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  England.  He  hath 
cast  this  Hope  into  the  form  of  a  theatre,  on  the  sides  whereoff 
he  hath  made  several  narrow  walks,  which  are  bordered  with 
Thyme   and  some  Cherry  trees,  and  Myrtles.     In  short  it  is 


an  epitome  of  Paradise,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  seems  well 
imitated  here." 

It  was  in  this  delightful  retreat  that  Mr.  Howard  lived 
many  years,  ohitfiy  employing  himself  in  experimental  re- 
searches in  natural  philosophy  ;  but  chemistry  was  his  favour- 
ite study,  and  for  the  more  commodious  prosecution  of  which 
he  erected  laboratories  in  subterranean  grottoes  formed  for 
that  purpose.  Amongst  other  works  which  he  carried  on  here 
one  was  a  passage  through  the  hill,  which  was  intended  to 
let  in  the   prospect  of   the  Vale  of  Sussex  from  the   south, 

I  but  the  earth  having  faUen-in  the  design  was  not  carried  out. 

!  The  passage  is  now  used  for  a  Potato  stoie  ;  and  a  second  one, 
50  yards  long,  is  now  used  as  an  Apple  room,  and  the  Potatoes 
and  fruit  keep  remarkably  well  in  these  capacious  caves. 

Mr.  Howard  died  in  1713,  and  the  following  tribute  to  his 
character  was  written  by  the  late  Lady  Burrell  in  1792.    It  is 
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recorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  original  garden  affixed  near  the 
eatranee  to  the  grottoes  that  formed  part  of  his  laboratory. 

"  If  worth,  if  leamiDf?,  shonld  willi  fame  be  crowneti, 

If  to  soperior  talents  praise  be  due, 

Let  Howard's  virtues  consecrate  the  ground 

Where  once  the  fairest  flowers  of  science  grew. 
"  "Within  this  calm  retreat  the  illustrious  sage 

Was  wont  his  rjrateful  orisons  to  pay  ; 

Here  he  perused  the  legendary  page. 

Here  gave  to  chemistry  the  fleeting  day. 
"  Cold  to  ambition,  far  from  courts  removed. 

Though  qualifled  to  fill  the  statesman's  part. 

He  studied  Nature  in  the  paths  he  loved, 

Peace  in  his  thoughts  and  virtue  in  bis  heart. 
"  Soft  may  the  breeze  sigh  through  the  Ivy  boughs 

That  shade  this  humble  record  of  his  worth, 

Here  may  the  robin  undisturbed  repose. 

And  fragrant  flowers  adorn  the  hallowed  earth." 

A  descendant  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  son,  the  eleventh  Duke,  sold  The  Deep- 
dene  in  1791  to  Sir  William  Burrell,  from  whose  son  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  about  1806. 

Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  purchaser  of  The  Deepdene,  wa3  of 
the  family  of  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam,  a  great  banking  firm. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  also  a  cultivator  of 
the  same  in  his  own  person.  He  was  a  distinguished  writer, 
and  was  the  author  of  "  Anaatatius  "  and  several  other  works 
on  costnmes  and  architecture.    He  was  a  great  collector  of 


works  of  art,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  sculpture,  paintings,  furniture,  etrusoan  vases,  &c. , 
in  the  mansion  at  Deepdene  amply  testify. 

Mr.  Hope  died  in  1831,  when  Henry  Thomas  Hope  his  eldest 
son  Bueoeeded  to  the  estates,  which  he  held  till  hia  death  in 
1862.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  and  his  firet  novel  "  Coningsby  "  was 
written  here,  as  may  be  setn  in  hia  dedication.  Mrs.  Hope 
has  held  The  Deepdene  since  Mr.  Hope's  death,  and  by  her 
great  taste  and  with  the  assistance  of  able  gardeners  has 
added  considerably  to  its  beauty  and  atirnctiveness. 

Of  Deepdene  it  has  been  said  that  no  place  in  England 
would  be  so  appropriate  for  performing  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Celts,  its  amphitheatral  form,  its  dells,  mounds,  and 
bowery  solitudes  imparting  to  the  demesne  a  romantic  aspect. 

The  mansion,  which  is  a  large  and  imposing  striicture  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  is  erected  on  t);e  northern  declivity 
of  a  richly  wooded  hill  overlooking  a  picturesque  valley  and 
commanding  extensive  views.  The  grounds-  are  approached 
from  Dorking  through  a  young  avenue  of  Limes,  and  the 
undulated  psrk  contains  ornamental  groups  of  Scotch  Firs, 
Beeches,  Oaks,  &a.,  with  here  and  there  a  sohtary  Birch  weep- 
ing in  BUvery  gracefulness.  Entering  by  the  kitchen  garden 
we  pass  through  an  avenue  of  pyramid  fruit  trees,  and  arrive 
at  the  pleasure-ground  boundary — a  massive  hedge  of  Laurels 
and  Ivy.    Through  a  fine  natural  arch  of  the  latter  plant  we 
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reach  the  lawn,  and  the  singular  beauty  of  the  place  ia  at  once 
apparent. 

We  firBt  pause  to  admire  the  bold  mounds,  densely  clothed 
with  Ivy  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum),  the 
Eummite  planted  with  evergreens,  and  their  Bides  dotted  with 
clumps  of  Pampas  Grass.  These  extensive  mounds  suggest  the 
incomparable  value  of  the  ground  plants  named  for  covering 
surfaces  in  sun  or  in  shade.  Emerging  from  between  these 
richly  clothed  mounds  the  extensive  lawn  is  spread  before  us, 
and  on  this  lawn,  not  formally  or  closely  disposed,  are  many 
exceedingly  fine  Conifers  and  other  trees.  Cedars  of  Le- 
banon and  Evergreen  Oaks  are  of  noble  proportions ;  and  not 
less  majestic  is  a  Douglas  Fir,  its  stem  being  quite  4  feet  in 
diameter,  the  tree  being  in  exuberant  health  and  coning 
freely.  Its  top  has  been  broken  off,  so  that  it  is  not  more 
than  40  feet  high,  but  it  is  Pp7  yards  in  circumference  where  its 
branches  sweep  the  lawn.  Other  noticeable  Conifers  are  Pinus 
insignis  and  P.  Morinda,  each  40  feet  in  height  and  having 
trunks  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter — truly  grand  specimens,  and 
equally  large  and  perfect  is  P.  pinsapo.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
is  30  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  same  size  is  Thuja  gigantea — a 
splendid  cone ;  and  in  pleasing  contrast  is  Abies  Clanbrazili- 
ana,  a  dense  close  hedgehog-like  bush  5  feet  high  and  through. 
Nearer  the  mansion  is  a  Tulip  Tree,  large  almost  as  the  largest 
of  ancestral  Elms,  and  is  a  splendid  object  when  in  full  bloom. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  high  and  steep  grassed 
terrace,  the  walk  on  the  summit  leading  to  the  south  side, 
where  a  semicircular  conservatory  adjoins  the  mansion,  at  the 
front  of  which  is  a  small  Itahan  flower  garden. 

The  conservatory  is  not  large  but  is  highly  attractive.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars,  up  which  are  trained  Cobea 
Ecandens  variegata,  which  is  conducted  round  the  circular 
framework  of  the  roof,  and  thence  descending  almost  to  the 
ground  forms  au  elegant  fringe.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
white  marble  vase  flanked  by  a  pair  of  Chinese  vases  of  great 
value,  one  of  these  containing  a  plant  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  the 
other  a  fine  specimen  of  Platycerium  alcicome.  At  the  base 
of  the  vases  are  plants  of  Maranta  zebrina.  The  two  beds  of 
the  conservatory  are  occupied  by  Camellias  in  pots,  and  are 
fringed  with  forced  shrubs  and  flowers.  Opposite  the  door  is 
a  gallery  of  Palms,  &o.,  which  completes  the  adornments  of 
the  structure.  From  the  terrace  looking  northwards  we  can 
appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  the  grand  lawn,  and  on  the 
opposite — the  carriage  frontage — the  effect  is  not  less  impos- 
ing. The  mansion,  which  is  a  magnificent  pile,  is  partly 
clothed  with  Magnolias,  and  is  ornamented  with  marble 
columns  and  statuary,  and  in  summer  Orange  trees  are  placed 
on  the  terrace  to  complete  the  ideal  Italian  picture.  It  is 
Italy  on  one  side,  England  on  the  other. 

We  are  now  on  a  capacious  and  perfect  plateau  of  gravel, 
and  rising  from  our  feet  and  receding  in  a  bold  sweep  is  an 
equally  capacious  lawn  leading  to  the  forest  of  Rhododendrons. 
The  effect  of  this  abrupt  yet  smoothly  rising  lawn  is  one  of 
dignity.  Consummate  boldness  of  design  are  here  apparent. 
There  is  no  sense  of  restriction,  no  cramping  or  crowding, 
but  a  noble  freedom  in  landscape  effect. 

From  this  point  we  traverse  a  winding  walk  which  skirts  the 
wood  out  of  which  the  pleasure  grounds  have  been  formed.  On 
the  left  is  the  almost  precipitous  lawn,  here  and  there  broken 
by  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  now  and  then  a  towering 
Conifer — a  Cryptomeria  or  Araucaria,  which  crown  this  bold 
bank  of  verdure.  Cryptomerias  are  40  feet  high,  Pinus  cepha- 
lonica  is  still  taller,  and  P.  Strobus  is  about  50  feet  from  the 
walk  to  its  summit.  On  the  right  of  this  walk  the  scene  is 
totally  different,  deep  dells  of  Rhododendrons  spreading  at 
our  feet,  affording  the  visitor  a  "  bird's-eye  view"  of  their  rich 
and  undulating  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Passing  on  the 
gardenesque  gradually  merges  into  the  wood  ;  the  Conifers 
are  less  prominent,  but  they  are  good.  We  find  Sciadopytis 
verticillata  with  its  distinct  terminal  whorls  quite  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  excellent  specimens  of  Pinuses  lasiocarpa, 
grandis,  &c.,  relieved  by  beds  of  Acer  negundo  and  grafted 
Acacias. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  newly  formed  glade  which  leads  to  the 
crest  of  the  wooded  hill,  and  below  stretches  Chart  Park 
belonging  to  the  estate.  Here  is  to  be  noted  some  noble 
timber — Oriental  Planes  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  perfectly  gigantic.  These  Cedars  alone  are  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see.  Some  are  straight  as  ship's  masts  and  as 
high,  others  are  gaunt  and  spreading,  their  trunks  girthing 
from  20  to  Sj  feet.  One  venerable  monarch  has  a  clear  stem 
of  7  or  8  feet,  from  which  rise  a  dozen  branches,  each  almost 


a  tree  in  itself.  This  tree  seems  matchless  of  its  kind.  But 
we  must  hasten  on. 

Regaining  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  enter  a  fine  avenue  of 
Limes,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  temple  ornamented  with 
antique  hieroplyphical  characters.  The  view  from  this  temple 
is  splendid.  The  bold  beauty  of  Deepdene  here  reaches  its 
climax.  On  one  side  is  the  picturesque  vale  of  Sussex,  and  on 
the  other  the  "  dene  " — the  great  natural  dell  which  has  given 
to  the  place  its  uame^"  Deepdene."  The  temple  is  at  the 
head  of  this  dell,  and  from  the  place  on  which  we  are  standing 
a  steep  and  dangerous-looking  flight  of  three  hundred  stone 
steps  leads  to  the  grassy  chasm  below.  The  body  of  the  dell 
is  a  smooth  lawn  fringed  with  irregular  groups  of  evergreens, 
from  which  rise,  like  two  rows  of  sentinels,  tall  thin  pyramids 
of  Spruce  Fir.  In  this  dell  are  the  caves  above  mentioned, 
numerous  antique  marbles — treasures  of  old  Rome — and  other 
strange  relics,  amongst  which  the  archseologist  might  revel, 
but  which  the  ordinary  gardener  can  scarcely  appreciate. 
He  can,  however,  appreciate  the  Bamboo  (Bambusa  arundi- 
naria),  growing  as  if  in  its  Indian  home,  its  hundred  canes 
rising  to  a  height  of  15  feet.  Here  also  are  fine  examples  of 
the  "  Smoke  Tree"  or  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus),  and  a  fino 
specimen,  bearing  cones,  of  Abies  Alberta.  Parallel  with  this 
dell,  and  many  feet  above  it,  is  a  fine  contrasting  feature — a 
grove  of  Beeches,  their  clean  trunks  rising  from  a  carpet  of 
dense  green  moss,  a  striking  change  and  pleasing. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  acres  of  Rhododendrons,  which 
compose  the  undergrowth  of  the  wood  and  are  the  staple 
evergreens  of  this  fine  place.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  millions  of  them  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The 
seedlings  come  up  thick  as  grass,  and  are  counted  as  of  little 
more  value  than  the  most  common  herbage.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  rich  in  vegetable  matter  by  decayed  leaves,  and  rests  on 
a  subsoil  of  greensand — soil  which  no  peat  can  equal  for  grow- 
ing these  finest  of  all  evergreens  in  sumptuous  luxuriance. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  rosery  embowered  in  the  wood, 
of  the  thriving  j'oung  pinetum,  and  many  other  points  and 
features  of  interest.  These  must  be  passed  over,  as  also  must 
the  kitchen  garden  and  glass  structures  in  one  general  sentence. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  six  acres  in  extent,  is  good  and  well 
cropped,  and  the  houses  are  filled  with  table  and  other  decora- 
tive plants ;  also  Vines  and  Peaches,  which  produce  good  crops 
of  fruit.  'These  departments  are  quite  overshadowed  by  the 
great  natural  beauties  of  Deepdene,  beauties  which  are  being 
ever  increased  by  the  undoubted  high  taste  of  Mrs.  Hops  and 
the  equally  undoubted  ability  of  her  gardener,  Mr.  Burnett. 

This  -is  a  mere  casual  glance — a  condensed  account — of 
these  attractive  grounds,  which  afford  scenes  which  haunt  the 
memory — the  lawns,  the  trees,  the  mounds,  and  the  striking 
dells  of  Deendene. — J.  W. 


DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA  IN    TASMANIA. 

As  a  reader  of  your  Journal  in  Tasmania,  I  was  struck  when 
perusing  an  ai-ticle  in  your  issue  of  June  24th,  1875,  upon 
"  Tree  Ferns,"  and  could  not  help  noticing  the  great  difference 
between  those  grown  in  England  and  those  growing  wild  in 
Tasmania.  At  the  time  of  reading  the  article  above  referred 
to,  I  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  into  the  bush,  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  tree  Fern  in  its  natural  state. 
After  traveUing  about  twelve  miles  through  a  Mimosa  and 
Cassuarina  scrub,  we  came  to  the  river  Piper,  crossing  which 
our  route  lay  through  a  valley  which  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
was  a  beautiful  natural  fernery,  in  which  were  many  of  the 
commoner  varieties  of  Ferns,  principally  Adiantum,Blechnum, 
Gleichenia,  Doodia,  and  Pteris ;  scattered  about  in  tingle 
specimens  and  in  clumps  were  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Dick- 
sonia  antarotica  with  very  good  effect,  as  the  dark  background 
of  the  scrub  contrasted  favourably  with  the  dark  brown  trunks 
and  their  green  fronds. 

Upon  leaving  our  track  we  entered  a  steep-sided  gully,  and 
here  a  grand  sight  awaited  us.  We  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  Dicksonias.  Upon  going  higher  up  the  gully  where 
the  Ferns  had  escaped  the  bush  fires,  the  fronds  were  so  close 
that  we  could  not  see  the  sky  in  any  direction.  We  took  the 
dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  larger  plants  and  found  them 
25  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  lowest  fronds ;  circum- 
ference at  2  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet  4  inches;  length  of 
the  fronds  12  feet.  Many  of  the  large  trunks  were  covered 
with  a  small  species  of  HymenophyUum  with  very  transparent 
frouls  giving  them  a  very  pretty  appearance.  There  were 
many  old  trunks  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  had   been 
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broken  down  by  the  falling  of  trees,  but  had  Btarted  to  grow 
again  and  looked  as  healthy  as  any  of  them.  The  whole  gully 
wa?  a  vast  fernery  without  any  of  the  stifiaesB  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  ferneries  at  home.  The  Ferns  were  the 
picture  of  health,  the  foliage  of  the  Dioksonias  being  much 
darker  than  we  ever  remember  seeing  it  at  home. 

In  two  or  three  instances  we  saw  where  the  trunks  had 
been  thrown  across  the  creeks  so  as  to  form  a  bridge ;  still 
even  there  they  were  growing  again  with  vigour  and  looking 
very  pretty  indeed,  although  the  settlers  do  not  think  so.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  for  th-m  to  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner 
to  anyone  who  has  seen  them  growing  in  England  and  knows 
how  they  are  valued  there.  The  fronds  are  largely  nsed  here 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  very  effective  when  inter- 
spersed with  flowers. 

From  the  localities  in  which  the  Dioksonias  grow  in  Tas- 
mania we  believe  they  would  grow  in  a  cooler  temperature 
than  is  generally  considered  necessary  at  home,  for  in  the 
winter  here  they  are  frequently  exposed  to  frosts. — P.  W., 
Launceston,  Tasmania. 

[The  Editors  hope  that  yon  will  favour  them  with  more 
such  interesting  notes.] 


PEARS   AND   THEIR   CULTURE.— No.  3. 

The  conditions  under  which  Pears  are  cultivated  here  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Soil. — A  thin,  poor,  light,  ferruginous  sandy  loam,  enriched 
with  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure.  Sewage  is  also 
used  occasionally  in  summer. 

Climate. — Judging  from  five  years'  experience,  and  from  Mr. 
Prince's  book  on  the  climate  of  Uckfield,  which  is  really  a  most 
valuable  and  elaborate  meteorological  record  for  this  district 
from  1843  to  1870,  I  may  safely  venture  to  assert  that  the 
climate  is  a  favourable  one.  To  render  the  observation  really 
valuable  I  should  add  that  the  position  of  the  fruit  garden  is 
an  elevated  one,  well  sheltered  by  trees  on  all  sides,  and  sloping 
gently  from  north  to  south.  It  has  a  thorough  and  ef&cient 
system  of  drainage,  which  doubtless  has  a  favourable  effect 
upon  the  temperature,  it  having  a  mean  elevation  of  quite  2° 
above  that  of  a  valley  running  parallel  to  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  about  100  feet  below  it. 

Teees. — The  trees  are  trained  in  the  form  of  pyramids, 
palmetto  verriers,  and  diagonal  cordons.  Summer-pruning  is 
practised  in  moderation — not  rigorously,  each  tree  being  treated 
according  to  its  condition  and  apparent  requirements ;  a  very 
vigorous  tree  being  pruned  or  pinched  two  or  three  times,  a 
less  vigorous  one  perhaps  not  more  than  once,  and  a  weakly 
one  not  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  shoots  are  always  pruned  twice 
during  the  season  of  growth,  and  the  third  shoot  is  snlfered  to 
grow  unchecked  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  it 
receives  a  twist  near  its  base,  and  is  left  hanging  downwards 
without  being  broken  off,  thus  causing  the  bottom  buds  to 
become  full  and  plump  without  starting  into  growth,  which 
they  would  do  if  the  shoot  had  been  cut  off. 

Let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  compare  the  two  plans, 
for  the  matter  is  important.  By  twisting  (really  crippling) 
the  shoot,  and  leaving  it  pendant  from  its  own  base,  its  tissues 
are  so  much  bruised  that  the  action  of  the  sap  in  the  part 
suspended  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  stopped ;  the  buds  at  the 
base,  immediately  below  the  injured  (twisted)  part  receive 
therefore  a  proportionate  increase  of  nourishment,  causing 
them  to  become  so  strong  as  to  ensure  a  robust  free  growth  in 
the  following  spring.  The  embryo  fruit  buds  also  derive  much 
benefit  from  this  timely  concentration  of  vigour  or  turning  of 
the  tree's  resources  to  the  best  account.  If  we  continue  to  pinch 
off  the  points  of  the  shoots  late  in  August,  we  then  induce  an 
untimely  growth,  too  late  to  attain  maturity  either  in  size  or 
substance,  and  I  very  much  fear  often  giving  rise  to  false 
alarms  concerning  the  fruit  prospects  of  the  ensuing  season — at 
any  rate  false  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  mature  growth  of  well- 
managed  trees. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  results  which  attend  a  rigid 
routine  of  close-pinching,  that  stopping  of  every  growing  shoot 
at  its  second  or  third  leaf  which  has  been  so  much  practised. 
The  effect  is  really  very  similar  to  that  which  results  from  the 
repeated  clipping  of  a  hedge.  I  have  seen  many  a  pyramid 
tree,  of  which  its  close  compact  surface  was  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  of  a  well-kept  hedge.  Such  trees  are  certainly 
symmetrioal,  but  they  are  nothing  else.  Their  ntUity  is 
almost  destroyed,  for  they  yield  but  little  fruit.  Now,  this 
faulty  practice  is  most  deplorable,  because  there  is  not  the 


slightest  necessity  for  it.  Symmetry  and  utility  need  not 
clash.  Why,  indeed,  thonid  they  be  antagonistic?  The  sole 
end  and  aim  of  scientific  fruit  culture  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  fine  fruit  in  a  given  space.  Applied  to  a 
pyramid  it  resolves  itself  into  imparting  a  symmetrical  outline 
to  a  cone-like  form,  consisting  of  a  main  stem  famished  with 
branches  from  its  base  upwards  ;  not  crowded,  but  far  enough 
apart  to  give  such  full  play  to  light  and  air  among  the  foliage 
that  each  branch  may  become  clothed  with  lateral  growths, 
really  spurs,  capable  of  bearing  fruit  along  its  entire  length. 
To  do  this  in  the  best  manner  training  must  be  resorted  to 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  tree's  growth.  When  the  trees 
are  numerous  this  becomes  a  serious  business,  making  heavy 
demands  upon  one's  time ;  but  it  must  receive  timely  atten- 
tion, and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  neglect  of  a  single  season 
when  the  trees  are  young  will  leave  its  impress  upon  them  as 
long  as  they  exist.  During  the  training  every  ligature  should 
be  examined  daring  the  season  of  growth.  The  stem  and 
branches  of  a  robust  young  tree  increase  in  bulk  with  such 
surprising  rapidity  that  a  fastening  which  was  quite  loose  when 
put  on  may  be  found  buried  in  the  bark  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two. 

Root-pruning  is  in  my  opinion  most  beneficial  when  regarded 
as  a  remedy  for  barrenness.  Applied  at  stated  periods  indis- 
criminately it  is  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good.  Where  is 
the  necessity  for  it  when  a  tree  is  not  rampant  and  is  annu- 
ally developing  more  fruit  buds  ?  If  you  want  sensational 
crops  on  small  trees  prune  the  roots,  but  do  not  expect  very 
fine  fruit  or  long-lived  healthy  trees  to  ensue.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable when  dwarf  trees  are  required  for  very  small  gardens  ; 
but  even  in  such  instances  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  lesser 
number  of  trees  farther  apart,  and  let  them  become  really  fine 
specimens.  There  is  always  plenty  of  room  upwards  ;  more- 
over, you  will  obtain  more  and  better  fruit  oH  one  large  tree 
than  off  half  a  dozen  small  trees.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunder- 
stood here.  By  large  I  mean  trees  of  10  or  12  feet  high,  and 
with  a  base  of  0  or  8  feet  in  diameter ;  by  small  I  mean  those 
absurd  scrubs  about  the  size  of  a  respectable  Gooseberry  bush, 
or  with  a  stem  4  or  5  feet  high,  bearing  perchance  a  dozen 
fruit,  and  which  are  sometimes  actually  exhibited  as  examples 
of  the  effects  of  root-pruning. 

I  wiU  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  of  the  Pears 
which  have  produced  enough  fruit  here  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  list 
must  not  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  one  of 
even  the  most  choice  kinds,  as  it  comprises  only  a  few  of  the 
collection.  It  possesses,  however,  an  uncommon  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  trees  were  planted  before 
1871,  and  that  a  full  crop  of  almost  every  sort  named  was 
obtained  last  year  without  root-pruning. 

Desire  Cornelis.^Thia  is  a  comparatively  new  Pear  not  yet 
in  general  cultivation.  The  tree  was  planted  in  1871,  and  is 
on  the  Quince  stock.  The  growth  is  robust,  but  not  very  free, 
somewhat  loose  and  spreading  in  habit,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  early  fertiliiy,  having  produced  some  good  fruit  in  1874  and 
1875.  The  fruit  is  handsome,  large  and  tapering,  very  sweet, 
melting,  juicy,  and  tender — precisely  what  might  be  termed  a 
refreshing  Pear,  and  as  such  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
September  varieties. 

Comte  de  Lamy. — This  answers  well  upon  the  Quince.  Ths 
growth  is  thin  but  robust,  requiring  rather  close  pruning  to 
induce  a  free  lateral  growth.  The  medium-sized  pale  yellow 
fruit  is  not  handsome  in  appearance,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  delicious  of  October  Pears.  White,  juicy,  melting, 
tender,  of  a  sweet,  rich,  and  eminently  delicious  flavour,  it 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden. 

Doyenne  Boussoch. — This  answers  well  as  an  espalier  upon 
the  free  stock.  The  growth  is  free  and  robust,  but  fruit  buds 
have  not  jet  been  plentiful.  The  fruit  was  almost  ripe  when 
gathered  on  the  4th  of  last  October.  It  is  very  large,  round, 
and  handsome,  with  a  tinge  of  crimson  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  flesh  is  white,  with  a  sweet,  brisk,  and  tolerably  rich 
flavour  and  an  agreeable  aroma.     A  fine  Pear. 

Duchesse  d'Orleans. — A  handsome  pyramid  of  this  on  the 
Quince  has  a  very  stout  erect  growth,  upon  which  spurs  cluster 
thickly.  It  had  a  good  crop  last  year.  The  first  gathering 
was  made  October  4th,  and  the  la^t  five  days  later.  It  was  fit 
for  table  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  fruit  is  large  and  taper- 
ing, something  in  the  way  of  Marie  Louise,  with  flesh  of  a 
yellow  tinge,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  piquant  acidulous  flavour 
and  a  delicious  aroma.    An  excellent  variety. 
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Fondante  d'Automne. — This  is  in  a  thriving  condition  upon 
the  free  stock  trained  to  a  west  wall.  The  fine  large  handsome 
fruit  gathered  tn  October  Cth  was  ripe  on  the  10th.  It  has 
very  white  flesh  of  most  delicious  flavour,  and  is  one  of  our 
best  October  Pears. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — This  well-known  Pear  is  a  general 
favourite,  and  deservedly  so.  A  pair  of  fine  pyramids  on  the 
free  stock  have  exhibited  a  decided  tendency  to  canker  both 
in  the  branches  and  fruit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  soil  has 
much  influence  in  this  matter,  and  hope  to  effect  a  core  by 
enriching  it. 

TJrhaniste. — Tbia  has  in  four  years  formed  a  very  handsome 
pyramid  on  the  Qaince.  It  had  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent 
fruit  last  year,  which  was  gathered  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of 
October,  and  was  ripe  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  continuing 
in  good  condition  throughout  November.  The  fruit  is  large, 
handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour;  the  rich,  juicy,  melting, 
white  flesh  having  that  delicate  aroma  that  is  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  connoisseur. 

Marie  Louise. — This  fine  old  sort  answers  well  upon  the 
Quince,  but  it  is,  I  think,  quite  superseded  by  Duchesse 
d'Orleans. 

Suffolk  Thorn. — A  pair  of  fine  pyramids  of  this  on  free 
stocks  had  good  crops  last  year.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  juicy,  and 
has  some  aroma,  but  is  quite  second-rate  in  flavour.  It  was 
ripe  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  in  good  condition  throughout 
November. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice  forms  a  noble  pyramid  quickly  upon  the 
Quince ;  its  robust  free  growth  is  very  erect,  and  has  an  abun- 
dant lateral  growth,  the  thickly  clustering  spurs  being  full  of 
promise.  Its  fine  large  fruit  gathered  last  year  October  16th 
was  quite  ripe  on  November  12  th.  It  is  a  most  delicious  Pear, 
very  sweet,  rich,  melting,  and  juicy ;  quite  a  leading  variety 
among  late  autumn  kinds.  It  is  also  doing  well  on  the  free 
stock  against  a  west  wall. 

Dana's  Hovey. — The  only  tree  of  this  delicious  little  Pear 
is  an  oblique  cordon  planted  in  1864,  and  was  laden  with  fruit 
last  year.  The  fruit  is  small  and  very  handsome,  wonderfully 
juicy  and  sweet,  with  an  aroma  of  extraordinary  richness.  It 
is  a  veritable  sweetmeat,  and  its  value  is  all  the  greater  from 
the  fact  of  its  keeping  good  quite  six  weeks  after  it  is  ripe. 
Fruit  which  was  gathered  on  October  25th  and  was  quite  ripe 
on  November  29th,  was  pronounced  "most  delicious"  on 
January  9th.  I  should  add  that  the  tree  is  one  of  the  Saw- 
bridgeworth  "  double-worked"  specimens,  which  probably  has 
some  influence  upon  its  fertility. 

Red  Doyenne. — This  forms  a  handsome  and  most  prolific 
pyramid  on  the  Qaince.  In  my  fruit  book  I  find  the  following 
entries  for  1875  :— "  Gathered  from  October  8th  to  15th  a  good 
crop  of  handsome  fruit,  much  cracked  upon  the  outer  branches. 
November  2Qd  ripe,  very  sweet,  rich,  juicy,  and  somewhat 
crisp ;  very  aromatic.  An  excellent  Pear."  "  November  6th 
I  have  again  tasted  this  Pear,  and  find  it  a  delicious  melting 
fruit,  quite  devoid  of  the  crispness  which  was  so  perceptible  on 
the  2nd.  This  shows  what  a  material  difference  a  few  days 
make." 

Doyenne  Defais. — The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  very  sweet,  rich, 
and  melting,  with  a  delicious  aroma.  A  robust  pyramid  on 
the  Quince  planted  in  1871  had  an  abundant  crop  last  year, 
but  quite  two-thirds  of  it  were  spoilt  by  cracking.  It  was 
gathered  at  the  same  time  as  Bed  Doyennfi,  and  was  a  few 
days  longer  in  coming  to  maturity. 

Beurre  Super/in. — The  fruit  of  a  vigorous  espalier  of  this  on 
the  Pear  stock  was  gathered  on  October  15th,  and  was  ripe  in 
the  first  week  of  November.  It  is  of  large  size,  melting,  juicy, 
and  with  a  singularly  rich  piquant  acid  flavour.  A  most 
delicious  Pear. 

Deux  Saurs. — This  is  also  an  espalier  upon  the  Pear.  The 
fruit  ripening  by  the  end  of  November  was  quite  third-rate  in 
flavour. 

Beurre  Clairgcau  is  growing  here  in  the  form  of  cordons, 
palmetto  verriere,  and  pyramids,  on  free  stocks  and  on  the 
Quince,  answering  best  upon  the  free  stock.  The  magnificent 
fruit  is  large,  long  and  tapering,  of  a  briglit  yellow,  and 
beautifully  flushed  with  rosy  crimson  on  the  exposed  side.  It 
is  very  sweet,  rich,  and  juicy,  and  has  a  delicious  aroma.  Most 
of  the  fruit  was  gathered  on  October  12th,  and  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  table  throughout  November. 

Huyshe's  Victoria  answers  well  upon  the  Quince,  developing 
an  early  tendency  to  fertility,  cropping  well  both  on  pyramids 
and  cordons.  The  fruit  has  a  sweet,  piquant,  and  slightly 
acidulous  flavour,  with  a  pleasant  aroma.    Gathered  on  Octo- 


ber 19th,  it  was  ripe  on  November  16th.  It  is  an  excellent 
Pear. 

Besi  Vaet. — This  is  also  upon  the  Quince.  Its  growth  is 
free,  robust,  and  somewhat  spreading  in  habit.  The  round 
and  not  unhandsome  fruit  is  of  medium  size.  It  requires  a 
warm  room  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection,  and  is  quite  worthy 
of  it,  for  it  is  then  of  delicious  flavour,  sweet,  juicy,  and  rich, 
with  a  slight  yet  most  agreeable  acidity,  resembling  a  good 
Chaumontel,  but  decidedly  superior  to  it.  Last  year  the  crop 
was  gathered  on  October  12th,  the  first  ripe  fruit  being  fit  for 
table  on  November  18th.  It  may  be  had  in  good  condition 
till  January. 

Jewess  forms  a  fine  symmetrical  pyramid  upon  the  Quince. 
Its  erect  growth  is  stout,  and  thickly  set  with  spurs.  The 
fruit  has  flesh  of  a  yellow  tinge,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  delicious. 
A  Pear  of  the  highest  excellence.  Gathered  on  October  27th, 
and  ripe  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

Millot  de  Nancy. — The  growth  of  this  Pear  upon  the  Quince 
is  of  medium  strength,  erect,  and  somewhat  thinly  set  with 
spurs.  Its  fruit  was  ripe  last  season  on  November  18th,  of 
medium  size,  sweet,  juicy,  melting,  and  with  a  pleasant  brisk 
acidulous  flavour.     A  valuable  Pear. 

Comtc  de  Flandre. — This  fine  Pear  is  so  prolific  upon  the 
Quince  as  to  become  crippled  and  stunted  when  quite  young 
from  overbearing  if  the  fruit,  which  almost  invariably  sets 
freely,  be  not  thinned.  It  is  a  large  pyriform  fruit,  very  sweet, 
juicy,  and  melting,  but  not  rich.  From  its  hardiness, fertility, 
and  the  large  size  of  its  handsome  fruit  it  would  doubtless 
prove  a  profitable  sort  to  grow  for  market. 

Fondante  de  Malines. — This  is  upon  the  free  stock.  The 
fruit  was  gathered  on  October  19  th,  and  was  ripe  on  Novem- 
ber 24th.  It  was  sweet  and  very  juicy,  but  had  very  little 
aroma. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie. — A  handsome  pyramid  of  this  upon  the 
Quince  is  full  of  promise,  the  branches  are  very  robust,  and 
are  thickly  set  with  spurs.  It  produced  some  fruit  last  year, 
gathered  October  15th  and  ripe  the  last  week  in  November. 
It  is  large  and  very  delicious,  juicy,  rich,  and  melting.  A  good 
Pear. 

Eyewood. — A  couple  of  fine  pyramids  of  this  upon  free 
stocks  had  a  little  fine  fruit  last  year,  gathered  October  19th 
and  ripe  throughout  November.  Very  musky  in  flavour  and 
with  much  acidity.     Quite  a  second-rate  Pear. 

Knight's  Monarch. — This  has  formed  excellent  pyramids 
both  on  the  Quince  and  free  stock,  and,  strange  to  say,  those 
on  the  free  stock  were  laden  with  a  full  crop  last  year,  while 
upon  the  Quince  there  was  not  half  a  crop.  Much  watchful- 
ness and  care  are  necessary  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity, 
some  of  it  being  ready  to  gather  long  before  the  others,  so  that 
the  gathering  often  extends  over  an  entire  month.  The  pro- 
cess of  ripening  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this,  the  earliest 
fruit  being  ripe  early  in  December,  while  the  latest  may  not 
be  flt  for  table  till  March.  Its  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and 
when  fully  ripe  is  very  juicy,  melting,  and  sweet,  with  a 
pleasant  aroma.     A  most  useful  Pear. — Edwaed  Ldckhubsi. 


OUB  BORDER  FLOWERS— DAFFODILS. 

"  Spring's  delights  are  all  reviving,"  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  treated  to  a  grand  display  of  this 
charming  tribe  of  spring-blooming  plants.  Daffodils  are  often 
met  with  and  greeted  with  a  heaity  welcome,  but  they  are  not 
seen  in  half  such  numbers  as  their  merits  deserve.  The  Poet's 
Narcissus,  Narcissus  posticus,  ought  to  be  largely  grown  about 
our  wilderness  scenery  and  iu  shrubbery  borders ;  but  to  see 
Daffodils  to  perfection  we  must  find  the  places  where  they 
exist  by  the  thousand — I  had  almost  said  by  the  acre — and  a 
sight  of  that  description  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus  so  seen  cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  I 
have  seen  a  similar  plantation  of  the  great  double  Daffodil, 
but  whether  they  had  been  planted  or  escaped  from  a  garden 
I  am  unable  to  say.  They  are  in  a  grass  fleld  in  all  their 
grandeur. 

Polyanthus  Narcissuses  are  also  most  useful,  as  Soleil  d'Or, 
Bazelman  Major,  and  other  sorts,  not  only  for  pot  culture  but 
for  garden  decoration.  They  are  so  accommodating  that  they 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation  we  choose  to  give  them, 
provided  we  allow  them  light  and  moisture.  Many  of  them  do 
us  good  service  both  indoors  and  out,  being  not  only  beautiful 
but  sweet.  The  Tazetta  or  Polyanthus  Narcissus  is  said  to 
have  reached  us  from  Spain  as  far  back  as  1597,  and  has  lost 
none  of  its  charms  from  age  or  change.    There  are  the  Jonquil0, 
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too,  that  hold  a  prominent  place  in  onr  estimation,  beinp;  alike 
nscful  for  in  or  ont-door  work.  The  dwarf  Naroiaeua  Ajnx  is 
also  a  very  attractive  border  plant.  A  mixture  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  welUdeoomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  sand  or  lime 
rubbish,  will  afford  them  a  suitable  element  to  develops  them- 
selves in.  They  may  be  increased  by  seed  and  division  after 
they  have  matured  their  growth. — Veritas. 


CULTURE  OF  THE   HYDRANGEA. 

Hydringeas  are  amongst  the  most  eiifeotivo  of  decorative 
plants  duriug  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  I  allude 
now  to  those  small  plants  with  large  heads  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  such  rare  perfection  in  Covent  Garden  from  April  to  July. 
Plants  are  frequently  seen  in  5-inch  pots  having  stems  about 
a  foot  high,  and  with  flower  heads  fully  a  foot  in  diameter. 
These  flowers  continue  in  beauty  for  several  weeks,  and  are 
very  attractive.  These  plants  are  deservedly  popular  for  the 
adornment  of  rooms  and  conservatories,  and  being  of  easy  cul- 
ture they  should  be  extensively  grown.  Such  plants  as  I 
allude  to  are  produced  as  follows  : — 

For  early-bloomiug  plHnts  the  present  is  the  best  time  to 
insert  the  cuttings,  of  which  you  will  find  an  abundance  spring- 
ing up  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  I  place  them  singly  into 
thumb-pots,  iu  equal  parts  of  losm  and  leaf  mould  with  a 
little  sand,  and  plunge  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  will 
soon  root,  after  which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
till  they  are  well  estiblished.  They  should  then  be  repotted 
into48-Bized  pots  ;  pot  very  firmly,  using  two  parts  of  loam  to 
one  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  place  them  in  an  exposed 
situation  iu  the  open  air,  and  there  let  them  remain  till  the 
autumn  frosts  cut  the  foliage  o£f.  They  must  then  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  till  they  are  wanted  for  forcing.  When  the 
flower  trusses  appear  the  plants  must  be  well  supplied  with 
mannre  water  till  the  flower*  begin  to  show  colour. 

Plants  for  blooming  later  may  be  provided  by  inserting  the 
cuttings  early  iu  June,  when  they  should  be  put  into  small 
pots  and  plunged  in  a  close  cold  frame  till  they  are  rooted, 
when  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether.  They  must 
not  be  repotted  until  after  Christmas.  These  will  not  require 
nearly  so  much  mimure  water  as  the  spring-propagated,  and 
they  will  last  in  bloom  a  much  longer  time.  Many  gardeners 
have  failures  with  Hydrangeas,  which  I  think  is  due  to  the 
plants  not  being  in  an  exposed  situation  during  the  summer 
months,  which  will  cause  them  to  become  drawn  and  weakly, 
and  the  consequence  is  when  they  start  them  they  have 
nothing  but  leggy  plants  and  small  heads  of  flowers. — A.  Y. 

[We  have  inquiries  as  to  changing  the  colour  of  tho  flowers 
of  Hydrangeas — having  the  flowers  pink  or  blue  as  desired. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  solution  of  alum  applied  to  the  roots 
will  change  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  that  a  mixture  of 
iron  fiUngs  in  the  soil  has  the  same  effect.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  these  or  other  experi- 
ments with  Hydrangeas.] 


MYRSIPHYLLUM  ASPAEAG0IDE3. 

This  plant  is  noticed  on  page  238  as  being  largely  grown  in 
America,  and  is  recommended  aa  one  of  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  grown  for  affording  delicate  sprays  for  associating  with 
out  flowers.  The  plant  and  its  cultivation  is  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows by  Mr.  Fithian  in  the  American  "  Gardener's  Monthly."- 

"  This  beautiful  plant,  commonly  known  as  Smilax,  is 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  word  Myrsiphyllum  means 
myrrh-scented.  It  is  now  used  iu  the  cities  for  decorating, 
and  as  affording  green  sprays  for  bouquets  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  by  our  city  florists. 

"  It  is  very  easily  cultivated,  the  seed  being  sown  in  boxes  of 
light  but  rich  soil  in  August,  and  placed  in  a  close  and  shaded 
greenhouse.  I  saw  at  one  time  seed  sown  in  two  boxes,  one 
box  being  placed  in  a  close  house,  the  seed  in  it  germinating 
very  well ;  the  other  box  was  put  in  a  hotbed,  the  heat  being 
95";  there  it  remained  for  eight  weeks,  only  five  or  six  seeds 
germinating.  Supposing  the  balance  of  the  seed  had  decayed, 
the  box  was  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  and  placed  with  the  first 
box.  In  less  than  a  week  every  Eeed  germinated  and  grew  at 
a  rapid  rate,  the  plants  soon  outstripping  those  in  the  first 
box.  When  large  enough  the  seedlings  should  be  potted-off 
in  2-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  and  kept  growing 
until  early  spring,  when  they  want  a  rest,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  they  belong  to  the  Lily  family.    After  gradually 


drying  place  them  under  the  bench,  taming  the  pota  on  their 

sides. 

"  The  1st  of  August  they  will  begin  to  show  life  by  throwing 
up  long  slender  shoots  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  looking 
somewhat  like  Asparagus.  They  are  now  just  one  year  old, 
and  want  planting-out  or  potting.  If  they  are  desired  for  cut 
flowers  by  all  means  plant  them  out ;  they  are  tremendous 
feeders— requiring  plenty  of  room  and  water  to  bring  them 
to  purfeotiou.  Plant  iu  soil  composed  of  two  parts  rich  ma  - 
nure,  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  old  sods,  and  one  part 
sand.  Give  plenty  of  water,  never  allowing  them  to  become 
dry;  their  two  greatest  enemies  are  drought  and  red  spider, 
either  of  which  causes  them  to  drop  their  leaves,  and  then 
they  are  worthless  for  cut  flowers.  Each  plant  will  throw  up 
six  or  eight  shoots,  and  will  need  strings  to  hold  them  up  ; 
twine  three  or  four  shoots  to  one  string,  and  when  they  have 
grown  to  the  height  of  5  or  G  feet  they  are  ready  for  maikst. 

"  After  they  are  all  out  dry-off  gradually,  and  give  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  fine  but  strong  manure.  Each  following  year 
they  will  increase  in  value,  throwing  up  more  and  stronger 
shoots.  While  growing  they  should  be  often  syringed  and 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure  after  being  diluted. 
The  second  winter  from  seed  they  will  flower  and  produce  seed. 
The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  very  fragrant  though  small. 
The  berry  grows  to  the  size  of  an  English  Pea,  and  when  ripe 
— in  August — is  a  light  red  colour,  containing  three  or  four 
seeds  which  are  hard  and  black." 


APPLICATION   OF   MANURE. 

I  AM  glad  the  above  subject  has  received  the  notice  it 
deserves.  "J.  B.  K."  a^ks  if  the  manure  was  used  fresh  from 
the  stables,  or  in  a  half  or  wholly  decayed  state.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  manure  I  used  was  about  half  decayed,  and 
I  find  it  better  to  have  it  dug  into  the  ground  iu  dry  weather. 

I  intend  manuring  a  plot  this  spring ;  one  half  with  old  hot- 
bed manure,  and  the  other  with  fresh  manure  from  the  stable, 
the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  until  a 
convenient  time  to  dig  it  in.  The  result  of  which  experiment 
I  hops  to  give  at  a  future  time. 

I  have  noticed  several  times  where  meadows  have  been  top- 
dressed  immediately  after  the  hay  was  carried  off,  that  it  could 
be  seen  to  a  foot  where  the  manure  was  applied  even  when 
there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain  fall  on  it  for  weeks  after  it 
was  spread. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  learn  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  London  market  gardeners,  or  of  other  large  towns, 
where  they  cart  home  fresh  manure,  whether  they  prefer  using 
it  in  a  fresh  state  or  in  a  more  decomposed  state. — W.  Graves. 


NOTES  o.v  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Potting  Plants. — No  doubt  villa  gardeners  are  often,  through 
being  pressed  for  time,  compelled  to  do  their  work  in  a  hurry; 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  sowing  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  it  is 
not  so  serious  a  matter,  because  if  in  the  morning  the  soil  can 
be  canght  iu  a  fit  state  the  seeds  may  be  sown  and  just  roughly 
covered  in,  while  the  finishing  part  may  be  left  for  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  very  little,  if  any,  difference  will  be  seen  in  the  crop 
from  those  differently  treated.  In  the  case  above  mentioned, 
and  which  I  know  often  happens  with  amateurs,  the  soil  must 
be  raked  over  before  the  seeds  germinate,  or  probably  some 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  crop. 

In  the  case  of  potting  plants  more  or  less  of  this  work  has  to 
be  done  at  all  times  in  the  year,  and  it  is  all-important  that 
dryish  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  stock  of  this  should  be  under 
cover.  I  do  not  agree  with  soil,  such  as  loam  and  peat  for  in- 
stance, being  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  it  becomes  quite 
dried  up,  but  moderately  dry  is  what  I  mean ;  even  dry  sand 
does  not  work  up  with  a  very  dry  loam  so  well  as  one  moderately 
moist.  It  has  been  said  by  experienced  gardeners  that  if  when 
a  soil  is  mixed  and  some  of  it  pressed  tight  in  the  hand,  and  if 
when  left  to  itself  it  suddenly  falls  to  pieces,  that  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  potting.  I  think  so  too,  for  it  will  not  be  too  binding 
when  pressed  into  the  pot,  and  vet  it  will  go  close  enough  to- 
gether for  the  roots  to  become  affixed  in  it. 

Now  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  as  long  as  possible  in  that  state, 
the  pots  must  be  quite  clean  at  the  time  of  using ;  if  any  par- 
ticles of  earth  cling  to  the  sides  they  must  be  washed  out  or 
they  will  turn  the  fresh  soil  sour,  and  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 
A  pot  should  not  bo  used  when  wet  or  damp,  because  this  will 
cause  precisely  what  we  want  to  avoid — the  soil  will  adhere  to 
the  pot  and  soon  become  unfit  for  the  roots  to  grow  iu ;  and  if 
at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  turn  that  plant  out  of  the  pot  for 
examination,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  tearing  most 
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of  the  roots  to  pieces,  as  much  of  the  soil  containing  the  roots 
wOl  be  left  at  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Good  drainage  comes  next.  I  dare  say  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  drainage  must  vary  in  quantity  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pots  and  the  sort  of  soil  to  be  need.  For  instance, 
if  all  loam  and  sand  is  used  there  would  be  no  harm  in  placing 
more  drainage  in  the  pots  to  take  off  the  w  iter  than  if  lighter 
soil  was  used.  I  ought  to  mention  that  pots  should  be  kept 
clean  outside  as' well  as  inside,  not  only  for  appearance  sake  but 
also  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant,  especially  if  that  plant  is 
an  expensive  Camellia,  Heath,  or  Azalea.  The  pores  of  the  pot 
should  not  be  stopped  up  from  accumulations  of  green  filth  such 
as  are  seen  on  sj  many  pots  when  they  are  negltcted. 

The  spring  ia  the  time  when  most  potting  is  done,  because 
most  plants  have  a  season's  growth  before  them,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  better  to  keep  a  plant  rather  cramped  at  the  roota  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  for  too  much  pot  room  then  would  involve 
injury,  because  the  root  and  branches  are  in  most  oases  less 
active  at  that  period  than  in  the  summer. 

Pruning  and  potting  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  safest  to  prune  first ;  then,  when  the  plant  has  burst  its  buds, 
such  as  the  Fuchsia  and  most  other  deciduous  plants,  then  pot- 
ting may  be  done,  because  through  the  plant  breaking  into  leaf 
the  roots  become  active  and  are  more  capable  of  taking  hold  of 
fresh  soil.  Softwooded  plants  such  as  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
young  Fuchsias,  and  Cinerarias,  often  require  shifting  into  a 
larger  pot  when  no  prnning  is  needed ;  these  are  what  I  call  one- 
eeason  plants.  The  object  is  to  obtain  as  large  a  plant  as  pos- 
sible before  it  flowers ;  and  a  pretty  sure  guide  when  such  plants 
require  pot  room  and  nourishment  is  when  the  roots  show  freely 
on  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  But  there  is  a  varia- 
tion from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Cineraria  or  Calceolaria. 
If  lar^e  healthy  plants  are  wanted  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  show  their  roots,  for  this  causes  the  stems  to  become  hard 
and  throw  up  flowers  prematurely.  These  plants  must  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  if  the  soil  is  fairly  studded  with  roots  larger 
pots  must  be  afforded  them. 

Hardwooded  plants  of  the  Azalea,  Camellia,  Heath,  and 
Myrtle  type,  which  only  require  potting  once  a-year,  should  not 
be  potted  till  after  flowering  and  when  a  fair  amount  of  fresh 
growth  has  been  made  In  the  case  of  Camellias  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  time  to  pot  them.  Some 
say  the  roots  are  in  the  greatest  activity  when  the  branches  are 
making  growth,  and  others  say  it  is  when  the  bloom  buds  are 
well  set,  and  therefore  the  potting  ought  to  be  done  then.  I 
agree  with  the  former  opinion.  It  appears  to  be  against  nature 
to  interfere  with  a  plant  when  it  shows  signs  of  fruiting  or 
flowering.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  one  cause  of  the  buds  drop- 
ping BO  much.  Everyone  should  take  the  best  advice  and  use 
their  judgment  according  to  the  state  of  the  plants. — T.  Record. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HAUDY   FRUIT   G.IRDEN. 

In  most  gardens  the  work  of  nailing  the  wall  trees  will  have 
been  finished  and  the  protecting  material  placed  against  the 
walls.  There  has  been  much  need  for  it  this  season,  with  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  much  advanced  towards  the  blooming 
stage,  and  Apricots  quite  in  flower.  The  thermometer  has  been 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  for  several  successive 
nights.  On  Sunday  the  19th  we  had  10°  of  frost,  followed  by 
5°  on  the  Monday,  7"  on  Tuesday,  9°  on  Wednesday,  and  again 
7°  on  Thursday;  the  wind  which  had  been  high  previously 
calmed  down  as  the  frost  increaeed,  and  on  the  coldest  nights 
there  was  no  wind.  Protectors  of  any  light  canvas  material 
would  mitigate  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of  such  frosts,  and 
they  at  least  keep  the  hoar  frost  from  the  blossoms  ;  even  if  the 
temperature  under  the  canvas  differs  but  little  from  that  in  the 
open  the  drier  atmosphere  is  so  much  better  for  the  blossoms. 
The  frost  at  Loxford  has  been  usually  most  intense  about  7  a  m,, 
and  this  tells  us  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  uncovering  in  the  morn- 
ing. Between  9  and  10  a.m.  ia  quite  early  enough  to  roll-up  the 
canvas  if  the  day  is  flue.  It  is  better  to  let  the  covering  remain 
all  day  if  the  weather  is  boisterous.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  blossoms  upon  trees  or  bushes  in  the  open  ground  have 
suffered  from  frosts.  Fortunately  the  blossoms  are  not  sufii- 
ciently  advanced  to  receive  injury. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  in 
March.  Certainly  it  would  then  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  trees 
that  would  not  blossom,  but  to  root-prune  severely  at  this  season 
would  cause  too  great  a  check.  If  the  trees  had  not  been  root- 
pruned  in  the  autumn,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  a  crop  of 
fruit,  we  would  root-prune  the  trees  partially  this  month,  and 
the  work  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

It  was  recommended  to  destroy  American  blight  on  Apple 
trees  in  the  autumn.  If  some  of  the  insects  have  survived  the 
dressing  given  at  that  time  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  at  once. 
Daub  the  place  where  the  insects  are  perceived  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  boiled  oil. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are  much  advanced  in  leaf 
and  bud.  Our  friends  the  sparrows  are  very  active  ;  they  may 
eat  some  of  the  flower  buds,  but  they  seem  to  pick  quantities 
only  to  scatter  them  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  bullfinch  ia 
the  most  inveterate  eater  of  buds,  and  notwithstanding  hia 
pretty  plumage  and  noble  bearing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
wage  persistent  war  against  him  with  the  gun. 

Many  persons  do  not  think  of  planting  their  fruit  trees  until 
they  see  them  start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  and  they  fancy 
that  it  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  the  trees  in  the  nursery.  Of 
course  experienced  gardeners  know  better,  but  many  amateurs, 
and  especially  those  who  may  just  have  taken  to  gardening  as  a 
hobby  and  are  very  sanguine  of  producing  wonderful  results  in 
a  short  time,  need  information  on  this  point.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  for  the  information  of  such  that  all  the  best  trees  are 
selected  in  the  nurseries  before  Christmas,  and  that  November 
or  December  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  plant.  Planting 
may  still  be  done,  but  the  trees  will  not  be  hkely  to  make  much 
growth  this  season. 

When  the  Apple  maggot  was  abundant  in  the  garden  here  we 
have  taken  quicklime  and  dusted  the  trees  with  it  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  have  fancied  that  it  was  destructive  to  the  pest. 

0RCH.iRD    HOUSE. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 
under  their  shelter  they  are  quite  safe  from  frosts.  Long-con- 
tinued cold  weather  with  a  cloudy  atmosphere  is  much  against 
the  flowers  setting.  At  such  a  time  the  heating  apparatus  comes 
in  with  excellent  effect. 

Brown  scale  has  been  troublesome  to  us  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  to  handwash  the  trees  with  strong 
soapy  water.    This  we  are  now  doing. 

Strawberries  in  pots  are  making  good  strong  growth.  The 
pots  are  occasionally  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  water. 
We  picked  the  first  dish  of  Black  Prince  on  the  2lBt  of  the 
present  month.    The  fruit  is  large  for  that  variety. 

There  are  colonies  of  ants  in  the  Pine  house  where  the  fruita 
are  ripe  and  ripening;  they  make  sad  havoc  with  the  best  fruit. 
We  destroy  them  by  placing  a  little  sugar  in  their  runs  ;  they 
cluster  round  it  and  may  then  be  killed.  Pouring  boiling  water 
down  is  instant  death  to  them.  They  also  eat  greedily  of  phos- 
phor paste  mixed  with  sugar. 

VINERIES. 

In  the  earliest  houses  the  fruit  ha?  now  been  thinned-ont, 
and  the  berries  are  swelling  very  rapidly.  After  this  time  there 
is  but  little  tying  and  training  of  'he  shoots  required.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  giving  air  when  keen  frost 
winds  are  blowing;  if  the  cold  air  blows  directly  upon  the 
berries  in  this  early  stage  of  development,  probably  they  will 
become  rusted.  We  water  freely  at  the  roots  and  maintain  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  others  shade  their 
early  houses  of  Vines  during  scorching  hot  weather  in  April  and 
May,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  ourselves  ;  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  this  there  is  not  much  chance  of  obtaining 
first-class  fruit,  for  if  the  roots  are  in  active  growth  and  the 
houses  have  been  properly  supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture, 
with  sufficient  ventilation  to  induce  firm  growth,  the  leaves  will 
not  suffer,  and  the  more  sunshine  they  receive  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Vines. 

Late  houses  are  now  starting  freely,  and  in  the  case  of  Muscats 
and  such  sorts  as  Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Colman,  and  Mrs.  Pince 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature,  so  that  the  Vines 
may  be  pushed  on  at  this  season,  as  it  is  well  to  have  all  the 
above-named  late  sorts  ripened  before  the  dull  cold  days  of 
September  arrive. 

Pot  Fines.— These  have  been  repotted  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  to  start  them.  After  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely  we  place  the  pots  on  stages,  and  find  that  very  strong 
fruiting  canes  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat. 
The  secret  of  the  successful  culture  of  Vines  in  pots  is  potting 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  and  supplying  them  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  They  require  the  same  temperature  as  fruiting  Vines — 
05"  to  70°  at  night  with  a  moist  genial  atmosphere. 

PEACH   HOL'SE. 

In  the  earliest  house  the  fruits  will  be  going  through  the  stoning 
period,  and  it  is  a  great  evil  to  hurry  them  at  this  time.  The 
night  temperature  should  range  from  55°  to  G0°.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  takes  the  second  swelling  the  night  temperature  may  be 
from  C5°  to  70°.  The  trees  should  be  syringed  freely  about  9  a.m. 
and  when  the  house  ia  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  water 
should  be  applied  with  some  force.  Red  spider  is  remarkably 
fond  of  the  leaves,  and  if  there  should  be  any  trace  of  it  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  the  leaves  will  be  quite  smothered 
before  all  the  fruit  can  be  gathered.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this, 
nor  will  it  be  so  if  the  water  has  been  applied  with  sufiicient 
force  ;  it  ought  to  be  tepid  water.  A  sufficient  quantity  for 
syringing  purposes  should  be  always  standing  in  pots  over  the 
hot-water  pipes.  The  growths  of  the  trees  should  be  tied  down 
to  the  trellis  as  they  progress,  and  we  would  reiterate  former 
instructions  as  to  thinning  out  not  only  the  fruit  but  growths  as 
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well.  One  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  trellia  is  deemed  Buffi- 
cient,  and  the  wood  must  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Give 
the  border  a  thorough  watering  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell, 
and  it  will  not  require  more  until  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
when  the  trees  may  be  again  well  syringed,  and  if  necessary  the 
borders  watered. 

If  there  is  any  trace  of  green  fly  in  later  houses  it  must  be 
deftroyed  by  famigaling  on  two  or  three  nights  in  succeBsion. 
This  pest  causes  the  leaves  to  curl,  and  will,  if  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed, prevent  the  growth  of  all  the  shoots  on  which  it  is  to 
be  found.  The  safest  remedy  for  mildew  is  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  mix  a  good  handful  with  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  soapy  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  in  three 
gallons  of  water,  with  which  to  syringe  the  trees.  If  they  have 
become  badly  affected  a  second  application  may  be  necessary. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  OBCHID  HOUSES. 

These  Btmcturea  require  considerable  watchfulness  now. 
"When  the  sun  shines  unobscured  by  clouds  it  acts  with  great 
effect  upon  the  glass,  but  accompanied  with  the  sunshine  may 
be  biting  east  winds,  which  would  do  much  injury  to  tender 
plants  if  allowed  to  blow  directly  upon  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  best  way  to  shade  and  admit  but  little  air.  Although 
many  plants  would  suffer  from  sunshme  and  abundant  venti- 
lation others  are  benefited  by  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
compromise.  The  shades  ought  always  to  be  fixed  to  rollers, 
which  can  be  run  up  or  down  by  pulleys  in  a  moment,  and  the 
blinds  will  not  then  be  left  down  when  they  ought  to  be  up. 
The  rule  must  ho  to  shade  only  when  the  Bun  shines,  and  to 
close  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  temperature 
may  run  up  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun  heat.  The  nights  have  been 
very  cold,  but  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  close  with  sun 
heat;  and  with  a  still  atmosphere  and  10°  of  frost  no  more  arti- 
ficial heat  is  required  than  is  necessary  with  no  frost  but  a  cold 
wind  blowing. 

Hardwooded  summer-flowering  plants  are  now  showing  their 
flower  buds,  and  many  of  them  can  endure  almost  any  amount 
of  heat.  Ixoras  do  better  with  75°  at  night  until  the  flowers 
are  expanded  ;  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  a 
little  bottom  heat  they  make  splendid  growth.  Bottom  heat  is 
not  essential  to  them,  nor  should  it  be  more  than  85°  or  90°. 
Many  other  occupants  of  the  stove  would  not  thrive,  or  at  least 
they  would  not  enjoy  continuous  health,  under  such  circum- 
stances. If  the  plant  stove  is  large  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  with  a  tempera- 
tare  of  from  55    to  (JO  ,  and  the  other  10"  higher. 

Orchids  are  starting  into  free  growth  now,  and  many  of  the 
summer-flowering  species  are  showing  flower.  In  the  cool 
house  OdontoglosBum  crispum  is  always  in  flower ;  as  soon  as 
the  growth  is  completed  the  flower  spikes  throw  up.  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  is  not  only  the  freest  to  flower  of  the  species 
but  is  singularly  regular  as  to  the  time  of  flowering.  Oar  plants 
show  for  flower  about  the  end  of  March,  but  the  flowers  do  not 
open  until  early  in  June.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  any  season 
when  it  would  he  best  to  shift  Odontoglossums ;  we  generally 
Bhift  them  just  before  they  start  into  growth.  MasdevalUas  are 
repotted  after  they  have  finished  flowering.  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  and  the  variety  majus  are  very  distinct  and  useful  Orchids 
for  the  cool  house  ;  we  had  flower  spikes  of  both  last  year  that 
lasted  in  tolerably  good  condition  for  three  months.  The  bril- 
liant orange-red  flowers  are  exceedingly  effective  amongst  the 
more  sober  tints  of  Odontoglossums. 

It  is  necessary  to  shade  the  cool  house  from  sun  at  this  season, 
as  the  young  growths  are  easily  injured. — J.  Dodglas. 


HORTICULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  ua  by  iuforming  ua  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Bo7AL  Caledonian  TTonTicuLTCHAl,  Society.    Shows  April  5th,  July  5th 

and  September  13th. 
Westminster  Aquarium.     April  12th  and  13th,  May  ICth  and  11th,  Maj 

80th  and  Slst,  July  6th  and  6th. 
Glasgow.    Mav  lntb,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Doughall, 

16  ,  Cannint^  Street.  Sec. 
Crystal  Palace.    Flower,  May  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TlVEBTON.    May  24th  and  2.5th.     Mesarp.  A.  Payue  and  J.  Mills,  Il'-n.  Sees. 
Manchester   i Grand  National).      June  2nd   to  9th.      Mr.   Bruce  Findlay, 

Koyal  Botani**  G»rden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  Angnat  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

89,  York  Street.  Sec. 
South  Essex  (Leyton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Cox,    Wilmot    Koad, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Edinburgh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinbargh,  Sec. 
Coventry.     June  19tb.     Mr.  T.  WUson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Eosesl.     Jane  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Bockatow,  Maid- 
stone Sec. 
Faeeham  and  South  Hampshtke.    June  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.     June  21st  aud  22ud.     Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).     Jiiie23rd.     Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reiqate  (Roses).    June  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Leeds.    June  2dtb,  iiQih,  and  30th.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 


Richmond.     Juno  29th.     Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 

Fhome  (Roses).    June  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Baily   Hon.  Reo. 

Marsden.     July  lat.     Mr.  J.  H.  Kdmondsou,  Hon.  Sec. 

Southpoet.    July  5th.  6ih,  7tli,  and  Hth.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Newark  (Rosea).    July  Cth.    Mr.  F.  K.  Dobncy,  Sec. 

Helensboroh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  ISth.    Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Sec. 

Wimbledon.    July  12th  aud  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith.  11,  Kitig  Street.  Sec. 
Tonbhidge.     July  IJth.     Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
BRiononsE.    July  29lh.    Messrs.  C.  JeBsop  &  E.  Rawoaley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (HorSicultural).     August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Clay  Cross.     August  15th.     Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Cheaterfield,  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.     August  15th  aud  16th.     Mr.  W.  B   Frampton,  tee. 
Preston.     Aaguat  16th  and  17th.     Mr.  W.  Troughton.  Hon.  Sec. 
SilKEWsBUEY.     August  16th  and  I7tb.     Adnite  &  Naanton,  Hon   Sees. 
Taunton    Deane.     August    17th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hod.  Sees. 
MiRFiELD  HoRiioe  ltueal.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  Jolin 

Ruahtorth,  Hon.  Sees.  [stairs,  Sec. 

Ramsoate  (Isle  of  Thanet).  August  23rd.  Mr.  R.  R.  Schartan,  Broad- 
Seaton  Burn.  August  2Gth.  Mr.  K.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (InternatioDal).    September  7th,  8th,  and 9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvio, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Jamea  Vick,  Rochfeter,  t^.Y.— Illustrated  Floral  Guide. 
Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nuraeries,  Tottenham. — Spring 
Catalogue  of  Border  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
•,•  All  correspondence  Bhould   be  directed   either  to    "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'The  Pablieher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr,  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.    We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  onr  correspondents,  as   doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  eub- 
jecte,   and  should  never  send   more   than   two    or   three 
questions    at  once.      All    articles   intended    for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of   the  paper  only.      We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
BooK3   (S.   £.).— Our   "Flower   Garden    Manual"  and   "Kitchen  GsjJen 
Manual."    Yoa  can  have  them  post  free  if  you  enclose  ten  postage  etampa 
with  your  address. 

Wild  Violets  {E.  D.  B.).— The  yellow  flowers  are  those  of  Viola  lutca, 
cotomon  in  Somersetshire.  The  purple  flower  is  the  common  Viola  odorata, 
rather  darker  in  colour  than  usual,  which  is  not  uncommon  when  the  plants 
are  highly  cultivated. 

Climber  not  Floweeinq  [W.  W.). — "We  believe  it  iaLapageria  rosea,  but 
no  oae  could  be  certain  from  only  eeeing  two  dead  leaves  and  3  inches  of  an 
unripe  shoot.  Growing  as  you  state  it  does  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  overmoist  from  the  cnnstant  dripping  of  the  water-tap,  suffi- 
ciently  account  for  its  being  flowerleas.  More  light  and  less  water  would 
cause  it  to  flower. 

Marlchal  Niel  Rose  Stem  Spotted  (Mrg.  G.).— The  black  spot  upon 
the  stem  of  the  shoot  sent  is,  we  think,  a  result  of  the  syriDging,  which  from 
the  moisture  restiug  in  drops  upon  the  stem  causes  a  disorganisation  of  the 
tJFsues.  resulting  in  the  parts  so  subjected  b^ing  blacked.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  admit  air  more  freely  and  not  feed  so  highly  ;  the  plant,  we  fehould  think 
from  the  foliage,  being  very  luioriaut. 

Camellia  not  Flowering  (P  H.  B.).— Camellifls  require  light,  but  with 
Bhade  for  the  foliage  from  s-orching  sun  in  summer.  Your  plant  you  say  is 
*'  planted  out  in  loam  and  peat  under  a  large  tree  Fern,"  and  we  apprehend 
that  both  plants  are  in  the  same  border.  The  shade  of  the  Fern,  and  that 
also  under  a  shaded  roof,  is  too  dense  for  the  Camellia,  and  the  border  will 
for  a  tree  Fern  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  mud  for  Camellias.  Either  you 
must  find  a  more  suitable  position  for  the  Camellia  or  put  up  with  its 
fewness  of  flower  buds  and  their  dropping. 

Furnace  for  Greenhouse  (C.  Jones). — The  furnace  should  be  2  feet 
long.  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foot  hit{h,  or  four  conrBCS  of  bricks,  and  arched  over, 
which  will  give  about  one-third  greater  height  in  the  centre.  The  furnace 
door  will  with  its  frame  require  to  ba  I  foot  square,  the  door  beiug,  of  course, 
less  by  the  size  of  the  fra^e.  The  ashpit  should  be  1  foot  wide  and  deep, 
and  should  have  a  door  to  regulate  the  draught.  Tbe  furnace  mu«t  be  square, 
not  rounded ;  but  the  flue  may  be  rouoded  at  the  angles,  keeping  the  same 
width  as  if  the  flue  were  square.  The  flue  from  the  furnace  should  have  a 
clear  rise  of  at  least  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  furnace,  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  to  be  9  inches  above  tbe  furnace  bars. 

Ehythroxylon  coc\  IW.  J.  P.).— Erythroiylons  are  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs  of  no  particular  beauty.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  South  America, 
also  in  the  Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom" states  that  the  wood  of  nome  of  the  species  is  of  a  reddish  tinge, 
hence  the  name  of  the  tree  from  erythroi,  red,  and  xyloit,  wood  ;  and  that 
•'  the  leaves  of  E.  coca  are  masticated  with  the  seed  of  Chenopodium  quinoa, 
and  are  said  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system  in  the  same  way  as  opium,  all 
the  effects  of  which  the  coca  possesses  in  a  high  degree."  The  plant  is  re- 
puted to  be  extensively  used  by  the  miners  of  Peru  for  its  stimulating 
properties. 
Roses  (T.  F.,  Bridgnorth).~AnBwer  next  week. 

Planting  Holly  (Sussex).— It  may  be  done  in  midsummer,  bat  the  beat 
time  for  moving  large  Hollies  is  about  the  third  week  in  August. 

Pelargonium  Queen  Victoria  (T.  0.).— Th/s  is  neither  a  "  show  "  nor  a 
*'  fancy  "  variety  as  generally  included  in  these  terms.    It  is  a  crisped-petftlled, 
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Bemi-tlonble,  free- blooming  variety  of  (rreat  valna  for  decorative  pnrpoBes. 
The  colour  is  vermilion  with  rasroon  blotches  on  the  upper  petals,  all  the 
petals  being  margined  with  white.  It  flowfrs  early,  ami  will  no  doubt  force 
well,  and  is  fine  Jor  decorative  pnrpoBes  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse. 

Eeoccoii  and  Cauliflowers  for  Succession  (H.  M.).— Snow's  Winter 
"White  is  ready  fnr  usein  January,  Adams'sEarly  White  iu  February,  Knicht's 
Protecting  in  March  and  April.  Lander's  Goshen  and  Cattell's  Eclipse  in  May 
and  June.  Suw  early  in  April,  except  the  two  last-named,  which  may  be 
sown  in  May.  Of  Cauliflowers  sow  Dwarf  Mammoth,  Walcheren.  aud  Veitch'a 
Autumn  Giant  at  once,  »nd  Walcheren  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until  July, 
and  if  you  affoid  the  plants  rich  soil  and  copious  supplies  of  water  you  wUl 
liave  a  lengthy  and  full  supply. 

Celeet  Running  to  Seed  (Idi-m). — The  cause  of  yonr  Celery  "bolting" 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  HeedHroaa.  The  seed  was  sown  too  early,  receiving 
subsequent  checkn  to  their  steady  growth  ;  the  plants  suffering  also,  io  all 
probability,  by  iufufficient  snppli' s  of  water  some  time  during  the  summer 
season.  If  you  carefully  folluw  the  mcle  of  culture  detailed  on  pages  216 
and  236  you  will  have  few,  if  acjy,  bolted  heads. 

DiPLADENiA  Brearleyana  {Exhibitor], — 'Vou  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed that  this  variety  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Bipladeoiaa.  Its  flowers  are 
the  richest  in  colour  of  all  the  varieties,  beiog  bright  crimson,  and  the  petals 
are  of  stout  texture,  and  the  plant  is  also  a  free  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 
It  has  been  awarded  a  fiist-clasa  certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  worthy  of  your  special  notice. 

DisBDDDiNO  Vines  (F.  HI.— When  the  bunches  show  you  can  make  a 
eelectioD  of  the  shoots  of  the  greatest  promise,  and  when  a  doubt  arises  as 
to  which  of  two  shoots  should  be  teraoved,  decide  on  leaving  the  one  nearest 
to  the  old  stem  of  the  Viue.  The  ehoots  should  not  be  left  closer  than 
15  inches  to  each  other,  to  that  the  foliage  can  have  room  to  expand  fully 
Great  iDjury  is  commonly  done  by  an  overcrowding  of  the  young  shoots. 

Syringing  Vines  (Tyro). — A  moist  atmosphere  arieing  from  a  regular 
sprinkUng  of  the  paths  is  preftrable  to  syringing  the  Vines  with  water  of 
"  questkinible"  purity.  See  what  is  said  in  another  column  by  "Ex- 
Exhibitor." 

AsPHALTE  Path  in  Conservatory  (F.  0.  3/.).— There  would  be  great 
danger  to  all  softwooded  plants  by  uping  hot  tar  under  glass.  The  only  timo 
which  would  be  at  all  safe  tu  make  a  path  of  the  kind  you  contemplate  would 
be  in  summer,  when  most  of  the  plants  could  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  a 
time,  and  the  ventilator-t  of  the  house  be  left  open  night  and  day  for  three 
weeks.  Even  then  we  do  not  consider  the  use  of  tar  advisable.  Cannot  you 
make  a  firm  tmooth  path  by  nsiog  a  mixture  of  cement  with  the  surface 
covering  of  gravel  ? 

Seed  Measures  {Country). — AU  ought  to  be  sold  by  imperial  measure. 
To  Eell  by  any  other  renders  the  vendor  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40s. 

Eoses  on  Own  Roots  fE.  r.l.— Allow  them  to  grow  this  year  at  will,  not 
pruning  them  until  the  coming  February,  and  then  prune  rather  freely,  and 
Bo  as  to  form  but-hes;  but  you  may  have  them  in  any  desired  form,  but  for 
standards  they  are  not  well  adapted,  doing  better  as  bushes. 

Sowing  Eoyal  Fern  Spores  {Wilts). — Tho  proper  name  of  the  Fern  is 
Osmunda  regalis,  a  native  kind,  found  in  swampy  ground.  It  requires  a  wet 
soil,  with  plenty  of  light,  but  shad^^d  from  direct  sun.  The  spores  should  be 
sown  or  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  put  or  pan  prepared  as  follows :  Drain 
it  well,  filling  one-third  its  depth  with  crocks,  over  this  ab^iut  an  inch  of  the 
siftings  of  the  compost,  two-thirds  sandy  peat,  and  one-third  fibrous  yellow 
loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  silver  eaui.  The  pot  or  pan  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  the  sifted  soil  to  within  an  iLch  of  the  rim,  presrti-d  rather  firmly,  and 
made  smooth  and  even.  A  thorough  watering  should  bo  ei^en,  and  whilst 
the  surface  is  wet  the  epores  >hould  be  dii- posed  over  the  surface,  and  the  pot 
or  pan  have  a  square  tf  glass  laid  upon  it.  The  pot  or  pan  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  saucer  kept  full  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  houee  from  which  frost  is 
excloded,  atd  in  a  position  shaded  from  the  sun.  You  may  place  in  the 
hotbed,  and  keep  in  the  damp-^st  part  and  shaded.  Tho  seedlingii  will  sooner 
appear  in  the  h'ttbed — probably  in  about  six  weeks,  and  under  cooler  treat- 
ment in  about  eight  or  ten.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  to  be  always  kept 
moist,  and  if  the  saucer  be  kept  full  of  water  it  will  hardly  be  ijccessary  to 
water  at  the  surface.  A  little  air  may  be  given  after  the  seedlings  are  well 
up,  but  only  a  little,  anl  at  night,  by  deL::rees  inuring  them  to  exposure. 
The  seedlings  will  not  require  pottiug-  ff  singly  until  thi^  time  twelvemonths, 
and  ought  to  be  grown-on  for  a  year  in  a  cool  moist  bouse  before  planting 
them  out. 

Tan  Hotbed  foe  Cucumbers  {St.  Edmund).— The  south-eagt  comer  of 
jour  garden  would  answer  in  summer  for  a  Cucumber  frame ;  but  it  certainly 
cannot  now  have  the  sun  at  7  a.m.,  with  an  18-feet-high  building  to  the 
east  much  before  noon.  If  it  have  sun  at  7  a.m.  the  site  is  a  good  one,  the 
sun  continuing  upon  the  frame  all  day.  Tan  will  answer;  but  you  will  need 
to  have  a  pit  formed  of  bricks  or  other  m^ans  of  holding  the  tan,  or  you  might 
use  litter  for  the  side^  of  the  bei,  and  fill-in  with  tan. 

Sowing  Seville  Longpod  Bean  fob  use  in  July  (Idem).— Sow  at  once. 
They  will  not  be  in  before  required,  if  by  then. 

Cyperus  alternifolids  variegata  (John  R.  Boyd). — Its  green  foliage  is 
from  the  plant  being  grown  in  too  free  rich  soil;  and  it  is  as  well  to  state 
that  the  variegated  kind  is  only  a  sporb  from  the  green,  and  is  very  subject 
to  revert  to  the  orioinal  form.  Great  care  should  be  tikt-n  in  selecting  for 
an  incrt^ase  of  stock  those  diviaious  of  the  plant  which  have  the  highest 
variegation,  and  to  grow  in  very  poor  soil.  We  grow  ours  in  silver  sand  with 
a  fourth  of  crocks  broken  small,  and  a  sixth  part  of  sandy  peat.  The  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  the  plants  are  abundantly  watered  and  afforded  a  light 
position  in  a  c^ol  stove.  We  have  very  many  peedlings  in  our  stove,  which 
are  all  green- foliaged,  and  very  pretty  they  are  for  decorative  purposes,  even 
more  bo  than  the  variegated  kind  for  table  purposes. 

Ardisia  cresulata  not  Fruiting  (Idem).— The  plants  must  drop  the 
flowers,  but  as  they  are  doing  so  without  setting  we  can  only  suppose  that 
they  are  grown  ia  too  moist  and  close  an  atmosphere.  Our  always  set  freely 
thouph  sprinkled  overhead  twice  daily.  We  grow  the  plants  in  a  cool  stove 
in  a  li^ht  airy  position. 

Watering  Mushroom  Bed  fl(icm).— We  approve  of  watering  Mushroom 
beds  at  any  time  when  the  surface  is  dry  and  requires  watering  to  bring  it 
into  a  moist  condition;  but  it  is  not  good  practice  to  water  with  a  moist 
Burface  and  the  Mushrooms  rising  freely,  a^  it  is  certain  to  destroy  those  in 
the  button  state.  All  waterlog  of  Mu-«hroora  beds  sho-ild  he  done  as  much 
as  possible  without  wetting  the  Mushrooms,  at  the  same  time  the  surface 
mnat  be  kept  moist.  Wtxy  water  when  the  bed  is  moist  ?  You  liave  over- 
watered,  and  lost  the  crop  for  a  time. 


Gbowing  Bush  Fruits  <F.  0.).~lt  would  no  doubt  afford  a  respectable 
livelihood  to  devote  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  to  but-h  fruit  culture;  but 
you  would  not  obtain  the  proSts  you  anticipate,  as  one-half  the  sum  you 
name  would  be  a  more  likely  result.  Hens  kept  in  numbers  do  not  pay,  but 
you  might  have  poultry  if  you  had  runs  for  them,  independent  of  the  fruit 
garden,  and  add  a  nice  sum  to  your  other  sources  of  income;  but  from  the 
frnit  garden  they  had  better  be  escludei. 

Clipping  Holly  Hedge  IJ.  TF.).— Do  the  clipping  now. 

Name  of  Fruit  (A.  B.  C).— Keddleston  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  <H.  N.  D.).— It  is  usually  called  Pyrus  japonica,  but  it 
has  also  been  included  in  the  genera  Cydonia,  Mains,  and  ChKaomeles,  but 
never  in  Camellia.  {W.  D.  A  ).— Primula  verticillata  (C.  B.  C.I.— 2,  Ceras- 
tium  Biebersteinii,  or  robust  sprays  of  C.  tomoatosum ;  3,  Achillea  umbsl- 
lata ;  4,  Cineraria  maritima  compacta. 


POULTET,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


POULTRY  JOTTINGS. 


"  Now  i3  the  winter  of  our  discontent  " 
truly  a  long  one  ;  and  althongh  variety  ia  said  to  be  charming, 
and  we  pass  from  rain  to  snow  and  snow  to  sleet,  accompanied 
by  hurricanes  from  the  south-west,  varied  with  straight,  keen, 
catting,  relentless  east  winds,  yet  we  confess  we  are  not  charmed. 
We  have  read  somewhere  that  Sheridan  went  on  a  visit  when  it 
was  convenient  if  not  necessary  he  ehould  be  anywhere  bat  at 
home.  He  pitched  on  an  old  friend  who  had  a  capital  cellar 
and  a  first-rate  cook,  bat  who  was  decidedly  prosy  and  a  bore. 
He  had  one  invariable  rule — he  never  left  his  bed  while  the 
wind  was  in  the  east.  His  bedroom  had  a  weathercock  in  front 
of  the  windows.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  Sherry  tied  it  dae 
east,  and  left  it  there  till  he  ha'd  letters  allowing  him  to  return 
home.  We  do  believe  there  was  wisdom  in  the  man's  arrange- 
ment. Bed  ii  the  only  place  of  eecnre  refuge  from  the  east  wind. 
Clothing  will  not  keep  it  out.  It  finds  out  the  worn  places  of 
your  clothes,  and  perseveres  till  it  has  reached  the  skin,  and 
there  it  fastens;  and  it  cnmes  in  all  its  strength,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  "  blackthorn  winter,"  and  reigns  supreme  for 
five,  six,  or  more  weeks  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  are 
certain  things  that  never  come  at  the  right  time.  Bills  do  not. 
If  they  had  come  two  months  earlier  you  were  in  funds,  and  two 

months  later  you  could  pay  them;  but  jast  now 

Well,  we  should  not  mind  if  the  east  wind  came  in  July  or 
AuBust.  The  adults  would  bo  moulting,  and  the  chickens  would 
be  well  clothed  and  able  to  stand  anything ;  but  to  come  now,  it 
turns  the  scale  ai:ainst  us.  We  like  to  hatch  January  chickens. 
About  this  time  they  are  sturdy  little  fellows.  We  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  in  a  large  outhouse  for  the  first  two  months.  The 
nights  are  too  long  and  the  weather  is  too  cold,  and  in  a  house 
there  are  facilities  for  nocturnal  feeding  that  cannot  be  met  with 
out  of  doors.  We  trust  in  those  two  months  to  get  them  strong 
enough  for  anything ;  to  be  out  of  doors,  to  face  the  cold  winds, 
the  morning  frosts,  and  the  April  showers.  But  this  is  the 
winter  of  our  discontent.  None  of  our  chickens  are  yet  out  of 
doors.  The  earth  is  so  damp,  so  cold,  we  dare  not  risk  them. 
The  time  is,  however,  come  when  we  must ;  others  are  growing, 
and  some  are  hatching  every  day.  It  is  the  history  of  every- 
thing else.  Elders  must  make  way  for  youngers,  so  the  chickens 
shall  take  to  the  grass  that  their  younger  brethren  may  have 
shelter.  We  have  not  much  fear ;  we  have  two  places,  one  a 
close  thorn  hedge  with  large  dry  bank.  We  drive  the  rip  into 
the  hedge  as  far  as  we  can.  It  is  thus  protected  from  every- 
thing, and  standing  on  a  slant  it  is  always  dry;  it  is  also  very 
dusty.  Bat  our  favourite  place  for  chickens  is  under  a  hayrick. 
In  such  a  place  about  21  feet  square  there  are  generally  two  hay- 
ricks ;  one  entire,  the  other  partly  consumed.  We  know  no 
such  place  for  chickens.  It  aiJords  ample  shelter  from  every- 
thing, it  is  always  dry  under  its  eaves,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  seeds  and  food  of  all  sorts.  Dust  made  up  of  the  most 
minute  particles  abounds.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
well-doing  of  chickens  than  this.  Unlike  many  birds,  it  ia  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  fowl  to  wash,  but  they  must  not  the  less  have 
their  bath,  and  the  material  they  use  is  dust.  We  jot  down  as 
we  go  on.  The  moat  successful  breeders  we  have  ever  known 
have  been  those  who  have  most  closely  followed  Nature  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  their  birds,  whether  in  food  or  otherwise. 

IX  EE  DUST  E.\TH. 
"There's  a  covey  of  eleven  in  the  tater  field,"  said  the  keeper. 
The  dog  drew  to  a  bare  spot  and  stood  some  yards  from  it.  It 
waa  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  approached  the  dust 
baths  were  visible,  the  earth  was  pulverised,  and  feathers  lay 
here  and  there.  A  little  farther  and  the  birds  rose,  scattering 
clouds  of  dost.  "  I  know  there  are  Pheasants  here."  It  was  a 
high  bank  separating  a  covert  from  a  common.  The  dog  drew 
steadily  down,  and  at  last  stood.  As  he  continued  drawing  the 
keeper  walked  by  his  side,  and  then  pointing  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  said,  "  See  where  they've  been  dusting!  Cock  and  hen 
feathers  both  !"  They  were  put  up  in  ten  minutes.  These  birds, 
following  the  all-wiae  instinct  implanted  in  them,  were  taking 
their  dust  bath.    Vermin  destroy  birds  little  by  little ;  dust  is 
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the  cure.  Just  as  a  stream  that  crosses  a  road,  triokhng  from 
one  ditch  to  another,  may  bo  seen  full  of  small  birds— Sparrows, 
Robins,  and  Fmohes,  all  engaged  in  thorough  bathing,  so  those 
birds  that  do  not  wash  take  to  dust.  There  are  diilicultiea  in 
poultry-keeping  that  were  unknown  in  past  years.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  which  was  christened  by  one  of  our  oldest  poultry 
judges  and  breeders  as  "  elephantiasis."  Who  is  there  keeping 
poultry  on  a  large  scale  who  is  not  plagued  with  it  ?  f '™^ 
otherwise  faultless  look  as  if  their  legs  were  coated  with  the 
roughest  of  oyster  shells.  Take,  again,  the  abominable  habit 
of  feather-eating.  It  is  becoming  the  bane  of  many  yards.  We 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  What  is  the  origin  of  these  things? 
It  leads  us  back  many  years.  Poultry  was  formerly  kept  in  the 
home  counties— Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex— for  the  supply  of 
the  London  markets.  It  was  always  at  liberty,  and  all  fowls 
were  reared  naturally.  Then  the  subject  grew  into  importance, 
and  everyone  took  to  keeping  it.  Shows  were  instituted.  Large 
prices  were  realised.  Those  with  room  for  one  breed  kept  four. 
Queries  sprang  from  all  quarters  asking  advice,  and  above  all 
seeking  to  know  by  what  means  a  pen  18  feet  square  might  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a  ruu  of  10  acres.  Much  has  been  done  ; 
but  there  remains  always  the  Nemesis— if  unnatural  food  and 
treatment  are  adopted,  then  unnatural  disease  will  appear. 
They  have  done  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

It  must  be  recollected  that  we  breed  our  fowls  out  of  due 
course  and  in  an  artificial  state.  Our  aim  must  then  be  to  sup- 
ply them  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  they  get  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Fresh  earth  in  which  they  may  scratch  and  find  the 
numberless  atoms  invisible  to  us,  but  which  they  eagerly  pick 
up.  They  must  have  green  food.  The  weeds  and  refuse  of  a 
garden  may  here  be  made  useful.  Fowls,  like  human  beings, 
want  not  only  food  but  amusement.  Let  a  barrowload  of  garden 
refuse  and  sweepings  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  limited 
run.  Every  bird  will  go  to  work.  They  will  scratch  it  all  over 
the  place,  and  will  find  not  only  food  but  medicine  if  they  re- 
quire it.  This  employment  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  and  the 
rubbish  is  none  the  worse  for  manure  after  they  have  analysed 
it.  Do  not  use  any  food  to  induce  fowls  to  lay.  Use  no  con- 
centrated or  stimulating  foods.  Do  not  overfeed.  Fowls  are 
subject  to  the  same  disorders  arising  from  improper  diet  as 
human  beings,  and  where  the  natural  appetite  is  destroyed  an 
unnatural  craving  takes  its  place.  Do  not  give  much  food  at  a 
time.  So  fir  as  may  be  let  your  birds  feed  as  Pheasants  and 
Partridges  do ;  let  them  seek  their  food  and  pick  it  a  grain  at 
a  time.  Where  you  find  you  have  one  breed  more  than  you  can 
keep  well,  do  away  with  it. 

Like  ourselves,  you  will  have  to  put  your  chickens  out.  Choose 
them  if  you  can  a  sheltered  spot.  Let  the  front  of  the  rip  be 
securely  fastened  at  night  with  a  board  in  front.  Spite  of  the 
wind  let  the  rip  face  the  east,  and  when  the  morning  sun  shines 
let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  In  the  management  of  your 
poultry  study  Nature  more  than  men  or  books,  and  when  (as 
you  assuredly  will)  you  have  learned  from  her  follow  her  teach- 
ing implicitly,  and  you  will  find  it  the  road  to  success. — Don. 


Egg  in  Egg. — A  pullet  in  my  possession  laid  a  large  egg 
weighing  about  i  ozs.,  which  on  being  opened  was  found  to 
contain  another  ordinary-sized  egg  with  the  shell  quite  perfect ; 
the  large  egg  in  which  the  smaller  one  was  enclosed  being  all 
white  with  no  yolk,  while  the  smaller  one  had  the  yolk  and 
white  of  an  ordinary  size.  Has  this  often  occurred,  or  has  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  come  under  your  notice  ? — A  SuESCRrBEB. 

[It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  small  egg  perfectly  shelled  to  be 
found  within  a  large  egg,  but_it  is  unusual  for  the  small  egg  to 
contain  the  yolk.] 

CAGE  BIRDS  AND  THE  FOOD  THEY  EAT. 

No.  2. 

My  former  article  ended  with  the  words  "the  use  of  canary 
Beed,"  respecting  which  Mr.  Hervieux,  in  his  work  published 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  seemed  to  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  use  of  it  compared  to  other  kinds ;  for  ho  says, 
'*  I  have  only  a  little  pinch  given  them  sometimes,"  and  he 
likewise  asserts  that  "many  curious  persons  never  give  their 
birds  any  of  it." 

Now,  so  far  as  the  use  or  utility  of  canary  seed  is  concerned, 
I  must  say  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  from 
time  to  time,  when  they  were  at  about  the  ages  of  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  weaned  my  young  broods  of  Canaries  from  egg  and 
other  soft  food  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  with  the  entire 
use  of  canary  seed  than  I  ever  could  when  using  either  rape- 
Beed  or  hempseed.  The  two  latter  seeds,  from  their  rich  and 
oily  constituents,  had  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  digestions 
of  the  birds  or  turn  them  "  soft,"  which  term  is  understood  by 
the  fancy.  Thus  my  experience  has  induced  me  to  regard  canary 
seed  as  the  staple  food  for  bringing  youug  birds  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Hervieux  says  rapeseed  is  the  "  most  necessary  seed  for 
feeding  Canary  birds."  But  there  is  a  danger  attending  the  use 
of  rapeseed  unless  the  proper  sort  is  obtained,  which  is  smaller 


and  of  a  lighter  or  purple  tint,  and  sweeter  compared  to  many 
kinds  of  mixed  seeds  sold  as  bird  rapeseed.  Millet  seed  next 
claims  the  writer's  attention,  for  he  says  that  three  kinds  of 
seeds— rape,  millet,  and  hemp— are  "  absolutely  necessary,  espe- 
cially the  two  first  of  them,  so  that  they  [Canaries]  may  live 
very  well  without  the  others,  which  are  not  proper  for  them, 
otherwise  than  to  recover  their  stomach  when  they  have  lost  it, 
or  to  help  them  in  some  distempers  "  spoken  of  in  his  treatise. 
Remarking  further  upon  the  three  kinds  of  seeds  above  named 
he  says  they  "  are  to  Canary  birds  as  bread,  wine,  and  flesh  are 
to  men ;  for  a  man  who  has  those  three  sorts  of  sustenance  may 
live  long  and  in  health  without  the  help  of  any  others  which 
are  called  the  dainties  of  life,  and  which  often  rather  impair 
than  preserve  health."  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  believed  in 
the  uses  of  wine  and  was  no  vegetarian.  But  I  will  quote  the 
other  kinds  of  seeds  Mr.  Hervieux  names  as  of  service  to  Canaries 
and  other  small  cage  birds. 

"  Pink  Seed. — The  best  comes  from  Strasburp,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  which  grows  about  Paris  losing  its 
taste.  It  blossoms  about  May  and  .June.  Its  quality  is  astrin- 
gent, and  therefore  it  is  given  to  Canary  birds  that  are  loose ; 
the  taste  of  it  is  sweetish.  Take  heed  when  you  buy  this  seed 
that  they  do  not  instead  of  it  give  you  poppy  seed,  which  is  very 
like  it,  and  will  infallibly  kill  your  Canary  birds.  All  the  differ- 
ence is  that  poppy  seed  is  blackish  and  the  other  grey."  Fanciers 
will  recognise  the  seed  known  by  them  as  mawseed  as  being 
none  other  than  "pink  seed." 

"  Lettice  seed  is  well  known  as  well  as  the  lettice.  It  is  flat, 
long,  and  of  a  bright  grey.  Its  quality  is  cooling,  wherefore  it 
is  now  and  then  given  to  Canary  birds  to  purge  them." 

"  Silverweed  [Tansy  seed]  is  a  plant  whose  leaves  are  like 
those  of  coriander,  but  somewhat  more  oily,  and  the  stem  is 
like  that  of  rue.  It  is  called  Silverweed  because  the  leaf  is 
white,  but  the  seed  is  red  and  very  small.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
Thalictrum.  Its  quality  is  to  bind  the  Canary  birds  that  can 
eat  it,  which  many  of  them  will  not."  It  is  put  to  other  uses 
not  spoken  of  here. 

"  Plantan  seed  comes  from  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  which 
grows  like  an  ear  of  wheat  and  is  small  and  blackish.  Its  quality 
is  nourishing  and  warming,  but  it  is  very  seldom  given  to 
Canary  birds." 

The  before-mentioned  seeds  are  all  Mr.  Hervieux  names, 
which  is  somewhat  surprising  considering  the  utility  of  flaxseed 
to  many  small  cage  birds,  especially  Goldfinches  and  Linnets. 
Like  the  plantain  seed  there  are  others  which  grow  wild  and 
may  be  given  with  beneficial  effects  to  birds — such,  for  instance, 
as  shepherd's  purse  and  thistle  seed,  which  latter  sort  Goldfinches 
are  particularly  fond  of.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  at  the 
particular  period  of  the  ripening  of  thistle  seed,  numerous  Gold- 
finches may  be  found  diving  their  suitably-formed  beaks  into 
the  heads  of  the  thistle  in  the  localities  where  it  grows. 

The  high  price  canary  seed  has  realised  for  some  time  past 
must  at  the  commencement  of  the  canary-seed  panic  have  placed 
many  fanciers  at  their  wit's  end  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  None 
better  could  have  been  found  than  the  use  of  millet,  which  par- 
takes more  of  the  properties  of  canary  seed  than  any  other  kind. 
But  our  forefathers  must  also  have  been  subject  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  seed  market.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hervieux  wrote  his 
book  he  names  the  period  as  being  a  "  dear  year"  for  seeds  ; 
and  two  important  considerations  appear  to  have  been  that  of 
the  quality  and  value  of  the  seeds  given  to  birds,  and  likewise 
that  they  should  be  well  "  fanned  and  cleansed  before  they  are 
used,  because  they  are  generally  very  foul  and  full  of  little  stones 
and  dust."  This  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  take,  and  fanciers 
should  well  sieve  their  seed  before  giving  it  to  the  birds. 

'The  writer  further  states,  "  The  price  of  each  sort  alters  every 
year  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  it.  What  I  shall  set 
down  here  is  rather  to  give  curious  persons  some  notion  of  the 
value  of  the  several  seeds,"  and  then  names  the  prices  for  which 
they  were  then  sold  as  follows — "  A  boisseau  of  rapeseed,  which 
is  about  a  peck  and  a  half  English,  or  20  lbs.  weight,  45  sols; 
a  boisseau  of  millet,  30  sols;  hemp,  22  sols  ;  a  litron  of  canary, 
being  somewhat  above  a  pint  English,  3  sols  C  deniers  ;  a  litron 
of  pink  seed,  12  sols ;  lettice  seed,  9  sols ;  silverweed  seed, 
28  sols ;  plantan  seed,  15  sols."  In  conclusion  Mr.  Hervieux 
says,  "By  what  I  have  said  you  may  perceive  that  a  litron,  or 
pint  of  the  last  five  sorts  of  seeds,  will  serve  you  as  long  as  a 
boisseau  or  peck  of  the  three  first  [rape,  millet,  and  hemp] 
being  given  to  the  birds  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
There  are  also  many  curious  persona  who  never  make  use  of  all 
the  sorts  of  seeds  I  have  mentioned,  which  did  not,  however, 
divert  me  from  setting  them  down  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  do  or  may  hereafter  use  them." — Geo.  J.  Babnesby. 

THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Notice  has  already  been  taken  in  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
tracted unfavourable  weather  for  bees.  Both  February  and 
March  this  year  have  been  filled  or  fully  taken  np  with  unpro- 
pitious  weather.  During  these  months  the  bees  at  Sale  have 
been  kept  indoors  by  weather  unusually  and  excessively  cold 
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and  fltormy  for  spring  months.  The  buddiog  hawthorn  hedges, 
rose  and  gooseberry  bushes,  have  been  nipped  and  blackened 
by  the  cold  winds  within  the  last  few  days.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  still  wrapped  up  in  their  winter  clothing  whenever  they 
leave  their  firesides.  \Ve  have  had  of  late  years  some  unfavour- 
able springs  for  bees,  but  we  do  not  remember  one — and  we  do 
not  think  we  have  had  one — during  the  last  fifty  years  so  con- 
stantly cold  and  unfavourable  for  beea  as  the  present  one. 

On  examiniog  my  stocks  the  other  day  I  found  that  those  of 
them  which  had  been  taken  to  the  moors  last  year  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  those  wh  ch  remained  at  home. 
This  is  not  usually  the  case,  for  the  work  on  the  moors  is  very 
destructive  of  bee  life.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  bees  on 
the  heather  is  often  marvellous,  but  it  is  done  sometimes  at  a 
fearful  cost  of  life.  "But  how  do  you  account  for  the  moorland 
hives  being  so  comparatively  populous  this  spring?"  Well, 
last  autumn  was  an  unfavourable  one  for  bees  not  taken  to  the 
heather.  They  ceased  to  set  eggs  and  multiply  numbers  very 
early.  The  last  batch  and  hatch  of  brood  is  rapidly  dying  off 
now  by  reason  of  old  age.  The  hives  on  the  moors  began  to 
breed  again  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  doubtless  their 
superiority  in  numbers  now  is  owing  to  their  breeding  later  last 
year.  If  the  spring  months  this  year  had  been  favourable  for 
breeding  all  the  hives  would  have  had  two  hatches  of  brood 
perfected  by  this  time  (March  27th),  and  been  replenished  with 
young  bees,  and  thus  renerved  for  a  renewal  of  activities  of  all 
kinds. 

I  have  two  sugar-fed  hives  in  splendid  condition.  In  the 
month  of  September  last  year  I  put  5  lbs.  of  bees  and  a  queen 
into  an  empty  ISinch  hive,  and  4  lbs.  of  bees  into  a  16-inch  one. 
These  had  about  15  or  18  lbs.  of  sugar  each  rather  rapidly.  I 
ehonld  say  about  2  lbs.  of  sugar  (nearly  4  lbs.  of  syrup)  each 
every  evening.  The  bees  quickly  built  combs,  and  as  rapidly 
filled  them  with  brood.  The  bees  bred  so  late  in  the  season  will 
live  till  May,  and  bees  fed  on  sugar  and  water  are  generally  very 
healthful  during  winter  and  spring.  The  hives  were  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with  combs,  and  had  the  swarms  been  one-third 
larger  when  they  were  put  into  the  empty  hives  they  would 
have  filled  them  with  combs.  We  invariably  find  that  sugar-fed 
stocks  do  well ;  their  combs  being  young,  sweet,  and  clean,  bees 
thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly  amongst  them.  I  expect  that 
the  question  of  creating  stocks  in  autumn  by  artificial  treatment 
and  feeding  will  be  very  fully  considered  as  soon  as  apiarians 
have  remodelled  their  hives  and  are  satisfied  with  them  as  to 
Bhape  and  size.  I  have  often  seen  hives  of  proper  capacity 
become  too  heavy  for  stocks  in  good  seasons,  and  if  two  or 
three  pounds*  worth  of  honey  can  be  obtained  from  a  hive  in 
autumn,  why  keep  it  for  a  stock?  The  bees  of  the  hive  may 
be  easily  driven  into  an  empty  one  and  therein  fed.  From  five 
shillings  or  six  shillings*  worth  of  sugar  a  good  swarm  would 
furnish  its  hive  with  combs  and  food  enough  for  the  winter  and 
spriog  months.  Stocks  thus  formed  cannot  well  be  surpassed 
for  excellence ;  but  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  derived 
from  this  mode  of  procedure  will  probably  tempt  many  bee- 
farmers  to  follow  it. 

Those  who  have  weak  hives  at  present  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  advice  given  by  "  B.  &  W."  last  week  —  to  feed  the 
bees  pretty  constantly  and  keep  the  hivca  warmly  covered. — 
A.  Pettigkew. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Heh  Pecked  by  Cock  (H.  B.  P.).— Your  Houdaa  cock  does  not  like  the 
hen  leB9,  but  he  likes  her  feathers  more.  These  irregularities  do  not  occur 
■where  fowls  have  their  liberty  and  have  plenty  of  natural  food;  but  when  they 
are  shut-up,  and  too  often  fed  on  etimulating  foods  to  inducelaylDg,  it  causes 
a  vitiated  appetite,  an  unnatural  craving,  and  it  would  seem  that  featli':r8 
approach  most  nearly  to  that  which  they  lust  after.  We  have  our  own 
opinion  founded  on  close  obatrvation,  and  it  is  that  the  destruction  of  the 
plumage  is  only  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  fle&h.  We  keep  almost  every 
breed  largely.  Our  first  experience  was  with  Creve-Cceurs.  We  had  some  in 
confinement.  Eather  later  than  this  they  began  to  eat  their  feathers,  and  in 
a  month  (we  left  them  to  themfeelves  on  purpose)  they  had  only  wing  and 
tail  feathers.  The  nest  year  the  Houdansiudulced  in  the  eame  luiury.  The 
next  year  the  Spanish  moi-t  determinedly  set  to  work  at  the  featherR,  and  then 
the  flebh.  We  consigned  the  birdt^  to  darkness,  giving  themhglit  only  to  feed. 
We  released  them  from  their  gloom  at  the  moulting  season,  and  they  moulted 
■well  in  confinement.  Our  present  experience  is  with  three  pens  of  Spanish. 
We  have  had  to  remove  four  birds,  because  we  found  they  were  becoming 
naked  under  the  throat  and  ou  the  neck.  The  only  cure  wo  know  is  to  give 
the  birds  their  liberty.  They  then  fiud  that  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and 
becoming  patisfied  the  unnatural  craving  ceases.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  as 
long  as  they  are  shut-up  togetlier,  and  it  will  run  through  the  whole  pen.  It 
may  be  let^sened  by  giving  thera  earth  fresh  dug  with  grass  aud  worms  in  it, 
and  by  giving  lettuce.  Wo  repeat  we  keep  almost  every  breed.  We  have 
known  this  habit  with  Spanish,  Creve-Cceur,  aud  HoudauB.  None  of  the 
others  have  had  it  with  as. 

Eggs  Thin-bhelled  {W.  M.  O.). — Your  description  of  your  poultry  run 
■would  prepare  us  for  failure.  Much  of  the  health  of  a  fowl  depends  on  the 
scratch.  Insect  life  and  particles  uueeeu  by  us  are  turned  up  with  every 
scratch.  W'e  have  often  wondered,  aud  perhaps  you  have  done  the  same, 
when  we  have  seen  the  vigorous  scratch  given  alternately  with  each  I'-g,  and 
the  busy  p  eking  that  immediately  follow.^.  They  thus  find  that  which  keeps 
their  bodies  in  health  and  tends  to  make  them  prolific.  We  are  enemies  to 
artificial  heat.  The  material  for  the  shell  of  the  egg  must  be  supplied,  to  the 
birds,  and  nothing  ie  better  than  bricklayer's  rubbish.    This  will  improve  the 


shells  and  make  them  harder  and  thicker.  If  with  these  appliances  tlie 
shells  are  still  thin,  then  the  birds  are  rot  In  condition.  Give  them  daily 
Bume  large  sod-*  of  growing  grass  cut  with  plenty  of  earth.  If  you  can  give 
them  a  barrowful  of  road  grit  do  bo. 

Spanish  Cock's  Face  Excessive  {A.  E.).— There  la  no  cure,  as  it  muflt 
end  in  blindness,  and  is  the  penalty  paid  for  excess  of  merit.  The  only 
possible  treatment  is  to  strap-back  the  excresceuce  with  sticking  plaister 
above  and  below. 

Bird  Dying  Suddenly  {E.  R.  M,).— Apparently  it  died  from  cramp,  and 
if  so  from  being  exposed  to  cold.  Not  knowing  whtre  it  waa  kept  or  on  what 
it  was  fed,  we  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion. 

Canker  in  Yocng  Pigeons  (J.  O.).— There  is  believed  to  be  no  cure  for 
canker  in  young  f  igeona  in  the  nest.  As  you  have  bred  nothing  but  cankered 
Pigeons,  and  as  many  as  seven  pairs  so  diseased  from  one  pair  of  birds,  we 
shoaid  advise  your  destroying  the  old  pair,  as  they  muat  be  hopelessly  of 
bad  constitution. 

IIoNEY  Moth  (J.  B.).— If  your  hive  is  full  o(  bees  as  you  say,  the  moth 
will  not  do  much  harm.  Use  a  little  smoke  to  keep  the  bees  quiet,  turn  up 
the  hive  and  brush  off  all  the  woollj-hke  nest  you  may  find  on  the  board  or 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  if  any  are  among  the  combs  pick  them  oat  irith  ft  knit  • 
ting-needle.    Your  hive  will  prosper  and  do  well. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

C4MDBN  SqOABB.  LoNDON. 

Iiftt.5l°83'40"  N.;  Long.0^8'0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

Ik  IBB  Dir. 

Hygrome- 

"■3 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

d 

ter. 

P 

perature. 

Temperature. 

& 

March. 

, 

In 

On 

l""" 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Qo 

ti 

Max. 
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sun. 
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"dej. 
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deg. 

den. 

deg 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  22 

29.888 

86.2 

S4.0 

B. 

86  4 

43.0 

26  4 

91.3 

29.1 

o.oia 

Tb.  23 

29.93) 

87.7 

S3.9 

N. 

36  8 

47.5 

29  0 

89,8 

22  4 

Fri.  24 

29  685 

S9.2 

8B.0 

S.W. 

37.6 

61.3 

29.6 

92.4 

22.4 

— 

Sat  25 

29  677 

46  4 

4^.6 

N.E. 

38.2 

53.1 

S4  4 

Si7.3 

26.3 

— 

Suu26 

29  611 

88  0 

34.6 

E. 

S8.4 

ii.l 

34.4 

66.3 

81.0 

0.010 

Mo.  27 

29  446 

88.0 

66.8 

N.N.E. 

39.0 

41.2 

83  9 

65  8 

82.8 

0  490 

Tu.  28 

29  221 

(O.S 

49.U 

S. 

89.7 

65  9 

87.4 

78.0 

88  4 

0.010 

Means 

29.637 

10.7 

88.1 

88.0 

48.2 

82.2 

80  6 

28.7 

0.510 

BEMABK8. 

22nd.— Deep  snow  in  the  morning,  but  very  bright  at  9  a.m.  ;  heavy  bdow  at 

2  P.M.,  and  at  times  till  4  p,m  ;  afterwards  fine  but  cold. 
23rd.— Beautiful  moruing,  fine  all  the  early  part  of  the  day;  leBs  bright  after 

2  P.M.,  hut  fair  all  day. 
24th. — Slight  white  frost  in  morning;  fine  at  noon,  snow  not  quite  gone; 

a  very  pleasant  day,  more  spring-like  than  we  have  had  for  some 

time. 
25th.— Bright  in  the  mcming;  rather  cloudy  about  2  p.m.,  but  fair  all  day  ; 

the  wind  rather  cold. 
26th.— Fair  but  dull  aud  cold  in  the  moiDiug ;  a  slight  gleam  of  sun  about 

1  P.M.,  but  a  dull  day. 
27th. — Dull  and  cold  in  the  forepart  of  the  day;  wet  evening,  and  very  wet 

night,  and  early  morning. 
28th. — A  beautiful  day,  bright  and  warm  ;  rather  wet  in  the  evening. 

Average  temperature  about  the  tame  as  that  of  the  week  before  last.    Very 
cold  night  on  li2nd  aid  23rd.— G.  J.  .Simonb. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  29. 
A  GOOD  supply  of  early  vegetables  is  now  arriving  from  the  Continent,  con- 
sisting of  Asparagus,  Peas,  new  Curiots,  new  Potat  es.  Artichokes,  aud  salad- 
ing,all  of  which  are  realieiug  fair  prices.  Among  English  produce  Cucumbers 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  French  Beans  do  not  maintain  the 
prices  of  last  week.    Busineas  generally  id  quiet. 

FBOIT. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Apples i  eieve    1  Oto8  6 

Apricots dozen    0  0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0  0  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12  0  20  0 

Corranta i  sieve    0  0  0  0 

Black do.       0  0  0  0 

Figs dozen    0  0  0  0 

Filberta lb.    0  6  0  9 

Cobs lb.    0  6  0  9 

Gooseberries quart    0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.  10  0  25  0 

Lemons ^100     6  0  12  0 

Melons  each    0  0  0  0 


8.   d. 


Mulberries lb. 

Nectarines dozen 

Oranges ^  100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears,  kitchen....    dozen 

deseinrt dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums k  sieve 

(Quinces    bubhel 

Kaspberiies lb. 

Strawberries oz.    1    6 

Walnuts bushel    i    0 

ditto ^100    1    6 


OtoO 
0      0 


d. 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

9  6 

10  0 

2  0 


T£OBTA£LES. 


Artichokes  dozen    4 

Asparagus b''  lOO    6 

French bundle  20 


d.    8. 

0to6 
0  10 
0  0 
3      2 


Beane,  Kidney....    Ti*'10J  1 

Beet,  Ited dozen  loo 

Broccoli bundle  0    9  1 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve  2    6  0 

Cabbage dozen  10  2 

Carrots bunch  0    4  0 

Capsicums r  lUJ  1    6  2 

Cauhfluwer dozen  10  4 

Celery bundle  16  2 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2    0  4 

Cucumbers each  0    6  1 

Endive dozen  10  2 

Ftnnel bunch  0    8  0 

GarUc lb.  0    6  6 

Uerbfl bunch  0    3  0 

Horseradish bundle  4    0  0 

Lettuce doien  0    6  1 

French  Cabbage   ....  16  2 


Leeks bunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  puLuet 
Onions Ljuchel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney dv. 

New lb. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rbubarb bundle 

tfalsaiy bundJe 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


8.  d.       B.  d. 

0    4  too    U 
1 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

o(         or 

Month  Week. 

G 

TH 

7 

F 

8 

B 

9 

BaN 

10 

M 

11 

To 

12 

W 

APRIL  6—12,  1876. 


Linnoan  Society  at  8  p.m.       Boyal  Society  at  8.30  r.M. 

Royal  Institution  at  8  p.m. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45. 

Paim  Sunday. 

Royal  Geographical  Sjciety  at  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirari?i(»l  Society  at  8.30  P.M. 

Boyal  Aquaritun  Show,  WestminBter,  opens. 


Average 

Son 

Son 

Temperatare  near 

Rises. 

Sets. 

JLondoQ. 

Bay. 

Might. 

Mean. 

h.    ID. 

h.    m. 

09.1 

84.7 

46.9 

5    25 

6    40 

69.4 

86.9 

48.1 

5    23 

6    41 

55.7 

858 

45.8 

6    20 

G    43 

54.5 

85.5 

45.0 

5    18 

G    45 

55.4 

36.6 

44.5 

5    16 

6    46 

55.3 

85.6 

45.4 

6    14 

0    48 

55.6 

86.6 

46.1 

5    12 

6    50 

Moon 
Kisea. 


10  89 

11  52 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
before 
San. 


Days. 
12 
13 
• 
15 
16 
17 
18 


0    55 
0    89 


Day 

of 

Year. 


97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 


85.9'. 


Prom  obserrationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  55.4^;  and  its  night  temperatare 


ROSE  PRUNING. 

[We  sent  a  corresponaent's  letter  of  itKioiriea  to  Mr.  Camm. 

The  following  is  bis  reply.] 

NYTHING  more  concise  or  cool  tlian  the 
queries  asked  by  "  P.  F.,  Bridgnorth,'"  it 
lias  not  been  my  previous  fortune  to  meet 
■with.  They  remind  me  forcibly  of  those 
terrible  papers  set  one  in  the  Divinity  School 
at  Oxford,  but  fortunately  they  are  very 
much  easier  to  answer ;  but  even  if  more 
difficult  the  .Journal  would  be  ready  to  give 
an  opiuioQ  without  grudging,  without  fear, 
and  without  favour.  Ask,  and  if  not  satisfied 
ask  again  ;  the  more  questions  the  merrier,  the  greater 
the  delight  that  rosariaas  will  feel.  For  this  is  one  of  the 
most  forcible  of  all  proofs  how  popular  is  the  Rose — the 
empress  I  suppose  we  must  say  now  of  flowers.  Rosa 
regina  et  iynperatrix  florum. 

(1).  "  When  is  the  proper  time  for  pruning  Hybrid 
Perpetual  s^s.  ?"  By  the  way,  with  regard  to  this  abbre- 
viation for  standards,  a  man  to  whom  I  wrote  asking, 
"Do  you  want  any  s^"- ?"  wrote  back,  enclosing  that 
portion  of  my  letter,  asking,  "  What  sort  of  garden  pro- 
duce is  this  std.  ?  I  suppose  some  kind  of  seeds,  but  we 
have  looked  aU  through  several  lists  of  seeds,  but  all  in 
vain."  If  "  P.  F."  has  not  yet  pruned  bis  standard 
Roses  I  should  advise  him  to  begin  at  once.  All  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  ought  to  have  been  pruned  by  this  time  if  the 
trees  were  planted  last  autumn  or  are  old  tx'ees.  If  they 
were  purchased  late  this  spring  he  may  defer  the  pruning 
a  short  time,  but  not  for  long.  The  first  or  second  week 
in  March  is  about  the  best  time  for  pruning  in  general 
cases  ;  and  as  "  P.  P."  is  so  very  concise  in  his  questions 
that  I  cannot  tell  whether  his  rosery  is  in  an  exposed 
position,  on  the  top  of  a  Iiill,  or  close  to  a  stream,  in  front 
of  a  kitohen-garden  wall,  or  behind  his  house  with  a 
delightful  north  aspect,  I  can  only  speak  generally.  But 
in  any  case  his  Roses  (all  but  Teas  and  Noisettes)  ought 
to  be  pruned  before  All  Fools'  Day. 

(2).  "How  many  eyes  should  be  left?"  "Do  you, 
sir,"  asked  a  riding-master  once  to  me,  "  do  you  want  a 
military  or  '  a  'unting '  seat  ?  If  a  military,  let  your  stir- 
rups down ;  if  '  a  'unting,'  shorten-up  close."  Do  you, 
"  P.  P.,"  want  to  exhibit  your  blooms,  or  do  you  merely 
want  them  to  adorn  your  garden  ?  Do  you  want  to 
come  and  take  the  shine  out  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Jowett 
at  the  Hereford  Show,  or  do  you  merely  want  to  have  a 
lot  of  blooms  for  madame  to  pick  at  her  will  ?  If  to 
exhibit  your  blooms,  then  the  "  'unting  seat "  is  what  you 
want,  and  you  must  cut  your  Roses  hard — shorten  your 
stirrups.  As  to  the  number  of  eyes  I  do  not  think  you  can 
do  better  or  fairer  than  leave  them  the  same  number  you 
yourself  possess — if  you  have  two.  If  you  merely  want 
to  grow  garden  Roses,  quantity  rather  than  quality — if 
you,  like  my  critic  Mr.  Taylor,  wish  to  have  hundreds 
of  blooms  outside  and  inside  your  house,  then  spare  the 
Rose,  leave  as  many  eyes  on  your  shoots  as  there  may 
be  in  youi'  combined  famUy  and  household. 
No.  7S1.— Vol.  XXX.,  New  Szkies. 


With  regard  to  Mr.  Taylor's  remark  about  being  ex- 
pected to  furnish  such  a  quantity  for  the  house,  I  remem- 
ber one  day  at  the  Botanic  Rose  Show  meeting  a  first- 
class  gardener  who  was  exhibiting  in  that  absurd  class, 
"A  Collection  of  Red  and  Pink  Roses  in  Baskets  not 
more  than  3  feet  in  diameter."  He  had  brought  up 
literally  thousands  of  blooms  that  day.  On  my  express- 
ing astonishment  at  the  number  he  said,  "  Oh !  sir,  this 
is  nothing.  I  send  such  a  basket  as  this  thrice  a-week 
to  our  people  in  London."  "  Whatever  do  they  do  with 
them?"  I  asked.  "I  believe,"  said  a  bystander,  "I 
believe  that  they  eat  them." 

(.3).  "  Whether  the  new  shoots  or  old  should  be 
pruned?"  No  difficulty  here.  Both  should  be  operated 
upon,  and  the  weak  wood,  by  which  I  fancy  "  P.  P." 
means  by  the  new  shoots,  should  be  entirely  removed — 
cut  away  ;  let  in  the  daylight,  give  old  Sol  a  chance,  and 
as  you  cut  look  out  for  a  good  sound  eye  which  faces  his 
majesty,  not  one  that  is  scowling  at  the  "  shales  of  dark- 
ness," to  which  the  interior  of  a  massive  old  standard's 
head  may  be  likened.  Try  to  make  the  heads  a  httle 
symmetrical ;  do  not  have  the  outside  shoots  above  the 
centre  ones. 

(4).  "  Should  a  Marechal  Niel  in  hothouse  be  pruned, 
and  how  much  ?"  Very  little,  if  any,  pruning  is  required 
for  the  glorious  Maruchal ;  any  dead  wood  must  be  re- 
moved and  unripened  shoots  must  be  cut  away,  and  that 
is  about  all. 

(5).  "Also  climbers  out  of  doors,  such  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  ?"  Well,  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  sorts  ;  the 
old  Gloire,  as  a  rule,  will  stand  a  little  pruning;  he 
generally  has  a  lot  of  shoots  which  require  shortening, 
but  even  this  should  be  done  with  care.  Teas  of  any 
kind  require  very  little  pruning.  If  "  P.  P."  has  a 
Cloth  of  Gold  growing  against  his  house  or  a  Banksia  let 
me  implore  him  not  to  touch  it. 

(6  and  last).  "  Last  year  my  Marechal  Niel  dropped  all 
the  buds.  What  caused  this?"  Ah,  there's  a  puzzler! 
I  might  reply  in  one  word — Neglect,  but  I  wo'n't,  though 
it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  answer  so  ;  and  as  I  never  saw 
the  plant  in  question,  know  nothing  of  what  soU  it  is 
grown  in  or  of  its  aspect,  it  would  be  the  safest  answer. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the  scorn  of  "  P.  P." 
if  I  hint  that  although  the  wind  blows  very  cold  in  March, 
yet  the  sun  is  pretty  high  in  the  heavens,  and  beats  with 
a  good  deal  offeree  upon  the  unscreened  glass  of  the  green- 
house. Perhaps,  also,  the  gardener  who  has  to  see  after 
the  greenhouse  may  be  sent  off  to  bring  in  the  vegetables 
for  the  early  diuner  just  as  he  ought  to  be  pulling  down 
the  blinds,  or  may  be,  when  he  should  be  watering  the 
dear  Niel.  In  the  early  morning  he  is  attending  to  his 
fires,  and  is  really  that  driven  that  he  cannot  attend 
as  he  should  to  the  clunbers.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
now  and  then  he  leaves  the  firing-up  to  a  subordinate, 
who  heaps  on  the  fuel  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the  day- 
time and  forgets  to  see  to  the  fires  at  night.  Any  of 
these  possibilities  may  have  caused  the  buds  to  have 
dropped  off,  and  you  "might  as  well  expect  me  to  say 
which  of  them  did  the  mischief  as  to  say  whether  "  P.  P." 

No.  1136.— Vol.  LV.,  Old  Sekibs. 
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is  a  man  or  a  woman.  Nothing  reqaireB  greater  care  or  more 
patient  love  than  the  Marechal  Niel  indoors.  An  even  tem- 
perature, regular  watering — not  an  occasional  deluge  followed 
by  the  drought  of  Egypt.  Fumigate  regularly  to  destroy  the 
aphides.  If  you  are  forcing  your  Koses  you  will  find  the  fly 
more  troublesome  than  if  your  Rose  tree  is  merely  protected 
by  the  glass.  Always  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  keep  the 
syringe  going  when  the  sun  is  o£f.  These  are  my  rules,  and 
as  soon  as  this  sees  the  light  you  will  have  hundreds  of  others 
given  yon  by  more  correspondents  of  the  Journal,  and  you 
will  be  able  then  to  try  them  all  one  after  another,  and  then 
write  and  tell  the  Editors  of  the  result. — John  B.  M.  CAiiii. 


A  FEW  NOTABLE  HAKDY  EOCK  PLANTS. 
Aetificial  rockwork  is  never  much  cared  for  till  it  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  find  a  suitable  home 
among  its  crevices.  Preference  is  usually  given  to  alpine  suc- 
culents of  lowly  growth  and  exquisite  form,  but  so  minute 
withal  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  must  elapse  before 
they  can  become  really  effective ;  hence  it  is  desirable  to  blend 
with  them  other  plants  of  more  rapid  growth  and  bolder  ap- 
pearance, so  disposed  as  to  afford  a  partial  clothing  of  greenery 
to  the  larger  masses  of  rook  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  yet 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  pretty  little  alpine  gems,  which  are 
certainly  most  worthy  of  all  due  prominence.  Among  several 
plants  which  I  have  tried  for  this  purpose  a  few  have  answered 
the  desired  end  so  admirably  as  to  be  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is 

Pyrctltrum  Tcliihatdieici.  —  This  plant  has  been  brought 
somewhat  prominently  into  notice  as  a  substitute  for  lawn  turf, 
which  it  decidedly  is  not.  For  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
rocks  it  is  almost  unrivalled ;  the  dense,  compact,  moss-like 
growth,  decumbent  spreading  habit,  and  the  lively  colour  of 
its  evergreen  foliage,  combining  to  render  it  an  attractive 
object  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  especially  during 
winter,  when  the  perennial  greening  of  its  mossy  branchlets 
spread  cushion-like  upon  the  face  of  the  hard  bare  rock  stand 
out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bare  death-like  aspect  of  de- 
ciduous plants. 

Silene  maritima  is  also  a  perennial  altogether  of  a  bolder 
type  than  the  Pyrethrnm.  Its  well-shaped  leaves  are  set  thickly 
upon  the  long,  flexible,  spreading  growth.  Planted  upon  the 
edge  of  a  rock  it  will  spread  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  yard  in 
diameter  in  one  season,  forming  charming  pendant  masses  of 
bright  green,  which  in  early  summer  are  enlivened  with  nu- 
merous white  flowers.  No  especial  care  is  required  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  plants,  every  branch  rooting  freely  wherever  it  touches 
the  BoU. 

Linaria  cymbalaria. —  This  is  the  common  Ivy-leaved  Li- 
naria  so  frequently  to  be  seen  trailing  over  old  ruins  and  walls. 
It  spreads  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  will  cover  many  square 
feet  of  rock  surface  in  a  few  months.  The  slender  growth 
bears  elegant  foliage  and  pretty  simple  little  pink  flowers,  hang- 
ing its  wild  festoons  over  the  rocks  in  such  graceful  garlands 
of  greenery  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  more  frequently 
found  in  gardens.  Surely  it  ought  no  more  to  be  excluded 
because  it  grows  wild  than  SUeue  maritima,  which  is  also  a 
British  plant. 

Lithospcrmum  prostratmn. — An  invaluable  plant  for  the 
rockery  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes.  It  has  a  low 
dense  habit  of  growth,  the  spreading  branches  having  a  thick 
perennial  clothing  of  dark  green  foliage.  The  pretty  deep  blue 
flowers  open  abundantly  in  May  and  June,  continuing  a  long 
while  in  full  beauty.  Early  summer  may  therefore  be  named 
as  the  season  of  its  fullest  beauty,  but  in  sheltered  nooks  it  is 
never  without  a  few  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  root  freely 
in  a  cold  frame.  Planted  in  rich  loam  it  forms  tufts  of  1  to 
2  feet  in  diameter  in  a  single  season. 

Antennaria  Candida. — This  plant  was  sent  to  me  with  a 
strong  recommendation,  as  being  greatly  superior  to  A.  to- 
mentosa.  It  has  not  disappointed  me,  making  such  excellent 
dwarf  edgings  of  soft  grey,  and  so  quickly,  as  to  induce  me  to 
put  a  few  plants  of  it  among  the  rocks,  where  it  forms  pretty 
grey  cushions  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  offering  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  red  sandstone  as  well  as  to  the  green-leaved 
plants. 

The  five  plants  which  I  have  thus  described  are  suitable  for 
rockeries  large  and  small,  being  easily  kept  within  bounds.  To 
them  I  wUl  add  the  small-leaved  kinds  of  Helianthemum  or 
Rook  Cistus,  a  charming  family  of  dwarf,  recumbent,  shrub- 


like perennial  plants,  yielding  a  profusion  of  blossom  in  early 
summer.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  €fftct  of 
the  bright  masses  of  their  flowers,  ranging  through  various 
shades  of  white,  pink,  yellow,  and  violet.  All  the  kinds  that 
I  have  grown  are  readily  increased  by  seed  or  cuttings. — 
Edwabd  LncKHCEST. 


THE   HAWTHORNDEN  APPLE. 

I  THINK  that  this  Apple  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  it,  or 
at  least  that  it  has  only  had  that  kind  of  justice  called  "  scant 
justice."  It  is  a  very  popular  Apple,  and  has  been  so  for  many 
years.  Now,  no  Apple  is  lastingly  popular  unless  it  is  useful 
and  beautiful,  or  if  not  beautiful  it  must  be  excessively  useful. 
As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Hawthornden  I  own  I  seldom  see  it  on 
the  tree  or  gather  it  without  being  forced  to  admire  it.  Its 
full  form,  its  delicate  silver-like  skin  and  refined  bloom,  then 
its  bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side — all  these  make  together 
a  truly  beautiful  Apple.  Its  cooking  (jualities  while  in  season 
are  great,  particularly  when  roasted,  when  its  white  creamy 
flesh  breaks  through  the  embrowned  skin  ;  while  its  flavour, 
however  cooked — baked,  roasted,  or  boUed — is  excellent.  The 
New  Hawthornden  will  hardly  take  its  place,  as  it  comes  in 
later;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  Apple  which  does  or  will, 
though  I  write  under  correction  in  this.  As  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  in  season  doctors  differ.  The  "Fruit  Manual" 
says,  "  from  October  to  December  ;"  Mr.  Richard  Smith  says, 
"  September  to  December,"  while  here  in  this  south-west  of 
England  I  have  found  it  good  only,  or  chiefly,  in  September 
and  October. 

While  all  would  readily  own  the  beauty  of  the  Hawthorn- 
den and  its  good  flavour,  there  remains  the  point  of  the  tree's 
unhealthiness.  In  the  fens  of  England,  where  the  eubsoilis  in 
fenny  parts  blue  clay ;  in  the  islands  on  which  (for  originally 
they  were  islands)  most  of  the  fen  towns  stand,  the  subsoil 
is  gravel.  In  these  parts  I  have  always  found  that  the  Haw- 
thornden did  not  prosper,  but  became  hopelessly  cankered 
and  a  disagreeable  object  after  a  few  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  bearing  well  untU  wholly  overcome  by  canker.  Now 
in  this  part  of  England,  North  Wilts,  with  a  good  loam 
and  a  sandy  clay  for  subsoil,  and  a  mUd  air,  this  variety  of 
Apple  does  well.  I  have  a  tree  forty  years  old  scarcely  at  all 
cankered — not  indeed  noticeable  by  the  presence  of  disease, 
and  another  twenty  years  old  which  is  as  smooth  in  skin  as 
can  be  desired.  Both  trees  bear  heavily  every  year,  and  the 
fruit  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  wished.  I  think  most  of  the 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Hawthornden  as  doing  badly 
reside  either  in  the  north  or  east  of  England.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  cases,  in  spite  of  soft  air  and  good  soil,  the 
Ribston  Pippin  becomes  here  terribly  diseased  ;  more's  the 
pity,  for  I  know  no  proper  substitute,  but  not  so  diseased  is 
the  Hawthornden.  I  incline  to  think  that  with  depth  of  soil 
and  rather  heaviness  of  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of  clayey  sand, 
and  particularly  in  the  west  or  south  of  England,  the  Haw- 
thornden, in  spite  of  its  northern  origin,  does  well.  Hence  I 
agree  with  the  remark  of  "  An  Old  Gakdenek,"  that  "  in  a 
generous  and  well-drained  soil  this  Apple  will  do  well.  Further, 
I  think  it  is  too  valuable  an  Apple  to  be  "  written  down,"  and 
that  the  favourable  account  given  of  it  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual  " 
is  correct  where  the  soil,  ttc,  is  suitable.  May  I  suggest  that 
cultivators  of  Apples  and  those  interested  in  them  would 
supply  lists — they  need  not  be  numerous — of  those  Apples  com- 
bining beauty  and  usefulness  which  thrive  best  in  their  dis- 
tricts, particularly  as  guides  to  amateurs  ?  I  see  Mr.  Robson 
states  "  there  are  plenty  of  Apple  trees  now  with  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Hawthornden,  and  much  better  constitution." 
He  might  kindly  tell  us  these.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  know  for  certain  what  Apples,  cooking  and  dessert, 
did  best.  Good  cooking  Apples  are,  of  course,  most  valuable 
late  in  the  season ;  but  in  September,  if  not  earlier,  Apples 
are  welcomed  on  many  tables  in  tarts  and  puddings,  while  as 
to  dessert  Apples  they  are  wanted  as  early  as  possible,  and  till 
Apples  come  again.  The  last  word  that  has  been  spoken  in 
favour  of  my  old  friend  the  Hawthornden  is,  I  see,  in  the 
number  of  March  Oth  by  "  M.  H.,  Camp}tilt,Bedale,  Yorkshire ;" 
and  his  or  her — for  M  stands  for  Mary  as  well  as  for  Matthew — 
account  is  important,  as  stating  that,  given  a  good  and  suitable 
soil,  this  Apple  does  well  in  the  north  of  England,  even  in  the 
northern  part  of  Yorkshire. 

In  conclusion  I  must  remark  how  glad  I  am  that  much 
attention  and  much  information  are  being  given  concerning 
hardy  fruits,  and  particularly  to  that  most  useful  of  hardy 
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frnit  the  Apple.  Dr.  Hogg's  claesification  will  help  forward 
the  right  underBtanding  of  Apples,  for  onoe  let  information  be 
arranged  and  tabulated  on  any  given  sabjeot,  that  subject  will 
be  eaBily  understood. — Wiltshire  Eector. 

THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OP  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  TUB  LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  11. 

The  '  accompanying   designs   are   suitable    for    ornamental 
borders  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.    The  wall  we  must  suppose  is 


are  cleared  in  the  autumn  they  must  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
planted  again  firmly  by  treading  the  ground  around  them.  It 
is  quite  hardy. 

4.  Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf. — A  valuable  acquisition  to 
bedding  plants.  Cuttings  struck  in  April  will  make  good 
plants  to  turn  out  by  the  end  of  May. 

5.  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  splendens. 

6.  Pachyphytum  bracteosum. — Its  large  succulent  leaves 
closely  borne  on  the  stems  are  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom 
or  silvery  white  powder — a  desirable  acquisition  to  that  class 


Kg.  77.— Bed  S. 


covered  with  creepers,  which  will  form  a  good  background  for 
bright  colours. 

BED  s. 

1.  The  wall. 

2.  Scarlet  Geranium — any  tall-growing  kind. 
Centaurea  gymnocarpa. 
Purple  King  Verbena. 
Yellow  Calceolaria. 
Geranium,   eilver-edged   variety.  —  There  is  one  called 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


of  plants.  It  is  very  valuable  for  edgings  or  for  lines  in  orna- 
mental designs.  It  endures  well  through  the  winter  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  increased  by  laying  the  little 
leaves  on  a  pan  or  pot  of  white  sand ;  they  need  not  be  in- 
serted, but  merely  laid  upon  the  sand ;  the  roots  will  soon 
appear  and  find  the  sand. 

7.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

8.  Alternanthera  magnifica. 

9.  Kleinia  repens. — A  neat-growing,  distinct,  and  effective 
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Elegantissima,  a  charming  little  plant  of  compact  habit, 
specially  adapted  for  small  groups  in  fancy  parterres  in  scroll 
work,  or  in  any  lady's  flower-garden  design.  Let  the  flowers 
remain  on,  for  they  wiU  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

7.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

8.  Alternanthera  ama-na. 

9.  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

10.  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora. 

11.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 

BED   T. 

1.  The  wall.  2.  Crimson  Geranium. 

3.  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima. — The  best  way  to  in- 
crease this  plant  is  to  divide  it  into  small  pieces  in  the  spring 
and  not  in  the  autumn ;  and  if  it  is  disturbed  when  the  beds 


little  plant.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  of  a  bluish  grey.  It  is  a  succulent  plant,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  It  is  increased  by 
cuttings  or  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  from  the  stem  and  treating 
them  the  same  as  the  Pachyphytum. 
10.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. — N.  Cole,  Kensington. 


CINERARIAS. 
I  HAVE  sent  you  a  spray  of  each  of  my  Cinerarias  for  inspec- 
tion. The  plants  themselves  (about  eighty)  are  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  They  are  rather  self-coloured,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  such  large-flowering  Cinerarias  about  here,  and  there  are 
some  good  growers — my  neighbours.    The  plants  are  about 
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18  inches  through,  some  over  2  feet,  and  some  of  them  have 
tour  hundred  flowers  on  them,  besides  what  are  cut  for  indoors. 
The  leaves  are  like  Khubarb. 

At  first  I  saved  seed  from  one  of  Veitch's,  a  large  deep  bine ; 
that  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  since  saved  seed  from  my 
own  plants,  and  this  year  the  flowers  are  the  best  I  have  had. 
Do  you  think  some  of  the  best  are  worth  saving  seed  from  this 
year,  and  would  be  worth  puttmg  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
seedsmen  for  distribution  ?  I  have  one  plant  (which  ia  in  the 
house)  with  flowers  2J  inches  across— a  deep  blue  beauty. — 
W.  Wells,  Turner  s  Hill,  Craiclcy,  Sussex. 

[The  flowers  are  some  of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  We  think 
them  quite  worthy  of  being  saved  and  sold. — Ens.] 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTUEAL   SOCIETY  fok  the  TEAR  1875. 

Pabt  2. 

Theough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bnswell,  the  Librarian  of  this 
old  and  flourishing  Society,  I  have  received  the  report  of  its 
Transactions,  and  a  perusal  of  it  suggests  one  or  two  thoughts 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  horticultural  societies  both  there 
and  amongst  ourselves. 

I  notice  that  the  same  chequered  state  of  existence  befals 
horticultural  societies  in  America  as  well  as  amongst  ourselves  ; 
for  while  this  Society  seems  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, has  upwards  of  a  thousand  members,  is  gradually 
gathering  together  an  excellent  library,  allocates  six  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  prizes  during  the  present  year,  publishes 
two  very  respectable  pamphlets  in  the  year,  awarding  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  their  editor  and  spending  1700  dollars  on 
printing,  and  has  an  available  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities 
of  200,000  dollars,  its  sister  Society  of  Cambridge  has  come  to 
grief  and  has  handed  its  library  over  to  it.  Now  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  have  no  society  in  England  that  does 
this.  We  all,  alas  !  know  what  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
has  done  in  times  past ;  how  its  Transactions  came  out  by  fits 
and  starts,  like  a  sort  of  epileptic  seizure,  which  seemed  to 
mark  activity  but  soon  subsided  and  left  the  patient  only  the 
more  exhausted.  The  Lindley  Library  remains  in  statu  quo, 
few  of  the  Fellows  seem  to  know  its  rules  and  there  are  no 
means  of  adding  to  it,  while  the  assets  of  the  Society  are  all  en 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  only  very  flouriehing  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  I  know  of  is,  strange  to  say,  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  :  it  has  a  large  balance  in  the 
bank,  but  then  it  does  nothing  more  than  hold  exhibitions  and 
award  prizes. 

I  notice  that  the  Society  offers  prizes  for  essays  on  certain 
subjects,  and  that  the  successful  ones  are  read  at  their  meet- 
ings, and  that  then  discussions  take  place  on  them.  Kow,  as 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has— (amongst  its  plans  for 
reviving  its  drooping  fortunes,  and  in  order  to  show  that  it  is 
really  desirous  of  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  leader  in  every 
practical  effort  to  advance  the  science) — announced  the  inten- 
tion of  lectures  to  be  given  at  South  Kensington  and  Chiswick, 
would  not  this  plan  be  advisable  ?— Let  subjects  of  a  popular 
character  be  chosen  (for  scientific  ones  may  be  left  to  the 
Committee  of  that  ilk),  let  a  competent  sub-committee  of  these 
read  over  any  that  may  be  sent  in,  and  let  tho  successful  one 
be  chosen  for  the  meeting  and  be  read  by  somebody  who  knows 
how  to  read.  By  this  means  we  should  not  have  either  musty 
dry-as-dust  or  semi-philosophical  diatribes  inflicted  on  the 
audience.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  carry  ear-trumpets  to 
catch  the  mumbUngs  of  some  clever  writer  ;  for  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  clever  man  who  can  write  a  popular 
essay,  or  who  can  read  it  so  that  it  can  be  heard  when  it  is 
written. 

The  Society  adopts  the  plan  which  the  present  Council  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  have  through  want  of  funds 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  but  which  is,  I  am  sure,  calculated 
to  advance  horticulture — that  of  offering  prizes  at  their  various 
meetings.  For  what  is  the  result  now  ? — there  are  no  prizes 
offered  from  March  until  June,  or  from  July  to  November. 
The  growers  of  florists'  flowers  are  thus  shut  out,  and  many 
plants  which  might  make  an  effective  display  are  held  back ; 
for,  after  all,  people  will  consider  whether  they  are  to  get  any- 
thing for  their  trouble.  The  mistake  that  was  made  was  in 
calling  those  minor  exhibitions  shows  and  charging  absurd 
prices  for  admission.  People  naturally  said,  "  Do  you  call 
this  a  show  ?"  and  then  declared  it  to  be  all  humbug  ;  whereas 
if  they  had  been  merely  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Com- 


mittees and  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Fellows  and  their  friends 
they  would  have  been  appreciated,  and  the  few  shillings  that 
were  taken  were  a  poor  compensation  for  the  growls  of  disap- 
pointment heard  on  every  side. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  kindly  and  social  feehng 
which  seems  to  be  encouraged  amongst  its  members.  The 
deaths  of  its  more  prominent  members  are  noticed  with  well- 
chosen  words  of  regret,  and  the  opportunities  of  friendly  inter- 
course seem  to  be  readily  made  use  of.  It  may  be  that  our 
stiff'  and  cold  insular  manners  are  against  this  feature,  but  I 
feel  persuaded  it  goes  a  long  way  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
Society's  objects.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  now 
in  its  oflncers  those  who  wish  well  to  horticulture,  and  who 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  see  the  old  stand-offishness  done 
away  with,  and  let  us  hope  that  their  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success. 

I  gather  from  the  report  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
fruits  of  which  we  see  or  know  nothing  on  this  side  of  the 
water  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  some  of  our  enterprising  caterers, 
who  have  inundated  us  with  a  lot  of  worthless  rubbish  in  the 
way  of  Potatoes,  do  not  introduce  some  of  them  for  trial. 
Thus,  amongst  Strawberries  I  notice  President  Wilder,  Jenny 
Lind,  Grace,  Col.  Cherry,  and  Hovey's  Seedling.  Belle  and 
General  Sherman  as  new  varieties  are  highly  spoken  of  amongst 
Raspberries,  Hornet  and  Herstine,  Clarke  &  Saunders;  while 
amongst  Grapes  there  seems  to  be  as  great  a  contest  to  get 
new  varieties  as  amongst  us,  and  several  are  highly  spoken  of. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Centennial  Exhibition  may  draw  together 
horticulturists  of  both  countries,  and  tend  to  foster  kindly  and 
brotherly  feelings  in  a  pursuit  which  of  all  others  ought  to 
encourage  such. — D.,  Deal. 


RESTING  AND  GROWING  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

I  AGREE  with  Mr.  Peach  in  most  of  what  he  has  said  on 
pages  171  and  172,  but  I  differ  a  little  in  some  points. 

In  resting  stove  plants  I  move  them  into  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  they  can  bear,  keeping  them  moist,  and  when  the  rest- 
ing season  is  over  I  find  the  plants  so  treated  grow  much 
stronger  than  when  kept  in  a  high  temperature  and  permitted 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

I  think  it  bad  treatment  to  force  artificial  rest  by  withhold- 
ing water  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  high  temperature  until 
the  life  is  almost  dried  out  of  them.  When  those  dried  plants 
are  again  watered,  instead  of  growing  healthy  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  the  plants  make  but  little  growth,  and  they  must  be 
phinged  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  to  force  new  life  into  them, 
and  the  season  is  gone  before  the  plants  recover  their  health 
again.  I  know  there  are  some  stove  plants  that  cannot  bear  a 
low  temperature,  but  many  can  when  at  rest. 

I  thmk  all  pot  plants  require  a  rest.  By  keeping  them 
always  growing  the  foliage  is  thin  and  weakly,  and  the  flowers 
poor.  The  plants  that  are  rested  in  a  low  temperature  and 
have  moisture  enough  to  keep  them  fresh  will  when  brought 
into  stove  temperature  produce  foliage  thick,  strong,  and 
healthy,  with  flowers  good  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  think  vineries  might  be  made  more  use  of  than  they  are 
for  growing  bedding  plants  in  winter.  If  a  vinery  is  started  in 
November  or  December  at  45°,  that  is  a  proper  temperature  for 
most  of  our  bedding  plants ;  but  the  plants  should  be  removed 
before  the  Vines  begin  to  flower,  for  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
thin  the  Grapes  and  stop  the  laterals  with  the  vinery  full  of 
plants  ;  and  when  good  fruit  is  required  for  table  and  plenty  of 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  Vines  proper  treatment  to  produce 
good  fruit  without  removing  the  plants  from  the  houses,  but 
a  few  plants  will  not  do  harm  if  the  ventilators  are  open  early 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  Vines  do  not  shade  the  plants  too 
much. 

I  like  to  keep  bedding  plants  growing,  and  the  sooner  they 
flower  the  better,  for  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  I  find 
our  bedding  Geraniums  very  useful.  I  have  some  Verbenas 
which  were  struck  early  in  autumn  and  potted  into  48-pots, 
which  have  done  duty  on  the  dining  table  ;  these  will  now  be 
cut  down,  and  will  make  bushy  plants  for  bedding-out  in  May. 
— G.  S.,  Gardener,  Faulkners  House. 


SELECT  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  names  are  selected  as  being  amongst  the  best 
in  my  collection,  which  comprises  upwards  of  loii  varieties  : — 

TKenty-four  Sliow  Jaru-fies.— Alexander  Cramond,  maroon 
shaded  with  crimson;  Acme  of  Perfection,  primrose;   Amy 
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Creed,  salmon  ;  Baron  Tatmton,  lilao  ;  Criterion,  rosy  lilac ; 
Flag  of  Trace,  white,  flaked  with  lilac ;  Flora  Whyatt,  orange ; 
James  Cocker,  purple ;  Hebe,  light,  edged  with  rosy  lilac  ; 
James  Service,  crimson  purple ;  John  Neville  Keynes,  yellow ; 
John  Standish,  bright  red ;  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  light  orange, 
deeply  edged  with  crimson ;  Leah,  bright  orange  ;  Lady  Derby, 
white,  tipped  with  deep  purple ;  Miss  Heushaw,  white ;  Mr. 
Seaman,  buff,  tipped  with  bright  purple ;  Monarch,  the  darkest 
Dahliaont;  Queenof  York, light  blush  ;  Vice-President,  orange; 
Ovid,  bright  crimson  purple  ;  Princess  of  AVales,  blush,  slightly 
edged  with  lilac ;  Mrs.  Harris,  white,  edged  with  pale  lilao ; 
Royal  Queen,  white  ground,  deeply  edged  with  purplish 
crimson. 

Eighteen  Fancy  Varieties. — Carnation,  Dolly  Varden,  Ebor, 
Egyptian  Prince,  Fanny  Sturt,  Grand  Duchess,  Hero  of  York, 
Harlequin,  John  Sealy,  Miss  Saunders,  Prospero,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Rose  Flake,  Flora  Whyatt,  Viceroy,  Herbert  Purchase, 
Lady  Spokes,  Madame  Sherrington. — J.  T.  C. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTUKAL   SOCIETY. 

Apell  5th. 

Fkhit  CosnriTTEE. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Hon.  aud  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  sent  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  pro- 
duced from  a  plant  which  was  raised  from  a  cutting.  It  is  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Boscawen  thirteen  years  ago,  but  being  a 
bad  seed-bearer  it  has  ever  since  been  propagated  by  cuttings. 
It  is  a  white-spined  variety  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  A  letter 
of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Parsons,  The  Gardens,  Danesbury, 
sent  a  dish  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  Onion,  which  is  a  finely 
selected  stock  of  Globe.  It  is  a  remarkably  liandsome  bulb,  and 
maintains  the  high  reputation  the  Committee  had  previously 
expressed.  Mr.  Bate  of  Bellbroughton,  near  Stourbridge,  sent 
a  dish  of  Bellbroughton  Pippin  Apple,  which  was  considered 
very  similar  to  Lincoln  Codlin. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  of  Sawbridgeworth  sent  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Louise  Bonne  de  Printemps  was  thought 
richly  flavoured  with  a  fine  rose-water  aroma.  Fortunce  was 
rather  coarse  in  flesh,  but  with  a  fine  aroma.  There  were  also 
fine  specimens  of  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Primate,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden  Harvey,  Api,  and  Mela  Carlo 
Apples.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  for  the 
collection. 

Flobal  CojnnTTEE.  —  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  in  the  Council  room  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  contributions  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  rendered 
the  meeting  both  interesting  and  attractive. 

The  plant  which  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  attention  was 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  from  Ecuador, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henley,  gardener  to  Spencer  Brnnton, 
Esq.,  Beckenham.  This  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to 
this  useful  genus  of  free-growing  and  free-flowering  Orchids. 
O.  cirrhosum  is  a  plant  that  will  be  coveted  by  all  growers  of 
Orchids.  The  plant  is  evidently  of  easy  growth  and  is  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  As  exhibited  it  had  three  spikes,  one  of  which 
was  about  2  feet  in  height,  gracefully  arched,  and  supporting 
twelve  handsome  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  long, 
slender,  and  waved,  terminating  in  sharp  points ;  the  flowers 
are  white  with  a  blush  tinge,  heavily  spotted  with  maroon ;  the 
labellum  being  orange,  with  a  fringed  crest  and  brown-striped 
lobes.  The  plant  is  after  the  character  of  0.  nrevium,  but  is 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  that  species. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  small  group  of  plants.  Of 
these  Dendrobium  Wardianum  had  five  spikes,  one  of  which 
contained  twenty  grand  flowers.  This  firm  also  exhibited  Rho- 
dodendron Princess  of  Wales,  a  cross  between  R.  Princess  Royal 
and  R.  Lobbii.  The  truss  contained  twelve  blooms  of  a  warm 
rose  colour  with  lighter  centre.  This  is  a  greenhouse  variety 
of  great  merit  aud  undoubted  value.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Adiantum  digitatum, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Ferns,  and  is  thoroughly 
distinct  from  all  others  of  the  type.  Cattleya  Veitchii  was  ex- 
hibited with  six  flowers  of  great  beauty;  for  this  plant  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  Odonto- 
glosBums  mulus  and  gloriosum,  which  are  similar  in  their 
flowers  but  different  in  foliage  and  form  of  spike. 

Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  exhibited  an  ornamental  group  of  flne- 
foliagcd  and  flowering  plants.  Amongst  the  former  were  Palms, 
Cycads,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Ferns,  Dractenas,  and  Bertolonias 
Van  Houttei  and  superbissima ;  the  flowering  plants  compris- 
ing Orchids  in  variety,  Sarracenia  flava,  Lasiaudra  macrantha 
vera,  the  flower  being  4  inches  in  diameter  and  exceedincly  rich ; 
Toxicophlrca  spectabile,  and  Tillandsia  Lindeni.  Mr.  Williams 
also  staged  a  collection  of  brilliant  AmaryUids.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  for  both  these  collections. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Choshunt,  exhibited  a  very  singular 
plant,  Heterothropa  asaroides,  having  foUage  similar  to  Cycla- 


men persicum,  and  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Stapelia.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  for  this  plant. 

Messrs.  Paul  also  staged  some  admirable  boxes  of  out  Roses, 
all  of  which  were  good,  bat  Marcchal  Niel  was  grand  and  re- 
ceived a  cultural  certificate.  They  also  exhibited  Roses  in  pots ; 
small  plants  with  robust  foliage  and  fine  blooms  of  Jean 
Ducher,  a  Tea  Rose  of  great  promise ;  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Emily 
Laston,  and  Comte  de  Serenyi.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  exhibited  a  box 
of  cut  Roses,  including  some  seedlings  of  a  promising  character. 

Messrs.  Fisher  Holmes  &  Co.,  Handsworth  Nursery,  Sheffield, 
exhibited  Rhododendron  Fisher  Holmes,  a  sweet-scented  white 
variety  of  superior  quality,  which  was  highly  commended. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Primulas. 
P.  purpurea,  of  the  P.  denticnlata  type,  was  very  attractive; 
and  P.  eiliata  (Alpine  Auricula)  was  distinct  by  its  purple- 
maroon  flowers.  Mr.  WUson  also  exhibited  a  Primula  having 
flowers  If  inch  in  diameter.  A  new  Primula  from  Japan  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Saunders  &  Co.,  seed-growers,  St.  Albans, 
having  flowers  not  unlike  P.  amcena,  but  with  foliage  perfectly 
distinct.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh,  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Myosotis  Weirleigh  Surprise,  every  petal  of  which  is  clearly 
banded  with  white,  not  unlike  the  old  Verbena  Impiratrice 
Elizabeth.  It  is  a  charming  and  distinct  variety,  and  some 
surprise  was  expressed  that  this  and  the  preceding  plant  was 
passed  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Wimbledon  House, 
exhibited  five  baskets  of  Lachenalias.  These  were  very  novel. 
The  bulbs  had  been  closely  planted  in  the  baskets,  and  when  the 
plants  flowered  the  baskets  were  reversed,  showing  the  hundreds 
of  flowers  from  beneath.  Mr.  OUerhead  also  exhibited  Dendro- 
bium lituiflorum  densely  bloomed,  PhaliBuopsis  Schilleriana  with 
grand  flowers,  Dendrochilum  glnmaceum,  and  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrfe.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  collection, 
Mr.  B.  T.  Clarke  exhibited  a  double  Primula  distinct  by  flowering 
in  umbels,  also  a  fine  primrose-coloured  Polyanthus.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  exhibited  Clematis 
The  President,  a  purplish  blue  variety  having  a  very  large 
flower,  the  colour  also  being  very  rich.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  collection  of  Narcissuses  in  great  variety ;  they  were  very 
bright  and  attractive. 

[Messrs.  Paul  submitted  to  the  Scientific  Committee  a  plant 
of  the  Purple  Birch,  Betula  purpurea,  from  which  the  upper 
buds  had  been  removed  to  increase  the  stock.  From  the 
space  beneath  the  bark  removed  other  buds  formed  and  pro- 
duced green  foliage,  a  lower  bud  from  the  bark  producing  purple 
leaves,  thus  suggesting  very  clearly,  if  not  deciding,  that  the 
purple  colour  is  in  the  bark  alone  and  transmitted  to  the  foliage.] 


DOUBLE  NASTURTIUMS. 

It  ia  quite  cheering  to  see  that  some  of  our  old  favourite 
plants  are  again  putting  in  an  appearance.  I  was  mnch  pleased 
to  see  an  account  in  "  our  Journal  "  of  that  fine  old  winter- 
blooming  plant  Eranthemnm  pulchellum,  known  to  us  in  our 
youthful  days  as  Jastieia  cernlea;  but  we  must  have  changes 
so  with  names.  Other  plants  used  to  be  seen  much  more 
frequently  than  at  the  present  that  did  us  good  service  in  the 
winter  and  spring — namely,  Tropseolnm  majus  flore-plena  and 
T.  minus  flore-plena. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  propagate  these  charming  coloured 
flowers  if  we  intend  to  have  them  in  good  condition  for  next 
winter's  decoration,  and  they  are  useful  where  cut  flowers  are 
ia  demand.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  moist  sandy  soil  in  gentle 
bottom  heat.  When  rooted  they  may  be  potted  singly  into 
.3-inch  pots  in  rich  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  gentle  heat 
until  established  ;  they  may  then  be  hardened  to  a  cool  tem- 
perature, stopped  and  grown-on  as  may  be  desired.  They 
should  have  thorough  drainage  and  be  kept  free  from  damp, 
but  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

If  they  prosper  till  the  autumn  they  must  he  taken  into  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  with  care  will  help  to  make  a  grand 
display  and  yield  a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  all  purposes  that 
flowers  are  required  for. 

These  flowers  are  said  to  have  been  seen  by  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Linnaus  emit  spontaneously  in  the  evening  at 
certain  intervals  electric  sparks,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  them.  If  this  ia  a  fact  information  would  be  appreciated 
by  a  lover  of — Indian  Ceess. 


Pbimdla  altaica. — A  correspondent  writes  that  this  Primula 
ia  invaluable  as  a  bedding  plant  for  spring  gardens.  Some 
beds  edged  with  the  common  Primrose,  and  others  with  the 
white  Arabia,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  in  great 
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beauty,  the  lilao-blne  of  P.  altaica  contraBting  admirably  with 
the  white  and  primrose-colonred  margins.  P.  altaiea  is  re- 
presented to  be  a  free-growing  and  profuse-flowering  species, 
and  is  alike  hardy  and  effective.  The  plants  alluded  to  have 
had  no  protection  afforded  them,  and  although  they  have  been 
exposed  to  sharp  frosts  and  heavy  rains  they  have  braved  the 
Btoim  without  receiving  injury. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

"  G.  D."  writes  that  a  very  pleasing  ornament  poe  the 
BINNEK  TABLE  may  be  made  by  anyone  having  a  few  pots  of 
Panicum  variegatum.  By  gathering  up  the  ends  of  the  longest 
Bprays  and  tying  them  to  a  stick  fixed  in  the  centre  the  frame- 
work of  a  small  pyramid  is  formed.  Pinching  occasionally  is 
all  that  is  afterwards  required  to  make  most  attractive  objects. 
Those  who  have  to  supply  plants  daily  for  the  table  will  find 
these  pyramids  useful,  as  they  afford  variety  and  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

have  given  directions  for  a  conESE  of  instruction  in  Botany 
to  be  delivered  at  South  Kensington,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  June  187C.  This  course  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  &c.  It  will  be  a  daily  lecture, 
with  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  and  will  extend 
over  about  eight  weeks.  A  limited  number  of  Science  Teachers, 
or  of  persons  intending  to  become  Science  Teachers,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  free  of  expense.  They  will  also  receive 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  London,  together  with 
a  maintenance  allowance  of  30s.  per  week  while  attending 
the  course.  The  hours  of  attendance  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  or  5  P.M. 

At  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  adjourned 

debate  on  the  observations  made  by  Professor  De  Bary  on  the 
fungus  producing  the  Potato  Disease  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Cirruthers,  who  explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
eminent  professor  of  Strasbourg  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith's  observations  on  the  resting-spores.  Among 
the  principal  objections  raised  by  De  Bary  are  the  different 
diameters  of  the  spawn-threads  or  mycelium,  bearing  the 
antheridium  (male)  and  the  oospore  (female)  respectively.  He 
further  questions  the  connection  between  the  spawn-threads 
and  the  resting-spores  figured  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  from  these 
and  other  points,  such  as  the  septate  threads  of  Mr.  Smith's 
fungus,  he  considers  that  Mr.  Smith  is  dealing  with  two  dis- 
tinct fungi,  and  that  probably  the  resting-spores  found  by 
Mr.  Smith  are  those  of  a  Pythium,  and  not  of  a  Perinospora. 
Mr.  Berkeley  considered  that  some  of  the  points  raised  by  De 
Bary  in  his  comments  on  Mr.  Smith's  researches  were  "  hyper- 
critical." He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Smith's  figures  showed 
the  actual  process  of  impregnation  taking  place  between  the 
antheridium  on  the  smaller  spawn-threads  and  the  oogonium 
on  the  larger  spawn-threads,  and  he  concluded  by  expressing 
his  own  opinion  that  Mr.  Smith  was  right  in  the  main,  and 
that  the  bodies  figured  by  Mr.  Smith  are  the  "  true  resting- 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungus." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  and 
are  well  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  prosperous.  Its  members 
meet  monthly,  and  yet  the  management  expenses  last  year 
were  only  £8  5s.  9(f.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McElroy, 
The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington. 

Mb.   Henry    Ormson,   Stanley  Bridge,   King's   Road, 

Chelsea,  has  been  instructed  to  erect,  from  his  own  designs, 
an  extensive  range  of  iron  and  glass  structures  for  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  and  Polytechnic  Institution,  Lisbon. 

We  have  never  seen   the  great   decorative  value   of 

single  Wallflowers  so  fully  demonstrated  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville  at  Branston.  In  the  green- 
house there — a  small  span-rooted  structure — the  display  of 
flowers  is  sumptuous,  and  amongst  them  the  Wallflowers  are 
both  charming  by  their  perfume  and  effective  by  their  rich 
spikes  of  flowers.  These  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed 
which  was  sown  early  in  the  spring.  The  plants  are  dwarf, 
and  have  produced  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  spikes  of  flowers 
each,  and  have  for  some  time  past  won  the  admiration  of 
many  visitors.  For  forcing  in  pots  the  single  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  double  varieties,  and  in  order  to  have  the  flowers 
early  and  the  plants  fine,  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time. 


We  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  our  native  entomology  "  Sketches  of  British  Insects, 
a  Handbook  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Entomology." 
The  author  is  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton.  It  is  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  and  is  both  instruotive 
and  amusing. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  op 

England  held  on  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Gray,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit  Bath  with  reference 
to  the  centenary  meeting  in  1877,  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Butler's  farm,  near  the  Bear  Inn,  HoUoway,  as  the  site  for  the 
Society's  Show  Tard,  but  left  the  selection  of  fields  for  the 
trial  of  implements  an  open  question ;  and  the  report  having 
been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Council,  the  Field  Stewards 
undertook  by  the  next  meeting  (April  25th),  to  furnish  a  supple- 
mental report  on  several  matters  of  detail.  The  arrangement 
for  the  Society's  visit  to  Bath  may  therefore  be  taken  as  finally 
settled,  HoUoway  Farm  being  the  site  for  the  Show  Yard. 


ONIONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Onions,  it  is  recorded,  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians 
for  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  and  that  they  are  still 
highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  "  ancient  nation." 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Onion  was  introduced  into 
Britain,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  indigenous 
to  our  island,  but  found  its  way  to  our  shores  at  some  remote 
period  from  central  Europe.  "The  Strasburgh  is  probably  the 
oldest  variety  of  Onion  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest,  and  in 
other  good  qualities  it  has  still  few  superiors.  Thus,  although 
the  Onion  has  for  ages  been  cultivated  over  a  vast  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  has  constituted  a  staple  article  of 
food  of  nations  ancient  and  modern,  barbarous  and  civilised, 
yet  no  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the 
bulb,  and  "  Onions  is  Onions  "  has  become  a  proverb. 

That  being  eo  it  might  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any 
perplexity  might  be  experienced  either  in  the  selection  of  sorts 
or  on  points  of  culture,  yet  such  perplexities  exist,  and  many 
a  young  gardener  and  amateur  cultivator  scans  with  anxiety 
long  lists  of  names  which  are  presented  to  him,  and  compares 
as  well  as  he  can  the  various  testimonials  of  merit  which  are 
generally  included  in  the  list  and  are  attached  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  names,  hoping  that  he  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  and  produce  something  superior  to  what  has  been 
produced  before.  He  glances  at  "  Deptford,"  and  "  Spanish," 
and  "  Strasburgh,"  and  "  Banbury,"  and  "  Globe,"  but  these 
are  old  names  and  sorts,  and  he  is  looking  for  improvements, 
and  "  Trebons  "  and  "  Roccas,"  and  other  fine  titles  have  a 
better  sound.  But  let  him  be  careful,  or  he  may  find  that 
Onions  are  not  Onions  in  the  sense  that  he  has  anticipated, 
and  may  produce  a  harvest  of  thick-necked  specimens  that 
refuse  to  lie  dormant  after  Christmas,  and  that  his  stock  is 
so  "  advanced  "  as  to  have  run  away,  leaviug  him  no  sound 
bulbs  for  the  kitchen. 

Let  it  be  recorded  by  one  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  novel- 
ties in  spite  of  the  excellent  teaching  that  he  had  received, 
that  there  is  danger  in  ignoring  the  old  binds.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  grower  must  still  choose  if  he  would  not  fail  in 
the  supply  of  this  important  garden  crop.  That  these  kinds 
are  offered  under  many  names  is  quite  true,  and  not  less  true 
is  it  that  they  are  good.  Nuneham  Park,  Improved  Reading, 
Somebody's  "  Mammoth,"  and  anybody  else's  "  Prize  "  are  all 
good  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
sorts,  and  especially  in  their  keeping  properties ;  but  if  size  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  soundness  it  is  gaining  a  loss.  To 
have  splendid  Onions  in  September  for  exhibition  is  but  a 
poor  success,  unless  they  are  sound  in  March  onwards. 

There  are  probably  few  gardeners  but  who  can  remember 
some  favourite  saying  of  their  former  tutors.  It  may  have 
been  uttered  in  the  broadest  vernacular,  and  have  at  the  time 
provoked  a  smile,  yet  further  time  may  have  proved  its  truth, 
and  now  in  mature  years  we  admit  its  usefulness.  A  favourite 
boast  of  one  of  my  tutors,  a  hard-headed  and  kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman,  was — "  Haave  grown  Onions  for  fifty  year,  an 
hav  nivver  mist  a  crop,  an  ha  nivver  grew  nout  but  t'  Broon 
Gloab,  an  ha  nivver  sal."  Another  chief,  whom  I  need  not 
mention,  relied  on  the  White  Spanish.  I  once  presumptively 
ignored  both  their  teachings,  and  "  went  in  "  for  something 
"  distinct ;"  but  "  never  more."  I  that  year  bought  Onions 
out  of  my  own  pocket  to  supply  a  nobleman's  house  and  save 
my  own  credit,  but  again — "  never  more,"  for  I  have  since  and 
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for  many  yoarg  divided  my  ground  between  the  two  old  varie- 
ties named,  and  I  have  always  had  Onions  when  anyone  else 
had  them,  and  by  adhering  to  them  as  my  staple  sorts  for 
spring  Bowing  I  am  sanguine  that  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  supply. 

Now  Brown  Globe  is  James's  Keeping,  and  White  Spanish 
is  represented  in  the  names  given  above.  The  finest  type  of 
the  former  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  Magnum  Bonnm, 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  is  but  another  name  for  Brown 
(ilobe.  The  White  Globe  is  a  good  Onion,  and  so  is  the  Dept- 
ford  or  old  Strasburgh  ;  they  may,  indeed,  be  as  good,  but 
they  are  not  better  than  tlie  sorts  named.  A  good  Onion 
different  from  any  of  the  above  varieties  I  have  also  found 
reliable— good  in  size,  appearance,  and  keeping  properties— I 
mean  Danver's  Yellow.  This  when  obtained  true  is  an  ex- 
cellent sort,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the 
White  Spanish  and  the  Brown  Globe,  lluite  sufficient  names 
are  now  mentioned  to  include  the  most  useful  sorts,  unless  a 
red  Onion  is  required,  and  the  best  in  this  eection  is  the  Bed 
Wetherstield. 

As  to  the  (luahty  of  Onions,  I  believe  it  to  be  mainly 
governed  by  culture — I  moan  as  to  mildness  or  pungency. 
Dark-skinned  are  generally  more  pungent  than  Ught-skinned 
Onions,  and  small  are  more  pungent  than  large  bulbs.  The 
longer  Onions  are  kept  in  a  growing  state,  provided  they  are 
growing  freely,  the  larger  are  the  bulbs  and  the  milder  their 
fiavour.  This  is  instanced  by  the  Spanish  Onions,  which  I 
am  informed  are  sown  under  glass  in  December  and  trans- 
planted in  April  to  insure  a  long  season  of  growth.  I  know 
that  this  is  important  if  large-sized  bulbs  are  specially  desired  ; 
aud  the  finest  that  I  have  grown  (for  exhibition)  were  obtained 
by  sowing  a  few  seeds  on  square  turves,  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  to  the  best  plant  in  each  siiuare,  and  planting  the  turves 
at  the  end  of  April.  Previously  they  had  been  placed  on  a 
gentle  hotbed  under  glass,  and  were  attended  to  as  to  watering, 
ventilating,  and  hardening  the  same  as  other  tender  plants. 
These  Onions  attained  to  a  large  size,  and  were  never  attacked 
by  the  grub.  That,  however,  is  a  "fancy"  mode  of  culture 
only  applicable  to  "  fancy  "  purposes. 

Another  mode  of  culture  which  I  have  oceafionally  adopted 
may,  perhaps,  also  be  called  a  fancy  mode;  it  has,  however, 
proved  really  useful,  and  especiaUy  where  carried  out  in  a  gar- 
den very  prone  to  grub  ravages.  In  this  garden  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  insure  a  crop  of  Onions  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sowiag  the  seed  in  drills  and  thinning  the  plants,  and 
the  bulbs  that  escaped  the  grubs  were  usually  small.  I  there- 
fore sowed  the  seed  on  a  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  in  February, 
protecting  the  plants  first  with  glass  and  subsequently  with 
mats,  and  had  stout  plants  for  transplanting  at  the  end  of 
April.  I  thought  that  as  my  winter  Onions  were  seldom 
affected  with  the  grub  I  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  trans- 
planting strong  plants  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  The  plan 
proved  quite  successful,  and  produced  a  full  crop  of  fine  bulbs 
when  previously  miserable  crops  had  been  the  rule.  The  plan 
is  neither  tedious  nor  expensive,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
produced  by  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

But,  of  course,  when  the  soil  is  naturally  favourable  for  the 
gi'owth  of  Onions,  and  where  the  maggot  is  not  troublesome,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
thin-out  the  plants  in  the  usual  way,  or  perhaps  not  quite  in 
the  usual  way,  for  I  fear  it  is  much  too  common  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  too  long  before  they  are  thinned,  than  which 
no  practice  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop.  If  the  young 
plants  are  suffered  to  grow  so  large  before  being  thinned  that 
the  plants  which  remain  fall  down  for  the  want  of  support  the 
crop  is  practically  ruined,  and  uo  special  care  can  atone  for 
past  neglect ;  besides,  the  practice  is  really  wasteful,  for  in 
drawing-out  tens  of  thousands  of  large  healthy  young  Onions 
we  draw  out  probably  half  the  nutriment  that  would  suffice 
to  perfect  the  crop  were  it  left  to  support  a  proper  and  reason- 
able number  of  plants  timely  thinned.  Onions  should  always 
be  thinned  before  the  plants  touch  each  other,  and  when  the 
plants  that  are  left  do  not  miss  either  the  shelter  or  the  prop- 
ping-up  of  their  neighbours.  Thinning  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  as  such  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
important ;  indeed,  so  important  is  it  that  many  crops  are 
ruined  by  the  want  of  timely  attention  to  this  necessary  work. 

Onions  delight  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  firm  soil,  and  those  who 
have  a  soil  of  this  nature  are  seldom  troubled  with  the  maggot. 
I  mean  by  firm  a  naturally  heavy  soil.  The  importance  of 
having  firm  soil  for  this  crop  is  generally  admitted,  and  the 
work  of  treading  the  soil  previously  to  sowing  the  seed  has 
become  a  habit.    Light  soils  cannot  be  too  firmly  trodden,  but 


some  soils  are  so  heavy,  close,  and  firm  that  the  treading  of 
them  is  ridiculous,  even  for  Onions.  In  very  heavy  soils  a 
little  special  care  is  often  requisite  in  sowing  the  seed,  for  if  a 
quick  free  growth  of  the  plants  can  be  obtained  in  their  early 
stages  their  aftergrowth  is  easy.  In  ungenial  soils  it  is  true 
economy  to  draw  the  drills  1  inches  deep  instead  of  1  inch,  and 
sow  3  inches  of  lighter  soil  in  the  drills  before  sprinkUng  in  the 
seed,  and  then  cover  it  with  similar  hght  soil.  AVood  ashes, 
decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  old  tan ,  and  general  garden 
refuse  are  invaluable  for  starting  small  seeds  in  heavy  soils. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  proved  the  value  of  that  practice 
who  can  fully  appreciate  its  usefulness  in  producing  a  crop 
Oaions,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  other  seeds.  In  light 
soils  that  practice  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  on  light  soils  in 
dry  districts  that  the  real  difficulty  of  Onion-growing  is  ex- 
perienced. The  plants  grow  freely  enough  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  then  comes  the  grub  ;  and  when  once  the  crop  is  virulently 
attacked,  ho  is  an  able  man  who  conquers  the  maggot  and 
preserves  the  crop,  and  is  far  more  deserving  of  a  medal  for 
his  efforts  than  he  who  obtains  one  for  a  row  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  at  a  fashionable  exhibition. 

In  cultivating  the  Onion  in  a  garden  where  the  maggot  is 
unusually  destructive,  I  can  only  find  safety  in  preventive 
measures.  First  of  all  it  is  requisite  to  induce  a  quick  un- 
checked  growth  of  the  young  plants,  and  the  common  obstacle 
to  this  is  the  heat  and  drought  of  -June.  I  find  for  counter- 
acting the  heat  and  drought  common  salt  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  dig  it  into  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  to  a  rod  in  the  autumn,  and  I  find  its  coolmg 
properties  and  moisture-attracting  nature  highly  suitable  to  this 
crop  in  a  light  soil.  In  the  spring,  a  day  or  two  previously  to 
sowing  the  seed,  I  dig  the  ground  again,  and  afterwards  make 
it  firm.  As  soon  as  the  young  Onions  appear  the  hoe  is  set  to 
work  amongst  them,  and  they  are  weekly  sprinkled  with  soot, 
and  occasionally,  and  sUghtly,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano. 
This  stimulates  the  plants,  and  perhaps  causes  a  smell  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Onion  fly ;  at  any  rate,  the  practice  generally 
secures  a  crop.  Before  adopting  it  I  could  not  succeed,  and 
when  the  young  Onions  have  been  stricken  by  the  maggot  I 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy  it  without  also  very  nearly 
destroying  the  plants. 

I  do  not  find  early  sowing  advantageous,  unless  by  an  un- 
usually favourable  season  the  plants  receive  no  checks  by  late 
frosts.  I  have  sown  Onions  every  week  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  Ist  of  April,  and  find,  taking  the  seasons  at  an  average, 
that  the  last-named  date  is  the  safest  for  my  dry  light  soil  and 
grub-infested  garden ;  but  no  plan  is  equal  for  evading  the 
maggot  to  the  one  above  alluded  to  of  raising  plants  under  pro- 
tection, and  having  them  strong  for  transplanting  in  the  first 
favourable  weather  of  spring.  I  find  that  it  is  useful  to  sow 
a  few  rows  of  the  Silver- skinned  or  Queen  Onions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  early  bulbs,  relying  on  White  Spanish  and 
.James's  Keeping  for  the  general  supply. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  storing  of  Onions.  The  bulbs 
are  often  left  in  the  ground  too  long.  They  should  be  pulled- 
up  immediately  after  their  summer  roots  have  withered,  for  the 
first  shower  falling  after  this  time  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  emit 
fresh  roots  at  once,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  Onions  are  greatly  impaired.  When  taken 
up  at  the  proper  time  and  dried  ijuickly  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
too  cold  a  place.  Provided  the  bulbs  are  dry  they  will  defy 
injury  from  any  frosts  which  occur  in  Britain.  My  proof  for 
this  assertion  is  that  I  have  known  them  to  endure  frost  when 
the  thermometer  was  7'  below  zero,  and  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  bulbs. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  this  crop,  aud  I  think  I 
may  say  its  neglect  by  writers,  who  generally  "  fly  at  higher 
game,"  have  induced  me  to  jot  down  these  my  experiences. — 
E.  Flsh's  PcriL, 


GLADIOLUS  DISEASE. 
Amongst  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  on  this 
subject  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  of  the  bulbs  in 
our  unsuitable  English  climate.  It  is  a  theory  I  have  always 
combated  as  unsound,  and  I  think  the  example  I  now  send 
fully  bears  me  out  in  my  opposition  to  it.  The  corm  which 
accompanies  this  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Banks  of  Sholden  Lodge  near  Deal,  our  largest  aud  best 
amateur  grower.  It  is  one  which  he  received  from  France 
this  autumn  of  Miriam,  a  new  variety  that  has  been  planted 
in  English  soil,  but  which  is  as  badly  diseased  as  any  English- 
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grown  one  that  could  be  found.  He  sent  me  two  bulbs  :  the 
other  I  shall  submit  to  the  Soientitio  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  next  week. — D.,  Deal. 

[The  corm  was  mora  than  half  decayed,  and  covered  with 
parasitic  fungus. — Eds.] 

SEEICOGEAPHIS  GHIESBEEGHTIANA. 

Most  useful  is  this  plant  for  affording  a  supply  of  sprays 
for  vase  and  other[modes  of  indoor  decoration  durio'-;  the  dull 
months  of  autumn  and 
winter.  Equally  useful 
also  are  the  plants  for 
conservatory  and  dinner- 
table  decoration  during 
the  same  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  plant  is  found  culti- 
vated in  large  numbers 
after  the  manner  of  Poin- 
settias,  but  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  so  grown 
for  its  glossy  leaves,  and 
the  lightness  and  bright- 
ness of  its  feathery  spikes 
render  it  an  admirable  as- 
Foeiate  of  plants  of  rigid 
habit  and  stately  form. 
The  soft  scarlet  of  its 
flowers  is  a  colour  which 
is  pleasing,  and  well- 
grown  plants  are  worthy 
objects  of  admiration. 

The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  calls  for  no  special 
skill,  it  being  as  easy  to 
grow  as  a  Pelargonium 
and  as  certain  to  flower 
when  its  season  arrives 
in  October,  when  it  con- 
tinues in  beauty  for  three 
or  four  months.  Cuttings 
inserted  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  the  shelf  of  a 
Ftove  until  May,  potting 
and  stopping  them  as  re- 
quired, and  placing  them 
in  frames  in  June  to  make 
t heir  summer  growth ,  will 
1)8  attractive  plants  in 
the  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  arranged  in 
a  warm  conservatory. 

After  the  flowering  sea- 
son is  over  water  should 
bo  withheld  to  facilitate 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots, 
when  the  plants  may  be 
cat  down,  the  soil  be 
shaken  from  the  roots, 
and  be  treated  precisely  as 
are  show  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  little  warmer  tem- 
perature and  moister  atmosphere.  Plants  are  thus  produced 
3  feet  high  and  through,  huge  globes  of  scarlet  sprays. 

A  suitable  compost  for  the  plants  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf  mould  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  finally  potting 
them  in  richer  soil  by  substituting  decayed  manure  for  the 
peat.  I  fear  that  this  useful  plant  is  not  cultivated  so  exten- 
sively 33  its  merits  deserve,  and  hence  I  ask  the  insertion  of 
these  notes. — A  Conbeetatory  Foeeiian. 


especial  attention  for  pot  culture,  and  for  the  spring  or  early 
summer  decoration  of  the  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

This  plant  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  northern  China,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  florists,  who  have  raised 
numerous  very  distinct  seedling  varieties.  Other  very  hand- 
some seedlings  have  been  raited  in  this  country,  and  also  on 
the  Continent,  especially  at  Ghent,  so  that  a  good  collection 
may  now  be  formed  of  nearly  all  shades  of  pink,  flesh, 
purple,  straw  colour,  yellow,  crimson,  and  white,  and  some  of 
these  are  very  delicately  perfumed.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine 

more  attractive  pot  plants 
than  these,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  as  simple  as  that 
of  an  Azalea  or  other 
Chinese  shrubs. 

They  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  a 
shoot,  inlaying  or  cleft- 
grafting  on  a  thick  piece 
of  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon herbaceous  P.'eony 
(P.  officinalis);  but  cut- 
tings root  freely  in  the 
epricg  if  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case.  New 
forms  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  but  artiticidl 
fertilisation  is  generally 
necessary  to  secure  good 
results.  The  quickest, 
and  for  many  the  most 
satisfactory  plan,  is  to 
order  a  dozen  or  two  of 
the  best  varieties  from 
any  respectable  nursery- 
man who  grows  these 
plants  for  sale ;  and  who- 
ever once  gives  them  a 
fair  trial  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  the  spring 
wiU  never  care  to  be  with- 
out them.  The  flowers 
look  best  on  the  plants  ; 
but  for  large  drawing- 
room  vases  they  are  very 
attractive. — (B.,  in  Tlie 
Gardener.) 


THE  TREE  P^ONY. 
How  ia  it  that  the  now  numerous  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
Preonia  Moutau  are  so  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens  ?  I  saw 
some  last  summer  in  the  old  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  bloom- 
ing v«ry  freely  in  the  sheltered  border.^ ;  and  on  visiting 
Belvoir  wai  delighted  to  find  n  noble  specimen  growing  and 
blooming  profusely  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  vineries.  Apart 
from  its  use  as  a  half-hardy  perennial,  however,  it  deserves 


CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEES. 
In  addition  to  thosa 
which  "  D."  of  Deal  re- 
commends are  the  follow- 
ing, than  which  there  are 
no  better  : — In  Carna- 
tions SirJ.  Paxton  (Ely), 
s.E. ;  Lord  Raglan  (Bow- 
ers), c  E. ;  Lord  Milton 
(Ely),c.B. ;  Falconbridge 
(May),p.  andp.B. ;  Squire 
Meynell  (Brabbins),  p.f.  ; 
Juno  (Baildon),  p.f.; 
Premier  (Millwood),  v  ¥. ; 
Clipper  (Fletcher),  a.F.;  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  e.f.  ;  Maid 
of  Athens  (Ely),  E  f.  Iq  Piootees  John  Smith  (Bowers), 
H.  red  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  M.ifed  ;  Mrs.  Summers  (Simonite), 
heavy  purple;  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  light  purple;  Mrs.  Lord 
(Loi-d),  heavy  rose.  The  abovQ  are  all  equal  to  any  shorts 
which  "D."  of  Deal  mentions,  and  many  are  superior, 
possess  good  constitutions. — Geoege  Rudd,  Bradford. 
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EAKLY  V7RITEBS  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

No.  11. 
BEV.  JOHN  LAURENCE. 
To  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  its  clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  authors  and  preservers  of  their 
literature.  Gardening  is  not  an  exception  to  that  rule.  Gar- 
deners iu  those  times  were  totally  illiterate,  and  to  the  clergy 
then  living  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  publications  that  im- 
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parted  instruction  in  hortioulture  to  their  contemporaries,  and 
that  have  preserved  to  ua  a  record  of  their  practice  of  the  art. 
Of  thoBO  clerical  horticulturiata  the  first  of  superior  attain- 
ments known  to  ns  is  the  Rev.  Joun  Ladbence,  and  anyone 
even  now  taking  his  "  Clergyman's  Recreation  "  and  "  Gentle- 
man's Recreation  "  for  his  guides  would  not  be  led  into  faulty 
practice.  Those  works  tell  the  results  of  his  experience  during 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  observes,  "  Most  of  the  time 
I  can  spare  from  the  necessary  care  and  business  of  a  large 
parish,  and  from  my  other  studios,  is  spent  in  my  garden  and 
making  observations  towards  the  farther  improvement  thereof, 
for  I  thank  God  this  sort  nf  diversion  has  tended  very  much 
to  the  ease  and  (juiet 
of  my  own  mind  ;  and 
the  retirement  I  find 
therein,  by  walking 
and  meditation,  has 
help'd  to  set  forward 
many  useful  thoughts 
upon  more  divine  sub- 
jects, as  I  may  per- 
haps hereafter  have 
occasion  to  inform  the 
world.  In  the  mean- 
time I  cannot  but  in- 
oourage  and  invite  my 
reverend  brethren  to 
the  love  of  a  garden, 
having  my  self  all 
along  reap'd  so  much 
fruit  from  it  both  in  a 
ligurative  and  literal 
sense."  He  was  born 
at  St.  Martin's,  Stam- 
ford Baron,  North- 
amptonshire, of  which 
his  father  was  the 
incumbent,  in  1008. 
He  was  admitted  B.A. 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cam. 
bridge,  in  1688,  and 
was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Yelvertoft 
in  Northamptonshire 
in  1703,  previous  to 
which  he  had  become 
M.A.  To  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  garden  of 
the  rectory  house  he 
assiduously  applied, 
and  though  its  soil 
was  shallow  and  on 
the  worst  description 
of  subsoil  —  viz.,  a 
white  clay,  in  three 
years  he  grew  in  it 
some  of  the  choicest 
fruit.  In  1721  he 
moved  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  In  17'23 
he  was  a  prebendary 

of  Salisbury.  He  saya  that  he  pursued  gardening  "  by  way  of 
diversion,  not  at  all  interfering  with,  much  less  interrupting 
his  proper  studies,"  and  an  evidence  of  that  is  before  me. 
His  "  Christian  Morals  "  and  "  Christian  Prudence,"  published 
in  1720,  are  volumes  worthy  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

His  first  publication  relative  to  gardening  was  "  The  Clergy- 
man's Recreation  :  showing  the  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening,"  which  passed  through  six  editions  between  the 
years  1714  and  1726.  The  completing  portion  of  this  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Gentleman's  Recreation,  or  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Art  of  Gardening  Improved."  Of  this  three  editions  ap- 
peared between  1716  and  172.S. 

His  "  Fruit  Garden  Kalendar :  Teaching  in  Ordsr  of  Time 
what  is  to  be  done  therein  every  Month  in  the  Year,"  was 
publishsd  in  1718,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  subsequent 
edition. 

The  three  volumes  had  as  their  publisher  Mr.  Bernard 
Lintot ;  and  when  in  1726  Mr.  Liurance  published  in  a  folio 


volume  "  A  New  System  of  Agriculture :  being  a  Complete 
liodyot  Husbandry  and  (lardeninsr,"  Lintot  asserted  that  in 
different  words  it  contained  what  Mr.  Laurence  had  previously 
sold  to  him  in  the  form  of  "  The  Clergyman's  and  Gentleman's 
Recreation."  This  assertion  is  not  true,  for  the  "  System  of 
Agriculture  "  includes  farming  and  every  department  of  gar- 
dening, whereas  the  "Recreations"  are  restricted  exclusively 
to  fruit  culture.  The  following  are  a  few  unconnected  extracts 
from  its  pages : —  •     iu    i     l        . 

"  I  was  the  first  and  almost  only  writer  in  the  last  century 
who  had  revived  the  spirit  of  gardening." 
"  By  the  bounty  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  I  have  been  re- 
moved (very  agrera- 
bly)  into  his  bishop- 
riok,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  The 
Garden  af  the  Xorth." 
"  Superstition  often 
governs  where  it 
thould  not;  but  the 
good  wife  ifillVecp  to 
Ijer  old  mumpBimums 
of  an  Olid  egg  when 
she  sets  her  hen,  but 
let  grafting  be  per- 
formed '  without  any 
regard  to  weak  and 
groundless  supersti- 
tion of  the  age  of  the 
moon.'"  Some  of  the 
names  spelt  different 
ly  from  our  forms  of 
spelling  are  Philbud, 
Golden  Renating,  Sel- 
lery.  It  is  startling 
to  find  that  the  chap- 
ter entitled  "  Reptiles 
or  the  Lowest  Viva- 
cious Flowers  "  re- 
lates to  the  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Hepati- 
oa,  Violet,  and  such 
dwarf  plants.  "  The 
Wiuter  Bon  Chrititn 
is  remarkable  for 
keeping  longest,  and 
all  the  sorts  of  them 
are  as  remaikable  for 
answering  so  well  the 
purport  of  their  name, 
Bon  Chritien,or  Good 
Christian,  sound  at 
Heart  (the  right  sort, 
alas  !  hard  to  be  met 
with),  for  as  in  time 
they  begin  to  decay 
and  rot  in  the  out- 
ward parts  or  pulp,  so 
it  is  observ'd  that  the 
core  or  heart  conti- 
nues generally  sound 
to  the  last." 

In    1728   appeared 
Paradice  Regaiu'd,  or 


Fig.  80.— Rev.  John  tAnEEHCE. 


his  last  publication,  a  poeui  entitled 

the  Art  of  Gardening."  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  only  fifty-nine 
pages.  There  is  no  author's  name  on  the  title,  and  we  have 
doubted  whether  he  was  the  author,  for  in  it  he  describes  his 
cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  near  Claremont — 

"  Hereon  my  glebe  antl  mauaion  situate, 
In  cumpasa  small,  affurd  no  mean  retreat. 
Through  wome  ill  fate  they  long  neglected  lay, 
In  which  condition  all  thiuffs  felt  decay; 
The  gates  unhins'd,  the  palizados  down, 
Were  all  defenceleHs,  like  dismantled  town. 
The  glebe  was  rude  throughout,  and  cover'd  o'er 
"With  weeils,  in  sad  confusion,  nothing  bore." 

He  then  relates  how  he  restored  the  garden  to  order,  what 
flowers  and  trees  he  introduced,  and  also  bees,  concluding 
with  these  four  worthy  lines — 

"  Thoao  that  were  innocent  before  too  wise. 
Were  gard'nera  made,  and  plao'd  in  Paradice : 
Oh  !  may  I  count  what  disobedience  cost. 
And  innocence  regain  where  onae  'twas  lost." 

Mr.  Laurence  died  at  Bishops  Wearmonth  May  18tb,  1732, 
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and  was  buried  ia  the  chancel  of  its  church.  It  waa  erro- 
neously stated  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  that  a  stone 
with  an  Insciiplioa  was  placed  over  the  grave,  and  some  years 
subaequently  the  stone  was  turned  and  another  inscription  cut 
on  the  other  side.  But  a  memorial  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Eichard  Laurence 
Pemberton,  Esq.  He  is  represented  by  the  families  of  Pem- 
berton,  Goodchild,  and  Hale,  which  last-named  family  has 
recently  become  extinct.  Mr.  Pemberton  possesses  the  original 
portrait  of  Mr.  Laurence  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  died  in  171G ; 
also  several  articles  of  plate  which  belonged  to  him,  including 
a  handsome  tankard  with  his  arms,  and  crest,  and  initials. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Lawrence,  but  wo  retain  the  ii,  as 
it  appears  in  his  "New  System  of  Agriculture,"  and  as  still 
do  the  family's  representatives. 


DO  RABBITS  EAT  LILTUMS.' 
In  the  spaces  in  groups  of  ehrubs  we  have  varieties  of  the 
following  species  of  Lilium — viz.,  croceum  (aurantiacum), 
davaricum  (umbellatum),  candidum,  longiflorum,  martagon, 
Buperbum,  and  pyrenaicum,  with  auratum,  speciosum  (lauci- 
folium),  Humboldti,  and  tigrinum,  in  positions  to  which  rabbits 
and  hares  have  free  access,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  injury 
having  been  done  to  the  Liliums  by  those  animals.  Lilinms 
do  remarkably  well  in  Bhododendron  beds,  and  neither  plants 
suffer  damage  from  hares  or  rabbits.  I  may  mention  that 
both  rabbits  and  hares  abound  here,  the  timid  hare  being  bold 
enough  to  take  every  bit  of  grass  and  stem  down  to  the  soil  of 
over  a  hundred  Carnations  of  the  tree  kinds,  many  over  a 
yard  high,  in  a  position  opposite  a  potting  shed — the  domicile 
of  two  cats,  and  not  a  dozen  yards  from  the  shed.  Bold  in- 
deed are  hares  and  rabbits  in  seeking  to  satisfy  their  cravings 
for  dainty  morsels.  The  daintiest  fare  to  set  before  hares  is  a 
free-growing  succulent  Carnation,  and  in  shrubs  they  seem  to 
prefer  Skimmia  japonica  to  all  others. 

I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  remarkable  scrutiny  of 
bares,  and  especially  rabbits,  exercised  upon  any  plant  intro- 
duced to  their  sporting  and  feeding  ground.  These  animals 
never  fail  to  test  the  foliage  of  any  introduced  shrub  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  whether  it  be  had  from  a  distance  or  merely 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another.  Last 
spring  we  moved  a  quantity  of  common  Laurel,  which  had  not 
been  interfered  with  for  years,  to  from  2  to  400  yards  only 
distant  from  their  old  positions,  and  during  the  past  winter 
the  Laurels  have  been  denuded  of  foliage  and  the  stems  and 
shoots  as  bare  of  bark  as  a  flagstaff,  which  the  animals  did 
not  touch  in  their  former  quarter^.  Great  novelty-admirers 
are  hares  and  rabbits,  admitting  nothing  of  any  kind  in  the 
herb  way  to  pass  without  a  testing  of  its  quality.  If  the 
subject  introduced  be  relished  speedy  execution  ensues,  but  if 
distasteful  the  nibbling  will  be  less  and  less,  and  ultimately 
abandoned.  Hares  and  rabbits — what  a  liking  they  have  of 
barks  1  Not  Cinchonas  of  course,  but  ©f  Ehus  cotinus,  "  aro- 
matic and  astringent,"  says  llr.  Hogg  in  his  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom," page  'ill,  "enumerated  as  one  of  the  substitutes  for 
Peruvian  bark."  (^Uiite  as  partial  are  they  to  the  bark  of  Ehus 
typhina,  one  of  the  highest  astringency,  followed  by  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior),  its  "  astringency  and  bitterness  "  caus- 
ing it  to  have  "  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark." 

Of  the  young  shoots  or  small  branches  of  Ash  hares  and 
rabbits  have  an  uncommon  liking  in  hard  weather.  To  strew 
the  branches  of  that  tree  near  to  recently-planted  plantations 
in  severe  weather  may  be  a  means  of  attracting  the  animals  to 
them,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  attacks  on  the  fresh- 
planted  trees,  accompanied  by  a  little  hay  and  some  Mangolds, 
with  Turnips,  the  freedom  of  the  plants  from  attack  will  show 
the  "  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  "  policy  of  the  non-feed- 
ing as  compared  with  the  feeding  practice.  Our  experience  is 
that  these  animals  will  eat  of  most  trees  and  shrubs,  but  they 
do  not  eat  Lilinms. — L.  aku  L. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 

SAccoLABinu  Hendeesonianum.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaoeaj. 
Liiiit.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Flowers  pink. — "  It  was  im- 
ported from  Borneo,  and  flowered  in  1874;  but  Dr.  Eeichen- 
bach  states  that  it  has  been  in  Europe  ever  since  the  year 
1862."— (Bof.  Marl.,  t.  (5222.) 

Sedusi  ruLciiELLDM.  jY«(.  oc(/. ,  CrassuUcete.  Linn.,  Dec- 
andria  Pentagynia.  Flowers  purplish  pink. — "  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains   of  the   Unitad   States,   from   Virginia   to 


Georgia,  growing  in  rocky  places.  Sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  from  his  rich  and  admirably  named  collection  at  Bitton 
Vicarage  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  one  of  the  most  favoured 
climates  and  soils  in  Britain  for  a  general  collection  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  of  temperate  climates,  and  of  which  ad- 
vantages its  accomplished  occupant  makes  the  best  use.  It 
flowers  both  at  Bitton  and  Kew  in  -Jnly,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  two  plants  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  pulchellum — namely,  S.  sexangularo  and  S.  Lydium." — 
{Ibid ,  t.  622:5.) 

HypoESTEs  akisiata.  Nat.  ord.,  Aaanihsicea!.  Linn.,  Vi&n- 
dria  Monogynia. — "  The  genus  Ilypoestes  consists  of  some 
forty  South  African,  Indian,  and  Australian  plants,  many  of 
them  weedy  in  habit  and  far  from  attractive  in  flower,  to  which, 
however,  the  present  forms  a  conspicuous  exception,  being  re- 
markable for  its  bright  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
profusion,  and  are  prettily  striped  and  spotted  on  the  upper 
lip.  It  is  a  native  of  extra-tropical  South  Africa  from  Algoa 
Bay  to  Natal,  and  is  common  in  shrubberies,  where  Forbes 
collected  plants  for  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the  year  1822. 
It  would  no  doubt  form  an  attractive  warm  greenhouse  plant 
if  properly  treated  as  to  wintering,  for,  like  all  Cape  plants,  it 
must  have  a  season  of  almost  absolute  rest.  It  flowered  at 
Messrs.  Veitch'a  establishment  in  February,  1874."— (76ic(., 
(.  6224.) 

AiNSLi.EA  ■Walkeei.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositae.  Linn.,  Syn- 
genesia  Superflua.  Flowers  white. — "  A  most  graceful  little 
plant,  belonging  to  a  very  little  known  genus  that  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  North-eastern  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  of 
which  only  one  species  had  been  found  in  Hong-Kong  until 
the  discovery  of  this  species  by  Capt.  A.  L.  Walker  when 
Brigade-Major  in  the  island.  Both  species  are  instances  of 
the  wonderful  localisation  of  the  plants  of  that  little  island, 
which  has  been  so  well  discussed  by  iientham  in  his  Flora  of 
Hong-Kong.  A.  fragrans,  the  kind  already  described,  and 
which  has  broad  radical  leaves,  has  been  found  on  Victoria 
Peak,  where  it  is  so  rare  as  to  have  been  gathered  by  only  one 
collector.  The  exact  locality  of  A.  Walkeri  is  not  known,  but 
as  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  such  keen  collectors  as  Cham- 
pion, Hinds,  Hance,  Wright,  Seeman,  Wilford,  and  others,  it 
cannot  but  be  very  rare  and  local.  Though  only  containing 
twenty-nine  square  miles,  the  diminutive  island  of  Hong-Kong 
contains  upwards  of  one  thousand  native  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns,  which  is  only  one-third  less  than  the  British 
Islands  possess.  Many  of  the  most  striking  of  these  are  more 
rare  even  than  the  Ainsli^as.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  trees, 
Bentham  states  of  one  that  only  three  trees  of  it  are  known 
in  the  island  ;  of  another  that  it  was  seen  but  once  ;  and  of  a 
third  that  its  existence  is  only  known  from  a  specimen  picked 
out  of  a  faggot  of  wood  which  a  Chinaman  was  carrying  home  ! 
Such  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  Capt.  Walker's  discovery  of 
this  Aiuslioea,  render  it  more  than  probable  that  not  a  few 
novelties  still  lurk  in  this  little  British  possession.  AinsUa5a 
Walkeri  was  communicated  by  Mrs,  Walker  of  Chase  Cottage, 
Enfield,  with  whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  December 
last,  the  plant  being  then  three  years  old." — [Ibid.,  t.  6225.) 

Dendp.obicm  fuscatcji.  Nat.  ord.,  Orohidaceic.  Linn  , 
Gynandria  Monandria. — "  D.  fascatum  was  first  known  from 
specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya  and  the  Khasia  Mountains  in  1848-1850, 
where  it  is  far  from  uncommon.  A  fine  drawing  of  it  (by  a 
native  artist)  exists  in  the  Cathcart  collection  of  Himalayan 
plants  at  Kew,  and  represents  many  racemes  from  one  stem, 
one  of  which  has  fifteen  flowers,  all  of  a  deep  orange,  almost 
orange-brown.  It  flowered  in  the  garden  of  F.  Currey,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  Sec.  L.S.,  in  April,  1864,  and  was  imported,  we  believe, 
from  the  Khasia  Mountains." — {Ibid.,  t.  6226.) 

Alliim  ANCErs.  Nat.  ord.,  Liliacejr.  Linn.,  Hexandria 
Monogynia. — "  Eemarkable  for  its  dwarf  habit,  broad,  flat, 
acutely-angular  stems,  and  very  dense  umbels  of  bright  purple 
flowers  with  acute  segments.  It  inhabits  the  Sierra  Nevada 
portion  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  both  upon  the  Califomian 
and  Nevada  sides,  at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  from  4  to 
5000  feet,  and  of  course,  like  all  the  other  known  species  of 
the  genus — now,  according  to  Dr.  Regel's  estimate,  above 
250  in  number — is  quite  hardy  in  England  in  the  open  air. 
With  Messrs.  Veitoh  it  flowered  in  May,  1815."— {Ibid , 
t.  6227.) 

Plum. — Rivcr.^'s  Blue  Proline. — "  Our  specimens  of  this 
amazingly  prolific  Plum  were  teat  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Radclyfia  as  Rivers's  No.  4,  and  we  have  since  ascertained  from 
M2S8rs.  Rivers  ct  Son  that  this  No.  4  is  to  bear  the  name  above 
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adopted.  The  nnmerona  branches  sent  by  Mr.  Radolyffe  were 
all  heavily  laden  with  Plums;  the  branches,  long  ami  short, 
were  all  literally  crowded,  and  this,  we  are  informed,  is  the 
general  character  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  below  medium  size, 
about  Ih  inch  long,  and  rather  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  oval, 
slightly  "narrowed  to  the  stalk,  and  with  a  shallow  suture.  The 
skin  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  The  stalk,  halt  an  inch  long  or  more,  is  set  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  The  flesh  is  dull  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  ad- 
hering to  the  stone,  with  a  brisk  and  agreeable  flavour.  It  is 
a  good  culinary  Plum,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer." — {F.lor.  and 
Pom.  3  B.,  is.,  89.) 


OUR  BORDER    FLOWERS-WHITLOW  GRASS. 

A  WIDELY  scattered  race  of  plants,  many  of  them  well  adapted 
to  all  purposes  that  flowers  can  be  applied  to.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  suitable  for  spring  garden  decoration.  Draba 
verna  as  seen  on  a  sunny  morning  in  spring,  to  me  at  least,  is 
a  charming  sight.  Draba  muralis  is  of  much  larger  stature, 
and  is  met  with  often  on  ballast  hills  and  railway  embank- 
ments, but  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  borders.  Draba  incana 
is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  manner  its  seed  pods  are  twisted, 
and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  elevated  localities ;  but  these 
must  give  place  to  others  of  the  family  that  are  in  possession 
of  more  attractive  properties. 

As  a  spring-blooming  plant  Dr.iba  aizoides  may  have  many 
rivals,  but  it  will  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  race,  being  of  dwarf  habit,  grows 
freely,  bears  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  is  of  a  pretty  yellow 
colour,  continues  in  bloom  for  a  length  of  time ;  it  seeds  freely, 
and  all  the  better  for  being  often  transplanted,  and  is  useful 
alike  for  indoor  decoration,  bed,  border  or  rockery.  Draba 
rupestris  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  it  blooms  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  a  useful  plant 
for  the  rockery.  Draba  beotica  or  aizoon  ought  to  be  met  with 
more  frequently  than  it  is.  Then  we  have  D.  ciliaris  from 
Switzerland — and  what  a  sight  to  see  this  gem  in  its  native 
home ! — and  others  from  the  same  region.  D.  alpina,  it  not  so 
showy  as  some  others,  is  desirable  as  a  rock  or  alpine  plant. 
There  are  many  others  that  might  be  enumerated  of  this 
desirable  family. 

All  the  species  are  of  easy  cultivation.  The  herbaceous 
kinds  are  increased  by  seed  and  division.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  spring  in  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be  carefully 
pricked  out  and  attended  to  as  they  require.  Division  may 
take  place  either  in  spring  or  when  the  plants  have  done 
blooming.  They  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil ;  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  with  good  drainage,  and 
water  when  they  require  it,  with  a  sunny  aspect,  will  afford 
them  a  favourable  medium  to  develope  themselves  in.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  plants  are  so  seldom  met  with.— 
Vekitas. 


EFFECT  OP  TREES  IN  AUTUMN. 
In  answer  to  "  A  Lover  of  the  Beadtifol,"  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  a  very  excellent  volume  entitled  "  The  Natural 
Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening ;  or,  Adornment  of  Land 
for  Perpetual  Beauty."  The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Forsyth 
Johnson,  Curator  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast.  The 
following  extracts  are  applicable  to  our  correspondent's 
questions : — 

TABLE   OP   SPECLAL  EFFECTS  OF  TREES  AND   SHRUBS.* 


WINTEE  DIVISION, 


Oct,  Nov., and  Dee.l      Dee.,  Jan.,  and  Feb. 


Pyrna,  scarlet  ber- 
ries 
Salix,  of  Borta* 
Betula,  various* 
Cedrus  Libani 
Arbutus,  of  sorts  (P) 
Garrya,  of  sorts  (P) 
Azalea  Ghent  vars. 

[scarlet  leaves] 
Althjea  friitex 
Coronilla  Emerus 
Monthly  Roses 


Evergreens  are  now  the 
principal   effects,  and 
possess  many  distinc- 
tive beauties. 
Laurnstinns 
Jasminam  nudiflornm 
Andromeda,  of  sorts  (P) 
Corchorus  Japonica  * 


Feb.,  March,  and  April. 

Amygdalas  cochinchinensis 
Persica,  of  sorts  [April 

Sambucus,  golden  foliage  in 
Acer,  do. 

Populas,  do. 

Abelia  floribanda 
Berberis,  of  sorts  (?) 
Cydonia  japonica 
Forsythia 
Furze 

Daphne,  of  sorts 
ilahonia,  of  sorts  (P) 
Kibes,  of  sorts 
Persica,  of  sorts 


*  Names  marked  thus  (*)  continue  their  effects  until  May.    (P)  means 
permanent  or  evergreen. 


"  AUTUMN   EFFECTS. 

"  The  hues  worn  by  tho  trees  in  autumn  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  Maples,  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea),  and 
others,  assumo  the  very  richest  tints.  As  on  a  soft  bright  day 
we  survey  some  woodland  scene,  bathed  in  golden  sunshine, 
with  leafage  all  aglow,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  some 
high  festival  of  Nature  were  in  preparation  to  celebrate  the 
happy  fruitions  of  the  year. 

"  DiiJerent  varieties  of  what  are  termed  Ghent  Azaleas  im- 
part a  very  pleasing  autumnal  warmth  by  their  leaves  giving  a 
bright  scarlet ;  while  among  others  the  Althroa  fratex  displays 
its  pretty  blossoms  even  as  late  as  October  and  November. 

"The  Rose,  commonly  termed  Monthly  Rose,  in  mild  seasons 
and  in  sheltered  situations  will  yield  abundant  flowers  through- 
out October,  November,  December,  and  January.  In  most 
gardens  a  place  suitable  for  these  plants  can  be  found.  It  wiU 
often  prove  advantageous  to  have  some  early  Chrysanthemums, 
in  spots  not  too  conspicuous,  however.  Large  groups  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria  afford  an  excellent  display,  and,  when  in  good  condition, 
the  foliage  proves  effective  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  themselves,  indeed,  are  very  handsome,  and  often 
a  single  plant  will  present  as  many  as  thirty  spikes  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Many  places  may  be  suitably  occupied  by  these 
plants,  which  harmonise  well  with  more  permanent  growths. 
The  Viburnum  Tinus,  the  Andromeda  floribunda,  and  others, 
assist  the  autumn  and  winter  effects. 

"  The  coloured  stems  of  some  trees — the  Salicea,  for  example, 
and  the  Betula  alba — often  help  to  brighten  our  winter  land- 
scape. The  scarlet  Dogwood  (Cornus  alba),  is  excellent  in  park 
scenery.  There  are  very  good  maaaes  of  this  plant  at  Caledon 
Park,  Armagh.  The  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno  has  a  pala 
yellowish  bark  in  winter,  and  much  variety  in  this  respect 
subsista  amongst  deciduoua  growths.  The  Jasminum  nudi- 
flornm are  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  winter  effects  of 
climbers." 


MANURES  FOR  POTATOES. 
For  most  soils  and  in  average  seasons  farmyard  manure 
must  be  the  base.  The  only  exceptions  are  soils  very  rich  in 
humus,  and  these,  except  in  gardens,  are  few.  Ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  ploughed-in  in  the  autumn  and  sup- 
plemented in  the  spring  at  planting  time  with  fertilisers  is  a 
sound  principle  to  work  upon.  In  wet  strong  lands  the  sup- 
plement may  consist  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  with  artificial  fertilisers  as  a  top-dressing.  The  land 
which  grows  the  greatest  crops  of  the  best  quality,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  under  a  series  of  many  years'  cultivation,  is 
warp,  and  which  contains  a  large  natural  admixture  of  gypsum, 
supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  taking  tuber  and 
haulm  together,  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Potato.  On  most  soils  farmyard  manure  in 
autumn,  in  quantity  varying  with  the  poverty  or  richness  of 
the  land,  and  a  spring  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 

1  cwt.  of  potash  salts,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  wiU 
be  found  a  profitable  application. 

But  another  manure  seldom  recommended  is  found,  taking 
into  consideration  bulk  of  yield,  and  comparative  freedom  from 
disease,  to  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  Potatoes  with  or  without 
dung — namely,  kiln-dust.  This  on  medium  and  heavy  loams 
has  proved  itself,  taking  one  season  with  another,  a  moat  reli- 
able application  in  sound  Potato  p:  eduction  judged  in  com- 
parison with  other  dressings.  No  manure  is  found  to  produce 
such  uniformly  valuable  crops  year  by  year  as  ten  to  twelve 
tons  of  farmyard  manure  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  one  ton 
of  kiln-dust  spread-in  with  the  sets  at  the  time  of  planting. 
As  an  instance  of  its  value,  a  cottager's  allotment  became 
vacant  in  a  field  of  sixty  occupants,  which  was  planted  with 
Potatoes,  receiving  as  a  dressing  kiln-dust  at  the  rate  of 
11  ton  per  acre.  In  the  field  other  plots  were  manured  with 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  farm  or  pig 
manure  in  liberal  quantities ;  but  incomparably  the  best  plot 
in  the  field  was  the  one  under  kiln-dust.  The  plants  kept 
their  foliage  healthy  the  longest  of  any,  and  disease  was 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  next  best  plot  received  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  of  pig  manure  per  acre,  and  a  further  dressing  of 

2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  others  could  communicate  their 
experience  with  kiln-dust  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes,  or  could 
mention  any  other  fertilisers  which  have  added  to  the  value  of 
this  important  crop. — J.  M.,  Yorksliire. 


The  first  Exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
which  opens  on  the  12th  inat.,  is  being  anticipated  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest.     The  schedule  is  judiciously 
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drawn  np,  and  includes  not  only  plants  and  flowers  in  season, 
but  also  frnits  and  vegetables.  The  prizes  are  on  a  very 
liberal  scale — more  than  usually  so  in  some  of  the  classes — no 
less  than  £56  being  offered  for  Cyclamens,  £2-l;  for  standard 
Azaleas,  and  £.54  for  Orchids.  Bhododendrons  are  also  well 
provided  for,  and  in  all  the  classes  the  prizes  are  tempting 
and  substantial. 


THE  LOVE  OP  FLOWERS. 

The  interest  which  flowers  have  excited  in  the  minds  of 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  has  never 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society  or  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  world 
as  a  medicine  to  the  mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the  earth, 
and  furnish  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  love  of  flowers 
commences  in  infancy,  and  increases  with  increasing  years, 
and  continues  to  old  age. 

The  taste  for  flowers  was  never  so  universal  and  widely 
spread  as  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  it  prevails  among  all 
classes,  from  the  humble  possessor  of  a  few  pot  plants  in  city 
or  town  to  the  owner  of  "  broad  acres  "  in  the  country.  We 
are  assured  by  innumerable  proofs  that  flowers  have  endless 
charms.  The  earliest  annals  of  our  race  attest  the  power  by 
which  these  beautiful  objects  have  added  to  our  enjoyments  or 
assuaged  our  sorrows.  The  toiling  clerk  and  the  hard-worked 
artisan  participate  in  their  pleasures,  and  bestow  on  their 
modest  garden  beds  their  leisure  moments,  deriving  health  and 
deUght  from  these  willing  cares. 

Our  public  parka  and  gardens  have  been  adorned  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  these 
floral  treasures  have  come.  Those  rich  gifts  from  other  climes, 
gathered  together  in  our  own  gardens  in  summer,  have  fostered 
a  wholesome  love  of  flowers,  and  stimulated  their  culture  in 
private  gardens,  and  have  added  to  the  attractions  of  numerous 
homes  ;  for  such  plants,  as  Keble  has  well  said — 

"  Need  no  show  of  moiiutame  hoary, 
"Wmdiag  shore  or  deepening  glen. 
Where  thd"  landscape  in  its  glory 
Teaches  truth  to  wandering  men. 
Give  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky 
And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die; 
Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse." 

— N.  Cole,  Kensington  Gardens. 


HARDY  VINEYARD  AT  CASTLE  COCH, 
NEAR  CARDIFF. 

Pekhaps  it  will  interest  the  readers  of  "  The  Gardener  "  to 
know  that  the  Vines  growing  at  Castle  Coch  in  the  open  have 
ripened  their  first  season's  growth  very  well,  although  the 
summer  was  a  cold  and  wet  one.  Most  of  the  Vines  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  their  stakes  early  in  the  autumn,  and  con- 
tinned  to  grow  and  carry  their  foliage  green  and  healthy  till 
nipped  by  the  first  frost.  At  this  time  I  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  wood  being  properly  ripened,  in  consequence  of  the 
foliage  keeping  so  long  green.  However,  on  pruning  them  on 
the  6th  ult.  my  fears  were  dispelled  on  finding  the  canes 
properly  ripened  for  more  than  a  half  of  their  entire  length. 
I  cut  them  down  to  within  two  buds  of  the  ground. 

The  canes  are  not  very  thick,  but  they  are  solid,  with  scarcely 
any  pith  to  be  seen  ;  the  buds  are  prominent,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, will  break  strongly  next  year.  MeUer  Blanc  (white) 
is  a  stronger  grower  than  Gamais  Noir  (black).  I  purpose 
striking  some  hundreds  from  cuttings — not  from  eyes,  as  1  did 
last  year — in  the  same  way  as  we  strike  Gooseberry  cuttings. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  would  like  to  try  a  few  cut- 
tings of  these  hardy  French  varieties  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
them. 

The  Vines  on  the  Castle  wall  here  have  made  excellent  wood, 
and  ripened  it  thoroughly. — A.  Pettigkew,  Cardiff  Castle. — 
{The  Gardener.) 

DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  "WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Gakdeners  complain  very  much  this  season  about  their  work 
being  behind.  So  far  the  weather  has  been  all  against  doing 
much  work  in  the  open  grotmd  ;  now  we  have  a  very  pleasant 
change,  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  working.    Oar  own  work  is  well  forward.    The  earliest 


crops  so  far  do  not  look  over-promising,  but  with  the  pleasant 
change  in  the  weather  all  vegetable  crops  will  make  good  pro- 
gress. The  ground  is  still  very  cold,  and  any  seeds  that  have 
been  sown  are  taking  a  long  time  to  vegetate.  We  never  saw 
Peaa  lie  so  long  in  the  ground  before  they  showed  above  it  as 
the  second  sowing.  Under  such  circumstances  even  good  seeds 
are  likely  to  be  injured,  and  the  seedsman  may  be  blamed  when 
it  is  only  the  cold  wet  ground  that  is  in  fault. 

We  will  sow  seeds  of  Seakale  this  week.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  altogether  to  planting  the  old  roots  that 
have  been  forced,  we  find  that  those  plants  raised  from  seeds 
are  better.  It  is  necessary  to  sow  early  in  the  season,  sowing 
the  seeds  in  drills  about  15  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  very  thinly ;  if  the  plants  are  left  G  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  old  roots  have  all  been  planted. 
We  allow  them  more  room — about  18  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  9  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  Pieces  of  root 
from  4  to  0  inches  long  are  the  best  for  planting ;  the  top  end  of 
the  root  should  just  be  covered  with  soil.  We  sometimes  plant 
the  roots  amongst  ashes;  a  little  strewed  over  the  crowns  is 
beneficial  if  the  ashes  are  not  used  to  plant  in. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  to  grow  Broccoli,  but  only  to 
fail  with  it.  We  are  not  sowing  any  this  year  except  the 
ordinary  sprouting  sort.  From  now  to  the  end  of  the  month  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  We  do  not  recommend  a  large 
selection  of  sorts,  and  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
this  matter  will  not  require  advice.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  is,  that  though 
a  variety  may  do  well  in  a  certain  soil  and  situation,  the  same 
sort  may  not  succeed  quite  so  well  under  altered  circumstances. 
To  continue  the  supply  for  the  longest  possible  period,  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  sorts  must  be  sown.  The  Messrs.  Veitch 
of  Chelsea  are  sending  out  a  very  fine  new  sort  this  season,  it  is 
called  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Autumn  Broccoli ;  the  beautiful 
white  heads  are  quite  hidden  by  the  leaves.  This  with  Snow's 
Superb  Winter  White  and  the  Walcheren  are  the  best  three  for 
the  earliest  crop.  The  selection  of  mid-season  sorts  are  Veitch's 
fine  Spring  White,  Penzance  Early  White,  and  Perkins'  Lea- 
mington. For  late  use  we  have  Carter's  Champion  Late  White, 
Sutton's  Perfection,  and  Wilcove  Improved.  Keep-up  suc- 
oessional  sowings  of  all  the  various  small,  salads  according  to 
the  quantity  required. 

CnCnilBER   HOUSE. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  the  details  of  the  work  in  this 
department  in  previous  weeks  will  not  require  much  further 
instruction.  We  may  still  note  a  few  essentials  towards  their 
successful  culture.  At  no  season  ought  the  plants  to  be  over- 
cropped, but  this  would  be  especially  injurious  during  winter  at 
the  time  they  come  into  bearing,  and  when  the  plants  are  in 
vigorous  growth  they  would  if  allowed  bear  enormous  quantities ; 
and  we  have  seen  gardeners  careless  enough  to  allow  a  large  crop 
at  first,  when  in  a  month  or  two  the  effects  of  it  would  be  plainly 
visible  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  inferior  qua- 
lity of  the  fruit.  Keep  the  leaves  free  from  spider  and  green 
fly.  "  A  Nobleman's  Gabdeneb  "states  that  spider  can  be  killed 
by  fumigating  the  house  with  sulphur  fumes  without  injuring 
the  leaves.  We  have  tried  it  by  painting  the  pipes,  and  have 
injured  the  leaves  without  killing  the  pest.  We  will  certainly 
try  the  plan  recommended  by  your  correspondent.  Cucumbers 
may  very  readily  be  grown  and  planted  out  in  frames  after  this 
without  much  trouble.  A  gentle  bottom  heat  from  manure  is 
necessary  to  start  the  plants  into  growth,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  frame  is  kept  np  at  night  by  thick  coverings. 

Oranges  in  pots  now  require  a  high  temperature.  The  fruit 
requires  a  long  period  to  ripen — very  nearly  twelve  months. 
We  like  a  succession  of  it,  and  the  plants  are  put  into  a  warmer 
temperature  at  different  periods  to  obtain  this  result.  Our 
earliest  plant  was  in  flower  in  January.  Others  are  not  yet 
placed  in  heat.  The  earliest  sort  is  the  Tangierine.  The  Maltese 
Blood  and  St.  Michael's  take  six  weeks  or  two  months  longer  to 
ripen  their  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  plants  are  freely 
syringed,  and  in  nearly  every  respect  treated  as  the  Fig  trees. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  the  trees  very  often — about  once  in 
three  years,  or  even  less  often  when  the  plants  are  large.  A 
surface-dressing  of  rotted  manure,  loam,  and  charcoal  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  improved  by  crushed  bones  being  added  to  it. 
greenhouse  and  consekvatobt. 

At  present  we  have  abundance  of  plants  in  flower,  so  that  the 
houses  are  very  gay  indeed.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  that  have 
been  allowed  to  flower  without  forcing  are  in  fall  beauty,  others 
that  have  been  forced  are  in  a  decaying  state  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  Ilyaointiis  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  decay  to 
prevent  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  house  :  indeed  all  decaying 
flowers  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  flowering  plants  should 
have  the  flowers  neatly  fastened  to  sticks  if  it  is  necessary. 
While  attending  to  plants  in  flower  it  is  quite  necessary  to  attend 
to  others  for  succession.  Roses  that  are  being  gently  forced 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  moderately  moist.  If  small  drops  of  water  are  hang- 
ing round  the  serrated  edges  of  the  leaves  in  early  morning  it 
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is  a  healthy  sign.  Greea  fly  is  very  injuriotis,  and  mast  be 
destroyed  at  once  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  The  small 
brown  maggot  that  attacks  the  buds  can  be  picked  out  with  a 
pin  or  needle. 

Stage  and  other  Pelargoniums  are  throwing  np  their  flower 
trasses,  and  are  now  assisted  with  weak  manure  water  applied 
at  every  alternate  watering.  The  best  is  cow  manure,  about  a 
bushel  of  it  soaked  in  thirty  gallons  of  water  and  tho  water 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  using  it ;  this  may 
again  be  diluted  with  rather  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  pore 
rain  water.  All  other  softwooded  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
are  improved  by  similar  treatment. 

It  was  stated  that  Cape  Heaths  were  placed  out  in  a  cold  pit, 
or  rather  span-roofed  frame.  Their  removal  would  have  been 
delayed  had  we  known  that  the  thermometer  would  have  regis- 
tered 10°  of  frost ;  however,  the  plants  do  not  seem  so  far  to 
have  received  any  injury.  "We  have  placed  Camellias  in  the 
late  vinery  that  they  may  make  their  young  growths.  The 
Vines  are  only  just  starting  into  growth,  and  afford  no  shelter 
from  the  sun  ;  it  has  therefore  been  ncocEsary  to  shade  the 
Camellias.  They  are  freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots 
and  syringed  twice  daily.  Epacris  and  Cape  Heaths  of  the 
Hyemalis  section  that  have  done  flowering  are  now  cut  back. 
Those  plants  that  have  grown  very  nearly  as  large  as  they  are 
required  are  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  where  the  young 
wood  started  last  year.  Epacris,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  large 
specimena  of  them,  should  have  the  young  growths  bent  round 
sticks  placed  in  the  pots.  The  growing  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  pinched  out. 

Chrysanthemums  require  to  be  potted-on  before  the  plants 
become  root-bound.  We  are  short  of  room  this  year  under  glass, 
and  those  plants  intended  to  produce  cut  flowers  for  exhibition 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors  where  they  are  sheltered  from 
south-west  winds.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  but  they  will  stand  7°  in  a  calm  night  without  injury, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  it  colder  after  this.  _  Specimen 
plants  are  being  trained  into  shape  by  sticks  placed  in  the  pots 
or  a  wire  fastened  under  the  rim. 

We  have  a  very  useful  pot  sent  by  Mr.  John  Matthews  of 
Weston-super-Mare  for  training  such  plants.  Holes  are  made 
through  the  rim,  to  which  the  shoots  are  fastened  by  passing  a 
strip  of  mat  through  them.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  rings  tmder 
the  rim,  and  the  ties  are  much  easier  ran  through  the  holes. 

FLOWEE    G.1RDEN. 

The  mower  has  been  twice  run  over  the  lawn,  and  the  walks 
are  kept  smooth  and  clean.  Mixed  borders  that  were  dug  over 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  now  require  the  Dutch  hoe  to  be  run 
through  them,  and  afterwards  the  borders  are  made  neat  by 
raking  the  ground.  Many  gardeners  say,  "Never  use  a  rake; 
the  rougher  the  ground  is  left  the  better  for  the  plants."  In 
our  own  practice  we  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the  growths, 
and  when  the  ground  is  neatly  levelled  by  the  rake  the  appear- 
ance of  the  borders  is  much  improved.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
lift  and  divide  herbaceous  plants.  If  they  remain  too  long  in 
one  place  the  ground  becomes  eshansted  and  the  flowers  are 
not  of  such  good  quality.  Bedding  plants  have  been  turned  out 
into  turf  pits,  at  least  all  the  hardiest  of  them.  Others  are  in 
glass  structures,  where  the  lights  can  be  removed  entirely  when 
it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  plants  freely.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratum,  Lobelia, 
itc.  All  such  plants  strike  very  quickly  in  a  hotbed  at  this 
season.  The  late-pruned  Eosea  will  probably  be  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  this  season.  Those  that  started  early  in  the 
season  have  suffered  much  from  frost.  Anriculaa  are  now 
coming  nicely  into  bloom.  The  few  mild  days  that  we  have 
had  has  brought  them  rapidly  into  flower.  The  frames  are  well 
covered  up  at  night,  and  air  ia  admitted  very  cautiously  by  day. 
Cold  cutting  winds  are  very  injurious  to  the  tender  petals. 
Carnationa  and  Picoteea  are  fully  exposed  in  fine  weather;  but 
the  lights  are  kept  on  when  it  rains  or  if  it  is  cold.  Beds  of 
Pinks  have  been  hoed  and  raked.  The  plants  are  now  starting 
into  growth.  Hollyhocks  that  have^been  kept  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  frames  during  winter  may  now  be  planted  out  if  they 
have  been  gradually  inured  to  the  weather.  Dahlias  must  be 
propagated  now  if  a  sufflcient  stock  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
— J.  Douglas. 

HORTICULTUBAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secketaeies  will  oblige  us  by  informing  na  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

WE3T2IINSTER  AQUARIUM.     April  12th  onfl  13th,  May  10th  and  11th,  Maj 

80th  and  Slat,  July  6th  and  6th. 
Alexandra  Palace.    Flowers,  May  5th  and  6tb.    Koses,  July  7th  and  8th. 
Glasgow.    May  Uith,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.Gilb.  DoughaU, 

16(,  Canning  Street,  Sec. 
Cbtstal  Palace.    Flower,  May  19th  and  20th.    Eose,  June  16th  and  17th. 
TrPEETON.    May  24th  and  25th.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruce  FindJay, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
SocTHAMPTott.    June  5th,  and  August  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

S9,  York  Street,  Sec. 


South  Essex  (Leyton?).    Juno  13th.    Mr.  G.   E,    Cox,    Wilmot   Baad, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Edinburgh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone   (Roses).     June  2l3t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Itockstow,  Maid- 
stone Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  2l8t.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2lBt  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Eoaes).    June  28rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reigate  (Roses).    June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29th,  and  30th.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Herepoed).    Roses.    June  29th.    Rey.  C.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credenhill,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  E.  Baily  Hon.  Sec. 
Maesden.    July  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  July  5th  and  September  13th. 
SouTHPORT.    July  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Newark  (Roses).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  li.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Rosea).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU.  Sec. 
Wimbledon.    July  12th  and  13th.     Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Cottages, 

Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
Tonebidge.    July  13th.     Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawneley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2ud.    Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Clay  Cross.     August  16th.     Mi-.  J.  Stallai-d,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chester- 

tield.  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  IGth.    IVIi-.  W.  B  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  I6th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Taunton   Deane.     August  17th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mikfield  HoRTiccLTURAL.    August  19th.    Mr.  Gcorge  Seulor  and  Mr.  John 

Rushforth.  Hon.  Sees. 
Ramsgate  (Isle  of  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  R.  E.  Schartan,  Broad 

stairs.  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  E.  Eichardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W,  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  EucUd  Crescent,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Bases,  &c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  bo  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  AU  articles  intended  for  insertion 
Bhonld  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (C.  J5.). — The  prices  of  books  are  stated  in  their  adyertisements. 
We  do  not  recollect  that  of  the  Yolume  you  mention. 

Axlamanda  NEBnFOLiA. — "  ^.  B."  has  gathered  a  seed-vessel  from  it,  and 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  has  ripened  seed  in  England. 

Fig  Dr.  Hogg's  Black  (G.  S.).— This  Fig  is  not  as  yet  in  the  market,and 
most  likely  will  not  be  before  next  season.  It  will  be  advertised  as  soon  as 
ready. 

EuDBECKiA  purpurea  granditloea  (B.  Jlf.).^Any  of  the  principal 
florists  could  obtain  it  for  you. 

Boiler  (T.  C). — Write  tD  the  makers,  and  tell  them  your  diificultiea. 

Plan  of  Flower  Garden  (H.  R.). — ^We  do  not  think  the  centre  will 
look  well  as  you  have  planned  it.  Madame  \aucher  will  grow  taller  than 
Vesuvius.  Instead  of  the  white  Geranium  we  would  have  yellow  Calceolaria 
Lobelia  pumila  is  rather  too  dwarf  to  be  next  CiiriBtiue.  L.  specioea  grows 
more  freely.  B,  c,  D,  and  e  are  well  arranged.  All  the  others  are  good 
combinations. 

Treatment  of  Vines  (.4  Youno  Gardener).  —  Remove  all  the  shoots 
except  the  strongest  one  from  the  spurs,  and  on  the  young  wood  the  shoots 
should  be  removed  to  allow  of  18  inches  between  those  that  remain.  Guano 
should  be  strewed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  waterings  will  wash  it 
into  the  soil.  Balsam,  Calceolaria,  Primula,  and  Cineraria  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  May  on  a  slij^ht  hotbed. 

FoEcrNG  Vines  (J.  T.  UlarVie), — They  may  be  forced  many  years  in  suo- 
cession  without  being  injured  by  it  ;  but  if  they  are  forced  very  early  the  Vine 
ia  thereby  weakened,  and  will  not  produce  heavy  crops.  Vines  may  be  forced 
for  two  years,  and  the  crop  would  not  be  loat  it  they  were  not  forced  the 
third. 

Crimson  Pelargonium  foe  Poor  Soil  (T.  A.  F.) — Wellington  is  the 
best.  Gladioli  of  the  Gandavensis  section  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter,  and  they  will  come  up  strongly  next  season.  It  is  much  better  to 
lilt  them  in  the  autumn  and  prepare  fresh  ground. 

Labour  Required  for  Garden  (T.J.B,). — Ton  will  require  a  gardener, 
under  gardener,  and  a  boy  or  woman  in  summer ;  but  there  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  style  of  keep  as  to  make  a  man  leas  in  three  requii-ed  between  high  and 
moderate  keeping.    The  labour  quoted  is  for  moderate  keep.    A  youth  of 
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sixteen  conBtantly  will  be  needed,  if  you  require  great  exactitude  in  keeping 
aod  high  culture,  iu  addition  to  tUe  boy  or  woman  in  summer. 

Pruning  Standard  Roses  (J.  S.).— Prune  thematonfie,  cuttlng-bacttho 
strocg  shocts  to  three,  the  moderately  strong  to  two,  and  the  email  shoots  to 
one  eye. 

Beonze  Pelargoniums  for  Exhibition  (I(hm). — Martchal  MacMaohon, 
Nondescript,  Mra.  Harrison  Weir,  Black  Douglas,  Chieltain,  and  Prince 
Arthur. 

Select  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Rhododendrons  (.VarAr).— Greenhonse 
or  conservatory  vars. — Aureum  splendidum.  Dennisoni,  Edgeworthi,  Henry- 
anum,  Maddeni,  Nnttalli,  Javanicumfraj^riantiasima,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
Helena.  Princeaa  Alesaodra,  aotl  Veitchiauum.  It  may  be  that  you  mean  by 
Rhododendrons  for  pots  the  early  flowering  vare.;  a  few — Alt  aclarenei,  Blanche 
Superbe,  Brougbtonianum,  Caucasicum  pictam,  Ignescens.  Jlars.Nobleanum, 
BuBHellianum  superbum,  Perspicuum,  Wellsianum,  Campauulatum  elegant, 
and  Marian.  Hardy  vara. — Admiration,  Arthur  Helps.  Austin  LayarJ,  Barclay- 
anum,  Blandyanum,  Bvlsiauum,  Cepbalus,  Claude,  Countess  of  Normauton, 
Decorator,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Eclipse,  Everestianum,  Frederick  Waterer, 
Grace  Darling,  Helen  Waterer,  Henry  Bohn,  John  Walter,  John  Waterer,  Kate 
Waterer,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Lefevreanum,  Lord  Eversley,  Maculalum 
superbum,  Madame  Carvalho,  Micbael  Waterer,  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  John 
Walter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brassey,  Nereus,  Oculishiimum,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Quadroona,  Raphael,  Landlefordiauum,  Sir  James  Clark.  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  Tamerlane,  Stella,  The  Maroon,  The  Village  Maid,  The  Warrior, 
Vandyke,  Towardianum,  Vicomte  Forceviile,  William  Austin,  and  WilUam 
Cowper. 

Seakale  after  Forcing  (I(Z<rm).— Plant]  it  out  in  good  rich  light  soil  in 
an  open  situation  at  once. 

Hardy  Perennials  (Etfa),— Anemone  japanica  vitifolia  alba,  Anthericum 
illiastrum,  Aquilegia  californica,  Asphodelus  luteus  plenns,  A,  albus,  Astragalus 
vagiiiatuB,  Campanula  aegregata,  0.  celtidifoHa,  C.  lactiflora,  C.  macrantha, 

C.  rapuntnloidee,  Centaurea  phrygite,  Cheiranthus  longifoliua,  Convallaria 
majalis  plenus,    C.   rosea.   Cyclamen  hedera-foHum,   Delphinium    Beatsoni, 

D.  Belladonna,  D.  Keteleen,  !>.  Madame  Richalet,  D.  William  Pfitzer, 
Diauthus  cruentus,  D.  llonbundus,  Dieljtra  spectabilis,  Dodecatheon  integri- 
fohum,  Epilobium  latifoliura,  E.  rosmarinifuiium,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ele- 
gans,  Daphne  striata.  Geranium  6ubcaulescenB,Gyp3ophila  paniculata,  Heme- 
rocallis  lutea,  H.  Kwauso  variegata,  Lithospermum  petrrtum,  Lobelia  fulgens 
St.  Clair,  Lyobuia  viscaria  tiore-pleno,  Moriua  persica,  Myosotis  dissitillora, 
Nepeta  Mussini.cEnotheramarginata,  Omphalodes  verua,Orobua  lathyroidea, 
Oxytropis  uralensis,  Pentstemon  Torreji,  Phlox  subulata  oculata,  Potentilla 
hybrida  plena,  Pyrethrum  lanceolatum  plena,  Ranunculus  amplesicaulis, 
isaponaria  caucasica  plena,  Saxifraga  longifolia  vera,  Spirjea  filipendula  plena, 
S.  japonica,  S.  palmata,  Statice  latifolia,  Tritonia  aurea,  Troliius  europaeua, 
and  Veronica  prostrata. 

Deodar  Cedar  Seeds  (G.  C.  S.).— The  seeds  you  sent  us  are  abortiTe,  con- 
taining only  a  resinous  fluid.  It  is  no  use  sowing  seeds  such  as  those  sent 
us ;  but  any  good  seeds  may  be  sown  now  up  to  June  in  a  pan  or  box  well 
drained  in  sandy  loam,  covering  the  seeds  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  placing  in  a  cold  frame,  the  plants  will  soon  appear.  We  have  a 
fine  batch  of  seedlings  from  seed  had  from  Italy. 

ConsG  FOR  Garden  Wall  (B.).— We  presume  you  wish  a  protective 
coping  for  the  fruit  trees,  and  not  one  for  the  wall,  for  which  latter  there  is 
nothiog  better  than  stone  with  the  jnints  cemented.  For  fruit  trees  a  glass 
coping  projecting  about  2  feet  G  inches  is  beet  portable,  so  as  to  be  only  put 
up  when  the  blossoms  show  colour,  and  removing  in  early  June.  The  coping 
may  be  again  used  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  and  may  b&  continued 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe  if  the  autumn  be  wet  and  cold,  to  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  wood ;  but  when  the  leaves  commence  falling  the  coping  should  be  laid 
aside  until  spring. 

Trees  for  Avenue  (IiUm). — At  your  elevation  we  do  not  think  Plane 
trees  proper  suitable  for  an  avenue;  but  Sycamore,  which  is  also  commonly 
termed  Plane  tree,  would  succeed  admirably,  being  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
an  exposed  situation.  In  your  situation,  however,  we  should  have  Lime 
(Tilia  europaa  eanguiuea),  red-twigged  variety,  very  free-growing,  forming  a 
handi^ome  head.  Elm  would  answer,  and  the  best  is  the  Enghsh,  Uimus 
campestris. 

Grafting  Hollies  (J.  T.). — Now  is  a  proper  time  to  graft  Hollies,  or  just 
before  or  when  they  are  commencing  growth,  the  scions  being  in  an  inactive 
state,  and  the  best  mode  is  side  or  whip -grafting.  Budding  may  be  performed 
in  July. 

Sensitive  Plant  Treatment  (IfZcm).— Sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  a  pot  in 
a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  covering 
them  about  a  qcaiter  of  an  inch  deep  with  line  soil,  and  keep  moist,  placing 
in  a  hotbed  having  a  temperatiue  of  65^  at  night,  and  70^  to  75=  by  day,  a 
Cucumber  frame  answering  well.  When  the  plants  hive  a  pair  of  rough 
leaves  pot-oif  singly  iu  3-inch  pots,  returning  to  the  hotbed,  shading  for  a 
few  days  until  established,  and  then  admit  to  light  and  air.  They  are  to  be 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots  when  the  y-inch  are  tilled  with  roots,  and  from  the 
6-inch  they  may  be  transferred  to  9-inch  if  large  plants  are  wanted.  The 
plants  require  to  be  grown-on  in  heat,  being  tender  annuals,  but  will  succeed 
in  a  greenhouse  after  the  middle  of  June. 

Planting  Bedding  Violas  (SuJjscri&t-r,  l>i€w  Itjss). — Plant  the  plants 
from  cuttings  struck  in  autumn  at  the  end  ol  the  present  or  early  in  nest 
month,  stopping  them  if  not  already  done,  so  as  to  form  bushy  plants. 

Foliage  of  Geraniums  Browned  (F.  P.  Hnrfcoj/ic).— The  leaves  are 
browned  from  exposure  whilst  wet  to  the  full  sun,  the  soil  being  in  a  wet 
state,  the  roots  in  an  inactive  state.  They  may,  however,  be  injured 
from  dipping  or  syringing  with  some  solution ;  but  in  the  abaence  of  data 
we  cannot  suggest,  as  we  could  wish,  a  cause,  or  point  a  remedy  for  the 
disaster. 

Potatoes  (Q.  Diss), — We  cannot  name  them  from  tubers  only.  They  are 
diflicult  to  identify  even  when  they  are  seen  with  the  growing  plants,  the 
vaiieties  are  so  numerous  and  so  nearly  alike. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena  Culture  (E.  J.  r.).— This  (Aloysia  citriodora) 
is  a  greenhouse  or  half-hardy  plant,  deciduous,  requiring  to  be  kept  dry  in 
winter,  hut  with  suflicient  moisture  to  keep  the  wood  from  shrivelling.  The 
plants  to  be  cut-in  in  March  or  early  April,  each  shoot  to  two  or  three  eyes 
of  the  old  wood,  keeping  rather  dry  until  the  young  shoots  are  2  or  3  inches 
long,  then  repot,  removing  most  cf  the  old  soil,  repotting  in  the  same  size  of 
pot,  shading  from  bright  sun,  and  sprinkling  overhead  twice  daily,  water  ng 
moderately  until  the  potting  is  recovered,  then  more  copiously,  admitting  to 


air  and  light  freely,  shifting  into  a  larger  size  of  pot  when  the  one  it  were 
first  potted  into  is  filled  with  roots.  A  compost  of  fibrous  light  loam  two 
parts,  half  a  part  fach  leaf  soil  or  old  cow  dung,  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  f ixth 
of  silver  sand  will  prow  it  well.  So  far  from  requiring  a  stove  tempe 
rature  it  requires  nothing  more  than  safety  from  frost,  succeeding  admirably 
planted  out  in  summer  Its  foliage  mildews  from  being  kept  too  close  and 
moist. 

Besowing  Cricket  Ground  (rd^;^).— We  should  grow  gras?  seeds  again 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  r^tking  the  ground 
with  an  iron  rake  before  sowing,  and  after  sowing  roll  well,  and  leave  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  mow  lightly  with  a  scythe,  keeping  well  rolled 
afterwards,  and  frequently  bat  not  closely  mown,  the  oftener  rolled  the 
better. 

Cutting-down  Pampas  Grass  (F.  M.  S.).— We  do  not  remove  other  than 
the  flower  stems,  and  cut  away,  when  the  plants  commence  growth,  any  un- 
sightly growths  of  last  year,  the  plants  deriving  a  kind  of  shelter  in  winter 
oud  sprmg  from  the  growths  of  last  year,  and  plants  not  in  dressed  ground 
we  have  not  touched  for  many  years,  they  being  much  finer  than  the  dressed 
plants.  The  plauts  cut  down  will  not,  we  think,  take  any  harm.  It  certainly 
will  not  prevent  their  flowering  this  year,  and  will  not  materially  affect  the 
growth  only  in  exposing  the  plant  to  the  cold  of  spring  and  early  summer 
It  wUl  stai't  into  growth  in  a  few  days. 

Planting  Pampas  Grass  and  Tritoma  (Jti.m).— The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  these  plants;  but  they  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  cut 
down — the  dead  parts  only  removed.  Top-dress  with  short  manure  now,  and 
water  around  the  plants  copious  in  dry  weather  after  the  middle  of  May  up 
to  September  inclusive,  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Deodorising  LiyuiD  Manure  (Idem). — Chloride  of  lime  is  a  disinfectant 
and  deodoriser,  and  may  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  gallon;  but  the 
best  of  all  deodorisers  is  the  soil,  to  which  applied,  its  offensive  effluvia  will 
eoon  disinfect.  The  eflluvia  would  be  subdued  by  dilution  with  water,  which 
it  appears  to  us  is  what  you  require,  and  nothing  more. 
Names  of  Fruits  [E.  8.  H.}. — Both  Bpeoimeos  are  Winter  Greening. 
Names  of  Plants  (C.  B.  C.).—1, Primula verticillata.  (T.  TT.).— l.Comua 
mas;  2,  Hibbertia  volubilis.  (Jiob  Roy).~2,  Davallia  canariensiH;  3,  Poly- 
podium  Billardieri;  5,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  4,  Adiantum  sp, ;  6,  Polystichum 
angulare  var.  (£.  E.  B.).— Specimen  quite  insufficient.  (J.  Alexander). — 
1,  Aster  capensis ;  2,  Dalechampii  rosea;  3,  Begonia  (hybrid);  6,  Specimen 
insufficient ;  5,  Phajus  grandiflorus.    (S.  E.  H.).— Goldfussia  aniaophjlla. 
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PACKING  EGGS. 


We  again  have  the  egg  season  upon  ns  in  full  swing,  and  once 
more  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  it  is 
more  to  the  packing  of  the  eggs  that  we  would  refer  to  on  this 
occasion.  Everyone  nearly  has  their  pet  way  of  sending  their 
eggs,  and  doubtless  there  ia  something  to  be  said  for  each 
system  whether  boxes  or  baskets,  chaff  or  hay,  bo  in  use.  We 
would  not  pretend  to  dictate  or  to  say  that  one  way  is  especially 
superior  to  another,  for  we  should  be  inundated  with  letters 
from  indignant  egg-packers,  each  exemplifying  their  assertion 
in  praise  of  their  own  method  by  some  wonderful  successes,  and 
we  should  believe  them,  for  we  have  known  eggs  hatch,  and 
hatch  well,  which  have  been  packed  in  divers  ways.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
own  knowledge  is  when  twelve  eggs  were  brought  from  Malta 
in  a  pie  dish,  and  eleven  of  them  hatched.  We  actually  saw 
the  chickens  and  know  it  to  be  true. 

In  just  touching  on  the  various  ways  of  packing  in  use  we 
would  only  put  our  young  hands  on  guard  against  faults  they 
may  be  led  to  make.  When  boxes  are  used  the  labels  must 
be  nailed  on  before  the  eggs  are  placed  in  them,  and  the  lid 
be  screwed  down,  not  nailed.  Although  we  have  known  eggs 
hatched  iu  boxes  where  nails  have  been  used,  still  it  is  a  great 
chance  if  the  eggs  do  not  get  jarred  by  the  hammering.  Then 
the  points  of  the  nails  used  for  fastening  down  the  label  should 
be  clenched  on  the  under  side,  or  the  points  might  run  into  the 
egRS ;  for  only  last  week  we  had  a  package  of  eggs  from  a  gentle- 
man where  the  utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  screw  down  the 
box,  but  the  label  had  been  afterwards  fastened  down  with  inch 
nails  and  had  penetrated  the  shells  of  several  eggs.  We  cannot 
consequently  recommend  amateur  packers  to  be  too  careful  over 
this.  Then  every  egg  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  securely 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  it  helps  so  much  towards  guarding 
the  eggs  from  being  jarred  in  transit.  But  even  here  we  know 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Dorking  breeders  who  has  marvellous 
success  with  the  eggs  he  sells,  and  who  simply  places  the 
eggs  in  chaff  and  ties  down  the  box,  using  neither  nails  or  screws ; 
and  we  saw  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  in  Jersey, 
stating  he  had  hatched  nine  chickens  from  twelve  eggs  so 
packed ;  but  the  secret  here  is  the  string— we  are  convinced  of  it. 
It  makes  something  for  the  many  hands  a  parcel  of  this  kind 
has  to  go  through  to  hold  by,  and  this  is  the  greatest  point  of 
all.  We  would  urge  on  everyone,  Never  mind  whether  you 
pack  in  hay,  or  chaff,  or  sawdust,  or  moss,  let  the  box  or  basket, 
whichever  is  used,  have  a  handle,  either  made  of  string  on  the 
box  or  of  wicker  on  the  basket,  but  let  there  be  a  handle.  No 
one  but  an  eye-witness  has  any  conception  how  a  haudlelesa 
package  gets  knocked  about.  One  porter  passes  it  to  another, 
and  perhaps  he  to  the  guard  ;  or  it  has,  may  be,  to  go  by  a  car- 
rier, or  a  servant  is  sent  to  the  station  for  it,  and  so  the  harm  is 
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done.  It  ia  not  the  distance  does  the  injury,  bat  the  knocks 
and  tumbles  the  packages  got.  Now  if  they  all  had  handles 
they  would  in  most  cases  certainly  be  taken  up  by  them,  and 
the  chance  o(  the  eggs  hatching  would  be  greatly  increased. 

As  we  said,  we  wished  to  dinparage  no  pet  ways  of  packing, 
but  we  would  venture  to  warn  our  friends  against  the  use  of 
bran,  oats,  or  sawdust — i.e.,  when  they  are  used  alone  ;  for  how- 
ever full  the  packages  may  be  fillod  with  such  mixtures,  a  long 
journey  will  shake  the  contents  down  much  closer,  and  the  eggs 
will  very  probably  come  in  contact,  when  they  will  necessarily 
be  cracked,  and  the  contents  running  out  from  cue  or  two  so 
cracked  eggs  might  ruin  a  whole  sitting.  We  have,  moreover, 
ourselves  seen  eggs  in  a  package  pierced  by  the  sharp  ends  of 
oats  ;  but  this  would  not  often  be  the  case  except  in  very  thinly- 
shelled  eggs,  and  such  should  not  be  sent  out  at  all  as  a  rule. 
One  or  two  of  our  friends  use  moss,  and  we  believe  with  im- 
mense success,  but  even  then  we  should  always  recommend  the 
box  being  lined  with  good  and  soft  hay  first. 

In  the  use  of  baskets  we  have  noticed  so  many  which  are 
made  with  a  small  round  bottom,  sloping  up  to  a  larger  top ; 
but  these  baskets  are  so  liable  to  tilt  over.  We  shall  always 
have  them  made  sugarloaf-shaped,  when  they  are  able  to  with- 
stand a  good  shaking  without  fear  of  falling  over.  We  have 
used  ourselves  with  great  success  baskets  of  the  shape  of  the 
wicker  cases  in  which  spirit  jars  are  often  encased.  But  of  all 
egg  baskets  a  long  way  ahead  are,  in  our  opinion,  those  used 
at  Early  Wood.  They  are  oval,  and  are  just  such  as  country 
■women  go  for  the  Saturday  shopping  with,  having  huge  upright 
handles,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  hold  by,  for  they 
feeing  tied  together  at  the  top  form  a  most  perfect  handle. 

All  must  allow  it  is  but  correct  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  to  be 
properly  and  securely  packed  when  sold  and  have  to  go  any 
distance  by  rail  or  carriage,  and  that  the  purchaser  naturally 
looks  for  it.  Wa  would,  however,  ask  purchasers  not  to  be  too 
quick  in  writing  sharply  about  the  non-success  of  a  sitting,  for 
often  the  blame  may  be  traced  to  their  own  doors ;  and,  if  not, 
one  severe  fall  at  a  station  or  one  heavy  jarring  would  often 
min  the  whole  success  of  a  sitting.  And  we  hear,  too,  repeatedly 
of  failures  among  the  eggs  of  our  most  honest  and  upright  vendors , 
whose  other  eggs  sent  out  have  done  well,  when  the  cause  could 
only  be  traced  to  some  such  accident  as  mentioned  above.  But 
that  a  handle  easy  to  lay  hold  of  is  of  great  value  to  every  egg- 
package  we  are  quite  sure,  and  would  always  recommend  pur- 
chasers to  insist  upon. — W. 


EAELY   CHICKENS.— No.  1. 

The  production  of  early  chickens  is  one  of  the  chief  deside- 
rata in  keeping  a  flock  of  fowls.  That  this  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish the  high  prices  which  they  command  in  early  summer  will 
vouch  for.  Success  in  this  line  demands  the  concurrence  of 
several  indispensables,  and  to  induce  this  concurrence  the 
average  poultry-grower  appears,  inferring  from  the  result,  to  be 
unfitted.  There  are  some  persons  who  seem  instinctively  fitted 
for  this  business,  and,  ^Yhethe^  the  season  be  favourable  or  not, 
always  succeed  in  rearing  a  few  early  chickens.  Every  farmer, 
and  in  fact  everyone  that  lives  in  the  country  or  in  a  village, 
keeps  more  or  less  fowls,  the  object  in  view  with  the  majority 
being  a  constant  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  home  use  rather 
than  any  expectations  of  profit  from  sending  them  to  market. 
Indeed  the  opinion  is  widely  prevalent  that  keeping  fowls  does 
not  pay  otherwise  than  in  the  convenience  of  having  a  basket  of 
fresh  eggs  to  draw  upon  for  breakfast  or  a  perchful  of  young 
chickens  for  dinner.  To  make  sure  of  a  constant  supply  more 
fowls  are  kept  than  are  necessary ;  the  surplus  goes  to  market ; 
and  it  is  this  surplus  which  to  a  great  extent  supplies  our  cities. 
Thus  it  may  be  explained  why  the  person  who  believes  that 
fowls  do  not  pay  still  persists  in  sending  them  and  their  pro- 
ducts to  market.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  eggs  and  late  chickens,  there  can  be 
none  whatever  about  the  profit  from  the  early  ones.  The  chief 
obstacles  which  render  their  production  difficult  are  the  scarcity 
of  hens  that  will  lay  and  want  to  sit  in  the  winter,  the  inability  of 
the  hen  to  impart  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  to  the  eggs 
during  severe  weather,  and  the  want  of  sulficient  hardiness  in 
the  young  chicks  to  endure  cold  winds  and  storms  until  they 
become  feathered.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  indicate  by 
what  means  these  obstacles  can  be  partially  overcome. 

Selection  or  Breeding  Stock. — We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
hens  do  not  lay  while  moulting,  which  process  consumes  two  or 
three  months.  Hence  if  their  annual  moult  be  deferred  till  late 
in  the  fall,  they  will  not  recover  from  it  in  time  to  lay  and  hatch- 
out  a  brood  of  chicks  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced.  Conse- 
quently we  should  select  for  our  breeding  stock  in  the  first  place 
hens  that  have  moulted  early  and  become  fully  feathered  by  the 
1st  of  December  at  latest ;  in  the  second  place  we  should  select 
pullets  (and  they  will  in  most  cases  make  up  a  great  majority  of 
the  flock)  that  were  hatched  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June.  They  will  commence  laying  from  the  Ist  of 
November  to  Christmas,  and  become  broody  during  the  latter 


half  of  winter.  Earlier  pnllets  will  be  earlier,  want  to  set  in 
the  fall,  and  very  probably  moult  about  Christmas,  thus  becom- 
ing useless  as  early  breeders.  Later  puUets  will  not  become 
sufficiently  matured  to  lay  until  spring.  There  is  always  a 
strong  temptation  to  sell  cfi  all  the  early  pullets,  since  they  are 
worth  so  much  more  in  the  markets  than  the  late  ones  ;  hence  a 
lot  of  pullets  of  the  right  age  can  seldom  be  bought  in  the  fall. 
To  obtain  such  we  must  begin  in  the  spring  to  rear  them,  or  buy 
them  when  half-grown  during  the  summer.  We  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  cocks  lose  their  vigour  while  moulting.  They 
usually  moult  late,  hence  they  will  not  recover  their  vigour  till 
late  in  the  season;  and  if  we  depend  upon  them,  a  large  part  of 
the  winter-laid  eggs  will  be  unfertile.  Our  choice  then  must  be 
cockerels,  and  they  should  have  been  hatched  in  March  or  April, 
so  that  they  may  attain  fuU  size  and  become  matured  when 
winter  arrives. 

Care  of  Egos. — The  sooner  they  are  gathered  after  the  hens 
leave  the  nest  the  better.  Half  an  hour  of  exposure  when  the 
day  is  cold  and  the  wind  high  will  destroy  their  vitality.  They 
should  be  kept  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  go  below 
50^  Fahr.,  nor  above  80° ;  or  better  still,  where  it  varies  only 
between  00°  and  70°.  Avoid  keeping  them  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  more  than 
a  week  before  sitting  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  at 
any  season  to  wrap  them  in  paper  and  place  them  small  end 
down.  The  paper  prevents  evaporation  of  their  moisture,  thus 
preserving  them  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of  fresh-laid  eggs. 

Sitting  the  Hens. — A  hen  will  keep  her  eggs  warm  through 
ordinary  winter  weather  if  her  nest  is  well  protected  from  the 
wind  and  the  bottom  of  it  be  packed  solid  with  fine  sawdust  (or 
any  material  that  will  not  conduct  heat),  and  lined  with  fine  soft 
hay,  well  packed  and  bedded  down.  A  moderately  freezing 
temperature  does  not  abstract  heat  very  fast  if  the  surrounding 
air  can  be  kept  at  rest ;  but  we  seldom  get  three  weeks  in  the 
winter  or  in  March  without  a  night  or  two  when  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  to  the  zero  neighbourhood,  or  without  a  sharp 
north-wester  or  a  chilly  penetrating  north-easter,  and  these 
are  the  times  when  the  embryo  chicks  are  destroyed  ;  hence  our 
hopes  of  success  must  rest  in  providing  a  situation  for  the  sitting 
hens  where  we  can  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  from  which  cold  winds  are 
entirely  excluded.  An  ordinary  cellar  would  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions, but  the  hens  are  quite  likely  to  become  unhealthy  on 
account  of  dampness  and  want  of  pure  air  and  sunlight.  The 
one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  build  a  house  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Select  a  situation  where  there  is  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
south,  dig  2  feet  deep,  and  construct  a  wall  on  all  sides  but  the 
south  ;  remove  the  earth  from  the  south  side  if  the  elope  is  not 
sufficient  to  leave  it  clear  down  to  level  of  floor;  4  feet  will  le 
high  enough  for  the  posts  of  the  building  that  stand  in  the  wall, 
and  0  feet  for  those  on  the  south  side.  The  room  should  be 
plastered,  and  low  windows  reaching  to  within  a  foot  from  the 
floor  should  occupy  the  whole  south  side  except  the  doorway. 
Around  the  base  of  this  room  the  nests  should  be  ranged ;  the 
floor  of  the  room  will  serve  for  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  for  the 
back.  Set  up  the  cross  partitions,  and  nail  the  top  to  them ;  a 
strip  5  inches  wide  nailed  to  the  partitions  in  front  and  close  to 
the  floor  will  hold  them  in  place  and  make  the  front  of  the  nest. 
A  door  of  narrow  slats  or  wire  netting  should  close  the  space 
above  this  strip,  and  be  hinged  at  the  top.  For  large  and  heavy 
hens  the  nest  should  not  be  less  than  20  inches  square ;  if  they 
are  smaller  the  hen  in  turning  around  is  cramped  for  room,  and 
in  consequence  is  more  Uable  to  break  her  eggs.  The  packing  of 
the  nest  should  come  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  5-inch 
strip,  BO  that  the  hen  upon  entering  will  not  be  compelled  to 
step  down  in  getting  on  the  eggs.  The  nest  should  be  packed 
flat  in  the  centre,  and  rise  only  when  it  approaches  the  circum- 
ference to  keep  the  eggs  from  spreading  too  far.  If  it  is  concave 
throughout  the  eggs  press  against  one  another,  and  the  hen  has 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  hooking  them  over  with  her  bill ;  she 
will  probably  leave  those  in  the  centre  undisturbed,  and  besides 
she  will  often  pull  one  or  more  on  top  of  the  rest,  when  some 
will  almost  surely  get  broken.  When  a  hen  becomes  broody 
remove  her  to  one  of  these  nests;  she  should,  however,  be 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  on  the  nest  in  which  she 
has  been  laying,  for  hens  sometimes  act  whimsical.  The  re- 
moval should  be  made  just  before  night.  Put  a  hot  brick  in  the 
nest  half  an  hour  before,  and  with  it  several  china  eggs  ;  then, 
when  the  hen  takes  the  place  of  the  brick,  she  wiU  find  the  nest 
and  eggs  warm,  which  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  her  to 
make  herself  at  home  in  her  new  quarters.  Close  her  in 
immediately,  and  leave  her  till  the  second  morning  to  become 
wonted  to  her  new  nest.  On  the  second  morning  after  her  removal 
take  her  off  the  nest  and  give  her  the  freedom  of  the  apartment 
with  corn  and  clean  water.  She  will  probably  go  on  the  nest 
again  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  her  sitting  of  eggs 
slightly  warmed  should  be  substituted  for  the  china  eggs.  If 
she  fails  to  return  to  her  nest  she  must  be  caught  and  replaced; 
if  she  is  then  disposed  to  remain  there  give  her  her  sitting  of 
eggs.    With  a  little  watching  she  will  make  a  good  hen ;  but 
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should  Bhe  prove  restleos  and  diaoontented  diaoharge  her  at 
once.  The  nest  should  bo  kept  closed  at  all  times,  except  when 
the  hens  are  off  for  refreihment  and  exercise,  for  which  once 
a-day  ought  to  suffice.  This  method  of  sitting  hens  admits  of 
keeping  such  hens  only  as  are  quiet  in  disposition  and  gentle 
enough  to  not  object  very  seriously  to  boiug  handled  when 
broody.  Brahmas  and  Cochins  possess  these  qualifications  in  a 
high  degree.  When  the  apartment  becomes  well  tenanted  the 
constant  presence  of  the  keeper  will  be  needed  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  morning  to  let  the  hens  off  the  nest  and  make  sure 
that  they  get  back  again  all  right.  "When  a  sitting  hen  that  has 
been  removed  from  the  neat  in  which  she  laid  is  given  her 
liberty  she  will  almost  surely  return  to  that  nest,  and  in  this 
instinct  of  the  hen  lies  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  hatch- 
ing-out chickens  in  large  numbers.  These  hens  will  enter  the 
wrong  nest;  two  of  them  will  get  on  one  nest  and  leave  another 
bare,  fights  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a  sitting  hen  is 
(in  Hibernian  parlance)  a  "wicked"  fighter;  the  result  will  be 
a  number  of  broken  eggg.  When  eggs  get  broken  in  the  nest 
the  remaining  ones  should  be  washed  clean  in  lukewarm  water, 
Bince  the  substance  of  the  broken  eggs  becoming  pasted  over  the 
Bhells  renders  them  impervioua  to  the  change  of  air  necessary 
for  the  embryos.  When  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  the  moisture 
evaporates  through  the  shell,  and  the  egga  should  be  moistened 
if  it  occurs  during  the  latter  half  of  their  period  of  incubation. 
This  is  easily  done  by  dipping  the  baud  in  lukewarm  water  and 
pushing  it  under  the  hen,  repeating  three  or  four  times.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  sat  on  one  week  they  should  be  examined, 
aad  the  unfertile  ones  removed  and  fed  to  newly-hatched  chicks. 
Eggs  with  clear  white  shells  are  transparent  enough  to  be  tested 
when  sat  on  four  days,  or  even  three;  but  the  dark-coloured 
eggs  of  the  Asiatics  are  so  opaque  that  the  fertile  ones  cannot 
certainly  be  distinguished  in  less  than  a  week.  An  instrument 
for  testing  eggs  is  readily  made  by  rolling  up  a  thick  sheet  of 
paper  or  several  sheets  laid  together,  making  a  tube  10  or 
12  inches  long  and  1}  inch  in  diameter.  To  test  the  eggs  place 
the  eye  at  one  end  of  this  tube  and  the  egg  at  the  other,  direct- 
ing the  sight  toward  a  window  or  open  door.  If  the  egg  is 
fertile  the  observer  will  see  a  dark  spot  the  size  of  a  pea,  with 
red  strings  resembling  magnified  spider's  legs  ramifying  there- 
from. Oftentimes  when  the  shells  are  thick  and  comparatively 
opaque  these  will  not  be  seen.  In  that  case  observe  the  air 
chamber  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg.  If  it  is  large  and  its 
borders  are  well  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of 
the  egg  is  of  a  homogeneously  reddish  hue,  the  egg  is  fertile. 
Provided  several  hens  are  set  simultaneously  after  rejecting  the 
unfertile  eggs,  the  sitting  of  one  hen  may  be  distributed  among 
the  others,  and  she  may  be  provided  with  a  fresh  sitting.  Some 
of  the  chicks  are  oftentimes  slow  in  getting  out  of  tbe  shells, 
and  the  hens  become  hungry  and  restless  and  move  about  on  the 
nest,  frequently  mashing  a  chick  or  two,  or  breaking  the  shells 
in  upon  those  that  have  not  yet  hatched.  These  losses  may 
usually  be  prevented  by  taking  the  hen  off  the  nest,  and  with 
her  a  handful  of  the  young  chicks,  and  giving  her  food  and  a 
chance  to  stretch  and  take  a  little  exercise.  Thereafter  she  wUl 
return  to  the  nest,  call  the  chicks  under  her,  and  sit  contentedly 
another  day.  A  dusting  place  should  be  provided  for  the  hens 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  the  use  of  this  when  a  sprinkling 
of  wood-ashes  or  sulphur  ia  added  to  it  and  also  to  the  nests  will 
keep  the  hens  free  from  vermin.  A  great  benefit  will  be  derived 
therefrom  in  the  quiet  and  contented  deportment  of  the  hens 
upon  the  eggs,  as  well  as  in  their  health  and  that  of  the  young 
chicks.  A  stove  will  be  required  to  complete  the  furniture  of 
this  apartment.  When  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  to  the 
freezing  point,  keep  fire  enough  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  Fahr. 

Case  of  Chicks.— An  apartment  similar  to  the  one  already 
described  will  be  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young 
chicks ;  for  if  they  are  kept  in  the  same  apartment  with  the 
Bitting  hens,  the  latter  become  uneasy,  and  make  efforts  to 
obtain  possession  of  other  hens'  chicks.  Coops  that  can  be 
readUy  carried  in  and  out  of  this  apartment  should  be  used. 
They  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  have  floors  so  that  the 
hen  and  chicks  can  be  transported  in  them.  On  all  fine  days— 
in  fact,  on  all — except  they  are  very  cold  or  stormy,  the  coops 
should  stand  outside,  in  a  situation  where  the  chicks  can  bask 
in  the  sun  without  feeling  too  much  wind.  If  the  coops  are 
well  sheltered,  and  are  covered  at  night,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
Bary  to  put  them  inside  at  all  during  moderate  weather.  But 
during  storms  and  very  cold  weather  it  ia  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  they  be  taken  inside ;  a  fire  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
air  and  keep  the  apartment  dry  will  be  found  wonderfully  con- 
ducive to  their  health.  And  besides,  a  greater  amount  of  fresh 
air  can  be  given  them  in  consequence,  which  they  very  much 
need  when  they  are  compelled  to  remain  long  in  their  apart- 
ment. At  about  sis  weeks  of  age  the  chicks  are  sufficiently 
leathered  to  do  without  all  this  care.  In  the  matter  of  feed, 
a  few  meals  of  boiled  egga  to  begin  with  will  giva  them  a  good 
start.  Warm  feed  and  drink  are  better  for  them  than  cold  at 
this  season;  aid  both  should  be  given  often— not  less  than  eight 


times  a-day,  beginning  as  early  in  the  morning  as  they  can  Bee 
to  eat,  and  ending  at  night  under  the  same  conditions.  What- 
ever variety  of  ground  feed  is  given  it  should  be  fresh  ground 
and  from  sound  grain.  That  there  is  a  great  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  attached  to  all  this  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  cost 
of  fuel  during  a  few  cold  spells,  roughly  finishing  the  interior 
of  the  rooms  required,  and  the  extra  amount  of  care  demanded 
by  the  chicks,  all  of  which  constitute  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween early  and  late  chicks — the  care  of  the  sitting  hens,  when 
many  chicks  are  reared,  being  just  as  necessary  late  in  the  season 
— will  be  counterbalanced  many  times  over  in  the  difference  of 
prices  for  which  they  can  be  sold. — [New  York  Tribune.) 


SITTING   HENS. 


EvEKVONE  who  has  kept  the  Asiatics  has  been  troubled,  no 
doubt,  by  their  sitting  propensities.  Usually  there  is  no  con- 
venient coop  to  confine  them  in,  and  after  they  have  been  on  the 
nest  a  day  or  two  their  owner,  in  sheer  desperation,  shuts  them 
in  the  first  barrel  or  box  he  comes  across.  The  hen  generally 
manages  to  get  out  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  consequence  ia 
she  is  strengthened  in  her  stubborn  desire  to  sit.  If  her  owner 
succeeds  in  breaking  her  up  in  two  weeks  he  congratulates  him- 
self upon  his  good  luck.  If  the  hen  ia  taken  off  the  nest  im- 
mediately when  she  first  commences  to  sit  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  breaking  her  up.  Very  soon  we  will  begin  to  be 
troubled  with  sitting  hens  again,  and  the  winter  is  the  best 
time  to  fix  a  coop  to  shut  the  sitters  in. 

I  have  had  in  use  for  two  years  a  coop  for  breaking-up  sitters, 
and  I  can  consistently  say  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  coop  is  .5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide ;  height 
2  feet.  The  floor  is  made  of  inch  square  pieces  placed  1  and 
IJ  inch  apart.  The  front  pirt  of  the  coop  is  of  lath.  The  hen 
cannot  very  well  sit  on  the  slatted  floor,  and  she  will  generally 
give  up  in  disgust,  and  in  a  day  or  two  will  be  willing  to  go  back 
to  her  old  quarters  and  do  her  duty.  They  do  not  like  the 
slatted  floor — it  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  herein  lies  its 
efficiency. — D. — (American  Fanciers'  Journal.) 


ZEBRA  FINCHES. 

I  HAVE  at  present  a  pair  of  these  Finches  with  a  nestful  of 
young  birds.  This  is  the  second  nest  they  have  had  this  year, 
the  first  set  of  eggs,  ten  in  number,  being  all  unfertile  ;  but 
these  nestlings  all  seem  to  be  going  on  well. 

1  provided  the  old  birds  with  pampas  grass  to  make  their  nest 
with,  of  wbioh  they  used  a  large  quantity.  The  inside  of  the 
cage  is  lined  with  virgin  cork  fitted-up  in  a  rustic  fashion.  I 
feed  them  entirely  on  millet  seed  and  hard-boiled  egg.  They 
are  a  most  interesting  and  affectionate  little  couple,  taking  it  by 
turns  to  sit. — B.  Dkummond,  Bath  Nursery. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  7. 

The  courage  of  bees,  and  their  consciousness  or  knowledge  of 
possessing  destructive  powers,  are  both  alike  wonderful.  I  have 
often  admired  the  instinctive  craft  and  cunning  of  wild  ducks 
when  they  are  disturbed  in  their  nests.  On  such  occasions  they 
noiselessly  roll  themselves  off  their  eggs,  and  appear  as  if  they 
are  wounded  and  quite  unable  to  fly.  On  being  pursued  they 
flutter  and  roll  over  and  over  again  till  they  succeed  in  tempting 
their  pursuers  or  disturbers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
nests,  and  then  take  wing  to  the  astoniahment  of  those  who  run 
to  catch  them.  Bees  in  defending  their  hives  courageously  face 
every  danger  and  every  foe ;  they  will  attack  a  lion  as  readily 
as  a  fly.  In  defence  they  are  dauntless,  and  never  seek  the 
protection  of  barricades  of  any  kind.  In  this  work  they  appear 
to  despise  craft  and  stratagem.  They  neither  quake  nor  quail 
before  man  or  beast.  No  amount  of  paiu  or  suffering  will  cause 
them  to  flinch.  Many  times  have  I  seen  bees  rise  to  attack  me 
after  having  received  several  knock-down  blows  from  my  open 
hand.  Bees  may  be  killed  or  disabled  and  thus  conquered,  not 
otherwise. 

They  are  furnished  with  wonderful  weapons  of  defence.  They 
have  spears  of  the  finest,  polish  and  sharpest  points  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  Their  spears  are  connected  with  bags  of  venom, 
and  apparatuses  which  act  and  move  after  being  separated  from 
the  bodies  of  beea.  Some  six  and  thirty  years  ago  I  went  one 
evening  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  London,  where  there 
was  amongst  other  things  a  microscopic  exhibition.  A  bee's 
sting  and  a  No.  G  needle  used  by  ladies  in  sewing  were  magnified 
together  by  way  of  contrast.  The  needle  appeared  like  a  great, 
blunt,  rough  bar  of  iron  fresh  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  and 
hammer ;  and  the  sting  appeared  to  be  (though  magnified  thirty 
thousand  times)  without  flaw  or  indentation,  and  possessing  a 
polish  and  point  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fioenesa. 

The  stings  and  venom-bags  of  bees  are  of  courae  connected ; 
and  it  has  often  been  said,  and  believed,  that  the  heels  or  bases 
of  the  stings  rest  on  tbe  bags,  and  that  when  the  points  of  the 
stings  are  being  inserted  the  pressure  causes  the  venom  to  flow 
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along  grooves  of  the  etinga  into  the  flesh  or  part  stung.  This 
may  be  correct,  but  we  know  that  bees  can  poison  their  arrows 
near  their  poiuts  before  they  come  in  contact  with  anything. 
Let  anybody  catch  a  bee  by  both  wings  and  cause  it  to  project 
its  sting,  and  he  will  or  may  see  a  drop  of  venom  attached  to 
the  sting  near  its  point,  and  this  he  may  wipe  ofi  with  one  of 
his  finger  nails  and  taete  :  we  have  frequently  done  it.  The 
sweets  of  a  storehouse  of  bees  are  tempting  alike  to  men,  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  such  weapons  of  defence  is  manifest.  But  for 
this  provision  bees  would  have  been  destroyed  by  pillage  and 
plunder  centuries  ago. 

A  domesticated  monkey  found  himself  perched  one  day  on  the 
top  of  a  hive  of  bees,  and  there  heard  a  buzzing  sound  beneath 
hum.  He  gave  the  hive  a  shake,  which  made  the  bees  make  a 
greater  buzz  and  come  to  the  door  of  the  hive  in  great  numbers. 
Another  shake  from  the  monkey  caused  them  to  rise  to  defend 
their  citadel.  They  had  their  revenge,  and  stifled  the  monkey's 
curiosity  by  stinging  him  to  death. 

In  defending  their  homes  and  possessions,  bees,  I  have  said, 
resort  to  no  kind  of  shift  or  shuffling,  but  fairly  meet  every 
foeman  in  open  field — in  one  word,  they  are  inartifioially  cou- 
rageous ;  but  when  they  become  aggressive  and  encroach  on  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  others  they  are  cowardly  and  cun- 
ning, resorting  to  all  the  shifts  of  stratagem.  In  witnessing  the 
stealthy  conduct  of  robbers  I  have  been  provoked  to  knock  them 
down  many  a  time.  The  great  characteristic  of  Ligariau  bees  is 
their  robbing  propensity.  By  universal  acknowledgment  they 
are  "  Italian  brigands." 

Bees  in  stinging  animals  of  all  kinds  lose  their  stings  and 
destroy  themselves.  But  in  using  them  in  fighting  other  bees 
they  hurt  and  kill  without  injury  to  themselves.  A  large  swarm 
may  be  whoUy  destroyed  by  the  stings  of  a  smaller  swarm  if  it 
be  clumsily  and  unwisely  cast  into  the  hive  containing  the 
smaller  number.  "We  cannot  explain  how  it  happens  that  bees 
kill  one  another  without  hurting  themselves.  The  barbs  on  the 
point  of  the  sting  of  a  bee  are  a  wonderful  provision,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  act  in  the  body  of  another  bee. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago  I  made  some  remarks  in 
this  Journal  on  the  five  senses  of  bees — viz.,  smelling,  touching, 
tasting,  hearing,  and  seeing — all  of  which  are  perfect  and  acute. 
No  intelligent,  open-eyed  man  can  be  long  amongst  bees  with- 
out getting  abundant  and  striking  evidences  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  all  these  senses.  How  keen  their  sense  of  smelling 
must  be  in  finding  a  small  honey-flower  in  the  centre  of  a  forest 
or  field  !  How  soon  bees  are  disturbed  and  discomposed  by  the 
presence  of  a  strange  bee  in  their  hive  !  How  readily  they  smell 
honey  in  houses,  and  often  try  to  reach  it  by  going  down  the 
chimney  or  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door  !  We  mention  the 
senses  of  bees  here,  not  with  a  view  to  dwell  on  or  exhibit  their 
powers,  but  simply  to  let  the  reader  know  that  bees  possess  all 
the  five  senses,  that  they  are  all  necessary  in  the  economy  of 
bees,  and  their  powers  are  often  manifested  in  a  marvellous 
manner. 

The  manufacture  of  the  material  of  combs  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  a  bee  hive.  Bees  do  not  gather  it,  but  in  a  sense 
create  it.  Wax  is  both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion  of  bees.  It 
is  manufactured  from  honey,  sugar,  or  treacle  in  their  bodies, 
and  is  excreted  on  their  abdomens.  The  wax  first  appears  in 
lamina  or  flakes  on  the  belly  {in  one  of  the  rings)  of  a  bee,  one 
flake  on  either  side.  How  these  flakes  are  detached  and  after- 
wards manipulated  cannot  be  well  explained.  But  the  wonder 
is  that  bees  have  the  power  to  secrete  wax  when  they  like.  It 
ia  really  a  creation  of  their  own  will.  Where  in  the  animal 
world  can  we  find  a  power  or  manifestation  of  voluntary  secre- 
tion ?  The  secreting  of  wax  is  a  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  bees.  They  make  wax  when  they  like,  and  when  they  do  not 
want  it  they  do  not  make  it.  If  the  bees  of  a  full  hive  in  which 
no  combs  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  no  wax  produced,  be 
driven  into  an  empty  hive,  they  commence  at  once  to  secrete 
wax  and  build  combs.  The  closer  and  longer  we  observe  bees 
at  work,  and  the  more  we  study  this  power  of  voluntary  secre- 
tion, the  more  wonderful  it  appears. 

Honey  as  a  secretion  of  plants  in  a  crude  state  is  gathered 
by  bees  and  carried  to  their  homes,  and  is  there  sweetened, 
thickened,  and  greatly  improved.  It  is  there  made  into  honey 
proper.  No  one  can  approach  the  subject  of  swarming  without 
finding  both  a  first  and  a  second  swarm  of  wonders,  all  of  which 
baffle  and  beggar  description.  Whenever  we  attempt  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  swarming  wo  find  ourselves  in  an  entangle- 
ment of  fancies,  and  cannot  advance  very  far.  Swarming  is  an 
instinct  or  law  of  the  honey  bee.  It  is  as  natural  for  bees  to 
swarm  as  it  is  for  a  flake  of  snow  to  dance  and  dandle  in  falling, 
or  as  water  to  mingle  with  water.  But  what  thoughtful  pre- 
paration is  necessary  before  swarming  takes  place  !  Royal  cells 
must  be  built,  and  royal  infants  cradled  in  them.  Drones,  too, 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  some  must  be  provided.  If  there  be  no 
drone  cells  in  the  hive  a  few  drone  eggs  are  set  in  worker  cells. 
Nothing  is  forgotten  in  preparing  for  the  advent  of  swarming. 
The  combs  of  the  hive  are  filled  with  brood,  and  the  hive  itself 


is  crowded  with  bees.  Now,  which  bees  will  emigrate,  and  which 
remain  at  home  ?  Those  that  go  must  take  three  days'  rations 
with  them.  How  busy  the  scouts  are  in  looking  for  a  place  to 
go  to !  A  place  has  been  chosen,  and  the  whole  community 
know.  "  If  it  rain  or  be  cloudy  or  cold  we  sha'n't  go ;  "  but  tha 
sun  shines,  and  the  signal  is  given  inside  the  hive  to  depart. 
What  a  rush,  and  gush,  and  stampede  !  Thirty  thousand  bees 
bidding  farewell  to  their  companions,  and  leaving  the  comforts 
of  their  home  never  to  return,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  making 
the  air  ring  again  with  their  joyful  shouts  !  Brave  and  wonder- 
ful bees,  we  wish  you  prosperity  wherever  you  may  find  a  home. 
But  why  settle  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  ?  They  cannot  abide  there. 
Have  they  ulterior  intentions,  and  merely  congregate  and  rest 
there  for  a  short  time  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  settling  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  they  have  no  ulterior  intention  of  departing 
to  a  place  of  protection  and  convenience.  It  is  natural  for 
swarms  to  alight  near  home  on  trees,  bushes,  hedges,  or  promi- 
nent objects.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they 
alight  on  one  or  other  of  these.  If  the  scouts  sent  out  before 
swarming  find  a  suitable  hole  and  cavity  in  a  tree  or  wall,  or 
roof  of  a  house,  the  swarm  goes  direct  to  it  without  halt  or 
hesitation;  and  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  getting  swarms  cheaply  to 
expose  hives  filled  with  empty  combs  in  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bee-keepers.  'The  people  who  wilfully  do  this  are 
dishonest  to  the  backbone,  coveting  and  stealing  and  retaining 
that  which  belong  to  their  neighbours. 

If  swarms  are  not  hived  from  the  branches  on  which  they 
alight,  scouts  are  again  sent  ofJ  to  find  more  comfortable  and 
convenient  homes.  If  they  succeed  the  swarms  will  go  to  them 
before  sunset.  The  scouts  sometimes  do  not  succeed  for  days, 
though  they  go  far  and  near.  Sometimes  no  cavity  in  tree,  or 
wall,  or  roof  can  be  found,  and  swarms  have  been  known  to 
seek  lodgings  in  a  sitting-room  of  a  house,  and  enter  by  an  open 
window.  Some  of  the  American  writers  on  bees  are  foolishly 
extravagant  and  fanciful.  The  Eev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  says, 
"  I  find  a  swarm  can  be  determined  to  some  selected  spot  by  an 
old  black  hat,  or  even  a  mullein  stalk,  which  when  coloured 
black  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  a  clustering 
swarm.  A  black  woollen  stocking  or  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  a 
shady  limb,  in  plain  sight  of  the  hives,  would  probably  answer 
as  good  a  purpose  before  first  swarms  issue.  The  bee-keeper 
may  educate  his  favourites  so  that  they  will  alight  where  he 
likes."  This  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  very 
fanciful  gentleman.  Bees  are  not  such  blind  simpletons  as  to 
be  attracted  by  a  black  hat,  or  stocking,  or  mullein  stack.  In 
most  cases  swarming  bees  never  saw  a  clustering  swarm  since 
they  were  born,  and  nothing  like  it  can  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence on  them.  Another  American  clergyman  gathers  dead 
bees  and  strings  them  like  beads,  then  rolls  them  into  a  ball 
as  large  as  an  egg,  which  he  hangs  on  the  end  of  a  stick  like  a 
whip-handle,  and  calls  this  ball  of  dead  bees  "  a  bee-bob,'*  dand- 
ling it  amongst  his  bees  when  swarming  to  make  them  settle  on 
it.  Poor  fellow  !  his  bees  select  the  place  they  go  to,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  bee-bob  can  divert  them  from  it. — A.  Pettigkew. 


ITALIAN  V.  ENGLISH  BEES. 

The  question  keeps  cropping  up  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
and  elsewhere  relative  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  Italian  or 
English  bee.  That  they  are  both  good  there  can  be  no  maimer 
of  doubt,  but  which  is  the  best?  or  is  one  so  superior  to  the 
other  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
getting  rid  of  the  one  and  substituting  the  other  ?  These  are 
constantly  being  asked,  and  we  have  answers  varying  and  con- 
flicting. Mr.  Pettigrew  has  more  than  once,  and  again  quite 
recently,  challenged  a  trial  or  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  garden  and  under  like  circumstances  of  management, 
for  he  is  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  dear  old  ugly  English 
bee,  whose  utility  has  been  so  abundantly  tested  and  proved 
by  himself  beyond  question.  If  we  could  have  before  us  a 
balance-sheet  of  his  apiarian  venture  during  the  last  half 
century,  I  think  we  should  all  of  us  be  reconverted  to  our  old 
admiration  of  the  bee  of  whom  all  our  English  poets  have  sung 
from  time  immemorial,  and  yet  it  is  in  comparison  an  ugly  bee. 
So  sang  Virgil  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  He  describes  it  as 
"  deterior  visa  "—i.e.,  "  more  ugly  to  behold  "  than  the  hand- 
some native  of  the  Italian  Alps  which  had  won  a  position  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua;  and  the  appearance  of  the  bees 
generally  he  speaks  of  as  follows; — "Alice  tiirpes  horrent;  ceu 
puluere  ah  alto  quum  venit,  at  sicco  terrain  spuit  ore  viator 
aridiis."  Very  uncomplimentary  language  this,  which  describes 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  favourites  as  "vilely rough  to  look  at,"  and  "re- 
sembling the  saliva  which  the  dry  and  dusty  traveller  spits  out 
of  his  mouth."  Whereas  his  favourites,  "Eluccnt  alicr  et  fulgore 
coruscant  ardeiites  auro,  et  paribus  lita  corpora  guttis  "—they 
"  shine  forth  conspicuous,  and  flash  in  the  sunlight,  burnished 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  spangles  in  regular  order."  Nor 
does  Virgil  merely  describe  the  beauty  of  this  bee — in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms  it  must  be  admitted ;  he  speaks  of  its 
superior  vigour : — "  Hac  potior  auholes  ;  "  and  plaiidy  indicates 
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his  belief  in  its  hyper-exoellence  as  a  honey- producer ; — Vide- 
licet, "  hinc  cccU  tempore  certo  dulcia  niclla pretties ;"  "hence 
you  will  obtain  in  good  seasons  delicious  honey  "  from  those  as 
from  no  other  bees. 

Now,  Virgil  writes  about  bees  as  a  man  who  thoroughly  knew 
his  subject,  as  far  as  any  man  knew  about  bees  in  his  day.  He 
kept  them  as  a  bee-master.  Ho  knew  *'  what  was  what;"  and 
therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  plains  around  Mantua, 
and  far  beyond,  the  Italian  bee  was  the  acknowledged  breed 
of  superior  excellence  for  appearance,  for  breeding  power,  for 
honey. 

Turn  we  to  modem  times.  As  for  Italy,  although  they  have 
apicultural  societies  there,  we  are  not  so  well  able  to  say  what 
the  folks  about  Mantua  think  about  Virgil  and  his  experience, 
or  what  their  own  experience  is.  In  Germany  we  have  had  the 
testimony  of  all  the  greater  bee-masters,  as  Von  Berlepsoh, 
Dzierzon,  &o.,  in  favour  of  this  bee.  They  tell  us  the  same  tale 
— all  approve  of  it,  all  give  it  the  palm  of  superiority.  If  any 
change  of  opinion  has  come  over  them  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 
Of  French  bee-keepers  I  know  nothing,  nor  of  those  in  Switzer- 
land, although  the  latter  are  certainly  great  bee-keepers  in  a 
primitive  way.  Perhaps  some  of  your  travelled  readers  can 
give  UB  some  information  here.  We  shall  be  very  thankful  to 
them  for  it. 

I  now  turn  to  America.  I  have  before  me  the  twenty-second 
edition  of  King's  "  Bee-keepers'  Text  Book,"  which,  as  I  learn 
from  the  title  page,  has  "run  through  eight  editions  of  nineteen 
thousand  copies  in  less  than  three  years."  If  multiplied  editions 
of  a  book  and  an  enormous  sale  are  to  be  taken  as  any  test  of 
its  value  this  book  must  be  an  authority ;  and  it  must  tell  the 
truth,  or  it  would  not  flourish,  least  of  all  in  such  a  country  as 
America.  Moreover,  it  gives  its  authorities  by  name,  and  these 
authorities  are  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  bee-keepers  and 
highly  respectable  persons,  who  cannot  be  credited  with  having 
fabricated  wilful  untruths.  They  all  speak  in  favour  of  the 
Italian  bee ;  it  is  a  chorus  of  approbation  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  that  reaches  our  ears.  But  more  of  this  in  another  paper. 
— B.  &  "W.  

TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1874,  I  put  two  swarms  from  difierent 
places  into  the  same  hive.  The  next  morning  I  observed  that 
one-half  of  the  united  family  were  hybrid  Ligurians,  with  the 
yellow  band  as  clearly  marked  as  possible.  It  is  now  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  since  the  two  swarms  were  united ;  bui  there 
are  still  the  two  sorts  of  bees  in  the  hive,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  the  numbers  are  in  very  much  the  same  proportion  as  at 
first.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  I  can  arrive  is,  that  during 
the  whole  time  the  two  queens  have  lived  peacefully  together  in 
the  same  home. — H.,  Tunbridgc  Wells. 


without  either  opening  the  beak  wide  enough  to  hurt  the  bird  or  soiling  the 
feathers  with  the  oil.  The  best  plan  is  to  let  someone  else  open  the  bird's 
beak  with  a  bodkin  or  stockiuK-needle,  and  then  you  will  be  able  the  more 
effectually  to  depuait  with  a  quill  or  fine  stick  sufficient  oil  on  the  back  part 
of  the  bird's  tongue  or  in  the  throat.  Keep  away  sweet  cake  or  sugar,  and  in 
place  of  the  latter  give  a  small  piece  of  salt. 

Canary  with  a  "Cough  and  Croaking"  (P.  E.  T.,  Jsfon).  —  Treat 
your  Canary  the  same  as  recommended  above.  Let  the  bird  be  disturbed  as 
Little  as  possible,  for  any  excitement  increases  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  in  many  instances  of  anthma  is  most  distressing.  Recovery  is  almost 
hopeless  when  birds  are  so  afflicted.  There  is  poor  chance  of  a  Canary  doing 
any  good  when  once  attacked.  Our  most  effectual  cure  is  sharp  and  Btire,and 
replacing  with  a  young  healthy  bird.  Still  it  may  be  hard  to  part  with  a 
pet.  It  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  witness  the  lingering  torture  day  after 
day  or  week  after  week  of  a  bird  wheezing  and  panting  and  "  croaking"'  for 
an  existence.  Just  now  dandelion  may  be  given  with  beneficial  effect  to 
Canaries  either  ailing  or  well,  and  as  soon  in  the  summer  as  you  can  obtain 
the  spikes  of  ripe  seed  of  the  plantain  root  give  them  to  your  bird. 

Rabbit  Wabren  (D.  C.  P.  fl.).— Have  the  space  enclosed,  and  a  bank  of 
sandy  soil  on  two  or  more  of  its  sides,  the  bank  to  be  a  yard  high  and  2  yards 
wide.  The  open  space  is  better  torfed.  The  stock  should  be  the  common 
grey  variety. 

Apiaries  (S.  H.).— We  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any  English  works 
on  bees  which  treat  of  the  structure  of  apiaries,  except  "  Bevan,"  who  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  subject,  and  gives  a  frontispiece  view  of  his  own. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hameurghs  Trespassing  {W.  IT.).— Hardly  any  fence  will  confine  Ham- 
borghs.  They  fly  like  Pheasants,  and  delij^ht  in  the  exercise.  No  amoant  of 
food  will  keep  them  at  home,  and  there  is  in  cjnseqnence  a  considerable  loss 
of  eggs  that  are  laid  out  of  bonnds.  The  cutting  of  one  wing  will  be  found 
effectual  in  keeping  them  at  home,  and  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  nine 
longest  feathers  of  the  wing  the  bird  is  but  little  diefigured-  These  need 
only  be  cat  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  beginning  of  t  he  quill,  and  the  opera- 
tion entails  no  more  suffering  on  the  bird  than  we  incur  in  cutting  our  own 
nails. 

Fattening  Guinea  Fowls  {Sussex). — Ton  can  fatten  them  by  shutting 
them  up  in  coops  and  feeding  on  oatmeal  or  barleymeal  mixed  with  milk. 
They  may  be  kept  in  good,  almost  fat,  condition  if  they  are  fed  regularly  when 
at  liberty  with  the  same  food. 

Scotch  Obeys  ok  Dumpies  (C/i/rf?s(^f(i?e).— They  should  have  very  sqnare 
bodies,  ample  tails,  and  single  combs.  In  perfect  specimens  the  legs  should 
be  BO  short,  and  the  wings  should  be  carried  eo  drooping  that  the  former 
Bhonld  not  be  seen. 

Young  Pigeons  Dying  (E.  B.  T.). — We  are  not  snrprised  at  all  your  yoang 
Pigeons  hatched  in  February  dying,  and  if  all  have  died  in  March  we  should 
not  either  be  astonished,  such  weather  as  we  have  had.  Indeed  no  fancy 
Pigeons  should  be  allowed  to  breed  at  all  in  February;  they  should  either  be 
separated  or  all  nests  and  pans  removed  from  them.  The  birds,  if  good  fancy 
birds,  are  sure  to  die,  and  the  parents  be  weakened.  March  is  quite  soon 
enough,  and  the  later  the  better.  Last  year  we  did  not  raise  any  until  late 
in  April,  neither  shall  we  have  any  this  year,  and  our  best  birds  were  raised, 
as  almost  always  they  are,  late  in  the  season.  Fancy  birds  are  delicate:  the 
parents  leave  their  young  for  a  short  time  as  is  natural,  and  cold  seizes  them, 
and  thay  die  early  or  grudually.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  breed 
early;  the  birds  \1  they  live  are  coarse,  which  In  most  varieties  of  fancy 
Pigeons  is  a  fault. 

Canary  Panting  and  Breathing  with  Difficulty  (Franr(V).~From 
the  description  given  in  your  letter  the  Canary  evidently  is  suffering  from 
asthma.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  the  cause  of  the  bird  failing  to  ting — 
a  natural  consequence  not  only  with  birds  but  with  human  beings,  who  can- 
not feel  in  tune  when  suffering  from  throat  or  lung  diseases.  The  weather 
we  have  of  late  experienced  may  in  all  probability  have  encouraged  or  brought 
about  the  bird's  illness.  Yours  is  not  the  only  instance.  Keep  the  sufferer 
free  from  draughty  air,  and  cover  up  the  cage  when  the  bird  roosts.  Scald 
the  rape  seed  before  giving  it.  Some  plain  biscuit  soaked  in  sherry  wine,  with 
the  bread-and-milk  diet  occasionally.  A  little  scraped  liquorice  in  the  water 
fonntain  will  do  good.  During  the  spring  season  administer  one  or  two  drops 
of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a-weeb,  but  let  it  be  done  tenderly  and  cleverly— that  is, 
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Gauden  Squasb.  London. 

Lat.  51°  33' 40"  N.;  Long.  0=  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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4S.1 

46.1 

S. 

41,0 

M.i 

45.1 

94.3 

42.2 
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Th.  SO  1  29.621 

47.2 

43.9 
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42.5 
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40.6 

100.6 

35.5 

— 

Fri.  31      29,653 

62.1 

40.8 

S.E. 

43.0 

63.3 

43.5 

104.2 

33.8 

— 

Sat.    1   1  29  671 

4S4 

45.6 

N.W. 

44.4 

54.2 

40.1 

83.5 

81.8 

— 

Sun.  2  ,  29.954 

49.7 

44.5 

s. 

43  8 

63.8 

87 .2 

101.7 

30.4 

— 

Mo.    3 

S0.2S7 

43.S 

42.4 

E. 

44.6 

58.4 

34  3 

81.0 

27.1 

— 

Tu.    4 

30.444 

51.9 

48.8 

W. 

43.7 

66.7 

36  0 

109.1 

27.4 

Means 

29.830 

48.7 

J  5.4 

43.3 

ii.i 

39.5 

96  3 

82.6 

0.012 

REMARKS. 
29th.— Rather    dull    morning,  but  soon    cleared  off;    fine    afternoon    and 

evening. 
80th.— Beautiful  day  and  night ;  the  snn  bright  and  warm. 
Slst. — Another  bright  spring  day. 

April  let.— A  line  morning  and  early  part  of  the  day,  hut  rather  misty,  and 
early  dark  in  the  evening. 
2nd. — A  very  fine  day  throughout;  rather  lees  bright  about  4  p.m. 
3rd. — Hazy  and  dark  ifor  the  time  of  year)  between  eight  and  nine;   bat 
except  being  slightly  hazy  and   rather  colder  from  the  wind  being  in 
the  east,  it  was  a  fine  spriug  day. 
4th.— A  most  delightful  day  and  starlit  night ;  rather  hazy  after  10  p.m. 
Temperature  generally  from  7^  to  10°  above  that  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  soil  temperature  at  1  foot,  which  on  the  22nd  was  36.4°,  rose  to  44.4'^  by 
April  1st.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT    GARDEN  MARKET.— April  5. 
The  last  few  fine  days  have  made  the  market  more  active,  and  goods  have 
sold  more  freely.    Strawberries  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  will  be  till 
after  Easter.    Prices  remain  the  same. 


fruit. 


Apples i  sieve    1 

Apricots dozen    0 

Cherries lb.    0 

Chestnuts bushel  12 

Currants i  sievi 

Black do. 


0 

0 

Figs dozen    0 

•"      0 

0 
0 


Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.  10 

Lemons ^  1*10    6 

Melons  each    0 


s.  d. 

03    6 

0    0 

0    0 

20    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    9 

0    9 

0    0 

25    0 

12    0 

0    0 

Mulberries lb. 

Nectarines dozen 

Oranges ¥"100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears,  kitchen.. ..    dozen 

deseort dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums 4  sieve 

Quinces    bushel 

Raapbenies lb. 

Strawbenies oz. 

Walnuts.; bushel 

ditto ^100 


B.  d.  8.  d. 
0  OtoO  0 
0      0     " 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes dozen  4 

Asparagus %»- 100  6 

French bundle  20  u 

Beans.  Kidney....    V-lOO  1  3 

Beet,  Red dozen  1  6 

Broccoli bundle  0  9 

Brussels  Sprouts    t  sieve  2  6 

Cabbage dozen  1  0 

Carrots bunch  0  4 

Capeicums %*■  lOi)  1  6 

Cauliflower dozen  1  D 

Celery bundle  1  6 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2  0 

Cucumbers each  0  4 

Enthve dozen  1  0 

Fennel bunch  0  S 

Garlic lb.  0  6 

Herbs bunch  0  3 

Horseradish bundle  4  0 

Lettuce dozen  0  6 

French  Cabbage   ....  1  6 


OtoC 
0    10 


Leeks bunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley..,,  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


e.  d.     e.  d. 

0   4  too   0 

10 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Average 

Clock 

Day 

ol     1    of 
Month  Week. 

APRIL  13—19,  1870. 

Temperature  near 
London. 

Bisea. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

before 
Sun. 

01 

Year. 

Day. 

Nisfht. 

Mean. 

b.    m. 

b.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

Days. 

m.     B. 

13 

Th 

Rcjal  Aquariom  Sliow  cloaes. 

65.4 

33.7 

44.5 

6      9 

6    61 

morn. 

6    85 

19 

0    24 

101 

14 

F 

Good  Friday. 

69.0 

36.4 

47.2 

5      7 

6    53 

0    57 

7    17 

20 

105 

16 

B 

69.8 

37.6 

48.7 

5      5 

6    65 

1    49 

8    12 

21 

after 

106 

16 

SOH 

Easter  Sunday. 

69.2 

363 

47.7 

5      8 

6    56 

a    27  1    9    18 

t 

0    21 

107 

17 

M 

Bank  Holiday. 

59.6 

S6.1 

47.8 

5      1 

6    58 

2    54  ,  10    82 

23 

0    35 

108 

18 

To 

60.3 

35.8 

48.1 

4    69 

7      0 

8    15      11     49 

24 

0    49 

109 

19 

W 

Royal  Horticultoral  Society— Fmit  and  Floral  Com- 
(  mitteos  at  11  a.m. 

60.3 

34.9 

47.6 

4    57 

7      2 

3    30       la    6 

25 

1      2 

110 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  Jorty-three  years,  the  average  day  tomporatnro 

ot  Oie  week  is  66.2' ;  and  its  night  temperature 

85.8'. 

1 

JOHN  BROWN'S  "WINDOW  GAEDEN. 

HERE  is  an  old  saying  that  "  you  never 
know  what  you  can  do  till  you  try:"  and 
as  a  boy  have  I  heard  it  from  my  father's 
lips  so  often  that  at  last  I  took  no  heed  at 
all,  and  certainly  then  did  not  try  to  prove 
the  truth  of  it.  But  it  is  to  show  how  at 
last  the  old  words  came  back  to  me  and 
brought  forth  fruit,  or  rather  flowers,  that 
I  now  venture  to  bring  this  short  sketch 
before  you. 

I  am  a  labouring  man,  and  ever  since  I  can  remember 
have  lived  in  the  village  of  Henbury  near  Bristol,  earning 
regular  wages,  and  altogether  leading  a  happy  life  ;  my 
wife  always  having  a  clean  house  and  a  cheerful  face  to 
welcome  me  after  work.  Then  came  the  long  evenings 
when  I  could  work  in  the  garden,  with  poor  Mary,  our 
invalid  daughter,  lying  on  her  bed  by  the  window  watch- 
ing and  giviog  directions  for  the  dearly-loved  flowers. 
But  "every  path  hath  its  puddle,"  and  at  last  we  came  to 
it.  My  old  master  died.  Times  were  bad,  I  left  Henbury 
and  came  to  live  ia  Bristol  near  the  Hotwell  Road,  having 
procured  work  at  the  Quarries. 

What  a  change  it  was  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country 
to  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  city !  but  being  winter  we 
did  not  seem  to  miss  the  garden  so  much  at  first ;  for 
where  my  wife  is  the  inside  of  the  house  is  sure  to  be 
comfortable.  I  can  say  from  my  heart  that  "  a  good  wife 
is  a  blessing."  But  at  last  the  spring-time  came  with 
all  its  freshness,  even  the  sparrows  seemed  to  get  more 
lively.  Then  a  wistful  look  came  into  Mary's  eyes  which 
I  could  not  mistake.  She  was  thinking  of  the  garden  and 
flowers  at  our  old  home  ;  and  though  I  missed  it  much, 
still  I  had  the  fresh  ah'  by  the  river  and  the  Leigh  Woods 
to  look  at  on  my  way  to  and  from  work,  while  Mary 
could  only  lie  on  her  bed  by  the  window  and  watch  what 
■was  going  on  in  the  narrow  street  where  we  lived.  During 
one  dinner-hour  at  the  Quarry  I  was  telling  Jim  Smith, 
a  fellow  workman,  about  her,  and  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  "  Why,  man,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  have 
windows  where  you  live  ? — have  a  garden  there.  I  've 
had  one  for  years.  '  You  never  know  what  you  can  do  till 
you  try,'  especially  in  that  way."  The  old  saying  roused 
me  up,  and  never  before  an  afternoon  went  so  slowly  ;  I 
wanted  to  get  home  to  talk  with  Mary  about  it. 

The  first  thing  I  procured  was  some  wood,  and  made  a 
box  the  size  of  the  window,  then  I  nailed  some  dry  fir 
cones,  which  I  had  collected,  over  the  outside,  and  that 
bos  was  ready  ;  but  it  looked  so  pretty  that  I  determined 
to  make  boxes  for  every  window.  One  I  covered  with 
virgin  cork,  which  I  believe  can  be  bought  at  all  iron- 
mongers for  2(Z.  or  3(1.  the  pound,  and  a  few  pounds  will 
go  a  long  way.  Then  another  I  covered  with  small 
knotted  branches  of  trees ;  this  was  the  most  trouble,  but 
fully  repaid  me.  Of  course  all  the  boxes  had  holes  at 
the  bottom,  as  the  flowers  would  die  without  drainage. 
But  when  these  were  made  it  was  stQl  too  early  to  sow 
seeds,  so  I  had  to  think  what  could  be  done  next ;  and 
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Mary  proposed  banging  baskets  and  brackets  for  the  side 
of  the  window.  And  fine  fun  we  had  over  it  all.  I  could 
not  spare  much  money ;  but,  as  you  have  heard,  "  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  it  is  wonderful  what 
can  be  done  with  almost  nothing.  "  To  him  that  wills, 
ways  are  seldom  wanting."  I  found  an  old  blacking 
box,  covered  it  with  small  fir  cones,  with  wire  at  the 
four  corners  to  hang  it  by.  An  old  wooden  bowl  made 
another ;  then  I  twisted  some  rough  wire  into  a  basket 
shape,  till  at  last  Mary  said,  "  Why,  father,  we  shall 
never  find  room  for  them  all!"  "Then  the  neighbours 
shall  have  them  ;  a  few  flowers  on  the  sill  may  tempt 
them  to  clean  their  windows  more." 

In  April  I  obtained  some  mould  from  a  friend,  mixed 
with  a  little  manure  which  I  had  swept  up  from  the 
roads,  and  filled  the  boxes.  In  the  first  box  I  sowed 
Nasturtiums  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  Convolvuluses 
to  twine  up  the  string,  which  I  had  fastened  on  each  side 
of  the  window  ;  then  a  few  seeds  of  Mignonette  to  smell 
sweet ;  cuttings  of  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Geranium 
to  hang  over  the  side,  with  scarlet  Geranium  in  the 
centre.  And  all  the  boxes  were  different :  Canary  plants 
at  the  sides.  Fuchsias  in  the  middle,  or  mixed  Ten-week 
Stocks,  which  looked  very  bright.  But  the  back  window 
was  my  great  success ;  for  having  a  little  court  behind, 
and  by  taking  up  a  couple  of  paving  stones,  there  was 
room  for  a  small  bed  below  the  window,  and  there  I 
planted  Kidney  Beans — the  Painted  Lady  is  the  prettiest, 
its  flowers  being  scarlet  and  white  ;  and  when  the  Cana- 
rieusis  round  the  window  mixed  with  it,  I  thought  nothing 
could  look  prettier.  Then  when  the  Beans  came — why, 
one  day  I  picked  as  many  as  0  lbs.,  and  during  the 
season  19.  I  was  saying  to  my  wife  that  I  enjoyed  eat- 
ing them  ten  times  more  than  if  I  had  gone  to  the  shop 
for  them.  "Why,  of  course,  John,  you  have  had  all  the 
trouble,  and  watched  their  growth  from  the  first.  It  is 
like  one's  children ;  the  trouble  and  anxiety  only  makes 
you  love  them  the  more,  and  if  they  turn  out  well  at 
last  it  makes  all  the  trouble  a  pleasure,  and  so  with 
flowers." 

Then  I  filled  pots  with  earth,  of  course  with  some 
broken  bits  of  crock  at  the  bottom  for  drainage  like  I 
had  put  in  the  boxes,  and  planted  Musk,  Mignonette,  or 
Nasturtium,  and  hung  them  up  before  the  windows  in  the 
wire  baskets,  lined  with  dry  moss  to  hide  the  pots,  or  stood 
them  on  the  little  brackets  which  I  had  made  with  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  fir  cones  ;  the  drooping  plants  are 
the  best  for  this.  My  prettiest  hanging  basket  was  the 
wooden  bowl,  in  which  I  planted  the  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium with  Lobelia  mixed.  The  neighbours  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes.  They  said  'twas  town  and  country 
close  together — their  houses  were  town  and  mine  country ; 
and  then  I  would  give  a  pot  of  flowers  to  encourage  them 
to  begin  for  themselves. 

But  neither  summer  nor  flowers  can  last  always,  though 
some  Asters  planted  later  than  the  other  seeds  kept  my 
window  gay  far  into  the  autumn.  Then  I  cleared  out 
the  boxes,  taking  a  few  cuttings  I  had  saved  from  them 
into  the  house  to  keep  during  the  winter.     I  then  planted 
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bulbs — a  few  CrocuBes,  Snowdrops,  Talip?,  etc.  Where  the 
Kidney  Beans  had  been  I  put  first  a  row  of  Crocuses,  a  few 
Polyanthuses,  a  Christmas  Eose,  and  some  of  the  coramon 
Primroses.  While  m  the  house  Mary  had  three  beautiful 
double  Hyacinths  in  glasses  which  Jim  Smith  had  brought  as 
a  Christmas  present. 

This  was  my  first  year's  experience  of  town  gardening,  though 
I  afterwards  succeeded  just  as  well,  not  only  giving  pleasure 
to  me,  but  doing,  I  humbly  believe,  good  to  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours, keeping  many  a  man  at  home  during  the  evenings  and 
giving  him  pleasant  work  to  do  there ;  while  the  wives,  seeing 
Buch  a  bright  outside  to  the  house,  felt  that  the  inside  must 
match. 

My  friends,  only  try  for  yourselves  and  find  out  the  pleasure 
there  is  to  be  had  watching  the  seeds  come  up  and  improve 
under  your  care,  if  it  is  only  the  little  edging  Stock  planted 
between  the  stones  round  your  house;  but  I  am  sure  yon  will 
not  stop  there,  aud  will  be  able  to  agree  with  me  in  the  truth 
of  my  father's  pet  saying — "  You  never  know  what  you  can 
do  till  you  try."— H.  B.  M. 


ECONOMISING   LABOUB— PKOPAGATING  FOR 
THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

It  may  be  said  that  everybody  knows  how  to  propagate 
bedding  plants.  Perhaps  everybody  does,  but  I  have  often 
noticed  that  it  is  the  work  which  everybody  knows  how  to  do 
that  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  do  properly.  For  example, 
whoever  knew  a  Potato  to  be  cooked  well  in  a  plain  way  where 
there  is  a  professional  cook  kept?  "That  which  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  this  applies  as  much  to 
putting  in  half  a  dozen  Verbena  cuttings  as  it  does  to  growing 
Grapes  and  Pines.  The  slipshod  manner  of  working  is  always 
expensive  in  the  end  and  the  least  satisfactory. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  work  in  every  department 
is  pressing,  and  more  especially  after  such  an  unfavourable 
season  for  advancing  outdoor  work  as  we  have  just  had,  it 
seems  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  some 
that  is  thought  to  be  the  least  particular  is  apt  to  be  hurried 
over.     It  would  often  be  far  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether. 

I  find  a  great  assistance  from  the  note-book  and  pencil.  A 
walk  round  alone  in  early  morning,  or  just  before  twilight  in 
the  evening,  note-book  in  hand,  is  an  immense  aid,  and  does 
much  towards  economising  the  labour  of  the  next  day;  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  for 
the  value  of  the  work  of  a  trained  man  now  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  his  wages. 

I  have  no  time  for  further  preface,  but  will  say  a  little  about 
propagating  that  which  is  the  easiest  to  grow  of  all  bedding 
plants — the  Verbena.  I  find  it  best  to  take  the  cuttings  for 
stock  plants  earlier  than  is  usually  done  in  summer,  say  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  then  have  them  gra- 
dually and  well  hardened,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  and 
some  good  sound  fibry  loam  to  grow  in,  which  will  tend  to 
keep  them  gently  moving  all  the  winter  if  the  frost  is  merely 
excluded  from  them.  The  opposite  method— and  which  I  ad- 
yisemy  readers  to  forsake  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  practising 
it — is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  late  in  autumn  when  they  are  hard 
and  mildewed,  strike  them  in  heat  close  together,  and  give 
them  alternations  of  heat  and  drought  on  a  dry  shelf  through 
the  winter.  I  like  Verbena  cuttings  to  be  almost  as  strong  as 
young  nettles,  which  they  will  be  if  grown  as  I  recommend. 
Mine  are  kept  in  boxes ;  the  soil  in  bulk  keeps  of  a  more  even 
temperature  aud  a  more  regular  moisture. 

In  the  spring  the  plants  are  potted  singly  and  placed,  if 
possible,  in  a  pit  where  is  fermenting  material,  and  they  very 
soon  furnish  cuttings  by  the  thousand.  I  have  cutting  boxes 
all  of  one  size  and  4  inches  deep,  with  panes  of  glass  cut  to 
fit  on  the  tops.  The  glass  may  be  in  two,  three,  or  more 
pieces,  but  it  must  fit  closely.  A  number  of  boxes  are  half 
filled  with  fine  loamy  soil ;  neither  crocks  nor  sand  are  wanted. 
Placing  the  first  would  be  wasting  time,  and  the  latter  would 
impoverish  the  soil.  The  boxes  are  prepared  in  the  potting 
shed  and  taken  to  any  warm  house  where  there  is  a  little  spare 
room  on  the  path,  or  elsewhere  in  the  light,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  sun.  After  the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm  the 
cuttings  are  dibbled-in  about  2  inches  apart,  watered,  and 
covered  with  the  glass,  and  they  need  no  more  looking-to  till 
they  are  rooted.  The  soil  is  2  inches  deep;  it  holds  sufficient 
moisture  for  them  till  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and  the  sun 
cannot  reach  them  to  make  them  flag. 


If  there  is  a  shadow  of  an  insect  on  them  a  few  laurel  leaves 
should  be  bruised  and  placed  under  the  glass  with  them,  or  a 
piece  of  common  tobacco  paper  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  have  to  be  shaded,  and 
a  number  of  houses  ventilated  immediately  on  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  by  one  man  or  boy — and  this  often  happens 
in  the  largest  establishments,  as  at  meal  times  and  non-work- 
ing days — it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  all  in  the  nick  of  time; 
and  though  it  may  appear  to  some  people  unnecessary  to 
describe  these  details,  I  am  convinced  that  my  success  prin- 
cipally arises  from  attending  carefully  to  such  little  matters. 

When  the  cuttings  are  struck,  if  there  is  room  for  them  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  dung  frame,  they  are  removed  thither,  never 
lifting  the  panes  of  glass  till  they  are  safely  in  their  new 
home.  They  will  strengthen  considerably  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  when  room  and  time  permit  they  are  potted  singly 
and  again  kept  close  for  a  few  days.  But  as  they  are  2  inches 
apart  in  the  cutting  boxes,  and  have  2  inches  of  good  soil  to 
grow  in,  they  will  take  no  harm  there  for  a  week  cr  two  ;  but 
then  they  must  be  partially  hardened-olT,  or  they  would  qnickly 
become  full  of  roots  and  stunted.  If  such  a  thing  thould 
happen,  throw  them  away  and  start  afresh.  A  Verbena  is  of 
no  use  if  it  will  not  cover  a  foot  of  ground  before  July  is  out. 
If  it  is  once  stunted  it  will  never  do  this  ;  and  about  the  month 
of  August,  instead  of  finding  your  beds  covered  with  flowers, 
they  will  be  covered  with  mildew. 

I  like,  if  possible,  to  pot  all  my  young  plants  singly,  give 
them  a  week  in  a  dung  frame,  gradually  harden,  and  then 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  plant  rather  closely  together 
in  a  temporary  frame,  to  be  covered  when  necessary  with 
thatched  hurdles  or  shutters,  where  they  remain  till  they  are 
lifted  to  the  beds.  Sometimes  press  of  work  compels  me  to 
plant  some  out  in  the  frames  without  previous  potting,  but 
then  the  roots  ramble  more  ;  and  although  many  of  the  plants 
lift  tolerably  well,  they  do  not  all  do  so,  and  they  do  not  fill 
the  beds  so  regularly.  The  pots  are  used  several  times  over 
in  a  season. — William  Taylor. 


COLOUR  OP  THE  HYDRANGEA'S  FLOWERS. 

DuBiNO  August,  1874,  I  vitited  Penmanmawr,  North  AVales, 
and  both  there  and  in  the  surrounding  district  found  the  blue 
Hydrangea  to  be  just  as  common  as  the  pink  in  other  districts. 
Some  of  these  were  most  pleasing  and  attractive  objects.  On 
one  specimen  growing  in  a  cottage  garden  I  counted  over  eighty 
heads  of  bloom.  This  plant  I  should  say,  speaking  from  me- 
mory, was  at  least  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  beautiful  blue  made  me  determine  to  secure  such  gems 
for  my  own  garden  if  possible,  so  I  found  out  a  gardener  and 
obtained  a  dozen  good  cuttings  to  take  home. 

A  few  days  after  when  visiting  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  I 
came  across  another  exquisite  blue-flowered  plant.  The  owner 
lived  in  a  cottage,  and  could  not  understand  English,  and  I 
could  not  speak  Welsh,  yet  I  had  set  my  heart  on  having  a 
fair  supply  of  cuttings  from  her  plant ;  so,  although  neither 
could  understand  the  language  of  the  other,  when  I  took  out 
my  large-bladed  knife,  and  went  up  to  her  plant  and  took  hold 
of  the  branches  I  wanted  with  one  hand,  and  showed  her  a 
shilling  with  the  other,  we  promptly  understood  one  another, 
and  I  obtained  as  many  cuttings  as  I  needed. 

Those  cuttings  I  took  home,  struck  them  in  yellow  loam ; 
but  every  one  of  them  came  with  pink  flowers.  I  noticed  the 
soil  in  which  the  blue  flowers  generally  grew  was  very  yellow, 
as  though  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  By  a  qualitative 
analysis  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew  was  found  to  contain 
siHca,  iron  carbonate,  alumina,  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium 
carbonate.  The  order  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  soil 
are  enumerated  is  also  indicative  of  their  bulk,  the  largest 
being  placed  first.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  me  to  produce  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  certainty  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas ;  but  hitherto  neither 
alum  nor  iron  tilings  mixed  with  the  soil  has  proved  of  any 
avail. — H.  Ashwell. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IS  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PAKKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  12. 

The  beds  now  figured  are  designed  for  angles  at  the  junction 
of  two  walks.  Ths  fiUing-np  of  plain  angles  on  grass  \yith 
beds  so  as  to  please  the  eye  is  seldom  performed  to  satisfaction, 
and  consequently  in  such  situations  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
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eircles,  ovals,  and  sqnares,  which  are  never  so  pleasing  as 
graceful  and  curved  figures  would  be  iu  the  same  position.  The 
following  beds  will  produce  a 
good  effect  in  the  situation  al- 
luded to,  and  will  form  com- 
panion  beds  to  simple  as  well 
as  more  elaborate  beds  laid 
down  on  other  parts  of  the 
lawn. 

BED    D. 

1.  Mesembryanthemum  oor- 
dilolinm  variegata. 

2.  Lobelia  Blue  King. 

3.  Lobelia  Omen,  rosy  pur- 
ple.— This  is  certainly  a  pretty 
and  distinct  variety,  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  It 
has  been  used  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  Green 
Park,  also  in  the  squares  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
iu  each  place  it  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

4.  Alternanthera  amccna 
spectabilis. 

5.  Iresine  Lindeni. 

6.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

7.  Sempervivum  arachnoi- 
deum. —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole 
family.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  edging  purposes,  the  plant 
being  covered  with  a  dense 
white  web,  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this 
section.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  the  hottest 
situation  where  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  soil  to  nourish  any 
other  plant.  It  is  increased  by 
offshoots,  which  grow  rapidly. 

BED  V. 


a  small  bed  that  can  be  imagined.     It  can  be  used  with  a 
beautiful  effect  in  many  different  ways  :  it  makes  a  neat  line, 


Kg.  81.— Bed  V. 

also  a  good  edging.  It  only  wants  to  be  known  to  be 
more  appreciated.  Three  years  ago  I  had  only  three 
little  plants,  and  I  have  now  three  thousand.  I  believe 
it  is  quite  hardy,  but  I  keep  my  plants  throngh  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame.  I  increase  my  stock  by  di- 
visions and  cuttings  in  August ;  I  divide  the  plant  up 
in  small  pieces  with  a  little  bit  of  root  to  each,  and 
pot  them.  The  root  will  soon  fill  the  pot,  and  the  foliage 
soon  cover  its  surface.  To  increase  by  cuttings,  which 
is  done  in  spring,  I  first  place  a  few  pots  in  a  gentle 
heat  and  draw  out  the  cuttings,  as  we  gardeners  call  it, 
and  the  shoots  that  are  made  in  heat  will  also  root 
freely  in  heat. 

3.  Lysimachia  uummnlaria  aurea. — Generally  known 
as  Creeping  Jenny,  Moneywort,  and  several  other 
names.  A  bright  golden  yeUow  colour,  and  very  con- 
stant in  colour.  Not  a  green  leaf  have  I  seen  upon 
this  plant. 

4.  Senecio  argenteus. — This  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  hardy  white-foliage  plants  in  cultivation, 
and  one  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  ordinary 
border;  but  it  thrives  best  when  planted  in  beds  or 
borders  in  good  loam  mixed  with  plenty  of  stones,  as 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  found  growing  among  the  loose 
stones  and  debris  which  have  fallen  down  the  Alpine 
mountain.    It  is  very  silvery  and  attractive. — N.  Cole. 


1.  Iresine  Lindeni. 

2.  Achillea  umbellata.- 


Bed  V. 


-Dwarf   and  compact,   of   a   bluish 


white  colour.    It  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  carpets  for 


EOSES  ON   THEIR  OWN   BOOTS. 
Being  a  great  lover  of  Koses,  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  iu  your  Journal  both  in  favour  of  and  against 
growing  Eoses  on  their  own  roots.     I  see  at  page  238 
that  Mr.  J.  Povall  recommends  Koses  on   their  own 
roots  very  highly  for  pot  culture.     Having  had  a  few 
years'  experience  in  forced  Roses,  I  find  that  those  on 
their  own  roots  are  far  superior  to  Roses  worked  on  either 
the  Briar  or  Manetti  for  substance  of  flowers,  richness  of 
odour,  and  durability  of  the  plants. 
I  insert  my  cuttings  in  October  in  thumb  pots,  and  by  the 
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end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  they  arfi  all  well  rooted,  when 
those  for  pot  culture  may  be  Bhifted  into  5-iuch  pots,  plunged 
in  coal  asheB  outside  or  in  pits,  where  tbey  may  be  covered 
with  sashes  to  keep  off  the  heavy  rains,  always  observing  to 
keep  them  well  pinched.  I  take  them  into  a  cool  greenhouse 
about  the  1st  of  November,  and  about  the  let  of  January  they 
are  removed  into  warmer  quarters  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  50°  to  55°,  they  being  well  supplied  at  this  stage 
with  liquid  manure,  and  I  am  generally  rewarded  with  five  or 
six  very  fine  Roses  from  each  plant  by  the  end  of  March.  Those 
for  outdoor  cultivation  I  place  in  nursery  lines,  keeping  them 
well  pinched  all  summer,  and  they  are  strong  buehy  plants 
by  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  and  they  will  repay  the  grower  for  all 
the  trouble  he  has  had  with  them. 

I  see  on  page  230  that  the  Kev.  John  B.  M.  Camm  denounces 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  as  worthless.  Mr.  Camm  admits 
that  a  few  of  the  older  sorts  will  do  well,  but  says  as  a  rule 
the  flowers  are  weak,  thin,  and  altogether  second-rate.  In  my 
experience  I  find  them  as  a  rule  far  superior  to  Roses  wrought 
on  the  Briar  or  Manetti.  I  planted  a  few  of  my  Hybrid  Per- 
petual October  cuttings  in  June  of  last  year,  they  being  put 
into  the  cutting  pots  eight  months  previous  to  planting.  I 
allowed  one  flower  to  grow  on  each  plant,  and  I  am  confident 
Mr.  Camm  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  flowers,  even 
upon  his  favourite  Manetti.  I  would  advise  him  to  give  Roses 
on  their  own  roots  as  good  a  trial  as  he  has  given  the  Briar, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  will  be  far  more  satisfactory, 
and  not  half  the  labour  or  expense  will  be  incurred. 

I  may  state  that  for  a  few  years  back  I  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  the  above  mode  of  treatment,  insomuch  that  all 
visitors  to  the  gardens  have  been  greatly  attracted  by  the 
splendour  and  abundance  of  the  flowers,  and,  as  I  am  not  an 
exhibitor,  I  feel  highly  gratified  in  having  the  approval  of  my 
employers. — A  Constant  Reabeb,  A.  R.  C. 


ROYAL  AQUABIUM  SPKING  SHOW. 

April  12th. 

From  the  first  mooting  of  a  "Summer  and  "Winter  Garden 
Society  "  in  the  heart  of  Westminster  it  was  expected  that  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  would  have  prominent  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme  of  attractions.  The  "natural  instincts"  of  the  public 
in  this  respect  were  appreciated  by  the  Managers,  who  have  pro- 
vided for  floral  displays  in  an  unusually  liberal  manner.  The 
Bchedules  of  the  several  shows  have  been  judiciously  framed, 
and  the  prizes  offered  have  been  such  as  to  induce  the  principal 
exhibitors  to  compete  in  the  clasBes.  The  first  of  these  shows 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest ; 
firstly  because  of  its  being  a  new  show,  secondly  because  of 
the  value  of  the  prizes,  and  thirdly  because  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Floral  Manager,  Mr.  Wills,  and  his  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants.  Both  good  plants  and  artistic  grouping  were 
expected,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both  are  provided. 

The  plants  are  arranged  on  semicircular  stages  placed  in  the 
spaces  between  the  permanent  oblong  beds,  which  are  planted 
■with  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  These  stages  projected  baldly  forward, 
and,  as  seen  in  connection  with  the  intervening  Ferns  have  a 
picturesque  eSect.  The  best  banks  of  plants  are  on  the  south 
or  entrance  side  of  the  building,  and  their  effect  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated at  the  first  glance.  The  groups  extend  to  the  eastern 
hall,  which  is  completely  and  admirably  furnished.  The  Exhi- 
bition is  a  successful  one.  In  most  instances  the  miscellaneous 
collections  are  associated  with  the  plants  exhibited  in  classes, 
and  this  arrangement,  while  adding  greatly  to  the  general  efiect, 
presents  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  judging.  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  arrangement  is  in  front  of  Mr.  Wills's  floral  stand. 
The  back  of  this  group  consists  of  choice  Palms,  flanked 
■with  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
and  from  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  In  the  front  of  these 
plants,  and  at  distances  of  3  feet,  are  baskets  3  feet  in  diameter 
filled  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel  and  other 
choice  Roses.  The  spaces  between  these  baskets  are  occupied 
by  small  groups  of  leolepis  gracilis,  from  the  back  of  which 
spring  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
annm.  The  front  of  the  stage  is  finished  by  a  margin  of  Cycla- 
mens in  three  rows,  comprising  over  a  hundred  plants.  This 
large  semicircular  bank  of  plants  affords  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  effective  arrangement  that  has  probably  ever  been  seen 
at  a  London  show.  It  was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors.  The 
group  opposite  to  this  and  in  front  of  Bimmel's  perfume  stand  is 
appropriately  occupied  with  Roses  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  it  Sons,  Waltham  Cross.  The  Roses  are  in  great  variety 
and  well  bloomed;  amongst  them  Firebrand  is  conspicuous, 
and  a  white  seedling  Tea  Rose  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
With  the  Roses  are  associated  Ivies  in  pots,  the  collection  being 
finished  by  a  broad  margin  of  Bicolor  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums 


in  glowing  colours.  Near  the  other  end  of  the  hall  the  groups 
consist,  on  the  south  side,  of  an  attractive  collection  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  comprising  Palms,  Ferns,  Amaryllids, 
&C.J  margined  with  Cyclamens;  the  opposite  group  being  com- 
posed of  greenhouse  plants  and  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Turner,  in  the  front  of  which  are  arranged  the  hardy  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses.  The  other  side  banks  are  composed  of 
Azaleas  and  Cyclamens,  and  one  end  of  the  hall  is  occupied 
ivith  Rhododendrons  and  Orchids,  and  the  other  end  with 
Auriculas  and  a  brilliant  collection  of  Gold  and  Silver  Pelar- 
goniums from  Mr.  Pestridge. 

In  the  eastern  or  entrance  hall  the  corner  groups  are  com- 
posed of  Azaleas  ;  at  the  front  of  one  group  being  the  fruit  and 
at  the  front  of  the  other  Cyclamens.  The  side  groups  in  this 
hall  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
principally  with  healthy  and  well-flowered  Camellias,  at  the 
front  of  which  are  arranged  the  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  and  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  who  stage  excel- 
lent Azaleas,  Palms,  and  other  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  and 
several  choice  Orchids,  forming  altogether  a  most  attractive  col- 
lection. At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  Messrs.  J.  Standish  and 
Co.,  Bagshot,  stage  splendid  Adiantums,  farleyense  and  gracil- 
limum— very  good  Cinerarias,  and  the  finest  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  that  have  been  this  year  exhibited.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot, 
also  exhibit  small  and  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  newest  and 
best  Clematises;  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Stapleford,  small  plants  of 
Tea  Roses — Jean  Ducher,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Marie  Guillot 
— also  a  fine  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Cleopatra,  large,  full, 
smooth,  and  sweet.  For  the  several  miscellaneous  collections 
noticed  extra  prizes  were  worthily  awarded. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  classes.  In  the  Rhododendron 
classes  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  is 
the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  good  plants  of  Veitchianum, 
Everestianum,  purpurea  elegans,  and  Brayanum,  and  rather 
leggy  specimens  of  Countess  of  Haddington  and  Princess  Alice, 
and  received  the  first  prize. 

For  six  Orchids  (amateurn),  the  prizes  were  £8,  £6,  and  £i, 
and  the  winners  are  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Leyton;  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq., 
Loxford  Ilall;  and  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand 
Hall,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ward's  plants  comprise  Odon- 
toglosBums  Pescatoreiand  Blunti,  Dendrobinm  Farmeri,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Trichopilia  crispa,  and  Cypripedinm  villosum.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  Vanda  suavis  Veitchi ;  Odontoglossums  gloriostmi, 
crispum,  and  triumphans ;  Dendrobium  clavatum,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum,  all  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  Child's  best  plants 
are  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  and  Saccolabium  guttatum. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number  of  plants  Mr, 
B.  S.  Williams  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  worthily  had  the 
first  prize  for  Vandas  tricolor  and  suavis,  Dendrobiums  densi- 
florum  and  Wardianum,  Lycaste  Harrisoni:u,  and  Cypripedinm 
villosum,  all  in  excellent  order.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Syden- 
ham, for  a  splendid  plant,  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  Dendro- 
bium densiflorum. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Azaleas  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener 
to  G.  F.  Watkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  has  the  first  prize  for  large 
globular-shaped  plants  in  excellent  health  and  bloom;  Mr. 
Child,  Garbrand  Hall,  being  placed  second  for  pyramids  of  fair 
quality ;  and  Mr.  Ratty,  Sydenham  Hill,  third  for  irregular- 
sized  plants.  For  twenty  standard  Azaleas  the  i;i2-prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo, 
Sydenham  Hill.  The  plants  were  densely  bloomed,  varying 
in  length  of  stems  from  1  to  3  feet,  the  heads  averaging  3  feet; 
in  diameter.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  second  with 
standard-Bose-like  plants  on  3  to  4-feet  stems,  and  massively- 
bloomed  heads.  This  collection  contained  the  best  varieties  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  were  the  purest  standards.  Frangois  De- 
vos  (fine  double  scarlet),  La  Superbe,  Pelargoniffiflora,  Reine  deS 
Pays  Bas,  Reine  des  Roses,  and  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert  were 
especially  striking.  In  the  open  class  for  nine  greenhouse 
Azaleas  in  12inch  pots,  £5,  £i,  and  £2  were  offered.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  HoUoway,  being  placed  first  with  well-bloomed  dwarf 
plants  in  good  varieties;  second  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 
medium-sized  well-bloomed  standard  plants. 

For  fifty  plants  (open),  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  the  premier 
prize  (£12),  was  won  by  the  premier  grower,  Mr.  Goddard,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  for 
highly  finished  plants.  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Florist,  Twickenham, 
being  placed  second  for  larger  and  also  good  plants;  Mr.  James, 
Redlees,  being  third  ;  Mr.  Odell,  Florist,  Hillington,  being  com- 
mended. In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-five  plants,  prizes 
of  £8,  £5,  and  .t'3  were  offered,  the  winners  being  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Hayes  Nursery,  Middlesex;  Mr.  H.  B.Smith,  Ealing  Dean 
Nursery;  and  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  in  the  order  named. 
The  collections  being  all  good.  Mr.  Hayes  also  exhibited  a 
basket  of  plants  with  very  large  blooms.  In  thrj  corresponding 
class  for  amateurs  of  the  same  number  of  plants,  and  for  prizes 
of  the  same  value,  Mr.  Goddard  was  far  a-head  of  other  com- 
petitors, winning  the  first  prize  with  grand  plants ;  the  second 
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prize  going  to  Mr.  James,  ReJleee,  Isleworth.  Than  the  Cycla- 
mens no  collections  of  plants  in  the  Exhibition  are  more 
effective,  and  these  plants  have  probably  never  been  staged  so 
well  and  in  such  great  numbers  before. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  Cinerarias  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Sons,  Isleworth,  are  the  only  exhibitiirs,  and  were  awarded 
a  second  prize.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  sis  plants  the  first 
hoDoars  went  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Kedlees,  Isleworth,  for  splendid  dwarf  plants  with  perfect 
blooms  of  Crown  Prince,  Ann  Page,  Purple  Gem,  Her  Majesty, 
Thomas  Lockland,  and  Mr.  Ghilds;  a  third  prize  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  0.  0.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Acton,  for  large  seedling  plants. 

For  twenty-tour  hardy  spring  flowers  in  pots,  not  leas  than 
twelve  kinds,  .£10  was  offered  in  three  prizes.  'The  first  award 
(£5)  being  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
•who  had  large  plants ;  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  second  with  a  smaller 
but  bright  collection;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Bath,  third. 
These  plants  are  very  effective.  For  twelve  hardy  Primroses 
in  pots  Mr.  R.  Dean  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Dean  also  staged  a  basket  of  seed- 
ling Polyanthuses,  the  best  we  have  seen  exhibited  this  year,  the 
plants  being  healthy,  flowers  flue,  and  colours  rich  and  varied. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  hardy  Polyanthuses  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
is  placed  first  with  an  effective  collection  of  well-grown  plants, 
and  comprising  varieties  of  great  usefulness ;  Mr.  Pestridge, 
Boston  Road,  Brentford,  being  placed  second  for  compact  plants 
in  laced  varieties,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  having  the  third  place. 
Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  miBcellaueous  group  of  Primula  amoena 
in  variety,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper  excellent  Pansies. 

Auriculas  are  well  exhibited,  but  we  can  only  now  say  that 
in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Alpines  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  is 
placed  first;  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford,  second;  Mr.  James,  Eedlees, 
third ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  commended.  For  twelve  show  Auri- 
culas Mr.  Turner  is  again  placed  first,  Mr.  Douglas  second,  and 
Mr.  James  third.  For  fifty  Show  and  Alpine  Auriculas  Mr. 
Douglas  won  the  first  honours  with  a  fine  collection;  Mr.  Turner 
being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  James  third. 

Violets  are  not  superior.  The  first  prize  for  six  pots  went 
to  Mr.  Ward,  gardener,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  and  second 
to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall ;  both  collections  being  Neapolitans 
potted  from  frames. 

Fruit. — For  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  old  or  new,  Mr. 
Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  Park,  is  placed  first 
for  Black  Alicante;  Mr.  AUward,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  Lower  Woodside,  Hatfield,  second  with  LadyDowoe's; 
and  Mr.  Folkes,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gaddes- 
den  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead,  third.  An  extra  prize  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  for 
Black  Alicante.  The  above  are  all  old  Grapes.  Extra  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Ledward,  Esq., 
Acton,  for  new  Black  Grapes,  well  coloured  and  in  good  con- 
dition. For  White  Grapes  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carring- 
ton,  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for 
new  Grapes.  For  fifty  Strawberries  Mr.  Sage  is  first  with 
splendid  highly-coloured  fruits  of  Sir  J.  Paxton;  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  being  second 
with  a  mixed  collection;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  A.  Moss, 
Esq.,  Chadwell,  third. 

Iri  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy collection  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  fruit- 
erers, Covent  Garden,  who  stage  twelve  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines, 
many  of  them  weighing  8  lbs.,  and  altogether  most  perfect  fruit, 
being  fresh,  bright,  and  plump,  and  with  small  crowns.  This- 
collection  elicited  the  remark  from  many  growers,  "  We  may 
give  up  growing  Pines  in  England  when  such  fruit  as  this  can 
be  brought  from  St.  Michael's." 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  Mr.  E.  Cherry,  gardener  to 
E.  R.  Slee,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  placed  first;  Mr.  E.  Bates, 
gardener  to  E.  Moore,  Esq.,  Appleby  Hall,  Atherstone,  second; 
and  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, third. 

For  fifty  heads  of  Asparagus  Mr.  James,  Eedlees,  is  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  receives  the  first  prize  for  excellent  heads. 

The  Exhibition  continues  open  to  the  public  until  10  p.m.  this 
(Thursday  evening. 


ONIONS   AND  THEIB  CULTUEE. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  correspondent,  "E.  Fish's 
PnpiL,"  has  contributed  some  useful  and  seasonable  notes. 
He  has  not,  however,  enumerated  all  the  modes  of  growing 
Onions,  and  respecting  one  very  old  plan  I  will  submit  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  was  written  by  Sir  John  Swinburne, 
Bart.,  F.H.S.,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  mode  was 
communicated  to  Sir  John  by  Mr.  Falla  of  Newcastle,  and  ia 
thus  described: — "The  practice  of  the  market  gardeners  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland  in  raising  Onions,  for  which 
article  they  are  very  celebrated,  so  contrary  to  received  opinion 


and  practice  in  both  agriculture  and  horticulture,  ia  as  follows. 
They  sow  their  Onion  seed  on  the  same  ground  for  twenty  or 
more  years  in  succession,  but  annually  manuring  the  soil. 
After  digging  and  levelling  the  ground,  the  manure,  in  a  very 
rotten  state,  is  spread  upon  it,  the  Onion  seed  sown  upon  the 
manure,  and  covered  with  earth  from  the  alleya,  and  the  crops 
are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality." 

I  wish  to  add  that  this  old  plan  is  as  good  as  ever,  for  I  have 
seen  it  carried  out  extensively,  and  have  also  practised  it  with 
the  beat  results.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  Onion  maggot 
troublesome  I  am  not  aware  that  a  better  plan  of  raising  a 
good  crop  can  be  adopted  than  the  spreading  of  3  inches  of 
rich  but  decayed  manure  on  the  surface,  and  on  this  place  an 
inch  of  soil,  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  in  the  usual  way,  or  if 
the  manure  is  not  too  wet  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  above 
described.  This  plan  ia  frequently  adopted  by  cottagers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  seldom  fail  in  having 
good  Onion  beds.  By  this  mode  the  Onions  have  what  they 
require — a  rich  medium,  which  induces  a  quick  early  growth, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  ground  facilitates  their  forming,  if 
not  large,  yet  clean,  sound,  and  handsome  bulbs.  I  do  not, 
however,  consider  it  essential  that  the  crop  be  grown  on  the 
same  ground  every  year,  but  that  it  can  be  so  grown  is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  this  old  plan,  which  I 
submit  as  worthy  of  notice. — A  Schoolmaster. 


KOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  financial  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
labouring  so  long  are  at  an  end.  By  an  arrangement  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  the  sum  of  £5000  has  been  made 
over  to  the  Society  on  the  security  of  the  CommiBsioners,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  week  every  debt  owing  by  the  Society  on 
the  31st  December  last  will  be  paid,  including  prizes,  medals, 
and  tradesmen's  bills  of  every  kind.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
this  new  state  of  things  will  encourage  many  to  become 
Fellows  who  have  been  holding  aloof  because  of  some  personal 
responsibility  they  were  supposed  to  incur. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

EoYAii  HoETicULTnnAL  Society,  South  Kensington. — At  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  5th  of  April,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates 
were  duly  elected  Fellows :— William  Barber,  Worsley  Battersby, 
D.  A.  Carnegie,  M.D.,  W.  T.  Cavendish,  W.  H.  CuUingford, 
Miss  A.  Derriman,  Alfred  M.  Djummond,  Col.  C.  Elliott,  C.B., 
Miss  C.  A.  Ellison,  Henry  Ellison,  W.  F.  Elrington,  Mrs, 
Clayton  Freeling,  J.  Gardiner,  Viscounteas  Glentworth,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Eear-Admiral  Kennedy,  G.B.,  A.  Lichtenstadt,  Sir 
George  Maoleay,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Milroy,  Mrs.  Partington,  H.  W. 
Eipley,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.  Dudley  Eyder,  James  Stern,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Teesdale,  Mrs.  Whigham,  Lady  Simmons.  The  following  bond 
fide  gardeners  were  also  elected : — J.  George,  Putney  Heath ; 
Robert  Laing,  Furzedown,  Tooting;  W.  Taylor,  Longleat, 
Warminster  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Dover  House,  Eoehampton. 

From  various  districts  we  have  hopeful  accounts  of  the 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS  of  the  year.  They  may  be  generally  snm- 
maiiaed  thus :  The  early  Apricot  blossom  where  unprotected 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  March,  but  in  most 
cases  a  suiScient  number  of  late  blossoms  have  opened  to 
insure  fair  crops  of  fruit.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  also 
similarly  spoken  of.  The  blossoming  of  the  hardier  fruits  of 
Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries  is  much  more  profuse  than 
had  been  anticipated  considering  the  heavy  crops  of  laat  year, 
and  if  the  favourable  weather  which  has  set  in  continues  to 
prevail  a  good  "  fruit  year"  may  be  expected. 

We  are  informed  that  the  able  cultivator  of  Auriculas, 

the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Eipon,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  yellow  self  Auricula  of  high  quality,  and 
a  great  advance  on  other  varieties  of  this  colour,  especially  in 
the  more  perfect  outline  of  the  flowers  and  the  smoothness 
and  substance  cf  the  petals.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  pro- 
mising yellow  flower  is  a  seedling  from  a  green-edged  variety 
— Charles  E.  Brown. 

■ Antigonon  leptopus  is  one  of  the  finest  climbers  of 

the  Weat  Indies  and  some  parts  of  America,  but  in  this 
country  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  induce  it  to 
flower.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  some  years  ago,  and  was 
distributed  to  nearly  all  the  chief  nurserymen,  none  of  whom, 
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SO  far  as  known,  have  yet  sneoeeded  in  blooming  it — in  fact,  a 
great  number  have  discarded  its  cnltare.  At  Kew  it  bloomed 
in  October  of  18G9,  and  a  figure  was  publislied  in  the  "  Bota- 
nical Magazine"  of  the  following  January.  The  only  other 
instance  occurred  in  a  private  collection  last  autumn.  In  both 
cases  it  grew  close  to  the  glass,  and  this  may  have  favoured 
the  condition  of  growth  necessary  to  produce  flowers.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  stems  were  allowed  to  run  their  own  way. 
Climbers  for  convenience  are  often  confined  on  sticks  or  other 
contrivance,  but  which  is  not  conducive  to  vigour.  This  we 
have  seen  trained  on  balloons  from  its  being  of  slender  habit. 
It  is  a  physiological  aphorism  "  that  the  more  erect  a  stem 
grows  the  more  vigorous  it  is  ;  and  the  more  it  deviates  from 
this  direction  to  a  horizontal  or  pendulous  position  the  less  is 
it  vigorous."  CUmbers  and  creepers  of  course  do  not  always 
require  to  grow  erect,  and  for  these  the  above  aphorism  need 
not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  but  rightly  considered  it  seems 
to  have  application  in  this  case  as  opposed  to  artificial  restric- 
tion. So  beautiful  a  plant  would  be  highly  valued  if  a  sure 
method  could  be  found  for  causing  it  to  bloom.  In  the  stove 
it  grows  well  without  trouble,  and  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam 
in  equal  parts,  with  an  addition  of  sand,  seems  to  suit  its 
requirements.  It  has  wiry  stems,  with  thin  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Polygoneae,  but  is  entirely  without  the  coarseness 
usually  associated  with  the  order. 

The  small  plants  of  Toxicophlea  speotabile,  recently 

exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  prove 
how  valuable  is  this  stove  evergreen  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers  were  produced  from  every 
axil  of  the  leaves,  forming  an  effective  contrast  with  the  rich 
green  foliage.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  chaste  appearance 
of  this  plant  is  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  This 
plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  growing  freely  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  requires  the  temperature  of  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate 
house. 

Mb.   Christie,   gardener,   Orton   Hall,  Peterborough, 

states  that  he  has  cut  nineteen  dozens  of  Maeechal  Neil  Roses 
from  one  shrub  planted  out  in  a  large  house  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  stove,  and  the  heat  has  brought  out  the  Roses 
not  only  early  but  exceedingly  fine.  Several  other  buds  are 
showing  on  the  plant. 

We  have  recently  seen  in  the  gardens  of  H.  Chaplin, 

Esq.,  of  Blankney  Hall,  a  new  Beet  not  only  perfectly  distinct 
from  but  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  variety  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Frisby, 
the  gardener,  from  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red  Beet,  but  is  as  dis- 
similar to  the  type  as  is  the  Early  Horn  to  the  Long  Surrey 
Carrot.  In  shape  this  Beet  is  precisely  that  of  a  perfectly 
formed  Carrot,  the  root  being  the  reverse  of  short  and  stubby 
so  common  in  Beets,  but  is  narrow,  long,  and  gently  tapering. 
A  full-sized  root  in  its  thickest  part  is  not  larger  in  diameter 
than  a  fair-sized  Cucumber,  and  this  diameter  is  very  nearly 
maintained  to  a  length  of  9  inches.  In  other  words,  three 
times  the  number  of  slices  can  be  cut  from  a  root  of  this  Beet 
than  from  one  of  the  variety  from  which  it  has  been  selected. 
There  is  Uttle  if  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  perfectly 
shaped  Beet  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  in  colour  and 
quality  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  root  crops,  and  is  calculated  to  drive  most  of  the 
ordinary  types  of  Beet  out  of  the  market  and  garden.  It  has 
also  proved  to  be  perfectly  constant  and  fixed  in  its  character. 

The    horticultural  decorative    establishment   of   Mr. 

Wills  at  Onslow  Ckescent  is  at  present  unusually  attractive. 
The  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  towering  Dracsenas,  and  other  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants  are  not  only  numerous  but  exceedingly 
fine.  The  flowering  plants  are  in  great  variety,  and  are 
arranged  in  various  and  tasteful  ways  and  attractive  groups. 
The  miniature  aquariums  with  their  canopies  of  cork  whereon 
are  trailing  plants  and  mosses  demonstrate  how  ornamental 
snch  contrivances  are  for  rooms  and  conservatories  ;  and  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  open  air  are  handsome  standard  Laurus- 
tinuses.  These  have  stems  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  surmounted 
with  globular  heads  3  feet  in  diameter  densely  covered  with 
flowers.  For  terrace  ornamentation  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  imposing  at  this  period  of  the  year  than  these 
hardy  standard  Laurustinuses. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  C.  Casson,  Thome,  near  Doncaster, 

inform  us  that  Rhododendron  Caucasicum  Mnemosyne  gran- 
diflorum  has  stood  out  fully  exposed  all  the  winter  and  during 
the  severe  frost  and  snow  in  March,  yet  it  is  now  splendidly 


in  flower.  The  plant  is  only  18  inches  high,  and  has  twenty- 
three  trusses  of  flowers  expanded.  The  outside  of  the  petals 
are  a  bright  rose  lake  with  fringed  edges;  the  inside  of  the 
flowers  are  nearly  white,  each  being  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
As  the  trusses  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  the  foliage  good,  it  is  just  now  a  very  beautiful  object. 

SouE  idea  of  the  recent  tornado  that  passed  over  France 

may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  trees 
were  blown  down  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  a  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Duo  d'Aumale.  Gaps  500  yards  wide  and 
1000  yards  long  have  been  made  in  the  old  forest.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  over  a  million  francs.  In  many  parts 
of  Normandy  a  third  of  the  Apple  trees  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  damage  wiU  take  years  to  repair. 

■  The  approaching  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  at  Brussels  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  gatherings  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  arrangements 
of  the  Committee  have  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  the 
inducements  offered  to  English  exhibitors  have  been  such  as 
to  command  attention.  We  are  informed  that  most  of  our 
principal  nurserymen  have  applied  for  space  at  the  Exhibition. 
The  order  of  proceedings  is  arranged  as  follows : — Friday, 
April  29th,  at  9  p.m.,  official  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
Jury  and  of  the  Botanical  Congress  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de 
VUle,  when  the  vin  d'honneur  will  be  offered  by  the  Burgo- 
master. Saturday,  April  30th,  9.30  a.m.,  meeting  of  the  Jury 
at  the  exhibition  in  the  Plan  du  Petit  Sablon.  In  the  evening, 
meeting  at  the  Cercle  Artistique.  Sunday,  at  noon,  formal 
opening  of  the  Exhibition ;  spectacle  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie.  Monday,  May  1st,  at  10  a.m.,  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress; at  6  P.M.,  grand  banquet  offered  by  the  Flora  Society 
to  the  members  of  the  Jury  and  the  Congress.  Tuesday,  con- 
tinuation of  the  Congress.  Than  a  visit  to  this  Exhibition  wa 
know  nothing  of  greater  interest  to  horticulturists  and  gar- 
deners, who  may  rely  not  only  on  a  great  horticultural  treat 
but  on  receiving  a  warm  welcome  by  our  Belgian  friends. 

Flower  Gardens  in   Churchyards.  —  Dr.  Tristram, 

Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  has  lately  given  his 
decision  respecting  the  application  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones, 
rector  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  the  churchwardens,  for 
a  faculty  to  convert  a  part  of  the  churchyard  (which  was  closed 
in  1SS5J  into  a  flower  garden.  He  said  that  all  parties  agreed 
in  the  application,  and  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
order  which  would  give  access  ;  and  it  could  not  confer  on  the 
parishioners  any  greater  power.  If  the  Court  sanctioned  the 
ground  being  planted  with  flowers  it  would  be  doing  nothing 
that  could  be  construed  as  desecrating  the  ground  or  offering 
any  disrespect  to  the  dead.  In  granting  the  appUcation  for  a 
faculty  he  considered  he  was  exercising  a  sound  discretion, 
having  regard  to  the  times  and  circumstances  and  the  interest 
of  all  parties  concerned. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  EOSES. 

On  page  217  of  our  Journal,  "Winchmore"  suggests  that 
my  great  failure  with  the  Briar  last  year  was  owing  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  manure  that  I  used  with  them.  Now  I 
cannot  think  this,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  exceedingly  difii- 
cult  to  over-manure  the  Briar,  although,  as  I  myself  have 
proved,  you  may  over-dress  the  Manetti ;  and  secondly,  I  did 
not,  as  "  Winchmore"  may  possibly  imagine,  place  the  whole 
of  the  manure  on  at  the  same  time.  I  covered  the  land  with 
manure  first  in  the  summer,  and  then  ploughed  it  in.  I  next 
planted  the  Briars  in  the  winter  and  top-dressed  them  in  the 
spring,  budded  them  in  July  and  manured  them  again  in  the 
following  winter,  and  mulched  them  again  in  the  spring.  So 
there  were  four  distinct  dressings.  As  for  draining,  our  soU  is 
so  Ught  and  stony  that  it  is  never  required.  "  Winchmore" 
concludes  by  having  a  shy  at  my  peroration. 

About  the  Osmunda  regahs  "Winchmore"  says,  "The 
Osmunda  regahs  needs  Uttle  protection  with  us,  for  in  our 
unfavoured  district  you  would  be  as  likely  to  find  an  Anthu- 
rium  or  Poinsettia."  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  here  it 
grows  in  perfection ;  but  if  he  wants  a  more  homely  ending 
let  me  implore  him  to  leave  the  wild  Rose  to  follow  its  own 
"  sweet  will,"  bloom  in  his  hedges  undisturbed  ;  let  it  protect 
the  honest  Dandelion  and  screen  the  useful  if  vindictive  Sting- 
ing Nettle,  so  will  the  herbalists  and  the  dear  old  women  of 
his  native  place  cover  him  and  it  with  blessings  as  they  make 
their  delicious  medicine.  Mayhap  he  will  thereby  be  saved  a 
doctor's  biU,  and  all  because  of  the  dear  Dog  Rose. 
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With  "  A.  C."  (page  252)  I  oordially  agree.  I  quite  think  it 
is  far  better  to  buy  out-baok  Boses  or  one-year-old  plants  from 
the  nurserymen,  but  as  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  last  yeir 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  this  head.  I  still 
maintain  that  as  fine  blooms  can  be  cut  (if  not  finer)  from  the 
Manetti  as  from  the  Briar.  Of  course  everything  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  the  climate.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  fast  and  fixed  rule  on  the  subject;  but  the  Manetti  will 
flourish  where  the  Briar  will  die,  and  the  man  who  would  have 
to  despair  of  showing  a  good  bloom  in  such  a  soil  as  mine  can 
with  confidence  cultivate  the  Manetti. 

Of  the  seedling  Briar  I  know  nothing  except  as  a  stock 
for  Teas ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  same  quality  of  soil 
would  be  required  for  it  as  for  the  common  Briar.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  good  stock  for  Teas,  and  I  wish  all  mine  were 
worked  ou  it ;  but  the  good  man  who  introduced  it  will  laugh 
at  yon  if  you  send  an  order  for  Teas  alone,  lie  told  me  last 
year  at  Oxford,  when  I  humbly  offered  an  order  for  Teas, 
"Not  unless  you  take  some  Hybrid  Perpetuala  also;''  for  he 
added  he  could  have  sold  five  times  the  number  of  Teas  last 
year  if  he  had  had  them. 

"  A.  C."  (page  252),  mentions  the  longevity  of  some  standard 
Hoses  at  Sevenoaks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  standards  may 
live  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  bear  numbers  of  flowers, 
but  in  all  I  write  I  regard  the  Rose  as  an  exhibition  flower,  and 
I  should  much  doubt  whether  such  plants  ever  produced  per- 
fect flowers  fit  for  the  Rose  shows.  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  maiden  blooms  and  those  from  the  year-old  plants 
are  alone,  as  a  rule,  fit  for  exhibition.  You  must  either  bud 
stocks  or  buy  a  certain  number  of  plants  every  year  if  you 
mean  to  keep-np  your  form  at  the  shows.  But  it  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  this  there  is  one  expedient  that  you  can  adopt, 
and  that  is  lifting  the  plants,  pressing  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  in  fresh  ground,  either  on  a  fresh  site  or  in  virgin  soil 
wheeled  into  the  old  beds. 

I  have  proved  it,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Baker  will  bear  me  out 
in  this,  as  he  made  the  above  remark  on  observing  some  Teas 
bear  last  summer  ;  and  the  great  nurserymen  will  also  endorse 
this  dictum,  for  they  never  grow  Roses  in  the  same  ground 
two  years  in  succession.  Travellers  by  the  South-Western 
Railway  as  they  near  Salisbury  will  see  Dahlias  growing  in  Mr. 
Keynes's  nursery  where  last  year  they  saw  standard  Roses, 
and  even  vegetable  crops  often  take  the  place  of  Manettis.  Of 
courso  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  your  gardener  to  adopt 
this  course  of  procedure,  although  he  sees  the  system  called 
"rotation  of  crops"  carried  on  all  around  him.  I  had  a 
regular  set-to  with  my  man  this  year.  "  Oh,  I  want  that  bed, 
sir,'  for  airly  'taties,  it  is  the  warmest  spot  in  the  garden." 
"  Yes,  and  you  have  had  airly  'taties  there  over  since  I  came ; 
give  the  soil  a  rest,  and  the  'taties  a  change."  But  I  regret  to 
say  I  was  vanquished.  Last  of  all,  however,  I  did  get  the 
better  of  him.  Some  room  had  to  be  found  for  Roses  this 
spring,  and  he  had  the  alternative  of  digging  a  new  bed  on  the 
lawn  or  yielding  up  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  now  those  Roses  are  where  his  "  airly  " 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale  were  last  year,  and  the  groans  he  gave 
vent  to  as  he  forked-up  the  Seakale  roots  are  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  me. 

There  are  foes,  however,  which  dwarf  Roses  suffer  from 
moro  than  standards,  although  in  Starveacre  (the  field  which 
killed  my  ten  thousand,!,  even  the  latter  suffered,  and  those 
foes  are  rabbits,  and  even  rats.  The  former  are  most  de- 
structive to  dwarfs.  They  come  out  at  night  and  nip  off  the 
shoots  just  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the 
rats  tear  the  rind.  With  regard  to  the  devastation  made  by 
rats  here  it  is  most  deplorable.  I  had  a  whole  consignment 
of  bulbs  destroyed  by  them  in  my  fruit-room.  They  are  so 
bold  that  they  climb  up  the  Magnolia  outside  the  house  and 
try  to  get  in  at  the  nursery  windows. — John  B.  M.  Cajm. 


CHAPTERS    ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

No.  7. 

Everyone  of  us,  I  suppose,  forms  his  ideal  of  perfect  happi- 
ness, not  so  much  from  books  or  descriptions  as  from  his 
actual  circumstances  and  surroundings;  though  these,  too,  are 
apt  to  lead  him  astray  when  he  contemplates  what  he  has 
never  tried.  Capt.  Marryat  thought,  we  know,  that  a  thoroughly 
blissful  state  of  being  would  be  one  in  which  no  shadow  of  an 
editor  or  a  pubUsher  ever  crossed  the  path  of  the  brain- worker ; 

and   perhaps   many  a  horticulturist  conceives  of  a  world  of     naturalist  uaving  seen  m  lo  aiiaun  au  jingiisi 
happiness  as  being  one  which  is  free  alike  from  insect  pests  I  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  do  so 


and  vegetable  foes,  so  that,  unimpeded  by  these,  horticulture 
as  a  science  may  rise  to  heights  unknown  before.  Y'et  here 
may  be  a  fallacy  ;  the  struggles  and  alternations  of  a  pursuit 
which  has  its  hopes  and  its  fears  must  really  be  better  than  a 
perpetuity  of  success.  We  have  read  of  the  general  who  was 
so  often  victorious  that  he  positively  longed  to  lose  a  battle 
and  break  the  tameness  of  triumphing  ;  and  the  occasional  dis- 
appointments one  meets  with  in  the  garden  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  effort,  since,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  neces- 
sity of  watchfulness,  some  of  us  would  become  sadly  careless. 
But  as  things  are,  if  we  do  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  our 
insect  enemies  are  down  upon  us  ere  wo  are  aware,  and  the 
"  multitudinous  hum,"  as  somebody  calls  it,  which  our  ears 
are  familiar  with  just  now,  sounds  a  note  of  warning. 

Much  of  this  aerial  music  comes  from  the  fly  tribes,  which 
we  have  at  present  under  consideration;  though,  considered 
as  an  order,  the  Diptera  are  but  "  small  potatoes  "  in  the  way 
of  producing  sounds  compared  with  their  boisterous  four- 
winged  brethren  the  Hymenoptera.  The  large  section  of  the 
flies  which  entomologists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Brachy- 
cera  contains  no  less  than  seventeen  families  small  and  large, 
comprehending  within  it  great  varieties  of  figure  and  size  ;  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Braohycera,  as  compared  with  the  gnats, 
crane-flies,  and  midges  we  recently  noticed,  exhibit  a  certain 
stoutness  of  figure.  If  the  Nemocera  are  the  light  horsemen 
amongst  the  flies,  the  Brachycera  represent  the  dragoons  and 
heavy  cavalry.  In  some  of  the  families  the  antennae  are  short, 
consisting  of  but  three  joints ;  in  other  families,  where  there 
are  from  three  to  ten,  all  beyond  the  third  are  extremely  thin, 
or  they  lose  their  distinctness.  In  the  first  two  families  of  this 
section  we  find  that  the  pupa  remains  within  the  larva  skin 
until  the  perfect  fly  appears  ;  these  being  the  Stratiomidro  and 
the  Xylophagidaj.  Of  the  latter  family  it  need  only  be  said 
that  it  embraces  bat  a  small  number  of  species,  not  abundant, 
most  of  the  larvre  of  which  live  in  decayed  wood.  The  more 
important  family  of  the  Stratiomido;  includes  some  very  showy 
flies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  friends  of  the  garden. 
The  soldier-flies  of  the  genus  Stratiomys  haunt  flowers,  taking 
short  rapid  flights,  and  having  aquatic  larvEe,  one  species  of 
which,  producing  the  common  chameleon  fly,  is  frequently 
flshed  up  by  those  in  search  of  objects  for  the  aquarium.  No 
doubt  these  received  the  name  of  "  soldier-flics  "  because  of 
their  gay  colours  arranged  in  spots  and  stripes  ;  but  they  might 
also  be  so  called  because  they  occasionally  attack  and  prey 
upon  smaller  flies.  In  the  genus  Sargus  the  flies  display 
metallic  tints,  and  there  the  larvte  are  underground  feeders, 
preferring  vegetable  food  that  is  in  a  decaying  condition  and 
that  is  somewhat  moist :  hence  in  this  and  in  two  or  three 
other  genera  the  larvae  act  as  scavengers.  It  is  also  presumed 
that  the  flies  of  this  family,  like  others  akin  to  them,  aid  in 
the  fertilisation  of  flowers  by  their  transference  of  pollen  from 
plant  to  plant. 

Throughout  the  family  of  theTabanidfc  we  have  the  singular 
circumstance  that  the  females  are  ferocious  bloodsuckers,  while 
the  mild  masculines 

"  Gather  lioney  all  the  day 
I'rom  every  opening  flower." 

Though  this  is  hardly  comprehensive  enough,  as  these  flies 
can  digest  pollen  as  well,  and  they  are  suspected  of  occasion- 
ally disfiguring  the  petals  of  flowers  by  biting  them.  The 
popular  term  "  Breezeflies  "  may  suit  both  sexes,  but  only  the 
females  can  claim  the  epithets  of  Horseflies,  Oxflies,  or  Gad- 
flies. In  some  districts  the  cattle  suffer  severely  from  their 
attacks,  and  gardens  in  proximity  to  woods  are  occasionally 
the  reaort  of  Tabanida  of  both  sexes.  Poets  have  gone  into 
enthusiastic  fits  over  the  eyes  of  gazelles,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  one  has  expatiated  upon  the  eyes  of  a  breezefly,  though 
in  many  species  these  organs  are  beautifully  lustrous  and  of 
varied  tints,  green  and  purple  predominating.  The  history 
of  the  larvffi  of  this  family  has  not  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Some  few  have  been  reared :  these  were  wormlike  in 
form,  of  course  without  feet,  and  with  a  head  strengthened  for 
the  subterranean  life  they  lead.  Gardens  do  not  appear  to 
attract  the  flies  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  they  might  be  injurious 
to  the  horticulturist,  since  the  larvae  probably  feed  on  roots, 
varying  their  diet  at  times  by  preying  on  smaller  creatures 
than  themselves.  These  cast  off  the  larva  skin  in  assuming 
the  pupal  state,  as  do  also  the  two  famihes  following. 

Comical  little  fellows  are  the  Acroceridre,  offering  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  preceding  family  in  size  and  shape.  No 
naturalist  having  seen  fit  to  attach  an  English  name  to  them, 

Though  they 
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viBit  flowers  in  our  garden  beda,  they  do  not  seem  enthueiastio 
in  their  devotion  to  them,  and  are  very  slnggiah  in  their  move- 
ments— apparently,  one  would  say,  a  molancholie  race,  perhaps 
occasioned  by  their  being  somewhat  pot-bellied.  The  abdomen, 
in  fact,  is  almost  globular,  the  thorax  broad  and  convex,  and 
the  head  so  small  that  it  seems  to  be  contrived  only  to  pack 
the  eyes  and  mouth  into  it.  On  the  whole,  these  small  flies 
stand  in  a  neutral  position  towards  horticulture ;  but  in  the 
next  family,  the  Aeilidaa,  the  case  is  different,  for  the  majority 
of  the  species  are  predaceous,  some  of  these  flies  having 
actually  the  audacity  to  attack  bees.  A  single  Asilus  will 
destroy  a  good  number  of  smaller  flies,  since  it  usually  only 
sucks  the  jnicea  of  its  prey.    A.  crabroniformis,  with  its  striking 


spotted,  and  the  thorax  is  grey  in  the  male,  yellowish  in  the 
female.  It  is  reported  that  the  larva  of  one  exotic  species  in 
this  family,  which  resides  in  sand,  contrives  pitfalls  in  which 
it  catches  small  insects,  thus  curiously  resembling  in  habit  the 
famous  "  Ant  lion." 

We  pass  on  to  the  more  important  family  of  the  Bombylida;, 
which  has  received  an  English  name.  All  the  Eee-flies,  how- 
over,  are  not  noisy,  though  rapidity  on  the  wing  constitutes 
a  general  characteristic.  In  the  genus  Bombylius  we  have 
furry-looking  flies,  with  short  and  thick  bodies,  fond  of  hover- 
ing over  flowers  in  a  way  that  has  led  some  to  compare  them 
to  the  night-flying  moths,  which  balance  themeelvea  above 
the  summer  blossoms  with  quivering  wings,  seeming  as  if 
suspended  in  the  air.  B.  major  and  medius  are  well-known 
species,  the  former  especially  notable  from  its  black  body, 
thick  with  golden  hairs  above,  and  black  and  white  below. 


Fig.  83. — Asilas  crabroniformia. 

yellow  and  black  markings,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  family. 
It  has  been  called  the  Hornet  Fly  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
insect.  Mr.  Wood  thinks  this  fly  has  odd  fancies  about  the 
dangers  it  incurs  from  man,  as  he  observed  that  when  one  is 
started  it  rises  with  an  irregular  flight,  and  then  pitches  after 
flying  a  dozen  yards,  then  remaining  quite  btill  unless  dis- 
turbed again.  But  gardeners  are  not  very  likely  to  hunt  the 
Asilidae  if  they  recognise  them,  since  the  flies  are  the  reverse 
of  harmful.  The  larvos,  it  is  true,  feed  beneath  the  earth  or 
in  decayed  wood,  yet  they  have  not  been  reported  upon  as  in 
any  way  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  though  they  may  affect 
pasture  lands  in  conjunction  with  other  grubs  of  the  order 
Diptera.  One  author  describes  these  flies  as  "  long,  strong, 
hairy,  and  hungry-looking  ;"  but  I  suspect  all  these  adjectives 
will  not  serve  for  identification,  as  they  might  apply  to  various 
species,  and  really  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a  fly  is 
strong  merely  by  inspection  of  his  outer  fly.  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  add  that  when  on  the  move  the  flies  extend  the 
proboscis  in  front  of  the  head,  which  it  about  equals  in  length; 
the  thorax  ia  also  narrowed  towards  the  head.  Only  a  few  of 
the  Asihd;B  are  bright-coloured,  the  rest  exhibiting  a  grey  or 
brown  garb. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Aeilidffi  in  structure  are  the  Leptidse, 
with  larvaa  of  similar  habit ;  but  the  species  generally  are  less 
predaceous,  aa  the  .slighter  "build  "  of  the  family  would  sug- 
gest, and  we  infer  it  as  well  from  the  much  smaller  footpads, 
these  being  large  in  the  Asilidaj,  which  are  frequently  seizing 
other  insects.  There  exist  footpads,  however,  amongst  the 
Leptidfe,  still  they  can,  it  is  presumed,  manage  to  subsist 
entirely  on  flowers,  yet  they  are  not  numerous  or  pertinacious 
enough  to  injure  even  delicate  blossoms.  Leptis  scolopacca 
visits  gardens  nearly  everywhere  in  England,  and  this  ia  a  fair 
representative  of  the  family,  with  its  greyiah  wings  spotted 
and  edged  with  brown,  while  the  dnU  orange  abdomen  is  black- 


Fig.  84. — Bombyliua  msjor. 

These  flies  are  to  be  seen  pausing  as  they  go  from  flower  to 
flower,  apparently  critical  in  their  selection.  They  do  not 
meddle  with  other  insects.  Throughout  the  family  the  body 
is  rather  short  and  stout,  the  outstretched  proboscis  quite 
equalling  it  in  length.  The  wings  of  the  Bombylidic  are  at  all 
times  kept  extended  by  the  insects.  One  genus,  Thereva,  ia 
suspected  to  have  predaceous  teudenciea.  The  larvte  follow 
the  habit  I  have  referred  to  in  several  families— that  is,  they 
lead  a  subterranean  life,  seeking  out  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
thought,  enemies  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  vegetarian,  but  rather  beneficial  as  parasites. — C. 


ANNESLEY  HALL, 


THE   RESIDENCE   OF  JOHN  CHAWOETH   MUSTERS,   ESQ. 

AxNESLEY  Hall  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  is  more  or  less  aaaociated  with  the 
name  of  Byron.  It  ia  only  two  milea  from  Newstead,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  poet,  and  a  little  beyond  the  latter 
place  eastward  of  Mansfield  is  Sherwood  Forest,  the  home  of 
the  redoubtable  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Hall  ia  a  handsome  and  spacious  mansion  of  ^reat  antiquity, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  restored  by  the  present  owner.  Even 
as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  was  given  to  Ralph 
Fitz. Hubert,  and  was  afterwards  possessed  for  many  gene- 
rations by  the  Annesleys,  whose  heiress  carried  it  by  marriage 
to  the  Chaworths  of  Wiverton,  whose  last  representative  mar- 
ried the  late  John  Musters,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1805. 

Half  an  hour's  ride  from  Nottingham  brings  us  to  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Linby,  intersected  by  the  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield  railway.  Here  are  to  be  found  ertme  old  monastic 
ruins,  which  bear  evidence  of  ita  having  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable religious  importance  several  centuries  ago,  and  pro- 
bably either  connected  with  the  priory  of  Newstead  or  the  one 
at  Lenten  near  Nottingham.    The  ancient  crosses  at  each  end 
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of  the  village  and  the  maypole  in  the  centre  carry  the  visitor 
back  in  imagination  to  times  long  gone  by. 

The  entrance  into  Annesley  Park  from  the  Nottingham  side 
is  from  the  latter  village,  and  the  drive  to  the  mansion  is  one 
of  an  imposing  character.  The  park  is  about  six  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  and  is  well  stocked  with  deer  and  Scotch  bullocks. 
The  long  avenue  of  trees  through  which  we  pass  possess  some 
rather  singular  associations,  for  formerly  the  trees  were  cut 
into  the  shape  of  dogs  and  bears,  but  they  have  long  been 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural  shape  :  hence  this  drive  is 
called  "  Dog  and  Bear  Lane."  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
Hall  is  through  an  archway  into  a  large  open  courtyard, 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  stables,  carriage  houses,  and 
other  outbuildings  ;  the  east  by  offices,  laundry,  dairy,  game 
larder,  &o. ;  and  the  south  side  is  open  to  the  park.  The  stable 
wall  is  covered  with  a  fine  sheet  of  Ivy,  out  as  trim  and  neat 
as  the  wall  on  which  it  is  growing.  In  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard is  a  large  fountain,  which  with  the  other  imposing  ap- 


pendages gives  the  place  an  aristocratic  appearance.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  Hall  is  an  ancient  little  church.  The  Facred 
edifice  is  overshadowed  by  broad-spreading  trees,  which  shed 
a  solemn  quietude  over  the  spot  where  "  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep."  As  wo  left  the  courtyard  I  noticed  just 
in  the  boundary  of  the  park  two  fine  specimens  of  Fern-leaved 
Alders.  From  the  front  door  round  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Hall  is  a  broad  border  filled  with  spring-flowering  plants  in 
the  ribbon  fashion,  consisting  chiefly  of  Daisies,  Crocuses, 
Polyanthuses,  Hepatioas,  Stachys  lanata,  Aubrietia,  Violas, 
and  Pansies. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  we  reach  the  bowling-green ;  it 
was  on  thia  beautiful  sward  that  Byron  during  his  visits  to 
Annesley  used  to  practise  pistol-shooting.  Another  double 
flight  of  steps  brings  us  to  the  upper  terrace,  from  which  we 
obtain  splendid  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  spot 
is  so  associated  with  historic  interest  that  it  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.    As  ia  seen  in  the  engraving  there  is  a 


I?ig.  85. — Annesley  hall. 


door  in  the  wall  between  the  flights  of  steps  leading  into  a 
cellar  underneath  the  terrace.  This  door  was  the  great  poet's 
favourite  target,  and  the  holes  made  by  the  bullets  still  remain. 
Some  years  ago,  as  it  was  fast  falling  to  decay,  when  Mr. 
Young,  the  head  gardener,  had  another  door  made  and  hung 
on  the  original  hinges,  and  the  old  bullet-holed  door  fastened 
to  it  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity. 

Resuming  our  position  on  the  upper  terrace  the  distant  land- 
scape stretches  before  the  eye  like  a  charming  panorama.  In 
the  distance  rise  majestically  the  hills  of  Mapperley,  Bestwood 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  nearer  Annesley 
is  Hacknall  Torkard,  famed  as  being  the  last  resting-place  of 
Byron.  As  we  contemplate  the  range  of  hills  which  lie  before 
us  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  those  lines  which  have  made 
the  hills  famous. 

"  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd ; 

Now  the  northern  tempests  warring. 

Howl  above  the  tufted  shade. 
"  Now  no  more  the  hours  beguiling. 

Former  favourite  haunts  I  see  ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  BmilinR 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me." 

The  front  of  the  terrace  is  ornamented  with  quaint  balus- 
trading,  and  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  the  broad  pavement 


has  the  appearance  of  living  festoons.  At  distances  of  about 
12  feet  there  are  projecting  pillars  built  of  the  same  material 
as  the  wall.  These  pillars  are  mounted  with  a  broad  cap  and 
finally  a  round  stone  ball.  Ivy  is  planted  at  the  back  of  the 
wall,  trained  over  these  caps  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
falls  in  the  centre  like  suspended  chains.  The  effect  produced 
by  what  I  must  call  the  "  Ivy  copings,"  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  very  pleasing.  At  each  side  of  the  pavement  there 
are  broad  borders  filled  with  spring-blooming  plants,  and  by 
the  time  that  these  notes  reach  your  readers  will  light  up  these 
ancient  terraces  with  their  simple  beauty. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  terrace  we  pass  down  a  large  flight 
of  steps,  and  leaving  the  Hall  behind  ns  we  pass  by  beds  of 
Rhododendrons,  with  some  venerable  Elms,  Limes,  and  Syca- 
mores in  the  rear.  Numerous  walks  intersect  the  pleasure 
ground,  and  in  places  where  the  surface  is  considerably  ele- 
vated the  walks  traverse  through  cuttings  about  5  or  G  feet 
deep.  Instead  of  the  grass  sloping  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
walks  the  sides  are  built  up  with  rockwork  with  large  cavities 
between  the  stones,  in  which  are  planted  Aubrietias,  Arabis, 
Iberis,  and  other  gay  spring  flowers.  As  we  pass  along  one 
of  these  walks  every  step  is  full  of  interest.  Several  very 
fine  evergreens  are  in  luxuriant  health,  such  as  Piuns  excelsa, 
70  feet  round  the  extremity  of  its  branches  and  25  feet  high  ; 
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Ced.ras  deodara,  70  in  circamference  and  25  feet  high;  a  very 
fine  Wellingtonii;  also  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  atlantica,  a  fine 
pyramid  of  Hodger'a  hybrid  Holly,  Thujopaia  boreaUs,  and 
Hemlock  Spraeea.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  we  come  to  an 
open  apace  from  which  other  walka  diverge  in  different  direc- 
tions. Here  ia  planted  in  the  centre  a  large  Wellingtonia  on 
a  high  mound,  with  a  bordering  of  Berberia  aquifolia.  Down 
a  namber  of  stepa  in  a  secluded  glen  I  noticed  what  formerly 
was  the  yillaga  well,  and  from  it  emerges  a  tiny  stream  which 
spread  out  between  bauks  of  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons, 
forming  a  miniature  lake.  The  ground  which  now  forms  these 
beautiful  shrubberies  not  long  ago  was  the  original  village  of 
Annesley,  and  some  of  the  trees  planted  by  our  grandsirea 
have  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  with  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  their  surroundings  Jlr.  Young  has  braught  them  in  as 
useful  ornaments. 

Turning  to  the  left  I  just  take  a  glance  up  one  of  the  long 
gladea  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  park  which  forms  the 
pinetum.  Near  the  iron  fence  is  a  long  line  of  Yews  planted 
about  20  feet  from  each  other.  It  is  intended  to  allow  the 
upper  branches  to  meet  and  form  a  series  of  living  arches.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  avenue  Pinuses  and  other  evergreens  are 
in  excellent  health,  perfect  pyramids  many  of  them,  with  the 
lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground.  Tlie  most  notable  are 
Pinusexcelsa,  P.  cembra,  P.  nobilis,  Cedars  of  sorts,  Arancaria 
imbricata,  Cupresaus  Lawsoniana,  and  large  Chinese  Junipers. 
Retracing  our  steps  and  passing  by  the  before-named  Wel- 
lingtonia along  another  rustic  walk,  we  come  to  the  spring 
flower  garden.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  Yew  hedge  i  feet  high. 
At  intervals  of  20  feet  the  Yews  are  allowed  to  grow  and  are 
cut  into  the  form  of  pyramids.  A  broad  border  12  feet  wide 
runs  all  round,  with  rockwork  at  the  back  for  Alpine  and 
similar  plants.  The  borders  were  planted  with  choice  Auri- 
culas, Myosotia,  and  the  most  popular  of  our  spring-flowering 
plants,  besides  a  good  collection  of  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and 
Pentsttmons.  I  very  much  regret  that  my  visit  was  on  the 
24th  of  March,  when  everything  exposed  to  the  wintry  elements 
was  suffering  from  the  severe  ordeal  they  had  just  passed 
through.  The  plants  used  for  the  embeUishment  of  this 
garden  might  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  when  in  their  fuU 
glory  must  be  seen  to  form  any  idea  of  their  exquisite  beauty. 
We  now  leave  this  interesting  scene — interesting  in  more 
respects  than  one  ;  for  who  of  ua  that  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  life  can  look  on  a  spring  flower  garden  without  calling  to 
mind  those  happy  days  of  boyhood  when  we  planted  our  firat 
Daisies  and  Primroses  on  the  little  plots  of  ground  by  the  old 
house  at  home  ?  As  we  leave  this  spot  of  pleasant  associations 
we  travel  towards  the  kitchen  garden.  This  is  separated  from 
the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  broad  belt  of  grass  with  a  gravel 
walk  in  the  centre  10  feet  wide.  On  the  right  there  ia  a  Yew 
hedge  4  feet  high,  with  pyramids  25  feet  apart  and  about 
12  feet  high. 

Passing  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates  we  come  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  ia  two  acres  inside  the  walla  and  one  acre  outside, 
and  the  orchard  is  three  acres  and  a  half.  The  pleasure 
grounds  including  the  terraces  are  fourteen  acres.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  divided  into  four  squares,  and  the  walls  are  flanked 
with  a  border  about  14  feet  wide.  It  ia  surrounded  with  well- 
built  walls  except  the  east  end,  which  is  partly  iron  palisad- 
ing. The  walls  are  all  furnished  with  useful  fruit  trees — fine 
examples  of  skilful  training.  The  wall  with  west  aspect  is 
covered  with  Pearson  the  Quince  and  trained  in  the  horizontal 
form.  The  first  half  of  the  north  wall  is  covered  with  Red 
Currants,  and  the  border  is  planted  with  Raspberries.  The 
other  half  is  occupied  with  Morello  Cherries,  and  the  border 
with  Red  Warrington  Gooseberries.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe  the  whole  border,  including  the  wall,  is  covered  with  nets, 
which  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  depredations  of  birds  and 
prolongs  the  season  of  desserts.  The  wall  with  east  aspect 
had  the  lower  half  planted  with  Pears,  and  the  upper  half 
Plums  and  Cherries  trained  in  the  fan  form.  Among  the 
Plums  were  some  fine  trees  of  Washington  Green  Gage  and 
Golden  Drop.  On  the  south  wall  are  the  vineries,  105  feet 
long.  To  the  west  of  these  there  are  Peaches  of  sorts ;  but 
the  late  winters  have  considerably  damaged  the  trees,  which 
prove  the  need  of  glaaa  coverings  for  these  tender  fruits  in 
this  our  variable  climate.  The  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the 
vineries  is  devoted  to  Apricots. 

The  vineiiss  are  .35  feet  long  each,  lean-to's,  and  about 
18  feet  wide.  The  first  house  ia  filled  with  Black  Hamburgha, 
the  fruit  just  set  and  swelling-olT  a  useful  crop.  The  second 
house  is  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Vine  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 


and  one  of  Chasselas  Musque.  The  Tines  were  just  breaking, 
and  from  their  vigorous  appearance  gave  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  The  Vines  in  the  third  house,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe'a  and  Black  Hamburgh.  These 
houses,  like  many  others  at  thia  season,  were  doing  double 
duty,  for  they  contained  thousands  of  bedding  plants,  which 
will  be  used  by-and-by  for  the  decoration  of  the  terraces. 

Round  the  kitchen-garden  walka  are  some  fine  Apples  and 
Pears  trained  as  pyramids,  which  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
In  the  rear  of  the  garden  is  a  large  Mushroom  house  with 
beds  in  full  bearing  ;  also  rooms  for  young  men,  potting-sheds, 
(fee.  There  is  also  a  useful  epan-roofed  house  which  answers 
many  purposes.  Besides  a  collection  of  Ferns,  the  house  con- 
tains pot  Vines  in  good  condition  started  about  November. 
Another  space  is  devoted  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  subjects  aU  appeared  at  home 
and  in  excellent  health.  Mr.  Young,  besides  having  the  care 
of  the  gardens,  has  the  management  of  the  home  farm,  which 
is  several  hundreds  of  acres.  1  did  not  go  over  the  latter,  but 
every  part  of  the  gardens  bore  testimony  of  consummate  skill 
and  ability.  Mr.  Young's  cottage  is  situated  at  the  east  angle 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  is  for  size,  convenience,  and  ac- 
commodation a  model  gardener's  dwelling.  Mr.  Young  was 
not  only  exceedingly  courteous,  but  spared  no  pains  to  point 
out  all  objects  of  interest. — R. 


REPORT  ON  RED  AND  WHITE   CURRANTS 
FRUITED  AT  CHISWICK  1875. 

Thehe  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  fruita  in  ordinary  cultivation 
in  thia  country  in  which  ao  much  confusion  exieta  in  regard  to 
their  nomenclature  or  their  distinctive  merits  as  in  that  of 
Currants.  Names  exist  in  plentiful  variety,  but  the  fruits 
of  all  the  kinds  are  very  similar,  so  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  The  varieties  may  vary  to  some 
extent  as  to  the  size  of  the  bunches,  berries,  their  colour, 
cropping  qualities,  &a. ;  but  as  these  are  considerably  affected 
by  cultivation,  situation,  &e.,  their  comparative  and  distinctive 
merits  can  only  be  ascertained  when  all  the  varieties  are 
grown  together  under  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  collection,  consisting  of  forty-five  reputed  distinct  va- 
rieties, was  got  together  from  various  quarters,  and  represents 
the  most  of  the  names  to  be  met  with  in  English  nurseries 
and  a  few  of  the  French.  Altogether  there  exist  about  sixty 
distinct  names  as  applied  to  the  Red  Currants  and  about  fifteen 
to  the  White,  so  that  the  remainder  have  to  be  collected  and 
described. 

The  claasification  is  baaed  chiefly  on  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  their  foliage,  habit  of  growth,  &c.  "Thia  is  very  de- 
cided, distinct,  and  easily  to  be  recognised.  The  typical  names 
adopted  may  not  in  every  instance  be  correct,  but  the  varieties 
given  as  synonyms  are  all  identical  the  one  with  the  other  as 
they  have  been  received  by  the  Society.  There  ia  no  means  of 
distinguishing  any  of  the  varieties  by  their  fruit  alone. 

BEDS. 

1.  Red  Dctch  .>i/;i.s-..  Fertile,  Fertile  d'Angleterre,  Fertile 
de  Palluau,  Fertile  de  Bertin,  La  Hative,  Hative  de  Bertin, 
Bertin  No.  9,  Belle  de  St.  GUles,  Chenonceanx,  Grosse  Rouge 
de  Boulogne,  Queen  Victoria,  Red  Grape]  .—This  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  most  abundant  bearer,  and 
ripening  early.  The  bunches  are  long,  and  the  berries  large, 
full,  and  juicy,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf 
and  somewhat  slender  habit  of  growth,  never  attaining  a  large 
size.  The  leaves  broad  and  flat,  deep  green,  having  a  sort  of 
metallic  glaucous  hue,  which  renders  it  in  appearance  quite 
distinct.  The  synonyms  here  given  are  all  referable  to  this 
one  variety,  and  which  is  the  one  generally  grown  and  known 
in  this  country  as  the  Red  Dutch. 

2.  Knight's  Large  Red  ^-i/jis..  Knight's  Sweet  Red,  Goliath, 
Fielder's  Red,  Palmer's  Late  Red,  Pitmaston  Red,  Pitmaston 
Prolific,  Large  Sweet  Red,  Bertin  No.  1,  Dancer's  Selected]. — 
This  variety  ia  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Red  Dutch.  It  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer.  The  bunches  are  long  and  produced 
in  immense  clusters.  Berries  of  medium  size,  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  plant  is  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  the  shoots 
growing  mostly  erect.  Leaves  pale  green,  rather  small,  some- 
what deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.  Thia  variety  is 
the  one  in  most  general  cultivation  in  the  market  gardens 
around  London,  having  probably  been  selected  for  its  fine 
vigorous  constitution.    Messrs.  Krelage  of  Haarlem  sent  fruit- 
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ing  branches  of  this  variety  as  the  true  Red  Dutoh  Currant  as 
grown  in  Holland. 

3.  Old  Red  [«'/«.,  Rouge  Commun]  .—This  greatly  resembles 
the  preceding.  The  plant  is  of  most  robust  growth,  but  a 
poor  cropper  and  with  small  berries.  It  is  most  probably  the 
original  stock  from  which  Knight's  Large  Red,  the  present 
common  variety,  has  been  selected. 

4.  Red  Cheery  [si/n.,  La  Versaillaiae  J  .—The  berries  of  this 
variety  are  very  large  and  handsome,  almost  like  small  Cherries  ; 
but  they  are  produced  very  sparingly,  the  bunches  frequently 
consisting  of  only  one  berry,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  berries 
on  a  plant.  The  plant  is  of  a  gross  spreading  habit  of  growth. 
The  shoots  pale,  very  gross.  Leaves  very  large,  broad,  deep 
green.  It  is  unsuited  for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground,  as 
the  shoots  from  their  gross  nature  break  ofi  so  easily,  and  so  no 
plant  is  formed.  The  buds  do  not  break  freely  after  pruning. 
Grown  against  a  wall  it  is  more  satisfactory. 

5.  HonoaTON  Seedling  [syns.,  Houghton  Castle,  Orange- 
field]  . — This  is  a  late  variety.  The  berries  of  medium  size,  deep 
red,  and  rather  acid.  Bunches  long,  produced  in  very  thick 
clusters.  A  most  abundant  cropper.  The  plant  is  of  a  very 
robust,  close-growing,  sturdy,  stubby  habit,  very  rarely  pro- 
ducing long  shoots.  The  leaves  are  small,  deep  dark  green, 
somewhat  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.  Very  dis- 
tinct. This  variety  from  its  close  compact  habit  of  growth 
and  sturdy  constitution  is  very  suitable  for  growing  in  exposed 
situations  and  for  training  as  an  espalier  or  pyramid. 

C.  GoNDOOiN  [syns.,  Raby  Castle,  May's  Victoria,  Imperials 
Rouge,  HoUande  ix  grappes  longues] . — This  is  a  remarkably 
strong-growing  late  variety.  The  bunches  are  very  long. 
Berries  large  or  above  medium,  of  a  bright  red  colour  with  a 
sharp  acidity.  As  a  bearer  it  is  only  medium.  The  plant  is 
of  a  most  robust  growth,  soon  forming  large  bushes.  Shoots 
strong,  reddish.  Leaves  large,  dark  green,  with  reddish  vein- 
ings,  Mat,  deeply  cut,  very  showy,  and  very  distinct.  The 
flowers  have  also  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
Currants  to  ripen  and  hang  well  on  the  plants  afterwards. 
The  plant  from  its  strong  vigorous  growth  is  very  suitable  for 
growing  as  standards  or  large  bushes. 

7.  Vehbiers  Eodge. — This  appears  to  be  a  compact  dwarf- 
growing  form  of  the  Gondouin. 

8.  Mallow-leaved  [syn.,  New  Sweet  Red]. — This  is  a 
strong-growing  late  variety.  Bunches  long.  Berries  small,  of 
a  pale  red  colour.  Late  in  ripening  and  a  somewhat  poor 
cropper.  The  plant  is  of  very  distinct  appearance,  strong, 
tall-growing,  with  pale  shoots.  Leaves  large,  flat,  soft,  downy 
like  a  Mallow,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  sometimes  like  the  Black 
Currant. 

9.  Laced-leaved  [syns.,  Large  Sweet  Red,  Large  Red, 
d'HoUande  a  feuille  bordee]. — A  fine,  compact-growing,  bushy 
variety.  Bunches  of  a  medium  size.  Berries  medium,  of  a 
pale  red  colour.  A  most  abundant  bearer.  Shoots  dark, 
spreading.  Leaves  dark  green  with  a  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
greater  portion,  more  especially  those  in  the  shade,  having  a 
narrow  silver  lacing  or  border,  giving  the  plants  a  slight 
variegatad  appearance.    A  very  excellent  good-habited  variety. 

10.  Cut-leaved  isy7is.,  Feuille  laciniee,  Eyatt  Nova]. — 
Plant  of  somewhat  slender  spreading  growth.  Bunches  of 
medium  size.  Berries  small,  of  a  pale  red.  A  very  poor 
oropper.  Leaves  small,  deeply  cut,  or  laciniated  and  pointed, 
rendering  it  very  distinct  in  appearance. 

11.  Variegated  [syn.,  Feuille  panachije]. — This  is  a  varie- 
gated-leaved form  of  the  common  Red.  A  poor  cropper.  The 
leaves  are  prettily  variegated  on  their  appearance  in  spring, 
but  soon  become  dull  and  dingy. 

12.  STKiPED-FKniTED. — This  in  appearance  resembles  the 
common  Red.  Berries  smaU,  pale  in  colour,  with  one  or  two 
darker  stripes,  rather  pretty.  A  very  poor  cropper.  The 
Gloire  des  Sablons  is  stated  to  be  a  White  variety,  prettily 
striped  with  red.  At  Chiswick  it  proved  the  same  as  Gon- 
douin. 

13.  Champagne  [syn.,  Conleur  de  Chair]. — This  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  berries,  which  are  pale 
flesh,  and  their  sweet  flavour  being  exactly  similar  to  the 
White  varieties.  Bunches  short.  Berries  small.  The  plant 
is  of  dwarf  bushy  habit  and  robust.  Leaves  broad,  flat,  having 
the  appearance  of  the  Red  Dutch.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer. 
A  desirable  variety. 

WHITES. 

14.  Coasiox  White  [syn.,  Blanche  Commun]. — Plant  of 
dwarf  bushy  habit.  Leaves  small,  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in 
their  appearance.    Bunches  small ;  berries  small. 


15.  WiLMOT'a  Large  White  [s?/n.,  Blanche  d'Angleterre] . — 
Plant  of  free  somewhat  erect  growth.  Leaves  large,  flat.  Bunch 
of  medium  size.     Berries  large,  white.     A  good  cropper. 

16.  White  Dctcii  [syn.,  IJlanche  d'HoUande].  —  Plant, 
leaves,  &c.,  of  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  Red  Dutch 
—dwarf,  compact,  bushy.  Bunches  large ;  berries  large  or 
very  large,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  very  fine,  juicy,  and 
sweet.    A  great  cropper. — A.  F.  Babbon. 


DO  RABBITS  EAT  LILIUMS  ? 
My  experience  U  that  rabbits  do  eat  Liliums.  Here  they 
most  assuredly  did,  but  had  not  long  the  chance,  as  we  put  a 
rabbit  wire  across  the  part  of  the  garden  where  the  Lily  beds 
were.  My  man  says  thoy  principally  fancied  L.  auratum.  My 
recollection  is  that  L.  longiflorum,  as  being  the  earliest  Lily, 
was  their  favourite. — George  F.  Wilson. 

Rabbits  are  curious  animals  and  hard  to  understand.  In 
one  place  they  will  eat  of  vegetation  that  in  other  places  is 
left  untouched.  I  have  never  known  them  eat  Rhododendrons, 
but  Mr.  Robson  has  stated  that  he  has  known  these  shrubs  to 
be  destroyed  by  rabbits.  I  know  of  a  large  collection  of 
white  Lilies,  L.  candidum,  where  rabbits  abound,  but  the 
Lilies  are  never  touched.  I  obtained  some  of  these  Lilies  and 
planted  them,  and  these  the  rabbits  almost  destroyed.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  rather  than  their  taste,  for 
in  after  years  they  left  the  Lilies  uniDJured.  I  know  a  shrub- 
bery which  is  infested  with  rabbits,  and  in  that  shrubbery  are 
large  clumps  of  the  old  kinds  of  Lilies— bulbiferum  and  chalce- 
donicum— which  are  never  injured  ;  but  probably  if  these  were 
removed  and  replanted  they  would  be  nibbled  by  the  rabbits. 
Where  rabbits  are  numerous  and  Lilies  are  desired  it  will  be 
safe  to  protect  the  plants  for  at  least  a  year,  and  after  that  I 
think  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  their  being  eaten  by 
rabbits.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  L.  auratum  in  a  rabbit- 
infested  district. — A  Forester. 


RHODODENDRON?. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  and  letters  on 
these  charming  shrubs  which  have  appeared  in  our  Journal, 
and  I  write  to  ask  if  Mr.  Luckhurst  and  any  of  your  readers 
will  make  a  selection  of  the  varieties  which  they  think  the 
best.  There  are  such  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  in  culti- 
vation that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  best.  I  have  a 
fair  collection,  but  should  like  to  add  to  it. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Robson's  guide  as  to  the  soil  wherever  the 
Foxglove  abounds  being  suitable  for  the  Rhododendrons,  per- 
fectly safe  to  follow.  I  quite  agree  with  him  also  that  composts 
as  a  rule  are  a  mistake.  I  tried  the  very  pond  mud  he  men- 
tions, and  my  plants  refused  to  thrive  in  it ;  but  when  they 
were  planted  between  the  standard  Roses  they  did  splendidly. 
I  have  found  also  a  north  border  suit  them  very  well. 

These  shrubs  are  becoming,  and  deservedly  so,  most  popular. 
With  me  Azaleas  and  even  Camellias  do  out  of  doors,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  former  are  small,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 

[A  dozen  early  kinds  affording  a  succession  of  flowers  from 
January  to  May  m  favourable  seasons  are  Dauricum,  pale 
purple;  Dauricum  atrovirens,  purple;  Prasoox  superbum,  a 
hybrid  flowering  in  February  and  March.  It  has  been  very 
fine  this  season  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Casson  out  on  Thorn 
Moor,  near  Doncaster— a  sufficient  severe  test  of  its  hardiness. 
Mnemosyne  Caucasicum  grandiflorum,  March  and  April; 
Varium,  deep  pink  ;  Altaclarense,  scarlet ;  Soliel  d'Austerlitz, 
bright  scarlet;  Blanc  Superb, white;  Empress  Eugenie, white; 
Limbatum,  delicate  rose  margined  with  carmine;  Broughtoni, 
rosy  crimson;  Pictum,  blush  white-spotted. 

Two  dozen  mid-season  and  late  kinds  are  Alarm,  white  with 
a  margin  of  bright  scarlet,  very  long  foUage— a  brilliant  and 
striking  variety  ;  Purity,  a  fine  kind  with  delicate  white  flowers  ; 
Due  de  Brabant,  yellowish  white,  red  spots,  fine  trusses  ;  Nero, 
dark  purple-spotted,  compact  growth— a  very  free-flowering 
kind  ;  Titian,  rosy  scarlet ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  very  fine  white ; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  bright  purple  with  white  centre; 
Atrosanguineum,  deep  red,  very  free-flowering;  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathoart,  Ught  crimson,  spotted  with  chocolate;  Bouquet  de 
Flore,  a  profusion  of  spotted  crimson  flowers,  very  large  trusses  ; 
Blandyanum,  rosy  crimson  ;  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  rich  purple; 
Nigreecens,  dark  purple ;  Maculatnm  nigrum,  dark  rose-spotted  ; 
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Vandyke,  a  very  fine  free-flowering  crimson  kind;  Barclay- 
anum,  a  splendid  variety  with  deep  rich  crimson  flowers; 
Hogarth,  scarlet;  John  Waterer,  deep  crimson,  very  distinct 
and  excellent ;  Hireutum,  a  dwarf  late  kind  with  pretty  crimson 
flowers ;  Eoseam  grandiflorum,  deep  rose ;  Bifida,  rose  flowers, 
spotted  ;  John  Spencer,  rose,  with  a  deep  pink  margin ;  Stella, 
rose,  spotted  ;  Concessum,  pink. 

Those  kinds  which  flower  very  early  should  have  sheltered 
positions.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  an  occasional  niche 
formed  with  other  evergreens  along  the  front  of  shrubbery 
borders,  imparting  a  brightness,  life,  and  beauty  that  is  most 
desirable  among  hardy  shrabs  so  early  in  the  year.— Edwabd 

LUCKHUKST.] 

THE  BLANKNEY  MARROW  PEA. 
_  A  GENTLEMAN  having  three  estates  and  nearly  twenty  acres  of 
kitchen  gardens  in  the  charge  of  able  gardeners  considers  the 
Blankney  Marrow  the  most  delicious  Pea  in  cultivation.  The 
gentleman  is  a  great  patron  of  gardening,  and  especially  of 
vegetable-growing,  and  takes  careful  note  of  the  qualities  of  all 
vegetables  that  are  provided  for  his  table.  In  his  gardens  all 
the  new  Peas  have  been  cultivated,  and  his  testimony  is  there- 
fore worth  recording.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  other  judges 
have  not  considered  this  Pea  superior,  if  equal,  to  some  others  ; 
but  that  it  is  steadily  rising  in  popularity  is  pretty  clear  by 
the  demands  for  seed  that  cannot  be  easily  supplied. 

This  is  known  as  the  Grotto,  Mossy-podded,  and  AustraUan 
Pea.  It  IS  a  green  Marrow  growing  6  to  7  feet  high,  the  pods 
being  covered  with  a  rough  excrescence  ;  the  peas  are  medium- 
sized,  and  the  pods  are  well  filled.  It  is  a  late  and  mildew- 
resisting  Pea,  and  sown  at  the  present  time  will  yield  useful 
produce  in  the  autumn. 

This  is  a  distinct  Pea  of  disputed  merit,  and  any  other  testi- 
mony regarding  it  would  be  instructive.— Clebicus. 

KILN  DUST  AS  A  MANURE. 

My  experience  in  Potato-growing  with  many  different  kinds 
of  manure  is  singularly  like  that  detailed  by  "  J.  M."  on 
page  273.  My  conclusions  are  also  similar  to  those  of  "J.M.," 
that  kiln  dust  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures  for 
Potatoes  that  can  be  applied.  I  have  made  numerous  and 
careful  experiments  in  Potato  culture,  and  have  tested  various 
manures.  These  experiments  have  extended  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  consequently  in  seasons  widely  differing  from  each 
other;  yet,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  driest  of  seasons,  no 
manures  have  given  such  satisfactory  results  as  farmyard 
manure  dug  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  kiln  dust 
applied  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  planting  the  Potatoes. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  value  of  kiln  dust  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  of  a 
brewer.  The  soil  naturally  was  poor,  and  in  it  the  Potatoes 
were  always  cankered  and  unsightly,  and  the  Onions  were 
generally  devoured  by  the  grub.  Kiln  dust  was  then  applied 
freely,  and  in  a  few  years  no  garden  could  produce  better  and 
cleaner  crops.  I  obtained  some  of  the  dust,  and  tried  it  with 
various  other  manures  in  the  kitchen  garden,  then  under  my 
charge.  Its  effects  were  so  satisfactory  that  my  employer  at 
once  adopted  its  use  on  a  largo  scale  in  the  field  culture  of 
Potatoes. 

The  first  application  was  made  on  about  an  acre  of  York 
Regents,  and  the  produce  from  this  acre  was  more  than  one- 
third  greater  in  value  than  the  acres  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
Potatoes  were  larger,  better,  and  more  free  from  disease  than 
were  the  crops  that  had  no  dressing  of  kiln  dust. 

Its  extensive  use  on  the  same  farm  with  Potatoes  and  other 
crops  has  proved  its  undoubted  value,  for  it  has  now  been 
freely  used  for  several  years.  It  has  been  applied  to  graas 
land  and  cereals  with  uniform  good  results,  so  good  that  the 
quality  of  Barley  from  the  farm  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Bass  to  be  the  best  that  has  come  under  his 
notice,  and  for  which  a  considerably  higher  prioe  has  been 
given  than  for  any  other  samples  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
the  same  with  Potatoes.  Their  quality  commands  tho  appro- 
bation of  all  who  use  them,  and  the  reputation  of  the  grower 
has  spread  far  beyond  a  merely  local  character. 

When  I  state  that  this  farm  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  sufficient  will  be  said 
both  as  to  its  sound  management  and  of  the  proved  value  of 
kiln  dust  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes  and  other  crops.  I  state 
this  in  order  to  submit  that  the  experiments  with  kiln  dust 


have  not  been  on  a  limited  scale.  Its  good  effects  on  the  farm 
have  corresponded  with  its  good  effects  in  the  garden.  In  the 
garden  it  has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  crops,  not  excepting 
the  flower  beds  and  Vine  border ;  and  I  can  say  now  what  for 
obvious  reasons  I  could  not  say  before,  that  not  many  gardens 
produce  more  satisfactory  crops  of  Grapes,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables than  the  garden  at  Branston. 

But  the  most  conclusive  results  in  favour  of  kiln  dust  have 
been  afforded  by  Potatoes.  For  these  crops  it  has  been  spread 
in  the  rows  at  the  rata  of  about  a  ton  per  acre  when  the  Pota- 
toes have  been  planted,  and  I  have  never  known  it  fail  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  in  a  substantial  manner.  It 
failed,  as  everything  else  failed,  in  averting  disease  in  the 
unpropitious  seaso'n  of  1872,  but  even  in  that  year  incompar- 
ably the  most  valuable  crop  of  Potatoes  in  a  parish  of 
four  thousand  acres  was  a  piece  of  Paterson's  Victoria  grown 
by  the  aid  of  kiln  dust. — J.  Wright,  Late  Gardener  to 
the  Hon,  A,  L.  Melville. 


VIOLETS. 

Never  before  this  year  have  I  seen  Violets  so  fine  as  they 
have  been  with  me  in  frames  and  promise  to  be  outdoors,  for 
as  yet  we  have  had  no  blooms  in  the  beds  outdoors  other  than 
of  Czar  and  Victoria  Regina,  both  of  which  we  had  during  the 
last  week  in  March,  the  weather  being  most  unfavourable  for 
them  up  to  the  close  of  that  mouth.  So  uncertain  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  Violets  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
and  the  greater  uncertainty  of  their  doing  well  in  pots,  that 
the  advantages  offered  by  planting  them  out  in  frames  are 
found  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blooms.  The  plants 
should  be  planted  in  rich  soil  at  convenient  distances  apart, 
and  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 

I  have  grown  most  it  not  all  kinds  of  Violets,  and  am  now 
reduced  to  three  kinds  for  certainty  of  gathering  from  day  to 
day  for  a  lengthened  period.  A  frame,  or  rather  pit,  30  feet 
long  and  4  feet  wide — a  lean-to  against  a  greenhouse — is  filled 
in  September  with  Victoria  Regina,  and  from  thence  up  to 
March  inclusive  we  have  an  abundance  of  deep  blue,  large, 
very  fragrant  Violets,  and  with  capital  stalks.  At  the  same 
time  we  fill  apit  with  Neapolitans,  double,  sky-blue,  which  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  we  having  had  since  September  and  now 
have  abundance  of  this  sweetest  of  all  Violets.  The  variety 
Davoniensis  is  certainly  very  sweet,  but  what  is  it  but  the 
single  Neapolitan  ?  Or  what  is  Blandyana  than  a  double 
Neapolitan?  I  have  fished  for  and  hooked  at  last  the  true 
Neapolitan  from  Florencs.  It  is  very  superior  to  the  old  kind. 
This  kind  from  Florence  is  freer  ia  growth,  is  not  prone  to 
throw  out  numerous  wiry  runners,  is  twice  as  strong,  has 
blooms  twice  the  sizs  of  the  old  kind  and  deeper  in  colour, 
has  stalks  of  such  a  length  as  to  allow  of  the  blooms  being 
bunched,  and  it  blooms  from  September  (I  had  blooms  last 
year  in  August)  up  to  May. 

Then  we  have  another  pit  like  the  other  two  filled  with 
Qaeen  of  Violets,  double  white,  which  blooms  in  February 
and  continues  to  the  close  of  April.  On  account  of  colour 
King  of  Violets  and  Double  Russian  have  a  place.  They  have 
short  stalks,  and  flower  in  February  and  March. 

If  there  are  any  Violets  exoelliog  these  three — Victoria 
Regina,  Neapolitan,  and  Qaeen  of  Violets,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  they  are.  I  have  several  other  kinds — amongst 
them,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  raiser.  Prince  Consort, 
which  has  a  round  leaf  more  like  Czar  than  Victoria  Regina, 
is  not  so  disposed  to  produce  suckers  as  Czar,  both  Prince 
Consort  and  Victoria  being  more  given  to  runners  than 
suckers.  Hence  the  plants  are  not  weakened  by  growth  from 
the  stems.  The  blooms,  being  very  much  stouter  in  stalk,  have 
greater  substance  of  petal,  being  rounded  like  a  Pansy  and  far 
advanced  in  size  towards  one.  Victoria  Regina  is  of  the 
deepest  blue  or  purple,  but  Prince  Consort  is  paler  in  colour — 
a  shaded  blue-purple.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  in  a  pit  with 
Victoria  Regina,  and  it  grows'  equally  well,  commencing  bloom- 
ing in  late  summer  and  continuing  through  the  winter,  longer 
by  a  fortnight  than  Victoria  Regina,  upon  which  it  is  a  decided 
advance — lessened  foliage  turned  into  redundancy  of  bloom. 
Its  fragrance  is  of  the  finest  kind — not  so  powerful  as  in  some, 
but  a  come-again  sweetness  that  knows  no  cloy.  It  is  of  the 
first  to  bloom  outdoors,  and  is  the  finest  of  all  single-flowered 
Violets.  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  raiser  setting  so  high  a  value 
upon  its  merits  and  not  letting  it  out  until  he  feels  himself 
satisfied  as  to  remuneration. 
I  have  before  stated  how  we  grow  Violets,  but  I  may  briefly 
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recapitulate.  When  the  plants  go  ont  of  bloom  the  lights  are 
removed,  and  iu  a  fortnight  the  plants  are  taken  up  and 
divided  into  aa  many  parts  as  they  have  crowns,  each  division 
having  a  portion  of  root.  They  are  planted  oat  on  a  north 
border  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  that  distance  asunder  in  the 
rows;  bat  Neapolitan,  Double  Purple  or  Russian,  with  Queen 
of  Violets,  are  only  allowed  9  inches  in  the  rows.  They  are 
well  watered  and  attended  to  until  established,  and  the  future 
treatment  consists  in  removing  all  runners  as  tbey  appear,  with 
weeds  as  they  show  themselves.  The  ground  in  which  they 
are  planted  is  well  manured  and  deeply  dug  in  autumn,  and  is 
forked  over  prior  to  planting  in  spring,  a  dressing  of  lime 
being  applied  prior  to  planting  and  forking. 

So  soon  as  the  outdoor  plants  have  flowered  we  divide  them 
and  make  fresh  beds,  four  rows  of  plants  in  a  4-feet  bed,  the 
plants  being  a  foot  distance  apart  for  Victoria  Regina,  and 
9  inches  for  Neapolitan,  Doable  Russian,  &c.  No  addition  but 
water  until  established,  the  runners  and  weeds  are  removed, 
and  a  slight  top-dressing  in  autumn  of  partially  decayed  leaves. 
Cocoa-nut  refuse  would  no  doubt  answer  better,  but  the  cost 
of  transit  is  against  our  using  it.  The  outdoor  plants  follow 
the  frame  plants  ;  and  though  we  have  kept  the  beds  a  second 
year  we  attain  a  better  result  by  beds  fresh  planted  annually. 

The  pits  have  about  6  inches  of  rubble  for  drainage,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  drain,  for  it  is  useless  making  a  hole  in 
clay  and  putting  stones  at  the  bottom  for  drainage  if  there  be 
no  means  of  the  water  percolating  through  the  drainage  pass- 
ing away.  It  is  simply  making  a  hole  to  hold  water.  Upon 
the  rabble  is  placed  G  to  8  inches  of  turfy  loam  three  parts, 
and  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal 
parts,  the  whole  well  mixed.  The  plants  are  taken  np  with 
balls  and  planted  rather  (irmly  and  about  it  inches  apart,  or  so 
that  they  just  touch,  neither  crowding  nor  wasting  any  room, 
having  after  planting  a  thorough  soaking  of  wa^er,  none  being 
given  during  the  winter ;  bat  the  soil  is  examined  in  early 
November,  and  if  at  all  dry  a  thorough  watering  is  given,  no 
more  being  required  until  February  or  March.  The  lights  are 
not  put  on  until  frosts  occur,  and  when  once  they  are  put  on 
are  not  again  withdrawn  altogether  until  spring ;  but  when- 
ever the  thermometer  is  from  35"  to  40°  the  lights  are  drawn 
down  about  G  inches,  when  50°  a  foot  or  more,  and  when  frost 
prevails  they  are  kept  close.  About  a  month  after  planting 
all  decayed  and  yellow  leaves  are  removed,  and  charcoal  pass- 
ing a  half-inch  sieve  sprinkled  over  the  plants.  A  gentle 
brushing  of  the  leaves  with  the  hand  will  remove  any  charcoal 
resting  upon  them.  In  spring  water  is  given  to  keep  moist. — 
G.  Abbey. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA,  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

KITCHEN    OABDEN. 

If  the  soil  early  in  the  season  should  not  be  iu  so  good  a  state 
as  is  wished,  it  is  advisable  in  many  cases  to  delay  the  work  of 
sowing  for  a  short  time,  because  if  seed  is  committed  to  the 
ground  when  the  soil  is  in  a  friable  and  dry  condition  it  gains 
such  a  favourable  start  as  to  soon  make  up  for  a  few  days'  delay ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  delays  are  dangerous,  for  we  must 
consider  that  as  everything  grown  requires  a  stated  time  to 
develope  itself,  the  first  favourable  chance  must  be  taken  to  put 
in  the  crops.  In  order  to  provide  for  proper  successions  of 
vegetables  frequent  sowings  must  be  made.  When  sowing  small 
beds  of  seed,  if  the  soil  should  not  be  iu  the  best  of  condition, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  work-in  a  little  dry  soil  in  order  to  secure 
its  free  working.  I  deem  this  very  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Carrots,  the  main  crop  of  which  should  be  sown  now,  the  seed 
being  of  a  peculiar  shape,  with  so  many  hairy-like  bristles  in 
them,  that  the  soil  is  apt  not  to  close  round  the  seed  sufiiciently 
to  insure  its  quick  germination.  Some  of  my  earUest  Peas  have 
rotted  in  the  ground  instead  of  coming  up,  particularly  Sutton's 
Emerald  Gem  and  Laxton's  Alpha,  while  Kentish  Invicta  and 
Sutton's  Ringleader  are  growing  strong  and  have  come  up  well. 
Take  care  to  sow  plenty  of  Bath  Cos  and  Paris  Cos  Lettuces ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  all  such  sowings  are  best  made 
in  drills  and  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  after  being  thinned 
out.  They  then  grow  into  more  bulk  during  the  hot  weather  of 
summer.  Where  vegetables  have  to  be  sent  to  London  in  the 
season  a  small  Lettuce  is  not  worth  much  after  being  shorn  of 
its  outside  leaves  after  travelling.  I  like  to  send  all  salading  in 
small  baskets  and  separated  from  the  heavy  vegetables. 

It  is  time  to  see  about  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  I  advise 
for  the  early  crop  that  they  should  be  sown  under  a  hand-light 
of  good  soil,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  a  warm  spot  of  rich 
soil.  I  do  not  think  that  they  crop  so  heavily  thus  treated,  but 
as  they  are  wanted  as  early  as  possible  this  must  not  hinder. 
Sion  House  and  Newington  Wonder  are  excellent  sorts.  Sow 
the  Musselburgh  Leek,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera  and  early  Dutch 


Turnip.  It  is  rather  early  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet,  but 
a  little  may  be  sown  for  early  use,  though  some  plants  may 
run  to  seed.  Haud-glassos  may  now  bo  removed  from  Cauli- 
flowers, and  they  will  come  in  for  other  crops.  Sow  also  the 
main  crop  of  Celery  in  a  frame  near  the  glass,  to  be  afterwards 
pricked  out  on  a  border.  Somo  sow  the  main  crop  in  March, 
but  I  have  never  found  there  was  much  advantage  in  that ;  of 
coarse  for  very  early  use  a  little  seed  must  be  sown  early, 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

About  here  Apricots  are  setting  freely,  and  if  the  weather 
allows  them  to  swell-off  there  will  be  some  to  spare  for  preserv- 
ing iu  the  green  state,  but  at  present  they  are  looking  more 
yellow  than  usual.  The  young  growth  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines is  coming  on  fast;  it  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  disbud  a  little.  Disbudding  must  be  done 
carefully  and  at  difierent  times.  Take  care  that  the  green  fly 
does  not  gain  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the  young  shoots,  for  if 
mischief  is  done  so  early  it  is  not  easy  to  remedy  it. 

In  vineries  where  the  fruit  is  well  set  take  care  that  the 
thinning  is  done  in  time,  and  the  young  growing  shoots  stopped- 
in  twice  or  thrice  this  month.  The  heat  must  not  be  less  than 
65"  at  night,  and  up  to  75°  or  80°  by  sun  heat  in  the  day,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  added  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  not 
syringed  over  the  fruit  if  a  good  bloom  is  wanted.  'The  inside 
borders  must  be  well  watered,  sometimes  with  liquid  manure, 
and  if  the  outside  roots  are  well  protected  do  not  remove  it  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  fruit,  but  the  late-house  borders  may  be 
treated  differently. 

FLOWER   GAEDEN. 

My  Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  several  other  half-ha.rdy 
plants  intended  for  the  summer  bedding  are  all  planted-out  in  a 
prepared  bed  of  soil.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  alterations  in 
the  garden,  many  of  them  would  have  been  iu  the  beds,  as 
they  could  be  protected  there  quite  as  well  as  where  they  are. 
I  do  not  like  moving  the  Calceolarias  much,  because  the  checks 
they  receive  make  the  wood  hard  too  early,  and  the  plants  do 
not  grow  so  freely  as  is  desirable  for  a  continual  flowering. 

All  tender  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Migno- 
nette, Marigolds,  &c.,  have  been  sown,  and  many  of  the  seed- 
lings are  up.  Sweet  Peas,  Mauraudyas,  Tropfflolums,  and 
Lophospermums  have  been  sown.  These  being  mostly  climbers 
and  are  used  for  covering  walls  and  other  blank  places,  they 
have  been  sown  in  small  pots,  from  which  they  can  most  con- 
veniently be  planted  out  at  the  proper  time.  Beds  of  hardy 
annuals  will  now  be  coming  into  flower ;  let  them  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  if  the  grass  around  them  is  kept  neatly  cut 
they  will  soon  look  fine. — Thoslis  Record. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HARDY   FRUIT   GABDEN. 

We  have  just  been  examining  the  Apricot  trees,  and  although 
the  blossoms  projecting  considerably  from  the  wall  have  been 
killed  (they  were  unprotected  and  in  full  flower  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  10°  of  frost  on  the  19th  of  March),  those 
close  to  the  wall  are  safe,  and  the  fruit  seems  to  be  swelling 
freely.  Apricots  do  not  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insect  pesta, 
except  that  a  small  maggot  will  sometimes  be  found  to  eat  the 
young  leaves ;  it  draws  the  leaves  round  it,  and  eats  in  the 
centre  of  its  protection.  This  maggot  can  only  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  hand-picking.  The  weather  is  now  very  favourable 
for  the  production  of  red  spider  and  aphis  on  the  Peach  trees. 
I'sually  the  aphis  can  be  most  readily  destroyed  by  washing  the 
leaves  with  strong  soapy  water  to  which  has  been  added  some 
tobacco  liquor.  If  the  trees  can  be  enclosed  by  nailing  stout 
canvas  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  also  down  the  sides  of  the 
trees  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  may  be  tried,  and  if  this  is 
done  in  a  calm  night  the  smoke  will  be  long  enough  retained 
about  the  trees  to  destroy  the  aphis. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  crops  of  fruit  last  season  there 
is  good  promise  of  plenty  this  year,  nearly  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
showing  abundance  of  blossom.  Trees  that  were  planted  in 
autumn  or  early  winter  will  not  require  any  water  at  the  roots, 
but  if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall  well  exposed  to  the  sun 
it  will  be  a  great  help  to  them  if  they  are  syringed  once  or  twice 
a-day.  Newly-planted  trees  may  require  water  at  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  syringing,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  water  them  if  it 
can  be  avoided;  the  syringing  moistens  the  ground  to  some 
extent. 

Vines  on  Walls. — A  gentleman  sought  advice  from  us  the 
other  day  about  his  Vines.  He  had  a  most  excellent  position  to 
grow  them,  but  for  several  years  the  Vines  have  had  plenty  of 
leaves  but  no  fruit  whatever.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  far  to 
seek :  the  gardener  had  continued  to  prune  on  the  short-spur 
system  for  years  until  the  spurs  were  only  able  to  produce 
weakly  growths  which  never  showed  fruit,  nor  would  they  ever 
do  so.  Royal  Muscadine  is  the  best  out-of-doors  Grape,  and  this 
was  the  variety  grown;  but  to  grow  frait  as  well  as  leaves  a 
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certain  numberof  young  canes  mnst  be  trained-np  from  the  base 
of  the  Vines  annually.  As  the  Vines  are  now  starling  into 
growth  they  mnet  be  disbudded,  and  a  little  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  the  most  suitable  growths.  None  of  the  rods 
ought  to  be  older  than  three  or  four  years.  Vines  on  walls  are 
also  as  a  rule  too  much  crowded  with  wood.  The  shoots  should 
have  ample  space  for  development.  It  is  not  the  quantity  but 
the  quality  of  the  wood  that  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
good  fruit. 

We  have  planted-out  Strawberry  plants  in  the  open  ground. 
Kew  sorts  are  sometimes  received  late  in  the  season,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  plants  they  are  potted  as  soon  as  received 
in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  light  airy  house  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass,  which  ia  the  best  position.  They  may  be  olunged  in  some 
dryish  material  in  a  cold  frame,  but  if  the  plants" are  weakly  they 
sometimes  suffer  from  damp.  By  the  first  week  in  April  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine  they 
may  be  planted  out  after  being  duly  hardened-off. 

ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

The  trees  here  seem  to  be  quite  safe.  The  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  set  their  fruit  well.  Pears  and  Plums  are  also 
very  promising.  They  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  are  so  late 
because  they  were  kept  out  of  doors  until  quite  recently.  There 
is  as  yet  no  appearance  of  aphis  or  red  spider,  and  should  any 
appear  later  it  will  be  washed  off  by  hand.  The  house  was  well 
fumigated  by  tobacco  smoke  before  the  trees  came  into  flower. 
A  gardener  once  showed  us  some  Peach  trees  in  flower  with 
aphis  increasing  rapidly  upon  them.  Oar  advice  to  him  was  to 
fumigate  the  house  before  the  blossoms  opened,  but  he  would 
not  take  the  advice.  "What  was  the  use?  not  a  single  green 
fly  was  to  be  seen  at  that  time."  If  they  are  not  to  be  seen 
they  can  be  killed ;  as  we  find,  if  the  trees  are  well  fumigated 
early  m  the  year,  aphis  seldom  appears  to  do  much  harm  that 
season,  whereas  if  early  fumigation  is  neglected  the  reverse  is 
the  case. 

The  blossoms  are  not  yet  set  upon  some  of  the  sorts  that  have 
flowered  later  than  the  others,  so  that  we  cannot  at  present 
syringe  the  trees  that  are  forward  enough.  While  the  trees  are 
m  flower  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
more  especially  if  there  are  Pear  trees  in  the  house.  Cherries 
and  Apricots  also  require  a  dry  airy  atmosphere  while  in  bloom. 

VINERIES. 

The  Grapes  in  early  houses  have  now  entered  upon  the  stoning 
period.  We  have  had  a  few  days  of  very  bright  sunshine,  and 
the  leaves  have  slightly  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  sun 
acting  directly  upon  them.  There  are  two  ways  to  prevent 
scorching  at  such  a  time— either  to  shghtly  shade  the  house,  or 
throw  all  the  ventilators  and  doors  quite  open,  and  sprinkling 
plenty  of  water  about  in  the  house  to  cause  a  moist  atmosphere. 
If  a  keen  east  wind  should  be  blowing  it  is  not  quite  safe  to 
have  much  ventilation,  and  in  that  case  a  slight  shading  will 
be  necessary  ;  but  it  should  not  be  done  unless  the  effects  of  the 
sun  13  seen  upon  the  leaves. 

It  is  well  to  look  over  the  bunches  at  this  time,  and  should 
too  many  berries  have  been  left,  or  any  that  are  stoneless,  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Many  persons  thin  their  bunches  too 
much  in  the  centre.  The  result  of  this  is  to  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  them  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  table— they  "  fall 
all  over  the  place  "  instead  of  laying  compact  and  firmly  as  they 
ought  to  do.  A  fruit  salesman  told  us  that  a  certain  grower 
always  had  a  good  price  for  his  Grapes,  because  the  berries 
stood  up  so  firmly  in  the  baskets  owing  to  the  correct  manner 
in  which  the  berries  were  thinned  out.  Those  bunches  that 
are  too  much  thinned  fall  about,  and  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off 
the  berries.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  anyone  to  thin  Grapes  by 
writing  about  it.  Everyone  must  learn  from  experience.  Even 
a  practised  man  is  sometimes  at  fault  until  he  knows  to  what 
size  the  berries  are  likely  to  grow. 

We  are  busy  tying-out  the  lateral  growths  in  the  late  Muscat 
house.  As  this  house  is  attached  to  the  early  houses  and  heated 
by  the  same  boiler,  we  take  advantage  of  this  to  turn  the  hot 
water  on.  The  Vines  were  late  in  starting  this  season,  and  we 
push  them  forward  to  have  the  Grapes  ripe  in  good  time  in  the 
autumn. 

PEACH   HOUSE. 

Where  the  fruit  has  passed  the  stoning  period  and  has  taken 
the  second  swelling,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  during 
fine  weather;  70°  at  night  would  not  be  too  high  in  mild 
weather,  but  C5°  should  not  be  exceeded  in  cold  weather.  The 
trees  should  be  syringed  freely  night  and  morning  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  water  should  be  applied  with  some  force  if  spider 
has  appeared  upon  the  leaves.  The  trees  ought  to  be  quite  free 
from  insect  pests  before  syringing  is  discontinued.  In  a  previous 
number  full  instructions  were  given  as  to  training  the  growths 
and  thinning-out  the  fruit.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  remove  all 
gross  overgrown  wood  at  this  time.  The  fruit  will  be  set  in  the 
late  houses,  and  syringing  may  be  begun  at  once.  Should  any 
green  fly  be  upon  the  trees  it  must  be  destroyed  forthwith,  and 
the  inside  borders  must  be  sufliciently  moist  else  the  fruit  will 
probably  drop. 


PLANT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  shift  free- growing  plants,  such  as  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  or  any  that  are  free-rooting,  and  if  space  can  be 
afforded  for  their  free  development  they  may  have  plenty  of 
pot  room,  and  when  fresh  roots  are  formed  water  may  be  freely 
applied,  and  the  houses  be  closed  early  to  utilise  sun  heat. 

All  the  cuttings  that  we  require  have  been  put  in  and  are  now 
rooted  plants.  Those  who  have  not  propagated  the  stock  that 
they  require  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  All  cuttings  are 
the  better  for  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  they  strike  roots  more 
freely  if  a  hand  or  bell  glass  is  placed  over  them.  Cuttings 
taken  from  stove  plants  are  very  apt  to  flag  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  this  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do.  Tying  and 
arranging  the  growths  on  climbing  plants,  such  as  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Clerodendron  Thompsona;,  Bougainvillea,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  character,  must  not  be  neglected. 

We  have  been  repotting  many  different  species  of  plants,  and 
in  doing  this  two  main  points  are  kept  in  view— namely,  care- 
fully draining  the  pots  with  clean  potsherds,  and  placing  some 
tough  fibrous  loam  or  peat  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  com- 
post from  mixing  with  them.  No  plant  is  potted  unless  it  is 
moist  at  the  roots,  nor  is  water  applied  untU  the  fresh  rootlets 
are  formed. 

Orchids  that  are  starting  into  growth  and  making  their  roots 
at  the  same  time  are  potted  at  once  if  they  require  it.  The 
growth  of  some  is  very  rapid,  and  if  repotting  is  delayed  the 
plant  suffers.  Plants  of  any  of  the  species  that  are  in  flower 
last  much  longer  in  beauty  if  they  can  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house  where  there  is  not  too  much  moisture.  The  beautiful 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Farmeri.D.  densiflorum,D.  clavatum, 
and  many  others,  last  but  a  very  few  days  in  the  high  steaming 
atmosphere  of  the  East  Indian  house.  Mexican  Orchids  seem 
to  require  more  sun  than  those  from  other  parts ;  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  house.  New  Grenada 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  require  plenty  of  shade,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  East  Indian  species. 
Close  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  sprinkle  plenty  of 
water  about  at  the  same  time.  Cypripediums  and  some  Den- 
drobiums may  be  freely  syringed. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Alexandra  Palace.    Flowers,  May  5th  and  6th.    Roses,  July  7th  and  Stli. 
Glasoow.    May  10th,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  GUb.  Donghall, 

10(,  CanniHg  Street,  Sec. 
Westminster  Aqdariom.      May  10th  and  11th,  Maj  80th  and  Slat,  July 

5th  and  0th. 
Crystal  Pal  ice.    Flower,  May  19th  and  20th.    Eose,  Jnne  16th  and  17th. 
TivEBToN.    May  24th  and  25th.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     Jnne  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
SonTHAMPTON.    Jnne  6th,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Foidge, 

89,  York  Street.  Sec. 
South  Essex  (Levton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.   E.    Cox,   'Wilmot   Road 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Edintjdrgh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Coventry.    Jnne  llltb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  8,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Hoses).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Bockstow,  Maid- 
stone Sec. 
Faeeham  and  South  Hampshire.    Jnne  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  21st  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).    June  23rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Reioate  (Roses).    Junf;  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29th,  and  3uth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

WooJhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Hereford).    Roses.    Jane  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credenhill,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).    June  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Bally  Hon.  Sec. 
Marsden.    July  Ist.     Mi'.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  July  5th  and  September  13th. 
SouTHPORT.    July  5tli,  6th.  7th,  and  8tb.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
NE^VARK  (Roses).     July  6th.     Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU.  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  12thandl:Jth.  Mr.  P.Appleby, 5, Linden  Cottages, Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
ToNBBiDGE.    July  19tb.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
Wrexham.    July  25th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Crighodse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rawtenstall  (RosENDALE).  August  4th  and  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec 
Taunton   Deane.     August  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  .Sees. 
Clay  Cross.  August  15th.   Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  See. 
Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B,  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    Augast  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Tronghton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
MiRFiELD  Horticultural.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Rusbforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Ramsgate  (Isle  of  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  B.  R.  Schartan,  Broad- 
stairs,  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

John  H.  Ley,  Royal  Nursery,  Lansclowne,  Road,  Croydon.- 
Catalogue  of  Ornament al-foliaged  and  other  Plants, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  shonld   be  directed   either  to    "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "The  Publisher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Ho^g  often  remain  unopened  nnavoid- 
ably.     We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  onr  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects,  and  should  never  send   more   than  two   or   three 
questions    at  once.      AU    articles   intended    for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.      We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
Garden  Plans  (J.  2>.).— There  are  eugraved  plans  and  modes  of  planting 
them  in  "  Flower  Gardening  for  the  Many."    You  can  have  it  by  post  if  you 
enclose  five  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Lytk's  Herbal  (B  ,  Naturalists'  CtuD.—  U  is  not  the  earliest  of  onr 
Horbals.  Turner's  preceded  it;  and  earlifr  than  that,  Anthony  Ascham's. 
This  is  the  earliest  pabliwhcd  English  Heibiil  we  know;  it  waH  pnblishfd  in 
1550,  and  is  entitled  "A  Treatise  of  Astronomy,  JecluriuR  what  horba  and  all 
kini^s  of  meciicine  are  appropriate,"  Henry  Lyte  was  born  Iq  1529,  and  Rra- 
dua'.ed  at  Oxford  abo'it  1540,  but  at  which  "colleRe  is  not  known.  He  died  in 
16LI7,  ani  was  buried  in  tLe  north  aisle  at  Charlton-Mackerel  Church  in 
Somersetshire.  He  had  travelled  much  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  a  good 
scholar.  He  wrote  "  The  Light  of  Brittaine,"  and  presented  it  to  the 
Queen  "  when  ehee  came  in  royall  manner  to  Paule's  Church."  It  is  a  brief 
history  of  ancient  England.  But  his  be&t  known  volume  is  his  translatic n  of 
Ilembert  Dodoen's  book  on  plants,  now  known  as  "Lyte's  Herbal."  He  was 
led  to  Buch  a  study  by  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  peculiarly 
beautiful— cultivated  hills  with  rich  valleys  between.  Sumarton  is  the  Saxon 
name,  and  pigniliea  pleasant.  He  assigns  as  hia  reason  for  translating  the 
book,  that  "  a  pood  thing  the  more  common  it  is  the  better."  The  dedication 
to  y uten  Elizabeth  is  "  from  my  poore  house  at  Ly tescarie,  within  the  coimtie 
of  aomerset,  1st  of  Januarie,  1578."  Lytea  Gary  is  in  the  parish  of  Charlton- 
MacVerell,  near  Somerton,  and  had  its  prefix  from  the  Lyto  family,  who  for 
centuries  had  a  large  mansion  here,  in  which  was  a  chapel,  and  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  depicted  their  arms — ^^ulea,  a  ch6\Ton  argent  between  three 
swans  proper.  These  arms  have  been  assigned  both  to  the  Lyte  and  Gary 
families. 

Profit  from  Three  Acres  {J.  N.  L.).— No  one  can  answer  your  query 
— situation,  crops,  and  skill  being  unknown  to  us. 

Garden  Gloves  (G.  if.).— Apply  to  a  maker,  not  a  mere  retailer,  of  leather 
gloves. 

Lectures  at  South  Kensington  {J.  H.  E.). — Write  to  "  The  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,"  for  the  information. 

Asparaous  {P.  Pullet). — Yoa  were  right  not  to  out  the  stems  down  below 
the  surface. 

Heating  Houses  with  Gas  fSiV.48/7fi/).— Yon  will,  we  fear,  find  the  heat- 
ing with  gas  very  much  more  costly  than  your  present  arrangement.  To  heat 
with  gas  you  will  require  a  copper  boiler,  and  every  part  of  its  surface  eipnped  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  flame,  and  must  be  as  1  foot  of  boiler  surface  to  25  feet 
of  radiating  surface.  A  zigzag  or  other  form  of  gas  boiler  would  answer, 
having  4  feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  direct  aotion  of  the  llamo  and  about 
as  much  of  indirect  surface,  but  we  could  not  say  how  many  burners  you 
would  require.  For  your  purpose  we  consider  your  houses  would  be  most 
Gconomically  heated  by  a  boiler  at  the  back  of  a  kitchen  or  other  fire  if  jou 
have  one  conveniently  situated,  or  failing  that  we  advise  you  to  c  insider  the 
cost  of  heating  4-inch  pipes  with  gas,  and  the  certainty  of  your  having  a 
supply  of  gas  at  all  times.  Heating  with  gas  is  very  much  more  cleanly  than 
any  other  mode  of  heating,  and  where  a  certainty  of  supply  can  be  ensured 
is  the  most  desirable  method  of  heating  a  small  house  attended  to  by  an 
amateur.     We  advise  your  keeping  to  present  arrangements. 

CocuMBERs  AND  ToMATOES  Eaten  Bi'  SNAILS  (Tdcm).—T^ot  Stating  the 
temperature  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  too  high  or  otherwipe  for  the  plants, 
but  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  do  fairly  well  together.  Dust  the  surface  of  the 
bed  or  borders  with  quicklime  about  an  hour  after  dark,  and  scrutinise  the 
■walls,  &c.,  at  night  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  by  the  one  or  other  of  which 
means  you  mav  clear  your  house  of  the  snails,  which  we  apprehend  have  been 
introduced  with  the  soil. 

Cdttings  of  Rhododendrons  and  Laurels  {C.  B.  P.). — Rhododendron 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  peat  covered  with  silver  sand — the  cuttings 
being  of  the  young  wood  when  the  ha-^e  next  the  old  wood  is  getting  a  little 
firm— in  a  cold  framti  until  a  callus  is  formed,  and  then  placed  in  gentle 
bottom  heat  until  well  rooted,  gradually  hardeuiug  off.  Portugal  and  com- 
mon Laurel  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  the  end  of  September,  the  current 
year's  growth  with  a  heel  about  an  inch  of  the  two-year-old  wood,  insciting 
two-thirds  the  lL-u2th  of  the  cuttings  in  the  soil,  and  mnking  the  soil  fu-m 
about  them.     In  the  autumn  following  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant. 

Grafting  Rhododendrons  {David  Turtle). — It  is  best  done  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  Side-grafting  is  most  eligible,  the  plants  after 
grafting  being  placed  in  a  close-shaded  frame  until  the  grafts  have  taken,  as 
they  will  in  about  six  weeks,  after  which  harden-off  by  admitting  air  gradu- 
ally at  first  until  the  plants  can  endure  full  exposure. 

Bad  Seeds  [Disappointedi. — VCe  fear  that  the  harvest  for  Peas  was  las^ 
year  very  unfavourable,  and  to  ensure  full  tows  it  is  well  to  sow  thicker  than 
usual.  Some  of  the  seedsmen  recommend  this  course,  and  they  have,  no 
doubt,  substantial  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Sewage  for  Vines  and  Plants  {Lindum). — We  do  not  consider  this  the 
beat  manure  to  apply  to  Vines  and  plants.     It  contains  manurial  properties, 
and  it  may  be  applied  to  Vines  without  being  diluted,  and  to  certain  strong- 
growing  plants  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Red  Spider  on  Peach  Trees  {Bcv.  C.  Bury),— As  soon  as  the  fruit  was 


gathered  last  year  the  trees  ought  to  have  been  cleansed  from  this  pest  by 
syringing.  You  ought  also  to  have  mixed  some  sulphur  and  a  portion  of  soft 
soap  with  tho  water  for  win  tor- dressing  the  trees.  Had  this  been  done  the 
spider  would  not  have  appeared.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  will  not 
destroy  it.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the  blossoms  will  be  set,  when 
tho  trees  may  be  thoroughly  syringed  twice  daily  in  fine  weather.  Tho  water 
muet  hi;  appli(^d  with  coDsidcrable  force.  Nothing  more  will  be  required  to 
kc'p  the  spider  in  bubjcction. 

Management  op  Young  Vines  {C.  B.).— It  would  be  better  not  to  cut 
till!  canos  over  so  late  as  this  ;  but  as  stton  as  the  buds  have  started  rub  off  all 
except  two  or  tlu-eo  of  those  nearest  the  rut)t. 

GLiSS  Coping  for  Fruit  Trees  fJ.).— No  coping  ought  to  remain  upon 
the  walls  when  the  danger  from  frost  is  over.  It  prevents  the  rain  and  dews 
from  falling  upon  the  leaves  ;  and  any  insect  pests  would  be  more  comfurt- 
able  under  its  protection  than  if  exposed. 

White  Camellia  (A/.  H.). — It  is  not  unusual  (or  a  white  flower  to  be  pro- 
duced on  a  pink-tlowored  Camellia. 

Weeds  on  Lawn  (T.  E.  C.).— It  is  one  of  the  RannnctUae  genus.  A 
woman  with  a  knife  will  boat  eradicate  it. 

Seeds  from  the  Roval  Horticultdbal  Society  {B.  Bidu-cU).—We  do 
not  think  that  was  an  undertaking  to  do  the  same  annually,  but  they  aro 
now  to  be  had  ou  application. 

Sowing  Primula  and  Gloxinia  Reed  (B.  S.).  —  Drain  tho  pots  well 
and  over  the  drainage  place  an  inch  of  the  sittings  of  the  following  compost  ;^ 
Three  pirtsof  light  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  sandy 
peat,  with  one  part  of  silver  sand,  filling  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  lim 
with  tho  sifted  soil  for  the  Primula,  and  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  tha 
Gloxinia  seed,  the  soil  to  be  made  rather  firm  and  even  at  the  surface.  The 
seeds  to  be  scattered  evenly,  and  covered,  as  regards  the  Primula,  with  suil 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  the  Gloxinia  seed  beiog  lightly  sprinkled  over  with 
very  fine  soil  or  silver  sand,  it  being  well  in  the  case  of  the  pot  for  the 
Gloxinia  to  water  before  sowing  the  seed.  They  bhould  both  be  placed  in  a 
hotbed  and  kept  moist,  avoiding  making  sodden,  or  on  the  other  hand  of 
becoming  too  dry.  In  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  the  plants  will  be  well  up. 
A  Cucumber  or  other  frame  hotbed  will  answer  admirably  for  raising  the 
plants. 

Bambusa  metake  Flowering  (M.  D.).— It  is  unusual  for  this  plant  to 
flower  from  its  not  having  a  suthciently  favourable  position.  The  flowering 
is  due  to  your  having  it  in  a  conservatory  planted-out  favourable  to  its  free 
growth  and  ripening.     It  will  no  doubt  give  you  a  quantity  of  seeds. 

Hollies  with  Naked  Leaders  {Q.  P.).— The  cause  of  long  "naked" 
leaders  is  the  free  growth— healthfulness  of  the  plants,  due  in  a  measure  to 
good  soil.  If  yon  wish  more  side  branches  shorten  the  leaders  to  half  their 
length;  but  this  will  destroy  the  leads,  and  others  will  rise,  which  will  give 
yon  a  [denser  habit;  or  you  may,  without  cutting  back  the  leaders,  shorten 
the  side  shoots,  which  will  induce  to  a  denser  habit. 

Pruning  and  Transplanting  Shrubs  {Jiicm).- Now  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  evergreen  shrubs,  especially  Hollies.  Early  autumn  or  lato  summer, 
especially  if  moist,  is  also  a  very  favourable  time  ;  but  we  have  teen  equally 
successful  with  spring  planting,  it  being  done  when,  or  a  httle  before,  the 
shrubs  are  starting  into  growth.  In  transplanting  no  addition  of  fresh  soil 
is  necessary,  that  of  the  ground  being  good,  but  if  unsuitable  an  addition  of 
good  loamy  soil  moderately  rich  is  desirable.  Pruning  is  best  done  early  in 
the  present  month,  but  may  be  practised  a  month  hence.  Just  before  or 
when  new  growth  is  being  made  is  the  proper  time  to  prune. 

Lawn  Weedy  (li.  A.  P.).— The  weed  of  which  you  sent  us  a  specimen  we 
do  not  recognise,  it  being  much  dried,  having  the  appearance  of  a  Lichen. 
It  is  now  too  lata  to  top-dress,  especially  as  you  may  not  have  material  at 
hand.  We  should  continue  the  guano  sprinkling  in  moist  weather.  It 
assists  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  as  this  grows  the  growth  of  the  weed 
will  be  diminished.  We  should  mis  in  autumn  one-sixth  of  lime  with  any 
vegetable  refuse  you  may  have  at  hand,  or  good  rich  soil,  throwing  it  into  a 
ridge-like  heap,  and  in  about  six  weeks  turn  it  over,  applying  it  to  the  lawn  in 
February,  and  so  as  to  just  cover  the  surface.  At  the  close  of  llarch  rake 
thoroughly  with  an  iron  rake,  and  early  in  April  remove  by  the  same  means 
any  rough  part  of  the  compost,  picking-off  any  stones,  and  roll  thoroughly. 

Rose  Mildewed  (B.  B.).— Syringe  the  plant  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap, 
2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  whilst  wet  dust  the  infested  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is  due  to  the  dull  and  moist  weather  we  have  until 
recently  experienced.  Brighter  weather  and  more  air  will  no  doubt  free  you 
of  the  mischief. 

Gravel  Path  "Washed  by  Biver  (E.  L.  C.).— The  best  thing  would  be 
to  have  the  path  remade,  forming  it  of  asphalte,  which  is  made  as  follows: — 
Take  two  parts  of  very  dry  lime  rubbish  and  one  part  coal  ashes,  also  very 
dry,  and  both  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place  on  a  dry  day  mix  them,  and  leave  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  as  bricklayers  do  when  making  mortar.  Into 
this  pour  boiling  hot  coal  tar;  mix,  and  when  as  stiff  as  mortar  put  it  down 
a  inches  thick  to  form  tho  walk.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  beaten 
smooth,  in  your  case  removing  the  gravel  to  that  depth,  or  if  not  too  high 
placing  it  npon  it.  Sprinkle  over  it  finely-sifted  gravel,  and  when  cold  and 
stiffened  so  as  to  bear  a  roller  p:'-8S  a  light  one  over  it,  by  which  the  gravel 
will  be  embedded  in  the  asphalte.  In  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  solid  and 
waterproof,  no  weeds  growicg  upon  it. 

Grates  Spotted  (J.  T.l.- Tho  berries  are  affected  with  the  spot,  an  ul- 
ceration usually  caused  by  a  deficient  supply  of  sap.  Place  some  thoroughly 
decayed  dung  over  the  roots,  water  regularly  with  tepid  water,  and  cut  out 
the  spotted  berries. 

Ants  in  Camellia  Pots  (J.  H.  JT.).— Sprinkle  Scotch  snuff  thickly  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  every  day  until  they  disappear. 

Fdngus  on  Cucumber  Plant  (K.  B.).— It  is  a  fungus  frequent  on  decayed 
wood,  and  was  imparted  to  the  plant  from  the  soil.  If  a  layer  of  sand  about 
an  inch  deep  is  placed  over  the  surface  it  prevents  snch  inconveniences. 

Pampas  Grass  Transplanting  (An  Irish  Subscriber).— Yon  may  divide 
the  plant  and  transplant  the  sections  now. 

Insects  in  Borders  (R.  H.).— The  insects  found  in  yonr  border,  manured 
and  fed  with  slop^i,  are  the  pupce  of  some  two-wiuged  fly,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  in  their  present  state.  The  specimens  were  smashed. 
If  you  wish  for  more  precise  information  please  send  more  better  packed,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  rear  them  to  the  perfect  state.— I.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  {J.  fi.).— The  Ferns  were  too  dried-np  and  faulty  to  be 
identified.    (C.  B.  G.).— It  is  Myosotis  dissitiflora.    We  compared  it  with  a 
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bed  of  the  trne  sort,  and  except  in  the  colonr  of  the  flower,  which  is  not 
matcrifll,  it  is  identical.  You  should  send  in  a  small  box  ;  the  flowers  were 
pressed  quite  flat.  (6.,  Douinpatrick). — We  cannot  name  plants  team  their 
leaves,  flowers  must  bo  with  them. 

POULTET,    BEE,    AM)    PIGEON    OHROMOLE, 


LAST  TEAR'S  COCKERELS. 
We  suppose  that  nearly  all  who  go  ia  for  breeding  fowls  to 
any  extent  find  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  that  they  have  a  lot  of 
BuperflaouB  cockerels,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
We  think  there  are  many  of  onr  fresh  hands,  who  are  but  as  yet 
young  in  the  craft,  that  then  want  to  part  with  these  birds  at 
any  cost.  They  fill  up  the  runs  and  get  in  the  way  of  the 
growing  chickens,  or  break  through  their  bounds  and  appear 
in  forbidden  places,  worrying  the  hens,  and  altogether  getting 
terribly  in  the  way.  So,  perhaps,  these  cockerels  are  offered  for 
sale  at  ridicalouBly  low  prices,  or  are  made  into  soup  and  used 
in  the  kitchen.  Now,  many  of  these  birds  are  really  the  birds 
which  make  the  winning  two-year-old  cocks.  We  would  re- 
commend great  care  being  taken  in  weeding  out  these  cockerels. 
So  many  of  oar  young  hands  fancy  because  such  birds  never 
won  a  prize  in  their  youth  that  they  will  not  in  time  to 
come.  No  idea  can  be  more  deceptive,  for  over  and  over  again 
we  have  noticed  that  the  best  two-year-old  cocks  are  the  birds 
■which  as  cockerels  were  nothing  very  grand.  We  should  state 
that  we  allude  to  Dnrkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  French,  and 
Polands  more  especially. 

Very  rarely  have  we  noticed  that  those  cockerels  (especially 
in  Cochins)  which  make  such  a  sensation  in  their  first  year 
come  much  to  the  front  after  their  moult,  and  their  places  are 
filled  in  the  second  year  by  birds  which,  though  they  were  perhaps 
of  the  same  brood  as  the  winning  chickens,  were  looked  upon 
then  as  "ugly  ducklings,"  and  ran  risks  of  being  eaten  or  sold 
cheaply.  The  old  hands  know  better,  and  can  often  spot  a 
bird  which  is  to  make  the  winner  in  his  second  year;  but  the 
amateurs,  for  whom  we  especially  write,  are  not  up  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  breeding,  and  so  repeatedly  make  away  with  valu- 
able birds.  We  did  it  ourselves  when  we  began,  and  we  can  well 
remember  selling  a  late  cockerel  many  years  ago  for  15.s,,  which 
after  his  moult  came  out  a  winner  over  and  over  again  at  good 
places.  The  best  of  this  case,  however,  was  that  the  purchaser 
expected  for  15s.  to  get  a  show  bird  then  and  there  ;  so  when  the 
bird  came  he  wrote  back  indignantly,  saying  a  "  weed  "  had 
been  sent  which  was  not  worth  2s.  6d.,  and  we  then  in  our 
simplicity  sent  the  man  a  sitting  of  eggs  to  induce  him  to  keep 
the  bird,  as  we  had  no  room  at  home.  It  was  consequently 
very  mortifying  to  see  the  "  weed  "  winning  in  the  next  year 
wherever  he  went.  This,  however,  is  annually  happening  to 
very  many— we  mean  the  parting  with  valuable  birds  because 
they  do  not  then  come  np  to  the  ideal  standard  which  the  eye 
tells  them  they  should  do. 

We  know  of  several  breeders  who  go  round  at  the  Birming- 
ham and  the  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  thoroughly  examining  every 
specimen,  to  see  if  they  can  see  there  any  bird  which  promises 
to  make  up  into  a  pood  two-yearold,  and 'if  they  find  such  they 
will  buy  them  at  any  price  in  reason,  and  over  and  over  again 
those  birds  are  birds  which  do  not  in  their  first  year  even  get 
a  commendation  card.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  in  a  con- 
temporary how  Mr.  Hinton  had  a  Polish  cockerel  which  never 
won  a  prize  as  a  chicken,  and  yet  after  his  moult  became  a 
notorious  bird.  And  to  quote  a  case  which  came  quite  under 
our  own  eyes :  One  of  the  first-prize  Cochin  cocks  at  the  last 
Bristol  Show  was  a  bird  which  not  only  never  won  as  a  chicken, 
or  looked  even  approaching  the  exhibition  form,  but  was  not 
thought  even  worthy  of  being  bred  from,  though  we  confess 
■we  never  did  at-ree  in  this  respect.  Still  this  bird  with  plenty 
of  good  living  thickened  and  filled  out,  and  came  out  from  his 
moult  one  of  the  best  oocks  of  the  colour  of  the  year,  and  has 
never  been  shown  without  winning  a  first  prize  or  cup. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked  'o  account  for  this.  We  can  only 
answer  that  we  conclude  that  exhibiting  a  young  bird  of  a  large 
or  heavy  breed  to  any  extent  weakens  bis  constitution  ;  or  he  is 
marked  as  a  promising  bird  and  a  likely  future  winner,  and  is 
petted  and  pampered  with  meat  or  spiced  foods,  and  so  being 
forced-on  in  his  early  months  he  has  not  the  vigour  and  consti- 
tation  to  thicken-out  and  develope,  and  come  out  from  his  moult 
large  and  bright  in  plumage.  It  is  not  always  so  of  course,  but 
we  repeat  that  overshown  birds  and  champion  cockerels  rarely 
make  old  cocks  of  note,  and  we  look  forward  to  next  autumn  to 
Bee  how  the  Buff  Cochin  cockerel  which  has  so  often  come  to 
the  front  in  the  past  season  will  then  appear  after  his  moult; 
that  he  will  never  make  the  bird  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Burnell's  is  we 
feel  pretty  sure.  But  to  return  to  last  year's  cockerels  generally. 
Let  us  not  discard  any  birds  which,  possessing  in  moderation 
the  proper  points,  ■want  only  weight  or  size,  for  such  birds 
when  allowed  to  run  together  in  a  good  run  will  amply  repay 
all  trouble  and  food  expended  upon  them.  Wo  would  recom- 
mend such  birds  not  being  bred  from  the  first  year,  and  being 


well  fed  on  good  food  twice  a-day,  allowing  them  to  have  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  at  a  meal.  They  can  live  together,  in  a 
shady  rue  if  possible,  all  through  the  summer,  and  then  about 
the  early  part  of  September,  or  even  in  the  last  weeks  of  August, 
they  would  do  well  if  taken  up  and  placed  in  little  pens — i  or 
5  feet  square  would  do  perfectly ;  and  then  when  well  fed 
three  times  a  day,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  green  food  and 
dust,  they  will  moult  out  well,  and  often  make  np  into  valuable 
two-year-olds.  We  mean  that  discretion  must  be  used,  and  the 
birds  selected,  as  we  before  said,  which,  possessing  the  required 
points,  only  need  size  and  weight.  Nearly  every  breeder  has 
such  birds,  and  two  or  three  worthy  of  this  treatment  can 
generally  be  selected  in  January  or  February  from  the  superior 
cockerels  which  are  usually  found  in  establishments  of  any 
size. — W. 

COUNTRY  NOTES. 

The  writer  has  found,  little  by  little,  that  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  every  hour ;  but  knowledge  is  profitless  and  not 
worth  acquiring  if  it  cannot  be  disseminated  and  compared. 
Among  the  many  readers  of  this  paper  how  many  there  are  who 
think  they  have  nothing  to  communicate,  when  in  fact  they 
possess  the  information  others  are  looking  for.  We  may  not 
look  for  another  Gilbert  White,  but  much  of  his  charming  book 
is  founded  on  his  observations  of  things  belonging  to  natural 
history.  In  our  country  residences  we  have  the  book  of  nature 
open  before  us.  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  he  "  who 
loveth  man,  and  bird,  and  beast"  stores  up  his  crumbs  and 
teaches  his  children  to  feed  those  that  lack,  how  pleasant  to 
watch  them— Blackbird,  Thrush,  Bobin,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch, 
Hedge  Sparrow — all  laying  aside  fear,  inasmuch  as  so  long  as 
they  pick  only  snch  pieces  as  they  can  at  once  swallow  they 
remain  and  do  so,  but  if  they  become  possessors  of  a  large  piece 
they  retire  out  of  sight  to  eat  it.  So  long  as  the  severe  weather 
lasts  they  •x'M  come  regularly  to  meals,  but  when  their  natural 
food  appears  they  come  no  more  :  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  Eaven 
let  out  of  the  Ark.  But  the  winter  is  hardly  at  an  end  before 
we  have  the  harbingers  of  spring.  The  Blackbirds  and  Eobins 
are  pairing ;  the  Sparrows  chase  the  feathers  driven  by  the  wind ; 
the  Rooks  have  strange  palavers  in  high  trees,  where  they  do 
not  mean  to  breed.  'Then  begins  the  continual  looking  for  the 
return  of  the  migratory  birds,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  arrival 
of  the  first.  The  Chiftchaff,  or  Peetweet  as  it  is  called  in  divers 
places,  is  seen  ;  and  being  known  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Night- 
ingale, likely  places  are  visited  night  and  morning  in  hopes  of 
hearing  him.  Then  the  Cuckoo  is  heard,  but  must  be  heard 
cautiously.  All  rustics  are  not  simple ;  and  the  rosy-cheeked, 
guileless-looking,  flaxen-headed  boy,  who  has  been  practising 
the  "  real  wild  note  "  in  the  lane  where  you  heard  it,  and  whence 
he  is  just  emerging,  touches  his  hat  and  says  "  he  heerd  the 
Cuckoo  just  now  in  the  lane."  And  then  the  Swallows,  coming 
not  only  to  their  old  haunts  but  to  the  identical  spots,  making 
their  new  nests  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  ones  mark  last  year's 
locality,  and  other  birds. 

Where  this  is  being  written  a  Robin  is  sitting  in  an  open 
place,  passed  and  looked  at  twenty  times  per  day,  distinctly 
visible,  head  and  tail  plainly  seen.  She  is  never  disturbed, 
and  has  no  fear.  Not  far  from  the  spot,  in  the  bend  of  a  ■vine 
branch,  a  Flycatcher  has  built  for  years ;  she  always  returns 
to  the  same  spot,  and  does  not  object  to  being  watched  while 
building  or  sitting.  A  pair  of  Blackbirds  build  in  a  thick 
shrub,  and  have  done  so  for  years.  If  you  have  a  copse  near 
through  which  there  passes  a  stream  go  down  in  the  evening, 
and  choosing  a  quiet  spot  where  you  may  see  without  being 
seen.  Probably  the  first  bird  you  will  see  will  be  a  Kingfisher 
sitting  on  a  bough  overhanging  the  water.  With  its  feathers  a 
little  "set  up,"  its  head  broujbt  back  between  its  shoulders,  its 
appearance  would  almost  justify  anyone  in  believing  it  was  in  a 
"brown  study,"  and  over  the  hills  and  faraway.  Not  so.  With 
lightning  quickness  it  has  left  the  bough,  has  dipped  into  a 
shallow  near  at  hand  and  returned  to  its  perch  with  a  struggling 
minnow  in  its  beak.  If  this  latter  should  be  too  vigorous  it  then 
beats  it  against  the  bough,  on  which  it  sits  till  it  is  stunned  and 
then  swallowed.  It  then  relapses  into  its  old  heedless  attitude 
until  it  sees  another  minnow. 

Hark!  the  scarcely  audible  rustling,  and  the  small  drops 
into  the  water.  It  is  a  Moor  Hen  and  her  family;  they  are 
mailing  their  way  to  that  patch  of  weeds  where  they  will  find 
their  food.  See  the  pretty  Dabchick  coming  from  under  the 
lank,  her  brood  of  little  black  dots  looking  as  though  as  many 
humble  bees  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Pugea  might  be  ■written 
on  these  things.  The  soothing  note  of  the  Wood  Pigeons;  the 
deep,  rich,  rolling  song  of  the  Blackbird  seated  in  a  bush ;  tha 
bold  challenging  notes  of  the  Thrush  on  the  highest  tree  it  can 
find  ;  the  sweet  song  of  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Whitethroat, 
the  Redstart,  and  many  others.  'They  make  pure  and  exquisite 
enjoyment.  They  open  a  book  in  which  there  is  no  sameness, 
and  in  which  no  one  can  look  without  learning.  Many  a  one 
to  whom  it  at  first  meant  nothing  has  learned  to  leave  it  with 
regret. 
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Our  flowers,  can  we  say  nothing  for  them  ?  When  coming 
home  from  church  on  one  of  those  glorious  sunshining  sabbatha 
we  have  eometimes  about  Christmas,  how  sweet,  on  opening  the 
garden  gate,  to  be  met  by  a  wall  of  perfume !  How  sweet  to 
watch  one  by  one  for  the  opening  flowers  !  How  grateful  do  we 
feel  to  the  first,  that  by  their  appearance  toll  us  the  ice-bound 
winter  is  passing  away,  and  spring  is  preparing  her  many- 
coloured  garment — no  laboured  product,  but  growing  in  every 
hedge,  in  every  field— the  daffodil,  the  cowslip,  the  primrose, 
the  violet.  A  little  later  the  hedge  roses  with  their  self  formed 
wreaths,  the  earth  carpeted  with  bluebells,  and  later  on  flowers 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  lovely  fruit  blossom — the  vari- 
ously tinted  pink  wall  fruit,  the  snowy  white  pear,  and  the 
more  than  lovely  apple  blossom.  Our  poultry — the  earliest  eggs 
and  the  earliest  chickens ;  our  capital  arrangements  to  make  the 
chickens  time  with  asparagus,  and  our  Ducks  with  peas  ;  our 
varied  experience,  which  applied  to  other  things  when  we  re- 
collected how  discouraged  we  were  at  our  first  failure,  and  how 
easily  we  afterwards  overcame  it ;  the  luxury  of  being  our  own 
providers ;  the  relish  of  our  new-laid  eggs  in  the  morning  ; 
the  joy  of  eating  our  poultry  without  buying  it;  the  humanis- 
ing nature  of  the  pursuits  to  our  children,  and  the  happiness  of 
having  an  employment  they  can  share  ;  and  then,  for  we  must 
come  to  an  end,  the  diary  of  all  these  things,  the  comparison  of 
cue  year  with  another,  and  above  all  the  constant  recurrence  of 
that  which  we  have  noted  before.  The  careful  consideration  of 
these  things  leads  to  more  than  an  amusement.  It  is  replete  with 
serious  lessons.  It  elevates  the  mind,  and  strikes  us  with  grati- 
tude when  we  find  so  many  things,  apparently  insignificant  in 
themselves,  all  capable  of  adding  to  our  enjoyment  and  becom- 
ing the  vehicles  of  pure  and  health-giving  pleasures.— Ddn. 


FEEDING  HENS  FOR  EGGS. 

A  HEN  may  be  regarded  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
eggs.  If  only  enough  food  is  given  to  just  keep  her  alive — to 
just  run  the  machine — no  eggs,  of  course,  can  be  expected,  but 
usually  there  is  no  trouble  in  this  direction.  People  do  not 
often  err  in  not  giving  their  hens  enough;  it  is  more  frequently 
the  case  that  they  give  them  too  much,  and  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  food.  If  a  machine  is  fed  with  too  much  raw  material,  more 
than  it  has  capacity  to  utilise,  it  becomes  clogged  in  its  action 
and  fails  in  its  work;  or  if  the  wrong  kind  of  material  be 
supplied,  the  desired  product  will  not  be  turned  out.  For  a 
hen  to  produce  an  egg  daily  she  must  be  well  supplied  with 
raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  it.  There  must  be  albu- 
minous substances,  such  as  are  found  in  meat  and  grain,  out  of 
which  to  form  the  white  and  yolk,  and  lime  to  produce  the 
shell.  Various  kinds  of  grain  contain  these  substances  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  and  this  fact  renders  some  kinds  better 
adapted  for  the  food  of  fowls  than  others.  Wheat,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  buckwheat  are  good  articles 
of  food  for  hens  if  they  are  used  alternately.  If  Indian  corn 
were  to  compose  the  whole  diet  of  hens  they  would  be  rendered 
too  fat  for  laying  purposes,  but  as  a  regular  diet  it  is  very 
valuable.  About  three  times  per  week  the  hens  will  need  some 
bits  of  meat  to  furnish  more  abundantly  the  albuminous  ele- 
ment of  the  egg.  Burned  oyster  shells  pounded,  old  mortar, 
bone  meal,  or  something  similar  should  be  kept  by  them  at  all 
times  as  material  for  shells.  There  should  also  be  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  clean  water.  Hens  should  never  be  permitted 
to  eat  snow.  Snow  water  is  highly  injurious  to  them.  Many 
persons  give  their  hens  all  they  will  eat,  and  keep  grain  by 
them  all  the  time.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  More  hens  are 
injured  by  overfeeding  than  in  any  other  way.  If  a  man  eats 
all  that  he  can  he  becomes  to  some  extent  incapacitated  for 
exertion,  and  it  he  continues  the  practice  his  system  will  be- 
come deranged.  So  the  hen,  when  overfed,  becomes  too  fat 
and  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  marketed. 

A  simple  rule  in  feeding  hens  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  eagerly,  but  no  more.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  eat 
with  avidity,  and  will  not  run  for  the  food,  it  should  be  re- 
moved. Fowls  should  be  fed  in  this  way  three  times  a-day — 
viz.,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  morning's  meal  should 
consist  of  soft  food  of  some  kind,  for  during  the  night  the  crop 
and  stomach  should  become  empty.  If  whole  grain  is  given,  the 
fowl  is  obliged  to  grind  it  before  she  has  any  nourishment,  and 
delay  in  the  morning  is  injurious ;  therefore,  it  is  best  to  have 
scalded  meal  and  bran  with  mashed  potatoes  prepared.  At 
noon  a  dinner  of  meal  or  graiu  may  be  given.  At  night,  grain 
should  be  fed,  so  that  the  hens  will  have  something  substantial 
in  their  crops  to  last  them  through  the  night.  In  winter  Indian 
corn  is  good  to  feed  at  night ;  in  summer  oats,  wheat,  or  barley 
may  be  used.  Wheat  middlings  are  an  excellent  summer  food, 
because  of  the  flesh-forming  elements  contained  in  them — the 
requisites  for  producing  eggs.  Soft  food  should  be  mixed  rather 
dry,  so  that  when  thrown  upon  the  ground  it  will  fall  in  pieces. 
When  soft  it  sticks  to  the  beaks  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fowls, 
and  it  is  also  liable  to  derange  their  digestion.  Fowls  require 
also  a  daily  supply  of  green  or  fresh  vegetables  both  summer 


and  winter.  Chopped  turnips,  cabbages,  or  apples  are  suitable 
for  winter.  In  summer,  access  to  green  grass  is  the  best  means 
of  gratifying  their  wants.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  keeping 
fowls  their  wants  should  be  attended  to  with  the  same  care  and 
regularity  that  is  bestowed  upoM  other  animals ;  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  eggs  will  then  be  perceptible. — {Kcntuchj  Live 
Stock  Record.) 

LEEDS   PIGEON   SHOW. 

The  first  annual  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Colum- 
barian  Society,  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  5th  and 
Gth  inst.  Considering  the  time  when  all  or  nearly  all  the  best 
birds  are  engaged  in  breeding-lofts  the  entries  were  good, 
although  in  October  or  November  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  numbers  would  be  quite  double.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
halls  in  the  kingdom  for  such  a  purpose,  and  would  hold  two 
thousand  pens  with  ease ;  it  is  roomy,  lofty,  and  light.  It  is 
seldom  a  show  is  seen  with  so  few  empty  pens,  half  a  dozen  bting 
about  the  number.  The  quality  was  good,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  awards  were  well  made,  and  these  exceptions  we 
will  refer  to  hereafter. 

Carrier  cocks  were  first  on  the  list,  a  grand  Dun  in  fine  order 
winning,  as  also  the  extra  for  the  section.  The  second  and 
third  were  Blacks,  younger,  but  very  promising.  In  hens  a 
well-known  hen,  which  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  was  first, 
and  as  a  Carrier  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  second  a  fair 
Black,  and  third  a  very  poor  Dun.  Pen  16  (Beckwith)  being  in 
our  opinion  one  of  the  best,  and  at  least  should  have  been  se- 
cond; the  quality  of  head,  style,  and  colour  was  grand  (Black). 
Pouter  cocks  a  fair  lot,  and  hens  better,  but  we  did  not  like  the 
first  award,  this  being  a  Blue,  thick  in  girth,  with  wings  down 
and  tail  up.  The  second  a  Yellow,  being  in  our  opinion  by  far 
the  best.  Almond  Tumblers  were  a  good  class.  By  far  the  best 
bird  was  lame,  otherwise  the  awards  would  have  been  different. 
Other  Tumblers  were  very  good,  in  head  properties  especially. 
First  an  Agate,  winning  by  that  point  alone.  Second  a  Red 
Wholefeather,  was  our  choice.  Third  also  a  grand  Bed.  Barbs 
a  nice  lot,  but  the  first  a  little  watery  in  eye ;  second  good, 
third  very  young,  but  a  nice  bird.  Pen  87  (Mawson)  might  have 
been  in  the  list  with  advantage.  Foreign  Owls  were  mostly 
Whites,  and  Trumjieters  all  of  the  foreign  varieties.  InDragoonSy 
Blue  or  Silver,  the  first  and  second  should  have  changed  places, 
the  second  most  perfect  in  head  and  colour,  with  bars  like  straw. 
Any  other  colour,  first  Yellow,  a  grand  bird ;  second  Red,  too 
flat- skulled  for  our  fancy.  Fantails  were  nearly  all  noticed. 
English  Owls  a  large  class;  first  Silvers,  second  and  third 
Blues.  In  Nuns  the  winners  were  all  Black  and  honestly 
shown.  In  Su'allows,  the  flrst  and  second  Blacks,  most  perfect 
in  colour,  and  third  Red.  In  Turbiis  the  extra  for  section  was 
given,  but  we  did  not  like  the  awards,  the  first,  a  Red,  being  too 
long  and  thin  in  head,  although  we  do  not  care  for  those  of  the 
Owl-headed  type.  Second  and  third,  Y'ellows,  were  much  better. 
In  Magpies  first  was  a  Yellow,  but  the  next  bird,  244,  was  a 
much  sounder  colour.  Second  a  Red,  and  third  Black.  Pen  250, 
a  Red,  was  our  choice.  Anttvcrps  mustered  well.  In  Short- 
faced  cocks  every  conceivable  style  of  head  and  length  was 
shown,  and  though  all  were  good  as  Antwerps,  few  were  true 
Shortfaces,  the  second,  a  Blue,  in  our  opinion  being  most  perfect 
in  head.  Long-faced  cocks  were  very  good  in  head,  but  mostly 
wanting  in  style  and  colour,  but  the  best  birds  won.  Medium- 
faced  cocks  were  full  better  in  style.  In  hens  there  were  dupli- 
cate prizes,  an  afterthought,  carried  out  in  satisfaction  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Short-faced  breeders.  Mr.  Copeman's  well-known 
Short-face  was  first  for  that  variety,  and  first  and  extra  for  all 
Antwerps  went  to  a  Long-faced  hen,  a  Red-chequer;  but  this 
was  a  mistake,  the  bird  being  too  spindly  and  slovenly  in  car- 
riage, while  pen  311,  the  same  owner,  might  well  have  been 
placed  in  that  position.  Three  grand  Duns  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Hopwood.  Long-faced  Tumblers  were  both  good  classes.  In 
Balds  and  Beards  first  was  a  Blue  Bald,  and  second  a  Red 
Beard.  Mottles  predominated  in  the  next  class.  The  first  was 
a  nice  Yellow  Mottle;  second  Red,  but  the  nest  bird  (Sylvester) 
was  much  better  in  colour.  Most  of  the  birds  were  noticed  in 
the  Variety  class,  and  these  were  of  the  fancy  varieties,  the 
standard  varieties  being  well  provided  with  classes.  The  £10 
points  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Horner,  as  also  one  of  the  £5 
points  prizes,  the  latter  being  absorbed  in  the  above,  Misa 
Seanor  securing  the  other  points  prizes.  Turner's  pens  were 
used.    The  attendance  was  very  bad. 

Cabeiers.—Coc/.-.— Extra  and  1.  E.  Horner.  S,  E.  Mawaon.  vhe,  E.  Beckwith. 
Hen.— I  and  2,  H.  Yardlev.  ^,  E.  Horner.  vhc.'E.  Beckwith.  Poutebb.— Coc/c,— 
1  and  vhc,  E.  Horner.  2.  MisB  F.  Seanor.  8.  W.  Harvey.  Hen. -2,  E.  Beckwith. 
8.  W.  Harvev.  vhc,  W.  Notlase.  E.  Horner.  Tumblers.— J/monrf.— I,  R.  0. 
Fielding.  2,'H.  Yardlep.  3,  W.  &  H.  Adama  vhc,  E.  Beckwitb.  E.  Homer. 
.'iliort-faced.—Any  otiier  varietn.—],R  O.Fielding.  2,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  S,  B. 
Beckwitli  vhc,  E.  Beckwith,  A.  M.  H.  bilveater.  BaRBS.— Extra  1  and  2,  H, 
Yardlev.  S,  E.  Mawaon.  Forkign  Owna.— 1,  A.  Simpson.  2,  E.  Beckwith.  3, 
Mies  F.  Seanor.  Trumpeters.— Extra  1  avd  2,  W.  Harvey.  3,  .1.  E  Spence. 
vhc.  E.  Beckwith.  Dragoons.— Blue  or  Silver.— \,  2,  and  vhc,  R.  Wooila.  8, 
F.Eastwood.  Any  other  colojtr.—l  and 'i.  R.  Woods.  8,  H.  Yardley.  vhc,E, 
Mawson.  Jacobins.— I,  J.  Thompson.  2  and  3.  E.  Horner,  vhc,  Fi.  Homer, 
Miss  F.  Seanor,  E.  Beckwith.  J,  Gardner,  J.  Thompgon.  Fantails  —1,  E. 
Horner.    2,  E.  Beckwith.   8,  H.  Yardley.    vhc,  J. 'Walker,  J.  LoTereidge,  £!. 
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Horner.  Englibh  Owls.— 1,  R.  WoodB.  2,  W.  BinilB.  8.  J.  Thresh,  vhc,  E. 
Keckwith.  Nuns.— 1,  Miss  F.  Seaoor.  2.  W.  Harvey.  Swallows.— 1,  8,  and  vhc, 
E.  Horner.  2,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  Tui(BiTS.~E.\tra.  1,  and  2.  E.  Homer.  3  and 
vhc,  R.  Woods.  Magpies.— 1,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  2.  K.  Beckwith.  a,  E.  Mawson. 
ANTW£KPS.—.S'/ior//acfrf.—Cocfc.— Extra  and  1,  H.  D.  Goimh.  '.',  Mrs.  Entwisle. 
8.  Miss  F.  Seanor.  t'^ic,  Mrs.  Entwisle.  Bradford;  H.  Yardlcy,  Birmineham, 
Lowi-faccd.~~Cock.—l,  2,  and  c,  W.  Ellia.  S  and  vlic,  0.  Hopwood.  he,  E. 
Moansev,  W.  Ellis,  C.  Gamon.  Medium— C<jck  —1.  U.  W.  Crosse.  W.  Ellis. 
2,  B.  Jenn-nps.  vhc,  H.  D.  Gougb,  Miss  F.  Seanor,  W.  Ellis,  he,  W.  Ward,  C. 
Jackson.  T.  H.  Stretch.  E.  ilounsey.  lien— 1,W.  Ellis,  C.  F.  Coptman.  2, 
Mrs.  Entwisle.  3,  F.  Eastwood,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  vhc,  C.  Hopwood.  Mrs. 
Entwitle,  W.  Ellis,  he,  H.  Jennings.  C.  Gamon.  W.  Ellis,  Miss  F.  Seanor,  H. 
Yardley,  J.  Gardner.  Likeliest  bird  for  Flying  Pcrposes.- 1,  Miaa  F. 
Seanor.  2.  E.  Mawson.  3.  H.  Jennings,  vlie.  F  Eastwood,  W.  Ellis,  he,  H. 
Jennings,  W.  Ellis,  C.  Gamon.  Tpmblhrs.— Lonfl-/dc^rf,  Baldn  OT  Bcarda.-l, 
W.  Ellis.  2.  A.  McKenzie.  3,  J.  Cargill.  vhc,  W.  Lund,  he,  J.  Brown.  H. 
Yardley,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  c,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck.  Loug  faced,  any  other  kind. 
— 1.  J.  "Brown.  2,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  3.  E.  Homer,  vtic,  E.  Beckwith.  lie,  J. 
Cargill.  A.  M  H.  Silvester,  c.  H.  Yardlev,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  ANr  other 
Vahietv.— I,  W.  L.Clark  (Spangled  Ice).  2, E.  Beckwith,  Sunderland.  Extra  8. 
E.  Beckwith.  rlir.  H.  W.  Webb  (Fiillbaek).  A.  M.  H.  Silvester  (21,  Miss  F. 
Seanor.  /)c.  H.  W.  Webb  (Archangel).  MissF.  Seaoor.E.  Horner.  H.  Yardley  (■^), 
Col.  Child  (21.  c,  E.  Beckwith,  H.  Y'ardley.  Anv  Vabietv.— Wol  to  exceed  £0s 
— 1  an'l  2,  Miss  F.  Seanor.  S.E.Horner,  r/ic.  E.  Beckwith.  he.  Hickman  and 
Jacks,  T.  Holt,  R.Woods.  c.E.  Beckwith,  E.  Horner.  Pair.— Not  to  exceeds  s.— 
],  H.  Yardley.  2  and  3,  E.  Horner,  vhc,  H.  Yardley.  he,  E.  Beckwith,  Miss  F. 
Seanor  (2)    c,  E.  Beckwith. 

The  Jadges  were — Mr.  Rule  the  Carriers,  Pouters,  Short- 
faced  Tamblers,  Barbs,  and  Trumpeters ;  Mr.  AUsop  the  others 
except  the  Antwerps,  which  were  judged  by  Mr,  Hawley. 


ARTIFICIAL  BEE  BREAD. 

A  FEW^days  since  I  received  a  private  letter  containing  the 
following  advice,  "  You  should  try  the  artificial  pollen — Syming- 
ton's Pea  Flour — strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  A.  I  am  doing 
so,  and  my  bees  are  taking  it  in  quite  largely,  as  dusty  as 
millers.  It  is  sold  by  druggists  and  grocers."  The  advice  thus 
given  deserves  a  passing  notice ;  for,  though  well  meant  and 
offered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  is  about  the  worst  and  most  foolish 
that  one  bee-keeper  could  give  to  another.  Why  should  any 
British  bee-keeper  give  his  bees  artificial  pollen  ?  Why  should 
the  combs  of  a  bee  hive  be  clogged  and  cloyed  with  rubbishy 
pea  flour  ?  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  bees  carry  into  their 
hives  far  too  much  natural  pollen  from  flowers.  They  are  often, 
if  not  always,  hindered  in  their  work  of  hatching  brood  and 
storing  honey  by  an  over-accumulation  of  it.  I  emphatically 
assert  that  it  is  in  almost  every  hive  very  cumbersome  to  the 
bees  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  or 
honey-taking  it  is  quite  a  nuisance  to  the  bee-farmer.  Why 
then  recommend  the  use  of  artificial  pollen  ?  It  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  to  answer  this  question ;  but  a  more  unnecessary 
article  was  never  offered  for  sale  before.  Why  do  the  bees 
carry  into  their  hives  that  which  will  impede  their  action  and 
progress  V  In  answer  to  this  question  I  have  to  say  that  bees 
are  both  miserly  and  provident  by  nature  and  habit,  very  often 
storing  up  more  honey  and  bee  bread  than  they  need.  The 
snpcrabandance  of  honey  can  be  removed  for  their  advantage 
and  that  of  their  owner ;  but  a  superabundance  of  pollen  cannot 
be  removed,  but  remains  an  obstructive  incumbrance  in  the 
hives. 

In  combs  built  from  sugar  syrup  at  the  end  of  summer  when 
pollen-gathering  is  nearly  over,  bees  are  never  hindered  by 
want  of  pollen.  They  thrive  and  prosper  uncommonly  in  such 
combs  (and  hives),  because  they  do  not  contain  too  much  of  it. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  prefer  stocks  with  young  combs  is  the 
fact  that  old  combs  invariably  become  cloyed  with  pollen  in 
their  central  or  breeding  portions.  Our  system  of  manage- 
ment enables  us  to  have  nothing  but  young  sweet  combs  in 
our  stocks.  But  whichever  mode  of  management  be  adopted 
and  practised,  no  artificial  bee  bread  should  be  used.  The  use 
of  it  will  in  a  measure  stultify  the  efforts  of  bees  and  their 
owners. 

If  our  inventive  friends  would  only  tell  us  how  to  prevent 
bees  from  gathering  too  much  pollen  we  would  be  greatly  in- 
debted, and,  moreover,  consider  them  the  greatest  livingjbene- 
fictors  of  apiarian  science. — A.  Pettiqeew. 


TWO   QUEENS  IN   ONE  HIVE. 

The  evidence  that  your  correspondent  "  H."  offers  that  he 
has  two  queens  in  one  hive  is  very  weak  indeed.  A  cross-bred 
or  mongrel  Ligurian  queen  will  produce  bees  varying  from 
perfectly  brown  to  nearly  as  brilliantly  coloured  as  pure  Ligu- 
rians,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case  of  the  queen  in  his  hive.  The 
term  "  H."  uses,  "  hybrid,"  is  not  correct,  the  Ligurian  and  the 
English  bees  being  simply  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
cross  being  no  more  hybrid  than  chickens  of  a  Dorking  cock 
and  Spanish  hen. — John  Hunteb,  Eaton  liise,  Ealing. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


is  to  give  them  their  liberty.  Painstaking  and  diet  may  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  habit,  but  after  thsy  have  begun  nothinfj  but  thorough  liberty 
will  cause  them  to  abandon  it.  We  believe  we  can  advise  you  beneficially  as 
to  diet,  and  we  attribute  many  of  the  new  diseaees  to  which  fowla  are  now 
subject,  to  epiccd  and  Btimulating  food.  Give  your  fowls  in  the  morning 
ground  oats  or  barleymeal  elaked  with  water.  Let  them  have  the  houee 
scrapa  at  middaj-.  If  you  cannot  give  them  their  liberty  Bupply  them  with 
large  sods  of  growing  grass  cut  with  plenty  of  freah  earth.  Give  them  green 
food,  lettuce  especially.  They  are  fond  of  turnip  greens;  but  cabbage  ia 
the  worst  of  all  green  food.  Let  the  evening  meal  be  a  repetition  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  all  this  annoyance  is  caused  by  one  hen.  Watch  for 
her,  and  take  her  out.  It  is  useless  to  apply  anything  to  the  hare  spots  to 
protect  them,  as  it  ia  only  the  feathers  they  seek.  The  growth  of  feather 
may,  however,  be  favoured  by  the  application  of  snlphur  ointment.  The 
plague  of  this  is,  that  althongh  the  habit  begins  with  one  hen,  the  othera 
submit  cheerfully,  and  stand  to  be  denuded  of  their  plumage  without  an 
effort  to  escape  from  the  vi&itati:>n.     Spanish  are  the  most  prone  to  it. 

HoNET  Box  [W.  A.  B.). — Do  we  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  have  two 
boxes  full  of  comb  empty  of  bees,  and  on  the  top  of  all  "  a  not  very  strong 
stock  of  bees?"  If  so  we  would  advice  you  at  onca  to  reverse  operations,  and 
put  the  bees  at  bottom.  You  should  take  away  bath  the  other  boxss  till  they 
are  wanted  for  swarming  or  for  honey,  replacing  them  after  the  bees  have 
multipUcd  Bufliciently  to  require  additional  room. 
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BEMABES. 

5th. — A  dull,  heavy  day,  Bcirce  any  sun,  but  no  rain. 

6th. — But  little  sun,  though  still  without  rain. 

7th. — Bright  morning;  a  very  beautiful  day,  but  not  quite  so  warm. 

8th. — A  splendid  day  and  moonhght  night,  quite  a  spring  day;  wind  rising 

at  night. 
9th. — High  wind  in  early  morning,  but  very  fine  by  9    a.m.  ;  fairly  bright  till 
2  P.M. ;  a  short  shower  about  4  and  again  about  7;  wind  rather  high 
all  day,  hut  very  strong  in  the  night. 
10th. — A  blustering  morning,  stormy,  wet,   and  disagreeable  both  day  and 

night. 
11th. — Windy  and  much  colder,  slight  fall  of   snow  at  noon,  bright  at  times 
but  sometimes  very  dark,  wind  went  down  soon  after  noon. 
Early  part  of  week  quite  warm,  squally  on  9th  and  10th,  afterwards  much 
colder.— G.  J.  Symons. 


OOVENX  GARDEN  MARKET.— Aprtl  12. 

This  being  Passion-week  the  supply  of  forced  fruita  and  vegetables  ia  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  will  be  till  after  the  holidays.  St.  Michael  Pine 
Apples  continue  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  but  are  not  realising  high 
prices. 

FBUIT. 


Fowls  Partially  Featherless  (L.  J.). — We  are  sorry  to  Bay  your  com- 
plaint is  become  a  very  common  one.  It  is  as  a  rule  met  with  only  in  birds 
that  are  in  confinement.  It  arises  partly  from  idltness  and  mischief,  partly 
from  a  disarranged,  if  not  a  diseased,  atate  of  body.     The  positive  core 


B.  d.     B.  d. 

Apples i  aieve    1    OtoS    6 

Apricots dozen    0    0 

Cherries lb.    0    0 

Chestnuts bushel  12    0 

CurrantM 4  sieve    0    0 

Black do.        0    0      0    0 

Figs dozen    0    0 

FUberta lb.    0    6 

Cobs lb.    0    6 

Gooseberries quart    0    0 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.  10    0    25    0 

Lemons ^^  100    6    0    12 

Melons each    0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 


0    0 
0 
0 
0    0 


0 
0    0 


B.  d.   s.  d. 

Malberries lb.  0  OtoO    0 

Nectarines  dozen  0  0      0    0 

Oranges 1-+ 100  6  0    12    0 

Peaches dozen  0  0      0    0 

Pears, kitchen....    dozen  0  0 

desecrt dozen  S 

PineApples lb.  1  0 

Plums.,, 4  sieve  0  0 

Quinces    bushel  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawberries oz.  0  6 

Walnuts bushel  4  0    10    0 

ditto ^100  16     2    0 


0  0 

0    12  0 

4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  6 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokea dozen    4 

Asparagus ^100    6 

French bundle  20 

Beans,  Kidney....    %^100 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  bprouts    4  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums **  100 

Cauhliower dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Ftnnel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Uorseradibh bundle 

Lettuce dozen 

French  Cabbage  .,,. 


0to6 
0    10 


1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

S 

(1 

9 

1 

2 

6 

n 

1 

0 

2 

(1 

4 

n 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

6 

2 

a 

0 

4 

II 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

II 

0 

6 

H 

0 

3 

II 

4 

II 

U 

II 

fi 

I 

1 

6 

2 

Leeks hunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ic  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

ParsnipH dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsaly bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  MarrowB 


.  d.  e.  d 
4 too  0 
0  2 
2  0 
0      6 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Average             |      snn 

01..ok 

Day 

of 

..t 

APRIL  20-2S,  1876. 

Temperature  near 

Rises. 

Sets, 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

oJ 

Month 

Week. 

Loudon. 

Sun. 

Day. 

•Jight. 

Mean. 

b.    m. 

b.    m. 

h.    m.  1    b.    m. 

Days. 

m.     8. 

20 

Th 

60  8 

35.1 

47.7 

4    55 

7      6 

S    42  1     2    44 

28 

1    15 

111 

21 

F 

69  5 

87  2 

48  3 

4     D2 

7      6 

3    63  1     8    44 

27 

112 

22 

S 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  r.u. 

59  0 

37.4 

48.2 

4     50 

7      8 

4      4  16      5 

2H 

1     89 

113 

23 

6uH 

Low  Sdndat. 

59.2 

868 

48.0 

4    48 

7    lu 

4    16  1     6    31 

29 

114 

24 

M 

Antiquaries  (ADniversarv),  at  2  P.M. 

58  8 

36.0 

47.4 

4    46 

7    11 

4    31   '    8      1 

O 

2      1 

115 

25 

To 

Mancljeater  Auricula  Slinw. 

69.6 

.S7.a 

48.4 

4    44 

7    12 

4    60       9    84 

1 

26       W 

Royal  Botanic  Society— Second  Spring  Show. 

58.0 

86.4 

47.2 

4    42 

7    13 

S    18     11      S 

1 

2 

2    22 

117 

From  observations  tnken  near  London  dnring  Jorty-threo  years 

the  average  day  temperature 

ot  the  week  is  50.0°;  and  its  night  temperature 

S7.6'. 

1 

SEED  AND   SEED-SOWING. 

OOD  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  with  timely  and 
careful  sowing  contribute  very  materially  to 
Buccessfal  culture.  The  good  seeds  are  to  be 
obtained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty 
from  every  respectable  seedsman,  but  the 
sowing  is  unfortunately  but  too  often  so 
^V^  badly  done  that  failure  is  inevitable.     Many 

r^  and  repeated  failures  have  taught  me  how 

to  exercise  the  necessary  caution  and  care 
to  ensure  success  ;  I  have  been  several  years 
learning  the  lesson.  Other  persons  may  bo  better  able  to 
steer  clear  of  rocks  and  shoals  than  I  have  done,  but 
mistakes  occur  so  easily  that  a  danger  signal  or  two  can- 
not but  prove  useful. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  recommend  a  good 
seedsman.  I  replied  in  true  Scotch  fashion  by  another 
question — "  From  whom  did  you  have  your  seeds  last 
year  ?"  A  firm  of  the  highest  respectability  was  named  ; 
and  my  remark  that  they  were  perfectly  reliable  people, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  their  high 
reputation  by  selling  only  first-class  goods,  was  met 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Oh  !  but  we  had  hardly  any  good 
vegetables  last  year ;  Peas  only  twice,"  &c.  The  seeds- 
man was  therefore  evidently  considered  blameable  —  a 
convenient  and  natural  conclusion,  perhaps,  but  not  a 
very  just  one.  Now,  in  this  instance  I  happened  to  know 
that  the  evil  arose  from  a  poor  soil  managed  by  a  fac- 
totum— a  very  useful  and  indispensable  class  of  men,  but 
•who  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  penetrate  very  deeply 
into  cause  and  effect  in  its  relation  to  what  they  do,  and 
are,  therefore,  very  liable  to  conclude  in  perfect  good  faith 
that  failures,  arising  simply  from  their  own  mismanage- 
ment, are  referable  to  bad  seeds.  Such  ignorance  is 
manifestly  mischievous  and  hurtful  to  all  concerned,  let 
us  try  to  dispel  it. 

Neither  a  close  heavy  soil  nor  a  light  poor  soil  are 
suitable  mediums  for  the  vegetation  of  seed.  Enrich  both 
by  repeated  heavy  dressings  of  minure  and  leaf  mould, 
and  render  them  open  and  free  by  an  abundant  admix- 
ture of  some  hard  gritty  substance,  such  as  stone  chip- 
pings,  shattered  brick,  or,  beet  of  all,  coal  ashes  ;  then 
by  digging  in  autumn  and  exposing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  frost  you  will  find  the  ground  in  readi- 
ness for  the  seed  on  the  first  fine  day  of  spring.  This  is 
a  thorough  and  efficient  method,  preferable  to  any  other, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  practicable,  makeshifts 
having  to  be  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  when  such 
is  the  case  "little  and  good"  ratber  than  "much  and 
bad  "  should  be  our  motto.  Instead  of  scattering  broad- 
oast  such  few  fertilisers  as  our  limited  means  can  com- 
mand we  must  concentrate  them  in  drills,  trenches,  and 
stations,  so  as  to  have  the  requisite  amount  of  nourish- 
ment within  reach  of  the  earliest  roots  which  spring  from 
the  seed  as  it  vegetates. 

Take,  for  example,  a  row  of  Peas.     Now,  the  Pea  is  a 
deep-rooting  gross  feeder,  with  a  free,  quick,  succulent 
growth :  why,  to  sow  the  seed  of  such  a  vegetable  in  a 
Mo.  786.-VOI.  XXX.,  New  Sieies. 


poor  inert  soil  is  ridiculous — it  is  sheer  waste,  and  is 
quite  certain  to  cause  vexatious  disappointment,  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  done  season  after 
season,  whereas  we  have  only  to  make  a  trench  a  foot 
deep  and  wide,  laying  the  excavated  soil  along  the  sides, 
replacing  about  two-thirds  of  it  with  dung,  leaf  mould,  or 
other  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  in  fact  any  substance 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  nutritious  for  the 
purpose,  then  mixing  enough  of  the  difplaced  soil  with  it 
to  fill  the  trench.  We  next  draw  a  deep  drill  along  the 
centre,  deeper  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  seed, 
which  is  much  too  precious  to  bo  left  to  take  its  chance 
in  such  a  rough  mixture,  so  we  look  about  us  for  some 
old  leaf  mould,  wood  or  coal  ashes,  fine  charcoal,  shattered 
brick  or  stone  siftings,  making  the  best  mixture  of  any  of 
these  we  can  find,  scattering  an  inch  or  two  of  it  along 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  drill ;  then  comes  the  seed 
with  a  covering  of  the  same  fine  gritty  substance  pressed 
gently  down  with  a  spade,  and  the  work  is  done  so  well 
that  we  may  feel  certain  vegetation  and  a  free  robust 
growth  will  promptly  ensue.  We  have  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  success,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  risk 
which  the  seed  runs  of  spoliation  from  mice  and  birds. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ravages  of  snails  in  such  a  quick 
free  soil ;  it  is  in  a  cold,  heavy,  inert  soil  that  they  do  so 
much  harm.  There  are  some  favoured  spots  where  mice 
and  sparrows  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
less, but  in  most  gardens  these  pests  are  so  rampant  that 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of 
the  keen  mortification  of  a  certain  worthy  amateur  who, 
after  incurring  the  expense  of  wire  guards,  lost  the  whole 
of  his  first  sowing  of  Peas  from  mice  which  were  screened 
from  observation  by  the  guards.  When  protection  is 
necessary  I  much  prefer  sheets  of  glass  laid  singly  end  to 
end  along  each  row,  with  a  wire  stretched  over  them  to 
prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  away,  letting  the  plants 
lift  the  glass  as  they  rise  above  the  soil,  thus  starving  out 
the  mice  and  tantalising  the  sparrows.  Failing  the  glass 
we  may  resort  to  pieces  of  slate  or  roofing  tiles,  being 
careful,  however,  to  remove  them  immediately  the  Peas 
reach  the  surface,  and  using  wire  guards  or  netting  to 
keep  off  the  birds  ;  the  seed  vegetating  under  such  opaque 
coverings  quite  as  readily  as  it  does  under  glass. 

For  smaller  seeds,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  kindred  subjects,  make  the  drills  deeper  than  usual 
to  afford  space  for  an  inch  or  two  of  the  same  gritty  sub- 
stance as  was  used  for  the  Peas,  enveloping  all  the  seed 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  also  taking  especial  care 
to  put  netting  over  the  seed  beds  a  few  days  after  sowing; 
birds'  eyes  are  keener  than  ours,  and  they  will  detect  the 
sprouting  growth  long  before  it  is  visible  to  us.  I  have 
known  sand  to  be  used  very  successfully  for  covering 
seed,  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend  it,  for  in  ironstone  dis- 
tricts the  whitest  sand  usually  contains  sufficient  oxide  of 
iron  to  destroy  the  seed  germs  as  they  start  into  activity  ; 
sometimes  the  young  growth  will  force  its  way  through 
the  sand,  but  even  then  tbe  delicate  cuticle  of  the  stem 
suffers  so  much  from  contact  with  the  sand  that  the 
plant  soon  fails. 
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For  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Salsafy  it  haa  been  shown 
long  ago  that  holes  filled  with  fine  rich  gritty  soil  for  each 
root  insures  a  crop ;  the  plan  is  a  tediona  and  laborious  one 
which  we  would  gladly  dispense  with  at  this  busy  season  of 
the  year,  and  is  only  recommended  when  failure  is  inevitable 
without  it. 

A  greater  amount  of  sncoesB  attends  the  general  culture  of 
flower  seeds,  because  many  of  them  are  raised  under  glass  in 
pans  ;  but  even  with  this  advantage  a  little  extra  care  makes  all 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Very  minute  seeds, 
such  as  of  Gloxinia  and  Begonia,  answer  best  if  sown  upon 
a  damp  surface  and  left  to  vegetate  uncovered  with  soil ;  but 
then  excessive  evaporation  must  be  checked,  for  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sul.  or  any  parching  influence  watering  will  be 
necessary,  involving  much  risk  of  waehing  away  the  seed ; 
moreover,  to  suffer  such  seed  to  become  very  dry  just  as  vege- 
tation takes  place  is  to  destroy  it.  The  beet  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  place  the  pans  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  to  exclude 
light  from  the  seed  till  growth  begins.  Formerly  I  used  pieces 
of  muslin,  but  now  prefer  sheets  of  thick  paper  placed  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pans  immediately  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  and 
thus  avoid  all  risk  of  failure. — Edward  Luckhubst. 


A  LOOK  ROUND  THE   KITCHEN   GABDEN, 

Apkil  11th. 

A  week's  fine  weather  has  wrought  a  marvellous  change 
here,  but  still  the  work  is  wofully  behind,  and  unless  we  have 
considerably  better  weather  than  we  have  been  favoured  with 
for  the  last  few  months  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to  see  many 
visitors.  But  laders  of  the  Journal  are  an  exception,  and  I 
purpose  taking  viem  into  my  confidence  and  tell  of  things 
as  they  are. 

Borecoles  are  the  most  conspicuous  vegetables  at  present, 
and,  although  there  is  no  particular  skill  required  to  cultivate 
them,  they  are  an  important  crop.  The  ordinary  Dwarf  Curled 
is  past  its  best,  but  Veitch's  Dwarf  Late  Green  Curled  will  last 
some  time  yet.  Asparagus  Kale  has  just  had  its  main  heads 
used,  and  it  will  send  up  an  abundance  of  successional  sprouts 
of  good  quality  till  Cabbages  are  plentiful. 

Winter  Spinach  is  still  abundant ;  the  summer  sort  is  only 
just  sown.  By-the-by,  this  last-named  is  as  hardy  as  the 
former. 

Of  Lettuces  on  a  south  border  6  feet  from  the  wall  and 
otherwise  unprotected,  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  and 
planted  during  September,  Tom  Thumb  is  turning  in  rapidly  ; 
a  few  are  already  fit  for  nee.  Hammersmith  is  about  a  fort- 
night later,  and  Bath  Cos  later  still.  The  first  sort  is  planted 
6  inches  apart  every  way,  tne  second  9  inches,  and  the  last- 
named  a  foot.  These  are  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sow- 
ing left  in  the  seed  bed  all  winter,  to  be  planted  in  a  more 
exposed  situation,  which  in  their  turn  wUl  be  succeeded  by 
Early  Paris  Market,  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  Bath  Cos  sown  in 
a  Potato  frame  at  the  end  of  February. 

Seakale  and  Parsnips  (Hollow-crowned)  were  sown  25th  of 
March  in  rows  18  inches  apart.  Onions  the  same  day,  15  inches 
apart,  a  few  White  Spanish  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use ; 
but  the  main  crop  is  Yellow  Dauvers,  which  is  the  best  Onion 
I  atu  acquainted  with,  being  equal  to  White  Spanish  in  size 
and  quality,  and  keeping  as  long  as  any  light-coloured  Onion. 
Bed  or  brown  Onions  are  not  looked  on  with  favour  by  French 
cooks.  I  had  one  season  for  trial  a  packet  similar,  if  not 
identical,  with  White  Spanish,  under  the  name  of  Improved 
Reading,  the  very  name  of  which  when  the  seed  was  sown 
frightened  my  vegetable  man,  who  said  very  firmly,  "  'Tis 
narra  good  for  I  to  take  red  uns  to  thick  man  in  the  kitchen 
if  'em  be  'proved."  Onions  grow  exceedingly  well  on  our 
heavy  soil  without  any  special  culture.  Silver-skin,  Two- 
bladed,  or  some  other  small  variety  is  sown  thickly  in  a  bed 
of  poor  soil  early  in  May  for  pickling.  Globe  Tripoli,  for 
standing  the  winter,  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Asparagus  was  planted  last  week  2  feet  apart  by  1  foot  on 
the  flat,  without  beds  or  alleys.  I  prefer  one-year-old  plants, 
and  to  be  planted  just  when  they  have  commenced  growing. 
Plants  four  and  five  years  old  are  just  beginning  to  shoot.  I 
have  had  the  surface  pricked  up  with  a  fork,  and  it  is  intended 
to  give  it  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 

Peas  sown  24th  of  January  outside  are  a  miserable  failure. 
Those  sown  on  turves  in  a  frame  and  afterwards  planted 
are  just  forming  tendrils  and  require  sticking.  The  sort  is 
William  the  Ist.  I  tried  Alpha,  which  is  also  a  good  Pea,  bat 
found  it  too  delicate.    Eonnd  hard  bullet  like  Peas  are  not 


tolerated  now  Peas  of  good  quality  can  be  had  just  as  early. 
G.  F.  Wilson  in  two  successions  has  also  been  sown  on  turves. 
The  first  batch  is  2J  inches  high,  and  the  second  just  through 
the  soil.  I  still  depend  on  this  and  Veitch's  Perfection  for 
the  general  crop ;  and  as  there  is  a  week  or  ten  days'  difference 
in  the  time  of  their  coming  into  use,  I  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  book,  and  sow  the  two  sorts  at  one  time  to  make 
doubly  sure  of  keeping  up  a  supply.  It  is  of  no  use  here  to  sow 
these  sorts  later  than  the  third  week  in  May  ;  they  then  last 
well  into  October,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  birds  are 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  we  cannot  keep  a  pod  without 
netting.  These  sorts  with  me  grow  5  feet  high,  and  are  ex- 
pensive to  net.  Omega  only  grows  3  feet,  and  is  the  best  late 
Pea  I  know.  It  is  sown  the  first  week  in  June.  Early  and 
late  Peas  are  grown  in  rows  4  feet  apart ;  G.  P.  Wilson  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  9  feet  apart  in  rows  running  north  and 
south,  and  with  two  rows  of  Potatoes  or  Cauliflowers  between. 
I  have  Dr.  Maclean  on  trial. 

Cauliflower,  Early  London,  sown  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  pricked  out  where  they  could  be 
protected  a  little  with  a  frame  during  midwinter,  and  trans- 
planted to  hand-lights  in  February,  are  coming  on  well,  and 
will  be  fit  for  use  next  month  close  on  the  heels  of  Dalmeney 
Broccoli.  These  will  be  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sow- 
ing planted  later  on  a  south  border  and  sheltered  a  little  with 
branches,  which  again  will  be  succeeded  by  others  sown  in  the 
indispensable  Potato  frame  in  February.  In  addition  to  the 
sort  named,  Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant  were  sown  here,  as 
also  were  Brussels  Sprouts  (which  can  scarcely  be  sown  too 
early),  and  Red  Cabbage. 

Scarlet  Bunners  have  been  sown  three  in  a  good-sized  pot 
where  they  can  be  protected.  These  will  be  kept  hard  pinched 
till  they  grow  into  the  form  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  when 
planted-out  they  will  bear  immediately,  probably  a  month 
before  the  dwarf  Beans  outside. 

Cabbage,  Wheeler's  Imperial  (of  Geo.  Wheeler),  is  nearly 
fit  for  use.  We  sow  as  nearly  as  possible  to  St.  Swithin's  day, 
and  plant  out  in  September. 

I  have  not  yet  passed  half  round  my  kitchen  garden,  but  I 
will  write  agaia  ;  I  have  some  forcing  houses  and  flower  borders 
to  see  to. — William  Taylor. 


AZALEAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

As  the  planting-out  of  Azaleas  has  been  alluded  to,  it  may 
neither  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  note  the  system 
that  is  adopted  for  their  culture  in  the  Belgian  nurseries.  It 
is  in  Belgium  where  these  plants  are  increased  and  multiplied 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  From  the 
nurseries  near  Ghent,  Azaleas  are  sent  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands during  each  succeeding  autumn  to  almost  all  parts  of 
the  civilised  world. 

The  plants  usually  exported  from  Belgium  are  familiar  in 
all  the  principal  markets  in  England.  These  plants  are 
grafted  on  stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  have  heads  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  of  the 
most  healthy  character,  the  growth  is  robust  yet  sturdy,  and 
the  flower  buds  are  well  set  on  every  shoot. 

Now  these  plants  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  so  produced  by  plant- 
ing them  out  in  the  open  air,  taking  them  up  in  the  autumn, 
some  being  potted  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  mossed 
— that  is,  moss  is  tied  firmly  round  their  roots,  and  they  are  so 
sent  by  steamer  not  only  to  the  different  parts  of  Europe  but 
also  to  America.  These  plants  on  arrival  need  only  to  bo 
potted  in  any  light  soil  ;  and  if  they  are  introduced  into 
gentle  heat,  and  are  duly  attended  to  by  syringing  and  water- 
ing them,  they  will  unfold  their  flowers  almost  with  the  same 
certainty  as  bulbs.  None  can  deny  the  effectiveness  of  these 
Azaleas  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  plants  seldom 
flourish  satisfactorily  after  flowering,  yet  they  are  sold  so 
cheaply  that  they  are  worth  their  coot  in  their  first  fall  dis- 
play. By  no  other  system  than  planting  out  could  the  plants 
be  grown  so  quickly  and  sold  so  cheaply.  Those  plants,  how- 
ever, which  are  potted  in  the  nurseries  immediately  on  being 
taken  up,  establish  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  ;  and  if  this  is  so  in  Belgium  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  England  ? 

The  most  extensive  plantations  of  Azaleas  that  I  have  seen 
were  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte  at  Ghent.  The  plants, 
when  I  saw  them  in  September  planted  out  in  the  open  air, 
might  be  numbered  by  thousands,  the  Azalea  beds  occupying 
apparently  about  an  acre  of  ground.    The  plants  are  not 
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indisoriminately  planted  in  the  natnral  soil  of  the  nnraery, 
bnt  the  compost  is  specially  prepared,  and  is  evidently  Biich  as 
Azaleas  delight  in.  It  is  composed  principally  of  leaf  soil  and 
sand — a  compost  which  possesses  unusual  properties  of  grow- 
ing these  and  other  plants  remarkably  quickly.  The  Azalea 
beds  are  about  4  feet  in  width,  the  bottom  of  each  sloping 
gently  to  the  centre,  where  drain  pipes  are  laid  having  outlets 
to  a  drain  running  aorosa  the  lower  side  of  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  placed  in  the  beds  about  a  foot  deep,  fresh  soil  being 
used  every  year,  and  the  plants  are  planted  out  towards  the 
end  of  May  and  are  removed  in  September.  They  are  duly 
attended  to  by  watering,  and  they  grow  more  healthy  and 
cleanly  than  do  plants  having  the  best  attention  in  pot  cul- 
ture. The  plants  are  potted  in  the  same  soil  in  which  they 
have  grown  in  the  beds,  and  in  three  weeks  fresh  rootlets  per- 
meate the  mass  of  soil  in  the  pots  and  the  plants  are  quickly 
established.  Some  plants  which  I  turned  out  of  the  pots 
within  a  month  of  their  having  been  potted  showed  a  compact 
mass  of  active  healthy  roots,  and  the  plants  were  in  perfect 
order  for  flowering. 

Now,  we  have  not  that  wonderful  leaf  soil  in  England,  and 
our  climate  may  be  somewhat  different  to  that  of  Belgium, 
yet  if  we  made  the  most  of  our  means,  and  bestowed  the  same 
oare  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  after-cultivation  of 
the  plants  as  our  neighbours  do  "  over  the  water,"  we  might 
restore  the  lost  vigour  of  many  plants  more  quickly  by  plant- 
ing them  out  than  by  potting  them ;  and  that  Azaleas  are 
amenable  to  this  treatment  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  received. 

Bnt  while  admitting  the  healthiness  of  the  Belgian  Azaleas 
which  are  grown  as  above  described,  and  acknowledging  their 
usefulness  for  immediate  decorative  effect,  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  that  where  permanent  plants  are  required  for  speci- 
men?, the  plants  which  have  become  established,  even  if  not 
raised  in  English  nurseries,  are  far  more  reliable  and  in  the 
end  cheaper  than  are  the  Belgian  plants.  These  latter  plants 
miss  their  leaf  soil,  or  something  else  that  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  their  prolonged  vigour,  and  many  of  them  after 
flowering  either  die  outright  or  become  unhealthy  and  un- 
sightly. The  plants,  however,  are  cheap  enough  to  kill,  each 
costing  little,  if  any,  more  than  a  Hyacinth,  and  the  first 
display  alone  is  worth  the  cost  incurred. 

I  have  tried  to  restore  these  plants  after  flowering ;  and  the 
plan  that  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  was  to  treat  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  had  been  treated  before — by  plant- 
ing them  out  in  light  soil  in  summer,  syringing  and  watering 
them  regularly,  and  potting  them  again  in  the  autumn.  By 
that  primitive  plan  I  have  restored  to  good  health  many  a 
sickly  Azalea  and  Camellia,  as  well  as  other  greenhouse  plants 
which  I  cannot  now  enumerate. — F.  H.  S. 


TWO-DAY  EOSE   SHOWS. 

Until  quite  lately  a  Rose  show  extending  over  more  than  a 
single  day  was  a  rare  event ;  but  there  seems  now  a  consider- 
able danger  of  this  objectionable  practice  becoming  common. 
Now,  I  think  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  proper  objects 
of  a  Rose  show  are  (1)  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation 
of  that  flower,  and  (2)  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  public.  A  show  established  as  a  speculation,  and  having 
for  its  object  simply  the  financial  success  of  the  promoters, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  worthy  of  support.  The  persons, 
therefore,  who  ought  principally  to  be  consulted  are  the  ex- 
hibitors, who  are  necessarily  the  backbone  of  the  concern,  and 
the  public  who  support  it. 

I  think  that  I  can  show  that  it  is  the  interest  neither  of  the 
exhibitors  nor  of  the  public  that  a  Rose  show  should  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  first  day.  From  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view  I  object  that  it  is  a  considerable  increase  of  expense,  for 
the  exhibitor  has,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  only  "three  courses" 
open  to  him  :  Either  he  must  himself  stop  over  the  two  days, 
or  he  must  leave  his  man,  both  expensive;  or  he  must  trust  to 
his  boxes  coming  as  best  they  can.  In  the  last  case  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  paying  the  carriage,  perhaps  from  some  distant 
place,  and  including  a  journey  aoross  London  ;  and  he  has  no 
remedy  if  his  boxes  are  injured  or  his  tubes  lost,  as  happened 
to  me  last  year.  The  other  very  important  objection  is  that 
ha  is  debarred  from  other  shows  from  want  of  his  boxes.  Not 
many  can  afford  to  follow  the  example  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who,  on  finding  last  year  that  the  second  day  of  the  Alexandra 
Show  interfered  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  merely  ordered  a 
eecond  set  of  boxes  to  be  made.    AU  the  great  shows  are 


usually  and  quite  rightly  included  within  a  period  of  fifteen 
days.  This  year  tbey  are — I  think  unwisely — extended  to 
twenty  days,  and  by  the  two-day  system  they  are  sure  to  clash 
with  each  other. 

As  regards  the  public,  it  is  not  fair  to  advertise  the  second 
day  of  a  Rose  show  as  if  it  were  really  worth  seeing.  Most  of 
the  Roses  when  presented  to  the  judges  at  10  a.m.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  show  have  been  cut  about  thirty  hours,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  last  beyond  that  day. 
Let  ns  enjoy  them  in  their  prime,  but  faded  blooms  are  a  sorry 
Bight. 

*'  Aa«nBtuB  was  a  chubby  latl, 
Fat  rosy  cheeks  Augustus  had." 

But  we  all  remember  that  their  rosinesa  was  bnt  shortlived. 
Roses  on  the  second  day  of  a  show  are  not  worth  looking  at. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  and  in  the  best  boxes  the 
blooms  present  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  of  tho 
morning.  The  heat  of  the  exhibition  room  has  been  too  much 
for  them.     A  tent  is  more  trying  still. 

Last  year  the  Alexandra  Park  started  a  two-day  show,  and 
this  year  I  regret  to  see  that  the  Crystal  Palace  have  followed 
in  the  track.  The  new  show  at  tho  Westminster  Aquarium 
is  on  the  same  principle.  Now  I  want  all  exhibitors  to  take 
this  matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and,  if  the  matter 
appears  to  them  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  unite  in  putting  a  stop 
to  these  two-day  shows.  What  a  union  or  general  agreement 
among  the  exhibitors  can  do,  the  parody  of  a  Rose  show  called 
the  National  held  at  South  Kensington  last  year  BufSciently 
proves.— T.  H.  G. 


SOIL  FOR  VINE   BORDERS. 

Pkoeaely  no  subject  connected  with  the  gardener's  duties 
haa  received  more  attention  than  the  nature  of  the  soil  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Grapes.  If  any  point  in  practice 
can  be  said  to  be  "  thrashed  out  "  surely  it  must  be  the  matter 
now  alluded  to.  Turfy  loam  in  connection  with  this  subject 
has  become  a  hackneyed  threadbare  term.  Perhaps  nine  out 
of  every  ten  gardeners,  if  solicited  to  name  the  soil  best  suited 
for  the  growth  of  Vines,  would  name  "light  turfy  loam"  as 
the  staple.  Bat  the  word  "  light  "  is  a  relative  term  which  is 
apt  to  be  misinterpreted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  by  select- 
ing loam  described  in  the  above  indefinite  terms  from  the 
pastures  in  light  and  dry  districts,  the  crops  of  Grapes  have 
been  "light  "  as  well  as  the  soil  producing  them. 

In  clay  and  strong-land  districts  the  term  "  light "  cannot 
easily  mislead.  The  light  loam  from  such  a  district  is  regarded 
as  "  strong  soil "  by  the  dwellers  in  sandy  or  light-land  locali- 
ties. An  example  will  make  the  matter  plain.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  residing  in  a  light-soil  or  "  barley  "  district 
was  making  new  Vine  borders.  He  sought  for  "  light "  turfy 
loam  according  to  the  usual  recipe.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  heaviest  loam  that  he  could  find  in  the  parish  would 
be  light  as  applied  to  the  Vines.  That  was  an  assertion  which 
he  could  not  understand,  but  the  correctness  of  which  he  was 
disposed  to  test.  He  had  selected  his  light  turfy  loam  and 
carted  it  home  for  his  borders  ;  but  decided  notwithstanding 
to  make  only  one  border  with  it,  and  seek  the  heaviest  loam 
that  could  be  obtained  in  his  district  for  the  other  border. 
He  did  so.  The  borders  were  made,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
heavy  soil.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  Vines  in  the  light 
border  grew  the  most  freely,  but  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
Vines  in  the  stronger  soil,  and  the  crops  from  the  latter  have 
been  much  better,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  than  the  crops 
produced  by  the  lighter  soil. 

Light  turfy  loam  from  sandy  districts  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  too  light  for  Vines.  It  grows  them  freely  for  a  year  or  two 
until  the  vegetable  matter — the  herbage  and  roots — has  de- 
cayed, and  then  the  Vines  lose  their  early  vigour.  The  soil  is 
then  deficient  in  nourithment  as  well  as  in  "holding"  pro- 
perties, and  the  roots  strike  through  it  in  search  of  that  which 
they  cannot  find.  Preferable  to  soil  of  that  character,  which 
fosters  a  premature  pampered  growth,  is  non-turfy  sound 
garden  soil  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  bones  and  rich  surface- 
dressings  of  manure.  In  such  soil,  if  the  early  growth  of  the 
Vines  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  light  turfy  loam,  they  will 
eventually  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  produce  larger 
crops  of  superior  quality  than  the  Vines  in  the  above-named 
popular  and  dainty  compost.  I  fear  that  light  tnrfy  loam  as 
applied  to  Vines  is  delusive.  The  term  is  deceiving  to  the 
many  Grape-growers  who  have  not  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  soils  both  chemically  and  mechanically.    Many 
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eoils  inclnded  in  the  above  term  have  not  the  Bustaining  power 
neotseary  for  the  support  of  enoh  a  permanent  crop  as  they  are 
eeltcted  to  produce  and  to  sustain. 

It  is  not  in  light  soil  or  barley-growing  districts  that  the 
beet  Grapes  are  to  be  found,  but  in  the  heavier  soil  known  as 
"  wheat  land,"  for  in  that  Vines  grow  the  strongest  and  con- 
tinue the  longest. 

The  pastures  in  some  districts  are  noted  for  the  fineness  of 
the  grass  :  it  is  dwarf,  wiry,  and  abounds  with  Daisies.  It 
will  feed  sheep  tolerably  well  if  not  too  heavily  stocked,  but 
will  starve  bullocks,  Tarfy  loam  from  such  pastures  is  light, 
too  light  for  Vines.  It  will  support  them  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth,  but  the  "heart"  is  soon  taken  out  of  it,  and  the 
Vines  languish  just  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  be  arriving 
at  their  best  state.  Turfy  loam  from  such  pastures  cannot, 
nnaided,  perfect  Vines  of  sound  constitution  and  possessing 
inherent  vigour.  Good  Grapes  are  only  produced  in  such  soil 
over  a  series  of  years  by  ungrudging  manuiial  apphcations 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  borders  annually,  and  copious 
waterings  in  the  growing  season. 

A  soil  far  more  reliable  for  the  production  of  Grapes  is  to 
be  found  in  pastures  where  the  herbage  is  more  robust,  and 
where  "Buttercups"  predominate  over  Daisies — pastures 
which  are  not  notorious  for  growing  lean  mutton,  but  which 
are  celebrated  for  producing  fat  beef.  It  is  in  such  districts 
where  Vines  flourish,  and  it  is  from  them  alone  that  light 
turfy  loam  may  be  selected  with  safety.  In  such  localities  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  soil  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
Vines,  and  the  principal  care  must  be  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  borders  in  which  the  Vines  are  in- 
tended to  be  grown.  In  localities  noted  for  fat  beasts  and 
Buttercups  lime  rubbish  and  charcoal  may  be  used  in  the 
Vine  borders  freely,  but  on  poor  sheep-grazing  and  Daisy 
lands  lime  rubbish  had  better  be  buried  anywhere  than  in  the 
Vine  borders.  Charcoal  may  be  used  and  bones  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  and  more  to  every  ton  of  soil,  but  lime  rubbish  in 
Bueh  borders  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Vineries  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions,  and  especially  in  the  environs  of  towns 
and  attached  to  villa  residences.  Grapes  are  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasant  anticipations,  and  advice  is  anxiously  sought 
as  to  the  formation  of  borders.  In  some  instances  light  turfy 
loam  is  carted  from  long  distances  when  sounder  and  better 
soil  is  close  at  hand.  Excavations  are  made,  concrete  laid, 
and  drains  are  formed  where  such  work  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
Soil  that  will  grow  good  crops  of  Pears  and  Cauliflowers  will 
grow  sturdy  Vines  and  excellent  Grapes. 

But  why  allude  to  the  matter  now  ?  are  not  Vine  borders 
made  in  the  winter  ?  True  it  is  that  they  are  generally  made 
at  that  period,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  the  matter 
is  alluded  to  on  the  approach  of  summer.  The  practice  of 
selecting  light  turfy  loam  in  sandy  districts  for  the  formation 
of  Vine  borders  is  not  more  erroneous  than  digging  it  and 
heaping  it  together  in  the  borders  in  the  cold  winter  season. 
I  have  seen  turf  carted  into  Vine  borders  when  some  of  it  has 
been  encrusted  with  ice  and  the  remainder  soddened  with  wet ; 
and  what  is  more,  have  known  the  worst,  but  only  natural 
results,  accrue  from  that  thoughtless  practice.  Borders  thus 
made — that  is,  the  surface  of  the  grouud  pared  in  winter  and 
piled  in  its  icy-cold  state  3  feet  in  thickness,  are  then,  and 
for  many  months  following,  several  degrees  colder  than  the 
natural  soil  of  the  garden  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  had  the  summer's  beat  extracted. 

Soil  undisturbed  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  slowly  and 
regularly,  and  parts  with  that  heat  as  slowly  and  steadily  as  it 
absorbed  it.  The  earth's  heat  is  the  active  agent  in  causing 
the  emission  and  extension  of  roots,  and  the  roots  of  plants 
are  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  changes  of  temperature  than 
are  the  leaves  and  branches.  In  the  summer  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  the  warmest  and  in  the  winter  the  caldest,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  1  foot  to  2  feet  deep  being  infiuitely 
less  fluctuating.  Now,  what  a  mistake  to  take  the  cold  surface 
stratum  and  with  it  form  a  border  unnaturally  cold,  and  which 
the  heat  of  two  summers  cannot  restore  to  its  normal  state. 
Let  the  soil  be  of  whatever  nature  it  may,  it  is  robbed  of  one 
of  its  greatest  virtues  if  deprived  of  its  heat,  and  this  depriva- 
tion— this  robbery — cannot  be  more  eiifectually  done  than  by 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter  and  burying  the 
cold  '2  to  3  feet  deep.  Why  not  store  the  heat  of  summer 
instead  of  the  cold  of  winter  ?  True,  the  Vine  borders  must 
not  bo  made  when  the  soil  is  heated  to  dryness.  That  would 
be  going  to  the  other  extreme.  There  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tnnities  of  etoring  eoU  in  a  proper — that  is,  in  a  warm  and 


healthily  moist  state,  and  Vines,  or  any  other  trees  or  plants, 
will  flourish  better  in  such  soil  than  if  it  had  been  stored  under 
either  of  the  extremes  mentioned  of  being  as  "  dry  as  dust" 
or  as  "  cold  as  ice."  It  is  because  I  have  traced  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  Vines  most  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the 
borders  having  been  made  of  icy-cold  soil  that  I  mention  the 
matter  at  a  season  when  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  easily  avoided. 

My  experience  in  making  Vine  borders  has  taught  me  to  be 
guided  by  the  two  main  principles — not  to  make  them  too  light, 
and  not  to  pare  the  turf  and  store  it  in  the  borders  at  the 
coldest  period  of  the  year.  If  Vine  borders  must  be  made  in 
the  winter  let  the  soil  be  stored  in  summer,  storing  with  it 
the  important  element  of  heat,  for  to  bury  cold  is  indefensible. 

— A    NOBTHEEN    GarDENEE. 


STELLAKIA  GRAMINEA  AUBEA,  OR  GOLDEN 
CHICKWEED. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  inquired  about  the  qualities 
of  this  fresh  candidate  for  honours  among  bedding  plants, 
and  I  believe  he  and  some  others  inquired  if  it  is  perfectly 
hardy. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  it  I  will  state  that  it  is  a 
very  good  dwarf-growing  plant  for  bedding,  of  not  more  than 
2  inches  in  height,  and  early  in  the  bedding  season  it  assumes 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  is  very  effective  as  an  edging  or 
for  carpet  bedding  among  the  dwarf-growing  Alternantheras 
and  plants  of  similar  growth.  But  it  does  not  maintain  that 
brightness  so  necessary  for  any  plant  to  do  when  all  plants 
should  be  in  the  height  of  beauty  ;  for  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  it  becomes  a  sickly  green,  or  I  ought  to  say  a 
greenish  yellow,  losing  its  efJect  considerably — that  is,  when 
grown  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden. 

It  is  a  plant  which  will  not  thrive  without  plenty  of  water 
on  the  surface,  as  its  roots  are  there ;  and  as  its  thoots  creep 
along  the  ground  and  root  at  every  joint  it  must  have  water 
frequently.  The  plant  will  bear  clipping  to  a  confined  space  : 
in  that  case  it  thiows  up  numerous  small  shoots  till  it  bf  comes 
like  a  carpet,  and  if  it  would  maintain  its  blight  colour  it  would 
be  one  of  the  best  plants  for  use  in  the  present  system  of 
bedding.  As  it  is,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  further 
tried,  and  if  found  no  worse  it  ought  to  be  retained  on  the  list 
of  bedding  plants.  It  is  easily  propagated  both  by  cuttings 
and  by  division  of  the  roots. 

With  regard  to  its  hardiness,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that,  for  I  have  left  plants  of  it  out  in  the  beds  through  this 
late  severe  winter  and  they  have  received  no  harm  whatever. 
In  fact  the  plants  have  grown  considerably,  and  for  the  past 
six  weeks  they  have  been  gradually  approaching  their  best 
colour.  I  intend  to  take  them  up  and  divide  them,  as  they 
are  now  like  a  mat,  and  I  shall  have  all  I  require  without  any 
further  propagation. 

I  remember  when  the  plant  was  first  used  as  a  bedder  it  was 
reported  to  supersede  the  Golden  Pyrethrum  both  as  a  summer 
and  winter  decorative  plant ;  but  in  my  opinion,  though  a 
good  plant,  it  has  done  neither,  and  most  certainly  it  is  not  so 
good  as  that  plant  in  winter. — Thomas  Eecobd. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OP  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BED3  OF  THE  LONDON  PAT.KS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  13. 

The  plans  now  figured  are,  like  those  submitted  last  week, 
suitable  for  the  corners  of  lawns,  the  angles  of  walks  or  re- 
cesses in  shrubberies.  The  plants  with  which  they  may  be 
planted  effectively  are  of  easy  increase,  preservation,  and  cul- 
ture. The  following  modes  of  planting  beds  of  these  designs 
have  been  admired. 

BED  W. 

1.  Agathea  calestis. — This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  dwarf 
plant.  The  small  green  and  white  leaves  form  a  close  carpet, 
and  it  is  spangled  all  over  with  sky-blue  flowers,  which  give 
to  the  whole  an  elegant  effect.  The  plant  is  preserved  in  a  cold 
frnme  during  the  winter.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
with  or  without  heat. 

2.  Alternanthera  magnifica. 

3.  Gnaphalium  tomentosum. — A  silvery-foliage  plant  of  a 
dwarf  bushy  habit.  Its  loug  narrow  leaves  are  erect,  and  the 
plant  can  be  trained  to  any  desired  shape,  which  maki.s  it  bo 
useful  for  divisions  and  for  edging  of  beds.  It  is  Very  effective 
if  planted  in    juxtaposition  to  bright  colours.     It  can  be 
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wintered  in  a  cold  frame.    It  roots  freely  from  outting?  in 
spring  with  a  little  warmth,  and  in  the  autumn  without  heat. 

4.  Lobelia  Omen. 

5.  Teaorinm  Poliam. — A  dwarf  spreading  plant  of  a  bluish 


grpy  colour.  It  may  be  trained  to  any  shape.  It  is  very 'use- 
ful and  effective  for  edging  or  aa  a  carpet  for  taller  plants. 
It  will  winter  in  safety  in  a  cold  frame,  and  strikes  ^freely 
from  cuttings  with  or  without  heat. 


BED  X. 
1.  Geranium  Golden  Tricolor,  Viola  Purple  Queen   being 
intermixed  with   the  Geranium. — This   is  a  dwarf   compact- 
growing  Viola,  distinct  from  V.  cornuta.     Flowers  of  a  pale 


Fig.  86.— Bed  W. 

violet,  borne  in  great  profusion  from  March  to  October.     A 


valuable  addition  to  summer  beddiog  plants. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed  in  the  spring. 
2.  Colens  Verschafleltii  splendens. 


Perfectly  hardy. 


Fig.  87. 

3.  Geranium  Silver  Tricolor  and   Gampanulata  turbiuata 
bybrida. — As  a  dwarf  Campannla  this  is  one  of  the  beat  of  its 


class,  forming  a  compact,  hardy,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  height,  with  a  neat  close  leaf-growth , 
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yielding  a  maes  of  rich  parpUah  blue,  white,  and  porcelain- 
white  flowers  during  the  aummer  months.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed  and  divisions. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethrnm. 

5.  Fankia  undulata. — This  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant.  The 
variegation  is  of  a  pearly  white,  and  all  through  the  spring 
and  summer  it  is  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  hardy,  and  is 
propagated  by  divisions. 

6.  Oxalis  cornioulata  rubra. — This  is  a  very  dwarf  and 
effective  plant  for  covering  the  ground  as  a  carpet.  The  colour 
of  the  leaves  is  a  rich  velvety  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  hardy, 
and  increased  by  runners. — N.  Colb. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE    ROYAL    GAEDENS,  KEW. 

Eddgea  maceophtlla,  producing  a  large  head  of  pure  white 
flowers,  is  blooming  in  the  stove.  The  leaves  are  of  large 
size  and  have  been  compared  to  Medinilla,  with  which  in  habit 
the  plant  has  some  similarity,  though  from  so  small  a  plant 
much  cannot  be  said.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
inflorescence  in  size  is  quite  out  of  proportion.  The  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  and  have  been  used  in  the  bridal  bouquet  of 
a  Eoyal  marriage.  Individually  they  last  only  a  short  time, 
but  a  large  number  of  buds  open  in  succession,  and  these 
alone  are  of  great  beauty.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine"  of  1867,  where  it  is  described  as  "a  magnificent 
plant,  and  belonging  to  a  genus  which,  though  containing 
many  species,  had  never  previously,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
introduced  into  European  gardens."  It  is  yet  quite  rare.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  portrait  was  drawn  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Pine  Apple  Place.  It  is  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  is  described  as  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet.  Hitherto  it 
has  not  been  tried  with  different  soils  or  temperatures,  but 
has  succeeded  in  the  stove,  using  a  soO  of  peat  and  loam  as 
for  the  generality  of  ftove  plants. 

Passing  through  the  Orchid  house  we  observe  a  few  species 
in  particular.  Aiirides  japouioum  is  very  pretty  and  sweetly 
scented.  It  would,  perhaps,  do  with  greenhouse  temperature, 
but  is  here  flourishing  in  the  warm  division.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  M.  Linden,  and  since  by  Messrs.  Teitch,  though 
up  to  recent  importations  it  was  rather  rare.  The  raceme  is 
pendant  and  many-flowered.  The  flowers  are  white,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  lateral  sepals  brown  barred  near  the  base,  and 
the  epoon-shaped  lip  is  edged  with  purple,  the  ridge  being 
marked  with  spots.  It  was  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine" of  1869.  Dsndrobium  BuUerianum,  or,  as  it  is  more 
often  Oilled,  D.  gratiosissimum,  is  very  attractive.  D.  Pierardi 
still  continues  in  beauty.  Several  pots  of  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile  are  novel  as  well  as  handsome.  The  forcing  of  hardy 
Cypripediums  is  likely  to  continue  in  future  years.  These 
have  submitted  well  to  the  treatment,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  paler  in  the  coloured  part,  which  is  scarcely  a  deteriora- 
tion. C.  niveum  is  another  chaste  species  now  in  flower. 
Some  cultivators  have  found  it  grow  well  in  loam.  Many 
Orchids  usually  grown  in  peat  and  sphagnum  would,  perhaps, 
like  to  find  loam  within  reach,  though  to  pot  them  wholly  in 
that  material  would  not  be  the  same  to  them  as  their  laying 
hold  of  it  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
clever  cultivator  considers  it  beneficial,  after  dipping  his  block 
plants,  to  dust  over  the  roots  some  dry  peat,  so  that  they  may 
obtain  nutriment  from  the  adhering  particles.  Of  the  true 
Oncidium  sarcodes  there  is  a  very  fine  spike.  Odontoglossum 
nebulosum  is  represented  by  the  best  variety.  Among  other 
Orchids  are  Eulophia  streptopetala,  Chysis  aurea  var.  Lem- 
minghii,  and  Leptotes  bicolor.  At  the  cool  end  several  Sarra- 
cenias  are  in  flower.  These  are  S.  flava,  S.  Drummondi, 
S.  purpurea,  and  S.  Moorei. 

In  the  Orchid  house  porch  are  many  plants  of  beauty  and 
interest.  Ficus  radicaus  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is 
suitable  for  covering  walls  and  for  baskets.  It  has  a  similar 
habit  to  F.  stipulata,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  of 
di£ferent  form.  They  are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, and  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a  length  of  3  or  i  inches, 
and  of  a  bright  shade  of  green.  It  will  be  news  to  many  that 
F.  stipulata  is  but  a  young  and  sterile  growth  of  F.  pumila, 
and  that  in  one  or  two  cases  when  allowed  free  development  it 
has  grown  into  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  mature  form. 
So  different  are  the  two  growths  that  without  knowing  they 
came  from  the  same  stem  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  in 
their  being  one  plant.  We  saw  an  instance  of  this  about  three 
years  ago  in  the  collection  of  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  at 


Keigate,  and  have  just  heard  of  what  is  perhaps  another.  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  know  that  different  parts  of  what  could 
easily  have  been  the  same  plant  were  described  as  distinct 
species ;  but  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  It  is  better  known 
that  Marcgravia  umbellata  grows  in  two  forms— the  one  creep- 
ing by  means  of  curious  rootlets  under  the  shortly  petioled 
leaves,  which  are  small  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  surface  for 
support;  the  other  a  growth  of  spreading  branches,  bearing 
leaves  of  large  size  and  distinct  form.  These,  we  believe  it 
correct  to  say,  when  rooted  separately  have  been  offered  as 
distinct.  Ficus  radicans  strikes  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
above-mentioned  plant  clings  to  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern. 
Albuca  juncifolia  is  quite  new,  but  is  only  of  interest  to  those 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  bulbs.  It  has  pendant  yellow 
flowers,  with  leaves  well  described  by  the  specific  title.  Amphi- 
come  Emodi  is  an  extremely  rare  but  old  and  beautiful  plant. 
It  produces  a  dwarf  and  compact  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  with 
flowers  shaped  like  Bignonias  ;  the  throat  pale  yellow,  but  other- 
wise pink,  and  only  sufficiently  raieed  above  the  foliage  to  be 
well  seen.  Orychophragmus  sonchifolius  is  a  promising  and 
perhaps  hardy  annual  from  North  China.  The  leaves  are  pale 
green  with  cruciferous  flowers  of  violet  colour  in  various  shades, 
and  in  addition  to  their  beauty  are  sweetly  scented.  It  grows 
from  6  to  perhaps  18  inches  high.  Among  several  other  bulbs, 
including  several  IrideaB,  Cyclobothra  casrnlea  and  Stenomesson 
suspensum  may  be  mentioned  as  the  rarest. 

The  Eockwork  is  now  commencing  to  be  attractive,  and 
several  others  besides  those  we  shall  mention  as  novelties  are 
beautifully  in  flower.  Parenthetically  we  may  mention  Primula 
nivea,  Cardamine  trifolia,  Androsace  Lapgfri,  and  Myosotis 
dissitiflora.  Iris  caucasica  is  rare,  as  well  as  distinct  and 
curious.  The  leaves  are  different  from  all  others,  being  sickle- 
shaped  with  long  points,  and  of  a  bluish  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  on  stalks  about  4  inches  long.  The  sepals 
spread  upwards,  though  corresponding  in  position  with  the 
"falls"  of  the  German  Iri",  and  form  the  conspicuous  part  cf 
the  flower,  while  the  petals  are  very  narrow  and  descending. 
Eomanzoffia  sitchensis  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  nebd 
only  again  mention  it  as  being  a  pretty  white-flowered  Saxi- 
fragalike  plant,  and  very  suitable  for  the  choicest  rockwork. 
Saxifraga  aretioides  var.  primnlina  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
species.  It  has  large  yellow  Primula-like  flowers,  and  the  very 
appropriate  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Niven  some  short  time  ago. 
We  believe  the  plant  was  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Atkins. 


CONOCLINIUM  lANTHINUM. 

This  Mexican  shrub,  introduced  in  1849,  is  the  same  as 
Hebeclinium  and  Eupatorium  ianthinum.  It  is  of  stiff,  erect, 
or  slightly  branched  habit,  with  broad,  oblong,  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  paniculate  inflorescence  of  terminal  and  axillary 
corymbs  of  flower  heads,  composed  of  numerous  lavender  and 
violet-coloured  florets.  The  corymbs  being  large  and  rather 
loose  have  a  fine  effect  at  midwinter,  at  which  time  the  plants 
usually  flower,  but  I  have  had  them  flowering  in  December 
and  up  to  February. 

Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest  among  stove  plants,  doing  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  cool  stove  or  a  warm  greenhouse,  an  intermediate 
house  suiting  it.  In  choice  cf  soil  it  is  not  very  fastidious, 
doing  well  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
part  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Cuttings  inserted 
now  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat.  I  select  cuttings  of  the  ripe 
shoots — i  e.,  those  that  have  flowered  ;  these  are  made  with 
two  joints,  removing  the  leaves  from  the  lowest  joint,  cutting 
transversely  below  it,  and  are  inserted  in  f  andy  soil  around  the 
sides  of  a  4-inch  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  and  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  keeping  moist.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  also 
strike  freely,  having  two  joints  and  the  growing  point,  and 
such  inserted  in  June,  potted  singly  when  rooted,  and  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots  will  flower  well  in  winter,  having  a  large 
terminal  head  of  bloom.  The  cuttings  put  in  earlier  will  by 
pottirg-off  when  well  rooted  and  growing-on,  shifting  from  4  to 
6-inch  pots,  and  from  6  to  8-inch,  make  fine  plants  by  autumn, 
fine  in  foliage  and  sturdy  in  growth  if  kept  near  the  glass, 
producing  in  due  course  large  heads  of  bloom. 

The  old  plants  are  cut-in  after  flowering,  each  shoot  being 
out  to  two  joints  of  the  old  wood,  or  to  one  joint  if  the  shoots 
are  weak,  the  plants  being  kept  rather  dry  for  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  carefully  watered  afterwards  nntU  the  plants 
break ;  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  long  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  removing  most  of  the  old  soil  and 
returning  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  sprinkling  overhead  twice 
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daily,  keeping  moist,  and  increasing  the  supply  of  water  as 
the  roots  possess  the  fresh  soil.  Free  watoring  is  necoasary, 
giving  weak  liquid  twice  a-weok  after  the  pots  fill  with  roots, 
also  a  light  and  airy  position.  Shift  into  the  blooming  pots 
by  July,  giving  a  moderate  shift,  and  attend  to  tying-out  the 
shoots  so  as  to  form  a  neat  compaot  plant. — G.  A. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Apkil  19th. 
Fbuit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Very 
few  subjects  were  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  on 
this  occasion.  Six  heads  of  a  Cabbage  Broccoli  were  sent  by 
Mr.  John  Pottle,  Sudborne  Hall  Gardens,  Wickham  Market.  In 
its  early  stages  it  is  cat  and  used  as  a  Cabbage,  and  at  the  present 
time  as  a  late  Broccoli.  It  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  culinary 
purposes,  but  was  not  thought  worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Sydney  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  sent  two  brace  of 
Oucuoabers  Masters'  Prolific.  They  were  very  good  examples  of 
that  useful  winter  sort.  He  also  sent  seven  varieties  of  exceed- 
ingly well-kept  Apples,  comprising  Pine  Apple  Pippin,  Petworth 
Nonpareil,  and  an  excellent  dish  of  Wellington. 

Floral  Committee. — R.  B.  Postans,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Oonncil  room  was  tolerably  gay  at  this  meeting,  principally  by  a 
collection  of  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  and  an  attractive  group  of  ornamental  plants  from  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway.  Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  both 
of  these  collections.  Mr.  Williams's  plants  consisted  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  and  the  singular  Aroid  Amorpho- 
phallus  nivosus.  Amongst  the  Roses  Star  of  Waltham  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  the  new  Tea  Rose  William  Caldwell,  which 
is  similar  to  Rubens,  is  a  promising  variety. 

Messrs.  Jamas  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  some  fine  Crotons. 

C.  Mooreanns  has  leaves  15  inches  in  leugth  by  an  inch  in 
width,  with  bright  yellow  midribs,  the  yellow  also  breaking 
transversely  through  the  body  green  of  the  foliage.  C.  Maca- 
{eeanns  is  a  Magnolia  like  plant,  the  leaves  being  a  foot  in 
length  by  i  inches  in  width,  each  being  boldly  blotched  with 
bright  yellow.  The  plant  is  very  massive  and  striking.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  C.  appendiculatum  is  a  green- 
foliaged  kind,  which  has  been  previously  noticed.  C.  Disraeli, 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  the  finest  of  the  trilobed  section. 
It  has  been  previously  certificated.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  ex- 
hibited Phyllanthus  roseum  pictum,  a  distinct  plant  with  dark 
stems  and  foliage,  the  leaves  being  irregularly  blotched  with 
rose  and  white.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  They 
also  had  a  vote  of  thanks  forDendrobium  densiflorum  superbum, 
which  had  a  splendid  raceme  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  Dendrobes. 

New  Auriculas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  of  Slough, 
and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Slough  Rival,  dark 
velvety  purple  shaded  puce,  with  a  very  good  pale  yellow  centre  ; 
and  Bessie  Ray,  a  neat  flower,  bright  gold  centre  edged  with 
reddish  crimson.  Dear  Hart  is  also  a  showy  flower,  with  some 
ronghness  in  outline ;  it  is,  however,  very  effective.  The  above 
are  Alpines.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  a  very  good  grey-edged 
flower,  Mrs.  Purvis  ;  it  has  a  neat  habit  and  good  truss.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  received 
a  first-class  certificate  for  a  very  fine  grey-edged  flower  named 
Alex.  Meiklejohn.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Kay,  the  raiser 
of  Topsy.  It  is  a  very  refined  flower,  black  body  colour,  dense 
white  paste,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  varieties  of 
its  class.  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  exhibited  a  very  good  green- 
edged  flower,  Q  leen  of  Q  iieens.  It  has  a  dense  white  paste,  clear 
gold  tube,  and  distinct  green  edge. 

Zonal  Garaniuaa  Vanessa  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  had  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  yet  vigorous ;  the  foliage  is  distinctly  zoned ;  the 
flower  trusses  large  and  pips  of  great  substance,  the  colour 
being  warm  cerise  flushed  with  lilac.  It  will  make  a  useful 
plant  for  pot  culture. 

Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammer- 
Bmith,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Sylophylla  falcata — a  remarkable 
plant  in  exceedingly  good  conditiou,  and  which  worthily  had  a 
cultural  commendation  attached.  A  similar  honour  was  awarded 
for  a  plant  of  Cdlauthe  vestita  var.  iguea  oculata  exhibited  by 
Sir  T.Lawrence,  Bart.,  Barf ord  Park,  Dorking,  the  plant  having 
a  spike  containing  twenty  fine  flowers. 

Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  Wimbledon 
House,  sent  good  examples  of  Cypripedinm  caudatum,  Dendro- 
biums  lituifloram  and  densiflorum,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchii, 
and  a  vote  of  thaoks  was  awarded ;  a  similar  award  being 
accorded  to  Mr.  Rjberta,  gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  who  exhi- 
bited two  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum.  One  of  the 
plants  had  twelve  trusses  of  fine  floivers. 

A  semi-double  yellow  Auricula  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean, 
Ealing,  the  colour  being  very  bright,  with  a  white  eye.  The  plant 
is  of  free-growing  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  very  sweet-scented. 
Mr.  Dean  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Primtila  cortuaoides 


amrena  Lilacina,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  For  a  small 
group  of  terrestrial  Orchids  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Peudell  Court,  re- 
ceived a  similar  mark  of  recognition. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Bosoaweu  exhibited  some  fine 
trusses  of  Rhododendrons  which  had  been  grown  in  Cornwall, 
and  had  endured  4°  of  frost.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Viscount 
Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  also, 
we  presume,  from  the  open  air ;  and  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  ex- 
hibited Primula  acaulis  umbellifera  plena  and  Rhododendron 
magnificum,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  awarded 
for  the  Primula.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Shefiield,  Nor- 
manby  Park,  Brigg,  exhibited  Iresine  Alleui,  which  is  similar 
to  I.  acuminata.  Rose  Cleopatra  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
Stapleford.  It  has  good  foliage  and  large  blooms.  The  petals 
are  smooth  and  gently  recurved,  the  colour  being  somewhat 
similar  to  John  Hopper.  Cleopatra  is  not  only  u  good,  but  alflo 
a  Bweet  Rose. 

PRIMROSE  LADY  ADELAIDE  TAYLOUR. 
The  Primrose  "  Lady  Adelaide  Taylonr,"  not  Lady  Adeline, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter,  is  a  seedling,  and  therefore  can 
scarcely  be  the  same  as  Primula  altaica.  It  blooms  much 
earlier  than  that  species,  and  I  consider  its  chief  value  is  as  a 
flower  for  winter  dinner  decoration.  It  lights  up  unnsnally 
well,  and  is  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Dean  in  thinking  that  the  colours  of  Primroses  are  not 
seen  to  fair  advantage  in  a  dark  hall  or  tent ;  moreover,  like 
many  Roses,  their  colours  fade  very  quickly,  and  become  shabby 
when  the  blossoms  have  been  more  than  a  day  gathered,  or 
when  plants  are  potted  for  exhibition.  Lady  Adelaide  Taylonr 
was  in  bloom  with  me  the  first  week  in  January  and  ia  still  in 
fair  blow. — The  Raiser. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  change  from  foul  weather  to  fair  at  the  early  part 
of  the  month  was  not  more  sudden  than  the  recurrence  of 
winter  after  several  sunny  days  of  spring.  The  bright  sun- 
shine and  genial  temperature  raised  the  hopes  of  cultivators, 
and  every  post  brought  us  hopeful  tidings  as  to  the  prospective 
plenty  of  the  fruit  crops ;  but  on  the  eve  of  our  going  to  press 
last  week  we  had  the  unusual  combination  of  thunder  and 
snow  in  London,  and  the  weather  on  Thursday  night  and 
Friday  morning  was  the  most  inclement  of  the  entire  winter. 
On  Friday  snow  was  6  inches  in  thickness  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydenham;  and  our  country  oorrespoadents,  especially 
in  the  north,  have  told  us  of  the  breaking  of  the  branches  of 
their  fruit  trees  by  the  weight  of  snow,  and  the  great  injury 
that  has  been  done  to  the  blossom  by  the  violent  and  intensely 
cold  gale.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Pear  and  Plum 
trees,  the  Apple  blossom  not  being  fully  expanded ;  and  the 
trees  on  south  walla  have  generally  been  sufficiently  sheltered 
to  prevent  them  receiving  material  injury.  The  temperature 
ia  again  rising,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  ordeal  which 
vegetation  has  experienced,  we  have  still  hopes  of  a  "  good 
fruit  year."  In  the  market  gardens  near  London  we  are  in- 
formed that  great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  early  Cauli- 
flowers, many  plants  having  been  cut  into  shreds  by  the  violent 
frost-winds. 

The  Hyacinths  in  the  beds  in  Hyde  Park,  which  each 

spring  are  so  well  grown  and  so  attractive,  have  this  year  not 
been  so  durable  as  usual  owing  to  the  very  severe  weather — 
the  high  winds,  driving  anew,  and  heavy  rains  of  last  week. 
The  white  varieties  have  lost  their  purity  and  some  of  the 
pinks  are  battered  and  faded,  but  the  deeper  reds  are  still 
effective.  The  light  blue  spikes  are  also  more  severely  injured 
than  the  dark  bluea,  several  beds  of  the  latter  colour  being 
still  rich  and  massive.  These  beds  are  still  worthy  of  a  visit, 
for  if  the  spikes  have  lost  their  brightness  the  character  of  the 
varieties  can  be  seen,  and  their  spring-like  perfume  can  be 
enjoyed  by  visitors.  'The  beds  are  numbered,  and  many  who 
hive  inspected  them  have  been  consequently  disappointed. 
Unless  some  good  reason  can  be  offered  to  the  contrary  flowers 
in  public  gardens  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  named,  for  a 
vast  number  of  visitors  attend  such  gardens,  seeking  not  merely 
enjoyment  but  also  instruction. 

Ant  lover  of  Orchids  who  would  call  at  Mr.  Robert 

Warner's,  Broomfield,  near  Chelmsford,  will  find  the  Vaudas 
in  full  flower.  The  gardener  will  show  them.  One  single  stem 
has  five  good  spikes  on  it. 

How  effective  are  well-grown  plants  of  Primula  cor- 

TCSoiDES  AMCENA  for  Spring  decoration  was  well  exemplified  by 
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the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  Donglaa  at  the  Westminater 
Aquarium  last  week.  The  collection  embraced  also  the  varie- 
ties Lilacina  grandiflora  and  Alba.  The  plants  were  about  a 
foot  high,  the  flower  Btems  numerone,  and  the  pips  as  large  as 
those  of  ordinary-sized  Primroses.  The  slight  protection  that 
these  plants  require,  their  easy  culture  (uot  occupying  valu- 
able space  under  glass  during  the  summer  months),  and  their 
charming  effect  when  well  grown,  should  render  them  indis- 
pensable in  every  greenhouse  however  small.  They  should  be 
included  amongst  the  spring-flowering  plants  of  all  amateurs 
and  gardeners. 

M.   Hebze,  Inspector  General,   and  member  of  the 

Committee  of  Agriculture,  has  contributed  the  following  statis- 
tics respecting  the  maeket  gardening  neak  Paris,  in  a  paper 
read  before  that  Society.  At  the  present  time  the  market 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  are  ISOO  in  number,  covering 
an  area  of  1378  hpctares  (340-t  acres).  Those  within  the  walls 
of  Paris  occupy  750  hectares  (1852A  acres).  The  average  size 
of  these  gardens  is  from  60  to  70  acres  (IJ  acre  to  IJ  acre). 
They  generally  contain  a  dwelling-house,  a  well,  a  stable, 
and  a  shed.  The  land  lets  at  from  1000  to  1200  francs  per 
hectare  (£16  3s.  id.  to  £19  7s.  Gd.  per  acre),  and  the  house  at 
from  300  francs  to  400  francs— £12  to  £16.  The  land  is  never 
at  rest,  and  produces  from  two  to  three  crops  yearly.  For 
such  a  cultivation  a  great  deal  of  labour  is  necessary,  abundant 
manure,  and  frequent  watering,  and  often  artificial  shelter  has 
to  be  provided  for  the  crops,  so  that  in  these  1800  gardens 
there  are  360,000  forcing  frames,  and  2,160,000  bell-glasses. 
The  owners  rise  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  winter;  the  master  is  always  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  whilst  the  wife  looks  after  the  women,  and  it  is 
she  alone  who  attends  the  market.  The  population  employed 
in  market  gardening  is  about  7500  persons.  The  value  of  the 
stock  is  e'timited  at  8,000,000  of  francs  (£320,000).  1,200,000 
francs  (£48,000)  is  spent  annually  in  stable  manure,  whilst 
the  value  of  the  vegetables  sold  amounts  to  12,000,000  of 
francs  (£480,000),  and  300,000  francs  (£12,000)  is  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  exhausted  soil. 

We  have  received  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Botanic  Gardens,"  and  in  every  respect  is  it  credit- 
able to  Mr.  W.  E.  Guilfoyle,  the  Director.  We  commend  the 
following  extract  to  the  attention  of  flock  and  herd-masters 
in  torrid  latitudes: — "The  Doub  Grass  (Cynodon  dactylon), 
often  erroneously  called  "  Doob,"  is  a  native  of  Bermuda,  and 
in  my  opinion  ranks  next  to  the  Buffalo  Grass  (Stenotaphrum 
glabrum)  as  a  hardy  pasture  grass  for  arid  climes,  though  as 
a  lawn  grass  it  is  inferior,  presenting  in  the  winter  a  brown 
and  rusty  appearance.  I  can  state  from  experience,  however, 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  that  where  it  has  been 
introduced  round  a  station  hut  horses  and  cattle,  when  left  to 
feed  as  they  chose,  have  collected  round  it  eagerly,  refusing 
the  native  grasses  in  luxuriant  growth  near  them  so  long  as  a 
blade  of  the  Doub  Grass  remained.  As  to  the  nutriment  con- 
tained in  these  two  grasses  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  many 
squatters  across  the  Murray  could  testify.  Respecting  their 
durability  the  same  may  be  said,  as  during  seasons  of  excessive 
drought,  when  scarcely  a  blade  of  them  could  be  seen,  so  tena- 
cious of  life  were  they,  that  when  the  weather  broke  they 
Fprang  up  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  when  native  grasses  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  drought  these  two  species  were  the 
only  ones  that  withstood  it." 

Fruits  at  the  Centennial. — The  American  "  Gar- 
dener's Monthly  "  states  that  a  space  525  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide  will  be  devoted  to  a  continuous  exhibition  of  fruit, 
BO  that  anyone  at  any  time  may  send  anything  they  have. 
The  opening  day  will  be  May  the  10th,  and  it  is  expected  that 
tropical  fruit  will  then  be  at  once  on  the  tables.  Certain 
periods  will  be  set  apart  for  distinctive  exhibitions.  July  1st 
will  be  devoted  to  a  special  display  of  Southern  fruits,  and 
September  11th  will  be  given  up  to  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  made  arrangements 
for  providing  10,000  dishes  to  exhibitors,  should  that  number 
be  necessary.  The  Bureau  will  also  furnish  tiible  room,  all 
free  of  charge.  Premiums  will  only  be  offered  by  individuals 
or  Eocieties.  Of  fruits,  so  far,  premiums  have  only  been 
arranged  for  Apples,  but  it  is  hoped  others  will  come  in. 

A  VERT  useful  book  for  those  who  desire  to  understand 

why  the  name  of  a  plant  was  bestowed  upon  it  is  Aloock's 
"Botanical  Names  FOE  English  Readers."  It  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeve  &  Co.  One  of  the  definitions  wUl 
be  an  answer  to  a  query  from  a  correspondent.    "  Mueicaia, 


from  murex,  a  fish  armed  with  sharp  prickles ;  mnrioate — that 
is,  armed  with  short  points  or  excrescences." 

• •  The  American  "  Gardener's  Monthly  "  will  be  hereafter 

known  as  the  "Gardener's  Monthly  and  Horticulturist."    It 
will  continue  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  Meehan. 


GARDEN   VASES. 


Vases  are  generally  more  used  about  small  than  Tery  exten- 
sive gardens.  In  the  former  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  too 
many  vases,  but  when  judiciously  placed  they  add  consider- 
ably to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  whatever  extent.  The  situations  in  which  vases  are  gene- 
rally most  becoming  are  on  the  stone  blocks  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  stairs,  about  balconies,  each  side  of  doorways, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  amongst  flower  beds  or  small 
shrubberies. 

In  introducing  vases  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
kind  and  style  of  the  vase.  The  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
had  are  numerous,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  also  varied.  Beautiful  mouldings  are  formed  of  terra 
cotta.  They  last  a  considerable  time  in  good  order,  but  ulti- 
mately, and  before  a  great  many  years  are  over,  they  begin  to 
lose  their  sharp  edges,  and  decay  through  exposure  to  frost 
and  wet.  This,  of  course,  is  very  objectionable  in  cases  where 
they  have  to  remain  constantly  outside,  but  where  they  are 
wanted  in  summer  only  and  can  be  removed  under  cover 
throughout  the  winter,  there  can  be  nothing  said  against 
them. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  vases  more  to  be  recommended. 
Marble  makes  a  splendid  and  durable  vase,  but  is  very  expen- 
sive at  first.  Hard  stone  is  not  inadmissible,  but  it  is  not  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  terra  cotta.  In  shifting  and  planting 
them  there  is  always  a  danger  of  "  chipping." 

For  smart  outline,  variation  in  form,  and  great  durability, 
there  is  nothing  surpasses  cast  iron.  Weather  of  any  kind 
has  no  power  over  iron  vases.  They  are  not  readily  injured, 
and  they  will  last  anyone  a  lifetime.  The  accompanying 
figures  represent  iron  castings.  They  are  not  selected  for 
their  novel  appearance  or  great  beauty  and  artistic  character, 
but  they  are  extremely  useful  both  in  size 
and  form,  and  that  is  of  some  importance. 
Fig.  88  looks  exceedingly  well  on  a  terrace 
wall,  or  about  a  narrow  staircase  where  a 
broader  one  would  obstruct  the  way.  Fig.  89 
is  much  larger  and  an  excellent  form  for  the 
centre  of  a  large  bed,  or  as  a  centre  for  a 
number  of  small  flower  beds.  Raised  on  a 
pedestal  it  has  a  massive  appearance  amongst 
other  kinds  of  sculpture,  and  it  admits  of 
being  planted  in  a  design  or  with  a  variety 
of  plants.  As  a  real  useful  vase  for  general 
purposes  fig.  00  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  It 
is  plain  in  design,  but  when  planted  it  looks  well.  As  shown 
it  stands  on  a  pedestal,  but  it  can  be  lowered  to  its  own 
bottom  in  cases  of  it  being  set  on  raised  stair  blocks  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.    Generally  it  is  much  better  when  pedestals 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


iig. 'JO. 


can  be  done  without.  Of  course  on  low  ground  the  vases  have 
to  be  raised,  but  they  should  never  stand  so  high  that  the 
entire  surface  when  planted  cannot  be  seen.  Much  of  the 
effect  is  lost  when  only  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  seen  from 
below. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  vases  in  themselves  of  a 
highly  ornamental  description.  The  ornamentation  should  be 
done  with  the  plants  and  flowers.  This  should  always  com- 
mand more  attention  from  the  observer  than  the  design  of  the 
vase  ;  and  to  have  the  plants  in  an  attractive  state  throughout 
the  whole  year  may  be  accomplished  with  little  trouble. 
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Like  flower  pots  each  vaae  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let 
fluperflaoua  water  escape.  To  keep  this  in  workinR  order  the 
bottom  must  be  filled  with  broken  crooks,  and  care  must  be 
taken  in  placing  them  in  to  lay  a  lar^'je  piece  over  the  hole  and 
fill  up  afterwards  for  2  or  3  inches,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vase,  with  smaller  pieces.  The  drainage  must  be  packed 
closely  together  that  none  of  the  soil  can  become  mixed  up 
with  the  lower  part  of  it,  or  its  influence  will  be  entirely  lost. 
When  the  crocks  have  been  carefully  laid  in,  a  fresh  turf  with 
the  grass  side  down  should  be  laid  over  them,  and  the  vase 
may  then  be  filled  with  soil  suitable  to  the  plants  with  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  filled.  For  common  summer  bedding 
plants  a  mixture  of  loam  or  garden  soil  and  decayed  manure 
is  suitable.  The  bottom  part  should  be  firmly  rammed,  and 
when  the  plants  are  put  in  the  soil  should  be  pressed  very 
firmly  about  them,  otherwise  much  labour  is  necessary  in 
watering  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Now  the  success  of  the  work  in  producing  attractive  vases 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  selected  and 
arranged.  Sometimes  the  vase-filling  is  considered  of  second- 
rate  importance,  and  every  corner  about  the  place  is  "  bedded  " 
before  the  odds  and  ends  are  collected  together  to  fill  the  vases. 
Buch  examples  need  not  be  looked  at  for  imitation,  bat  when 
the  vases  are  filled  with  the  elect,  to  which  their  conspicuous 
position  eqtitles  them,  their  appearance  is  very  different. 

Such  vases  as  fig.  89  may  be  planted  as  a  flower  bed  in  design 
— that  is,  the  centre  may  be  a  mass  of  one  colour,  and  the 
edge  of  some  other  kind.  One  good  eolour  looks  better  in 
a  small  vase  than  an  indefinite  mixture.  An  edging,  how- 
ever, of  some  drooping  plants  different  to  the  other  plants 
generally  improves  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  Tall,  straight- 
up-looking  vases  have  to  be  planted  with  tall  plants,  and  low 
flat  vases  must  be  filled  with  little  dwarf  plants  to  be  in 
character. 

Nearly  every  plant  used  for  flower  beds  is  suitable  for  vases. 
Trailing  plants  should  be  planted  around  the  edge  so  as  to 
hang  gracefully  over.  These  may  consist  of  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
niums, such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  tbo  old  Mangles'  variegata, 
Treasure,  L'Elegante,  Lady  Edith,  Willsii,  Willsii  rosea,  Aurea 
marginata,  and  many  others  of  this  class ;  Tropseolums  of  the 
Oooperi  and  Attraction  description ;  every  kind  of  Ivy,  especi- 
ally the  finer  variegated  sorts,  which  are  beautiful-leaved 
plants,  are  well  worth  cultivating  anywhere ;  Lobelias  of  the 
speciosa  type  mixed  with  something  more  trailing.  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  looks  well  either  in 
foliage  or  in  bloom  ;  and  Cerastium  tomentoaum  is  an  old 
silver-leaved  favourite  which  in  its  way  has  few  equals.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  effective  in  either  summer  or 
winter. 

Centre  plants  should  be  of  upright  growth.  Geraniums  and 
Calceolarias  are  very  suitable.  In  large  vases  the  centre  plant 
or  plants  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  outer  plants. 
When  Geraniums  are  used  old  plants  saved  from  last  year 
generally  make  good  centres.  There  are  now  so  many  good 
Geraniums  that  it  is  difficult  or  unnecessary  to  name  those 
varieties  most  suitable.  When  they  have  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance  the  brighter  the  colours  are  the  better.  Yellow  Cal- 
ceolarias are  excellent  vase  plants  in  summer,  they  bloom  so 
freely  and  are  so  conspicuous  amongst  other  plants  or  flowers. 
A  sprinkling  of  Verbena  venosa  or  Purple  King  Verbena 
amongst  the  yellow  is  very  effective.  The  venosa  is  the  best 
of  the  two  for  this  purpose,  as  the  small  flower  heads  mix 
better  amongst  the  Calceolarias. 

In  the  summer  season  constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering.  In  dry  weather  the  whole  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  every  morning.  When  the  weather  is  very  hot  at 
the  time  of  planting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  smallest 
and  most  portable  vases  under  some  tree  or  into  an  open  shed 
to  be  filled,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  here  for  a 
week  or  two  until  the  plants  take  hold  of  the  soil,  as  they  are 
somewhat  hable  to  suffer  at  first  in  exposed  situations.  In 
some  small  vases  there  is  a  kind  of  zinc  basin  which  may  be 
lifted  out  and  in  as  required.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
basin  may  be  taken  under  cover  and  filled  a  few  weeks  before 
it  is  safe  to  risk  the  plants  finally  in  the  open  au'.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  vase  is  at  once  effective  at  bedding-out  time  ;  but 
let  the  vase  be  filled  when  it  may  or  how  it  may,  the  plants 
should  always  be  put  in  thick  enough  to  form  a  mass.  In 
such  bleak  places  as  on  balconies  the  plants  in  vases  have  not 
a  favourable  chance  to  make  luxuriant  growth ;  at^least,  by 
the  time  they  do  so  the  best  of  the  season  is  past. 

However  attractive  well-filled  vases  may  be  in  summer,  they 


are  none  the  less  so  throughout  the  winter,  and  especially  in 
spring.  They  cannot  be  had  full  of  flowers  in  November  and 
December,  but  they  may  be  furnished  even  at  that  dull  timo. 
When  they  are  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants  in  October 
the  soil  should  be  atirred-up,  and  if  much  exhausted  about  the 
surface  it  should  be  removed  altogether  and  replaced  with 
fresh  material.  For  bulbs  it  must  be  made  moderately  rich  ; 
in  fact,  for  most  plants  it  should  be  quite  as  strong  as  it  was 
for  the  Geraniums  in  summer.  The  colourod-foliaged  plants 
at  this  time  are  not  very  numerous,  being  chiefly  Daisies, 
green-leaved  and  variegated;  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots, 
Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Arabis,  Alyssum,  etc. 
Amongst  bulbs  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  are  the 
most  useful.  When  the  vases  have  been  filled  with  soil  plant- 
ing may  be  proceeded  with.  Plants  in  leaf  may  be  planted 
first,  and  the  bulbs  can  be  put  in  afterwards.  With  a  careful 
selection  of  plants  and  bulbs  a  succession  of  flowers  may  bo 
had  in  one  vase  from  the  end  of  .January  to  the  middle  of 
May.  This  was  secured  last  spring  in  several  large  vases  in 
the  following  manner : — In  October  they  were  planted  with 
Rex  Rubrorum  Tulip,  Alyssum  saxatile,  double-flowering 
German  Wallflowers,  and  Crocus.  Each  of  these  was  planted 
thinly  all  over  the  surface.  The  Crocuses  were  in  bloom  by  the 
end  of  January,  and  very  pretty  a  small  round  mass  of  them 
looks  in  a  vase.  These  were  followed  by  the  Tulips,  having 
a  beautiful  undergrowth  of  bright  yellow  in  the  Alyssum, 
which  remained  in  bloom  until  May,  with  the  sweetly-scented 
Wallflower  for  a  companion.  A  great  many  different  shades 
of  colour  may  be  had  in  the  Tulips.  Rex  Rubrorum  is  one  of 
the  best  with  its  large  double  blooms.  An  undergrowth  of 
White  Daisies  and  Blue-flag  Tulips,  which  have  a  violet  shade, 
are  very  pretty.  Red  Daisies  and  Rose  Guisildino  Tulip  make 
a  lovely  vaseful.  The  Tulips  look  rather  naked  in  themselves 
unless  very  closely  planted,  but  they  are  more  effective  planted 
thinly  and  carpeted  underneath.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
white  early-flowering  Arabis  albida  and  the  white  and  blue 
Myosotis  are  well  adapted. 

Small  vases  may  be  filled  in  winter  with  shrubs.  In  much- 
exposed  places  this  is  a  better  plan  than  using  flowering 
plants  ;  as  shrubs,  such  as  the  common  variegated  Aucuba 
japonica,  Chinese  Juniper,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  Eetinospora  ericoides,  and  the  pretty  Fern-like  R.  fili- 
coides  withstand  severe  weather  without  injury  and  are  con- 
tinually effective.  In  a  small,  dwarf,  compact  form  the  Cedrus 
Deodara  is  a  most  elegant  vase  plant.  Unless  in  exceptional 
dry  times  Uttle  or  no  artificial  watering  is  required  through- 
out the  winter.  The  best  way  of  treating  the  shrubs  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots.  Good-sized  plants  may  be  had  in  pots  that 
will  fit  into  a  15-inch  or  18-inch  vase.  When  such  plants  are 
not  employed  throughout  the  summer  they  may  be  plunged 
in  ashes  in  some  out-the-way  corner,  and  here  they  need  very 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  until  they  are  again 
shifted  into  the  vases,  where  they  may  be  placed  at  any  time 
without  being  subjected  to  the  slightest  disturbance  or  check 
at  the  root. — J.  Muik. 


PANSIES  AT  THE  KOYAL  AQUARIUM. 

This  useful  old  spring  flower  was  not  invited  for  competi- 
tion. Like  the  Auricula  the  Pansy  is  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves,  but  it  has  one  or  two  advantages  in  its  favour 
which  the  Auricula  has  not.  It  is  a  much  hardier  plant,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  beds  or  borders.  If  for  exhibition  it  must 
be  grown  in  beds  where  the  flowers  can  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  a  row  of  plants  may 
be  put  out  in  rich  light  soil  in  the  front  row  of  au  herbaceous 
border ;  they  flower  very  freely  until  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
about  the  month  of  June,  when  the  plants,  unless  supplied 
freely  with  manure  water,  show  signs  of  distress.  Mr.  Henry 
Hooper  of  Bath  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  in  his  stand  were 
some  very  fine  flowers  ;  the  varieties  most  worthy  of  notice 
and  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  are — 

Enterprise,  a  fancy  flower  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  good 
substance.  The  colour  is  rich  mulberry,  with  a  large  purple 
maroon  blotch.     A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgli  is  the  largest  Pansy  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  flowers  are  cream,  edged  with  violet,  and  a  large  purple 
blotch  in  the  centre.  This  will  make  a  fine  bed  or  border 
flower. 

King  Kqffec  has  been  previously  exhibited  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  and  has  been  awarded  several  first-class  certifi- 
cates.   It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  yellow  Pansy ;  the  colour  is 
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deep  gold,  with  rich  pnrple  blotch.  It  was  shown  in  very 
email  pots,  and  flowering  freely. 

Miss  Kimherhj  ought  also  to  be  noticed  as  being  a  very  fine 
white,  with  distinct  blotch. 

Mr.  Hooper  cultivates  the  Pansy  very  well,  and  has  been 
suecessful  in  raising  a  large  number  of  very  fine  flowers. — 

J.  DoDQLAS. 

THE  BLACKBERRY, 

"  FmsT  choose  thy  objects  from 
thy  native  soil, 
"Where,  daily  seen,  they  own 

thee  for  their  lord. 
And,    bom    with   thee,   shall 
greater  joy  afford." 

So  wrote  the  poet,  but  the 
gardener  has  not  heeded  his 
advice;  the  rare  and  the 
foreign  are  most  in  request, 
and  we  once  knew  a  spray 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  re- 
jected because,  where  the 
rejector  lived,  "  it  is  so 
Gommon." 

Among  the  fruits  that 
we  do  not  "  first  choose  " 
from  our  "  native  soil"  is 
the  Blackberry,  but  our 
American  relatives  are 
wiser.  We  have  on  onr 
table  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
and  Barry's  catalogue  of 
the  fruits  grown  in  their 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  New  York,  and 
in  the  catalogue  are  enu- 
merated five  varieties  of 
the  Blackberry  : — The  Im- 
proved High  Bush  or  Dor- 
chester, New  RocheUe  or 
Lawton,  Newman's  Thorn- 
less,  Wilson's  Early,  and 
the  Kittatiimy.  We  copy 
this  last-named  from  the 
catalogue  : — 

«  "  The  Kittatixst. — Very 
hardy  and  vigorous,  not 
qnite  so  large  as  the  Law- 
ton,  but  of  better  quality, 
probably  the  best-flavoured 
variety  in  cultivation.";*  -" 

Why  do  not  our  fruit- 
growers try  them  ?  But  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that 
these  large-frnited  kinds 
are  descended  from  our 
common  Bramble ;  they  are 
varieties  of  an  American 
species,  Rubus  occidentalie, 
popularly  called  the  West- 
ern or  Virginian  Raspberry, 


ochre  of  commerce  is  often  much  adulterated  with  substances 
which  are  only  to  be  detected  by  a  chemical  test. 

Vv'hat  do  the  market  gardeners  say  to  this  ?  Would  not  a 
batch  of  rich  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  be  regarded  as  a 
startling  and  most  welcome  novelty  among  the  thousands  of 
pink  trusses  which  are  annually  sent  to  Covent  Garden  ?  and 
would  not  the  production  of  them  prove  a  most  profitable 
investment? — Edwaed  Luckhubst. 


Fig.  91.— The  KiTTArnrar, 


HYDRANGEAS  WITH  BLUE  FLOWERS. 

Ieon  rust  ia  an  excellent  agent  for  changing  the  pink  flowers 
of  the  Hydrangea  to  a  deep  blue.  In  a  valley  here  there  is 
a  vast  ochreons  deposit  arising  from  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
mineral  springs.  Some  thousands  of  cartloads  of  the  soil 
through  which  this  water  has  percolated  for  a  long  course  of 
years  has  been  used  for  fruit  stations  and  flower  borders.  All 
the  Hydrangeas  (about  fifty  in  number)  that  have  been  planted 
in  it  have  grown  freely,  and  are  annually  laden  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  blue  colour.  This  fact  is  as  important 
as  it  is  interesting,  affording  a  hint  of  such  value  as  to  place 
blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  within  the  means  of  everyone. 

Here  is  my  explanation.  Ochre  in  its  pure  state  is  simply  a 
combination  of  iron  rust  and  water,  technically  termed  a 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iion  or  ferric  acid.  If,  therefore,  com- 
mon ochre  be  mixed  with  the  boU  in  which  Hydrangeas  are 
planted  the  flowers  will  come  blue,  and  the  depth  of  colour  will 
be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ochre  used  as 
well  as  its  condition.     It  is  well  to  remember  this,  because  the 


In  a  late  nnmber  of  "  otir  Journal"  a  desire  was  expressed 

by  the  Editors  for  inform- 
ation about  the  change 
of  colour  in  Hydrangeas. 
Knowing  that  a  most  sno- 
cessf  ul  experiment  had  been 
made  on  a  fine  plant  at 
Chai-mouth  Court,  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  for  particulars. 

The  lady  who  owns  the 
plant  has  a  chalybeate 
spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  she  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  placing  a  com- 
post of  earth  taken  from 
under  the  spring  around 
the  plant.  But  this  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect. 
After  this  her  man  pro- 
cured a  lot  of  rusty  iron 
nails  and  put  them  round 
the  base  of  the  shrub,  and 
the  rain,  and  watering  in 
dry  weather,  washed  the 
rust  into  the  roots  and  so 
turned  the  flowers  blue. 
This  treatment  is  continued 
annually.  My  informant 
adds,  "  I  have  seen  it  in 
magnificent  flower,  quite  a 
bright  blue  all  over."  — 
John  B.  M.  Caiih,  Monkton 
Wyld.      

THE    WEATHER. 

We  registered  0.S7  of  rain 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
and  this  was  followed  by 
the  thermometer  falling  to 
21°,  or  11°  of  frost.  Snow 
fell  for  twelve  hours  on  the 
13th  to  a  depth  of  from  14 
to  16  inches,  and  heavy 
falls  recommenced  early  on 
the  14th,  making  an  ad- 
ditional fall  of  S  inches. 
The  gardens  and  the  whole 
country  presented  one  face 
of  deep  snow.  The  drifts 
were  3  feet  on  the  roads.  In 
all  my  experience  I  never 
saw  such  weather  in  the  month  of  April.  At  the  moment  I 
write  rain  hag  succeeded  snow. — W.  Ingkam,  [Belvoir  Castle, 

Grantham.  

I  THINK  the  gardeners  in  the  north  need  not  envy  their 
brothers  in  the  south  and  western  districts  at  this  most  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year,  as  we  are  having  severe  frosts 
for  the  month  of  April.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
ground  here  (Dorchester)  was  a  sheet  of  snow  from  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  with  a  very  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  north-west,  with 
heavy  snowstorms  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  followed 
with  snowstorms  on  the  13th.  The  enow  is  etiU  to  be  seen  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  now,  the  14th.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
some  of  the  wall  fruit  will  suffer  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  some  of  the  Peaches  are  set. — W.  G. 

E.\RLY  WRITERS  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

Ncia. 

REV.  WILLIAM  HANBUET. 
We  have  known  many  and  have  read  of  more  enthusiasts, 
but  never  of  one  more  persistent  than  the  clergyman  to  a 
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notice  of  whose  efforts  we  are  now  about  to  devote  a  portion 
of  our  columns.  He  has  told  his  motive  and  his  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  two  following  sentences  : — "  As  the  amnse- 
njent  of  gardening  is  innocent,  and  the  profits  arising  from  it 
are  intended  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  I 
think  I  cannot  be  cenanred  for  poisuing  this  bent," 


"  When  a  boy  I  was  continually  studying  the  culture  of 
things,  but  the  true  sweets  I  never  tasted  till  I  entered  the 
University." 

He  then  became  more  fully  convinced  that  gardeners  know 
nothing  of  theory,  and  some  gentlemen  know  theory  but  are 
not  practical.    To  instinct  them  in  that  which  they  lacked 


he  determined  to  make  an  effort.    We  will  trace  his  biography 
as  well  as  we  are  able. 

He  was  bom  in  1724,  and  his  father  was  probably  the  rector 
of  Church  Langton,  tor  the  living  has  been  in  the  possession 
uf  the  family  for  centuries.  Of  his  youth  we  have  no  memo- 
rials, but  we  have  the  record  that  in  1751  he  began  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  noted  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and 
gardeners  ;  found  their  plants,  trees,  &e.,  too  few,  consequently 
opened  a  foreign  correspondence.  Meanwhile,  whilst  thus  col- 
lecting specimens,  he  commenced  preparing  a  seminary  and 
nursery,  and  completed  this  by  the  spring  of  1753.    He  then 


obtained  more  land  and  planted  20,000  young  trees.  He  was 
too  hasty,  and  the  ladies  who  let  him  have  the  land  destroyed 
the  trees.  He  procured  other  land,  and  in  a  year  or  two  his 
nursery  at  Tur  Langton  was  established,  and  by  1757  his  large 
plantations  at  Gumley.  So  energetic  had  he  been  that  his 
plantations  and  nurseries  in  1758  were  valued  at  £10,000. 
He  then  had  nearly  50  varieties  of  Peaches ;  Nectarines,  20 ; 
Apricots,  12  ;  Cherries,  30 ;  Pears,  CO ;  Apples,  50 ;  Plums,  50  ; 
Vines,  40;  Figs,  10;  Gooseberries,  30;  besides  Currants, 
Quinces,  Medlars,  Walnuts,  Nuts,  <t-c. 
That  year  at  Oxford  he  published  his  first  work'  on:  the 
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subject,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Planting,  and  a  Scheme  tor 
making  it  Conducive  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Advantage 
of  Society." 

In  1759  and  two  succeeding  years  oratorios  and  other 
musical  meetings  were  held  at  Church  Langton  to  increase 
the  funds. 

In  1760  he  published  "  A  Plan  for  a  Pablic  Library  at  Church 
Langton,"  the  profits  also  to  be  devoted  to  furthering  his 
plans.  In  1761  his  winter's  sale  of  trees  amounted  to  more 
than  £1000.  Iq  176."  the  portrait  was  painted  which  we  have 
partly  copied.  In  1765  he  had  made  so  muchpi-ofit  that,  after 
building  an  organ  and  adding  bells  to  the  church ,  he  had  £1500 
Burplus.  In  1767  he  executed  deeds  of  trust  for  endowing  a 
Bchool,  beautifying  the  church,  aiding  the  library,  an  annual 
beef  feast,  a  picture  gallery,  a  printing  office  to  print  devotional 
tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution,  foundation  of  a  hospital,  and 
professorships  of  science. 

In  1773  he  published  his  largest  work,  "The  Complete 
Body  of  Planting  and  Gardening,"  in  two  foUo  volumes.  The 
profits  were  to  go  to  forward  his  plan  of  raising  £10,000  a-year 
to  carry  out  his  intentions.  The  cultural  details  are  generally 
excellent ;  and  full  as  he  was  of  general  information  relative 
to  the  plants,  he  has  interspersed  much  of  historical  interest. 
One  sentence  as  an  example  must  suffice — "  Broccoli  was  first 


with  spare  flowers  of  twelve  leading  sorts,  while  it  will  be  a 
joke  to  "  Hercules." 

While  speaking  of  this  Show  I  wish  something  might  be 
done  to  clear  the  ground,  after  the  time  of  closing  arrives,  of 
all  people  except  exhibitors,  and  these  should  retire  for  a  short 
time  that  there  maybe  no  mistake.  This  is  done  at  Hereford, 
where  the  arrangements  are  capital,  and  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced by  any  exhibitor  in  removing  his  boxes.  Not  so, 
however,  at  the  Palace,  as  my  experience  will  show.  The 
Rose  Show  being  hitherto  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  last  train  on 
the  South- Western  leaTing  at  i  p.m.,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  Show  is  over,  or  else  the  same  catastrophe  (?)  would 
happen  here  as  once  did  in  certain  parishes  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  parsons  of  which,  taking  it  into  their  heads  to 
visit  Lundy  Island  one  Saturday,  arrived  there  all  right,  but 
when  they  essayed  to  depart  the  wind  had  changed,  and  they 
were  kept  there  for  a  fortnight,  much  to  the  (may  I  say,  Messrs. 
Editors)  dismay  of  their  respective  flocks.  My  man  had  to  see 
after  boxes  all  over  the  Palace  Show,  and  wanting  a  bloom  or  two 
from  one  box  at  the  other  side  he  crossed  over  and  found  blooms 
and  box  alike  vanished.  A  policeman  standing  by  told  him 
that  two  men  had  calmly  put  on  the  Ud  and  walked  off  with  it ; 
but  "  there  they  are,"  and  just  in  time  the  box  was  recovered. 
Another  fellow  played  me  an  equally  sharp  trick.     "  A  gentle- 


brought  into  England  by  the  father  of  my  late  worthy  friend  i  man,  zur,  at  least  he  was  dressed  hke  von,  cum  np  to  I  and 


CosmuB  Neville,  Esquire,  of  Holt  in  Leicestershire. 

He' was  married,  and  lais  second  son  and  only  daughter  are 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  with  him.     He  died  February  28th,  j 
1778,  in  his  fifty-third  year. 


THE  COMING  EOSE   SHOWS. 

A  LiiE  Easter,  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  what  a  late 
spring  it  is  also  !  I  do  not  remember  things  so  backward  for 
years  past,  but  yet  there  seems  good  promise.  Certainly  round 
here  the  blossom  on  the  fruit  trees  is  most  abundant,  particu- 
larly on  the  Plums.  The  last  two  nights,  however,  have  been 
unusually  cold  for  the  time  of  year  ;  we  had  here,  within  three 
r»i]es  of  the  sea,  ice  half  an  inch  thick  the  night  before  last 
(April  10th),  and  last  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  My  Eoses—  j 
the  Eoses  that  I  congratulated  myself  would  be  in  bloom  just 
in  time  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Show— have  been  so  pinched  by 
the  frost  that  I  doubt  whether  the  trees  that  have  been  planted 
last  of  all  will  not  be  before  them. 

I  find  it  an  exceUent  plan  to  plant  my  Eoses  at  certain  inter- 
vals from  the  beginning  of  November  to  nearly  the  end  of 
March.  I  know  that  it  is  a  httle  hazardous  to  buy  plants  so 
late  as  the  last  week  in  the  month  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are 
not  long  on  the  road,  very  few  if  any  die,  and  the  plants  give 
you  blooms  just  at  the  time  when  the  Hereford  giant's  and 
northern  swell's  are  in  full  bloom.  The  Crystal  Palace  fixture 
this  year  is  unusually  early,  even  for  the  Sydenham  people — 
June  lOth  and  17th  ;  a  very  good  fixture  for  cutbacks,  but  how 
about  the  maiden  blooms  ?  I  feel  confident  that,  unless  we 
have  most  genial  weather  in  May,  Mr.  Cranston,  for  one,  wiU 
not  put  in  an  appearance  at  Sydenham. 

The  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  fixtMSs  are  not  yet  out ; 
but  supposing  they  are  the  week  after  the  Alexandra  and 
Aquarium — and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  before — the  Rose 
show  season  will  be  spread  over  a  mouth.  It  will  be  hard 
work  even  for  "  Hercules  "  to  keep  up  the  steam  for  that  time, 
but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he  does  not  do  so. 

The  Crystal  Palace  schedule  is  different  in  several  particulars 
from  any 'former  one.  First  there  is  a  class  (for  nurserymen) 
for  twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Eoses,  distinct.  Hurrah  ! 
I  always  felt  it  was  such  a  shame  that  the  Palace  people  never 
gave  a  class  for  Teas.  Now,  the  early  lixture  will  just  do  for 
these,  the  aristocracy  of  Eoses,  and  we  shall  see  Mr.  Cant  in 
fine  form. 

Next  there  is  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  amateur 
classes.  Instead  of  twenty-four  single  trusses  in  class  8, 
twenty-four  trebles  have  to  be  shown,  and  instead  of  twelve 
singles  twelve  trebles,  and  also  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
sho°wing  in  this  last  class.  In  days  of  old  the  aU-conquejing 
"  Hercules  "  was  debaiTed  from  picking  this  little  plum  from 
the  Eose  pie,  which  was  prepared  for  infants  like  myself,  so 
that  we  too  might  have  a  chance.  Now,  "  Hercules  "  can  eat 
up  the  whole  pio  and  leave  not  even  a  crumb  for  us  poor 
little  fellows,  and  he  will  do  it  too,  see  if  he  does  not.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  twelve  trebles  is  too  large  a 
number  for  the  lowest  class  in  any  schedule.  Small  growers 
will  have  difficulty  in  bringing  those  perfect  blooms  together 


says,  '  Where  be  Meester  Camm  ?'  '  Gone  home,'  I  says.  '  Gone 
home  I  impossible  !'  says  he.  '  Yes,  he  be  ;  he's  gone  home.' 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  he  promised  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  and 
said  I  was  to  have  all  his  Eoses.'  '  He  said  nought  of  that  to 
I.'  '  But  he  did  to  me.  Come,  bring  them  out.  Is  that  all  ? 
Have  yon  no  more  over  the  way  ?'  And  the  end  of  it  all 
were  that  he  walked  off  with  them  all,  but  here's  his  card."  I 
need  not  say  that  the  card  was  as  new  to  me  as  the  invitation 
to  dinner  was  news.  It  is,  however,  no  joke  to  lose  Eose  boxes 
full  of  tubes,  and  I  hope  the  Palace  people  will  protect  ex- 
hibitors from  thieves  for  the  future. 

My  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Manetti  as  a  Rose  stock  over  the  Briar  and  all  other  stocks 
has  elicited  several  letters,  all  more  or  less  flattering  to  myself. 
One  large  nurseryman  regrets  that  I  should  have  formed  such 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  Briar  as  a  stock,  and  in  order  that  I  may 
give  it  another  trial  most  kindly  offers  to  present  me  with  a 
number  of  his  best  standards  next  autumn  ;  and  Mr.  Cranston 
of  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  the  largest  cultivator  of  the  Manetti, 
and  the  most  successful  exhibitor  from  that  incomparable 
stock,  writes,  "  I  am  dehghted  with  your  article,  '  Manetti 
versus  Briar.'  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  (the  Manetti)  supe- 
riority, and  for  one  tltousaiid  grown  on  Briar  or  oun  roots  we 
see  a  hundred  tJwusand  grown  on  Manettis.  What  more  proof 
need  we  than  this  ?"  I  was  so  dehghted  when  I  received  this 
letter  that  I  did  not,  as  Mr.  Eeynolds  Hole  says  he  did  when 
he  felt  that  aU  his  difficulties  about  instituting  the  first 
National  Eose  Show  were  over,  "  whistled  whilst  in  the  act  of 
shaving,"  but  I  heaped  a  lot  of  old  Eose  stakes  which  had 
come  from  Starveacre,  the  scene  of  my  inglorious  failure  and 
ignominy  last  year,  on  my  fire ;  and  do  you  know  that  my  bad 
luck  followed  me  even  to  the  very  end,  for  these  stakes  im- 
mediately set  my  chimney  on  fire,  and  I  had  to  sit  up  till 
i  A.M.  holding  wet  sponges  against  the  wall  of  my  bedroom. 
— John  B.  M.  Camm. 


THE  BOYAL  AQUABIUM  FLOTVEE  SHOW. 

Amidst  a  storm  of  thunder,  hghtning,  and  snow  this  new 
candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  public  and  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  horticulturists  opened  its  first  Exhibition ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  held  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  the  Directors  and  their  able  Superin- 
tendent Mr.  Wills  may  congratulate  themselves  on  a  decided 
success. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wills,  who  has  gained  so 
wide  a  reputation  for  skill  as  a  decorator,  would  be  contented 
with  running  in  the  ordinary  groove  nor  be  satisfied  with  the 
straight  formal  lines  which  generally  mark  our  flower  shows ; 
and  I  was  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Exhibition 
was  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  the  plants  being  placed  in 
semicircular  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more,  trees  and  fohage 
plants  being  introduced  amongst  them.  The  effect  was  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  those  melancholy  arcades  at  South  KenEington.  The 
most  pleasing  group  was  one  which  was  specially  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  WiUs'fi  ideas.  It  consisted  of  some  Eoses  in  pots 
from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  with  Palms  at  the  back; 
some  round  baskets  of  glorious  blooms  of  Marfichal  Kiel  from 
the  eame  firm,  splendid  in  size  and  colour;  two  also  from  Mr. 
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Walker  of  Thame,  the  epaoea  fiUed-in  with  laolepis  gracilia, 
taking  away  from  the  formality  ;  and  the  froLt  row  filled- in  with 
planta  of  Cyclamens,  of  which  there  was  a  magaiflcent  diaplay ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side,  immediafely  under  the  orchestra, 
was  a  fine  bank  of  Rosea  in  pots  from  Mr.  Wm.  Paal. 

Oiring  to  the  fact  that  the  Exhibition  did  not  open  until  two 
o'clock  ample  time  waa  given  for  making  arrangements,  and  had 
the  Judges'  work  been  much  more  ardaoos  than  it  was  all 
could  have  been  comfortably  done.  Mr.  R.  Dsan  brought  his 
energy  and  experience  to  bear  in  carrying  out  Mr.  WiUs'a  plans, 
so  that  all  went  without  a  hitch.  Nothing  cm  possibly  be  mite 
convenient  for  an  exhibition  than  the  position  of  the  Aquarium  ; 
and  although  the  bailding  lack^  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the 
northern  and  southern  palaces,  yet  the  plants  looked  well,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  gave  full  expression  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Directors. 

The  report  in  last  week's  Journal  waa  so  complete  that  it 
leaves  little  for  me  to  say  ;  however,  there  are  a  few  things  about 
which  I  may,  as  in  my  own  peculiar  province,  say  a  word. 
Auriculas  were  fairly  well  represented,  Mr.  Douglas  showing  a 
large  number  and  eliciting  some  surprise  at  the  forwardness  of 
his  bloom.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  James,  and  myself  were  all  late ; 
and  what  still  more  struck  ns  was  that  kinds  which  with  all  of 
us  are  amongst  the  latest  bloomers,  such  as  Lancashire  Hero, 
were  staged  by  him,  while  with  myself  there  is  not  a  pip  of  it 
opened.  Where  shows  are  held  early  it  is  of  couree  a  great 
advantage  to  be  able  to  manage  this,  nor  do  I  kaow  to  what  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  as  Loxford  Hall  is  not  a  warm  place.  My  own 
collection  will  be  fairly  in  bloom  about  what  we  used  to  con- 
sider the  orthodox  time — the  25th,  although  we  are,  I  am  sure, 
late  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  I  notice  every  year  that  the  fruit 
trees  and  vegetation  generally  are  much  more  forward  nearer 
the  metropolis.  Amongst  the  sorts  which  were  reprB«ented 
were  Col.  Taylor ;  Col.  Champneys;  Headly's  Alderman  Wisbey, 
a  fine  green  edge,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  coarseness ;  K^y's 
Topsy,"  a  pretty  self ;  Dickson's  Apollo,  a  good  pirple  self ; 
Traill's  General  NeUl,  green  edge;  Dickson's  Matilda;  Camp- 
bell's Pizarro,  fine  self  ;  Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero,  good 
grey;  and  Headly's  George  Lightbody,  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition.   There  were  also  some  fine  Alpines. 

Amongst  seedlings  exhibited  and  cercificated  was  a  fine  new 
Rose  from  the  Cheshunt  firm,  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  very  fine 
bright  crimson  flower  of  good  substance  and  of  brilliant  colour. 
Mr.  Wm.  Panl  exhibited  a  seedling  Tea  unnamed,  but  which 
promised  well.  These  both  received  first-class  certificates,  as 
did  also  a  very  fine  deep  claret  fancy  Pansy,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Hooper  of  Bath,  called  Enterpiise. 

Altogether  I  think  that  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  of  their  first  Show. — D.,  Deal. 


I  and  onght  to  be  seen  in  general  cultivatioD.  G.  stellaris  re- 
quires to  be  better  known  to  be  appreciated.     Then  there  is 

I  G.  sylvatica,  G.  glanca,  and  many  others,  which  when  gathered 
together  and  grown  side  by  side  cannot  fail  to  give  pleastire  to 
those  who  have  cared  for  them. — Vebitas. 


OUB  BOEDEK  FLOWERS-GAGEAS. 

A  BACE  of  dwarf  spring  and  early  Bummer-flowering  bnlbons- 
rooted  plants,  weU  adapted  for  front  rows  in  herbaceous  borders. 
These  plants  do  not  require  any  particular  treatment,  but 
prosper  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  shade.  I  have  seen  them  do 
well  in  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  When  well  cstabUshed 
they  should  not  often  be  disturbed.  They  succeed  in  open 
spaces  in  the  shade  of  trees  if  not  too  much  shaded.  They 
may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  soil  in 
a  shady  place — the  seed  vegetates  the  following  spring ;  and 
also  by  division  after  the  growth  is  matured.  They  are  useful 
for  rockwork  in  partial  shade.  The  early,  blooming  kinds  are 
available  for  the  spring  garden.  If  grown  in  pots  and  plunged 
where  they  are  required  they  can  be  removed  when  the  bloom 
is  past  to  make  room  for  others.  They  can  be  stored  away  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner,  requiring  little  attention  save  a  little 
water  oeoaaionaUy  until  they  have  matured  their  growth. 

Gageas  may  not  be  so  attractive  as  some  of  our  border 
flowers  are;  but  when  a  few  kinds  are  gathered  together  and 
dotted  here  and  there  in  shrubberies  or  sheltered  dells  they 
afford  an  agreeable  change.  One  or  two  are  natives  of  Britain  ; 
and  who  that  has  seen  Gagea  lutea  in  its  own  home  peeping 
np  among  the  grass  with  its  yellow-green  face  to  the  snn  in  the 
spring  time  but  will  welcome  it  with  the  welcome  it  deserves  ? 
This  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  rare  plant,  but  it  is  more  local 
than  rare,  for  where  it  does  occur  it  ia  generally  abundant. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  this  family  that  have  been  intro- 
dnced  at  different  times,  but  they  are  very  seldom  met  with  in 
cultivation.  Gagea  fascicularis  with  its  bundles  of  flowers  is  a 
splendid  little  plant  in  April  and  deserves  extensive  cultivation. 
Then  there  is  the  Uttle  pigmy  G.  pvgmxa  from  Spain,  asking 
for  more  attention  than  it  is  at  present  receiving.  G.  villosa 
with  its  shaggy  appearance  ought  to  have  a  place  among  our 
selected  plants.  G.  fistulosa,  the  choicest  and  the  brightest 
of  the  famUy,  should  not  be  overlooked;  it  is  aa  acquisition. 


BIRMINGHAM  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

It  will  interest  exhibitors  of  Potatoes  to  know  that  the 
Council  of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show  have  just  decided  on 
a  moat  attractive  prize  list,  the  prizes  offered  to  be  competed 
for  in  December  next  at  their  great  annual  Show.  The  experi- 
ment made  last  yenr  of  arrangicg  classes  for  "  types  of  kinds" 
was  so  successful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  it.  Thus 
Ashleaf  Kidneys,  known  by  innumerable  synonyms,  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  one  class  ;  and  to  Lapstone  Kidneys,  which  are 
also  known  by  a  number  of  names — e.g.,  Haigh'a  Seedling, 
Pebble  White,  Headley's  Nonpareil,  Yorkshire  Hero,  A'c,  an- 
other class  is  set  apart.  Regents  or  Dalmahoys,  or  any  variety 
of  this  class  or  type,  no  matter  by  what  name  known,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  another  class.  A  class  is  provided  for  Paterson's 
Victoria,  another  for  Vermont  Beauty  or  Brownell'a  Beauty, 
another  for  Soowflaka  or  other  white-skinned  American  va- 
riety (including  Bresee's  Climax,  Bresee's  Peerless,  American 
Breadfruit,  Early  Goodrich,  &c.) ;  another  for  "  any  white- 
skinned  variety  not  provided  for  in  the  other  classes ;"  and 
another  for  "  any  coloured-skinned  variety  not  provided  for  in 
the  other  classes." 

Classes  are  also  provided  for  three,  six,  and  twelve  varieties, 
left  to  choice  of  exhibitors  respectively,  and  in  the  latter  the 
prizes  are  so  good  that  we  imagine  the  competition  wiU  be 
severe,  for,  in  addition  to  £5,  £3,  and  £2  for  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  in  money,  a  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  the  cup  being  given 
by  George  Wise,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Woodoote,  Warwick,  a  gentle- 
man who  for  some  years  past  has  most  intelligently  and 
generously  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  our  most  important 
tuber.  There  are  other  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  leading 
seedsmen. 

The  prize  list  will  be  ready  shortly.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  desire  to  possess  a  copy  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ljthall,  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

CULTIVATION   OF  THE  GLOXINIA. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Gloxinia  requires  a 
very  high  temperature,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  I  have  for  several 
years  grown  these  plants  with  some  success  both  from  leaves 
and  seed  under  what  may  be  termed  cool  stove  treatment. 

I  prefer  raising  plants  from  seed,  and  have  found  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  ia  as  early  in  January  as  possible.  It 
should  be  sown  in  pans  well  drained,  using  a  compost  of  fibry 
loam  one  part,  leaf  mould  two  parts,  and  one  part  well-de- 
cayed cow  manure,  using  a  good  admixture  of  sand,  but  not 
placing  too  much  on  the  surface,  and  by  no  means  nsing  peat 
or  the  surface  is  sure  to  become  covered  with  a  green  moss, 
which  is  certain  destruction  to  the  roots  of  the  seedlings.  I 
cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  them  in  a 
Cucumber  house.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  I  have  some  of  the  same  compost  prepared,  again 
using  pans  into  which  the  seedlings  are  transplanted ;  tnen 
raise  them  very  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick,  being  careful  to 
separate  them  thoroughly.  When  large  enough,  or  when  the 
leaves  touch  each  other,  it  is  quite  time  to  pot  them  into 
large  60's,  being  careful  that  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Alter 
this  process  I  place  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in  the  Cucumber 
I  house  close  to  the  glass  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  till 
I  they  show  flower,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  pit  kept  close 
I  until  the  flowers  open.  When  all  have  opened  I  make  my 
selection,  throwing  the  others  away.  I  may  add  that  from  Mj. 
Williams's  strain  they  are  mostly  always  good. 

I  am  very  careful  about  watering.  The  plants  should  not  be 
watered  till  they  become  quite  dry  and  then  give  them  a  good 
soaking.  The  grower  will  find  a  great  advantage  by  flowering 
his-corms  the  first  year,  as  he  will  know  what  he  is  growing 
afterwards,  and  consequently  will  not  require  so  much  room 
as  those  do  that  do  not  flower  them  till  the  second  year. 
After  their  blooming  season  I  withdraw  water  very  slowly,  not 
drying  so  suddenly  as  is  often  recommended,  as  that  is  the  time 
the  corm  is  perfecting  itself,  and  this  must  be  watched  to  ensure 
success  the  ensuing  season.    When  thoroughly  dried  off,  which 
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will  be  the  beginning  of  September,  I  remove  them  to  a  shelf 
where  they  do  not  receive  water,  bnt  where  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  afforded,  as  the  main  object  is  to  keep  the 
corms  plump.  I  do  not  allow  placing  them  in  a  corner  under 
the  stage,  or  some  such  place,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
as  is  often  done.  The  house  I  store  them  in  is  kept  through 
the  winter  mouths  at  a  night  temperature  of  from  48°  to  52°, 
rising  to  about  60°  during  the  day.  I  have  found  when  the 
pots  are  out  of  your  notice,  and  when  removed  to  be  shaken 
out,  you  will  find  the  corms  very  much  shrivelled,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  you  will  never  succeed  with  shrivelled  corms.  1 
consider  sound  corms  to  be  one  of  the  main  points  of  success. 

I  remove  the  plants  from  the  shelf  early  in  January,  and 
shake  out  carefully,  not  injuring  the  fleshy  roots.  In  potting 
this  time  I  use  a  rather  stronger  compost.  I  find  the  plants 
succeed  remarkably  well  in  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  rather 
fresh,  one  and  a  half  part  decayed  manure,  if  obtainable  cow 
manure,  with  half  a  part  leaf  mould,  using  plenty  of  silver 
Band,  but  not  peat,  placing  the  corms  in  the  same  sized  pots. 
I  then  place  them  in  the  Cucumber  house  until  they  begin  to 
break  freely ;  they  make  roots  very  fast  after  this  time,  and  their 
working  round  the  pots  is  a  signal  that  they  require  a  shift  to 
32-sized  pots.  I  then  place  them  back  again  for  about  ten 
days,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  house  having  a  temperature 
from  50°  to  60°  during  the  night,  allowing  with  sun  heat  a  rise 
to  70°  to  75°  by  day.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  these  pots 
with  roots  I  give  them  one  more  shift  into  their  blooming  pots, 
which  is  done  by  the  middle  of  March.  By  that  mode  of 
culture  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly,  with  foliage  covering  the 
pots — in  fact  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  watered.  They 
measure  fully  2  feet  across,  and  are  just  throwing  a  fine  lot  of 
flowers.  I  may  add  that  they  have  all  the  light  procurable, 
for  I  never  shade  them  until  in  fiower.  I  have  also  a  strong 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  syringe,  but  they  cannot  have  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture. — J.  Pitheks,  The  Gardens,  Mun- 
ster  House,  Fulham  Road. 

[We  have  seen  Mr.  Pithers'e  Gloxinias,",  which  are  very 
superior  in  every  respect.] 


DISTBIBUTION   OP  HEATING   SUEPACES. 

Since  the  introduction  of  heating  by  hot  water  and  cheap 
glass  horticulture  has  progressed  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
higher  cultivation  of  tender  flowers  and  forced  fruits.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attributing  the  advance  solely  to 
cheap  glass  and  a  better  system  of  applying  artificial  heat,  but 
am  fully  prepared  to  award  advanced  skill  its  due.  We  are 
nevertheless  perforced  to  ask.  What  is  modern  skill  without 
modern  appliances  ?  Advanced  skill  linked  to  heavy  rafters, 
light-obstruoting  saehbare,  small  panes  of  glass  with  broad  dirt- 
holding  laps,  ventilation  admitted  by  wide-distant  gaps,  and 
imperfectly-formed  flues  cannot  produce  perfect  results. 

To  flue-heating  I  have  always  had  a  decided  aversion.  Merit 
it  may  have,  but  it  compares  disadvantageously  with  heating 
by  hot  water.  To  the  construction  of  light  airy  houses  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made  on  the  score  of  economy  as  compared  with 
"  all  wood  "  structures  of  a  former  date;  but  to  heating  with 
flues  and  hot  water  we  have  to  face  an  increased  expenditure 
by  adopting  the  latter  aa  compared  with  the  former.  Though 
heating  by  hot  water  entails  a  considerably  greater  first  outlay 
of  capital,  yet  we  are  nevertheless  bound  to  admit  the  claims 
of  hot  water  to  be  very  much  higher  in  efficiency  and  in 
resultant  economy  than  the  most  approved  modes  of  flue- 
heating.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  greater  first  cost 
of  heating  a  house  by  a  hot-water  apparatus  than  the  heating 
of  the  same,  or  a  similar  house,  with  a  flue  or  flues,  and  it  is 
not  questioned  but  that  the  working  expenses  will  be  as  great 
by  the  hot-water  heating  as  by  the  flue.  To  arrive  at  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  two  systems  we  must  seek  them  in  the  results. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  flue  costing  only  a  third  the  cost  of 
a  hot-water  apparatus  is  worked  at  no  greater  expense,  and  is 
as  efBcient  as  hot- water  heating,  then  we  are  wrong  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  values  of  the  two  systems ;  but  I  must  submit 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  work  performed — in  its  higher 
quality  as  shown  by  the  more  healthful  plants,  and  more 
certain  and  safer  performance.  It  is  not  asi^umed  that  hot- 
water  heating  is  infallible,  for  boilers  or  pipes  crack  some- 
times, but  it  is  free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  taken  to  flue-heating. 

Some  of  the  many  failings  of  flue-heating  are: — 1,  A  sur- 
face heated  to  a  temperature  prejudicial  to  plant  life  at  its 
entrance  to  the   structure.      2,  From  its  many  joints  the 


liability  of  its  parts  to  crack,  admitting  by  those  crevices  the 
noxious  vapours  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  and  tell  pre- 
judicially upon  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  plants.  3,  The 
Liability  of  fouling  with  soot,  diminishing  the  power  of  the  flue 
surfaces  to  the  heat  passing  through.  4,  The  danger  of  the 
Boot  igniting,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  flue  not 
giving  way  under  the  great  heat  consequent  on  firing  of  the 
soot.  I  might  tell  of  the  uncertainty  of  action  when  a 
sudden  frost  demands  the  use  of  the  fires — the  smoke  and 
heat  declining  to  go  along  the  fine,  or  very  tardily,  giving  out 
smoke  from  every  crevice  it  can  find  to  make  its  exit  through, 
and  keeping  the  attendant  breathing  as  best  he  can  in  smoke 
for  hours  in  hope  that  he  may  defy  frost  and  satisfactorily 
present  himself  to  his  superior  or  employer.  I  have  had  such 
an  experience  of  fines  smoking,  overheating,  and  breaking 
down  as  to  detest  their  sight  and  mention,  and  am  surprised 
that  flue-heating  at  this  day  should  have  its  advocates  and  (as  I 
notice  from  your  correspondents  columns)  its  adopters,  but  am 
gladdened  to  notice  your  replies  show  you  are  no  advocate  of 
them,  or  only  for  small  houses,  and  not  always  for  them,  for 
you  oftener  direct  to  heat  with  hot-water  pipes  than  flues. 

With  this  "  parting  kick  "  at  flues  I  have  to  consider  that 
in  the  distribution  of  heating  surfaces  in  horticultural  struc- 
tures the  surfaces  are  in  heating  by  flues  and  hot-water  pipes 
materially  diverse,  being  very  nearly  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  extent  of  pipes,  not  having  a  difference  of 
more  than  2°  in  every  100  feet,  and  at  no  point  can  it  be  higher 
than  boiling  (212°),  and  this  only  in  case  of  overheating ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  an  overheated  flue  (red  in  the  dark)  attains 
a  temperature  of  752°,  its  lowest  ignition  in  the  dark  being  635'. 
These  are  of  course  extreme  cases,  but  as  they  do  occasionally 
occur  it  is  necessary  to  note  them  with  a  view  to  their  avoid- 
ance, for  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  the 
more  speedy  is  its  effects  upon  the  atmosphere.  Where  the 
flue  is  too  quickly  and  too  highly  heated  the  moisture  is  by  the 
ascending  heat  driven  against  cooler  surfaces,  to  be  by  them 
condensed ;  evaporation  is  much  more  rapid,  which  applies  not 
only  to  the  plants  and  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  soil.  In 
heating  by  flues  it  is  common  to  have  the  furnace  in  a  shed,  or 
so  that  it  can  be  fed  from  that  side,  the  heat  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  being  taken  across  the  end,  along  the 
front,  across  the  other  end  of  the  house  to  the  back  wall,  and 
if  the  house  were  small  along  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
point  from  whence  it  started,  and  making  its  exit  by  a  chimney 
in  the  back  wall. 

Though  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  advancement  we  have 
made  no  improvement  on  the  distribution  of  flue  or  hot-water- 
heated  surfaces.  We  take  the  hot-water  pipes  along  the  ends 
and  front  of  lean-to's  and  along  the  sides  of  spans ;  the  object 
being,  that  as  heat  ascends  more  quickly  than  it  is  diffused 
laterally,  to  have  the  radiating  surface  at  the  lowest  point, 
from  the  known  fact  that  it  will  rite  to  the  highest.  With 
this  arrangement  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault :  it  is  probably 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  hot-water  pipes  when  the  object 
is  not  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  than  will  ensure  the 
safety  in  severe  weather  of  greenhouse  plants,  or  to  assist 
Vines  at  starting  and  ripening  their  fruit,  to  save  the  blossom 
and  young  fruit  in  Feaoh  or  orchard  houses  from  frosts  in 
spring,  and  the  ripening  of  the  crop  and  wood  in  those  struc- 
tures if  necessity  so  requires ;  but  I  must  take  exception  to 
this  arrangement  of  the  pipes  being  suitable  when  a  high  tem- 
perature is  required  and  when  forcing  is  carried  on  at  the 
dullest  and  coldest  half  of  the  year.  The  circumstances  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases.  By  the  former  the  heat  by 
which  growth  is  prompted  is  for  the  most  part  natural—  solar 
—admitted  by  the  glass,  and  by  the  same  means  retained,  the 
artificial  heat  being  auxiliary  and  not  depended  on  when  growth 
is  proceeding  rapidly. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  how  many  feet  of  4-inch  piping 
at  a  given  heat  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  temperature  in 
a  given  structure.  It  serves  a  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  put  all 
the  pipes  at  one  side  of  the  house  or  both  sides,  placed  along- 
side and  over  each  other — just  about  as  good  as  the  concen- 
tration of  the  heating  medium  of  a  hall  in  a  coil  of  pipes 
hidden  by  an  ornamental  screen ;  but  the  purpose  served  is 
certainly  not  what  vegetation  has  by  nature  afforded — viz.,  an 
equalisation  of  the  heat  transmitted.  There  is  a  limit  even  to 
the  radiation  and  penetration  of  natural  heat ;  and  in  that  of 
artificial  its  limit  of  penetration  even  in  an  enclosed  structure 
is  to  be  found,  for  a  hot-water  pipe  giving  off  heat  at  160°  will 
have  at  a  foot  distance  from  the  pipe  a  considerably  lessened 
temperature,  and  materially  decreased  one  at  6  feet,  decreasing 
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all  the  while  it  advances  from  its  source.  There  ia  of  conrae 
Buoh  a  oomminRling  of  the  heated  with  the  cooler  air,  the 
asoendiog  heated  air  being  replaced  by  an  under  current  of 
nnheated  air  to  supply  its  place  as  to  make  no  difference  as 
shown  by  a  thermometer  3  feet  from  the  heated  surface  as  one 
at  20  feet,  the  temperature  being  solely  derived  by  artificial 
agency  and  the  atmosphere  confined.  It  is  different  when 
natural  heat  ia  added  to  the  artificial :  the  temperature  rises, 
heat  accumulate?,  and  at  the  highest  part  of  the  house.  This 
is  so  well  known  that  everybody  admits  the  necessity  of 
top-air-giving  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  lower  or  side 
ventilators. 

When  only  a  low  temperature  ia  required,  the  artificial  heat 
being  only  used  to  exclude  frost  or  auxiliary  to  natural  heat 
during  the  active  growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
hot-weter  pipes  along  the  sides  or  fronts  of  the  structures, 
and  vetUation  at  the  top,  air  being  there  first  admitted,  and 
afterwards  by  the  front  or  side  lights.  There  has  been  ob- 
jection taken  to  even  this,  some  going  so  far  as  to  advocate 
the  admission  of  side  or  front  before  top  ventilation,  alleging 
that  the  egress  of  heated  air  is  too  rapid,  the  accumulated  heat 
being  too  suddenly  diminished  by  the  influx  of  cold  air.  To 
this  doctrine  I  can  see  no  objection  in  the  case  of  span-roofed 
houses.  Moderate  side  ventilation,  or  even  full,  may  secure  air 
to  the  structure  without  the  evils  of  an  out-draught  of  heated 
and  an  in-rush  of  cold  air  ;  but  in  the  ca^e  of  lean-to's  I  alto- 
gether differ  from  that  recommendation,  being  persuaded  that 
the  heat  in  the  main  being  due  to  natural  agency,  it  is  best 
parted  with  where  its  highest  temperature  is  found.  There 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  avoid  an  excess  of  temperature 
at  the  highest  part  of  a  span-roofed  house  by  a  lantern  with 
side  lights.  It  is  not  the  paseing-out  of  the  heated  air,  but  the 
rush-in  of  oold  that  does  the  mischief. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  is  about  much  the  same  as 
regards  its  distribution  as  that  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
the  hot-water  pipes.  In  ventilating  the  highest  part  of  the 
structure  is  available  for  letting  out  an  excess  of  accumulated 
heat  or  preventing  the  temperature  rising  too  high,  with  the 
addition  of  side  or  front  lights  to  open,  to  be  used  when  the 
upper  ventilation  is  insufficient.  We  let  out  the  heat  where  it 
ia  most  when  naturally  generated,  and  fix  the  pipes  or  means 
of  artificial  heat  where  the  greatest  cold  in  even  a  heat-retain- 
ing structure  is  found.  It  has  been  so  in  all  cases  of  heating 
alike  with  flues  or  with  hot  water — the  heat  generated  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  as  invariably  let  out  at  the  highest.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  with  natural  heat,  though 
it  be,  nevertheless,  certain  we  have  the  greatest  heat  and  also 
extreme  of  cold  at  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  radiation  of 
heat  is  from  all  parts  alike,  its  diffusion  general,  affording  an 
equable  temperature  without  that  sudden  transition  from  a 
close  moist  atmosphere  to  freer  and  drier  blasts  of  cold  air 
alternating  with  heated  air.— G.  Abeet. 


BEDDING  GERANIUM   MRS.   HALIBURTON. 

Mast  pink  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  about  the 
best  character  that  could  be  appended  to  them  ia  that  they  are 
"  improvements  on  Christine."  Few,  if  any,  however,  have 
borne  out  that  character,  and  Christine  is  yet  used  almost  as 
extensively  as  ever.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  good  old  pink  is 
fairly  beat  at  last,  and  the  variety  that  will  enjuy  this  honour 
ia  Mrs.  Hiliburton.  It  possesses  the  free-flowering,  short- 
jointed,  hirsute-leaved  characteristics  of  Christine,  but  is  de- 
cidedly richer  and  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  in  fact  Christine 
intensified.  The  flower  approaches  almost  a  magenta  tinge, 
and  the  plant  forms  a  rich  and  effective  bed.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  quite  so  prone  to  seed  as  its  progenitor,  and  is  altogether 
a  recommendable  variety.  Mrs.  Haliburton  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Bland,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey,  and  distributed  by 
Mr.  Kinghorn  of  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  the  raiser  of 
Christine,  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  other  staple  bedding  Gera- 
niums. I  saw  Mrs.  Haliburton  in  several  gardens  last  year, 
and  in  every  case  it  gave  great  satisfaction. — J.  W.  B. 


A  Tbio  of  White-ixowered  Camellias. — Amongst  white 
Camellias  the  following  are,  I  think,  not  bo  generally  cultivated 
as  their  merits  deserve — Duchesse  de  Berri,  a  beautiful-formed 
exquisite  flower  with  small  foliage  ;  Montironi,  a  fine  large 
flower  with  handsome  foliage  ;  and  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  an 
American-raised  seedUng  of  good  substance  and  handaome 
foliage.    These  have  all  flowered  well  with  me  this  season,  and 


I  recommend  that  they  be  added  to  all  collections  of  the  white- 
flowered  section  of  this  most  lovely  tribe  of  plants.  —D.,  Deal. 


TRIAL  OF  POTATO  PLANTERS. 

A  TEiAL  of  Potato-planting  machines  has  taken  place,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  in 
fields  at  Powburn,  and  on  the  farms  of  Liberton  Mains,  Mid- 
lothian. The  weather  was  of  the  most  propitious  descrip- 
tion, and  there  was  a  considerable  turn-out  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  experiments. 

There  were  in  all  five  machines  brought  forward  for  trial. 
Mr.  Alexander  Guthrie,  Craigo,  Montrose,  had  a  machine 
which  had  already  been  tried  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  but  has  since  been  improved  by  being  fitted  up  with 
apparatus  for  expelling  superfluous  Potatoes  from  a  series  of 
cups  fixed  to  a  circular  disc,  and  which  are  constructed  to  lift 
only  one  Potato  at  a  time.  Another  improvement  consisted  in 
the  substitution  of  two  diagonal  front  wheels,  to  embrace,  as 
it  were,  the  furrow,  instead  of  one  which  ran  on  the  top.  Fer- 
guson's patent,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Murray,  Banff,  was  a 
machine  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  last,  with 
cups  for  lifting  and  depositing  the  Potatoes;  but  arranged  on 
a  different  plan  and  furnished  with  mechanism  of  a  different 
device  for  ejecting  the  superabundant  tubers.  Messrs.  Pewar 
and  Killas,  Dundee,  exhibited  a  machine  differing  in  principle 
from  the  above  two,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  and  ingenious  design. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  machine  was  a  series  of  equidistant 
pincers  attached  to  an  endless  revolving  chain,  and  controlled 
by  springs,  by  means  of  which  a  Potato  was  lifted,  grasped, 
carried  forward,  and,  by  a  clever  contrivance,  deposited  in  the 
drill  at  regular  intervals.  The  above  three  machines  planted 
double  drills.  A  machine  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  C. 
Hay,  North  Merchiston  Works,  was  adapted  for  sowing  only  one 
drill  at  a  time,  but  was  made  to  be  fitted  up  with  an  invention 
for  distributing  manure.  The  working  part  of  the  machine 
consisted  of  a  broad  diagonal  iron  disc,  the  circumference  of 
which  (on  the  flat  side)  was  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes, 
these  holes  on  the  disc  being  made  to  revolve  through  a  heap 
of  Potatoes,  carrying  one  tuber  in  each,  and  letting  it  fall 
through  an  aperture  in  a  second  disc  parallel  to  the  first  at 
its  nearest  contact  with  the  ground.  The  next  machine  was 
an  American  invention  called  Aapinwall's  Patent,  and  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Robinson  &Co.,  Liverpool.  The  machine 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  consists  of  a  system  of  radical 
revolving  spears  of  peculiar  arrangement,  which  pick  up  the 
Potatoes  from  the  hopper  and  carry  them  forward  to  the  point 
of  discharge,  where  they  are  detached  from  the  spear-points 
by  means  of  an  application  of  the  inclined  plane.  This 
machine  was  a  simple  drill,  but  can  be  made  double.  Each  of 
the  machines  were  fitted  with  an  appliance  for  regulating  the 
diatance  between  each  tuber.  The  trial  was  commenced  in  a 
field  near  Powburn,  where,  however,  the  ground  not  being 
prepared  for  the  experiments,  the  machines  were  transferred 
to  a  field  on  Liberton  Miins.  They  were  here  subjected  to  a 
series  of  trials  with  cut  and  uncut  seed,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men inspecting  the  work  done,  which  was  generally  pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Hutchison,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Swinton, 
Tester;  Mr.  Park,  Engineer  to  the  Society  ;  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
Fairnington.  No  decision  was  come  to  on  the  ground. — 
{Irish  Farmers'  Oazette.) 


PLANTS  FOR   PERFUMERY. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Sehomburgk'a  "  Flora  of 
South  Australia"  will  answer  "  A  Chltivatok  of  Herbs  :" — 

"If  we  consider  that  British  India  and  Earope  consume 
about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  perfume  yearly,  and  that 
the  English  revenue  for  Eau  de  Cologne  alone  is  about  £8000 
a-year,  and  that  the  total  revenue  for  imported  perfumes  is 
estimated  at  about  £40,000,  and  that  one  great  perfume  dis- 
tillery at  Cannes,  in  Franca,  uses  annually  about  140,000  Iba. 
of  Orange  blossoms,  20,000  lbs.  of  Acacia  flowers  (icacia 
Farnesiana),  140,000  lbs.  of  Rose  flower-leaves,  32,000  lbs.  of 
Jasmine  blossoms,  20,000  lbs.  of  Tuberoses,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  sweet  herb^,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  material  used  for  perfumes.  Most  of  the  flowers 
which  provide  the  material  for  perfumes  grow  luxuriantly  with 
US — namely.  Mignonette,  Verbena,  Jasmine,  Rose,  Livender, 
Acacia  Farnesiana,  Heliotrope,  Rosemary,  Peppermint,  Violets, 
Wallflowers,  Laurel,  and  Oranges,  from  which  alone  three 
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different  scents  are  produced.  These  plants  thrive  probably 
in  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  South  Australia  ehould  be  a  perfume-producing  country. 
We  see  flourishing  here  some  of  the  most  valuable  scent  plants. 
We  have  the  Wattle,  Myall  Wood,  and  other  native  plants, 
yielding  valuable  scents.  Bat  two  things  are  needed  to 
encourage  the  enterprise  :  first,  freedom  of  the  still,  so  as 
to  license  distilling  in  vessels  of  less  than  twenty-five  gallons 
capacity ;  and,  secondly,  the  bond  fide  advertisement  of  a 
capitalist  manafaoturer,  that  he  will  buy  any  quantity  of  speci- 
fied flowers,  leaves,  roots,  or  plants,  at  a  marketable  price. 
Then  some  farmers  might  be  tempted  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
Lavender  or  Mint,  another  Geraniums  or  Eosemary,  another 
Aniseed,  whilst  plantations  in  hedgerows,  or  suchlike  places,  of 
Eoses,  Cassia,  together  with  contributions  from  gardens,  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  export  trade.  Then  it  must  be  also 
noted  that  whatever  the  value  which  the  plants  yield  in  flower, 
fruit,  leaves,  and  stems,  it  is  increased  threefold  under  manu- 
facture, and  this  manufacture  consumes  other  local  produce 
called  into  existence  by  it,  such  as  olive  and  other  oils,  fats, 
aJltalies,  wheaten  flour,  colouring  matter,  pottery,  and  glass 
ware,  which  combine  to  make  the  farmers  and  the  manufac- 
turers contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  population  and 
the  wealth  of  the  perfume  countries. 

"  To  advance  this  highly  remunerative  industry,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  modification  in  the  law  of  licensing  stills 
should  be  made  to  bond  fide  perfume-distillers,  as  the  present 
law  restricts  stills  to  a  range  of  capacity  between  twenty-five 
and  fifty  gallons.  Perfume  stills  for  the  finer  perfumes  are 
best  at  about  eight  to  ten  gallons.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  our  legislators  would  take  this  into  their  earnest  considera- 
tion. To  encourage  the  development  of  new  industries,  every 
facility  with  respect  to  distillation  of  perfumes  should  be  given, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  amount  of  revenue.  To  show 
you  the  value  of  perfumes  to  the  countries  adapted  for  their 
production  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  publications 
of  Piesee  &  Brande,  and  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  October, 
1864,  may  show  why  it  is  so  : — 

"One  acre  of  Jaemine  plants,  80,000,  will  produce  5000  lbs. 

of  flowers,  value  Is JB250 

One  acre  lV.se  trees,  10,000,  will  produce  2000  lbs.  of  flowers, 

value  9(i 75 

One  acre  of  Oranjre  trees,  100,  at  ten  years  old  2000  lbs.  of 

flowers,  value  6d 50 

One  acre  of  Violets,  1600  lbs.  of  flowers,  value  2s    160 

One  acre  of  Cassia  tre^s  lAcaeia  Farnesiana).  302,  at  three 

years,  9  0  lbs.  of  flowers,  vnlne  28 90 

One  acre  of  Geranium  p'an's,  Ifi  000,  4'i,O0O  lbs.  leaves, pro- 
ducing 2  029.  of  distilled  nl  to  per  cwt.,  at  5«  per  oz.  . .      SOO 

One  acre  of  Lavender,  3547,  giving  flowers  for  distillation, 

value 30 

"  Further,  without  knowing  the  produce  per  acre,  I  add  the 
otto  per  cwt.  which  the  following  plants  are  said  to  yield:  — 
Eosemary,  per  cwt.,  will  yield  24  ozs.  of  otto  oil;  Aniseed, 
35  ozs. :  Caraways,  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  12  ozs. ;  Fennel  seed, 
2  lbs. ;  Pachouli,  28  ozs." 


AN  AMERICAN'S  VISIT  TO  COVENT  GARDEN 
MARKET. 

Being  long  anxious  to  visit  this  world-renowned  place  for 
a  display  of  vegetables,  I  accordingly  paid  it  a  visit  on  Saturday 
morning  in  January  last.  With  the  produce  which  the 
market  gardens  around  London  brought  to  this  market  I  was 
astonish>;d  at  its  excellence ;  but  with  the  place  they  have 
to  sell  it  in  I  was  disappointed.  It  is  far  too  small  for  the 
immenre  traffic,  and,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  leading  into  it,  make  it  altogether  a  mean  place  for  the 
purpose.  The  business  is  mostly  done  in  the  morniog  between 
BIX  and  nine  o'clock,  when  but  little  traffic  of  any  other  kind 
is  being  carried  on,  especially  during  winter;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  large  waggons  used  for  conveying  the  produce  are  so 
closely  packed  together  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  those  on  foot 
to  pnth  their  way  through  ;  and  very  disagreeable  for  those 
having  the  work  to  do,  getting  their  vegetables  off  the  waggons 
and  properly  disposed  of. 

The  flower  market  is  much  superior  to  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  large  building  so  arranged  that  one  can  move 
about  and  examine  the  plants  and  flowers  with  a  good  deal 
more  comfort  than  in  the  vegetable  maiket,  and,  undoubtedly, 
with  a  good  deal  less  of  rebuff  to  the  stranger  th»n  in  the 
latter  place.  The  buyers  and  sellers  appear  to  think  they 
have  an  exclusive  right  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  that  strangers  shonld  stand  ontside,  and,  under  no  pretence 


whatever,  ask  any  questions  about  what  they  see,  except  the 
prices  of  the  different  vegetables.  In  the  flower  depirtment 
everyone  appeared  yery  anxious  to  inform  us  what  we  asked 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  really  think  London — the  Empire  City  of 
the  world — should  possess  a  vegetable  market  something  in 
keeping  with  her  great  size  and  immense  wealth. 

Turnips  were  in  large  quantities  and  of  good  quality,  but 
not  very  large  insir.e;  they  sold  for  4<i.  per  bunch.  Carrots 
were  splendid,  not  extra  large,  but  clean  and  free  from  canker ; 
&d.  per  bunch.  Ehubarb  at  Is.  Gd.  per  bundle  was  finely 
coloured  although  forced,  which  is  what  is  not  always  seen, 
and  what  many  gardeners  do  not  deem  requisite  to  have  in 
forced  Rhubarb ;  but  what  is  cot  well  coloured  is  not  well 
flavoured.  Plenty  of  air  and  light  are  necessary  in  obtaining 
colour.  Green  Peas  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  were  not  very  plentiful. 
Considerable  quantities  of  new  Potatoes  were  in  the  market, 
and  for  about  Is.  6<J  per  small  basket.  A  good  many  Tomatoes 
I  saw,  bat  of  a  quality  which  would  not  be  much  relished  by 
Americans,  who  are  so  much  accustomed  to  such  fine  fruit  at 
home ;  they  brought  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Seakale  was 
in  splendid  condition,  thoroughly  blanched,  and  therefore 
very  tender  ;  sold  for  about  2s.  per  punnet.  Asparagus  was 
plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  home-grown  brought  from 
8s.  to  10s.  per  bundle.  Tbere  were  also  Cucumbers,  Onions  in 
large  quantities.  Leeks,  Celery  (mostly  red  varieties),  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflower,  which  all 
sold  at  good  fair  prices.  Taken  altogether,  the  vegetables 
were  the  best  and  in  larger  quantities  than  I  had  previously 
seen  anywhere. 

The  fruit  was  also  very  good  and  in  large  quantities  ;  some 
excellent  Grapes  of  Lady  Downe's  and  Black  Alicante  varieties. 
These  are  the  two  best  kinds  we  have  for  hanging  late,  but  it 
appears  to  me  the  true  Alicante  is  not  always  seen  bearing  the 
name.  It  is  a  fine-keeping  and  good-looking,  but  not  an  extra- 
flavoured  Grape.  They  ranged  in  price  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  lb. 
Plenty  of  foreign  Grapes  are  sold  at  much  lower  prices.  There 
were  some  good  specimens  of  No  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurrii, 
and  Beurru  Eance  Pears,  large  lots  of  American  Apples,  plenty 
of  Oranges,  Figs,  Nuts,  Melons,  and  Pine  Apples. 

The  plants  were  mostly  growing  in  6-inch  pots,  but  were  well 
grown  and  free  from  insects.  Those  in  flower  appeared  as  it 
their  blooms  had  just  opened,  so  as  to  be  in  their  best  that 
very  day.  The  plants  of  Azaleas  were  grown  mostly  as 
standards,  and  the  smallest  of  the  plants  full  of  blossoms, 
both  single  and  doable  varieties  ;  they  sold  for  from  £2  to  £3 
per  dozen. 

Bouvardiaa  were  not  in  such  good  condition  as  I  have  often 
seen  some  of  the  American  gardeners  having  them  ;  they  sold 
for  about  12s.  per  dozen.  When  visiting  the  large  plant 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  ct  Co.  I  saw  a  great 
quantity  of  the  diilerent  varieties  of  Bouvardia  growing  in 
pots  flowering  very  freely,  but  what  drew  my  attention  most 
was  the  large  size  of  trasses  they  had.  Primula  sinensis 
astonished  me  to  see  the  excellent  strains  of  some  of  the  lots 
exposed  for  sale  here.  It  is  very  strange  that  some  of  the  enthu- 
siastic florists  throughout  the  United  States  have  not  got  into 
the  cultivation  of  some  good  strain  of  Primula  and  raise  seed 
for  home  demands.  As  it  is,  gardeners  in  want  of  fine  kinds 
have  to  import  seed  from  England,  and  although  the  highest 
price  is  paid  for  it,  far  superior  strains  are  seen  for  sale  in 
Covent  Garden  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  raised  from  any 
of  our  "  imported  "  seed.  The  plants  have  foliage  of  fine 
substance.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  large,  are  produced 
in  large  truEses,  and  rise  above  the  leaves  just  high  enough 
to  make  them  look  well.  The  fine  'strains  brought  12s.  per 
dozen. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is  grown  in  G-inch  pots.  The  plants 
are  very  dwarf,  and  the  bracts  very  large.  Some  of  the  white 
one — alba — are  for  sale,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  the  red 
one;  they  brought  about  £1  per  dozen.  TuUps  were  in  variety 
and  very  fine.  They  are  planted  five  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  sell 
from  9s.  to  18s.  per  dozen.  Hyacinths  are  grown  singly  in 
pnts,  and  bring  about  the  same  price,  except  Roman  Hyacinths, 
which  sell  for  as  much  as  30s.  per  dozen.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  the  different  colours  of  Cyclamen,  selling  for  from 
12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  large  lots  of  Heaths  in  variety, 
Begonia?,  Echeveria  retusa  floribunda,  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
Epiphyllum=,  Dracaenas,  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  and  Ficus 
elastica.  Cat  flowers  were  not  so  plentiful  as  are  seen  in  the 
florists'  establishments  in  the  United  States.    I  have  seen  in 
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a  eingle  establiehment  tbere  more  flowers  at  one  time  than 
there  were  in  all  Covent  Garden  Market.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  Carnations,  twelve  blooms,  2s.  to  4.v.  ;  Gardenias, 
twelve  blooms,  12s.  to  18s.;  Eueharis,  twelve  blooms,  6s.  to 
18s  ;  Stf-phanotis,  twelve  sprays,  9s.  to  18s. ;  Taberoses,  per 
dozen,  4s.  to  9s.  Saoh  kinds  as  Cyclamens,  Heliotropes, 
Mignonette,  Telargoniums,  Primula,  Spirrea,  Violets,  and  Roses 
Bold  a  good  deal  cheaper.— (.4 mfrican  Gardener's  Monlhlij.) 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOR 

THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

O.N  April  Gth  we  were  able  to  write  of  fine  weather — warm 
and  BUnny  by  day,  with  a  night  tomperature  ranging  from  40' 
np  to  47°,  and  the  ground  in  excellent  condition  for  working— 
but  what  a  change  !  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  night  of 
13th  of  April  ia  efficed  from  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
gardeners  who  had  to  pack  Orchid's  and  other  tender  plants 
after  the  Exhibition  closed  at  10  p  m.  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium, 
Westminster.  A  freezing  temperature  with  blinding  snow 
falling  all  the  time  might  have  been  seasonable  at  Christmas, 
but  was  nob  the  usual  concomitant  of  Easter, 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

We  are  glad  that  our  own  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  well 
forward,  but  not  so  well  pleased  that  the  early  Potatoes,  which 
were  making  strong  healthy  growth  ou  an  east  border,  have  been 
subjected  to  5'  of  frost,  and  also  had  a  mantle  of  snow  thrown 
over  them.  They  have  received  a  very  serious  check,  and  the 
crop  will  be  much  deteriorated  in  quality.  Early  Peas  and 
Beans  still  look  promising ;  their  sheltered  position  and  the 
naturally  dry  soil  is  much  in  their  favour.  Cauliflowers  that 
were  planted  out  from  cold  frames  about  the  middle  of  March 
look  Very  promising  considering  the  rough  treatment  they  have 
received.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  planted 
them  out  under  hand-lights,  so  that  they  would  have  been  gra- 
dually hardened-off,  but  that  we  could  not  do.  They  were 
planted  in  deepish  drills,  which  protected  the  plants  to  a  limited 
extent.  H*d  the  weather  been  fine  the  plants  raised  from  seeds 
this  yi^ar  would  have  been  ready  for  planting  out.  These  plants 
have  been  pricked-out  in  boxes,  and  are  now  out  of  doors  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge.  Those  who  require  successional  crops  of 
Citnliflowers  through  the  summer  should  now  sow  seeds  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border.  We  find  the  house  sparrows  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  plants,  but  they  can  easily  be  protected  by 
placing  some  close  netting  over  the  bed  ;  or  the  birds  may  be 
scared  for  a  time  by  placing  a  slender  rod  about  6  feet  long  in 
the  ground  in  a  slanting  position.  A  large  Potato  should  be 
stuck  full  of  feathers  and  have  a  string  atkaohed  to  it,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  string  fastened  to  the  elastic  rod.  It  the  Potato 
hangs  about  6  inches  from  the  ground  it  will  swing  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind.  The  above  method  of  soaring  sparrows  is  an  old 
one,  and  should  be  tried  if  other  means  fail. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  see  to  sowing,  planting  from  cuttings, 
or  dividing  the  roots  of  herbs.  Of  Sage  it  ia  as  well  to  grow  the 
green  and  purple  sorts.  It  may  now  be  propagated  by  slips  off 
the  roots,  and  succeeds  best  on  a  dry  sloping  border  from  which 
water  runs  freely.  Marjoram  should  be  sown  in  a  box  and  be 
placed  in  a  frame,  to  be  transplanted  in  fine  weather  into  rows. 
Pot-Marjoram  should  be  increased  by  division.  A  pot  or  small 
pan  of  Ss'eet  Basil  may  also  be  sown,  and  treated  the  same  as 
recommended  for  Knotted  Mirjoram.  Mint  is  increased  by 
division.  A  pot  or  two  is  easily  lilted  for  forcing  early  in  March. 
We  had  it  out  of  doors  about  the  end  of  that  month  this  year. 

Seeds  of  both  sorts  of  Thyme  may  be  either  sown  or  the 
roots  of  esiablished  plants  may  be  divided.  Thyme  grows  freely 
in  almost  any  soil.  Tansy  increases  very  rapidly  by  division, 
and  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  Summer  and  winter  Savory  may 
also  be  sown  in  light  soil  under  a  hand-light,  the  seedlings  to  be 
transplanted;  old  plants  may  also  be  divided.  Tarragon  should 
be  increased  by  division,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  position 
recommended  for  Sage.  A  few  plants  of  Fennel  may  be  put  out 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  or  a  pinch  of  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  a  similar  position. 

CUCnMBEE  AND  MELON  HOUSES. 

Under  ordinary  management  there  will  be  abundance  of 
encumbers  in  houses  devoted  to  their  culture.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  insect  pests  and  to  thin-out 
the  shoots  rather  freely ;  instructions  fur  both  have  been  given 
in  previous  numbers.  Cucumber  plants  root  very  freely  in  soil 
that  is  moderately  moist,  but  it  must  not  be  soddened  with  water, 
and  too  much  mould  is  an  evil ;  a  foot  of  soil  is  better  than 
3  feet,  and  the  border  had  better  be  3  than  6  feet  wide.  When 
the  borders  are  restricted,  the  plants  are  mnch  benefited  by  the 
border  being  surfaced  with  dressings  of  good  loam  and  manure 
in  equal  proportions.  An  occasional  watering  with  soot  water 
causes  the  fruit  to  be  of  a  dark  green  colour. 

Melons  which  have  set  their  fruit  ah  mid  also  be  freely  watered 
at  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  twice  daily  in  the 


morning,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon, 
until  the  fruit  is  very  nearly  at  the  ripening  stage.  Melons 
require  as  much  water  «t  the  roots  and  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  Cucumbers.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere with  rather  more  ventilation  is  what  is  best  suited  to 
them.  Where,  the  above  are  cultivated  in  frames  air  should  be 
admitted  very  cautiously  at  present,  and  thick  coverings  be 
placed  over  the  glass  at  night  to  retain  the  heat. 

Figs  in  pots  may  also  be  freely  syringed  twice  daily,  and  are 
the  better  of  a  surface-dressing  of  rich  soil,  say  two  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  one  of  rich  decayed  stable  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  dust  mixed  with  it.  This  should  he  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  be  pressed  down  moderately  firmly  with  the  band.  In  a 
wonderfully  shert  time  this  dressing  becomes  filled  with  healthy 
active  rootlets,  which  speedily  improve  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

Pines.— The  magnificent  fruit  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes  now 
to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  fruit  shops  in  London  puts  us  out 
of  conceit  with  our  home-grown  productions.  Still  there  are 
those  who  would  rather  have  fruit  of  their  own  growing  placed 
upon  the  table  than  that  of  foreign  growth,  even  if  the  former 
was  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  appearance.  Growing  for  market 
is  a  different  thing,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  time  for  Pine 
culture  for  profit  has  in  Britain  come  to  a  close. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have  been  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  other  plants.  Primula  amrena  is  a  very  useful  and  distinct 
plant  for  greenhouse  culture,  and  is  now  in  full  beauty.  Cine- 
rarias have  been  and  are  stiU  very  flue  with  ua.  They  are  the 
produce  of  a  small  packet  of  seeds  so-mi  about  this  time  last 
year.  We  have  given  up  growing  the  named  sorts,  as  they  are 
so  apt  to  die  off  during  the  summer.  The  plants  are  the  better 
of  occasional  waterings  with  weak  manure  water.  Cow  manure 
is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass  to  have  them  of  good  quality.  If  it  is  intended  to 
grow  them  for  exhibition  the  shoots  must  be  trained  down, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  forming  dwarfer  plants  with  much 
larger  heads  of  flowers.  We  have  just  now  sown  the  seeds  for 
next  year's  flowering  plants. 

One  seldom  sees  the  common  Hydrangea  well  grown  in 
aristocratic  gardens,  but  it  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
even  if  it  was  more  difficult  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
Large  plants  with  dozens  of  heads  of  flowers  are  objects  of  ex- 
treme beauty  in  large  conservatories,  and  certainly  few  plants 
are  more  useful  and  lasting  for  decorative  purposes  than  the 
fine  plants  with  single  heads  of  flowers  grown  and  bloomed  in 
.5-inch  pots,  and  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Cuttings  may 
now  be  pat  in  and  placed  in  the  hotbed,  where  they  will  soon 
form  roots.  They  must  be  potted-ofl  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  the 
plants  be  placed  again  in  the  hotbed  until  established;  after- 
wards they  may  be  repotted  into  S  and  6-inch  pots  and  be  grown- 
on  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  or  frame.  A  good  potting  material  is 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand. 

Camellias  in  pots.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of  these  beautiftil 
flowers  the  period  of  their  production  must  be  regulated  at  this 
season.  The  plants  that  finished  flowering  about  Christmas 
will  now  have  completed  their  growth,  and  the  flower  buds  will 
be  formed.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  they  must  be  again 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  any  house  where  they  may  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  lean-to  against  a 
north  wall  is  a  very  suitable  structure  for  them  daring  the  sum- 
mer months;  and  as  the  growths  of  later-flowering  sorts  are 
completed  they  may  be  removed  there  also. 

Azaleas  require  similar  treatment.  They  also  do  well  in  a 
steaming  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  at  night  of  65°.  The 
plants  must  be  shaded  from  sunshine  and  be  syringed  twice  daily. 

It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
gay  with  flowering  plants  unless  there  are  houses  in  which  to 
place  the  plants  after  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  in  which 
to  place  young  growing  sp  cimens.  Stage  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums must  now  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  green  fly,  else 
the  flower  trusses  will  be  much  injured;  for  these  plants  can- 
not safely  be  fumigated  when  they  commence  flowering. — 
J.  Douglas.  

HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Seceetakies  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Alexandra  Palace.    Flowers,  M«y  5th  and  6th.    Roses,  July  7th  and  8th. 
GL4BG0W.    Mavl'ith,  and  September  r2th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  GUb.  Dougaall, 

16  ,  Canniii','  Street.  Sec. 
Westminster  Aqoabicm.      May  10th  and  11th,  Maj  SOlh  and  Slst,  Joly 

5th  and  6th. 
CbtstalPal.ce.    Flower,  May  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  Jane  16th  and  lith. 
TlVEHTOS.     May  alth  and  -i-Sth.     Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Undebclife.    MaySlsl.     Mr.  T.  H.  CloQgh,  Hon.  Sec. 
Manchester  (Griud  Xa'ionali.     June  and  to  9th.     Mr.  Brnce  Findlay, 

Hoyal  Botanic  G-*rileu,  Sec.  _  ,^  „  ., 

SocTHAMPToN.    Juoe  oth,  ttud  August  the  5th  and  .7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Foidge, 

89,  Y.irfc  Street.  Sec. 
South  Essex  iLeyton?).    Jane  13th.    Mr.  G.   E.    Cox,   'Wilmot   Road, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
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Edinburoh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welah, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Ediuburyh,  Sec. 
CovENTBY.     Jnne  19tb.     Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone   (RoaeB).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Rookstow,  Maid- 

Btone  Sec. 
Fakeham  and  Sodth  Hampshire.    Jane  Slet.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.     June  2lBt  and  22nd.     Mr.  (i.  Kiogstou,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).     June  23rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hun.  Sec. 
Beigate  (Rosea).    June  24th.     Mr.  J.Payne,  freusurer. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  2'Jth,  and  SOth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodbouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Uerefoed).    Roses.    Jane  29th.    Rev.  0.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credenhill,  See. 
BiCHHOND.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  See. 
Fbome  (Roses).    Jane  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  BaiJy   Hon.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Rosea).    June  30ih.    Mr.  C.R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Beo. 
Mabsden.    July  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondeon,  Hon.  Sec. 
BoYAL  Caledonian  Hobticultdbal  Society.  July  SthandSeptember  13th. 
SouTHPOBT.    July  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  Sth.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Seo. 
Newabk  (Roees).     July  Cth.     Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU,  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  12th  and  13th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages,  Hon.  Sec. 
KrLMARNOcK.    RosGs,  July  18th  and  19th,.    General  Eshibition,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
ToNBETDGE.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Linden,  02,  Rue  da  Chaume,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Louis  Van  Hootte,  Gtient,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants^  Hoses,  &c. 

William  Bull,  King'a  Road,  Chelsea. — Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  New  J  Beautiful,  and  Mare  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Azaleas  (3.  Q.  T.). — We  cannot  attempt  to  name  the  varieties  of  floristfl' 
flowers,  they  are  in  legions  and  bo  nearly  alike. 

Botany  of  the  Alps  {R.  Burroughs). — "The  Tourist's  Flora"  gives  a 
description  of  each  species.    It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve  &  Co. 

Ledcophyton  Beowni  Seeds  {A.  C). — Apply  to  some  of  the  chief  flower 
seedamen. 

Value  op  an  Acre  (B.  X>.  J.). — The  Editors  regret  that  they  cannot 
venture  to  give  an  opinion,  for  to  render  an  opiuion  of  auy  value  the  place  and 
many  circumatanceB  must  be  known.    Consult  an  estate  agent  near  yon. 

Gebanidms  {A.  B.  P.). — The  leaves  are  perfectly  healthy,  therefore  we  can 
give  no  advice.  Bronze  and  Tricolor  varieties  are  highest  coloured  when  not 
over-luxuriant. 

Adbicula(G.  B.). — Many  are  far  superior.  The  varieties  are  too  nameroua 
and  nearly  alike  fur  us  to  name  them. 

Vines  Leaves  Scorched  (E.  L.]. — We  can  only  account  for  the  leaves 
scorching  from  the  pipes  having  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature — "tbe 
water  nearly  boiliog,"  aud  the  house  being  eteamed  twice  a-day  we  presume 
by  water  sprinkled  upon  the  hot  pipes.  This  aud  the  Huulees  weather  wonld 
be  sufilcient  to  make  the  leaves  thin  and  flabby,  their  tissues  speedily  drying- 
npwith  bright  sun  and  air.  The  fault  canuut  rest  with  the  glass,  for  were  it 
too  clear  the  leaves  would  scorch  in  summer  as  much  or  more  as  ia  winter 
or  ppring.  We  should  double  the  piping,  and  with  careful  air-giving  we 
think  you  will  not  need  to  shade  the  roof.  Siwrchiug  most  commonly  arises 
from  the  growth  in  the  early  stages  feeing  made  in  too  close  and  moist  an 
atmosphere,  ventilation  not  being  atteuded  to  so  a^  to  have  the  growths 
firm  in  texture.  If  you  can  keep  leaves  on  the  Vines  the  fruit  will  ripen.  All 
yoa  want  is  more  air,  which  it  appears  you  cannot  give  without  more  heating 
sorface. 

Aebial  Roots  on  Vines  (J.  R.  Boyd). — It  does  not  show  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  Vines,  but  rather  that  the  roots  proper  are  in  a  colder  mean  than 
that  of  the  branches,  the  atmosphere  when  ai;nal  roots  are  emitted  being 
close  aod  moist.  Leave  them  until  they  dry  up,  as  they  will  when  the  roots 
in  the  border  are  so  active  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  leaves  and  fruit, 
and  after  this  cut  cloBe  to  whence  they  proceed.  The  young  canes  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  rods  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  but  the 
wood  fahould  be  grown  as  strong  as  possible.  The  greenhouse  climber  is 
Kennedya  monopbylla. 

Sweetwilliams  (F.  JU.).— The  plants  planted  last  May  were  probably 
aowo  late  in  the  previous  year,  which  w-mld  account  for  their  not  flowering 
last  season,  but  if  in  an  open  situation  they  will  certainly  flower  this  season. 

Gbaftinq  Coleds— Varieties  {D.  Drake u— The  object  in  grafting  is  we 
presume  to  have  several  varieties  upon  a  pliut.  Side  or  whip-gi-aftiog 
answers,  also  cleft- grafting,  but  the  plaut^  require  to  be  kept  close,  moist, 
and  shaded  until  the  grafts  have  taken.  If  you  have  not  convenience  for 
keeping  close  a  more  certain  method  is  by  inarchiog,  which  would  probably 
suit  you  beat.  A  few  kiuds  are  Duke  of  Kdiuburgb,  Friuce  of  Wales,  Queen 
Victoiia,  liarouess  R(.thhchild,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Albert  Victor,  The  best 
Lobelia  for  a  ribbon  border  is  L.  speciosa  (Veitch's  strain),  bnt  if  yoa  want 
a  very  dwori  kind,  L,  pomila  grancUflora  and  L.  pomila  ntagoifloa  are  good. 


Pbopagating  Bed  ovkb  Fltte  (Dilemma).— lb  will  not  answer  to  have 
the  flue  for  6  feet  of  its  length  after  l^avin^  the  furnace  18  inches  ia  width, 
and  the  width  you  propose  to  have  it  afterwards  ia  too  namw.  The  flue 
ought  to  be  9  ioches  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  the  increased  width  for  the  propi- 
gfttiog  bed  being  quite  unnecessary.  You  have  only  to  take  up  a  lA-moh 
wall  outside  the  flue,  aud  enclose  it  to  9  inches  above  its  cover,  fiUta'g  the 
space  at  the  sidoa  of  the  flue  with  rubble,  ooverng  the  top  to  a  depth  of 
6  inchoH,  and  having  a  frame  with  light  to  cover  the  bid,  and  when  you  put 
in  the  framd  6  inches  of  cocoa  refuse  for  plua/iuct  tbe  pits  of  cuttings,  yoa 
have  what  is  required.  The  cocDa  refuse  may  be  kept  moist  by  pouring  water 
in  moderate  quantity  between  the  pots  of  cutting. 

LiXY  CoLTURE  {M.  D.).— The  potting  material  should  bs  turfy  loam  and 
dry  fiiirouB  peat  in  equal  proportion^;  a  fifth  part  of  leaf  mould  should  be 
added  to  it  and  some  sharp  sand.  Drain  (J-iuch  p-^ts  well,  and  plaie  some 
moss  or  fibre  over  the  drainage.  The  compost  should  be  pressed  moderately 
firmly,  and  a  little  sand  be  placed  round  the  bulbs.  The  top  of  the  bulbs 
onght  to  behalf  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

Seedling  Shaddocks  Floweeing  (Idfm). — It  ia  singular  that  all  the 
plants  should  fljwer  the  first  year.  We  have  plants  seven  or  eight  years  from 
the  seed  that  have  not  yet  flowered.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  plants  will 
grow  after  this  and  produce  plants,  but  probably  flowers  will  not  show  on 
them  again  for  several  years. 

Gas  Tab  Fatal  to  Rose  Tbees  (T.  F.).— Gas  tar  is  most  iDJorious  to 
any  tree  or  plant.  No  wonder  the  Rise  trees  were  killed  by  yoar  painting 
them  with  it.  If  there  was  no  hiring  for  a  period  when  you  were  enga'.jed, 
and  your  wages  have  been  paid  weekly,  a  week's  notice  to  quit  is  suffiiieat. 

VARiovai Mrs.  Forbes) — Primula  cortasoidea  amceaa  is  hardy  althiu^h  it 
is  frequeutly  cultivated  ia  pots  as  a  half-hardy  plant,  aud  ia  improved  by 
that  mode  of  culture.  Tea  Hoses  should  be  pruned  this  month,  but  not 
much  if  vigorous.  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  its  own  roots  is  not  more  tender  thiin 
when  worked  on  another  stock. 

CiNEEAEiA  Seedlings  llnquirer). — They  had  all  become  loose,  therefore 
we  cannot  refer  to  the  number ;  one  crimson  with  white-based  petals  is  good. 

Climbees  for  Consertatoey  ( WiUesdrn).— Your  question  is  somewhat 
diflicult  to  answer.  If  we  uuler-i^aud  you  rii^htly  you  require  olimbera 
having  red  blue,  white,  aod  yellow  flowers,  the  roots  of  the  plants  being  in 
an  outside  border,  aud  the  plants  having  some  parts  of  their  stems  exposed. 
As  a  yelIow-fli»wering  climber  we  advise  Martchal  Niel  Rose.  VVe  should 
also  plant  climbing  Devoniensis.  Pa^siflora  ccerulea,  whitish,  would  also  be 
suitable.  Tecoma  radicans  is  a  soarlet-fl  iwered  nearly  hardy  climber  ;  and 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  crimson;  Lardizabila  biternata  is  purple;  and  Cle- 
matis lanu;^ino^a,  light  blue.  The  ahove  are  nearly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
the  outside  border,  bat  the  stems  should  have  some  protection  afforded  them 
in  severe  weather. 

Names  op  Fbuits  (H.  8.  8.). — We  do  not  recognise  the  Pear. 

Names  of  Plants  (W.  M.  B  }.— Andromeda  spinulosa.  (Mrs.  Forbes). — 
The  flower  is  Saxifraga  crassifolia.  The  spotted  leaf  is  not  identified.  (<7.  8. 
E.). — Adiantum  concinnum  latum. 

POULTET,    BEE,    AND    PiaEON    OHRONIOLE. 
POULTBY  NEWS. 

PBOLOOnE, 

The  more  we  move  among  our  poultry  friends,  and  the  more 
we  correspond  with  those  who  from  bnsinefls  arrangements  or 
other  reasons  are  not  able  to  flit  about  from  show  to  show  and 
yard  to  yard  as  much  as  others,  the  more  do  we  find  that  every- 
one is  always  ready  to  driok-in  poultry  news  and  glad  to  have 
it,  and  so  we  purpose  from  month  to  month  to  give  any  news 
which  we  think  may  interest  fanciers  and  prove  of  use  to  our 
readers  generally.  

We  hear  from  first-class  authority  that  four  Dorking  hens  and 
a  cockerel  which  were  lately  sent  to  a  purchaser  from  the 
Micheldever  poultry  yards  of  Mr.  T.  0.  Burnell  weighed  the 
immense  weight  of  52  lbs.  They  had  been  fed  on  no  especial 
food,  and  were  merely  one  of  his  breeding  pens.  We  do  not 
wonder  now  that  this  gentleman's  birds  possess  the  huge  appear- 
ance and  immense  size  that  they  do  at  shows. 

The  Oxford  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  as  usual  on  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  October.  We  learn  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  arranged  their  dates  thus  early  in  order  that  no 
other  exhibition  may  clash  with  their  old-established  meeting. 
The  schedule  is  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
.ilO  10s.  champion  cup  for  best  Black  Red  cockerel  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. There  is,  we  hear,  also  to  be  a  £10  10s.  cup  for  the 
champion  Dragoon,  if  breeders  will  promise  enough  sapport. 

We  hear  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  new  book  on  poultry, 
highly  illustrated,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Cresswell.  We 
believe  the  work  is  already  far  in  progress,  bnt  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  depends  upon  the  writer's  health 
and  the  time  he  can  give  to  it.  We  are  confident  that  the  work 
will  be  highly  appreciated  whenever  it  comes  by  all  members  of 
the  fancy,  as  this  gentleman  ia  a  fancier  and  exhibitor  of  close 
on  twenty  years  standiog,  and  we  know  no  one  with  a  better  eye 
for  a  bird  or  anyone  of  stricter  principles. 

We  have  had  many  letters  asking  for  the  continuance  of  "Lea 
Basses  Conrs  d'Angleterre."  Wo  beg  to  say  that  they  are  in 
no  sort  of  way  near  their  conclusion,  but  we  are  compelled 
during  the  breeding  season  to  put  them  on  one  side.  We  hope, 
however,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  find  our  friends' 
yards  are  stocked  with  early  chickens,  and  that  thoy  are  once 
'  more  on  view,  when  we  shall  continue  the  chapters. 
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The  reports  from  the  various  chicken  yards  are  discouraging, 
so  many  have  lost  their  early  birds  ia  the  recent  suow  and 
winds.  We  hear  of  as  good  accouuts  from  the  Dorking  breeders 
as  from  anywhere,  but  the  whole  season  seems  to  have  been 
noticeable  for  the  immense  number  of  clear  eggs  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  hardy  hens.  This  latter  is  a  well-known 
grievance,  but  this  year  the  hona  have  left  off  laying  without 
Bhowiog  any  inclination  to  incubate,  which  has  made  things 
more  dilBcnlt  than  ever. 

A  Leghorn  Club  has  been  started  among  fanciers  of  that 
breed.  The  President  is  the  well-known  fancier  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  Mr.  A.  Kitchin, 
who  has  by  his  own  exertions  been  the  means  of  iucreasiug  this 
breed  so  much  in  this  country.  The  rales  seem  good  and  judi- 
ciously made,  and  we  may  have  more  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  these  little  branch  clubs  later  on,  for  wo  think  Mr.  Kitchin 
has  put  a  very  useful  project  on  foot,  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
friends  very  much  Buceess. 

Last  year  we  knew  of  an  amateur  who  had  a  £.52  10s.  pen  of 
Cochins  poisoned  from  eating  the  berries  which  fell  from  a  yew 
tree,  and  we  hear  this  week  of  two  valuable  cart  horses  worth 
£63  each  being  poisoned  from  eating  from  a  yew  tree,  and  dying 
within  the  hour.  They  were  the  property  of  T.  Wyndham,  Esq., 
of  Dinton  House,  Salisbury.  We  would  recommend  no  yew 
trees  being  planted  in  poultry  runs,  neither  would  we  the 
Laburnum  trees,  for  the  seeds  from  the  latter  appear  occasion- 
ally to  cause  death. 

We  hear  there  is  "  on  the  tapis  "  a  movement  among  fanciers 
for  starting  a  "  broody  hen  farm."  We  believe  such  an  institu- 
tion with  judicious  management  would  prove  of  great  value, 
and  be  highly  patronised  by  all  fanciers. 

Mr.  John  Martin  is  now  managing  the  poultry  yards  of  the 
Countess  of  Dartmouth  at  Patshull,  Wolverhampton,  and  com- 
mittees requiring  his  services  as  judge  should  write  to  him 
there.  We  hear,  too,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  that  cele- 
brated Cochin  exhibitor  with  the  biblical  name  returning  to  his 
old  master's  services  after  the  autumn  season  of  the  present 
year. — W. 

MATING  A  GOLDFINCH  TO  A  HEN  CANARY. 

In  answer  to  "Bluebell"  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
pair  a  Goldfinch  to  a  Canary  hen,  but  the  coming  months  of 
May  and  June  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  genial  period  for 
Buccess  in  the  breeding  of  Mules.  As  to  the  particular  age  of 
the  hen  Canary  before  pairing  is  a  matter  of  fancy.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  us  whether  the  hen  be  a  yearling,  or  two  or  more  years 
old.  The  all-important  point  is'  vigour  and  robust  condition  at 
the  time  her  services  are  required.  Without  good  health  you 
must  not  look  for  success.  A  two-year-old  hen  may  certainly 
be  considered  to  be  more  matured  in  constitution,  and  may  be 
better  able  to  contend  with  the  very  changeable  and  trying 
weather  we  sometimes  experience  in  the  spring;  but  it  being 
our  rule  not  to  commence  Mule-breeding  until  the  latter  end  of 
April,  a  year-old  Canary  would  at  that  time  escape  the  chances 
of  illness  over  laying  her  eggs,  which  she  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  if  paired  to  a  Canary  cock  and  proceeded  to  nest  in  the 
month  of  March.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  cause  of  unfer- 
tility  of  the  three  eggs  might  have  been  caused  by  the  cold 
weather  we  have  experienced.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  next 
sitting  of  eggs  will  be  bad.  Upon  the  other  hand,  not  being 
able  to  examine  your  birds,  we  cannot  assure  you  that  the  next 
sitting  of  eggs  may  moat  likely  prove  fertile. 

At  this  period  Goldfinches  should  be  in  vigorous  health,  full 
of  action  and  song,  and  supplied  daily  with  their  varied  food, 
such  as  egg  mixed  with  bun  crumbs  or  powdered  biscuit,  dande- 
lion or  small  salads,  groats,  flax  seed  mixed  with  the  other 
liinds  ;  but  we  would  not  advise  the  use  of  groundsel  for  the 
reason  of  its  being  unfit  for  the  stomachs  of  cage  birds  until  the 
season  becomes  more  genial.  Included  amongst  our  pairs  of 
birds  now  up  for  breeding  we  have  five  lively  merry  Finches 
full  of  life,  from  which  we  hope  to  see  some  good  result  before 
the  season  terminates.  Two  of  the  hens  have  so  far  progressed 
as  to  deposit  four  eggs  in  each  nest.  Perhaps  the  accompanying 
notes  may  interest  "  Bluebell,"  and  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion we  will  style  the  two  pairs  as  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  hen 
laid  her  first  egg  on  the  11th  inst.,  but  the  Goldfinch  (an  untried 
one  before  this  season)  made  a  meal  of  it  for  his  breakfast. 
This  he  repeated  the  following  morning.  So  far  this  was  proof 
that  Master  Goldie  could  not  be  farther  trusted,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  with  a  hen  in  another  partition  ready  to  go  to  nest. 
Since  the  separation  hen  No.  1  has  laid  two  more  eggs,  and  is 
now  sitting  without  any  apparent  concern  for  her  absent  mis- 
chievous partner.  No.  2  hen,  paired  to  another  Finch,  deposited 
her  first  egg  on  the  13th  instant,  and  as  her  partner  does  not  so 
far  possess  the  bad  habit  of  No.  1  Finch  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
main. When  Goldfinches  take  kind  ways,  and  do  not  destroy 
eggs  or  pull  nests  to  pieces  by  piecemeal,  it  ia  better  to  let  them 
remain  with  the  hens,  for  we  have  proved  them  to  be  as  good 
feeders  to  the  young  birds  as  cook  Canaries.    With  the  presence 


of  such  wintry  weather,  and  snow  upon  the  ground  over 
12  inches  deep  at  the  time  of  the  hens  laying,  we  should  not  ba 
surprised  at  the  eggs  proving  unfertile. — G.  J.  B. 


THE   HEN  AND   THE  HONEY   BEE. 

A  LAZV  lien — tho  story  goes — 

Loquacious,  pert,  and  solf-concoited, 
Kspied  a  bee  upon  a  rose, 
And  tlius  tiie  busy  insect  greeted 
**  Say,  what's  the  use  of  such  as  yon, 
(lOxcuse  the  freedom  of  a  neighbour), 
Who  yad  about  and  never  do 
A  Blngle  act  of  useful  labour  ? 
"  I've  marked  you  well  lor  many  a  day 
In  garden  blooms  and  meadow  clover  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  wanton  play, 
From  mora  to  night  an  idle  rover. 
"  While  I  discreetly  bide  at  home 

A  faithful  wife — the  best  of  mothers. 
About  the  fields  you  idly  roam 
Without  the  least  regard  for  others. 
"  Wliile  I  lay  eggs,  or  hatch  them  out. 

You  seek  the  flowers  most  sweet  and  fragrant. 
And,  sipping  houey,  stroll  about, 
At  best  a  good-for-nothing  vagrant  l" 
*'  Nay,"  said  the  bee,  *'  you  do  me  wrong; 
I'm  useful  too ;  perhax^s  you  doubt  it, 
Because — though  toUiu^  ail  day  long — 
1  scorn  to  make  a  fuss  about  it  I 
"  While  you,  with  every  eg«  that  cheers 
Your  daily  task,  must  stop  and  hammer 
The  news  in  other  people's  ears 
Till  they  are  deafened  with  the  clamour  I 
"  Come  now  with  me  and  see  my  hive, 

And  note  how  folks  may  work  in  quiet ; 
To  useful  arts  much  more  alive 
Than  you  with  all  your  cackling  riot  1" 

— [From  the  German  of  Gellett,  by  J,  G.  Saxe.) 


Musical  EnuciiiON  of  Canabies. — A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Cultivator  mentions  a  gentleman  who  makes  Canaries  liis  special 
pets.  One  of  the  birds  he  has  taught  to  sing  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home "  clearly  and  distinctly.  His  mode  of  instruction  is  as 
follows :  He  placed  the  Canary  in  a  room  where  it  could  not 
hear  the  singing  of  other  birds,  suspended  its  cage  from  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  bird  could  see  its  reflection  in  a  mirror. 
Beneath  the  glass  he  placed  a  musical  box  that  was  regulated  to 
play  no  other  tube  but  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Hearing  no 
other  sounds  but  this,  and  believing  the  music  proceeded  from 
the  bird  it  saw  in  the  mirror,  the  young  Canary  soon  began  to 
catch  the  notes,  and  finally  accomplished  what  its  owner  had 
been  labouring  to  attain,  that  of  singing  the  song  perfectly. 


ITALIAN  V.  ENGLISH  BEES. 

(Gontinued  from  page  279.) 

At  page  71  of  the  "Bee-keeper's  Text  Book"  the  author 
states,  "  We  were  slow  to  believe  all  the  good  things  said  o£ 
them  [i.e.,  of  the  Italian  bees]  by  Germm  apiarians,  until  con- 
vinced of  their  superiority  by  the  universal  testimony  of  pro- 
minent American  bee-keepers,  coupled  with  our  own  experi- 
ence." Then  follow  extracts,  of  which  I  select  the  following  : — 
"  All  agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  to  the  common 
black  bee." — From  Report  of  the  American  Apiarian  Conven- 
tion. "  At  the  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Convention  in  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously: — 
Resolved,  that  the  Italian  (or  Lignrian)  bee  fully  sustained  its 
European  reputation,  and  this  Association  heartily  recommends 
it  for  general  cultivation  as  being  more  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
fertile,  and  as  a  consequence  more  profitable." 

Mr.  Langstroth  says,  "If  we  may  jadge  from  the  working 
of  my  colonies  the  Italians  will  fully  sustain  their  European 
reputation.  They  have  gathered  more  than  twice  as  much 
honey  as  the  swarm  of  the  common  bee.  This  honey  has  been 
chiefly  gathered  within  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  swarms  of  common  bees  have  increased  in  weight  but  very 

little The  prospect  now  is  that  I  shall  have  to  feed  all  of 

them  except  the  Italian." 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Tapper  of  Brighton,  Iowa,  a  noted  Western 
writer  on  bee-culture,  says,  "  In  the  summer  of  1863  I  had  but 
two  Italian  stocks  to  commence  with.  One  of  these  stored 
110  lbs.  of  honey  besides  giving  me  three  artificial  swarms ;  the 
other  gave  me  two  swarms  and  stored  90  lbs.  of  honey;  and  all 
the  swarms  but  one  partly  filled  several  boxes  each.  I  had  that 
same  season  fifty-six  colonies  of  common  bees,  all  of  which  were 
divided,  but  not'  one  of  which  stored  a  pound  of  honey,  though 
in  the  same  kind  of  hives  and  treated  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
Italians.     That  season  it  will  be  remembered  was  very  poor. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1801  I  avera^'ed  from  nine  Italian  colonies 
119  lbs,  each.  The  greatest  yield  from  one  hive  was  as  follows  : 
One  full  swarm  taken  from  it  the  15th  of  May ;  honey  taken  in 
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boxes  throngh  the  season,  156  lbs,,  besides  four  fnll  frames  from 
which  to  rear  queens  ;  the  swarm,  from  it  stored  80  lbs.  in  a  cap, 
and  on  the  loth  of  July  threw  off  a  very  lare;e  swarm  which 
filled  its  hive  and  stored  several  pounds  ia  boxes.  Thus  we 
have  236  lbs.  of  box  honey  besides  two  extra  large  colonies  from 
a  single  hive,  not  reckoning  the  frames  auu  partlciUy  filled  boxes. 
I  do  not  thiuk  a  colony  of  the  common  bee  ever  did  bu  much  in 
the  best  season.     If  so,  let  us  have  the  record." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  testimony  of  pablic  bodies  meeting 
in  convention,  and,  after  full  comparison  of  experience  and  dis- 
cussion, passing  resolutions  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Italian  bee.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  the  results 
given  us  by  two  of  the  moat  eminent  and  succesafal  apiarians 
in  the  State-?  of  their  own  trial  of  these  bees  in  the  same  apiary 
along  with  the  common  English  bee,  side  by  side  "  in  the  same 
kind  of  hives  and  treated  in  a  similar  way."  These  results  are 
very  striking,  and  are  to  my  own  mind  of  a  nature  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  bee  in  America. 

The  editor  continues  in  his  own  name — "Hiving  now  had 
[1873]  an  experience  of  several  years  with  Italian  bees,  spend- 
ing much  of  our  time  in  the  apiary,  rearing  queens,  we  find 
them  to  possess  the  following  points  of  superiority  over  the 
common  black  bee  : — 

**  Their  individual  strength  being  greater,  they  fly  with  less 
fatigue  and  are  more  active  and  successful  in  defendiug  their 
stores  against  both  the  moth-miller  and  robber  bees.  They 
gather  honey^especially  when  other  sources  fail — from    .     .    , 

flowers  which  are  seldom  visited  by  the  black  bees 

They  also  work  more  steadily  during  the  season,  even  when 
there  ia  but  little  honey  to  be  gathered  from  any  source  ;  and 
it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  breeding  keeps  pace  with  honey- 
gatheriug,  the  result  is  strong  stiicks,  which  secure  a  large  pro- 
duct of  honey  and  are  proof  against  the  moth-worm  and  poor 
seasons.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  above  peculiarities  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  and  they  account  in  part  for  the  following 
characteristic  differences  between  the  two  races  of  bees. 

"1.  The  Italian  queens  are  called  'prolific  breeders,'  as  the 
stocks  breed  earlier  in  the  season  and  continue  later,  casting 
larger  swarms,  and  swarming  on  an  average  about  two  weeka 
earlier  than  the  black  bees,  thereby  gaining  that  much  time  in 
the  beet  of  the  gathering  season,  and  usually  swarming  in 
seasons  when  common  bees  do  not. 

"  2.  They  gather  much  larger  stores  of  honey  than  the  black 
bee,  as  proven  by  the  united  testimony  of  eminent  apiarians 
bo'h  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  3.  In  opening  a  hive,  the  Italians  when  pure  are  much  mora 
peaceable  than  the  black  bees,  and  the  queen  is  more  readily 
found,  not  so  much  on  account  of  contrast  la  colour  as  from  the 
fact  that  with  the  workers  she  usually  remains  undisturbed 
upon  the  combs. 

*'  4.  Being  more  constant  workers  the  Italians  are  less  inclined 
to  rob  than  the  native  bees.  Being  hardier  they  are  longer- 
lived,  winter  more  safely,  and  are  more  inclined  to  supersede 
their  queens  when  past  their  prime.  Hence  colonies  are  not  so 
liable  to  become  queenless,  and  queenless  stocks  do  not  so 
rapiflly  become  depopulated. 

"  5.  Their  beauty  of  colour  and  graceful  form  render  them  an 
object  of  interest  to  every  person  of  taste — hence  they  attract 
many  visitors." 

Thus  much  for  the  testimony  of  apiarians  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  to  some  of  the  qualities  here  given  to  the  Italian  bee  by  the 
author  of  the  "Bee-keeper's  Text-Book,"  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  He  has  over- 
done it  by  claiming  too  many  good  points  for  his  favourites,  nor 
have  we  the  same  evidence  in  favour  of  them  as  in  the  case  of 
others;  but  making  full  allowance  for  partiality,  there  is  evidence 
before  us  quite  sulficient  to  convince  any  but  the  hopelessly 
prejudiced  that  the  Italian  bee  has  won  its  way  to  pre-eminence 
in  America  by  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  superiority. — B.  &  W. 

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Egg-eating Cochin-Chinas  (Abfrde«nshire3ubscribtr).—'TheBB'bAAh3.h\i3 
are  generally  acquired  in  confinement.  If  you  c^n  give  tbe  fowls  their  liberty, 
even  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  dD  so.  If  you  cannot  you  must  watoh  them 
and  frighten  them  cff  the  nest  «b  bgou  as  they  have  laid.  It  is  a  t:ood  plan 
to  get  Rome  very  card  composition  eggti  and  pnt  them  in  ths  ne  t9,  and  let 
them  lie  ahout  in  the  laying  place.  The  bens  peck  tbem  till  their  heaks  are 
Bore,  and  making  no  impression  they  give  it  up  as  bopelesa.  Macb  may  be 
done  by  watching,  and  as  it  is  poisible  that  ocly  cue  does  it  she  may  be 
removed.  The  calprit  may  be  often  detected  by  seeing  tbo  yolk  dried  and 
adhering  to  the  aide  of  tbe  beak. 

Habd  Crop  (A.  V.  L.).— Ponr  a  fcihle-Bpoonfnl  of  brandy  or  other  spirit 
down  the  cock's  throat.  If  this  does  nor,  atimalati  the  crop  ar  d  enable  it  in 
three  or  four  honrs  to  pasB  the  food,  you  must  open  the  crop  in  fronc  with  a 
pair  of  Bbarp-pointed  sciseors,  remoTe  tbe  mass  of  food,  aiid  stitch  up  the 
opening  with  fiiie  thread. 

Zkbea  FiNCEras  and  Zebra  Parrakekts  (M.  HX—In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions we  presume  that  the  interestiog  remarks  of  our  corre-poodent  referred 
to  Finches  known  by  tbe  term  of  Zehra  WmbilU,  and  not,  Zjbra  Patrakeetfl, 
■which  latter  beloug  to  a  distinct  species  of  the  Parrnt  tribes,  numberinR  up- 
wards of  siity,  and  the  Grass  Parrakeets  b^iug  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
entire  number.    Thoy  prineipally  Inbabit  tbe  southern  parts  of  AastraJia, 


and  were  first  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Gould  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
sioce  which  period  nnmberlesa  others  have  been  imported  We  know  of 
several  iantaaces  of  the  Zebra  Grass  Parrakeets  haviog  been  brad  sacc^ga- 
fuUy  iu  England,  one  case  in  particular  by  a  resident  of  Farebam.  In 
Australia  these  bird^  are  also  reoagnised  by  the  term  of  "  Betoberryji^h."  or 
"  Budgeriger,"  as  called  in  this  country,  the  latter  term  hein^  a  cirrupUm 
of  the  former.  Tbe  Grass  Parrakeets  are  very  easily  recognised  by  ttieir 
lovely  markings,  made  up  with  three  colours — green,  prettily  and  very  pre- 
cisely pencilled  with  yellow  and  black,  and  are  of  close  plumage.  Some- 
what aBin  to  Love  Birds  the  sexes  are  Tery  affectionate  to  each  other,  bat 
they  become  somewhat  vicious  if  placed  with  Canaries.  Whether  this  is 
generally  the  case  we  will  n^t  asFert.  However,  we  will  state  a  case  in  piint 
of  a  pair  of  Grass  Parrakeets  having  been  packed  up  with  about  a  score  (A 
Canaries  in  a  lar«e  cage  for  conveyance  to  an  exhibition.  When  unpacked 
nearly  all  the  Canaries  had  been  slanghtered.  Tbe  Parrakeets  in  their 
natural  clime  feed  mostly  upon  tbe  seeds  of  grasses,  although  they  will  live 
apparently  contented  and  happy  in  their  wiry  abodes  upon  canary  seed. 
They  will  freely  breed  in  rooms  or  aviaries  if  sucii  places  be  fashioned  to 
their  requirements,  and  this  may  easily  be  effected  by  bringing  iuto  use  the 
hollow  stump  of  some  decayed  tree,  with  bark  or  virgin  cork  for  the  rest  of 
tbe  make-up.  The  seies  do  not  much  vary  in  size,  each  poesest-ing  long  tail 
feathers,  and  the  male  bird  may  be  distinguished  by  the  strong  blue  tint 
immediately  above  the  upper  maodible.  In  flight  they  are  very  fleet,  bat 
graceful  in  action,  although  8'>mewhat  troublesome  to  capture  if  they 
should  by  chance  gain  their  liberty  in  a  large  room  or  hall. 
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Date. 

9  A.U. 

Is  THB  Day. 
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perature. 

Temperature. 

PS 
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In 

On 

nSS-^    Dry. 
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So 
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Max. 

Min. 

Bon. 
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Inches,    deg 

des?. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

dee. 

In. 

We.  12 

29.S52      4).0 

85.1 

N.W. 

44.9 

45.2 

30.7 

96  2 

27  6 

0.25O 

Th.  13 

29  530      87  4 

811.3 

S.W. 

43.1 

41.0 

30  9 

73.6 

25  4 

0.866 

Fri.  14 

29  742      S5.3 

84.7 

N. 

412 

49.0 

32  0 

95.1 

31.9 

— 

Sat  15 

8  1.262      4S  4 

43.8 

E. 

40.0 

66  1 

34.1 

l''3.8 

28  4 

— 

San.16 

30  157      50.0 

418 

F. 

42.0 

67.5 

81.3 

112.8 

19.9 

— 

Mo.  17 

29  637      43.5 

43.0 

N.N.E. 

44.7 

48  2 

418 

67  5 

41.2 

— 

Ta.  18 

29  229      4S.2 

46.U 

S.E. 

41.1 

67.5 

41.4 

101.2 

85.7 

0.080 

Means 

29773      43.3 

40.1 

42.9 

60.7 

35.0 

91.6 

81.3 

0.696 

REMARKS. 
12th. — Cloudy  at  times  and  very  cold  ;  thunder  at  2.10  p.m.,  and  with  light- 
ning at  2  2d  and  y.30  p  M.  while  snow  was  falling ;  very  heavy  snow  &t 

6  P  M.,  and  at  times  all  day. 
IS  th.— Snow  on  the  ground  at  8  A.M.,  and  fresh  snow  falling  at  intervals  all 

day, 
14th.— Ground  white  with  snow  at  8  a.m.;  snowing  at  9,  bat  fine  by  noon 

fine  afcernuon  and  8tarl:t  night. 
15tb. — Fine  morning;  very  bright  afternoon,  evening,  and  night. 
IGth. — F.'ne  all  day,  but  rather  cloudy  towarJs  and  during  the  night. 
17th. — November  darknecis  from  8  am.  to  10  a.m.,  most  intense  about  9  30, 

not  clearing  off  till  noon ;  not  bright  at  any  time  during  the  day,  but 

very  clear  at  night. 
18th.— Cloudy  early  ;  frequent  very  slight  ahowers  during  tbe  day ;  barometer 

very  low  at  night. 
The  week  has  been  especially  remarkable  for  the  frequent  fall  of  snow  in 
the  earlier  part.    Falls  have  occurred  later  in  the  year,  bat  they  have  asually 
been  of  sliort  duration. — G.  J.  SiiioNS. 


OOVENT.GARDEN  MARKET.— April  19. 
No  improvement  to  quote  since  last  report.    Trade  very  quiet,  soarcely  any 
buflin"ss  doing  m  best  kinds  of  goods  owing  to  the  holidays.    A  heavy  supply 
of  French  vei^etables  of  all  sorts  beginning  to  arrive. 


Apples j  sieve  1  6to5 

Apricots dozen  0  0 

Cherries lb.  0  0 

Cbestnuta bushel  12  0    20 

Currants t  sieve  0  0 

Black do.  0  0 

Figs dozen  0  0 

Filberts lb.  0  6 

Cobs lb.  0  6 

Gooeeberriea quart  0  0 

Grapes,  hothonse....    lb.  6  0    20    0 

Lemons i^*"  H>0  6  0    Ti    0 

Melons each  0  0 


FHUIT, 
.  d. 


0  0 

0  0 
0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  9 

0  9 

0  0 


0    0 


B.  d.    B.    d. 

Mulberries lb.    0    OtoO    0 

Nectarines dozen    0    0      0    0 

Oranges %*■  100    6    0    12    6 


Peaches dozen  U  0 

Pears,  kitchen....    dozen  0  0 

dessert dozen  3  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  1  0 

Plums.,. i  sieve  0  0 

Quinces    bushel  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawbernes oz.  0 


Walnuts.. bushel    4    U    10 


0 

0  0 

i:^  e 

4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1 


ditto.. 


0 

0 
^100    1    6      3    0 


Artichokes  dozen 

Aaparagua ^  100 

French bundle 

Beans.  Kidney....    ^  lOJ 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brnssele  Sprouts    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capt'icuma ^  I'JO 

Cauliflower d'zeu 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doa.  banchea 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozea 

Ft-nnel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish......  bundle 

Lettace dosen 

French  Cabbage    .... 


s.  d. 
4    0 


3 
6 

1  0 

1  6 

0  9 

2  6 

1  0 

0  4 

1  6 
1  0 

1  6 

2  0 


TEQETABLES. 
S.  d.  ; 

to6  0  j  Leeks bnneh 

10  0  I  Mushrooms puttie 

17  6  I  Mustard  &  Cress    puuuet 

2  6  I  Onions bushel 

8  0  pickling quart 

1  6  I  Parsley....  doz. banchea 

0  0  ,  Parsnips dozen 


2  0  I  Peas quart 

0  8    Potatoes  bushel 

2  0  Kidney do. 

4  0  New lb. 

2  0     Radishes..  doK.  bunches 

4  0     Rhubarb bundle 

1  6    Salsaty bundle 

2  0    Scorzonera bundle 

0  0     Seakale basket 

0  0     ShallatB lb. 

0  0     Spinach bushel 

0  0  1  Tomatoes dozen 

1  0  I  Turnips bucnh 


B.  d.      s, 

0  4 too 

1  0 

0  a 

2  0 
0    6 

0 
0 
0 


0  6      _        , 

1  ti     2    6  I  Vegetable  Marrows  . 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Day   1  Day 
ol         o( 

Month  Week. 

APBIL  27— MAY  3,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

Son 
Rises. 

Snn 

Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

27 
28 
29 
80 
1 
2 
3 

Th 

F 

S 

Son 

M 

To 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland— Spring  Show. 
Royal  Inatitution  at  8  r.M. 
Zooloaical  Society  (Anniversary)  at  1  r.3I. 
2  Sdnday  after  Easter. 

Royal  Botanic  Society— Eshibition  of  Messrs.  Jack- 

[  man's  Clematises.    Brossela  International  Show. 

Royal  Hortionltnral  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 

[  mittees  at  11  a.m. 

Day. 

69.3 

60.8 

60.5 

61.0 

61.4 

62.7 

62.4 

Night. 
35.7 
85.7 
87.6 
89.1 
39.2 
89.1 
42.2 

Mean, 
47.5 
48.2 
49.0 
50.1 
50.3 
50.9 
62.3 

h.    m. 
4    40 
4    S8 
4    37 
4    85 
4    83 
4    31 
4    29 

h.    m. 

7    14 
7    16 
7    IS 
7    19 
7    21 
7    23 
7    21 

h.    m. 

5  69 

6  69 

8  17 

9  44 
11     12 

On  36 
1     57 

h.  m. 
morn. 

0  19 

1  15 
3    16 

2  19 
2  36 
2    49 

Days. 
3 
4 

K 

}) 
7 
8 
9 

m.     s. 
2    30 
2    40 
2    48 

2  56 

3  4 
3    11 
3    18 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

From  obaerrationa  taken  near  London  daring  (orty-three  years,  the  arerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  C1.0° ;  and  Its  night  temperatoie 
38.0^ 

PBOLIFIC    VINES. 

;N  the  autainu  of  last  year  I  read  in  your 
columns  an  account  of  Mr.  Ealli's  gardens  at 
Cleveland  House.  To  me  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  description  was  not  that 
relating  to  the  elaborate  carpet  bedding,  but 
that  relating  to  the  promising  young  Vines. 
I  read  "  W.'s"  remarks  the  more  attentively, 
knowing  that  he  has  had  imusual  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Vines,  and  for  many  years  has  been  iden- 
tified with  their  successful  culture.  When  he  described 
the  young  Vines  at  Cleveland  House  as  having  perfected 
wonderfal  canes  and  likely  to  be  heard  of  again,  I  did  not 
think  that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot,  and  especially  so  soon, 
to  remark  on  their  productiveness. 

In  the  report  alluded  to  your  correspondent  suggested 
that  as  the  Vines  were  planted  closely  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  fruit  in  the  shortest  time  would  be  obtained  by 
cutting  every  alternate  cane  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters,  leaving  the  other  rods  nearly  their  full  length, 
and  allow  them  to  bear  heavily. 

Mr.  Legg,  the  gardener,  it  appears,  perceived  the  force 
of  the  suggestion,  and  carried  it  into  effect,  having  pre- 
viously taken  especial  pains  to  ripen  the  caues  thoroughly 
by  the  aid  of  fire  heat  applied  to  the  houses  in  autumn. 
The  canes  were,  therefore,  left  14  to  15  feet  long ;  they 
were  stout,  having  prominent  eyes,  and  contained  the 
slightest  speck  of  pith  when  pruned.  These  Vines  in  the 
late  house  have  now  made  lateral  growth  of  a  foot  long, 
the  eyes  having  pushed  with  perfect  regularity,  and  are 
showing  the  most  extraordinary  crop — the  greatest  num- 
ber of  bunches  for  the  age  of  the  Vines  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of.  That  statement,  however,  scarcely  con- 
veys an  intelhgible  idea,  and  to  make  the  matter  plain  I 
will  take  one  Vine  as  an  example,  remembering  that  it  is 
the  first  season's  cane  and  the  first  time  the  Vine  has 
showed  fruit. 

On  this  Vine  may  be  seen  ninety-four  bunches.  That 
was  its  state  on  the  '21st  inst.  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Legg, 
but  since  then  a  number  of  the  "  shows  "  have  probably 
been  removed. 

That  Vine  is  a  sample  of  the  other  Vines.  Every 
lateral  contains  four  or  five  bunches  :  they  commence 
showing  at  the  second  leaf  of  the  lateral  and  at  3  inches 
from  the  rod,  and  nearly  every  axil  contains  a  bunch. 
The  joints  of  the  laterals  are  so  short — only  an  inch  or  two 
apart — that  the  bunches  even  before  they  flower  touch 
each  other,  and  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit  pre- 
sented nothing  short  of  a  remarkable  exhibition.  I  con- 
sider these  prolific  Vines  to  be  highly  worthy  of  special 
remai-k  ;  for  rods  in  their  second  year  after  planting  to 
show  nearly  a  hundred  bunches  each  prove  what  may  be 
done  by  good  cultivation — growing  stout  short-jointed 
canes  and  ripening  then'  wood  perfectly. 

These  Vines  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  a  complete  maturation  of  the 
wood  in  the  autumn,  for  it  is  to  the  special  pains  taken 
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in  that  respect  that  the  extraordinary  crop  now  showing 
is  to  be  attributed.  Of  course  I  could  not  count  them 
all,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  I  done  so  I  should  have 
found  a  thousand  bunches  showing  in  1876  on  twelve 
Vines  which  had  been  planted  in  June,  1874. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  your  correspondent  wag 
right  when  he  stated  that  more  Grapes  would  be  obtained 
in  the  least  time  by  the  plan  which  he  suggested  than  by 
any  other  that  could  have  been  adopted;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Legg  after  freely  thinning  (which 
by  the  time  this  appears  will  have  been  done)  wiU  be 
able  to  cut  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  Grapes  that 
he  would  had  he  cut  down  all  the  Vines  in  the  orthodox 
manner  and  allowed  each  to  carry  the  limited  number  of 
bunches  usual  for  the  first  year's  fruiting. 

These  Vines,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  planted 
2  feet  apart  with  the  object  of  bearing  every  alternate 
rod  heavily  and  enabling  the  others — the  permanent 
Vines — to  attain  strength  by  a  light  system  of  cropping 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their  growth,  eventually 
removing  the  nursing  Vines  altogether.  Mr.  Legg,  how- 
ever, had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  decaying  roots 
of  the  Vines  removed  would  not  engender  fungus,  and 
which  might  possibly  spread  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent 
Vines :  hence  he  has  aJopted  the  safe  system  of  not 
pulling  up  the  Vines,  but  cutting  them  down  and  training 
up  young  rods  annually — one  Vine  bearing  the  crop  this 
season  and  the  next  perfecting  a  fine  cane  for  another 
year's  crop.  This  is  an  old  but  a  good  system  of  Grape 
production,  and  by  adopting  it  more  fruit  may  be  obtained 
in  a  less  time  than  by  the  popular  spur  system  of  pruning. 
That  the  plan  has  so  far  answered  exceedingly  well,  the 
extraordinary  show  of  bunches  at  Cleveland  House  de- 
monstrates. 

I  mention  the  matter  now  because  it  is  the  time  to 
train-up  young  rods  from  old  Vines ;  and  where  old  Vines 
do  not  produce  satisfactory  crops  on  the  spur  system  the 
training-up  of  new  wood  may  effect  a  great  improvement 
in  the  value  of  the  crop  succeeding. — G.  'W.  Y. 


VIOLETS. 
I  OBTAIN  my  best  blooms  from  plants  in  very  open 
exposed  sites.  I  have  before  advocated  partial  shade, 
but  I  find  I  made  a  mistake.  Of  course  I  have  more  red 
spider,  which  Mr.  Abbey  (see  page  292)  makes  no  mention 
of.  My  remedy  is  to  cut  all  the  leaves  off  not  quite 
close — about  2  inches,  or  not  quite  so  much — from  the 
surface,  and  immediately  give  a  good  dressing  of  soot ; 
this  not  only  destroys  the  red  spider,  but  acts  as  a 
stimulant.  It  will  only  require  once  doing  in  the  season ; 
about  the  end  of  July  is  the  best  time.  And  tiU  last 
season  I  planted,  and  advocated  planting,  "four  rows  in 
4-feet  beds,"  but  I  find  4-feet  beds  made  to  run  east  and 
west  or  as  near  as  possible,  and  planted  across  are  much 
better,  especially  if  you  give  protection  in  severe  weather, 
and  so  planted  you  can  not  only  place  some  temporary 
screen  on  the  north  side,  but  the  rows  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  at  all  times  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  months. 
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I  cannot  quite  nnderstand  why  snch  an  excellent  cultivator 
of  Violets  ns  Mr.  Abbey  does  not  practise  "  layering  "  runners 
instead  of  running  tiie  risk  of  raising  plants  in  other  ways.  Of 
course  it  is  a  little  troublesome,  but  the  superior  plants  you 
obtain,  and  the  quantity,  well  repays  the  extra  labour.  I  did 
not  have  so  many  layered  last  season,  but  the  previous  season 
my  men  layered  about  seventy  thousand.  The  runners  require 
to  be  pegged  down  and  slightly  covered  with  soil.  For  pegs  they 
use  the  trimmings  of  pea  sticks  for  the  early  runners,  and 
fern  (the  common  Bracken)  as  soon  as  firm  enough  for  use. 
And  although  Victoria  Eegina  could  be  covered  with  a  dinner 
plate  in  December,  1871,  yet  by  October,  1873,  I  had  about 
thirty  thousand  plants,  and  could,  if  I  had  given  those  planted 
in  the  previous  March  sufficient  room,  have  had  a  hundred 
thoueand  plants.  The  rooted  runners  ehould  be  taken  off 
from  the  parent  plant  and  layered-in  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
they  soon  become  well  furnished  with  a  thick  mass  of  roots, 
and  will  move  anywhere  at  your  convenience.  If  they  have 
been  layed-in  a  long  time,  and  you  are  not  ready  for  the  plants 
to  be  put  in  their  permanent  quarters,  especially  if  they  are 
beginning  to  grow  freely,  take  them  up  and  relay  them ;  the 
slight  check  will  greatly  improve  them.  I  am  persuaded  yon 
will  find  that  plants  from  layered  runners  are  far  preferable  to 
any  others. 

I  for  one  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Abbey  for  his  details 
of  the  frame  or  pit  culture  of  Violets,  and  I  am  sure  those 
farther  north  must  feel  under  far  greater  obligation  to  him. 
The  most  simple  mode  is  often  a  long  time  in  being  arrived  at, 
perhaps  because  it  is  so  simple.  My  outdoor  Violets  were  a 
grand  sight  this  season.  Victoria  Eegina  was  one  sheet  of 
purple.  I  measured  a  space  just  to  count  the  fully  expanded 
blooms,  and  in  a  square  foot  I  counted  120,  nine-tenths  erect 
and  far  above  the  leaves,  and  every  one  above  1  inch  in 
diameter — mostly  IJ  inch. 

There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  expression  about  the  colours  of 
Victoria  Eegina  and  Prince  Consort.  They  must  be  seen 
growing  in  quantity  to  speak  very  decidedly  about  them  ;  and 
then  Victoria  Eegina  has  a  most  apparent  red  hue,  but  Prince 
Consort  a  most  marked  blue  appearance.  I  consider  the 
Victoria  Eegina  purple  in  colour,  and  Prince  Consort  blue  in 
colour,  both  much  deeper  at  first  opening,  but  both  retaining 
their  respective  shades  to  the  last.  The  Victoria  Eegina  from 
the  very  deepest  purple  at  first  opening  till  it  fades  away 
(after  a  week  in  warm  weather  to  three  weeks  in  cold 
weather)  into  a  very  pale  purple;  whereas  Prince  Consort  is  of 
the  deepest  blue  at  first  till  it  fades  into  the  palest  blue. — 
Geoege  Lee,  CUvedon. 


FLAVOUR  OF  VEGETABLES. 

With  all  deference  to  "  Clekichs,"  and  without  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Pea  named  by  him,  I  main- 
tain that  no  gentleman  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  a  vegetable  unless  he,  or  someone  equally  interested,  will 
personaily  superintend  the  cooking  of  it.  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  spoiling  vegetables  between  the  garden  and  the  gentle- 
man's table,  without  doing  it  wilfully,  that  it  is  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  if  the  gentleman  ever  tastes  them  with  all  their 
natural  good  qualities,  as  the  gardener  does  at  hia  own  humble 
board. 

For  making  bad  stale  vegetables  palatable  the  professional 
cook  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  If  they  are  hard  and  tough  he 
softens  them  and  malses  them  tender;  if  they  are  yellower 
brown  when  they  should-  be  green  or  white,  he  changes  them 
to  the  desired  colour,  and  even  if  they  are  tasteless  he  imparts 
a  flavour  to  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  trusts  so  much  to 
his  own  skill  in  this  direction,  that  ho  does  not  trouble  much 
about  using  them  in  their  own  native  freshness.  The  gentle- 
man, perhaps  happily  for  himself,  knows  nothing  about  these 
things.  Green  Peas  to  him  are  Green  Peas,  and  nothing  more; 
he  is  never  allowed  to  taste  them  in  their  natural  purity.  He 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  particular  about  the  looks  of  a  thing 
than  about  its  other  qualities,  and  he  gives  way  to  the  cook's 
whims,  prejudices,  and  old-fashioned  notions  about  certain  vege- 
tables with  certain  meats,  many  of  which  are  notoriously  wrong. 

If  you  would  taste  the  full  delicious  flavour  of  Marrowfat 
Peas,  you  certainly  must  not  have  them  served  with  duck 
which  has  highly-seasoned  stuffing,  nor  with  lamb  and  mint 
sauce — no,  nor  yet  have  the  smallest  particle  of  mint  boiled 
with  them,  dear  and  time-honoured  as  the  custom  is.  If  yon 
grow  the  old-fashioned  bullet-shaped  Peas  under  either  their 
old  or  their  new  names,  nee  mint  with  them  by  all  means,  for 


they  have  no  particular  good  flavour  of  their  own  ;  but  with 
the  best  Marrow  Peas  it  is  diilereut.  It  would  be  nearly  as 
pardonable  to  boil  onions  with  them  as  mint,  for  in  either  case 
the  flavour  would  be  spoiled.  I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
praise  lavished  on  vegetables,  and  especially  Peas  of  second- 
rate  quality,  by  men  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  everything 
else  horticultural  is  almost  unquestionable,  till  I  thought  of 
the  mint,  soda,  Ac,  and  then  it  became  intelligible. 

I  once  knew  a  cook  of  great  repute  who  would  not  have 
Veitch's  Perfection  Peas  three  parts  grown  (they  were  too  large 
for  him),  if  he  could  get  some  inferior  round  kind  about  the 
size  of  Canna  seed.  Size  was  the  first  consideration,  flavour 
and  colour  he  could  give  in  his  own  way.  I  have  no  objection 
to  people  having  Peas  with  their  lamb  or  duck,  but  I  do  object 
to  their  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  Peas 
under  such  conditions. 

To  be  judged  correctly  Peas  should  be  gathered  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  one  age ;  personally  I  prefer  them  nearly  fully 
grown.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  gather- 
ing, and  on  no  account  must  they  remain  in  bulk  long.  They 
must  have  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  must  boil  before 
the  Peas  are  placed  in  it,  and  the  fire  must  be  sufficiently 
brisk  to  keep  it  boiling  with  the  lid  entirely  off  the  saucepan. 
Nothing  should  be  added  to  the  water  but  a  pinch  of  salt.  I 
am  very  sensitive  to  the  least  bit  of  soda;  it  seems  to  have  a 
depressing  effect.  This  may  be  partly  imaginary,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is,  and  I  rarely  venture  to  taste  green  vegetables 
out  of  my  own  house. — Wm.  Tailor. 


SUBTROPICAL  BEDDING.— No.  1. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  beauty  in  a  plant  that  is  need 
in  subtropical  bedding  arrangements  are  its  massive  yet  grace- 
ful form,  and  the  shape,  firmness,  and  also  elegance  of  the 
leaf.  Now,  the  way  in  which  we  often  see  ornamental-foliaged 
plants  used,  beauty  and  perfection  appear  of  no  consideration, 
the  stately  plants  being  so  crowded  together  that  their  beauty 
is  lost.  Look  for  instance  at  a  large  bed  of  Solanums,  Cala- 
diums,  DraciEuas,  Ferdinandias,  Wigandias,orEieinus.  When 
they  are  closely  planted  a  clump  of  shrubs  would  be  quite  as 
effective.  Now,  how  are  the  grand  qualities  of  this  class  of 
plants  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage — the  eye  gratified  and 
perfection  attained  ?  In  the  first  place  they  must  not  be 
planted  so  closely  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  they  will  be  robust,  graceful,  and  vigorous  ;  air 
and  light  will  play  between  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  they 
will  grow  into  shapes  worthy  of  admiration  instead  of  gaunt 
and  meagre  forms  that  cannot  be  recognised  as  attractive. 

In  the  carrying-out  of  a  well-arranged  scheme  of  subtropical 
bedding  it  is  essential  to  use  plants  of  a  compact  habit  and  of 
bright  colours,  for  it  would  be  just  as  monotonous  to  gaze  on  a 
number  of  tall  as  it  would  be  on  a  number  of  dwarf  plants. 
Tall  plants  are  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  dwarfer  varieties, 
and  the  dwarf  plants  wonderfully  increase  the  appearance  of 
plants  of  nobler  growth  ;  so  we  must  use  them  collectively,  and 
adjust  them  so  as  to  harmonise  together. 

The  form  of  beds  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arrangement 
of  subtropical  plants,  for  such  plants  we  want  in  no  formal  or 
geometrical  order,  and  we  must  therefore  avoid  points  and 
angles  and  elaborate  designs.  The  more  irregular  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  beds  the  more  natural  will  the  plants  look  and 
form  predominating  features.  Each  bed  may  be  varied  in 
shape  by  turns  and  curves,  but  avoiding  large  broad  beds, 
rather  keeping  to  long  and  narrow  forms,  for  they  are  greatly 
preferred  for  growing,  also  showing  to  advantage,  plants  which 
are  subtropical  in  character  and  which  look  more  natural  than 
they  would  if  planted  in  a  choice  design. 

BED  No.  1. 

1.  Fieus  elastica. — This  is  a  well-known  favourite  plant,  and 
is  generally  appreciated  for  indoor  decoration,  as  it  will  grow 
and  thrive  better  in  a  liviug-room  than  any  other  plant  with 
ornamental  foliage.  The  leaves  are  so  stout  and  leathery  that 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  dust  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
plant's  health.  But  our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant.  The  free  growth  and  nobleness  of  character 
peculiar  to  its  habit  entitles  it  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
useful  decorative  garden  plants.  Plants  can  be  increased  either 
by  cuttings  or  by  eyes.  Cuttings  will  take  root  freely  when  the 
wood  is  firm— that  is,  in  the  autumn  (September  and  October) 
when  the  plants  have  done  growing,  or  early  in  spring  before  they 
begin  to  grow.  At  these  times  there  is  no  difficulty  in  striking 
them.    After  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  from  the  parent  plan 
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and  prepared  by  being  cnt  close  to  a  oint,  dip  the  wounded 
part  in  silver  eand  to  stop  the  bleeding,  let  them  be  laid  out 
singly  in  a  cool  house  for  four  days  ;  by  this  time  the  wounded 
part  will  become  dry.  If  inserted  in  a  hotbed,  or  even  taken 
into  a  warm  house  at  once,  the  cuttings  will  probably  rot  at 


the  base.  Propagation  from  eyes  is  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  raising  Vines^cutting-up  the  stem  into  lengths 
about  IJ  inch  in  length  on  each  side  of  the  bud,  and  afterwards 
drying  them,  then  insert  singly  in  small  pots,  using  light  fibry 
loam  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  ;  a  pinch  of  dry  sand  placed  in 


Fig.  93.— Bed  No.  1. 


the  hole  with  the  cutting  or  eye  will  act  as  a  styptic  until  the 
wounds  are  healed  and  roots  emitted. 

2.  Coleus  Baroness  Kothsehild. — Dark  crimson  leaves  with  a 
yellow  margin.    A  strong  grower.    Strike  cuttings  in  March  and 


April.    Pot  them  on,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass ;   stop 
them  when  necessary  to  keep  them  bushy.     The  above  to  be 
used  as  a  carpet  for  the  Ficus. 
3.  Sedum  cameum  variegatum. — This  pretty  Sednm  makes 


a  very  desirable  little  carpet  plant.    It  is  propagated  in  spring, 
when  every  little  bit  will  strike  freely  in  warmth,  making  fine 
plants  for  use  in  June  and  July. 
4.  Sempervivnm  oalifornicam. — This  is  a  close,  neat,  corn- 


Fig.  94.— Bed  No.  2. 

pact  plants  with  dark  green  leaves  tipped  with  chocolate.    It  is 
propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  makes  freely.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

BED   No.  2. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.— This  is  a  quick-growing  plant,  of 
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upright  habit  and  distinct  aspect.  The  branches  when  young 
are  of  a  square  form,  and  have  a  winged  or  feathered  appear- 
ance, and  they  as  well  as  the  young  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar 
bluish  white  colour.  Seeds  sown  in  the  autumn  produce  the 
best  plants  for  the  summer  bedding. 

2.  Clematis  Jackmanii. — If  the  growths  of  this  beautiful 
hardy  climber  are  trained  over  some  twigs  or  sticks  just  above 
the  ground  a  splendid  carpet  is  produced  for  the  Eucalyptus. 

3.  Fuchsia  Sunray. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  richly 
marked  with  bright  crimson,  white,  and  greru.  It  has  been 
much  admired  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  was  need  as  a  third  row, 
and  formed  a  very  attractive  feature  among  other  decorative 
plants.  Cuttings  struck  in  March  will  make  good  plants  for 
bedding  purposes. 

4.  Tuesilago  Farfara  variegata. — A  variegated  form  of  the 
common  Coltsfoot.  Its  large  flat  leaves  when  full  grown  are 
over  a  foot  in  width.  It  is  a  most  eiiective  plant  for  edging 
purposes,  especially  for  large  beds  and  for  distant  eiiect.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  the  smaUest  bit  of  root  will  make  a  plant. 
Plants  of  this  Tussilago  to  be  mixed  with  the  Fuchsia. 

5.  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus  marginatns. — The  gold-and- 
green  foliage  of  this  plant  is  quite  charming,  particularly  in 
the  spring ;  but  if  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
lose  its  golden  shade.  Plants  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  will  root  at  any  time  through  the  year  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
under  a  hand-glass  in  summer. — N.  Cole. 


NATIONAL   AURICULA   SHOW, 

Manchestee,  April  25th. 

I  HAVE  been  a  grower  of  Aariculaa  for  forty  years.  During 
that  time  I  have  of  necessity  heard  much  of  the  Manchester 
growers,  but  until  now  have  never  been  present  at  one  of  their 
exhibitions,  and  it  was  consequently  with  some  degree  of  ex- 
pectation that  I  "  assisted"  at  their  spring  show  this  year. 

I  know  indeed  that  the  season  must  have  been  a  trying  one  ; 
the  Show  had  been  fixed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
usual,  and  the  season  was  a  somewhat  later  one,  and  hence  it 
was  not  nnUkely  that  the  Show  would  not  in  point  of  numbers 
be  equal  to  the  average;  nor  was  I  far  out.  Some  growers  were 
not  represented,  while  others  complained  that  their  flowers  were 
not  in.  Still  to  one  like  myself,  who  has  been  accustomed  for 
BO  many  years  to  the  liliputian  displays  of  Auriculas  we  can 
make  in  the  south,  and  the  laissez  /aire  sort  of  way  in  which 
we  go  about  it,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  the  goodly  display 
of  one's  favourites  and  to  mark  the  enthusiasm  of  the  growers, 
also  to  meet  men  so  well  known  as  Horner,  Simonite,  Pohlman, 
Lord,  Levick,  Wilson,  Cheetham,  Woodhead,  Gordon,  and  others. 

But  I  must  now  notice  the  Exhibition. 

For  single  green  edge  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  for  Lancashire  Hero,  with  a  truss  as  clear  a 
green  as  it  is  generally  with  us  a  grey;  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  with  Colonel  Taylor — both  of  these  flowers  with 
three  pips  ;  second  to  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Traill's  Anna ; 
third  Mr.  W.  Wardle  with  Imperator,  a  starry  flower,  definite 
in  body  colour;  fourth  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
fifth  Mr.  B.  Simonite  with  Talisman,  a  fine  bold  seedling,  with 
somewhat  scollopy  paste ;  sixth  Mr.  Elliott  with  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  (Walker) ;  and  seventh  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Prince  of 
Greens  (Traill's),  in  the  style  of  Colonel  Taylor. 

In  the  next  class  for  six  dissimilar  blooms  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  was  first  with  Lancashire  Hero,  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty, 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  lovely  flower  ;  Hay's  Topsy,  a  beautiful  self, 
with  round  solid  paste;  Booth's  Freedom,  a  good  specimen  of 
a  grand  old  flower ;  Traill's  Anna  (green),  a  little  rough ;  and 
Syke's  Complete,  a  refined  flower.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Halifax  with  Prince  of  Greens,  Smiling 
Beauty,  Pohlman's  Garibaldi,  Colonel  Taylor  (very  vigorous), 
George  Lightbody  (a  splendid  flower),  and  Ashworth's  Regular 
(good  white).  Third  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead 
for  Smiling  Beauty  (cupped),  Syke's  Complete,  Martin's  Mrs. 
Sturrock;  Czar,  seedling  of  Mr.  John  Eead  of  Market  Basen,  a 
most  promising  flower;  Gains'  Lady  Richardson,  better  than 
ever  I  have  seen  it.  Fourth  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  with  Imperator, 
a  seedling;  Frank  Simonite;  Bessy  Bell,  self,  paste  thin  and 
blankety;  Talisman,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  single  grey  edges  the  premitr  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  a  seedling  in  the  style  of  George  Light- 
body,  a  fine  bold  flower,  and  to  be  called  after  that  first-rate 
florist  Samuel  Barlow.  First  to  Mr.  Mellor  with  Kenyon's 
Ringleader;  second  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  George  Lightbody; 
third  Mr.  'Thomas  Holden  with  Complete ;  fourth  Eev.  F.  D. 
Horner  with  John  Waterston  ;  fifth  Mr.  J.  Cooper  with  Grime's 
Privateer;  sixth  Mr.  Barlow  with  Privateer;  seventh  Mr. 
MeUor  with  Smith's  General  Bolivar;  eighth  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
with  an  enormous  truss  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

In  whites  the  premier  prize  went  to  Eev.  P.  D.  Horner 
with  SmiUng  Beauty,  very  lovely;  first  to  Mr,  Elliott  with 


Bright  Venus ;  second  to  the  same  grower  with  Summersoale'a 
Catharina;  third  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  with  Chapman's  Maria; 
fourth  to  Mr.  Wilson  with  Ashworth's  Eegnlar;  fifth  to  Mr. 
Dyson  with  Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  sixth  to  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner 
with  Ann  Smith ;  seventh  to  Mr.  Wilson  with  True  Briton, 
somewhat  rough  ;  eighth  to  Mr.  Simonite  with  John  Simonite, 
a  refined  white. 

In  Selfs,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  premier  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  for  Turner's  Charles  Perry, 
shown  in  good  style.  First  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  Nether- 
wood's  Othello,  second  to  the  same  for  Charles  Perry,  third 
to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Halifax  for  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  fourth  to 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  for  Meteor  Flag,  fifth  to  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  for 
Pizarro,  and  sixth  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  William  Light- 
body,  a  fine  seedling  of  the  late  George  Lightbody,  in  the  style 
of  Lord  Clyde,  but  smooth ;  seventh  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  for  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  eighth  to  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  for  Lord  Lome,  a 
peculiar  crimson  flower,  but  flimsy,  and  requires  to  be  shown 
very  young.    Its  colour  will  always  make  it  attractive. 

In  Class  B  for  four  disBimilar  varieties  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  B.  Simonite,  Shefiield,  with  Admiral  Napier,  a  fine 
green  edge  with  splendid  body  colour ;  Traill's  Beauty,  bold 
white  edge ;  Lightbody's  Eobert  Traill,  and  Martin's  Mrs. 
Sturrock.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson  for 
Litton's  Imperator,  George  Lightbody,  a  very  grand  specimen ; 
Heap's  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag;  Mr. 
Thomas  Woodhead  being  placed  third  with  Imperator,  Mrs. 
Sturrock,  Chapman's  Maria  with  its  lovely  body  colour,  and 
Smiling  Beauty.  The  Eev.  F.  D.  Homer  is  fourth  with  Traill's 
Anna,  George  Lightbody,  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  Stnrrock._ 

In  Class  C,  for  pairs,  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  first  with 
Prince  of  Greens,  a  splendid  flower  of  fine  properties  ;  and  Heap's 
Smiling  Beauty.  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead  second  with  Litton's 
Imperator  and  Chapman's  Maria.  Mr.  H.  Wilson  third  with 
Leigh's  Col.  Taylor,  most  vigorous,  but  deficient  in  paste.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mellor  fourth  with  Conqueror  of  Europe  and  Turner's 
Charles  Perry.  Most  of  these  flowers  were  exhibited  in  very 
fine  condition,  although  a  few  of  them  gave  evidence  of  the 
cold  winter  and  spring  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

For  the  best  Lancashire  Hero  the  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner  tor  the  best  green  edge  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  one  to  the  same  gentlemen  for  Booth's  Freedom  ;  and  for 
the  best  grey  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson  for  George  Lightbody.  These 
extra  prizes  were  given  by  two  members  of  the  Society. 

In  Alpines  the  first  prize  for  four  dissimilar  varieties  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Steward  of  York  for  Conspicua  and  three 
seedlings ;  second  to  Mr.  E.  Gorton  for  Queen  Victoria,  Dia- 
dem, Miss  Eich,  and  Beatrice ;  third  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  for 
Dazzle,  Neatness,  Prior,  and  Diadem ;  fourth  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Holden  with  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Unknown,  and  two  seed- 
lings. In  the  premier  classes  for  Alpines  with  yellow  centres 
the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with  Ovid; 
first  to  Mr.  Elliott  with  Unknown,  second  to  Mr.  S.  Barton  with 
Dazzle,  third  to  Mr.  E.  Girton  with  Diana,  fourth  to  the  same 
exhibitor  with  Diadem,  fifth  Mr.  Mellor  with  Unknown,  sixth 
Mr.  Cooper  with  Edgar,  seventh  to  the  same  grower  with 
Prior,  and  eighth  to  Mr.  E.  Girton  with  Brilliant. 

In  white-ground  varieties  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Girton  with  Mauve  Queen  ;  first  to  the  same  exhibitor 
with  Purple  Emperor,  second  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with  Brilhant, 
third  Mr.  E.  Girton  with  a  seedling,  fourth  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with 
Diadem,  fifth  Mr.  T.  Holden  with  Unknown,  sixth  Mr. 
H.  Steward  with  Unknown,  seventh  Mr.  T.  Holden  with  Un- 
known, and  eighth  Mr.  E.  Girton  with  Purple  Queen.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  was  my  impression  that  Alpines  were  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Auriculas,  and  that  those  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  the  south  are  quite  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  those  exhibited  at  Manchester,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the 
judging  was  defective. 

In  Polyanthuses  the  first  was  awarded  to  Dyson  with  Exile 
and  George  IV.,  and  second  to  Mr.  Mellor  with  same.  Single 
plants.  Premier  to  Mr.  Dyson  with  Exile ;  first  Mr.  Dyson  with 
the  same,  second  Mr.  Elhott  with  Lord  Lincoln,  third  Mr. 
Elliott  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  fourth  Mr.  Dyson  with  Cheshire 
Favourite,  fifth  Mr.  EUiott  with  George  IV.,  sixth  Mr.  Holden 
with  seedling,  seventh  Mr.  Dyson  with  Stebb's  President,  and 
eighth  Mr.  Steward  with  a  seedling.  Although  I  have  never  been 
a  grower  of  Polyanthuses  I  have  always  admired  their  fresh 
colour  and  fine  markings,  and  after  the  strange  collections  one 
sees  brought  forward  in  the  south  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
them  well  shown. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  standard  by  which  the  flowers 
are  judged  is  much  higher  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
that  no  supports  are  permitted,  and  that  most  certainly  they 
owe  nothiag  to  their  setting-up  or  surroimdings ;  they  are  not 
brought  to  the  exhibition  in  pots,  but  simply  wrapped  round  in 
moss  and  are  then  placed  in  empty  pots  provided  for  them.  Of 
course  it  makes  them  much  easier  of  trausport,  and  they  do 
not  suffer  from  the  treatment,  as  they  are  immediately  repotted 
1  on  their  return  from  the  Show.    Their  individual  pips  are  ex- 
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amined,  and  the  jadgment  goes  not  on  the  general  appearance 
of  the  flower,  bat  ou  tho  fact  of  their  coming  up  to  the  correct 
standard. 

Amongst  other  noticeable  exhibita  was  a  large  pan  of  seed- 
ling yellow  Auriculas  raised  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  plain 
and  shaded,  and  (most  singularly)  raised  by  him  from  Charles 
Edward  Brown  crossed  with  George  Lightbody,  both  grey- 
edged  flowers.  If  this  be  the  result  of  breeding  for  definite 
ends  surely  it  is  a  strange  end  to  arrive  at.  Messrs.  G.  &W.  Yates 
exhibited  some  fine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  bouquets,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Leech,  Mr. 
Wrigley,  and  others.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  plant  of  Den- 
drobium  Falconeri  as  Mr.  Leech's ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Noble  of 
Bagshot  had  a  fine  lot  of  his  early-flowering  Clematis,  including 
Lord  Napier,  Miss  Bateman,  Lord  Londesljorough,  Lady  Emma 
Talbot,  Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  Albert  Victor,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Vyse. 

The  whole  Exhibition' reflects  great  honour  on  the  people  of 
Manchester  for  the  spirited  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out, 
and  I  could  only  wish  that  somewhat  of  the  same  might  be 
found  amongst  lovers  of  horticulture  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  after  watching  patiently  for  some  ten  years  I  begin  now  to 
despair  of  any  such  results ;  and  if  I  might  take  exception  to 
anything  it  is  to  the  way  in  which  trusses  are  thinned  out,  so  as 
to  leave  only  three  or  four  pips.  It  may  conduce  to  the  more 
critical  judgment  of  varieties,  but  it  does  not  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plants. 

It  was  noticeable  how  the  same  variety  in  the  hands  of 
different  growers  was  so  different.  No  Smiling  Beauty  in  the 
Show  was  equal  to  Mr.  Horner's,  and  no  Colonel  Taylor  to  Mr. 
Wilson's.  The  vigour  of  this  variety  with  him  was  something 
remarkable  ;  and  then  the  difference  of  blooming  time  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  great  between  the  north  and  the  south  as  I  had 
supposed.  The  same  varieties  were  in  flower  here  as  I  have  in 
ray  own  collection  at  home. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  nothing  could  bo  more 
kind  and  courteous  than  the  reception  I  met  with  from  all  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  the  Manchester  good  feeling  was 
as  usual  abundantly  shown.  And  I  hope  increasing  prosperity 
may  attend  a  Society  which  thus  endeavours  to  foster  a  taste  for 
a  flower  so  well  deserving  of  favour  and  so  "  loveable,"  as  I  heard 
it  called  the  other  day  by  an  eminent  Orchid  grower,  as  the 
Auricula.— D.,  Deal. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

April  26th. 

The  second  spring  Exhibition,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  brilliant  weather,  occupied  the  entire  length  of  the 
corridor  and  a  portion  of  the  conservatory.  Ornamental  groups 
of  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  Messrs 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  and  gorgeous  plants  of  Clematises  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jackmau  &  Son,  Woking.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
exhibited  three  admirable  boxes  of  cut  Eoses,  the  blooms  being 
fresh,  bright,  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  three  boxes  of  cut  Eoses,  also  cut  trusses  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  forty-two  varieties,  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  and  Mr.  Pestridge,  Brentford,  twenty  dozens  of  small 
plants,  very  bright,  of  Gold  and  Silver  Tricolor  and  Bicolor 
Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  submitted  a  plant  with  five  blooms  of  their  new  dark 
Eose  Duke  of  Counaught.  The  blooms  were  of  extreme  rich- 
ness, of  a  fiery  crimson  colour  suffused  with  purple ;  the  petals 
possess  great  substance,  and  as  crowning  its  merits  this  fine 
Eose  is  deliciously  perfumed. 

Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  staged  an 
admirable  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  Vandas,  Dendrobes, 
OdontoglosBums,  Saccolabiums,  Masdevallias,  Cypripediums, 
and  Phalaeuopsis  grandiflora  aurea,  all  remarkably  well  bloomed 
and  cultivated.  Mr.  Ratty  exhibited  a  standard  Azalea  Bijou 
de  Paris,  a  dense  mass  of  pure  white  and  pink,  and  remarkably 
handsome.  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  W.  Shuter,  Esq.,  Hamnstead, 
exhibited  largo  and  well-grown  Caladiums,  and  also  twelve  new 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  In  this  collection  a  yellow  Oxlip, 
Empress  of  India,  was  conspicuous  by  its  fine  trusses  of  yellow 
flowers ;  it  is  a  most  promising  bedding  variety.  These  collec- 
tions with  the  plants  in  the  classes  made  an  effective  display. 

For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  12-iuch  pots,  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  was  placed  first 
with  an  admirable  collection ;  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  Wetteuhall,  Esq.,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  third.  In  the  open 
class  for  six  early-flowering  stove  plants  in  flower  in  12-inch 
pots,  Mr.  Ward  was  again  placed  first  for  medium-sized  plants. 
Amongst  these  the  spathes  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  were 
of  marvellous  size,  measuring  fully  C  inches  by  5.  Ixoras 
Williamsii  and  Prince  of  Orange,  also  Clerodendron  Balfourii, 
were  effective.    Mr.  Wheeler  had  the  second  place. 

For  nine  Roses  in  pots  (nurserymen),  Mr.  Turner,  Eoyal  Nur- 
series, Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged  healthy  well- 


bloomed  specimens,  the  plants  ranging  from  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  In  this  collection,  which 
embraced  popular  varieties,  the  Tea  Rose  Mont  Blanc  was  ex- 
ceedingly effective.     The  first  prize  was  awarded. 

For  six  Azaleas  in  12-inch  pots  (amateurs),  Mr.  Eatty,  gar- 
dener to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  had  the 
first  place  with  densely  bloomed  dwarf  standard  plants  with 
flat-trained  heads  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  James,  gar- 
dener to  W.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  was  second  with  healthy 
well-bloomed  pyramids,  Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau  being 
very  fine,  and  Mr.  Toms  third  with  small  plants. 

In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Turner  was 
placed  first  for  large  well-flowered  specimens ;  Charmer,  deep 
pink,  and  Marie  Vervaeue,  white,  being  the  most  noteworthy 
varieties.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  being  second  with  small 
healthy  standard  plants,  A.  Borsig  being  especially  attractive. 

For  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  W.  Terry,  Esq ,  Fulham,  was  placed  first  for  large  and  good 
plants  including  a  fine  example  of  Symphytum  caucasioum, 
Trillium  grandillorum  (fine),  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  Triteleia  uniflora.  Primula  cortusoides  amcena,  and  Scillas, 
Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  L.  Clark,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  being 
second  for  small  fresh  plants,  Caltha  palustris  minor  fl.-pl.  being 
very  fine ;  Anemones  trif olia,  nemorosa,  and  nemorosa  bracteata 
fl.-pl.,  which  were  very  charming ;  Epimedium  niveum,  Pri- 
mulas, and  Geutiana  excisa.  In  the  class  for  six  old-fashioned 
hardy  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  a  very  creditable 
collection  embracing  Narcissus  poeticus  (aurantiacus),  a  very 
charmiog  Narcissus,  Daphne  cneorum  (1752),  Alyssum  saxatile 
(1710),  Arabis  albida  (1798),  Pulmonaria  virginiaua  (1799),  and 
Trollius  asiatious  (17.59),  the  figures  representing  the  years  of 
their  introduction.    The  first  prize  was  awarded. 

For  six  Dielytras  (nurserymen),  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
were  the  only  exhibitors.  They  staged  excellent  plants  2A  feet 
high  and  through,  and  worthily  had  the  first  prize.  In  the 
corresponding  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Wheeler  had  the  stage  to 
himself,  and  had  a  third  prize  awarded. 

For  nine  Cinerarias  Mr.  James  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He 
staged  plants  in  his  usual  excellent  style,  the  plants  being  about 
a  foot  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded.  For  tree  Mignonette,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  staged 
splendid  specimens — such  examples  of  culture  as  is  rarely  seen, 
the  varieties  being  "New  White,"  fine  spikes;  Crimson  Giant; 
"Hybrid"  Tree,  very  superior;  and  Tall  Pyramidal.  These 
were  perfect  pyramids,  5  to  0  feet  high,  and  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  For  six  pots  of  Mignonette  the  same  exhibitors 
staged  very  good  pyramids,  the  best  being  the  "  New  Dwarf 
Compact "  and  Pyramidal  Bouquet.  First  prizes  were  worthily 
awarded  these  plants. 

In  the  class  for  six  Heaths  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wheeler  were 
placed  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ward's  were  medium-sized 
well-bloomed  specimens ;  Mr.  Wheeler's  being  small  plants. 

For  twelve  Auriculas  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  place  for  a 
collection  of  uniform  excellence,  comprising  Prince  of  Greens 
(Traill),  George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Lord  Clyde  (Lightbody), 
Col.  Champneys  (Turner),  very  fine ;  Mr.  Sturrock  (Martin), 
Omega  (Turner),  General  Neill  (Hill),  Arabella  (Headly),  Topsy 
(Keynes),  John  Waterston  (Cunningham),  and  Charles  Perry 
(Turner);  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Es<x.,  being 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  Elliot  third.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited 
three  new  varieties — Mrs.  Purves  (Turner),  grey  edge,  very 
refined ;  James  Douglas  (Turner),  green  edge,  a  fine  massive 
flower,  worthy  of  its  name;  and  Star  of  Bethlehem,  green  edge, 
a  bright  and  bold  flower. 

Floral  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Auricula 
Mrs.  Purves,  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Rose  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Ferns  Hypolepis 
Bergiana  and  Niphobolus  heteractis.  Silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Walker ;  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  Pest- 
ridge, Mr.  Clark  (Caladiums),  Mr.  Clark  (Primroses),  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  for  plants,  and  one  also 
to  the  last-named  firm  for  cut  blooms  of  Camellias. 


TWO-DAY  KOSE   SHOWS. 

I  ENDOBSE  every  word  on  this  subject  written  by  "  T.  H.  G.," 
page  301. 

I  acted  as  censor  three  times  at  Kensington  with  Mr.  Hole 
and  Mr.  W.  Wood,  two  most  painstaking  and  admirable 
judges,  and  once  (I  believe  in  1861)  with  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Bunny,  of  whom  little  less  could  be  said.  The  Roses  were 
sadly  decayed  before  the  days  were  over.  Some  were  falling 
to  pieces,  and  others  revealed  a  shilling  centre  ;  of  course,  the 
next  day  they  would  have  been  worse.  In  due  time  I  will  try 
and  answer  the  question.  Which  is  the  beat  stock  for  Eoses,  or 
ahonld  they  be  ou  their  own  roots?  The  question,  unless 
explained,  is  like  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  "  lost  in  marshes.'' 
There  is  often  as  much  to  be  gained  by  ignorance  as  iutelli 
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gence,  beoanse  the  former  calls  forth  intelligence  which  otherj 
■wise  might  be  hid. — W.  F.  Eabclyffe,  Okej'ord  Fitzpaine. 


Let  mo  as  a  judge  back  up  "  T.  H.  G."  as  an  exhibitor  with 
regard  to  two-day  Rose  shows.  If  there  are  to  be  two-day 
shows  let  them  be  for  pot  Roses  only,  and  another  set  of  prizes 
be  offered  for  cut  Roses  the  second  day ;  but  it  is  a  perfect 
farce  to  lead  the  British  public  to  think  that  a  box  of  Roses 
shown  fit  for  the  judges  on  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  is  worth 
looking  at  after  one  o'clock  on  Thursday.  I  have  often  noticed, 
on  a  hot  morning  in  a  stuffy  tent,  that  Roses  that  I  had 
admired  and  next  door  to  worshipped  when  I  had  to  judge 
them  at  eleven  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves  by 
two  o'clock  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  verdict  of  the 
British  public  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  when  they 
came  to  look  at  the  Roses  some  three  or  four  hours  after, 
simply  because  the  hot  tent  had  been  too  much  for  those 
Roses  which  had  had  to  endure  close  confinement  in  boxes,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  tossed  about  in  railways  and  cabs  all  the 
previous  night,  while  perhaps  some  Roses  from  a  new  and 
neighbouring  nursery  gathered  only  that  morning  were  still 
able  to  endure  the  heat,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases,  where 
gathered  too  small,  had  even  improved.  I  think,  therefore, 
exhibitors  would  do  well  to  set  their  faces  against  the  expense 
and  trouble  attending  these  two-day  shows,  and  only  agree  to 
exhibit  on  condition  of  fresh  prizes  being  offered  the  second 
day  for  new  blooms,  and  permission  given  to  remove  the  old 
at  five  or  six  o'clock  on  the  first  day.^C.  P.  Peach. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  19th  inst.,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected 
FELLOWS :  Major-General  S.  A.  Abbott,  James  Campbell,  Miss 
Corry,  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  Colonel  H.  Holden,  Walter  J. 
Marshall,  H.  K.  Mayor,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Miss  Eeynett, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Stephens,  Arthur  Walter. 

Mks.  Gillum  of  the  Red  House,  East  Monlsey,  has  a 

MAEliCHAL  NiEL  RosE,  planted  in  the  pit  of  a  small  con- 
servatory, from  which  she  has  this  season,  since  the  end  of 
February,  cut  330  large  blooms.  The  foliage  also  is  very  rich 
and  luxuriant. 

•  If  gardeners  cultivated  Violets  more  extensively  they 

would  very  much  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  em- 
ployers. They  may  be  had  in  quantity  for  more  than  seven 
months  with  the  attention  which  Mr.  Abbey  gives  them.  We 
know  Mr.  Lee  had  a  few  good  blooms  as  early  as  July,  and 
abundance  even  in  the  present  month. 

We  have  lately  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Jackson 

and  Sons,  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  a  number  of  plants  of 
Daphne  Cneobum  grown  in  pots,  and  the  plants  forced  into 
flower  for  room  and  conservatory  decoration.  The  plants  are 
in  admirable  health,  perfect  masses  of  glowing  pink,  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  The  "  Garland  Flower  "  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  sweetest  of  spring  flowers  for  garden  decoration,  and  its 
adaptability  for  forcing  purposes  renders  it  still  more  worthy 
of  extensive  culture.  Slessrs.  Jackson's  plants  are  established 
in  5  and  6-inoh  pots.  They  had  been  potted  in  the  autumn 
and  plunged  outdoors  in  ashes.  As  soon  as  their  buds  were 
formed  the  plants  were  introduced  into  gentle  heat,  and  are 
now  attractive  by  their  colour  and  enjoyable  by  their  perfume. 
Than  this  dwarf  Daphne  few  close-growing  plants  are  more 
effective  in  spring.  Plants  are  increased  by  layers,  and 
flourish  in  peat  or  light  loamy  soils. 

Many  fine  Orchids  are  now  flowering  in  Lord  Londes- 

borough's  celebrated  collection  at  Norbiton,  and  especiaUy 
striking  is  a  row  of  Cattleya  citeina  on  blocks  suspended 
from  the  roof.  This  Orchid  is  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine  "  for  1840,  and  is  there  described  as  "  a  very  fine 
and  singular  Cattleya  sent  by  Robert  Smith,  Eeq.,  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  in  1838,  to  the  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey,  where  it 
blossomed  in  April,  1839.  The  bulbs  and  foliage  are  remark- 
able for  their  very  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue ;  and  the  fine 
flower,  when  seen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  labellum  is  not 
brought  into  view,  has  at  first  sight  so  very  much  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  in  regard  to  form,  but  to  size  and  colour,  of  the 
wild  Tulip  of  our  country  (Tulipa  sylvestris)  that  we  were  for 
a  moment  deceived  by  it.  These  flowers  are  scentless.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  growth,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  ornamental  stove  plants."  Since  the  above 
description  was  written  improved  forms  of  this  distinct  Cattleya 
have  been  introdaced,  and  so  far  from  being  "scentless,"  the 


flowers  at  Norbiton  fill  the  house  with  odour.  One  variety 
there  is  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  by  the  size  and  intense 
golden  yellow  of  the  flowers,  of  which  half  a  dozen  are  depend- 
ing from  the  same  block.  Altogether  about  thirty  blooms  are 
expanded,  and  the  effect  produced  is  both  novel  and  beautiful. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  HoRTicuLTuaAL 

Cede  at  their  house,  4,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Mr.  Maurice  Young 
of  Milford  Nursery,  Godalming,  submitted  some  specimens  of 
a  new  process  of  printing  on  wood,  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Whitburn  of  Guildford.  They  were  exceedingly  chaste  in 
design,  and  as  they  are  printed  by  a  common  printing  press 
the  process  promises  to  make  an  inexpensive  ornament  of 
chaste  design  suitable  for  the  houses  of  ordinary  citizens.  An 
interesting  discussion  on  the  best  trees  suitable  for  planting  in 
towns  was  originated  by  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  of  Manchester,  and 
much  valuable  information  was  elicited.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Young  for  his  courtesy  in  bringing  the  speci- 
mens to  the  meeting. 

The  beds  of  Tolips  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple 

present  an  exceedingly  gay  appearance  this  year.  They  are 
now  at  their  best,  and,  weather  permitting,  will  be  attractive 
until  June.  Mr.  Newton  has  not  dabbled  in  a  large  number  of 
varieties  or  attempted  to  plant  in  fantastic  designs,  but  has 
confined  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  few  sorts  which  are 
known  to  be  reliable  and  effective.  About  five  thousand  bulbs 
were  planted,  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  terrace  walk  being 
wholly  planted  with  Rex  rubrorum,  and  the  principal  beds  ou 
grass  on  the  south  side  of  the  walk  being  planted  with  Keyzers 
Kroon,  very  fine,  edged  with  Vermillion  Brilliant  and  Cottage 
Maid,  the  large  oblong  beds  being  entirely  filled  with  the 
double  Tournesol.  These  oblongs  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
rows  each,  of  eight  plants  in  a  row.  Scarcely  a  plant  is 
missing,  and  all  the  blooms  are  of  uniform  height  and  excel- 
lence. The  Hyacinths  in  the  vases  have  also  been  very  good, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  favourable  weather,  and  their  beauty  was 
of  short  duration.  The  gay  masses  of  colour  which  the  Tulip 
beds  now  present  command  the  admiration  of  many  visitors. 
The  bulbs  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cccumeer  i'ENDEB  AND  Teue  is  admitted  to  be  one  o£ 

the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  being  aUke  superior  in  size, 
quality,  and  appearance.  It  is,  however,  considered  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  delicate  grower,  and  also  shy  in  producing  fruits. 
Really  the  variety  is  a  free  grower  and  bearer,  and  the  latest 
instance  we  have  had  testifying  to  these  qualities  was  afforded 
by  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Munstek  House,  Fulham,  where  in 
a  house  in  which  all  the  popular  sorts  are  growing  luxuriantly 
Tender  and  True  is  the  most  vigorous  plant  of  all,  and  the 
earliest  in  sweUing-off  its  fruits,  which  are  produced  at  every 
joint.  Telegraph  is  the  next  in  point  of  vigour  and  earliness, 
all  the  others  being  several  days  behind  these  two  excellent 
varieties. 

A  BOTANIC  garden  about  twenty  acres  in  extent  has 

been  just  opened  at  Southpoet.  In  connection  with  it  a 
museum  has  been  erected  containing  collections  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history,  the  entomology  of  the  neighbour- 
hood being  well  represented  in  this  branch  of  the  museum. 
Geology  has  a  department  assigned  to  it,  and  the  usual  local 
curiosities,  with  coins,  medals,  &c,,  have  a  place.  The  whole 
of  the  collections  have  been  well  arranged  and  classified. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  aqdaeium  and  winter  garden 

at  Clifton,  and  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  a  proper  site. 


EOSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

I  see  at  page  283  "  A.  R.  C."  fully  bears  out  my  statement 
of  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  He  recommends  putting  the 
cuttings  in  during  October.  This  is  the  old  practice  of 
striking,  but  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  during  June  I  consider 
there  is  a  season  gained,  as  these  make  bushy  plants  the  first 
year. 

I  find  Roses  worked  on  the  Manetti  make  very  good  plants 
in  about  two  or  three  years,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  they 
are  really  on  their  own  roots,  as  the  Manetti  is  budded  close 
to  the  ground.  I  find  the  Rose  cuttings  strike  their  roots  into 
the  earth,  and  when  they  have  made  roots  enough  to  support 
themselves  they  have  done  with  the  Manetti,  which  very  often 
dies  off.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Camm'a 
Roses,  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  the  case  here.— J.  Povall. 


Caenations  and  Picotees. — I  find  that  a  sentence  in  my 
notes  on  Carnations  and  Picotees  has  given  offence  to  Mr. 
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Dodwell.      The  words  may  bear  a  stronger  meaning  than  I  is  bo   plentiful,   that  Liunious  says  the  inhabitants  of  that 

intendoJ,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  retract  them,  and  to  say  I  country   take  scarcely  any  other  vegetable  food  than   Sorrel 

never  intended  to  impute,  as  he  seems  to  think  I  did,  either  and  Angelica, 

coarseness  or  personal  ill-feeling  to  him. — D.,Dcal.  


THE   OXALIS. 

This  is  a  large  genu?  of  plants  of  free-flowering  properties. 
Most  of  the  specioj,  which  are  numerous,  arc  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture alike  by  their  pleas- 
ing foliage,  close  growth, 
and  attractive  flowers. 
The  plants  are  of  easy 
culture,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  being  natives 
of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  and  consequently 
they  require  cool  green- 
house or  frame  treat- 
ment. The  species  ligured 
which  is  typical  of  the 
genus,  has  jcUow  flowers, 
which  are  drooping  and 
produced  in  umbels  borne 
well  above  the  bright 
groon  Clover-like  foliage. 
It  requires  protection 
during  the  winter.  Olher 
species  have  rose,  purple, 
and  white  flowers. 

A  very  attractive  kind 
is  0.  floribnnda  rosea, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  border,  rockery,  or  pot 
plants.  It  is  a  tuberous- 
rooted  species,  forming 
dense  floriferous  cushions 
G  inches  in  height  and 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the 
plants  continuing  in 
bloom  from  -June  to  Sep- 
tember. Its  white  variety, 
alba,  is  a  charming  com- 
panion plant,  and  both 
should  be  grown  for  rock- 
ery decoration.  0.  Deppei 
is  a  reddish  -  flowering 
Mexican  species,  and  is 
attractive  as  a  green- 
house plant.  The  roots 
of  this  species  have  been 
employed  as  a  vegetable, 
the  roots  being  boiled  in 
gravy  and  served  with 
brown  sauce.  0.  rosea 
and  0.  Valdiviana  are 
raised  from  seeds,  the 
plants  flowering  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  they  are 
charming  as  pot  or  bor- 
der plants.  0.  tropiBO- 
loides  is  also  raised  from 
seed,  and  is  employed  as 
a  carpet  plant  for  flower 
beds,    its     dark     foliage 

being  very  distinct.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enume- 
rate, for  all  the  species  are  pretty  without  being  gaudy,  and 
grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

A  few  are  hardy,  and  amongst  them  the  Wood  Sorrel  or 
Shamrock,  0.  acetosella,  which  is  a  native  of  the  moist  shady 
woods  of  this  country,  Europe,  and  North  America,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  wild  flowers.  It  delights  in  retired 
shady  woods,  groves,  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  It  was  called  by  the  old  herbalists  AUeluja  and  Cuckoo's 
Meat,  because  as  Gerarde  says,  "  When  it  springeth  forth,  the 
cuckoo  singeth  most ;  at  which  time  also  AUeluya  was  wont  to 
be  sung  in  our  churches."  But  AUeluja  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  the  Calabrian  name  Juliola.  The  whole  plant  has  a  grate- 
ful acid  taste,  much  more  so  than  the  common  Sorrel,  and  is 
on  that  account  used  in  salads  and  in  sauces.    In  Lapland  it 


NOTES  ON   AURICULAS. 
Orchiuk  and  Roses  can  bo  seen  at  almost  any  time  and  at 
various  shows,  but  an  Auricula  exhibition  is  seen  but  onco  or 
twice  a-year  ;  and  to  the  old  florists  who  do  not  now  cultivate 

the  flower  it  is  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  eee 
the  same  flowers  that 
were  popular  in  their  boy- 
hood ,  and  perh  ape  loving- 
ly tended  by  their  own 
hands.  I  had  a  visit  of 
an  old  florist  to  see  the 
collection  at  Loxford  Hall 
this  year,  and  how  pleased 
ho  was  to  see  some  of  the 
old  flowers  that  he  had 
not  seen,  it  may  be,  for 
very  nearly  fifty  years  1 

I  have  before  me  an 
old  gardening  periodical 
containing  the  names  of 
the  flowers  that  obtained 
the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  during  the  year 
1834.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  in  green-edged  flow- 
ers is  Col.  Taylor  (Lee's, 
not  Leigh's  as  it  is  spelt 
in  lists  now)  :  the  same 
flower  was  shown  at  the 
lloyal  Aquarium  still 
holding  its  own  as  the 
best  green-edge.  Free- 
dom (Booth)  stands  next 
to  it,  but  this  is  a  weak 
grower,  seldom  ehowing 
more  than  three  pips. 
Alexander  (Stretch)  is 
third,  followed  by  High- 
land Laddie  (Pollit),  .Jolly 
Tar  (Buckley),  and  Jubi- 
lee(Moore).  Nextinorder 
is  the  grey-edged  flowers  ; 
and  here  the  modern- 
raised  varieties  are  very 
considerably  in  advance, 
although  the  Eorts  named 
are  still  grown  and  valued. 
Heading  the  list  is  Priva- 
teer (Grime),  followed  by 
Ploughboy  Claylor)  ,Ring- 
leader  (Kenyon),  Con- 
queror of  Europe  (Water- 
house),  Revenge  (Thomp- 
son). In  white-edged 
flowers  the  one  highest 
on  the  list  was  also  in  the 
winning  twelve  at  the 
Show  this  year  — Glory 
(Taylor).  I  have  now  ten 
healthy  young  plants  of 
this  propagated  by  cut- 
ting down  a  small  plant  last  year.  A  celebrated  florist  told  me 
that  the  plant  could  not  be  true  as  it  increased  so  fast ;  but  it 
is  true,  as  it  has  just  flowered,  although  no  Auricula  fancier 
could  miftake  the  leaf  of  Glory,  independent  of  the  flower. 
Next  to  it  in  1«34,  and  only  one  mark  behind,  is  Pillar  of 
Beauty  (Hugh),  Bright  Venus  (Lee),  Rule  All  CAshworthi, 
Kegulator  (Pott),  Favourite  (Taylor).  In  selfs  the  best  of 
forty  years  ago  was  Flora's  Flag,  Metropolitan  (Kedmain), 
Ned  Lord  (Scheie),  Lord  Lee  (Berry),  Lord  Primate  and  Apollo. 
The  raisers'  names  are  not  given  of  the  first  and  two  last 
flowers. 

I  carefully  examined  the  different  collections  at  the  Aquarium 
and  took  the  names  of  the  best  flowers  in  each  class,  although 
from  the  early  date  of  the  Show  some  of  the  best  sorts  were 
not  represented  at   all.     In  green  edges  Alderman  V.'istey 
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(Headly)  was  finer  than  nsnal.  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver),  Colonel 
Taylor  (Lee),  Admiral  Napier  (Campbell),  Peter  Campbell 
(Canningham),  and  General  Neil  (Trail)  were  in  good  order. 
The  best  greys  were  Alderman  Charles  Brown  (Headly),  Col. 
Champneys  (Turner),  Miss  Giddinga  (Read),  Mary  Ann 
(Fletcher),  John  Waterston  (Cunningham),  Robert  Trail 
(Lightbody),  George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire),  Competitor  (Turner),  and  Sir  C.  Napier  (Light- 
body).  In  whites  Drake  Lewis  (Turner),  SmiUng  Beauty 
(Heap),  Ann  Smith  (Smith),  Arabella  (Headly),  Catherina 
(Summerscales).  Selfs.— ApoUo  (Dickson),  Eliza  (Sim),  Mrs. 
Sturrock  (Martin),  Charles  J.  Perry  (Turner),  Topsy  (Kay), 
Petronella  (Headly),  Pizarro  (Campbell),  and  Mrs.  Smith 
(Smith). 

Of  Alpines  some  very  finely  formed  flowers  were  exhibited, 
nearly  all  of  them  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
of  Slough.  The  best  were  Diamond,  Bronze  Queen,  Philip 
Frost,  Susie  Matthews,  Slough  Rival,  SeUna,  George  Light- 
body,  Dear  Hart,  National,  Trojan,  Queen  Victoria,  Illnmi- 
nator.  Col.  Scott,  and  Miss  Reed. 

The  only  difficulty  with  Auriculas  is  to  obtain  the  good  old 
sorts ;  but  these,  and  even  those  sent  out  quite  recently,  cannot 
be  obtained  except  by  exchange.  The  culture  of  the  plants  is 
by  no  means  difficult.  They  must  be  grown  in  frames  near 
the  glass,  and  air  must  be  admitted  as  often  as  possible.  The 
plants,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  must  be  shaded  from  scorch- 
ing sun  ;  and  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth  success  will  be  certain. — J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  FBOM  MY  GARDEN   IN   1875. 

GLvUHOLUS. 

The  last,  I  may  say,  of  one's  collection  of  favourite  flowers, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  cherished,  is  this  grand  autumn 
flower ;  for  although  I  grow  Chrysanthemums  I  almost  look 
upon  them  as  commencing  one's  season  rather  than  finishing 
it  oS,  and  they  are  grown  by  me  for  decoration  more  than  as 
a  florist's  flower  ;  so  that  when  I  have  taken  up  and  harvested 
my  Gladiolus  bulbs  I  look  upon  it  that  my  gardening  year  is 
at  an  end,  and  one's  ecclesiastical  and  gardening  years  synchro- 
nise very  much,  as  the  Chrysanthemums  come  in  a  little  before 
Advent,  the  height  of  their  season  being  about  the  20th  of 
November. 

I  have  never  been  more  satisfied  with  my  growth  of  Gladiolus 
than  I  was  last  year ;  and  I  might  well  be,  for  at  the  Exhi- 
bitions at  South  Kensington,  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  I  took  first  prii-.e  in  all  the  classes  in  which  I 
exhibited  except  once,  and  my  flowers  generally  were  of  very 
fine  quality.  The  reasons  of  this  were,  I  think,  threefold.  In 
the  first  place  I  have  considerably  weeded  my  collection  ;  and 
although  small  it  contains,  I  imagine,  the  crriiw  de  la  crcnu: 
of  the  French  sorts,  each  year  giving  us  a  few,  at  any  rate, 
varieties  which  are  worth  proferving.  Then  in  the  second 
place  I  mulched  my  beds  heavily  and  early,  so  that  the  roots 
were  kept  moist  and  received  also  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
washed  down  by  the  rain,  of  which  we  had  in  tho  early  part  of 
the  season  rather  too  much.  It  used  to  be  thought — and  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion  myself — that  heavy  manuring  was  bad  for 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  when  mixed  with  the  soil  ;  but  as  on  my 
visits  to  Langport  I  noticed  how  heavily  Mr.  Kelway  manured 
the  surface  of  his  beds,  I  felt  convinced  that  bo  successful  a 
grower  as  he  is  would  never  have  adopted  the  plan  had  it  been 
injurious  ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  grand  finish  of  his 
flowers  might  in  some  degree  bo  attributed  to  the  liberal  mulch- 
ing they  received.  Then  in  the  third  place  I  diligently  shaded 
my  beds,  erecting  over  them  an  awning  for  this  purpose.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Standieh  used  to  insist  that  the  Gladiolus  would 
not  stand  it,  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken.  Care  must  be  taken 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  there 
is  a  tolerable  prospect  of  a  fine  night  I  always  draw  up  the 
awning  in  the  evening  and  leave  it  up  all  night.  If,  again, 
the  day  is  cloudy  and  yet  not  likely  to  rain  I  do  not  cover 
them,  my  object  being  to  preserve  them  from  the  heavy  rains 
which  spot  the  flowers,  especially  the  more  delicate-coloured 
flowers,  and  from  the  sun,  which  burns  some  varieties  and 
drives  all  more  quickly  out  of  bloom.  As  the  awning  is  so 
arranged  that  I  can  walk  under  it,  the  flowers  can  be  enjoyed 
much  better  than  when  having  to  stand  out  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun. 

I  tried  last  year  a  plan  which  my  friend  Mr.  Eauka  told  me 
of,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  iu  the  .Journal — that 
of  cutting  the  bulbs  in  two  when  they  are  a  good  size  ;  and 


found  on  lifting  the  corms  in  the  autumn  that  quite  as  good 
new  corms  had  been  formed  from  those  cut  iu  halves  as  from 
those  left  whole.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious  where  the 
varieties  are  scarce,  as  it  doubles  the  numbers.  Of  course  care 
must  be  taken  to  feel  the  corm  and  see  where  the  eyes  are 
forming  for  the  new  corms,  and  cut  the  bulb  so  that  each  set 
may  have  an  eye.  It  may  be  perhaps  said,  "  But  if  you  left 
the  oorm  uncut  you  would  have  the  same  effect,  for  the  two 
eyes  would  each  throw  up  a  shoot  and  each  produce  fresh 
corms.''  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  for  sometimes  when 
one  shoot  starts  strongly  it  seems  to  absorb  all  the  strength  of 
the  corm,  and  the  other  remains  dormant  and  finally  perishes ; 
whereas  by  cutting  the  corm  you  are  assured  of  each  growing. 
Besides,  when  the  two  shoots  come  up  alongside  of  one  another 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  apart,  and  one  injures  the 
other. 

I  may  here  say  that  my  object  in  putting  up  the  awning 
was  mainly  the  preservation  of  the  corms  in  autumn,  and  that 
after  the  blooming  was  over  it  remained  on  altogether.  Having 
never  been  able  to  account  for  the  disease  and  its  greater  pre- 
valence with  us  than  in  France,  it  struck  me  that  it  might 
be  owing  to  the  greater  dryness  of  their  autumns,  and  that 
if  our  bulbs  could  be  kept  from  the  drenching  rains  the  same 
end  might  be  gained.  So  far  I  am  hopeful  it  has  made  a 
difference.  I  have  never  lost  so  few  corms  in  the  winter,  for 
like  Potatoes  they  may  be  taken  up  apparently  sound,  and  yet 
before  long  begin  to  dry  up  and  rot ;  but  I  can  say  nothing 
with  regard  to  it  until  I  see  the  result  of  this  seafon. 

Twelve  new  varieties  were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Souilliard  and 
Bruuelet,  the  successors  of  Mens.  Souchet,  and  of  them  I  have 
found  the  following  to  be  iu  my  estimation  first-rate  varieties — 
Geneva. — A  fine  spike.  Flowers  lull  size,  fine  light  cherry 
with  red  markings,  each  petal  having  a  white  line  ;  throat 
yellow,  with  purple-carmine  spots. 

Grand  Lilas. — Long  spike  of  flowers  of  a  distinct  and  new 
colour — lUac,  with  shadings  of  a  deeper  hue  of  the  same  colour. 
Ilcrcule. — A  fine  flower  of  tho  same  type  as  Virgile  and  Le 
Vesuve.  Extra  large  and  very  tine  fiower  ;  colour  a  deep  fiery 
red  with  orange  shading.  The  individual  flowers  are  very 
large,  but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  length  of  the  spike  whether 
a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  will  be  open  at  one  time. 

Lcda. — A  very  fine  flower,  white  striped  with  lilac ;  large 
and  full. 

Pactolc. — Without  doubt  the  best  yellow  Gladiolus  yet  sent 
out.  The  spike  is  very  long;  the  colour  a  pure  yellow,  some- 
times without  a  bar  or  spot  in  it,  at  other  times  very  prettily 
bordered  with  rose.  In  either  condition  it  is  a  most  attractive 
flower  and  is  very  robust  in  habit.  The  spike  which  I  exhi- 
bited at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Show  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Looking  at  its  colour  I  regard  it  not  only  as  the  best 
yellow  flower  we  have,  but  as  the  greatest  acquisition  of  this 
year.  Of  the  remaining  eight  the  most  promising  were  Andro- 
mcde,  Giganteus,  and  Themi?. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  one  is  obUged  to  contemplate  tho 
disheartening  fact  that  we  shall  have  no  show  of  this  flower 
in  the  metropolis  this  season  except  a  late  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  the  greater  number  of  bloonn  in  small  collections 
will  be  past  and  gone.  I  have  tried  n-.y  iiliTjost  to  secure  a  show, 
but  have  miserably  failed  and  must  now  luive  it. — 1'.,  Deal. 

P.S. — In  my  short  note  on  the  dioi  used  bulb  of  Gladiolus 
on  page  '269  the  whole  force  of  the  note  was  destroyed  by  the 
omission  of  the  little  word  "never."  What  it  ought  to  have 
been  was  that  it  "  never  was  planted  in  English  soil." 


CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

Vegetaeli:  Marrows  are  generally  produced  by  raising  the 
plants  in  heat,  potting  them  off  and  growing  them  in  a  frame 
for  some  time,  and  finally  planting  them  on  a  gentlo  hotbed 
of  manure  and  leaves  which  has  been  surfaced  with  good  soil. 
That  is  a  successful  plan  when  carefully  carried  out,  and  is  the 
best  mode  to  adopt  when  Marrows  are  required  early  iu  the 
season.  Frequently,  however,  the  plan  is  not  well  carried  out, 
and  this  may  arise  from  no  fault  of  the  cultivator,  for  in  the 
early  spring  his  glass  structures  are  often  so  much  crowded 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  many  plants  from  be- 
coming drawn.  Those  who  have  but  limited  glass  accommo- 
dation will  do  well  not  to  attempt  raising  plants  from  seed 
early  in  tho  season,  or  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  will 
deftat  their  object.  Seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  sown  in 
March,  and  the  plants  crowded  under  glass,  will  become  weak 
and  long  instead  of  stout  and  strong,  and  will  not  give  such 
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early  produce  as  will  plants  which  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
a  month  later,  and  when  the  plants  can  be  grown  steadily  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air  and  in  a  temperature  such  as  is  afforded 
by  cold  frames  ;  but  when  Marrows  are  not  specially  required 
early  a  plan  simpler  than  the  above  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage. 

Select  a  sheltered  border  and  dig  out  a  barrowfal  of  soil, 
and  put  in  its  place  the  same  quantity  of  rich  decayed  manure. 
Work  this  well  up  with  some  of  the  soil,  and  surface  the 
enriched  station  with  a  few  inches  of  leaf  soil.  On  this  place 
a  hand-hght,  and  in  a  week  the  sun  will  warm  the  soil.  Early 
in  May  sow  the  seed,  and  when  it  germinates  protect  the  young 
plants  from  slugs.  The  plants  will  grow  rather  slowly  at  first, 
bat  they  will  be  very  strong  ;  and  as  the  temperature  increases 
that  and  the  rich  soil  (warm  water  being  given  when  necessary) 
will  cause  them  to  increase  in  size  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  they  will  probably  overtake  the  plants  which  have  been 
raised  in  pots  under  glass.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
these  rich  stitions  are  much  more  fruitful  than  are  plants 
raised  under  glass,  and  the  former  do  not  suffer  from  mildew 
nearly  so  much  as  the  latter. 

I  have  seen  this  simple  plan  adopted  by  cottagers  with  great 
success,  and  not  being  above  taking  a  lesson  from  my  humble 
neighbours,  the  result  has  been  that  from  half  a  dozen  stations 
thus  prepared  and  protected  by  hand-lights  I  have  had  more 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  the  autumn  than  I  have  known  what  to 
do  with.  I  advise  others  to  try  the  same  mode  of  culture, 
being  convinced  that  in  a  few  months  they  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  the  practice.  I  mean  those  who  cannot 
raise  their  plants  under  glass  without  their  becoming  drawn 
and  tender,  and  which  receive  subsequent  and  almost  fatal 
checks  to  their  onward  growth  and  fruitfulness. — Cleeicds. 


HYDRANGEA  FLOWERS  CHANGING  COLOUR. 
I  CANNOT  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the  colour  changing, 
and  I  once  was  in  temporary  disgrace  through  the  lack  of  such 
knowledge.  A  lady  employer  saw  me  planting  Hydrangeas  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  were  of  the  pink 
kind,  as  she  did  not  admire  the  slaty-coloured  one.  As  her 
time  was  precious  I  cut  the  matter  as  short  as  possible  by 
merely  assuring  her  it  was  the  pink  sort  I  was  planting.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  prepare  the  places  for  the  plants 
with  some  of  the  best  turfy  loam  at  my  command,  and  hoped 
to  make  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  grounds  very  quickly.  Judge 
of  my  mortifieation  when  the  flowers  appeared,  instead  of 
being  a  beautiful  lively  pink — with  the  exception  of  a  little 
one  which  had  been  planted  in  the  natural  soil  without  any 
preparation — they  were  all  of  an  ugly  slaty  blue  colour.  Would 
the  same  soil  which  changes  the  colour  of  tho  common  Prim- 
rose affect  that  of  the  Hydrangea  ? — W.  T. 


UNCOVERING    VINE   BORDERS. 

Mdch  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  covering 
Vine  bordcvt',  and  now,  perhaps,  a  little  may  be  seasonably 
said  on  uncovering  them.  It  is  eisy  to  cover  the  borders 
either  with  shutters  or  dung  without  any  mistake  being  made, 
but  more  easy  to  err  in  uncovering  ;  and,  in  fact,  considerable 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  Vines  if  the  protective  covering  is 
removed  from  the  borders  suddenly  and  without  due  thought. 

When  fermenting  material  has  been  placed  on  the  borders 
the  utmost  caution  is  needed  in  its  removal.  The  warmth 
which  by  the  manure  has  been  imparted  to  the  surface  of  tho 
borders  will,  in  all  probability,  have  fostered  the  emission  of 
active  roots,  and  tbose  roots  will  have  turned  their  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  heat  and  towards  the  surface  of  the  border. 
Some  of  these  roots  may  have  permeated  the  manure,  and  in 
that  case  they  must  not  be  disturbed.  But  in  connection  with 
these  surface  roots  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  one  is 
visible  ten  other  spongioles  are  invisible,  their  points  being 
immediately  below  the  surface.  Now  it  is  these  invisible  roots 
that  are  the  most  liable  to  injury.  They  are  not  seen,  and 
hence  are  considered  to  be  safe.  But  the  active  rootlets  of 
Vines  with  their  upturned  points  within  an  inch  of  the  border's 
surface  are  not  sale  ;  they  are  liable  to  injury  by  drought,  and 
also  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  To  ensure  safety  the 
base  of  the  fermenting  material  should  not  ha  removed.  Pro- 
bably the  roots  have  been  enjoying  a  temperature  of  60°,  and 
have  also  botn  very  moist.  To  change  this  suddenly  to  a 
dry  or  rapidly  dryi-ag  surface  is  a  dangerous  practice. 

Then  as  to  temperature.    In  the  day  the  sun  will  warm  the 


border,  but  what  of  the  night  ?  Frequently  have  I  seen  Vine 
borders  which  had  been  recently  uncovered  encrusted  with 
frost,  but  never  without  being  thankful  that  I  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  Vines  so  treated.  More 
than  once  have  I  seen  an  unpleasant  change  take  place  in 
Vines,  which  was  directly  traceable  to  the  incautious  uncover- 
ing of  the  borders.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  cover- 
ings are  generally  removed.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempting, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  warm  the  ground,  but  W8 
must  not  think  so  much  of  the  heat  in  the  day  as  to  entirely 
forget  the  cold  of  the  night.  It  is  not  much  trouble,  and  it 
places  the  safety  of  the  ^'ines  beyond  doubt,  to  have  the  sur- 
face of  a  recently-exposed  Vine  border  only  exposed  for  a  time 
during  the  day,  covering  it  at  night.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  ten  minutes  to  spread  a  few  inches  ot  long  litter  over  a 
moderately-sized  border  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  day,  and 
rake  it  off  the  next  morning.  A  covering  of  mats  where  pro- 
vided is  neater  and  quicker.  I  know  of  no  practice  more 
worthy  of  adoption  than  that  in  the  management  of  Vina 
borders  from  which  fermenting  material  has  recently  been  re- 
moved. In  taking  off  covering  of  this  nature  my  advice  is, 
Do  not  take  the  manure  oS  too  closely,  but  leave  on  2  or 
3  inches,  and  do  not  remove  it  suddenly.  A  layer  of  soil  over 
the  residue  of  the  covering  will  make  all  neat. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  Vine-border  covering — borders 
that  have  not  been  covered  with  warm  manure  to  impart  heat, 
but  with  cool  rich  manure  to  prevent  cold  and  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  roots.  On  these  borders  the  excellent 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  covering  their  surfaces  in  the 
autumn  with  5  or  (i  inches  of  rich  manure.  Now  what  about 
the  uncovering  of  such  borders?  "Uncover  them  by  all 
means,"  says  one  ;  "  rake  off  the  manure  and  allow  the  sun  to 
warm  the  roots."  "  Let  the  covering  alone,"  says  another  ; 
"  Vines  are  more  often  injured  by  a  dry  hot  border  surface  in 
Bummer  than  by  a  cool  moist  border  surface." 

Now,  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  these  views 
of  the  matter.  There  may  be  conditions,  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  on  the  other  on 
the  time  at  which  the  Vines  are  started  into  growth,  which 
may  render  one  or  the  other  idea  of  special  weight.  For 
instance  :  Vines  which  are  growing  in  a  heavy  and  cold  border, 
and  which  are  expanding  their  foliage  and  approaching  the 
blooming  period,  need,  no  doubt,  all  the  solar  heat  that  can 
be  directed  into  the  soil.  In  that  case  the  former  view  may 
possibly  be  the  most  correct,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  without  also  protecting  the  border 
during  cold  nights.  If  the  roots  are  deep  and  the  soil  heavy, 
then  may  the  covering  bo  advantageously  removed  and  the 
surface  of  the  border  be  opened  with  the  fork  to  admit  the 
heat ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  not 
far  below  tho  surface,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  border 
well  drained,  and  the  district  is  generally  a  dry  one,  the  Vines 
also  not  being  forced,  then  I  should  "  think  once,  twice,  and 
thrice  "  before  removing  the  surface  manure,  and  the  end  of  my 
thinking  would  probably  result  in  my  leaving  the  manure  on 
until  the  autumn,  removing  it  then,  also  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  replacing  with  fresh  soil  and  another  rich  covering. 
For  light  soil  and  dry  districts  this  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  is 
the  beet  for  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  active  by  affording  them  a  sufficiency  of  moiat«r8 
and  support. 

The  matter  of  uncovering  Vine  borders,  and  the  summer 
treatment  that  is  best  to  adopt  to  preserve  the  roots  near  the 
surface  and  keep  the  Vines  healthy,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  other  Grape-growers 
have  to  say  on  the  subject. — A  Northern  Gardener. 


WOODEN   TRELLIS  v.  WIRE. 

I  WISH  to  draw  attention  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  plan 
which  is  frequently  adopted  when  placing  wire  on  back  walls 
of  conservatories  and  other  glass  structures.  Most  builders 
dislike  the  plan  of  putting  it  up  in  sections,  which  all  trellis- 
work  under  glass  should  be,  for  who  is  there  that  does  not 
want  to  get  at  the  back  part  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  if 
only  to  paint  or  whitewash  it  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

With  reference  to  the  above  I  may  say  that  I  entered  on  a 
situation  about  two  years  ago,  where  the  entire  back  walls  of 
the  conservatory  were  covered  with  a  wooden  trellis  with  Coboja 
scandens  vatiegata  and  Passiflora  cierulea  planted  at  the  foot 
and  trained  over  it.  On  these  climbers  there  were  thousands 
of  mealy  bugs,  to  destroy  which  I  had  to  resort  to  washing  the 
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woodwork  with  (jishui'Bt  compound,  soap,  &c.,  and  then  could 
not  effectually  eradicate  the  pest,  simply  brcause  I  could  not 
get  well  at  the  back  of  the  close  trellis.  The  house  was  painted 
during  the  winter,  and  now  the  insects  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, except  on  a  part  to  which  we  gave  a  thorough  scald- 
ing with  boiling  water,  with  a  little  turpentine,  sulphur,  and 
tobacco  water.  I  may  add  that  the  part  we  scalded  had  no 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Now,  if  these  walls  had  been 
covered  with  galvanised  wire  instead  of  the  heavy-looking 
wooden  trellis  it  would  have  been  better  to  paint,  for  no  one 
knows  the  time  it  takes  to  clean  and  paint  the  wooden  trellis 
but  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  it,  and  then  it  is 
not  done  effectually  without  it  comes  off  in  sections  and  you 
can  get  at  both  sides.  I  pen  these  few  lines  to  put  persons 
on  their  guard,  as  the  time  is  comiug  on  for  putting  up  new 
and  renovating  old  houses ;  if  they  will  use  the  wire  it  will 
be  the  cheapest,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  put  up  in  sections  the 
value  of  the  plan  will  be  proved  some  day. — H.  S.  J. 


LINCOLN  CODLIN  APPLE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wishss  to  know  what  the  Lincoln  Codlin 
Apple  is,  1  d  asks  for  a  description  of  it,  because  he  cannot 
find  it  in  he  "  Fruit  Manual."  If  the  author  had  described 
all  the  fruits  in  the  Manual  which  have  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, and  of  which  he  possesses  figures  and  descriptions, 
that  work  would  have  assumed  proportions  which  would 
HUaUfy  it  for  another  title  than  a  "  Manual." 

The  Lincoln  Codlin,  sometimes  called  Lincoln  Pippin,  is  a 
good-sized  Apple  3  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width,  of  a 
conical  shape,  not  unlike  Nelson  Codlin,  with  prominent  ribs 
on  the  sides  extending  to  the  crown,  where  they  form  ridges 
round  the  eye.  Skin  of  an  uniform  deep  lemon  colour,  strewed 
with  large  russetty  specks.  Eye  closed,  with  erect  connivent 
segments,  and  set  in  a  deep  angular  basin.  Stalk  short  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
very  juicy,  with  a  mild  acidity,  and  pleasant  flavour.  Stamens 
marginal.  Calyx-tube  very  deep  and  wide,  funnel-shaped. 
Cells  open. 

An  excellent  culinary  Apple,  which  keeps  in  use  till  March. 


RICHARD  HEADLY. 


After  years  of  painful  suffering,  a  wreck  of  his  former  self, 
there  has  passed  away  from  us  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
Richard  Headly,  almost  the  last  of  that  band  of  florists  who  in 
a  past  generation  made  the  south  of  England  a  fair  and 
legitimate  rival  in  florists'  flowers  of  the  north.  And  if  nearly 
the  la^t,  certainly  he  was  not  the  least;  for  while  others  gained 
their  laurels  by  cultivation,  he  was  not  only  successful  in  this 
respect,  but  also  as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  came  well  to  the 
front  in  everything  that  he  undertook.  One  cannot  look  down 
a  catalogue  of  florists'  flowers  without  encountering  hia  name, 
and  to  the  very  laut,  therefore — his  last  serious  illness — success 
attended  his  skill  and  intelligence,  for  amongst  the  newer 
varieties  of  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  there  are  to  be 
seen  some  of  his  raieing. 

It  is  now  many  years,  when  "  George  Lightbody  "  Auricula 
had  just  come  out,  that  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Stapleford,  a 
thorough  florists'  home.  He  was  then  in  the  full  swing  of  hia 
cultures,  and  was  sweeping  everything  before  him  at  the  local 
exhibitions  at  Cambridge  in  all  departments  of  gardening. 
Although  only  known  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  craft  of 
horticulture,  I  was  welcomed  with  that  kindly  hospitality  he 
was  ever  ready  to  show,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  energy 
with  which  ho  entfrad  into  his  favourite  hubby.  He  was 
principally  known  as  a  cultivator  and  raiser  of  Tulips,  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  and  Auriculas  ;  of  the  Tulips  ho  had  a 
large  cjllection,  and  all  who  visited  him  will  remember  his  tale 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  Tulip  beds  were  every  year  injured, 
as  he  believed  maliciously,  although  many  of  his  friends 
doubted  this.  As  I  am  not  a  Tulip-grower  I  cannot  recall  the 
names  of  hia  scedliuga.  Sarah  Ileadly  I  remember  as  a  beauti- 
ful rose,  and  there  were  several  othera  which  he  valued  highly, 
but  of  their  mcrita  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  In  Carnations 
and  Picotees  he  was  also  a  successful  raiser,  and  his  Prince 
Albert,  Rose  of  Castile,  Chancellor,  King  James,  Albion's 
Pride,  &c  ,  have  been  long  known ;  whilst  amongst  his  later 
flowers  Invincible  (s.B.),  Gem  (sb).  Marshal  Ney  (s.u ), 
Phcebus  (r  f.)  seem  as  if  they  would  be  lasting  memorials  of 
his  skill.  In  Auriculas  he  was  specially  successful.  The  finest 
grey  edge  in  growth  (and  I  say  this  with  the  full  recollection  of  i 


Alex.  Meiklejohn  in  mind)  was  raised  by  him,  and  Headly'a 
George  Lightbody  perpetuates  not  only  his  success,  but  the 
long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  that  existed  between  him 
and  the  excellent  man  after  whom  he  named  it ;  while  in  such 
flowers  as  Alderman  Wisbey  (a  fine  green  edge)  and  Alderman 
Charles  E.  Brown  (grey  edge),  only  sent  out  within  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  proof  that  age  had  no  way  slackened  his 
zeal  or  injured  his  success.  He  thought  highly,  too,  of  a  Potato 
he  raised  some  years  ago,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  remembered 
now.  He  had  also,  at  the  time  when  his  friend  Lightbody  was 
so  successful,  raised  several  Ranunculuses. 

He  has  been  for  some  years  practically  withdrawn  from  any 
public  interest  in  horticulture,  but  there  are  many  who  cherish 
kindly  memories  of  Stapleford  and  its  enthusiastic  owner,  and 
who  will  readUy  say  that  a  great  master  in  the  craft  has  passed 
away  from  us,  leaving  (at  any  rate  in  the  south)  few  to  follow 
his  steps. — D.,  Deal. 


MR. 


BULL'S  NURSERY,   KING'S   ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 


Mr.  Bull's  Nursery  is  described  as  an  establishment  for 
"new,  beautiful,  and  rare  plants"  —  a  designation  which  is 
faithfully  descriptive.  Other  nurseries  have  been  visited  and 
described,  but  as  Mr.  Bull  has  in  his  possession  many  plants 
which  are  not  to  be  seen  in  other  places,  his  nursery  merits 
description  too.  But  many  specimens  which  are  not  new 
also  arrest  attention  by  their  size,  condition,  and  value,  and 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 

Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Cvcads. — These  plants  are  arranged 
in  the  large  structure  known  as  the  Winter  Garden,  where  suf- 
ficient space  and  height  is  afforded  to  show  the  specimens  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  covered  with 
Vines,  which  afford  congenial  shade  for  the  plants  beneath. 
On  traversing  the  central  path  the  visitor  may  well  fancy 
himself  as  suddenly  transported  to  an  Indian  jungle  or  an 
AustraUan  forest.  On  either  hand  are  plants  of  stately  growth 
and  spreading  foliage.  The  groundwork  is  composed  of  the 
dwarfer  Palms,  out  of  which  rise  bold  trunks  of  Dicksonias, 
Alsophilas,  and  Cyatheas ;  also  examples  rugged,  rigid,  and 
grotesque  of  Encephalartos,  Cycases,  and  Maorozamias.  The 
Dicksonias  are  splendid  specimens,  many  of  them  having 
truuks  varying  from  G  to  12  feet  in  height  crowned  with 
fronds  of  the  finest  character.  Of  the  Cyatheas  dealbata  and 
Smithii  numerous  specimens  vary  from  4  to  8  feet  in  height 
of  stems,  while  of  the  more  rare  C.  Dregei  and  C.  Burkei 
are  to  be  seen  examples  of  almost  equally  large  dimensions, 
also  a  specimen  upwards  of  7  feet  high  of  Alsophila  Leioh- 
ardtiana.  The  Cycads  are  equally  fine.  A  recent  importation 
of  Cycas  media  embraces  plants — or  trees — which  are  striking 
alike  by  their  size  and  uumbera,  their  stems  ranging  in  height 
from  3  to  14  feet.  C.  revoluta  may  be  seen  having  a  trunk 
5i  feet  high  and  1.5  inches  in  diameter,  with  dozens  of  others 
of  smaller  yet  large  growth. 

Noticeable  also  are  the  Encephalartos  villosus,  E.  v.  ampU- 
atus,  and  Vroomii.  These  plants  have  stems  varying  from 
3  to  C  feet  in  height,  and  particularly  remarkable  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  last-named  now  bearing  two  large  flowers  or  fruits. 
These  resemble  gigantic  Fir  cones — or  perhaps  a  better  idea  is 
conveyed  by  comparing  them  to  tapering  fruits  of  Qaeen  Pine 
Apples  minus  the  crowns.  This  specimen  is  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion by  all  lovers  of  the  curious  and  rare  in  plant-growth. 
Eucephalartos  (Ihellinckii,  which  was  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  distinct  and  elegant,  and  may 
be  seen  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  Macrozamias  corallipes, 
plumosa,  and  spiralis  add  a  distinct  feature  to  what  may  be 
justly  termed  this  fine  house  of  fine  plants. 

To  enumerate  the  Palms  would  be  to  compile  a  catalogue, 
for  all  the  hardy  kinds  are  well  represented,  sorts  more  tender, 
new,  and  rare  being  accommodated  in  other  structures.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Filmy 
Ferns,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  Orchids. 

Adjoining  this  winter  garden  is  a  house  quite  filled  with 
Phormiums  tenax  variegatum  and  Colensoi  variegatum,  the 
plants  being  of  almost  all  sizes  and  in  excellent  colour.  As 
lawn  and  conservatory  decorative  plants  these  are  amongst 
the  most  effective  of  fine-foliaged  plants  that  can  be  employed. 
Passing  through  the  winter  garden  we  find  a  series  of  span- 
roofed  houses  packed  together  as  closely  as  space  will  permit, 
and  each  packed  with  plants  to  repletion.  The  first  of  these 
houses  entered  is  principally  occupied  with 

Crotons.— Of  this  genus  of  ornamental  stove  plants  new 
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kinds  are  following  each  other  in  rapid  EuccesBion — plants 
which  are  remarkable  for  brightness  of  foliage,  elegance  of 
form,  and  some  of  them  Eingularity  of  aspect.  Mr.  Bnll's 
collection  of  these  plants  is  exceedingly  rich.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  a  fine  example  of  the  Ham's  Horn  Croton  (C.  volutnm) 
which  when  well  grown  is  exceedingly  distinct.  Not  less  novel 
is  the  Corkscrew  Croton  (C.  spirale),  of  which  the  establish- 
ment contains  handsome  specimens.  C.  majesticum  is  another 
of  Mr.  Ball's  introductions,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
in  cultivation.  The  Imperial  Croton  (C.  imperialie)  has  noble 
foliage  finely  margined,  and  C.  pieturatum  is  both  novel  and 
ornate.  This  plant,  of  which  Mr.  Bull  enables  me  to  submit 
an  illustration,  is  remarkable  by  each  leaf  proper  producing  a 


slender  filament,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  subtended  a 
smaller  secondary  leaf.  This  variety  is  also  highly  coloured, 
the  midrib  being  red  and  the  blotches  yellow  merging  to  red. 
It  is  of  medium  growth,  and  is  both  novel  and  attractive. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  collection  of  the  new  Trilobed 
Crotons  in  several  varieties,  and  kinds  even  newer  than  these 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  outer  world.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  C.  elegantiesimum,  a  slender  drooping  mass  of  gold ; 
C.  formosum,  finer  in  character  than  C.  W'eismannii,  and 
richer  in  colour  than  C.  majesticum ;  C.  Eex,  having  the  same 
relation  to  C.  spirale  as  the  large  augur  has  to  the  small 
corkscrew;  and  C.  gloriosum,  a  fine  plant  with  long  wavy 
foliage  of  creamy  yellow  and  green.     The  above  are  but  a  few 


Fig.  OG.— Croton  pictubatcm. 


of  the  extensive  collection  of  these  popular  and  effective  stove 
plants. 

lu  the  house  adjoining  the  Crotons  are  many  new  and 
valuable  plants,  but  none  more  distinct  than  the  remarkable 
new  Dracfcua  D.  Goldieana.  This  plant  represents  a  totally 
new  family  of  Dracjenas,  being  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  types 
alike  in  character  of  growth,  form  of  foliage,  and  markings. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  heartshaped  and  fleshy  in  texture, 
each  leaf  being  transversely  marked  with  silvery  grey  on  a  green 
ground.  When  this  plant  flower.'^  and  becomes  either  a  seed- 
bearing  or  pollen-producing  parent,  and  crosses  are  cft'ected 
with  other  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  issue 
may  be.  It  is  a  plant  from  which  mui-h  is  expected,  and  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  its  owner. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  house  some  new  Diefifenbachias, 
the  new  Artocarpus  Cannoni,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door 
the  striking  wall  plants  Marcgraavia  paradoxa  and  M.  dubia.  ; 
No  Ivy  can  adhere  to  the  wall  with  the  same  persistency  as 
these  plants,  for  not  only  the  stems  but  the  leaves  become 
affixed  to  the  structure  as  if  embedded  in  gum.  At  the  end  of 
this  house  are  a  pair  of  plants  which  probably  cannot  be 


matched  in  Europe,  and  which  may  fittingly  introduce  a  brief 
notice  of  the 

Palms.— The  plants  referred  to  are  a  pair  of  Pritchardia 
grandis,  and  truly  grand  they  are  in  their  massive  dark 
fronds.  They  are  plants  of  great  value,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  admitted  scarcity  but  for  their  noble  beauty.  Another 
new  Palm  is  not  nearly  so  scarce — Geonoma  Carderi — an 
elegant  introduction  from  Colombia.  Of  this  Palm  there  are 
many  hundreds,  and  which  are  now  being  distributed.  Fine 
examples  in  almost  all  sizes  are  seen  of  the  most  graceful  of 
all  Palms— Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  perhaps  greater  numbers 
of  the  charming  table  Palm  Doomonorops  palembanicus.  The 
Silver-leaved  Palm  (Astrooaryum  argenteum),  is  also  note- 
worthy, and  not  less  so  is  the  Blue  Palm  (Sabal  caTuIescens), 
a  blue  tinge  suffusing  the  leaves  and  especially  on  their  under 
surfaces.  Kentias,  Livistonias,  Arecas,  Martinezias,  and  nu- 
merous others  are  represented  in  various  sizes  and  in  large 
numbers.  Entering  another  house  we  find  several  "  new  and 
rare  "  plants,  including  a  choice  selection  of 

Aealias. — These  are  the  princes  of  table  plants,  and  are  in- 
dispensable for  decorative  purposes.    One  of  the  most  hand- 
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Bome  is  A.  elegantiaeima.  The  leaves  are  digitate  and  pen- 
dnlous,  of  a  very  deep  Kreen,  the  midrib  of  each  leaflet  being 
white,  and  with  white-mottled  footstaLks.  A.  leptophylla  is 
also  a  fine  species  with  very  dark  stems;  the  loaves  are  green 
distinctly  mottled  with  white.  A.  macnlata  is  also  striking  by 
its  purple  hue  and  distinct  green  spots  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  not  sufficiently  known  is  A.  gracillima.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  depict  the  slender  elegance  cf  this  plant. 
The  stem  is  ertct ;  the  leaves  springing  from  it  and  for  a  foot 
of  their  length  are  horizontal,  when  they  gracefully  recurve 
and  taper  to  a  point.  They  are  bright  green  with  ivory-white 
midribs.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
chaste  of  the  Aralias,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  for  table 
decoration.  Besides  these  are  some  new  kinds  which  are  not 
yet  in  commerce. 

In  this  house  is  a  large  stock  of  the  new  Gnstavia  gracillima, 
which  was  sent  from  Colombia  by  Mr.  Koezl.  It  was  figured 
in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  March,  1875,  and  the  flower 
as  figured  there  and  also  in  Mr.  Bull's  catalogue  is  extremely 
bold  and  striking.  Near  it  is  a  batch  of  the  dark-foliaged 
plant  Erauthemum  tricolor,  which  at  the  first  glance  reminds 
us  of  the  Ireeines.  The  colour  is  olive  green  with  purplish 
and  pink  blotches.  It  is  evidently  of  free  growth  and  easy 
culture. 

Other  large  stoves  are  crowded  with  Ferns,  Palme,  Panda- 
nuses,  and  Musas,  the  stock  of  Musa  ensete  being  very  large 
and  fine ;  and  in  the  propagating  house  is  a  most  attractive 
collection  of  Bertolonias.  B.  Van  Houttei  is  in  superb  con- 
dition;  it  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "  shot  silk"  plant, 
and  its  glistening  colours  warrant  the  appellation.  In  fine 
contrast  is  the  "  Jewel  Plant  "  (B.  superbissima).  The  foliage  is 
large,  bright  green,  each  leaf  containing  three  rows  of  spots 
arranged  with  mathematical  regularity,  the  spots  being  of  a 
purplish  rose  colour.  It  is  a  superb  plant,  requiring,  to  have 
it  in  good  condition,  heat,  shade,  and  the  moist  still  atmo- 
sphere of  a  glass  case.  A  description  of  this  nursery  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  brief  note  on  the 

Orchids. — The  stock  of  these  plants  is  very  extensive,  roofs, 
floors,  stages,  and  walla  being  covered  with  them.  The  plants 
are  generally  small,  and  fresh  consignments  are  continually 
arriving  from  foreign  collectors.  The  cool  Orchid  house  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  round,  but  it  has 
Biuce  been  cleared  of  a  portion  of  the  valuable  stock — valuable 
because  the  floor  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  healthy  plants 
of  the  fine  new  Odontoglossum  oirrosum,  which  was  recently 
certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  introductions  of  late  years.  The  plant  is  evidently 
of  hardy  constitution  and  easy  growth ;  it  is  a  free  bloomer 
and  will  probably  become  as  popular  as  0.  Alexandra. 

Amongst  the  general  collection  of  Orchids  many  were  in 
flower,  tho  most  notable  being  Cattleya  citrina,  of  which  the 
stock  is  immense  ;  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  the  perfume  exactly 
resembling  that  of  May  blossom,  but  is  more  powerful ;  Cypri- 
pedinms  in  variety  ;  Dendrobiums  Wardianum  and  lituiflorum 
in  excellent  varieties,  and  the  dainty  gem  D.  barbatulum.  For 
afl'ording  cut  blooms  for  bouquets  and  sprays  for  wreaths  this 
pure  and  free-flowering  species  is  invaluable. 

Besides  the  Orchids  growing  and  flowering,  a  consignment 
of  plants  just  arriving  demands  notice  as  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Bull's  transactions  as  an  importer. 
Of  Sophronites  grandiflora,  Dendrobiums,  Vandas,  and  Ai-rides 
there  were  certainly  some,  hundreds  being  unpacked,  and  of 
Pleiones  there  were  many  thousands — in  fact,  the  Crocus-like 
hulbs  filled  seventeen  boxes  of  3  feet  square  each.  These  are 
principally  P.  humilis,  and  had  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
It  is  certainly  the  largest  importation  which  has  ever  arrived 
in  England. 

There  remains  one  more  plant  to  notice  which — the  name  at 
least — has  recently  been  in  everybody's  mouth — Erythroxylon 
Coca.  This  now  celebrated  plant  is  included  in  the  ofticinal 
collection.  For  ruany  years  it  has  but  rarely  been  inquired 
for,  but  now  the  demand  for  plants  can  scarcely  be  met. 

The  nursery  is  densely  crowded  with  plants,  all  space  under 
glass  being  filled,  and  the  outside  squares  packed  with  Liliums. 
A  busiueae-like  activity  pervades  the  establishment,  and  every 
part  ia  in  good  order. — W. 


DiELYTBA  spECTABiLis  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  green- 
house cr  oonservatory  in  spring  is  not  so  generally  used  as  it 
deservtB.    It  ia  well  known  as  an  occupant  of  mixed  borders, 


Ac,  flowering  in  summer;  but  there  being  such  abundance  of 
other  flowers  at  that  season,  I  think  it  is  only  by  using  it  for 
the  purpose  referred  to  that  its  beauty  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
Here  it  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time  past  in  the  conserva- 
tory with  charming  effect,  in  gracefulness  and  beauty  I  would 
almost  say  surpassing  even  the  Fuchsia.  It  certainly  far  more 
than  repays  the  trouble  it  costs.  What  can  be  more  simple 
than  sticking  a  few  roots  into  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  winter- 
ing them  in  a  cold  frame? — J.  Haedie,  Logi,-  l\[ar. 


REPORT  ON   PLANTS  GROWN    FOR    TRIAL  AT 
CHISWICK  IN   1875. 

By  THOMAS  UOOEE,  F.L.S.,  Floral  Director. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Chiswiok  Board  of 
Direction,  that  the  work  in  the  floral  department  had  been  in 
some  degree  crippled  by  the  diminished  facilities  granted  to 
the  Superintendent,  but  that  nevertheless  some  very  good  work 
had  been  accomplished.  This  consisted  in  the  cultivation, 
with  the  view  to  a  comparison  of  their  merits,  of  collections 
of  82  varieties  of  bedding  Pansies,  of  125  varieties  of  FuohsiaB, 
and  of  350  varieties  of  bedding  Pelargoniums.  The  Floral 
Committee  held  several  meetings  during  the  blooming  season 
for  the  critical  examination  of  these  collections,  and  awarded 
twenty-three  certificates  of  merit  to  different  varieties  of  Pan- 
sies, twenty-one  certificates  to  the  best  varieties  of  Fuchsias, 
and  seventeen  certificates  to  Pelargoniums  which  were  con- 
sidered as  improvements  on  those  previously  rewarded. 

The  following  are  descriptive  notes  of  the  several  varieties 
in  each  group  to  which  certificates  were  awarded,  the  notes 
being  sufficient  to  give  some  notion  of  the  habit,  colour,  and 
charaoteiistics  of  the  kinds,  and  also  to  afford  some  clue  to 
their  identification. 

BEPDINQ  P.WISIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

The  varieties  of  these  plants  subjected  to  the  test  of  trial 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  R.  Dean  of  EaUng, 
Mr.  G.  Westland  of  Witley  Court,  Dr.  Stuart,  Messrs.  Milligan 
and  Kerr,  and  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Galloway.  Those  only 
are  here  described  which  obtained  certificates.  In  several  in- 
stances the  certificates  granted  in  1874  under  less  favourable 
conditions  were  now  confirmed.  The  plants  were  inspected 
by  the  Committee  on  June  9th,  and  again  on  July  IGth.  The 
following  may  be  regarded  as  a  selection  of  the  best  of  the 
bedding  Pansies,  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  showing 
compactness  and  dwarfness  of  habit,  profuseness  and  con- 
tinuity of  bloom,  and  useful  and  eiifective  colours  rather  than 
that  of  size  and  shape  in  the  individual  flowers — chosen,  in 
fact,  for  those  special  features  which  give  them  their  value  aa 
bedding  plants. 

PIEST-CIjASS  ceetificates. 

1.  Alpha. — Dickson  cf  Co. — A  very  compact-growing,  vigor- 
ous-habited, free-flowering  variety.  Flowers  large,  bluish 
purple,  with  a  reddish  flush ;  the  eye  yellow,  with  a  bilohed 
dark  spot  in  front.    Good  and  lasting. 

2.  Bkdfont  Yellow. —  Dea;i.  —  A  free-growing  compact- 
habited  sort.  Flowers  large,  bright  golden  yellow,  with  pen- 
cilled eye.    Good  and  effective. 

3.  Blue  Bell. — Dean. — A  very  showy  variety  of  compact, 
spreading,  free-blooming  habit.  Flowers  numerous,  medium- 
sized,  mauve  purple,  with  a  small  yellow  eye  pencilled  with 
dark  lines.  The  individual  flowers  are  deficient  in  shape,  but 
the  effect  of  the  mass  is  good,  and  the  plant  is  a  continuous 
bloomer.  Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  1874,  which  was 
now  confirmed. 

4.  Blue  PBBrECTiON. — Westland. — Of  compact  free-blooming 
habit.  Flowers  medium-sized,  of  a  deep  reddish  mauve,  with 
yellow  eye.  A  fine  effective  self-coloured  variety.  The  variety 
sent  in  as  Purple  Perfection  proved  to  be  the  same  as  this. 

5.  Db.  Stdabt. — Stuart. — Of  dwarf  compact  habit.  Flowers 
mauve  purple,  with  small  yellow  eye  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
dark  ring.     A  neat  and  pretty  flower. 

G.  Golden  Gem. — Dickson  iC-  Co. — A  variety  of  dwarf  spread- 
ing habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Flowers  large,  deep  yellow, 
with  deeper  eye,  over  which  occur  dark  pencillings.  Good  and 
lasting.    Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  1874. 

7.  LiLAciNA. — Dean. — A  charming  vaiiety  of  dwarf  compact 
spreading  habit,  free-growing,  and  very  distinct.  Flowers  of 
moderate  size,  the  upper  petals  of  a  reddish  lilac,  the  lower 
ones  bluish  lilac,  with  small  yellow  eye.  An  exceedilgly  pretty 
and  taking  flower. 
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8.  LorniiR. — Dean. — A  novel  variety,  with  a  dwarf  compact 
habit  of  growth.  Flowers  large,  deep  purple,  with  small  yellow 
eye  and  broadish  bronzy  spot  just  below  it  on  the  lower  petal. 
A  distinct  and  rich-looking  flower,  of  lasting  (xaality. 

9.  LiLY-wHiiK  Tom  Thumb. — DeiDi. — A  very  useful  variety, 
of  free  compact  spreading  habit.  Flowers  white,  with  yellow 
eye  and  dark  pencillings.  The  flowers  are  tolerably  constant 
BS  to  purity,  but  they  occasionally  blotch  in  hot  weather.  The 
first-class  certificate  awarded  in  1871  was  confirmed. 

10.  Magi'IE,  or  L\  Pik. — Dean. — An  old  French  variety,  still 
useful  because  striking  in  appearance  from  the  strongly  con- 
trasted colouring  of  its  flowers.  It  is  of  vigorous  but  rather 
tall-growing  habit,  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer.  Flowers  blackish  mulberry,  with  a  largo  wedge- 
shaped  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  each  petal ;  the  spotting 
sometimes  runs  out,  when  for  a  time  the  flowers  become  self- 
coloured. 

11.  MuLBEERY. — Dean. — A  dwarf-growing  variety  of  com- 
pact but  spreading  habit,  and  free-flowering.  Flowers  dark 
reddish  plum  purple,  with  very  small  yellow  eye ;  the  flowers 
are  well  displayed.  The  lirst-class  certificate  of  1871  was 
confirmed. 

12.  Novelty. — Cocker  ((■  Son. — A  showy  variety,  of  free- 
growing  habit,  but  growing  rather  tall.  Flowers  reddish  or 
pucy  purple,  with  yellow  eye;  showy.  A  pleasing  variety 
amongst  the  self-coloured  flowers. 

13.  Peach  Blossom. — Dickson  <&  Co. — An  attraotivo  variety 
of  oloso  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
good  form,  are  of  a  curious  motley  colour,  a  reddish  or  pncy- 
hlac,  paler  at  the  tip?.  Its  neutral  tint  was  thought  likely  to 
be  useful  in  grouping. 

14.  Peincess  or  Teck. — Dean. — A  very  free-growing  variety, 
and  a  continuous  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
form,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  lilac.  It  is  quite  novel  in  colour, 
somewhat  approaching  that  of  Lilacina. 

1.5.  Qceen. — Dickson  iV  Co. — A  variety  of  free  compact 
habit,  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  rather  later  than  some  others. 
Flowers  large,  white,  with  yellow  eye  and  dark  pencilled  lines. 
The  first-class  certificate  awarded  in  1874  was  confirmed.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  lasting  sort,  as  it  was  iiuite  out  of  bloom 
when  inspected  in  .July. 

16.  (JuEEN  OF  LiL.us. — Dickson  lO  Co. — A  variety  of  free 
bold  habit,  forming  close  vigorous  tufts.  Flowers  reddish 
lilac,  paler  at  the  edge,  being  freely  produced ;  a  soft  neutral 
colour,  and  useful  for  grouping.  It  was  considered  to  be  novel 
and  efiective,  and  on  these  grounds  received  the  certificate. 

17.  EoYAL  Blue. — Dean. — A  deep  purplish  blue,  with  a  dark 
eye.  A  showy  and  attractive  flower,  of  good  quality,  and 
lasting. 

18.  SovEEEiuN. —D(c/;soH  <(■  Co. — Of  close-growing  habit, 
dwarf,  free,  and  proUfic  of  blossoms.  Flowers  moderate  in 
size,  of  a  bright  deep  golden  yellow,  with  a  pencilled  eye.  Very 
effective,  and  a  good  lasting  variety. 

I'.t.  The  Tory.  —  Dickson,  it  Co. — A  variety  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth,  blossoming  abundantly  and  continuously. 
Flowers  large,  deep  bluish  purple,  with  white  eye  and  a  bilobed 
mulberry  spot  in  front  of  it.  Good  throughout  the  season. 
The  first-class  certificate  awarded  in  1871  was  confirmed. 
Under  the  name  of  Monarch  was  grown  a  variety  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  this  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

20.  White  Swan. — Dean. — A  fine  variety,  of  close  tufted 
habit.  Flowers  of  moderate  si^e,  pure  white,  with  pencilled 
eye,  of  good  substance,  and  very  clean  and  chaste-looking. 
Fine. 

21.  Williams. — Stnart. — A  free-blooming  variety,  raised 
from  Viola  oornuta  fertilised  by  True  Blue,  a  dwarf  Viola  like 
Perfection.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading  in  habit,  the  individual 
flowers  being  small,  cornuta-Iike,and  of  a  light  mauve  colour. 
The  plant  is  very  effective  from  the  great  number  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  succession  till  late  in  the 
summer. 

SECOND. CLASS   CERTIFICATES. 

22.  Snowflake. — Dickson  tC  Co.  —  A  moderately  vigorous 
sort,  of  free-flowering  habit.  Flowers  white,  with  a  yellow 
eye  marked  by  a  few  faint  lines. 

23.  Tyrian  Prince. — Dean.. — A  handsome  variety,  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  last  year,  but  now  ranked  second-class  ; 
of  free  compact  stout-growirg  habit.  Flowers  large,  dark 
velvety  mulberry  purple,  with  small  yellow  eye. 

A  few  of  the  sorts  certilicated  in  1874  were  passed  over  on 
this  occasion  as  not  being  iu  a  eatisfactory  condition  as  to 
habit  or  continuity  of  bloom.     To  this  category  belong  Im- 


perial Bine  Perfeotion,  Miss  Maitlaad,  Dickson's  King,  and 
Chieftain. 

FfCHSIA'.. 
These  were  grown  under  glass,  and  consisted  of  young  plants 
shifted-ou  into  moderate-sized  but  rathir  small  pots.  They 
were  examined  just  when  they  had  reached  their  boat  condi- 
tion as  to  bloom.  The  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co., 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Mr.  Bull, 
and  Mr.  Kinghorn. 

fiest-class  ceetificates. 
§1.  Whitish  tulje  and  sepal ;  red  or  purple  corolla. 

1.  Annie. — Veitch  if  Sons, — Of  rather  bold  growth,  but  dwarf 
in  habit.  Flowers  with  short  blush  tube ;  reflexed  flesh- 
coloured  sepals  ;  and  large,  open,  carmine-red  corolla.  A  free- 
flowering  sort. 

2.  Bbilliantissiha.  —  E.  G.  Henderson  lO  Co.  —  An  erect- 
habited  rather  vigorous-growing  variety.  Flowers  with  a  green- 
ish white  tube,  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  dark  crimson  corolla; 
very  fine  in  colour,  but  rather  small.  Certificated  on  account 
of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  which  was  excellent ;  in  the  way  of 
the  variety  called  Lustre,  but  superior  to  it. 

3.  JosEpnixE. — E.  G.  Henderson  d-  Son. — A  variety  of  dwarf 
and  stocky  but  rather  vigorous  growth.  Flowers  with  long 
blush  tube,  and  short  reflexed  sepals,  and  bright  rosy  pink 
corolla. 

i.  MAEGiN.vrA. — Of  free  bushy  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
Flowers  with  short  blush-white  tube  and  reflexed  sepals,  and 
a  rosy  tinted  corolla  with  crimson  margin. 

5.  Schiller. — A  finely-shaped,  free-growing,  bushy  plant, 
of  drooping  habit.  Flowers  with  a  blush  tube  and  spreading 
sepals,  and  a  purplish  corolla.  The  flowers  are  larger  and 
better  than  those  of  Rose  of  Castile,  which  they  resemble  in 
colour.     The  habit  is  excellent. 

(i.  Starlight. — Veitch  d-  Sons. — A  free-growing  and  free- 
blooming  variety  of  excellent  habit.  Flowers  large,  with  long 
white  tabes  and  sepals  and  long  bright  rosy-lake  corolla.  One 
of  the  very  best  of  the  pale-coloured  series. 

7.  Water  Nymi'H. — E.  G.  Hendirsou  tO  Son. — A  dwarf,  free- 
growing,  bushy-habited  variety.  Flowers  with  blush  tube 
and  straight  sepals,  and  a  crimson  corolla.  A  very  desirable 
variety. 

S  2.  Scarlet  tuhc  and  white  corolla. 

8.  Alexandrina. — ]'citch  <(■  Son.-:. — A  slender,  drooping,  free- 
growing,  and  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive  sort.  Flowers 
with  short  bright  red  tube  and  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  tine  white 
corolla. 

'J.  Mks.  E.  Bennett. — A  free-blooming,  free-growing,  erect- 
habited  variety.  Flowers  with  very  short  red  tube  and  long 
spreading  sepals,  and  a  very  large  spreading  white  corolla. 
Very  distinct  and  fine. 

The  certificates  already  awarded  to  the  following  varieties 
in  this  section  were  oonfirmed^namely,  to  Conspicua,  Paritaui, 
and  Pursuit  (singles),  and  to  Enchantress  (double). 

§  3.  Scarlet  tube  and  purple  corolla. 

10.  E-MPRESS  OF  Germany. — A  variety  of  dwarf  bushy  habit, 
dense,  free-flowering,  and  ornamental.  Flowers  with  a  short 
tube  and  reflexed  sepals  of  a  coral  red,  and  a  large,  spreading, 
purple  corolla. 

11.  First  of  the  Day. — E.  G.  Henderson  it  Son. — A  variety 
of  a  dense,  bushy,  free-flowering  habit.  Flowers  with  a  short 
coral-red  tube,  small  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  large  bold  purple 
corolla. 

12.  Inimitable. — A  variety  of  dwarf  and  free  habit  and 
ornamental  character.  Flowers  medium-sized,  with  a  coral- 
red  tube  and  spreading  sepals,  and  an  expanded  violet-purple 
corolla  reddish  at  the  base.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of 
Empress  of  Germany. 

13.  Wave  of  Life. — E.  G.  Hiinder.^on  <£■  Son. — A  variety  of 
weak  and  drooping  but  dense  habit  of  growth.  Flowers  with 
short  tube,  and  broad  reflexed  sepals  of  a  brilliant  coral  red, 
and  a  large,  long,  spreading,  dark  purple  corolla. 

In  this  group  the  certificates  previously  awarded  to  Com- 
mander and  to  Noblesse  were  confirmed. 

§  4.  Scarlet  tube,  double  purple  corolla. 

14.  Champion  of  the  World. — F.  d-  A.  Smith. — A  loose- 
habited  variety  with  long  weeping  branches,  and  well  adapted 
for  furnishing  a  pillar  or  rafter  iu  a  greenhouse.  The  flowers 
!tro  immensely  large  and  fall  donble ;  the  tube  and  sepals  coral 
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red,  the  latter  tipped  with  green;  the  corolla  purple,  expand- 
ing to  nearly  2J  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  the  largest- flowered 
of  all  the  double  red  Fuchsias. 

15.  Mb.  Lyndoe. — A  free-growing  variety  with  very  large 
flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  are  erectly  reflexed  and  of  a  pale 
red,  and  the  corolla  bold  but  somewhat  irregular,  and  of  a  deep 
purple. 

IG.  Prince  Leoi'old. —  I'citoli  <C  Sons.— In  this  variety  the 
plant  is  of  a  busby  droopiug  habit  and  free.  Flowers  with  a 
short  tube  and  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  dark  purple,  compact, 
double  corolla. 

17.  Tr.iniirnANT. — I'lulcli  'C-  Sons. — A  variety  of  rather  spread- 
ing growth  and  tolerably  free-flowering,  altogether  an  exceed- 
ingly promising  sort.  Flowers  with  a  slender  tube  and  erect 
palish  red  sepals;  the  large,  full,  dense  corolla  of  a  rich 
deep  purple.  The  individual  flowers  are  exceedingly  fine  and 
well-formed. 

Of  this  group  the  variety  named  Marksman  had  the  previous 
certificate  confirmed. 

§  0.  Pink  tube  and  purple  corolla. 

18.  llnoii  MoLLEN.— rfi/i'/i.  if-  Sons.— A  variety  of  free  and 
vigorous  but  busby  drooping  habit,  well  adapted  for  furnish- 
ing a  pillar  or  rafter,  being  not  only  showy  but  distinct  in 
character.  Flowers  large,  with  a  long,  slender  pink  tube  and 
spreading  green-tipped  sepals,  and  a  bold  and  spreading  purple 
corolla.     A  very  effective  ornamental  variety. 

^  G.  Variegated  leaves. 
i;».  Aucuii-EFOLiA.— B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son.— A  very  orna- 
mental variegated-leaved  variety,  having  greater  merit  from 
this  point  of  view  than  from  that  of  its  flowers.  The  leaves 
have  a  large  creamy-white  and  conspicuous  central  blotch,  and 
when  this  variegation  is  well  marked  the  plant  is  very  hand- 
some ;  but  it  is  a  form  of  variegation  very  apt  to  run  out 
unless  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  cuttings.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced,  and  have  a  long  red  tube  and  sepals,  the 
latter  not  being  spread  out  or  reflexed.  The  certificate  was 
given  for  the  variegation. 

20.  SuNEAY.— G.  Smith.— X  beautifully  variegated  Fuchsia, 
the  finest  yet  sent  out,  with  red  variegated  foliage,  which  is 
quite  ornamental.  The  flowers  have  red  tube  and  sepals  and 
a  purple  corolla.    It  was  certificated  for  its  variegation. 

SECOND-CLASS    CEIITIFICATES. 

21.  ALr.o-cocciNEA.  —  A  variety  of  free-growing  drooping 
habit,  and  adapted  for  a  pillar  or  rafter.  The  flowers  have  a 
red  tube,  white  spreading  sepals,  and  a  spreading  purple 
corolla.  It  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  fancy  class,  and  is 
both  distinct  in  character  and  gay  in  appearance. 

The  Rose  of  Castile  had  the  second-class  certificate,  previ- 
ously awarded  to  it  as  a  useful  variety  for  decorative  purposes, 
confirmed  on  this  occasion,  being  still  regarded  as  useful  for 
conservatory  work. 

BEDDING    PELAKGONinUS. 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  these  indispensable  flower- 
garden  plants  was  arranged  for  comparison  in  the  trial  beds  at 
Chiswick.  The  collection  extended  to  850  varieties,  which 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  .1.  Fraser,  Mr.  (i.  Smith,  Mr.  Charlton, 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  Tirebuok,  Mr.  Can- 
nell.  Dr.  Denry,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  ,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Mr.  P.  Laxton, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  E. 
Dean,  Mr.  E.  Bland,  Mr.  Kueller,  Mr.  H.  Little,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Burrell,  Mr.  F.  Dodds,  Mr.  G.  George,  Messrs.  Low  &  Co., 
Mr.  Davie,  Mr.  J.  King,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Mr.  C.  Tamer, 
Mr.  F.  Miles,  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Mr.  J.  Salter,  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Son,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Mews,  Mr.  Kinghorn, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Chater,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  RawBon,  Mr.  Orchard, 
Mr.  Tillery,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  J.  Ingle,  Mr.  Wimsett, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Durrent,  Messrs.  Oaborn  &  Sons,  Mr.  Swarback, 
Mr.  G.  Acton,  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Mr.  H.  Park,  Mr.  S. 
Davis,  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  Messrs.  Bell  it  Thorpe,  Mr.  Tip- 
ping, and  Mr.  S.  Ford.  The  following  are  the  certificated 
varieties : — 

FIB8T-CLASS  CEBTIHCATES. 
§  1.  Scarlets. 

1.  Haery  King.— £.  G.  Henderson  d-  Son.— A  showy  variety 
of  moderately  vigorous  habit,  with  zonate  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  good  shape,  freely  produced  in  modorate-sized  trusses  of 
a  bright  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye. 

2.  Rosa  Little.— H,  Little.— A  dwarf-habited  variety,  the 


leaves  having  a  vandyked  zone  ;  the  flowers,  of  which  both  pip 
and  truss  are  large  and  fine,  are  of  a  rich  deep  solid  scarlet 
colour,  with  a  small  white  eye.  The  flowers  are  well  displayed, 
and  of  exquisite  shape. 

8.  Tyusal  Rival. — Laimj. — A  dwarf  compact-growing  variety, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  with  a  dark  zone ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  of  fine  form,  and  produced  in  tolerably  full  trusses, 
the  colour  being  a  rich  fcarlet  with  small  white  eye.  It  is  a 
line  zonal  scarlet. 

1.  General  Odtra.m. — A  variety  of  medium  vigour,  and  of  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  dark-zoned ;  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  bold  trasses,  are  of  a  rich 
deep  scarlet,  the  individual  pips  being  of  free  shape  and  quality. 

J  2.  liosy  crimsons  or  cerises. 

5.  Caxton. — Pearson. — A  variety  of  moderately  dense  habit 
and  of  even  growth.  The  leaves  are  green  without  zones.  The 
flowers  are  moderate-sized,  in  rather  small  but  dense  trnsses, 
and  are  of  an  intense  rosy  crimson  and  very  effective. 

G.  CoL.  Wright. — Pearson. — A  fine,  olose-habited,  and  very 
showy  variety,  of  medium  vigour  of  growth.  The  leaves  are 
green,  not  zoned.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  in 
large  trusses,  are  of  a  light  rosy  scarlet,  and  very  showy.  The 
flower  trusses  are  abundant,  and  hence  very  effective,  as  well 
as  from  being  whole-coloured,  which  gives  them  a  density  and 
solidity  which  is  absent  from  shaded  flowers. 

7.  Mark  Twain. — F.  Miles. — A  dwarf-growing  variety  of 
spreading  but  compact  habit,  and  a  free-bloomer.  The  leaves 
have  a  dark  zone,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  in  large  trnsses, 
and  of  a  deep  opaque  scarlet.  The  individual  pips  are  fine, 
and  hence  the  variety  is  an  effective  one. 

8.  Mrs.  .J.  George. — ir.  Paul. — A  variety  of  dwarf  and 
moderately  vigorous  habit.  The  leaves  have  a  broad  faint 
zone.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  remarkably  fine  trusses, 
and  are  individually  of  good  size  and  possess  form  as  well  as 
(luality,  the  colour  being  a  pale  scarlet. 

S  3.  Pinks. 

9.  Lady  Emily. — Pearson. — A  dwarf-growing  vigorous  variety 
of  spreading  habit,  with  pale  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  deep  pink,  white  at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals,  the 
pips  being  large,  and  the  trusses  fine. 

10.  Lucy. — Pearson. — A  variety  of  tolerably  compact  habit, 
and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose  pink  and 
are  borne  in  medium-sized  trusses. 

11.  Mrs.  Augusta  Miles. — Pearson. — A  compact-growing 
variety  of  moderate  vigour,  with  green  leaves  of  medium  size. 
The  flowers  are  borne  profusely  in  trusses  of  moderate  size 
of  a  deep  bright  pink  with  white  eye,  which  makes  them  very 
attractive. 

12.  Mrs.  Holden. — Pearson. — A  variety  of  compact  even 
growth,  producing  its  medium-sized  trusses  of  blossom  in  pro- 
fusion. The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  pink  colour  and  remark- 
ably showy. 

S  1.   Broii~e  Zonals. 

18.  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach. — Lainp. — A  showy  variety  of  dense 
compact  even  growth,  with  large  leaves  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  marked  by  a  broad  deep  copper-coloured  zone.  Flowers 
light  scarlet. 

11.  W.  E.  Gumbleton.— LaJH!/. — A  variety  of  compact 
growth.  The  leaves  greenish  yellow,  with  a  broad  zone  of  a 
dark  bron  ze  colour,  and  a  narrow  yellow-green  border.  Flowers 
scarlet. 

§  5.  Gold-leaved. 

15.  Golden  Habky  Hieover. — E.  G.  Henderson  cC-  Son. — A 
variety  of  dwarf,  spreading,  free-growing  habit.  The  leaves  are 
golden  green,  with  a  narrow  vandyked  zone  of  dark  bronze  and 
broad  golden  edge,  very  showy.  Flowers  scarlet.  A  very 
desirable  variety. 

^  G.  Ivij-leaved. 

16.  Oe-m  of  tue  Season. — S.  Ford. — A  variety  of  free 
rambling  growth,  with  green  Ivy-like  leaves,  and  abundant 
flowers  of  large  size  and  a  pale  rosy  pink  colour.  The  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced,  but  do  not  stand  well;  it  will  never- 
theless be  useful  for  baskets. 

17.  Argus. — G.  Smilli. — A  variety  of  moderately  free  growth, 
with  green  Ivy-like  leaves  slightly  marked  with  brown.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  with  dark  spots  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  are  of  a  tolerably  good  shape. 

It  is  proposed  amongst  the  other  trials  of  187G  to  grow  all 
the  Ivy-leaved  varieties  obtainable,  and  which  are  now  rather 
numerous,  as  pot  plants,  since  they  are  an  extremely  interest- 
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ing  group,  and  are  more  useful  under  glass  than  in  the  flower 

borders.  

SUTTON'S   WHITE   SPROUTING  BROCCOLI. 

This  is  the  most  distinct  and  most  productive  Broccoli  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  grown,  and  as  such  I  wiah  to  call 
attention  to  it  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  sow  seed  of  it 
to  raise  plants  for  next  season's  use.  With  me  it  has  como  in 
a  little  before  the  Purple  Sprouting.  It  is  a  compact  grower, 
and  appears  to  have  a  hardy  constitution.  You  can  cut  a  fair- 
sized  head,  and  the  sprouts  come  in  well  in  succession. 

My  pliuts  are  not  large,  neither  do  I  ever  grow  them  large, 
fori  believe  Broecolis  can  be  and  are  often  overgrown,  espe- 
cially the  sprouting  kinds,  when  severe  frosts  often  prove  fatal 
to  them.  While  on  this  matter  let  me  ask.  Is  it  true  that  in 
general  every  little  plant  of  Broccoli  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  rigour  of  winter  ?  In  some  less  severe  winters  whole 
acres  have  been  swept  o£f  by  the  frost ;  and  if  what  I  ask  be 
true,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  worth  a  little  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  cause. — TnoMis  Eecokd. 


ACHIMENES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Flowees  "all  the  year  round"  must  be  provided  in  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  or  the  structures  fail  in  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected.  Perhaps  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  or  from  the  present  time  till  July,  is  the  period 
when  such  structures  are  in  their  zenith  of  beauty ;  for  be- 
sides forced  flowers,  some  of  the  finest  genera  of  plants  are  in 
"  fullest  natural  beauty  "  at  the  season  named.  But  these 
families  of  plants — Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Pelargoniums — must  have  their  successors,  and  the  more  dis- 
tinct these  are  in  habit  and  colour  from  the  flowers  blooming 
in  the  open  air  the  more  effective  will  they  be  when  arranged 
in  the  houses. 

Now,  Achimenes  are  thoroughly  dissimilar  from  all  outdoor- 
flowering  plants  both  in  habit  and,  the  majority  also,  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  are,  further,  of  easy  culture, 
provided  they  can,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  bo 
afforded  artificial  heat.  Many  valuable  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  this  handsome  genus  of  plants,  and  no  garden 
of  importance  can  be  considered  completely  furnished  with 
summer  decorative  plants  which  does  not  contain  a  collection 
of  Achimenes. 

Where  tubers  are  plentiful  the  work  of  producing  fine  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets  of  Achimenes  is  comparatively  easy,  for  the 
tubers  can  be  planted  suiEciently  closely  together  that  without 
any,  or  very  little,  stopping  of  the  plants  fine  masses  of  growth 
and  flowers  can  be  obtained  ;  but  where  tubers  are  scarce,  as, 
for  instance,  in  purchasing  new  sorts,  greater  cultural  care  is 
required  to  produce  plants  of  an  effective  size  the  first  season. 
Yet  with  even  a  limited  number  of  tubers  good  plants  may  be 
perfected,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 

Some  years  ago  on  entering  on  a  new  charge  in  April  I  found 
that  the  garden  was  destitute  of  Achimenes.  I  found  also  a 
large  conservatory,  and  which  the  family  expected  to  be  very 
attractive  on  their  return  from  their  town  mansion  in  August. 
I  at  once  ordered  two  dozen  pots  of  Achimenes,  which  arrived 
during  the  third  week  of  the  month.  They  were  in  3-inch 
pots,  each  pot  containing  three  plants  about  half  an  inch  high. 
With  this  small  beginning  I  determined  to  make  as  good  an 
ending  as  possible,  but  did  not  anticipate  the  "  large  "  results 
that  followed. 

The  tiny  plants  were  growing  in  peat,  and  were  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  Cucumber  house,  and  were  carefully  watered  and 
syringed,  and  were  slightly  shaded  in  bright  weather.  When 
3  inches  high  their  points  were  taken  out,  and  shortly,  instead 
of  having  three  shoots  in  each  pot,  I  had  in  the  case  of  some 
sorts  six  and  in  others  nine  shoots.  When  these  had  pushed 
half  an  inch  the  plants  were  potted  into  o-inch  pots  in  a  mix- 
ture of  two-thirds  of  peat  and  one-third  of  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand  and  lumps  of  charcoal. 
After  becoming  established  in  these  pots  the  plants  were  again 
stopped,  and  the  shoots  increased  in  number  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-seven  in  each  pot,  according  to  the  sorts,  some  break- 
ing three  eyes  and  others  two.  The  plants  with  careful  atten- 
tion grew  rapidly  and  were  pinched  a  third  time,  and  some  of 
them  produced  as  many  as  a  hundred  shoots.  These  were 
trained  thinly  out  from  the  first,  so  that  each  grew  sturdily. 
The  plants  were  eventually  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  and  were 
afforded  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure  and  bruised  charcoal  in  equal  parts. 


By  the  end  of  June  the  plants  were  too  large  for  the  shelf  in 
the  Cacumber  house  and  were  moved  to  cold  frames — that  is, 
to  frames  having  no  artificial  heat.  A  "cold"  frame  at  that 
period  is,  however,  what  Mr.  Abbey  once  said,  really  a  warm 
stove  if  carefully  ventilated  and  the  sun  heat  conserved.  On 
chilly  nights  the  glass  was  covered  for  a  time,  and  ventilation 
was  as  carefully  attended  to  as  for  a  house  of  Vines  or  Melons 
in  early  spring.  The  plants  were  regularly  sprinkled,  also 
slightly  shaded  and  kept  as  close  as  possible,  provided  the 
temperature  did  not  exceed  83°.  The  ashes  on  which  the  pots 
were  placed  were  also  kept  moist,  and  especially  in  the  day- 
time when  the  sun  was  powerful.  The  frames  were  closed 
early  each  afternoon.  Under  this  warm-frame  treatment  the 
growth  was  more  vigorous  than  in  the  Cucumber  house,  and 
some  of  the  plants  were  in  the  autumn  3 1  feet  in  diameter, 
and  almost  complete  balls  of  flowers,  the  weaker-growing  kinds 
being  proportionally  less  yet  equally  satisfactory.  They  were 
greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and  few  could  believe 
that  from  three  tiny  tubers  potted  in  spring  such  rich  masses 
of  fine  flowers  could  bo  produced  in  the  autumn. 

The  secret  of  my  success  in  growing  these  plants  may  be 
expressed  in  two  words — unremitting  attention.  I  have  grown 
Achimenes  for  twenty  seasons  since  and  have  had  unlimited 
supplies  of  tubers,  but  I  have  never  had  such  fine  masses  as 
from  the  first  "  small  beginning  "  alluded  to.  Tubers,  soil, 
means,  conveniences  cannot  compensate  for  anxious,  solicitous, 
personal  care  in  the  cultivation  of  these  or  any  other  family  of 
plants.  Those  cultivators  who  succeed  the  best  do  not  simply 
give  orders  and  leave  someone  else  to  attend  to  the  plants. 
It  is  not  by  that  system  that  Mr.  Baines  succeeded,  nor  is  it 
by  following  out  the  same  system  that  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  other  cultivators  so  often  head  the  Usts  at  exhibitions. 
No  :  the  winning  men  are  the  working  men,  as  many  examples 
prove  ;  and  it  was  by  simply  working  harder,  paying  closer 
and  more  thoughtful  attention  than  usual  to  my  small  but 
precious  stock  of  Achimenes,  that  they  increased  to  such  large 
dimensions. 

When  an  article  is  plentiful  it  appears  to  lose  value  and 
does  not  receive  that  care  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitle 
it.  When  we  have  plenty  of  Achimenes  tubers  we  are  apt  to 
"take  things  easy,"  feeling  a  sort  of  self-satisfied  consciousness 
that  "  that  crop  is  at  any  rate  safe."  But  we  forget  that  it  is 
on  us  as  the  cultivators  and  not  on  the  numbers  of  the  plants 
that  success  depends.  We  have  plenty  of  tubers  and  we  use 
them  freely,  sowing  them  almost  like  sowing  seeds.  We  know 
that  Achimenes  start  well  in  peat,  therefore  peat  is  used ; 
but  although  the  plants  start  well  in  peat  they  do  not  always 
finish  well  in  it,  and  hence  it  is  that  failures  are  common 
when  tubers  are  plentiful — they  are  lavishly  placed  in  soil  that 
lacks  sustaining  power  ;  twenty  plants  are  perhaps  raised  in  a 
pot  that  does  not  contain  food  for  half  the  number,  and  a 
good  beginning  results  in  a  bad  ending.  Achimenes,  like  most 
other  plants  having  fine  hair-like  roots,  start  well  in  peat ;  but 
when  a  large  number  of  plants  are  placed  in  one  pot — and  the 
plan  is  an  excellent  one — the  peat  alone  will  not  sustain  them 
throughout  their  season  of  growth.  Beneath  the  peat  should 
be  placed  soil  richer  in  plant-food  than  peat,  and  more  lasting 
in  its  character. 

In  potting  the  tubers  when  they  are  plentiful  a  mistake  is 
often  made  in  filling  the  pots  too  full  of  soil.  That  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  many,  if  not 
of  most,  failures  in  plant  culture.  A  first-class  plant-grower 
never  makes  a  mistake  of  that  kind.  He  provides  his  plants 
with  soil,  and  also  provides  the  means  of  keeping  that  soil 
replenished  with  food  for  his  plants,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
when  the  pots  are  filled  too  lull  of  soil.  Before  plants  can 
have  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  a  liquid  state  space  must  be 
afforded  to  hold  the  hquid.  Achimenes  when  in  free  growth 
require  much  water,  and  frequently  need  more  than  they 
receive,  simply  because  an  inadequate  amount  of  water-hold- 
ing space  is  provided  at  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Therefore 
when  many  tubers  are  potted  in  one,  and  possibly  the  bloom- 
ing pot,  let  the  drainage  be  ample,  the  soil  rich  and  rough  at 
the  bottom,  the  surface  light,  and  the  pots  not  filled — if  large, 
to  within  2  inches  of  their  rims.  If  that  plan  is  adopted  too 
many  tubers  will  not  spoil  the  plants  ;  but  if  it  is  not  adopted 
—if  the  pots  are  filled  quite  full  of  light  soil  only— then  the 
plants  cannot  receive  the  support  which  they  need,  and  plenty 
(as  is  too  commonly  the  case),  ends  in  comparative  failure.^ 

Besides  being  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  of  various 
sizes,  Achimenes  are  amongst  the  finest  of  basket  plants. 
Baskets  lined  with  moss  and  filled  with  suitable  soil  may  be 
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planted  with  tubers  all  roand,  and  if  the  baskets  are  placed 
in  a  proper  temperature  and  are  carefully  watered  they  will 
in  a  few  months  be  perfect  balls  of  flowers.  White,  mauve, 
and  pink  varieties,  planted  in  mixture,  have  a  charming 
effect. 

A  few  of  the  best  sorts  of  Achimenes  are  Longiflora  major, 
Longiflora  alba,  Stella,  Williamsii,  Advance,  Dazzle,  Am- 
broise  Verschaffelt,  Dr.  Hogg,  Carminata  elegans.  Eclipse, 
Margaretta,  Pink  Perfection,  Sir  Treherne  Thomas,  Purpurea 
elegans.  Scarlet  Perfection,  Sparkler,  and  Aurora.  The  above 
are  moderate  in  price,  and  if  well  cultivated  will  add  more  to 
the  adornment  of  the  conservatory  than  almost  any  other 
sommer  and  autumn-flowering  plants. — A  Scbket  Gaedekee. 


PLANTING-OUT  CLIMBING  KOSES   IN 
GREENHOUSES. 

There  are  very  few  greenhouse  climbers  more  attractive 
when  in  bloom  than  a  healthy  well-blossomed  Eose.  However 
beautiful  Eoses  may  be  in  pots,  there  is  no  way  they  look  so 
well  or  do  better  than  when  planted-out  and  allowed  to  ramble 
about  in  a  semi-natural  manner.  What  clusters  of  blooms  they 
do  produce  then !  and  the  substance  is  generally  quite  equal  to 
their  numbers. 

In  small  houses  where  there  are  no  centre  bed  the  Eoses 
jnust  be  planted  at  the  end  or  under  the  side  shelves.  They 
do  not  require  a  very  large  space  for  their  roots,  but  what  is 
allowed  them  must  be  well  prepared.  The  space  for  each  Eose 
root  should  not  be  much  less  than  a  yard  all  ways.  The 
bottom,  before  the  soil  is  placed  there,  should  be  made  so  that 
the  superfluous  water  can  pass  away  freely,  and  above  all 
things  the  soU  should  be  of  a  substantial  description.  Heavy 
loam  approaching  to  clay  well  mixed  with  old  cow  dung  is 
an  excellent  compost.  In  fiUing  this  in  it  should  be  thoroughly 
trodden  from  the  bottom  upwards.  The  plants  generally  do 
best  when  they  are  planted  young,  but  old  plants  in  pots  may 
be  shifted  also  with  a  little  extra  attention. 

From  what  has  lately  been  said  in  your  pages  pro  and  con.  on 
the  various  roots  your  readers  may  take  their  inferences  and 
act  accordingly.  For  most  climbing  Eoses  I  prefer  the  Manetti. 
When  the  Eoses  have  been  growing  in  pots  previously  they 
may  be  planted  out  at  any  time  of  the  season.  If  in  full  leaf 
the  roots  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  but  they  soon  recover 
the  change  if  carefully  planted  and  well  watered.  Whatever 
size  the  plants  may  be  they  should  in  the  following  pruning 
be  closely  cut. 

PUlar  or  rafter  Eoses  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
naked  near  the  bottom,  and  they  have  always  an  inclination  to 
irush  up  at  first  unless  well  restricted.  As  the  plants  become 
older  they  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  old  wood  if  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  well-being  of  other  inmates.  When  the  young 
growths  can  be  allowed  to  hang  as  they  grow  until  they  bloom 
the  effect  is  much  finer  than  when  twisted  and  tied-up.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  on  pillars  and  rafters.  When  the 
plants  cover  a  large  space  on  the  roof  the  young  growths 
generally  incline  towards  the  glass,  and  to  see  and  have  the 
blooms  in  good  form  the  shoots  must  be  tied  down  in  as  neat 
a  manner  as  possible.  It  is  difficuU  to  say  whether  some 
Eoses  look  finest  round  a  pillar,  up  a  rafter,  or  covering  a  large 
Bpace  on  the  roof.  For  quantity  of  bloom  with  moat  subjects 
the  latter  mode  is  vastly  the  best,  but  not  the  neatest.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  climbing  Eoses  produce  plenty  of  wood,  and 
being  very  tractable  they  may  be  trained  according  to  the 
space  there  is  at  command. 

Generously-treated  planted-out  Roses  in  greenhouses  are  not 
very  liable  to  be  badly  affected  with  mildew  or  insects.  Green 
fly  is  about  the  most  troublesome,  and  it  is  easily  destroyed 
either  by  syringing  the  leaves  with  water  mixed  with  a  little 
tobacco  juice,  or  fumigating.  The  trees  should  always  be  exa- 
mined and  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  blooms  begin  to  open, 
as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cleanse  them  afterwards  without  doing 
mischief. 

Before  the  blooms  open,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
formed,  plenty  of  manure  water  is  of  great  assistance  in  swell- 
ing the  blooms.  After  the  second  year  a  rich  surface-dressing 
should  be  given  annually.  At  pruning  time  all  ties  should  be 
loosened,  and  the  wood  and  everything  about  it  washed  and 
made  thoroughly  clean.  When  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  crowded.  Apart 
from  the  pruning  before  growth  begins,  shoots  which  are  very 
strong  and  unfruitful-looking  should  be  cut  closely  back  or 
removed  altogether.    A  few  extra  blooms  may  be  obtained  for 


a  short  time  by  a  great  pressure  of  wood,  but  overcrowding 
ultimately  is  ruinous. 

One  of  the  very  finest  Bcandent  Eoses  for  any  position,  and 
a  favourite  of  mine,  is  Marechal  Niel.  An  amateur  friend  who 
devotes  a  small  house  12  feet  by  8  feet  to  this  variety,  has  at 
the  present  time  a  thousand  blooms  and  buds  on  a  single  plant 
in  this  little  space.  Last  year  there  were  more  wood  and  fewer 
blooms  on  it.  In  the  autumn  more  than  half  the  wood  was 
cut  out,  the  ordinary  thick  not  over-old  wood  being  left,  and 
now  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  This  Rose  seems  to  do 
well  under  either  good  or  bad  treatment.  I  know  a  person 
who  is  cutting  splendid  blooms  of  it  now  from  a  plant  that 
has  had  no  attention  whatever  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
The  blooms  have  a  pendulous  habit,  and  they  are  alike  useful  for 
button-holes  or  vases.  They  will  open  during  the  end  of  March 
in  any  house  without  artificial  heat,  and  continue  throughout 
April  and  part  of  May,  when  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  there 
will  be  no  more  blooms  until  the  following  spring. 

For  continuous  flowering,  that  other  excellent  climbing 
Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  superior  to  the  Marechal.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  comes  in  a  little  later  and  blooms  equally  as  freely  as 
Maruchal  Niel.  The  half-open  flowers  of  climbing  Devoniensis 
are  beautiful  in  their  form  and  purity,  and  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  bouquets,  but  for  general  blooming  the  variety  is 
not  worth  the  space  it  has  a  determination  to  occupy  under 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  circumstances.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  even  decent-like  bloom,  a  small  cluster  of  buds  here  and 
there  being  its  entire  produce.  It  is  not  a  Rose  for  indoors, 
nor  out  either  if  space  is  scarce. 

Other  good  climbing  Roses  which  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
repaying  any  attention  which  may  be  given  them  are  Cloth  of 
Gold,  generally  shy  in  blooming  in  the  open  air,  but  fine  under 
glass;  Belle  Lyonuaise,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Ophelia, 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Le  Nankin,  Madame 
Jules  Margottin,  all  Tea-scented ;  and  Triomphe  de  Eennes, 
Cffine  Forestier,  and  Solfaterre,  Noisettes. — J.  Mdib. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUEBAN  GAEDENING. 

HiKDENiNG-OFF  bedding  plants  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
prominent  matters  for  villa  gardeners  to  consider  now.  It  is 
not  of  so  much  importanco  tliat  plants  be  removed  into  cooler 
quarters  as  it  is  that  they  be  protected  when  they  are  there, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  receive  a  check  but  still 
make  the  desired  progress  in  the  short  time  between  now  and 
planting  out. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  such  as  Tom  Thumb  and  other 
plain  and  zonal-leaved  Geraniums  be  placed  in  earth  pits,  or 
trenches  just  dug  out  deep  enough  to  shelter  them  from  cutting 
winds,  as  these  affect  them  as  much  as  anything  after  being 
nursed-up  under  a  more  secure  covering.  Poles  laid  across 
these  trenches  at  intervals,  and  just  high  enough  to  clear  the 
leaves,  will  support  the  covering,  which  must  be  used  every 
night,  for  although  the  weather  is  now  fine  and  warm  it  is  most 
likely  to  very  suddenly  turn  cold  again.  The  bottom  of  the 
trenches  should  be  well  covered  with  ashes  to  prevent  worms 
from  entering  the  pots. 

Other  plants  may  be  placed  on  a  warm  border  or  under  a  wall, 
where  they  must  be  similarly  protected.  Of  course  if  there  are 
plenty  of  frames  to  spare  there  is  no  need  of  all  this  labour, 
because  the  lights  can  be  thrown  off  when  required,  and  if 
necessary  the  frame  hoisted  on  bricks  to  admit  air  underneath. 
In  such  a  frame  the  plants  can  remain  till  they  are  planted  in 
the  beds.  The  variegated  sorts  and  the  choice  tricolors  must  not 
on  any  account  be  exposed  too  much  yet,  but  if  possible  be 
kept  growing,  as  they  seldom  become  too  large  by  bedding-out 
time. 

All  spring-struck  plants  must  be  kept  growing;  but  some  of 
the  Verbenas,  such  as  meliudres  and  pulchellum,  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  out  with  Geraniums.  Alternantheras,  Helio- 
tropes, Iresines,  Lobelias,  and  similar  plants  must  all  be  wotked- 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  shifted  about  in  different  places  most 
conducive  to  their  health.  Stocks,  Asters,  Perilla,  Zinnias,  and 
Phlox  Drummondii  all  should  be  pricked-out  in  boxes  or  earth 
beds,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  make  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy. 

Habdy  Feekery. — This  ornamental  place  must  now  be  at- 
tended to— that  is,  aU  the  dead  fronds  and  other  rubbish  that 
have  accumulated  most  be  carefully  cleared  off,  so  as  to  allow 
the  young  fronds  to  come  up.  Watch  often  for  snails  that  eat  the 
most  delicate  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  most  weakly  plants  should 
have  special  care,  or  they  may  go  off.  A  top-dreBsing  of  peaty 
soil  would  benefit  the  Ferns,  previously  removing  a  portion  of  the 
old  surface  soil.  All  faulty  places  should  be  repaired  now  that 
it  can  be  done  easily.  In  making  one  of  these  ferneries  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  only  a  shallow  Boil  is  required ;  for  although 
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a  Fern  may  be  placed  in  a  narrow  crevice,  the  roots  often  ran 
deep  in  such  places,  therefore  provide  a  good  doptn  of  soil  and 
plenty  of  drainage. 

Fbdit  G.vbden. — I  do  not  find  much  inj  ary  done  to  the  blossom 
abont  Maidatone  by  the  severe  weather,  though  there  are  com- 
plaints in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  Pear  bloom  hag 
been  cat  severely.  We  have  around  ns  a  capital  show  for  fruit. 
Gooseberries  are  set  freely  and  are  swelling-off  well.  Among 
Apples  there  is  a  good  show,  but  the  blossom  is  not  out  yet. 
The  protection  has  not  yet  been  taken  from  the  Peach  trees, 
the  young  fruit  jaat  set  is  too  tender  for  fall  expoaare.  One 
turn  at  disbudding  has  helped  the  young  growth  a  little,  but  I 
perceive  that  before  many  days  the  trees  must  all  be  well 
syringed  from  the  garden  engine,  as  green  fly  is  coming  fast, 
and  this  with  the  cold  nights  makes  the  leaves  curl  and  become 
blotchy.  Where  the  young  leaves  have  been  exposed  they  have 
turned  brown  with  the  cold,  but  warm  nights  will  soon  alter 
that. — THOM.is  Record. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HABDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Last  week  we  had  to  write  of  wintry  weather,  and  the  fair 
prospects  of  good  crops  of  hardy  fruits  were  much  endangered 
by  the  frost-winds.  On  examining  the  trees,  however,  this 
week  the  blossoms  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much.  Pear 
and  Plum  trees  were  in  full  flower,  and  the  temperature  fell  to 
27'^  Fahr.,  or  5?  of  frost;  the  same  night  one-third  of  an  inch  of 
sleet  and  snow  fell  with  an  east  wind.  This  seemed  sufficient  to 
cause  grave  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  expanded  blossoms. 
Apple  trees  are  not  yet  in  blossom,  but  nearly  all  the  Cherry 
trees  are  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness.  At  present  the  weather  is 
all  that  can  be  desired — occasional  showers  and  drying  winds, 
with  a  night  temperature  ranging  between  40°  and  45°. 

As  the  usual  work  is  well  forward,  the  Dutch  hoe  has  been 
kept  at  work  amongst  aU  sorts  of  trees  and  berry-bearing  bushes. 
Many  persons  have  a  notion  that  the  hoe  ia  only  required  when 
weeds  are  abandant,  and  some  "workmen  will  not  trouble  to  stir 
the  ground  except  where  weeds  are  seen.  The  hoe  should  be 
worked  carefully  over  every  part  of  the  ground,  so  that  all  in- 
cipient weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  surface  loosened. 

Trees  that  have  been  grafted  should  be  attended  to;  the  clay 
is  apt  to  crack  and  admit  air  to  the  point  of  union.  If  this  is 
so  the  cracks  should  be  filled-up  with  a  little  moist  clay.  We 
grafted  Pear  and  Apple  trees  this  year,  and  the  clay  was  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  hay  out  finely  in  a  chaff-cutter,  and  although 
the  weather  has  been  dry  since  there  has  been  no  cracking  of 
the  grafting  clay. 

Wall  trees  will  also  require  attention.  Apricots  may  now  be 
thinned,  removing  the  smallest  fruit  and  such  as  may  be  in  a 
position  where  it  cannot  swell  well.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
may  be  disbudded.  The  earlier  that  this  operation  is  performed 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  trees.  When  the  growths  are  much 
advanced  the  trees  receive  a  check  unless  the  shoots  are 
thinned-out  by  degrees.  If  disbudding  is  done  at  the  time  the 
fruit  seta  nearly  all  the  superfluous  buds  may  be  removed. 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  Peach  aphis  ia  to  be  seen  on  the  young 
growths  ;  but  whether  it  is  discernible  or  not,  the  trees  should 
be  well  syringed  with  soapy  water.  It  will  have  a  better  effect 
if  a  little  tobacco  liquor  is  mixed  with  it.  Last  year  our  Bed 
Currant  bushes  were  much  injured  by  the  attacks  of  green  fly. 
It  was  too  late  to  syringe  them  after  it  was  observed,  and  being 
bnay  with  other  work  at  the  time  the  insects  increased  rapidly. 
Should  the  aphis  appear  this  year  the  bushes  will  be  syringed 
with  the  same  water  as  has  been  recommended  for  Peach  trees. 
The  careful  cultivator  if  he  can  spare  the  time  should  look  over 
his  trees  and  bushes  every  day  at  this  season,  and  wherever 
insect  pests  appear  they  should  at  once  bo  destroyed.  The 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  the  larvaa  of  the  lackey  moth  will 
soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  at  work  in  their  several  voca- 
tions. It  ia  not  only  much  better  to  destroy  them  in  their  early 
stages,  but  it  is  much  easier. 

Plants  of  Black  Prince  or  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  that 
have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  in  pota  may,  if  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally inured  to  the  cold,  now  be  planted  out  on  a  piece  of  pre- 
pared ground.  The  plants  will  in  all  probability  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  in  autumn. 

ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

The  trees  have  grown  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  them,  and 
as  the  young  growths  have  made  good  progress  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  atop  them  well  back  at  once.  We  have  looked  over  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  as  many  of  them  were  infested  with 
brown  scale.  Where  it  was  observed  it  was  removed  by  hand, 
and  the  place  washed  with  strong  soapy  water.  There  ia  no 
appearance  of  aphis  on  any  of  the  trees.  Should  it  bo  detected 
the  house  will  bo  promptly  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke. 
There  is  a  double  row  of  Strawberry  plants  on  shelves  all  round 
the  honBe;   bat  the  plants  require  to  be  thimied  oat  at  this 


season,  otherwise  they  become  drawn.    The  plants  are  mach 
injured  if  they  are  crowded  too  closely  together  on  the  shelves. 

VINERIES. 

Fot  Vines. — It  is  now  a  critical  time  with  these,  for  if  they 
receive  a  check  at  this  season  they  may  not  recover  again.  They 
muat  be  repotted  into  larger  pots  aa  soon  as  they  require  it,  and 
the  potting  must  be  done  in  a  careful  manner.  Good  turfy  loam, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  liberal  portion  of  crushed  bones,  ia 
as  good  a  material  as  can  be  obtained  for  them.  The  drainage 
should  be  placed  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  oyer 
that  the  fibrous  loam  free  from  mould.  We  are  careful  with 
all  the  repottings  as  to  tho  drainage ;  but  when  the  Vines  are 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  it  is  quite  necessary  that  great  care 
should  be  exerciaed,  as  if  the  drainage  is  choked  the  Grapes 
will  not  finish  off  well.  We  have  had  fruiting  Vines  from  the 
nursery,  and  the  canes  looked  very  well  and  seemed  all  right 
for  a  crop  the  following  season,  but  on  examining  the  drainage 
we  have  found  three  or  four  large  pieces  of  tile  thrown  in  care- 
lessly, so  that  the  compost  had  become  mixed  with  them,  and 
the  free  outlet  of  water  was  impossible.  A  large  piece  of  broken 
pot  should  be  placed  over  tho  drainage  hole  to  leave  a  holloyv 
space ;  a  few  more  large  pieces  muat  be  placed  carefully  oyer  it 
by  hand,  with  the  concave  side  under;  over  these  smaller  pieces 
should  be  fiUed-in  suflioiently  to  form  a  level  surface.  This  is 
in  order  that  the  compost  may  be  drained  equally.  The  crocks 
may,  and  are  ofttimes,  put  in  ao  that  one  aide  of  the  pot  is  well 
drained  and  the  other  not  at  all — so  that  one  side  ia  full  of 
healthy  roots  while  the  other  side  is  sodden.  After  the  Vino 
has  filled  its  fruiting  pot  with  roots  it  may  require  water  twice 
daily.     Syringe  freely  to  keep  off  red  spider. 

There  ia  not  much  work  required  in  early  vineries.  The 
stoning  period  seems  to  be  safely  past,  and  the  fruit  has  taken  its 
second  swelling.  At  this  time  the  borders  have  a  good  soaking 
with  manure  water  to  carry  the  Vines  over  the  period  from  the 
time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  until  they  are  all  cut.  Many 
Grape-growers  maintain  a  very  dry  atmosphere  in  their  vineries 
during  the  coioit?-J«7  period;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  BlackHam- 
burgh  Grapes  will  colour  better  in  a  moderately  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  bunches  are  better  if  they  are  fairly  well  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Muscats,  on  the  other  hand,  colour  better  and 
take  on  that  fine  golden  colour  so  much  apiJreciated  if  the 
bunches  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  little  air  should  be  admitted 
at  night,  as  well  as  affording  free  ventilation  by  day. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

This  is  a  busy  time  for  the  florist.  The  Auriculas  are  now  in 
perfection,  and  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  is  to  keep  them  in 
flower  for  as  long  a  period  as  poasible.  Our  plants  have  all  been 
removed  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall  from  the  exposed  part  of  the 
garden  where  they  were  wintered,  and  where  they  remained 
until  the  flower  trusses  were  partly  opened.  Here  they  have  no 
morning  sun,  and  the  solar  rays  do  not  touch  the  frames  until 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  ia  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  if 
the  sun  is  bright  from  that  time  until  five,  when  the  shades 
and— if  the  air  is  calm— the  lights  also  are  removed.  To  keep 
Auriculas  healthy  they  must  have  a  goodly  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  old  growers  and  many  of  the  modern  growers  do  not  tie  the 
trusses  up ;  some  varieties  do  not  reqiiire  it,  but  others  are  apt 
to  fall  over,  and  a  alight  stick  keeps  the  truss  upright.  Plants 
that  have  finished  flowering  should  be  removed  to  a  frame 
where  they  can  be  more  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air  than  are 
the  plants  in  flower.  The  plants  ought  not  to  be  crowded  closely 
together  at  this  time. 

Tulips  are  still  much  neglected,  but  those  who  do  grow  them 
will  be  very  anxious  at  this  time  as  the  flowers  will  soon  be 
open.  Border  Tulips  are  usually  left  to  chance,  but  choice 
varieties  in  the  beds  must  be  protected  from  frosts  by  canvas 
coverings.  Sunshine  and  driving  rains,  even  high  winds,  injure 
the  bloom  very  much.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  the  cover- 
ings must  be  removed. 

Pinks  in  beds  also  require  a  little  attention  ;  the  flower  stalks 
are  considerably  advanced  and  require  to  be  supported  with  neat 
sticks.  The  beds  of  course  are  atirred  on  the  surface  and  all 
weeds  removed.  If  dry  weather  continue  we  shall  dress  the 
surface  with  decayed  manure  and  also  water  the  plants.  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  have  all  been  repotted.  It  would  be  better 
to  turn  the  plants  quite  out  into  the  open  ground  if  the  weather 
should  continue  favourable ;  but  aa  the  plants  are  in  frames  they 
will  remain  there  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  The  frames  have 
been  fumigated  to  destroy  green  fly. 

If  all  the  Hollyhocks  have  not  been  planted  out  they  ought  to 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Unlike  the  Dahlia  they  do  not  suffer 
from  frost,  but  if  the  plants  have  been  propagated  in  hotbeds 
they  ought  to  be  gradually  inured  to  the  cold  before  they  are 
planted  out.  If  sufficient  stock  of  Dahlias  have  not  yet  been 
propagated  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
thumb  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  As 
soon  as  they  are  rooted  repot,  still  keeping  them  in  the  heat  to 
forward  them  for  planting-out  about  the  end  of  May.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  deeply  trenched  and  highly  manured  to 
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fprow  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  -well,  for  the  plants  are  gross 
jfeeders. 

All  the  hardiest  of  our  bedding  plants  have  been  placed  in 
turf  pits,  and  the  more  tender  subjects  are  in  a  low  heated  pit, 
■where  the  lights  can  be  removed  in  fine  weather,  but  where  the 
plants  need  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  night  temperature 
than  45°. 

Half-hardy  annuals  were  sown  in  frames.  The  seeds  have 
now  vegetated,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready  they  will  be 
pricked-out  into  boxes,  where  they  will  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air,  and  when  large  enough  will  be  planted  where  they 
are  intended  to  bloom.  We  grow  a  few  of  the  Rhodanthes, 
double  Portulaccas,  &c.,  in  pots,  and  find  them  very  useful  in 
the  greenhouse. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Secbetaries  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  ua  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

ALEXiNDRA  Palace.    Flowers,  May  5th  and  6th.    Roses,  Jnlv  7feh  and  8th. 
Glasgow.    May  10th,  and  September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Doughall, 

167,  Canning  Street,  Sec. 
Westminster  Aquarium.      May  10th  and  Hth,  Maj  SOth  and  Slat,  July 

5th  and  6th. 
Crystal  Palace.    Flower,  May  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  June  16th  and  17th. 
TrrEETON.    May  24th  and  25th.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Undebcliff.    May  Slet.    Mr.  T.  H.  Cloagh,  Hon.  Sec. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    June  Dth,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

39,  York  Street.  Sec. 
South  Essex  (Leyton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Cox,    Wilmot   Road, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Edinburgh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  "Welsh 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  Sec. 
Coventry.    June  19th.    Mr.  T.  WUson,  S,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted.  Rockstow,  Maid- 
atone  Sec. 
Tabeham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  2l8t.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spaldino.    June  2lBt  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).    June  23rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Eeigate  (Roses).     June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Burton-upon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
liEEDs.    June  28th,  29th,  and  SOth.     Mr.  Jamea  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Heeefobd).    Rosea.    June  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credenhill,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).    June  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Baily  Hon.  Sec. 
WiSEEACH  (Roses).    June  29th.     Mr.  C.  Parker,  Hon.  Sec. 
OxFOED  (Roses).    June  SOth.    Mr.  C.  R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham  (Roses).    July  let.    Rev.  A.  Cheales  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees, 
Maesden-.    July  1st.    Mr.  J.  H.  EdmondaoD,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  July  5th  and  September  13th. 
SouTHPORT.    July  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec, 
Newark  (Roses).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney.  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU,  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  12th  and  13th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages,  Hon.  Sec. 
SiLMARNocK.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street.  Sec. 
ToNERiDGE.     July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
Wrexham.    July  2oth.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Eeadikgley.    July  26th  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Burleywood,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rawtenstall  (Rosekdale).  August  4th  and  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec. 
Taunton   Deane.     August  10th,     Mr.  F.   H.  WoodJorde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Clay  Cross.  August  15th.   Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  ChesterBeld,  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewseury.    AuRust  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mirfxeld  Horticc  ltural.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Rushforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  22nd.    Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Eaclid  Crescent,  Seo. 


TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  '^.—Catalogue 
of  New  Boses,  Geraniums,  Phloxes,  d-c. 

Charles  Turner,  Eoyal  Nurseries,  Slough.—  Catalogue  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants^  Florists'  Flowers;  Bases,  Sc. 

L.  B,  Case,  Richmond,  IxidiskJia,.^Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to   *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'The  Publisher."     Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.   We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  eubjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Books    (Fanny  Fern).— Hen slow's    "Dictionary    of    Botanical    Terms," 
pabliahed   by  Messrs.   Groombridge.      (Subscriber).— hoa^oa's   edition   of 


"  Repton  on  Landscape  Gardening."  We  know  of  no  work  devoted  to  the 
forming  of  a  rockery.  There  are  two  chapters  on  the  subject  in  *'  Loudon's 
Encyclopadia  of  Gardening." 

"Wild  Flowers  (Miss  C.)— We  cannot  answer  your  queries.  The  work 
will  be  continued  until  all  the  native  flowering  plants  are  porcraited. 

Management  of  Vines  (F.  C.  H.).— It  will  be  no  advantage  to  train  the 
leaders  down  the  back  wall.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  leavei  and  growthe 
that  can  be  produced  in  a  given  space  that  is  desirable  if  they  canuot  be  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air.  You  will  be  successful  so  long  as  you  act  on  the 
principle  of  producing  stout  wood  and  good  foliage,  maturing  the  growth, 
and  keeping  the  leaves  free  from  mildew  and  insect  pests.  A  mode  of  culture 
which  is  probably  applicable  to  your  Vines  is  referred  to  by  "  G.  W.  Y."  in 
this  week's  Journal. 

CcxTURE  OF  Peristeria  elata  (W.  P.). — The  potting  material  shoDld 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  fibrous  loam,  one-third  of  peat  and  leaf  sol.,  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  sand  if  necessary.  The  plant  requires  a  good-sized 
pot,  which  should  be  lialf-fiUed  with  clean  drainage.  When  in  growth  the 
plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  but  when  growth  is 
completed  a  good  season  of  rest  is  necessary.  It  requires  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  from  55- to  60-,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  when  in  growth.  It 
throws  up  its  flower  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the  pseadobuibs  from  July  to 
September. 

Growing  Cocumbers  in  a  Greenhousb  (A  New  Subscriber).— V!e  pre- 
enme  the  box  is  well  drained — i.e.,  has  a  number  of  holes  in  its  bottom  to 
let  out  water.  At  the  bottom  you  will  need  s:'me  rough  crocks,  placing  a 
large  one  over  each  hole,  aod  over  it  3  inches  in  thickness  of  similar  crocks, 
with  an  inch  thickness  of  smaller-sized  particles,  and  over  that  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost.  The  box  should  be 
filled  with  good  turfy  loam,  with  an  addition  of  a  fourth  part  of  decayed 
manure,  or  ordinary  garden  soU  may  be  used  mixed  with  dung,  but  ia  not  BO 
good  as  turfy  loam.  When  the  plants  are  in  bearing,  liquid  manuie  may  be 
given  at  every  alternate  watering.  You  will  not  have  space  for  any  hot  dang 
in  the  box,  nor  is  it  necessary. 

Cyclamen  Culture  (ffusfcrn).— Cyclamens  have  not  done  well  this  season. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  position  near  the  glass  until  the  close  of  May  or  early 
in  June,  and  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  plant  them  in  the 
open  border,  or  keep  them  during  summer  in  a  cold  frama.  In  August  pot 
the  plants,  placing  them  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  close  of  September,  when  they  should  ba  removed  to  a  shelf  in  a 
greenhouse. 

Sowing  ArcrsA  Berries  (Scyhor). — Sow  them  at  once  in  a  sheltered 
situation  outdoors,  cDvering  the  berries  about  three-quarters  to  an  inch  deep, 
and  they  will  vegetate  in  about  seven  mouths;  or  the  seeds  may  ba  town  in 
the  two-light  pit,  mixing  with  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  an  equal  quantity  of 
loam,  which  will  be  the  best  place  for  them,  the  soil  bemg  ktpt  moist;  the 
young  plants  will  appear  in  autumn.  You  will  need  to  give  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  freely  during  summer,  the  lights  being  very  useful  in  severe 
weather  as  a  protection  for  the  plants,  and  in  very  severe  weather  you  may 
give  extra  protection  over  the  lights.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  outer 
skin  of  the  berries,  though  you  may  do  so  without  injury  to  the  seed.  In 
summer  admit  air  very  freely,  giving  the  plants  the  benefit  of  rains.  Yoa 
will  no  doubt  have  a  number  of  varieties. 

Lobelia  speciosa  FROii  Seed  (F.  J.).— We  practise  no  more  than  the 
usual  treatment  of  these  plants,  and  we  experience  none  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants  of  which  you  complain.  The  main  thing  is  to 
obtain  seed  of  a  good  strain,  for  in  some  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  colour 
and  in  habit  of  plant  as  to  have  a  bad  eflect.  Stop  the  plants  frequently 
before  planting  out,  so  as  to  have  them  well  furnished  and  compact  when 
growing  in  the  beds. 

Roses  in  Light  Soil  (Ide m).~Sa.lt  would  to  a  certain  extent  afford 
moisture,  but  we  should  not  apply  it  to  soil  for  Roses.  What  you  want  is 
moisture-retaining  substances,  as  clayey  marl,  mixed  with  the  soil,  strong 
loam,  and  cool  manure,  as  that  of  caw  dung.  Surface-dress  with  rich  com- 
post, and  apply  liquid  manure  liberally,  watering  overhead  frequently. 

Kiln  Dust  as  Manure  {Ignoramus).— It  is  the  dust  from  malt  kilns,  the 
refuse  that  falls  through  the  perforated  malt  floor  into  the  heating  chamber 
beneath. 

Cineraria  Seedlings  (C.  IfcC.).— The  flowers  are  well  formed,  and  the 
colours  very  bright,  but  no  one  can  form  a  judgment  of  their  merit  without 
seeing  the  plants  producing  them. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted  (3f.  D.).— They  are  attacked  by  a  parasitic 
fungus,  JEcidium  Geranii.  Pick  off  all  the  leaves  affected,  then  dust  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  After  a  few  days  the  sulphur  may  be  syringed  off.  To 
prevent  a  return  of  the  fungus  a  little  more  warmth,  more  ventilation,  and 
an  atmosphere  less  damp  should  be  provided. 

Ferns  (H.  E.  IT.).— We  cannot  name  Ferns  unless  the  fronds  sent  have 
spores  on  them. 

A  Removeable  Greenhouse  (J.  B.  C.).—To  enable  you  to  erect  a  green" 
house  which  you  can  move  at  the  end  of  your  lease,  you  must  have  two  wall- 
plates,  the  lower  one  fixed  to  the  brickwork,  and  the  upper  one  in  which  the 
superstructure  is  fixed  fastened  with  strong  screws  into  the  lower  one.  You 
can  then  draw  the  screws  and  remove  the  superstructure  at  any  time.  Yoa 
cannot  do  otherwise  so  as  to  have  a  secure  building. 

Bee-like  Insect  {C.  3/cC.).— The  insect  yon  have  sent  belongs  to  the  order 
of  two-wiuged  flies,  and  is  a  Bombylius.  The  proboscis  is  not  longer  than 
that  of  a  bee;  bat  it  is  not  capable  of  being  retracted  into  tho  mouth.  It  is 
not  a  common  species. — I.  0.  W. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Y.  8.  Jlf.).— The  Apple  called  Wax  Apple  is  quite  new 
to  us. 

Names  of  Plants  (Firk).—1,  Sparmannia  africana.  (O.  Davies), — 
1.  Cyperus  alternifoUus  variegatus;  2,  Nephrodium  Filii-foemina ;  3.  Pteris 
(Campteria)  sp. ;  4.  Lastrea  dilatata  ;  7,  Selaginella  ep.;  8,  Blechtum  boreale. 
We  do  not  name  more  than  six  plants  at  a  time.  (E.  H.  B.).— Apparently  a 
Davallia  (D,  cinariensis  ?).  (IF.  £.).— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  name  your 
Orchid  from  specimens  sent.  (Mr.  Dyson). —  Apparently  Polypodinm  Dry- 
opterip,  but  the  specimen  is  very  immature,  (fl.  W.,  Belvid^Tei. — Magnolia 
conspicua.  (Subscribtr). — We  cannot  identify  from  such  scraps.  Cones  of 
Conifers  and  flowers  from  flowering  plants  are  needed.  {Mrs.  H.). — 1,  Nar- 
cissus incomparabilis;  2,  N.  aurantius  fl -pleno  ;  3,  N.  odoratus  fi-pleno; 
4,  N.  peeudo-Narcissus  ;  5,  A  hybrid  between  N.  incomparabilis  and  psendo- 
Narcifisus;  6,  Apparently  Arabis  Tttrritis,  but  the  specimen  is  somewhat  im- 
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matnre.    {A.  G.  ^.).— Athyrium  Filix-fffniinfl.    [A.  Patcrson). — 1,  Aspidlum 
angalaro ;  2,  Kot  in  fruit ;  3,  Pteria  longifolia  :  4  and  5,  PeUaea  liastata. 


POULTRY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIGLE, 


THE  CHICKEN   SEASON. 

■We  are  very  near  to  May-day  now,  and  by  this  time  we  shonlJ 
be  able  to  speak  abont  the  chicken  season,  whether  it  has  been  a 
good  one  or  no,  and  in  what  quantity  chickens  are  to  be  found. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  very  good  news  to  write.  The 
long  winter  seems  to  linger  with  us  even  now,  and  the  broods 
have  fared  but  badly.  The  new  year  opened  satiBfactorily,  and 
those  who  had  some  chickens  out  early  in  January  are  the  best 
off,  for  after  then  came  snows,  and  frosts,  and  winds,  and  cold 
rains,  all  jostling  one  another  to  see  which  could  come  the 
fastest  and  do  the  most  harm,  and  consequently  chickens  died  in 
the  shells,  or  struggled  into  life  and  out  of  it  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Then  came  the  most  unsatiefactory  of  all  calamities 
— clear  eggs.  Nests  after  nests  of  eggs  were  thrown  away  all 
over  the  country,  because  they  were  not  fertile  ;  and  then 
followed  the  scarcity  of  broody  hens.  We  never  knew  them  so 
scarce  as  in  this  year,  and  we  positively  could  not  get  our  own  to 
Bit.  They  would  lay  and  then  leave  off,  and  never  become  broody 
at  all ;  and  all  through  February  there  were  some  who  fared 
even  still  worse,  for  they  could  not  obtain  eggs  from  their  best 
birds.  It  certainly  has  been  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  birds  this 
spring  run  straight  from  their  houses  when  let  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  corner  of  their  run,  which  they  had  found  from  experi- 
ence of  many  days  and  weeks  was  the  most  sheltered,  and  there 
they  would  crouch  all  the  day  long,  and  look  the  picture  of 
misery,  with  the  east  winds  blowing  upon  them.  In  the  face  of 
all  these  troubles  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  chickens  are  scarce 
and  small.  We  have  tried  to  have  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  a  few  yards  the  reports  are  satisfactory,  but  on 
the  whole  we  think  there  is  but  little  improvement  from  last 
year,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  being  so  black  and  unpre- 
cedented. We  glean  from  our  correspondents  that  there  are  a 
few  good  January  chickens  about,  but  that  February  and  March 
afford  but  a  miserable  average,  and  with  hardly  one  exception  we 
find  that  where  there  are  chickens  they  are  to  be  found  in  warm 
localities,  or  where  the  runs  are  very  sunny  and  well  sheltered 
with  high  hedges  or  walls. 

This  year  will,  we  think,  be  celebrated  above  all  others  for  the 
clear  eggs  and  the  ditliculty  to  get  hens  over  a  year  old  to  lay. 
The  utter  indifference  of  the  cocks  in  many  yards  to  every  single 
hen  in  his  run  is  remarkable,  consequently  egg-purchasers  have 
been  unusually  disappointed,  and  those  who  bought  cocks  or 
cockerels  last  year  for  breeding  from  again  write  back  that  they 
"  must  have  been  tampered  with."  Of  the  various  breeds  we 
find  that  Dorking  chickens  are  as  numerous  as  any,  for  we  hear 
of  many  yards  being  well  off  with  them  both  in  the  Coloured 
and  Silver-Greys.  Whites  seem  to  be  but  few,  but  we  have  often 
noticed  that  in  the  White  varieties,  especially  in  Dorkings  and 
Cochins,  the  per-centage  of  unfertilised  eggs  is  greater  than 
in  the  coloured  varieties  of  the  same  breeds.  Brahmas,  too, 
are  weak  for  Brahmas,  but  this  breed  is  so  enormously  culti- 
vated, and  has  so  many  friends,  that  chickens  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  abundance  somewhere  or  other.  Spanish  seem  to  be 
very  few,  and  French  not  so  good  as  usual.  We  know  of  yards 
which  in  other  years  had  Houdans  by  now  crowing  lustily,  but 
this  time  they  are  all  behind.  Still  we  do  not  fear  for  Houdans ; 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  have  so  many  admirers.  Cochins  we 
fear  are  not  plentiful.  They  came  so  nobly  out  of  the  187.^i  ordeal 
that  we  lament  it  the  more  if  the  report  is  true — that  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Of  them  Buffs  seem  most  numerous,  and 
we  hear  of  a  few  good  Blacks.  Whites,  we  are  afraid,  save  in  two 
or  three  places,  make  no  better  muster  than  in  last  year,  still 
we  hope  that  those  old  ladies  who  so  often  did  duty  for  their 
daughters  in  the  past  season  have  gone  to  a  better  land,  or  that 
time  has  dealt  less  kindly  with  them,  for  their  appearance  again 
would  be  indeed  monstroas.  Polands  seemed  to  have  done  as  well 
as  any  breed  until  lately,  when  the  Good  Friday  snow  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  for  many  broods,  and  left  colds,  and  roup, 
and  gapes  behind  where  it  did  not  entirely  destroy.  Game  we 
hope  have  done  better,  for  we  hear  of  breeders  bestirring  them- 
selves about  champion  cups,  which  looks  hopeful ;  still  our  letters 
tell  us  they  are  not  too  plentiful.  Of  the  less  cultivated  breeds 
which  go  into  the  variety  classes  we  have  had  but  little  news.  We 
know,  however,  of  several  good  broods  of  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
and  Silkies  in  various  places. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  letters  we  have  had.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  good  chickens  of  the  various  breeds  are 
not  to  be  found  in  many  places  and  in  good  numbers,  but  we 
believe  on  the  whole  that  it  has  been  a  very  bad  season,  and  that 
but  few  early  chickens  will  be  ready  for,  or  up  to  any  high 
standard,  at  our  summer  exhibitions.  We  would  urge,  then,  upon 
^ow  authorities  to  be  careful  how  they  embark  in  chicken 
classes  in  their  schedoies,  and  rather  allow  their  classes  to  be 


"  for  any  age,"  for  even  then  a  fair  pair  of  chickens  stands  more 
chance  of  a  prize  against  adult  birds  in  their  ragged  summer 
plumage.  We  speak  now,  of  course,  for  the  summer  shows,  as 
from  this  week  we  hope  chickens  will  hatch-out  better  and  grow 
np  strongly.  We  must  remember  that  many  a  May-hatched 
chicken  has  made  a  noted  winner,  and  so  it  is  not  too  late  to  be 
setting  eggs  now.  For  ourselves,  we  mean  to  go  on  setting  and 
hatching  all  we  can  up  to  the  end  of  June,  for  birds  hatched 
even  then  with  judicious  feeding  and  good  management  will 
grow  into  good  stock  birds,  and  many  of  them  be  quite  ready  for 
the  late  winter  shows ;  only  in  setting  eggs  during  the  coming 
weeks  we  should  as  much  as  possible  try  to  use  those  from  hens 
in  preference  to  those  from  pullets,  as  they  produce  stronger 
chickens  and  birds  which  feather  more  quickly,  and  so  come  to 
maturity  and  adult  plumage  earlier.  We  know  eggs  from  two- 
year  hens  have  been  very  few  this  season,  and  in  fact  wo  know 
of  Brahma,  Dorking,  and  Cochin  hens  which  np  to  last  week 
had  not  laid  an  egg  this  year ;  but  now,  however,  in  the  bright 
sunshiny  days  which  we  hope  are  before  us  these  hens  should  be 
laying  freelv,  and  we  would  collect  and  use  every  egg  from 
them.— W. 

POULTRY  AND   BIRD   NEWS. 

Eefekbing  to  this  column,  you  have  put  in  motion  that  which 
I  have  often  advocated — viz.,  a  column  in  which  those  who  de- 
light in  such  things  can  freely  communicate  with  each  other,  to 
their  mutual  amusement  and  sometimes  edification. 

I  was  lately  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  has  a  green- 
house divided  from  an  orchid  house  by  a  glass  partition  and 
door.  The  side  framework  of  the  door  is  covered  with  rugged 
bark.  It  yet  lacks  some  finishing ;  but  the  men  had  hardly  left 
their  work  before  a  pair  of  Robins  took  advantage  of  a  conve- 
nient place — a  sort  of  deep  cup  in  the  bark,  and  made  there  their 
nest.  Although  someone  has  been  at  work  or  visiting  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  they  have  carried  on  their  duty,  have  laid  and 
sat,  and  now  have  young.  Seated  in  the  greenhouse  with  a 
friend  last  week,  the  cock  perched  just  over  our  beads  and 
carolled  at  his  best.  I  was  then  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
history.  During  several  short  visits  to  the  place  in  the  course 
of  the  day  I  never  failed  to  see  the  old  bird  come  with  food  in 
his  beak  and  feed  the  young,  not  showing  the  least  fear.  In 
another  place  I  have  a  Robin's  nest  with  four  young.  My  grand- 
children look  at  them  whenever  they  pass  the  spot. 

I  was  struck  by  a  remark  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  nest  of  young  Thrushes  in  the  shrubbery;  they  were  her  espe- 
cial favourites.  They  had  been  seen  in  the  morning  and  were 
missed  at  midday.  Knowing  she  would  be  vexed,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  account  for  their  disappearance,  but  she  said  directly, 
"  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  about  them ;  they  are  old  enough  to 
leave  the  nest  and  have  done  so.  When  the  Blackbirds  were 
taken  last  year  the  old  birds  were  about  screaming  all  the  morn- 
ing, there  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day." — M.  G. 

It  is  a  week  since  I  heard  the  Nightingale  first  in  North  Hants, 
I  have  not  yet  heard  the  Cuckoo,  April  21st. — H.  S. 

Mr.  F.  Green,  writing  to  Nature  from  Cannes,  France,  states 
that  on  the  8th  inst.,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  he  heard  the 
Cuckoo  in  a  valley  amongst  mountains  sixteen  miles  to  the 
westward  of  that  place.  The  first  time  last  year  he  heard  it  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  was  on  the  10th  of  April.  April  16th 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  a  flight  of  about  half  a  dozen 
Swallows.  They  were  passing  over  his  garden  coming  from  the 
sea,  and  going  to  the  N.W.  The  nearest  land  to  the  S.E.  from 
Cannes  is  Corsica,  110  miles  away.  Last  year  the  first  flight  of 
Swallows  which  he  observed  at  Cannes  was  on  April  11th,  and 
on  the  same  day  he  heard  the  Nightingale  for  the  first  time  of 
the  season.  This  season  he  had  not  heard  the  Nightingale  on 
the  16th. 

When  attempting  to  breed  cage  birds  old  mortar  shonld  be 
broken  up  and  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  to  assist  the 
hen  in  shelling  her  eggs. 

The  habit  of  breaking  eggs,  to  which  cage  birds  are  sometimes 
addicted,  can  be  effectually  cured  by  putting  some  putrid  eggs — 
"stinkers"  they  are  called  by  the  fancy — in  the  cage  for  them 
to  pick  at. 

The  tail  of  the  Fantail  should  form  about  seven-eighths  of  a 
circle,  and  should  be  flat,  the  under  taU-coverts  smooth.  The 
carriage  is  a  thing  most  important.  The  fan  should  be  carried 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  middle  feathers  would  come  in  a  straight 
position  over  the  centre  of  the  feet,  and  touching  the  head,  and 
must  lean  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. — (American.) 

[We  invite  contributions  to  this  column. — Eos.] 


BIRMINGHAM  AGRICULTURAL    EXHIBITION 

SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  prize  hsts. 
The  most  important  change  in  the  potato  classes  wa3  the 
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disoontinnanoe  of  Mr.  George  Wise's  five-guinea  cap  for  eight 
specified  varieties  of  potatoes,  that  gentleman  giving  in  its  stead 
a  champion  cap  value  ten  guineas  to  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties  of 
potatoes,  twelve  tubers  of  each.  The  Society's  prizes  in  this 
class  are  also  increased  to  i'o,  .£3,  and  .£2.  The  class  set  apart 
for  the  Rector  of  Woodstock  potato  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Adkins  reported  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Poultry 
Committee  in  their  department.  In  the  classes  for  hens  only 
one  would  be  shown  in  future,  and  with  regard  to  the  Hamburgh 
and  Polish  fowls  the  old  and  young  birds  would  compete  sepa- 
rately. There  would  also  be  new  classes  for  Silkies,  Andalu- 
sians,  and  Leghorns.  A  guinea  sweepstake  for  the  best  Game 
cock  was  also  opened.  The  first  prizes  throughout  the  Pigeon 
classes  would  be  raised  from  30s.  to  i'2.  There  would  likewise 
be  new  classes  for  Dragoons  bred  in  1876  and  for  Dragoon  hens, 
also  for  young  Antwerps  and  Antwerp  hens.  Towards  the 
additional  money  given  in  prizes  a  few  members  of  the  Birming- 
ham Columbarian  Society,  who  are  interested  in  the  varieties 
specified,  had  promised  ten  guineas.  A  new  regulation  had 
also  been  decided  upon  with  regard  to  exhibitors.  In  the  future 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  would  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  poultry  upon  payment  of  8s.  per  pen  ;  one  ticket  of 
admission  being  given  for  each  four  pens  exhibited.  A  member 
of  the  Society  would  be  charged  £1 12s.  for  four  pens,  and  have 
six  tickets  of  admission.  The  object  of  the  Committee  was  to 
prevent  two  pens  of  good  birds  and  two  pens  of  bad  ones  being 
sent  in  order  that  exhibitors  might  obtain  in  tickets  the  amount 
of  their  entrance  fees. 

These  suggestions  were  unanimously  adopted. 


PIGEONS— OLD  AND  NEW  TYPES. 
Thinking  over  the  recent  p.aperB  in  our  Journal  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  some  of  our  pets,  caused  by  want  of  care, 
knowledge,  or  other  mistakes  made  by  the  possessors  of  the 
ancestors  of  these  birds,  it  often  seems  to  me  one  had  better 
let  those  matters  rest  as  they  are  than  to  be  worried  as  we  some- 
times are,  and  sometimes  taunted  as  faultfinders — a  character 
which  I  am  sure  none  of  us  labour  for.  Like  some  of  my 
friends  I  have  been  born  into  the  "  fancy,"  and,  of  course,  can- 
not get  out  of  it;  and  having  supported  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  all  my  life,  I  find  I  must  support  it  still.  So  against  all 
insinuations,  and  against  all  opposition,  I  intend  to  support  it 
in  its  normal  points  only,  which  have  not  yet  been  improved 
upon  in  this  country. 

"  Wiltshire  Eectok"  tells  us  he  has  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  former  friendship  had  been  broken  over  a  difference  of  a 
"  feather,  or  the  shape  or  the  colour  of  a  bird."  Surely  this  is 
a  false  report.  One  can  hardly  credit  that  such  could  have 
taken  place.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case,  but  melancholy 
things  do  take  place  amongst  men.  I  was  told  of  a  case  only 
the  other  day  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  not  been  blessed 
with  a  family,  but  who  started  an  argument  as  to  how  a  family 
ought  to  be,  or  would  have  been,  brought  up  had  they  possessed 
one,  and  the  intensity  of  the  argument  waxed  so  great  that  it 
ended  in  a  separation.  And  once  again :  At  the  foot  of  my 
garden  stands  a  Siberian  crab  tree.  It  was  loaded  and  gay  with 
bright  red  fruit  a  few  months  ago.  Outside  the  railings  stood 
two  message  boys  looking  at  the  tree.  One  said,  "  What  beauti- 
ful cherries  !"  The  other  replied,  "  They  are  apples  !"  "  No, 
they're  cherries!"  "No,  they  are  apples!"  And  the  debate 
ended  in  a  stand-up  fight. 

A  feather  is  a  trifling  thing,  but  a  feather— one  feather,  will 
sometimes  make  perfection ;  hence  the  great  amount  of  "  fancy 
tailoring,"  as  an  ancient  writer  in  this  journal  used  to  term  it. 
"  Perfection  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  perfection  itself  is  no 
trifle ;"  and  taking  this  view  of  matters  in  connection  with  our 
"  fancy,"  I  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  our  friend  "  Wiltsbire  Rector."  I  give  him  all  credit  for 
his  desire  to  cultivate  kindness  in  our  brotherhood,  but  why 
give  us  in  the  next  issue  an  off-hand  cut  when  he  knows  how 
sensitive  we  are  ?  In  his  report  of  the  Pigeons  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  he  says,  in  describing  English  Owls,  "  I  think  all,  save 
the  very  prejudiced,  must  have  owned,"  &c.  There  is  a  splendid 
breed  of  horses  here  known  as  the  Clydesdale  horse.  Should 
anyone  rear  a  cross-bred  animal  between  this  and  another  breed 
of  horse,  surely  I  am  not  to  be  called  "prejudiced"  because  I 
insist  that  the  cross-bred  animal  is  not  a  true  Clydesdale.  But 
I  let  this  pass,  and  ask,  Where  did  we  get  our  standards  ?  I  do 
not  think  from  Moore  alone,  though  he  is  our  oldest  authority 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  fancy  Pigeons.  I  believe  the 
standards  have  beeu  written  by  fanciers  from  time  to  time  as 
the  different  birds  were  introduced  into  this  country,  and  after 
Moore's  time  they  were  bred-up  to  the  original  type  till  within 
late  years.  No  doubt  there  were  always  weeds  to  be  found,  and 
ever  will  be.  "  Wiltshire  Rector's  "  portrait  of  the  Jacobin 
of  101  years  ago  may  be  a  fancy  one  for  all  that  we  know,  and 
does  not  settle  the  question.    I  have  been  too  long  connected 


with  the  fine  arts  to  put  much  faith  in  old  drawings  or  engrav- 
ings of  natural  history  subjects;  but  it  is  not  from  descriptions 
given  in  old  books  or  engravings  that  we  take  our  stand,  but 
from  what  we  know  and  have  seen. 

"  The  parchment  roll,  is  that  the  holy  river 
From  which  one  draught  shall  slake  the  thirst  for  ever? 
The  qaickening  power  of  science  only  he 
Can  know  from  whose  own  soul  it  gashes  free." 

It  requires  a  long  experience  and  close  study,  not  of  books 
and  pictures,  but  of  the  actual  subjects  themselves,  their  habits 
and  general  life,  to  pourtray  fully  and  faithfully  the  various 
points  required. 

I  need  not  again  describe  the  Jacobin,  the  points  of  the  true 
bird  have  already  been  set  forth  clearly;  and  wherever  I  am 
honoured  to  act  as  judge  at  our  shows  I  shall  certainly  give  the 
awards  to  the  birds  of  the  original  type.  It  seems  strange  that 
so  few  take  the  trouble  to  favour  us  with  their  opinion  publicly 
on  matters  of  this  kind.  Were  this  more  generally  done  I 
believe  we  would  find  the  "  minority  "  a  large  one.  I  had  a 
good  specimen  of  this  at  the  late  Kilmarnock  Show ;  itwas  the 
talk  of  some  dozen  of  fanciers.  A  single  bird  put  into  the 
selling  class,  as  thought  unfit  for  the  Jacobin  class  because  she 
was  of  the  old  type,  had  so  many  claimants  that  she  had  to  be 
put  up  to  auction,  and  thus  realised  a  sum  three  times  the  cata- 
logue price,  the  fortunate  purchaser  refusing  a  tempting  addi- 
tional sum  to  part  with  her.  This  bird  (a  yeUow)  had  one  of  the 
longest  and  best  chains  I  have  seen  for  years. 

If  fanciers  will  have  the  mane  and  rose,  then  they  must  do 
without  the  chain,  one  of  the  great  beauties  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Jacobin.  The  chain  must  necessarily  be 
suddenly  stopped  short  to  create  a  perfect  rose,  and  if  only 
gradually  shortened  the  rose  must  then  necessarily  be  oblong 
and  imperfect.  The  mane  and  rose  in  the  Jacobin  are  recent 
innovations.  They  suit  the  present  taste,  and  go  down  with 
some  judges  at  our  shows,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  the 
true  characteristics  which  the  bird  possessed  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  earlier  fanciers.  Since  the  old,  Spitalfields  weavers  (the 
introducers  of  this  and  most  of  our  fancy  Pigeons)  died  out,  this 
bird  has  gradually  degenerated,  gradually  acquiring  the  Tumbler 
form  of  body,  and  unless  some  spirit  is  shown  in  introducing 
more  original  blood  the  true  bird  -ndll  be  lost  altogether. 

The  same  style  of  degeneracy  is  going  on  in  other  birds.  The 
so-called  English  Owl  is  but  a  cross-bred  bird,  and  until  the 
true  (African)  bird  was  brought  prominently  forward  young 
fanciers  would  not  believe  what  they  now  do.  Many  of  these 
cross-bred  birds  are  little  better  than  fliers  or  racing  birds ; 
indeed,  the  latter  is  indebted  much  to  the  cross  with  the  Owl 
for  its  high  soaring  and  speed  in  flight. 

The  Barb  is  also  going  in  the  same  way.  The  heads  of  many 
of  them  are  wonderful,  I  should  say  improved,  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  Barb,  it  is  a  Tumbler  with  a  Barb's  head ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  head  the  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
bird  are  lost.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Kilmarnock  lately  purchased 
what  London  fanciers  would  call  a  tidy  bird.  It  was  one  of  the 
new  type.  By-and-by  it  was  allowed  its  liberty,  and  proved 
such  an  adept  at  tumbling  that  its  possessor  in  disgust  wrung 
its  neck.  This  just  shows  the  line  the  fancy  is  taking.  What 
will  stir  us  up  ?  Oh,  for  the  ghost  of  an  old  Spitalfields  fancier ! 
—James  Huie. 


MOKPETH  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

Thk  second  annual  Show  was  held  at  Morpeth  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Fothergill's  pens  being  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  birds.  The  prize  money  was  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  shows  in  the  district.  The 
light  was  not  good  in  some  cases,  and  the  Gold-spangled  Ham- 
burghs  being  placed  verv  high  and  with  the  back  to  a  very  strong 
Ught  were  exceeding  difficult  to  judge,  but  the  most  was  made 
of  the  space  at  disposal. 

Cochins  were  a  very  good  lot,  the  winners  bemg  Buffs,  whion 
also  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  iu  the  Show.  Brahmaf  were 
good,  the  first  about  correct;  the  second  losing  only  in  the 
cock  being  too  grey  on  the  fluff.  Sj)anish  were  a  fair  lot;  the 
first  contained  a  cock  with  a  grand  lace  and  drop.  Hamburghs 
were  not  first-rate,  though  there  were  some  good  pens,  the 
Silver-spangles,  Pencils,  and  Gold-pencils  being  best.  In  Game 
the  entries  were  very  good  ;  the  first  class,  that  for  Reds,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  north  of  England.  The  first 
and  second  were  Brown  Reds,  and  extra  second  Black  Reds.  In 
the  next  class  Duckwings  won,  and  these  were  also  very  good. 
In  single  cocks  first  was  a  Duckwing  and  second  a  Brown  Red, 
but  many  birds  shown  were  not  fit  for  the  show  pen.  In  single 
hens  first  was  a  Brown  and  second  Black  Red,  both  most  perfect 
in  colour  and  marking ;  the  first  one  of  the  neatest  birds  of  this 
breed  we  have  seen  of  late.  Game  Bantams— 'Reia  were  very 
good,  the  medal  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  being  awarded  to 
the  first  pen.  In  the  Variety  class  Duckwings  won,  and  these 
were  also  well  shown  and  of  good  quality.  In  single  cocks  two 
grand  Black  Reds  won,  but  many  of  the  others  were  far  too  large 
in  taU.    Some  capital  Blacks  were  to  the  front  in  the  next  class. 
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Single  cocka  any  other  variety  were  first  a  Brahma  and  second 
a  Black  Bantam  ;  and  in  single  hens  first  was  also  a  Brahma  and 
second  a  Dorking.  Ducks  were  of  no  note  except  the  first-prize 
Eouens  and  second  Black  East  Indian,  both  shown  in  the  same 

Jn'pigcotis  the  entries  were  not  large,  Mr.  Wilson  winning 
most  of  the  prizes,  the  most  noteworthy  classes  being  Nuns, 
Magpies,  and  Dragoons. 

Cage  Birds  formed  a  fine  featnre  of  the  Show,  and  there  were 
many  good  specimens.  In  Norwich  first  was  a  Jonque  and 
second  Mealy,  these  winning  more  by  condition  thananght  else. 
In  Marked  birds  of  any  variety  first  was  a  Jonque  Norwich  with 
even  wing  and  neat  eye-pencilliog,  the  second  being  a  very  good 
Torkshire.  In  Mules  the  whole  were  from  Goldfinch  ;  first  an 
almost  clear  Buft,  second  a  four-pointed  Buff,  and  very  highly 
commended  a  rich  dark  Jonque.  Common  Canaries  were  very 
good ;  but  two  Norwich  birds  were  shown  and  had  to  be  passed 
over,  the  winners  being  straisht  clear  birds.  In  the  Variety 
class  were  some  grand  birds,  Belgians,  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made,  predominating.  The  first  was  a  handsome 
specimen  in  the  best  order  possible,  and  second  a  Golden  Lizard. 
The  whole  of  the  class  was  highly  commended. 

Cats  had  three  classes  provided,  the  first  for  toms,  in  which 
a  very  good  Silver  Tabby  was  first  and  medal ;  the  second  a 
Persian  not  so  good  iu  colour— a  dusky  Blue.  In  shes  first  was 
a  Tortoiseshell-and-white,  a  most  wonderful  Cat  if  only  nine 
months  eld  as  stated,  and  second  a  blue  Tabby.  In  the  next 
class  Lion  was  first,  and  a  Tabby  almost  equal  second. 

POULTRY.— CocaiNS.— Cup,  1,  and  2,  G.  H.  Procter,  Durham,  rhc,  J.  Hinc, 
J.  DoodB,  J.  Douslaa,  W.  Swann.  Brahua  Pootras.— 1,  G.  A.  Andersun.  2,  W. 
Swann.  DoniavGa.— 1,  W.  Swann.  Spanish.— 1,  H.  Dale.  3,  J.  Richardson. 
vhc,  T.  Oliver.  Hambcrghs.— 6o/fZe?i-siJan(;icrf.— 1,  C.  Smith.  2,  J.  Morton, 
rftc.  J.Engles.  Silntr-'jinnuifd.— 1,  G.  Alderson.  2.  G.  Dcstner.  tide, J.  Curry, 
W.  Johnson.  GoldenpincilUil— I.  A.  SUphenson.  2,  T.  &  J.  Kidson.  Sdver- 
peiiciUeil.-\,  J.  PatterBon.  2,  J.  Morton.  Game.— B/acfcor  Brown  Beds.— 2,  W. 
Younghusband.  Extra  2,  J.  Nelson.  Any  otiier  variety.— 1,  J.  iielaoa.  2,  F. 
Stamford.  Any  variety.— Cock.— 1.  A.  Smith  &B.o\7ey.  2,  W.  &  H.  Adama.  vhc, 
■W.  Younghusband.  Kfn.—l,  W.  Younghusband.  2,J. Nelson.  tJjic,  J.  Wilson. 
OiME  Bantams.— Bfact  or  Broil' liBcrfs.—l,  Medal,  and  2,  J.  Nelson.  Any  variety. 
— 1,  T.  Eavley.  2,J.  Douglas.  Any  variety.— Cock.— I, G.BeU.  2,  G.  Dowie. 
Hen.— 1,  J.  Nelson.  2,  J.  Short.  Baktamb.— ^K!/  variety  except  Oame.-l  and 
^^hc,  R.  H.  Ashton.  2,  W.  Newbiggau.  Cock.—l,  G.  A.  Anderson.  2,  R.  H, 
Asbton.  Hen.— 1,  T.  Oliver.  Extra  1,  K.  Persons.  2,  W.  Svtann.  vhc,  A. 
Cnmmings.  Selling  Class.— 1,  T.  Oliver.  2,  J.  Hine,  Ducks.— .4711/ variety. 
—I.J.Nelson.    2,  F.  E.  Soholield. 

PIGEONS.— Pouters.— Cocfc.—l.  G.  Destner.  2,  P.  WilBon.  Carbibrb.- 
Coefc.—l,  P.  Wilson.  2,  D.  Beat.  Fantails.— f'ocfc  or  Hen.— 1,  J.  Duffield.  2, P. 
Wilson.  Turbits— Coc/l-  or  Hen.— 1,  J.  Cargill.  2,  P.  Wilson.  Antwerps.— 
Cock  or  Hen.— l,yf.  Hutchinson.  2.  Davison  APattiBon.  Ndns.— Cocfc  or  Hen. 
—l.T.  Wilkinson.  2,  P.  Wilson.  Magpies.-CocA:  or  flen.—l,  J.  Cargill.  2,  P. 
Wilson.  Dragoons.- Cocfc  orHen.— 1,  J.  G.  Pattenson.  2,  C.  A.  J.  H.  Pearson. 
Any  other  Variety.- Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1,  T.  Wilkinson.  2,  W.  L.  Clark.  Selling 
Class.— Cod-  or  Hen.- 1,  J.  Duffield.    2.  T.  F.  Kackham. 

CAGE  BIRDS.- Jelloic  or  Buff.— Cock  or  Jlrn—l  and  2,  W.  Potts.  Marked 
Canary.- Cocfc  or  Hen.—\.  J.  Spencer.  2  and  rite.  T.  Darling.  Mules.— Cocfc 
orHen.— 1,  J.  Purdy.  2,  J.  Spencer.  Common  Canary.— £«#  or  Yellow.— Cock 
or  Hen.— 1,  J.  Smith.  2,  Hobleirk  &  Jobling.  Any  other  Variety.- Cocfc  or 
Sen.—l,  J.  Robson.  2,  J.  Spencer.  Selling  Class.— Cocfc  or  Hen.— It  J. 
Spencer.    2,  Hobleirk  &  Jobling.    zi/tc,  J.  Robson,  Hobleirk  &  Jobling. 

CATS.— Tomb —1,  T.  Marshall.  2,  Miss  R.C.  Frew.  Queens.-I,  Miss  Taylor. 
2,  Miss  M.  Nicol.    Any  other  Variety.-I.  E.  Baxten.    2,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Judges. — Poultry,  Cage  Birds,  and  Cats  :  Mr.  E.  Hutton, 
Pudsey,  Leeds.  Pigeons :  Mr.  J.  Dye,  Hexham,  Northumber- 
land.   

CAYENNE  AND  CRUELTY  TO  CANARIES. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  notice  in  the  papers  some  short  time  back 
that  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  of  birds  being  plucked 
of  their  feathers  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  head-dresses 
of  the  fair  sex.  Thus  it  appears  that  fashion  is  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty.  I  believe  it  was  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  who  recently  remarked  upon  the  cruel 
practice  adopted,  which,  if  only  partly  practised  to  the  extent 
carried  out  by  Canary  fanciers,  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  Canary  world  fashion  gives  the  hottest-coloured  birds  the 
best  chances  of  winning  laurels  for  their  owners ;  but  before 
such  birds  (mostly  yearlings)  can  attain  the  points  desired,  they 
have  to  undergo  a  certain  process  more  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  uncivilised  beings  than  those  belonging  to  a  humane 
country. 

It  is  against  the  plucking  of  the  birds'  feathers  I  make  my 
standpoint,  and  not  in  particular  against  the  use  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Science  and  improvement  respecting  the  different 
breeds  of  the  Canary  are  very  well  in  their  ways ;  but  since  the 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  bear  of  imparting  high  colour 
to  birds  during  their  moult  through  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper, 
nothing  short  of  actual  cruelty  in  the  majority  of  cases  results 
therefrom.  It  is  a  too-well-known  fact  that  before  young  birds 
can  be  made  high-coloured  in  their  entire  plumage  they  undergo 
the  torturing  ordeal  of  having  the  whole  of  their  flights  and 
tail  feathers  extracted  before  the  now  feathers  can  possess  uni- 
formity of  high  colour  with  the  cayenne.  Besides  the  plucking 
of  the  flights  and  tails,  even  the  smaller  shoulder  covert  feathers 
are  extracted,  and  the  new  feathers  have  to  be  grown  during  the 
partaking  of  the  pepper  diet,  before  the  birds  are  considered  to 
be  in  show  trim.  It  is  mainly  the  Norwich  breeds  of  Canary 
which  fall  victims  to  the  plucking  practice.  There  are  some 
breeds  which  entirely  eEcape  the  plucking  process  for  the  sake 


of  preserving  the  natural  colour  of  their  feathers  whilst  they 
are  yearlings. 

No  doubt  those  who  practise  the  plucking  of  birds'  feathers 
would  deem  it  cruel  if  they  were  ruthlessly  laid  hold  of  and 
underwent  the  torture  of  having  their  teeth  drawn,  or  the  hairs 
of  their  whiskers  and  eyebrows  extracted  two  or  three  at  the 
time.  Canaries,  although  but  diminutive  specimens  of  the 
animal  creation,  are  equally  sensitive  of  pain.  For  humanity 
sake  I  protest  against  the  present  fystem,  and  would  rather  see 
the  fancy  go  back  to  the  days  before  the  pepper  was  used  and 
sacrifice  all  desire  for  such  high  colour  than  encourage  cruelty. 
If  art  be  used  to  improve  and  beautify  nature,  acts  of  torture 
should  not  be  winked  at.     But  I  do  not  say  with  Sir  Oracle, 

"  "SMien  I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  doga  bark." 
I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  there  are  many  good 
fanciers,  who  favour  the  pepper  system  of  feeding,  humane 
enough  to  at  once  abolish  the  torture  of  plucking  if  means  can 
be  devised  to  exhibit  birds  different  to  the  system  adopted  at 
the  present  period.  If  Nature  deems  it  necessary  to  cast  off  the 
nest  or  body  feathers  only,  why  should  not  birds  bo  exhibited 
with  their  natural-coloured  (unpeppered-coloured)  wings  and 
tails  ?  Some  such  conditions  to  be  specified  in  the  schedules 
would  suffice ;  and  to  further  carry  out  this  matter  I  would 
suggest  that  all  yearling  Canaries  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  plucking  (so  as  to  enhance  the  colour  in  the  flights  and  tails) 
should  be  disqualified.  With  inducements  issued  to  exhibitors, 
and  instructions  to  the  judges  how  to  act,  a  check  would  be 
given  to  the  objectionable  and  cruel  plucking  system.  A  two- 
year-old  bird  would  be  better  able  to  undergo  the  pepper  process 
than  a  young  bird,  and  it  would  be  wisdom  if  fanciers  would 
study  this  matter.  In  most  instances  they  are  not  only  larger 
and  finer  birds,  being  well  set  in  their  muscular  developments, 
and  of  more  mature  constitutions,  but  pass  through  their  natural 
process  of  moulting  without  being  plucked. 

I  have  known  of  instances  when  birds  of  good  form  and  quality 
of  feather  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fanciers  after  such  birds 
had  wholly  or  partly  passed  through  the  moult  without  the  use 
of  cayenne  pepper.  The  remarks  of  the  purchasers  are  gene- 
rally, "  I'll  make  the  bird  a  good  'un."  The  birds  are  then 
periodically  stripped  of  their  feathers  from  heads  to  tails,  even 
to  the  smallest  of  their  feathers  around  their  beaks,  eyes,  and 
ears;  and  so  painful  and  exhaustive  do  the  birds  become  under 
the  severe  operations,  that  in  many  instances  they  have  fainted 
and  been  rendered  entirely  prostrate  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel 
operators.  Not  nnfrequently  the  bones  of  the  wings  are  broken 
through  the  operators'  clumsy  handling,  and  deaths  often  ensue. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  wish  of  the  Canary  fanciers  of  the 
present  day  to  place  themselves  upon  a  footing  with  those 
monsters  of  the  dark  ages  who  deemed  it  desirable  to  destroy 
the  eyesight  of  their  cage  pets  with  a  burning  wire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  them  to  sing  at  night-time  as  well  as  day ;  or 
of  the  slitting  of  Starlings'  tongues  to  make  them  talk.  No,  I 
cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  aim  of  fanciers,  especially  as  they 
pride  themselves  upon  keeping  up  a  rule  in  bird  societies— 
namely,  that  of  "  improving  the  breed  of  the  Canary." 

From  past  experience  I  believe  the  breed  can  be  the  better 
improved  without  the  aid  of  cayenne  pepper  at  all.  I  look  upon 
colour,  as  it  is  produced  with  pepper,  as  a  minor  point  compared 
to  breed.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  use  of 
cayenne  pepper  to  all  breeds  of  the  Canary  will  very  consider- 
ably heighten  the  colour,  let  the  natural  hue  of  the  breed  be 
however  pale  it  may.  During  my  journeyings  to  several  exhi- 
bitions of  the  past  season  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
some  Yorkshire  and  Plain-heads,  which  were  almost  as  deep  in 
colour  as  any  Norwich  birds  I  ever  saw.— Geo.  J.  Babnesey. 

BEE   LIFE  IN  "WINTER. 

At  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Bee  Show  I  exhibited  a  small  stock 
of  Ligurian  bees  in  one  of  Marriott's  unicomb  observatory  hives, 
and  the  subsequent  study  of  this  little  colony  has  revealed  some 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  bee  life  and  death  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  relate.  The  hive  was  constructed  for  a  special 
purpose  ;  and  instead  of  a  large  pane  of  glass,  each  side  has 
twenty-five  little  windows  opening  on  hinges,  so  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  comb  is  accessible  to  the  touch  as  well  as  to  the 
sight,  the  only  inconvenience  being  that  when  the  bees  are 
actively  working  they  take  immense  pains  to  propolise  every 
joint,  so  that  sometimes  the  windows  are  difficult  to  open. 

The  hive  was  stocked  last  May  with  an  artificial  swarm  of 
black  bees,  which  was  afterwards,  by  exchange  of  queens,  ligu- 
rianised.  The  new  queen  was  released  in  the  hive  May  18th 
at  sunset,  having  been  caged  therein  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  June  Gth  the  first  Ligurian  workers  emerged 
from  their  cocoons.  Eighteen  days  and  a  half  only  could  have 
elapsed  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  On  July  20th  all  black  bees 
were  gone  and  replaced  by  young  Ligarians.  The  wet  weather 
then  very  much  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  my  httle 
colony,  added  to  which  I  was  so  much  engaged  with  my  secre- 
tarial duties  to  the  British  Bee-keepers' Association,  and  no  time 
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to  attend  to  the  observatory  hive,  that  on  examining  them  in 
the  middle  of  August  I  found  few  bees  and  no  Btores,  so  I  now 
liberally  supplied  syrup  and  our  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew's  much- 
despised  artificial  pollen.  Bare  fan  was  it  to  see  the  little 
fellows  awakened  to  renewed  activity ;  one  set  loading  them- 
selves with  the  meal,  another  storing  the  syrup,  and  a  third 
busy  in  attendance  on  the  qaeL-n  and  her  rapidly-becoming- 
numerous  progeny,  so  that  by  the  Show  time  I  had  the  hive 
fairly  fall  again,  and  I  hoped  it  would  stand  a  fair  chance  with 
so  many  young  bees  to  winter  safely.  The  hive  was  placed  in 
a  window,  permitting  the  bees  egress  through  the  window  frame 
to  the  outer  world,  and  all  went  well  until  the  cold  weather  of 
early  December  set  in,  when  the  number  of  bees  so  rapidly 
diminished  that  I  became  convinced  that  unless  the  state  of 
affairs  was  remedied,  the  advent  of  Christmas  would  find  the 
colony  among  the  things  that  were.  Close  observation  soon 
told  me  that  a  fine  morning  tempted  the  bees  abroad,  but  few 
returned ;  and  numbers  could,  by  diligent  search,  be  found 
motionless  on  surrounding  objects  evidently  chilled,  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  The  bees  on  December  9th  were  reduced 
to  about  a  pint,  when  I  determined  to  close  the  outer  entrance 
and  try  and  save  those  left.  A  thermometer  being  placed  within 
the  hive  away  from  the  cluster  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  look  at  it,  never  showed  lower  than  Ai"  nor  higher 
than  CU°  all  through  the  winter ;  but  44°  to  50°  was  quite  low 
enough  to  chill  many  bees  to  insensibility.  Each  morning  on 
the  floor  of  the  hive  bees  were  found  apparently  dead,  which 
I  had  carefully  gathered  up,  their  number  with  temperature 
registered,  and  the  fire  being  lit,  the  comatose  insects  were 
placed  in  a  chip  box  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  astonished  me 
to  find  how  large  a  proportion  revived,  especially  in  the  early 
winter.  I  have  the  table  before  me,  from  which  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing summary : — 

Chilled.         Bevived.  Dead. 

Decemljcr  (23  day.s) 175 141   84 

January 256 193    63 

Ftbruai-y 103  56    47 

Marcli las 114    74 

722  504  218 

These  statistics  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  fearful  mortality 
■which  must  take  place  in  winter  from  the  stocks  in  the  garden 
when  the  bees  venture  abroad,  and  to  test  this  I  several  times 
gathered  a  few  apparently  dead  bees  from  the  floor-boards  of 
the  hives  in  the  garden,  and  found  on  the  like  application  of 
warmth  a  large  per-centage  revived.  But  what  astonished  me 
still  more  was  the  inability  of  my  observation  bees  when  absent 
from  their  hive  to  bear  even  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  In 
order  not  to  deprive  them  of  exercise,  when  the  sun  shone  or 
the  fire  had  warmed  the  room  I  opened  some  of  the  little 
windows  and  gave  the  bees  their  liberty.  At  first  every  bee 
flew  to  the  window, flattering  against  the  glass  until  exhausted ; 
but  they  very  quickly  became  educated  to  their  altered  circum- 
stances, and  would  happily  take  flight  about  the  room  and  find 
their  way  home ;  but  woe  betide  those  unlucky  bees  that  hap- 
pened to  get  into  a  draught  from  the  window  or  door ;  down 
they  dropped  as  if  they  had  inhaled  chloroform,  and  every  day 
at  shutting-up  time  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  gather  up  the 
helpless. 

It  is  astonishing  how  tame  and  harmless  these  bees  became. 
My  son  and  I  handled  them  daily,  taking  all  manner  of  liberties 
with  them,  which  they  never  resented.  At  first  when  a  window 
was  opened  they  seemed  inclined  to  show  fight,  but  very  soon 
they  gave  no  sign  of  excitement  or  astonishment  whatever.  I 
had  great  hopes  that  the  warmth  of  the  room  would  induce 
early  breeding,  but  January  and  February  passed  without  any 
larvso  making  their  appearance.  The  bee  bread  of  the  hive  had 
all  been  consumed,  and,  according  to  the  savants,  larva;  could 
not  be  reared  without  some.  The  queen  laid  eggs  daily,  but 
next  day  they  surely  disappeared.  Meal  was  supplied,  but  no 
bee  would  touch  it,  and  March  came  and  went  without  an  egg 
hatching.  The  Ligurian  queen  was  evidently  prolific,  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  her  time  when  she  might  be  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  black  stock  I  was  anxious  to  ligurianise. 
BO  I  determined  to  make  an  exchange,  which  I  did,  carefully 
caging  both  queens.  Alas  !  now  comes  the  catastrophe.  On 
releasing  the  black  queen  the  Ligurians  fiercely  attacked  her. 
She  was  rescued  and  again  caged,  and  released  next  day  as 
before,  immediately  encased,  once  more  secured,  and  next  day 
found  dead  in  the  cage.  Now  for  the  Ligurian  queen  caged  with 
the  black  stock  in  the  garden.  I  released  her  after  two  days' 
confinement,  and  immediately  to  my  surprise  and  disgust  she 
flew  right  away  and  was  lost ;  so  now  my  two  colonies  are 
orphaned,  and  will  have  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  drones 
before  the  royal  larvx  the  stronger  colony  is  now  rearing  from 
Ligurian  eggs  supplied  to  them  can  occupy  with  advantage  the 
vacant  thrones,  before  which  time  I  fear  my  little  lot  of  Ligurians 
will  be  very  much  dwindled. 

An  observatory  hive  such  as  I  have  been  using  is  capable  of 
affording  an  endless  source  of  amasement  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion, but  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  health  requires  unceasing 


attention  and  care — more,  indeed,  than  most  persons  can  afford 
to  give. — John  Hunter,  Eaton  Bise,  Ealing, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Spanish  Cock's  Face  Excessite  (A  Subscriber). — There  is  only  one 
treatment,  and  that  is  not  withonb  its  disadvantages.  It  is  to  put  two 
HmaU  straps  of  sticking  or  adhesive  plaieter  on  the  skin,  compeliing  enough 
ol  the  eye  to  keep  open  to  enable  the  bird  to  see.  There  is  no  core  for  it, 
but  relief  is  sometimes  a£Forded  b;  frequent  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
in  water.    Vinegsir  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Eggs  FLAVorRED  by  GiaLic  (L.  C). — We  have  no  doubt  the  wild  garlic 
will  impart  its  flavour  to  the  eg^s,  and  probably  the  flea'a  of  the  poultry.  It 
has  been  often  tried,  and  the  result  has  always  been  the  same.  Fowls  are 
very  fond  of  malt  dust ;  when  fed  on  it  the  eggs  after  a  few  days  taste  strongly 
of  malt.  The  celebrated  canvas-backed  Ducks  are  believed  to  get  their  juici- 
ness and  deUcate  flavDur  from  the  wild  celery  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
American  river  where  they  are  killed. 

Australian  Zebra  Parrakeets  (E.  F.  L.). — It  19  annatural  for  your 
birds  to  be  "  continually  moulting."  The  cause  may  be  partly  attributable 
to  the  varied  temperature,  especially  if  the  birds  have  been  kept  where  arti- 
ficial heat  is  produced  either  from  fire  or  gas.  Rape  and  hemp  seeds  are  both 
very  heating  to  the  birds'  system,  and  you  must  discontinue  the  free  use  of 
it  during  the  summer  months.    Continue  with  canary  and  millet. 

VARNisHraaoR  Staining  Honey  Boxes  (F.  J.]. — If  your  boxes  are  exposed 
to  the  weather  we  should  paint  them.  Varnish  will  not  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  sun  and  rain,  aud  staiuing  is  useless.  But  if  your  boxes  are  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  we  should  let  them  be,  especially  so  near  the  honey 
and  swarming  season.  Bees  dislike  strong  smells  about  their  hives,  inside 
or  outside. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Cauden  Sqoare.  London. 

Lat.6I°32'40"N.;  Long.0^8'0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.U. 

In  the  Day. 

1878.; 

i%,x 

Hygrome- 

°i 

HI 

Shade  Tern- 

Badiation 

3 

ter. 

S.9 

peratore. 

Temperature. 

» 

April. 

, 

1 

In 

On 

«£§-■ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

So 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

Bun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deK. 

des. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg.; 

In. 

We.  19 

28  911 

48.1 

46.2 

S.E. 

44.8 

64ia 

44  S 

87  9 

39.1 

0.16S 

Tlm.20 

29.262 

62.4 

48.2 

S.S.W. 

45.2 

58.1 

44.2 

106.2 

38.6 

Fri.  n 

29529 

62.1 

48.8 

S.vy. 

46.2 

67.3 

41.3 

90.7 

39  6 



Sat.  2-2 

29  853 

52.8 

60.0 

w. 

47.0 

63.2 

44  2 

117.2 

87.8 

— 

Sun  .23 

29  982 

49  8 

47.3 

s. 

48.2 

60.4 

45.1 

101.2 

38.7 

— 

Mo.  24 

30  048 

65.0 

60.4 

s. 

48  3 

65.1 

46.2 

115.2 

39  6 

o.ou 

Tu.  25 

30.089 

54.7 

49.0 

S.W. 

49.6 

61.9 

46.1 

112.4 

40.7 

Means 

29.668 

62.1 

48.G 

47.0 

60.0 

44.9 

104.4 

89.1 

0.177 

REMARKS. 
19th. — A  very  showery  day,  the  rain  at  times,  and  the  atmosphere  dark. 
20th. — Rain  in  early  morning,  but  fine  soon  after  0  a.m.,  and  fair  all  day,  ba 

nut  bright,  and  the  wind  rising  gradually  all  day. 
2l8t. — Rather  cloudy  at  times,  but  a  very  pleastint  day,  especially  the  after 

part. 
22ud. — Fine  morning ;  a  warm  pleasant  day  throaghout. 
23rd. — Fair  but  cloudy,  and  very  dark  between  9  and  10  A.M.,  then  clearing 

off,  and  followed  by  a  very  fine  day  and  night. 
2Uh. — Very  fine  early,  hut  duU  about  11  a.m.  ;  fine  after ;  a  very  Blight  Bhower 

at  7  P.M.,  and  a  cloudy  nigbt. 
25th. — Beautifully  fine  early,  dull  for  two  or  thi-ee  hours,  sharp  but  short 

bhower  about  11  a.m.,  and  very  fiue  after. 
A  very  pleasant  week— sunny,  little  rain,    although    southerly   wind. — 
G.  J.  Bymons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  26. 
Business  somewhat  improvoi,  and  a  good  supply  of  all  classes  of  goods.    A 
large  quantity  of  St.  Michael  Fines  hive  again  arrive  1,  but  of  inferior  quality, 
and  show  evident  signs  of  their  season  being  nearly  over. 


Apples i  sieve 

Cbestuuts bushel 

Filberts,  Cobs. lb. 

Grapes,  hothouse lb 

Lemons V'  100 

Melons each 

Oranges VlOi 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus %>'  100 

French bundle 

Beana,  Kidney ^lOJ 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums %»•  lOJ 

Cauliflower dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doz.  buaches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozeu 

Fennel buncb 

GarUc lb. 

Uerbs bunch 

Uorseradish bundle 

Lettuce dozen 

French  Cabbage   .... 


fl. 

a.  s.  d. 

1 

6  to  5    0 

0 

0      0    0 

(J 

9      10 

1; 

0    IS    0 

6 

0    12    0 

II 

0      0    0 

6 

0    12    0 

s.  d.  B.  d. 

Peaches  doz,    0    OtoO    0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.   0    0     0    Q 

dessert doz.   3    0    12    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    1 


Strawberries oz.    0    3 


4    0 
1    0 


Walnuts 1*100    16      2    0 

ditto bushel    4    0    10    0 


TEQETABLES, 

d.    B.  d. 

0to6    0 
0    10    0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 


17 


Leeba bonch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozeu 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney dc. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bucnh 

Vegetable  Marrows 


B.  d.  s. 
0  4 too 
10  2 
0  2  0 
2  0  6 
0  6  0 
2  0  4 
0  0  0 
4  0  6 
2  6  6 
8  0  6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR 

• 

Day      Day 

oi           ol 
Month  Week. 

MAY  4—10,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

San 
Kiseg. 

San 

Sets. 

Moon    1    Moon 
Bises.  1    Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Day 

ol 

Year. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Th 

F 
S 

Sos 
M 
To 
W 

Koyal  f?  Miet.y  at  8.30  p.m. 

Alexandra  Paloce  Show.    Royal  InBtitntion  at  8  r.u. 

8  SONDiY   AFTER  ElSTER. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  at  8  30  P.M. 
Royal  Mmlical  anil  Chirurgioal  Society  at  8.30  P.M. 
Royal   Aquarium— Second    Spring   Show.     Glasgow 
[  Summer  Show. 

Day. 
62.4 
62  9 
03  8 
03.0 
6*.8 
660 
66.7 

Night. 
38.5 
S9  0 
38,6 
39.4 
40.7 
4f.S 
41.0 

Mean. 
.505 
,50.9 
50.4 
49S 
52.7 
54.1 
63.4 

h.    m, 

4    27 
4     25 
4     24 
4     23 
4     20 
4     19 
4     17 

h.    m. 
7    26 

7    27 
7    29 
7    SI 
7    33 
7    S3 
7     35 

h.    m.  1   h.    m. 
8    15  1    8      0 

4  81  1    8    11 

5  47       8    22 

7  5  ;    3    34 

8  22  ;    8    49 

9  37  1     4      8 
10    45  1    4    35 

1 

Days. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

m.     8. 
3    24 
8    29 
3    84 
8    88 
3    43 
3    45 
3    48 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 

From  otiseirationB  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  arerago  day  temperature  of  the  weok  Is  64.1^;  and  Us  night  temperatnre 

STORING   SOIL  FOE  VINE    BOEDEES. 

W^^  OUR  eoiTespondent  "  A  Northern  Gar- 
""^  DENER,"  who  discourses  interestingly  on  this 
subject,  overlooks,  I  think,  one  or  two  im- 
portant coneiderations  in  recommending  the 
turf  to  be  g.athered  in  summer  in  order  to 
secure  it  in  a  warm  condition. 

Euring  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  I 
have,  as  master  or  man,  had,  perhaps,  as 
much  experience  in  soil-.storing  and  in  making 
Vine  and  fruit-tree  borders  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  gardeners.  Where  I  was  a  learner — the  place 
being  extensive  and  the  expenditure  ungrudged— good 
loam  was  used  for  many  purposes,  and  hundreds  of  tons 
were  stored  annually.  The  gardener  believed  in  having 
it  in  all  degrees  of  mellowness,  and  I  daresay  there  were 
heaps  of  soil  always  to  be  found  in  tlie  soil-yard  from  one 
to  five  years  old  at  least,  with  the  fibre,  in  the  older  heaps, 
entirely  gone  of  course,  and  the  soil  as  fine  as  meal — a 
waste  of  material  I  afterwards  found  out.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  do  not  think  a  year 
has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  border- 
making  in  some  capacity  or  other,  and  I  have  used 
the  soil  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  of  different  ages, 
from  the  newly-obtained  turf  in  a  green  state  up  to 
the  age  of  two  years.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  therefore,  I 
may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  some  opinions  of  my 
own  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  these  :  First,  that  sum- 
mer is  the  worst  period  in  the  whole  year  to  store  turf; 
and  secondly,  that  so  far  as  the  temperature  of  the  border 
is  concerned  after  filling-in  it  is  of  no  consequence  when 
the  soil  is  procured  provided  it  is  not  used  in  a  frozen 
state,  which  is  like  storing  ice,  and  a  very  different  thing 
from  using  it  when  it  is  only  cold. 

I  object  to  summer  storage  because,  as  gardeners  can- 
not always  choose  either  their  time  or  weather  for  such 
work,  tho  soil  is  apt  to  be  stored  in  a  dry  state,  and 
whether  stacked  in  heaps  or  put  into  the  borders  at  once 
it  is  almost  impossible  afterwards  to  soak  it  thoroughly. 
I  have  seen  this  so  often  exemplified  and  with  such 
troublesome  consequences  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  from 
my  mind  on  the  subject,  and  my  advice  would  be  to  get 
the  turf  in  when  it  was  moist,  or  even  wet,  and  store  it 
in  sheds  or  in  ridges  out  of  doors.  It  will  become  drier  by 
draining,  but  it  will  not  become  wetter,  and  will  always 
be  in  good  condition  for  any  purpose.  Unless  it  is  that 
the  outer  sods  hold  the  water  in  suspension  like  a  sponge 
and  give  it  off  again  by  evaporation  in  dry  weather,  it 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  stacked  turf,  or  even  loose 
heaps,  were  so  long  in  becoming  soaked  by  the  rains.  For 
the  last  two  years  we  have  been  leading  turf  at  in- 
tervals, turf  put  to  one  side  in  a  loose  ridge  in  making  a 
coal-pit  tramway  through  part  of  the  estate,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  the  inner  or  bottom  sods  in  the 
heaps  almost  as  dry  as  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  of 
course  unfit  for  our  purpose. 

Now  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  soil.     Would 
"A  Northern  Gardener"  be  surprised  to  hear  that  l| 
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have  taken  up  turf  when  it  was  at  or  about  a  temperature 
of  35°,  or  lower,  chopped  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  border 
in  that  condition,  and  not  long  afterwards  bad  the  bed 
at  a  temperature  of  75°  or  80'  without  artificial  aid, 
except  that  it  was  an  inside  border?  and  had  it  been 
outside,  a  tarpaulin  or  a  covering  of  straw  or  dry  litter 
would  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  roof.  The 
reason  of  this  rise  in  the  temperature  will  be  apparent,  I 
daresay,  to  most  of  your  readers :  it  is  duo  simply  to 
fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  when  chopped 
turf  is  laid  up  in  a  heap  or  bed,  and  is  just  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains,  and  is  the 
first  step  in  that  process  of  decomposition  which  sets 
plant-food  at  liberty,  and  makes  fibry  turf  valuable  for 
Vine  borders  or  anything  else.  Knowing  this  much,  I 
have  never  cared  a  straw  what  the  temperature  of  the 
soO  was  when  wheeled  in,  provided  it  was  in  good  con- 
dition otherwise,  and  I  certainly  never  knew  any  mishap 
to  occur  to  the  Vines  through  deficient  bottom  heat. 
There  is  just  as  much  danger  that  the  heat  may  be  some- 
times too  great.  I  once  had  an  inside  border  made  up 
with  fresh  turf  to  which  had  been  added  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fresh  horse  droppings,  which  promoted  fermenta- 
tion so  much  that  the  temperatnre  of  the  border  rose  to 
90°  and  remained  at  that  figure  for  a  long  time. — Vine- 
Grower. 

ROSE   STOCKS. 

I  HAVE  often  lately  felt  very  much  inclined  to  say  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Camm  relative  to  Briar  x\  Manetti  or  Ma- 
netti  V.  Briar,  but  Church  work  during  Lent  and  Holy 
Week  has  prevented  my  being  able  to  find  time.  At  the 
risk  of  repeating  what  I  have  before  said  at  different 
times  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1  venture  to  en- 
dorse all,  or  at  all  events  nearly  all,  that  Mr.  Camm  has 
said.  Ever  since  the  year  1800  I  have  been  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  Briar.  That  year  I  had  about  one  hundred  good 
standards  in  different  parts  of  my  garden,  and  about  the 
same,  or  rather  more,  KoKes  on  the  Manetti.  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  of  time  venture  to  state  the  exact  number,  but 
I  do  very  distinctly  remember  this,  that  out  of  my  standards 
only  two  survived  till  the  spring  of  1801,  and  those  were 
so  crippled  that  they  eventually  succumbed.  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  plant  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  though  I  do 
not  think  any  exactly  remain  in  the  same  position  at 
present,  as  I  have  made  so  many  alterations  since,  yet  I 
have  several  of  the  old  Roses  on  the  Manetti  still  alive 
now  and  some  Roses  on  their  own  roots — Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  General  Jacqueminot  in  different  situations,  which 
are  giving  me  as  good  Eoses  now  as  they  did  previously 
to  their  being  transplanted  in  1801. 

Never  since  1^00  have  I  attempted  to  grow  any  more 
standards.  I  had  no  great  love  for  them  before.  As  far 
back  as  185'2  I  had  begun  to  plant  Eoses  on  Manetti 
stock  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  every  year  up  to  1860  I 
had  more  and  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  Manetti. 
Still,  in  old  days  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  good  plants  on 
the  Manetti ;  only  a  few  nurserymen,  aa  Mr.  Cranston  at 
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Hereford,  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  Derlin^ton,  an!  one  or  two 
others  had  really  taken  the  Manetti  stock  up  or  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  so  one  perforce  had  to  buy  some  on  the  Briar.  But 
1860  was  a  facer— or  rather  I  ought,  1  believe,  to  say  Christ- 
mas eve  of  18.39,  when  the  thermometer  about  here  conld 
record  zero,  and  the  mercury  retired  into  the  bulb  and  refused 
to  appear.  One  of  my  minimum  bulbs  conld  register  to  — 5°, 
and  this  a  spirit  thermometer  recorded  — 4°  in  the  morning ; 
but  as  it  was  — 3'  at  eight  o'clock  Christmas  day  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  really  lower.  Near  here  one  record  four 
miles  off  was  — 8",  another  — 10',  and  Mr.  May  of  Bedale 
assured  me  his  miDimnm,  a  pood  glass  he  depended  on,  regis- 
tered — 12".  I  know  in  the  Dukeries  ia  Notts  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Trent  the  records  varied  from  zero  to  — 10°. 
However,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  digression  and  repeating  a 
twice-told  tale,  but  the  moral  of  it— if  frost  can  be  said  to 
have  a  moral — was  this  :  that  Roses  on  standards  had  their 
heads  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  frost  without  pro- 
tection of  enow  or  mother  earth  were  as  a  rule  entirely 
killed — not  only  the  Rose,  but  tho  stem  of  the  Briar  as  well. 
Some  persons  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
Briar  as  being  an  indigenous  plant,  but  I  can  assure  them  in 
every  hedgerow  about  here  the  old  Briar — yes,  and  the  young 
ones  too,  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  ia  the  sum- 
mer of  18C0  there  was  not  a  Dog  Rose  to  be  seen  in  the  hedges ; 
while  a  lot  of  old  Manetti  stocks  of  mine  never  suffered  appa- 
rently at  all,  though  they  had  shoots  4  or  5  feet  long  unpruned 
and  untouched.  The  argument  that  because  a  tree,  or  plant, 
or  shrub  is  indigenous  that  it  is  therefore  hardy  is,  in  my 
mind,  quite  fallacious.  Who  has  not  seen  a  healthy  bed  of 
Nettles  cut-down  by  a  spring  frost,  while  a  bed  of  seedling 
Pansies  or  Auriculas  has  come  off  unscathed  ?  Even  the  lordly 
Oak  was  killed  by  this  same  frost,  and  in  the  nf-ighbourhood 
of  Howsham,  near  the  river  Derwent,  branches  of  large  Oak 
trees  two  and  three  hundred  years  old  split  with  a  sound  like 
the  firing  of  distant  guns. 

Having  been,  as  a  Torkphireman  would  say,  very  full  against 
standards  even  before  18o9-G0-winter,  my  experience  of  that 
season  made  me  determined  not  only  never  to  plant  another 
myself,  but  never  to  advise  others  to  do  so,  and  never  to  bud 
another  Briar.  I  had  a  dozen  standard  Roses  once  sent  me  as 
a  present  from  abroad,  and  I  have  had,  when  ordering  Roses 
on  Manetti,  a  few  half-standard  Tea  and  Noisettes  sent  me 
on  dwarf  Briar  stocks ;  but  though  they  were  planted  in  the 
same  beds  with  those  on  Manetti  and  have  had  the  same  treat- 
ment I  do  not  think  I  have  a  single  E  ise  alive  now  on  even  a 
dwarf  Briar  stock.  I  certainly  have  a  dozen  doing  well,  espe- 
cially three  or  four  so-called  Teas  on  the  seedling  Briar,  but 
then  I  have  buried  the  junction,  and  I  believe  they  have  made 
their  own  roots  ;  and  the  only  crown,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  is  pushing  np  a  healthy  crop  of  suckers  of  the  true 
Dog-Eose  tjps,  several  of  which  I  had  to  cut  off  last  year,  and 
some  half-dozen  of  which  I  saw  appearing  again  yesterday. 
I  said  so-called  Tea  Roses,  for  I  do  not  assent  to  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  that  type  being  eaU-'d  Teas  ;  the 
wood,  growth,  and  young  shoots  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
true  Teas  and  are  of  the  Bourbon  type,  with  possibly  sufficient 
Tea  blood  to  give  them  their  scent  and  second-blooming  quali- 
ties ;  but  compare  Gloire  de  D  jon  with  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  or 
Nipbetos,  or  Adam,  and  then  compare  Marechal  Kiel  (a  Tea- 
scented  Noisette)  with  the  old  R  isa  odorata  citriodora,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Tea-scented  Noisettes  are  nearer  to  the 
true  Teas  than  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  congeners.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  then,  that  why  seedling  Briars  are  such 
good  stocks  for  some  of  the  so-ealled  Teas  is  that  they  even- 
tually get  established  on  their  own  roots.  And  here  I  seem 
not  to  be  in  accord  with  Mr.  Camm,  who  strongly  advises  no 
one  to  trouble  themselves  about  Roses  on.  heir  own  roots. 
But  the  fact  is  there  are  some  of  the  stronger-growing  Roses — 
especially  such  is  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  General 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  and  some  of  the  older  Bourbons, 
Noisettes,  &a. — which  if  once  established  on  their  own  roots 
will  make  far  finer  growth  and  bloom  from  their  own  roots 
than  from  any  stock;  but,  then,  notbiog  but  trial  and  selec- 
tion, except  perhaps  observation  of  the  natural  habit  of  wood 
and  growth,  will  enable  one  to  judge  which  sorts  will  do  on 
their  own  roots,  and  it  takes  far  longer  to  establish  them.  To 
try  and  grow  such  plants  as  Maria  Biumann  or  Louis  Van 
Hontte,  and  Mdlle.  Bonnaiie  on  their  own  roots  woald  be  simply 
fntil€ — so  much  waste  labour ;  so  that  I  quite  agree  with  our 
enthusiastic  rosarian  when  he  says,  "  Don't  burn  your  fingers 
and  waste  yonrtime  over  growing  Roses  from  cuttings  on  their 


own  roots  unless  you  have  plenty  of  natural  discretion  and 
observation,  and  have,  moreover,  a  good,  rich,  light  loam,  not 
too  heavy,  not  again  too  blow-away ;  but  if  you  have  either  a 
heavy  clay  or  a  soil  like  that  of  Monkton  Wyld,  a  sample  which 
was  sent  some  two  years  ago  by  the  Editors  to  analyse,  I  say 
advisedly.  Don't  fash  yourself."  I  give  Mr.  Camm  every  credit 
after  the  sample  of  soil  which  I  had  then  submitted  to  me  for 
the  great  success  he  has  had,  but  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Briar  has  proved  a  broken  reed. 

Now  I  know  some  rosarian  from  a  real  heavy  clay  or  an 
nnotnons  loam,  who  has  taken  pains  to  get  good  clean  Briars 
with  a  fair  modicum  of  root,  and  has  budded  them  himself 
and  duly  attended  to  them,  will  say,  "  All  nonsense  :  nothing 
like  a  good  Briar."  (By  the  way,  ought  it  to  be  Brier  or  Briar  ?) 
But  then  all  soils  are  not  heavy  clay  or  unctuous  loam  ;  be- 
sides, most  persons  think  more  of  having  good  Roses  to  last 
when  planted  than  of  the  first  blooms  from  a  quarter  of  maiden 
Briars.  Granted  under  certain  very  favourable  conditions  of 
soil,  climate — autumn,  winter,  and  spring — when  you  have 
caught  your  season  and  carefully  budded  a  quarter  of  care- 
fully selected  Dog  Roses,  not  real  old  stumps  which  would 
do  for  Dur-and-spell,  but  good,  vigorous,  young  plants  carefully 
transplanted,  not  cut  out  of  hedgerows  with  a  narrow  sharp 
draining  tool  as  I  have  seen  them.  Granted,  as  I  say,  that 
under  very  favourable  conditions  the  firet-year  blooms  from 
a  quarter  of  maiden  Briars  will  repay  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  many  disappointments,  yet  for  general  purposes  the  Dog 
Rose  is  so  uncertain  a  stock  that  I  hope  before  long  we  shall 
see  no  more  mop-shaped  Roses  on  long  poles. 

I  have  before  now  given  my  reasons  why  the  Rosea  on  hedge- 
row Briars  must  suffer.  Firstly,  the  labourers  who  take  them 
out  of  the  hedgerows,  and  have  so  much  the  dozen  or  hundred 
for  them,  take  no  pains  about  pulling  them  up.  Next,  when 
taken  up  they  are  often  thrown  in  heaps  together  in  a  thed  or 
put  in  by  the  heels  till  sufficient  in  number  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  nearest  nurserymen.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
say  that  all  nurserymen  procure  their  standards  in  this  way. 
Then  when  they  are  planted  in  rows  in  the  nurseries  a  certain 
proportion — 1  wo'n't  say  how  many,  but  I  believe  I  should  not 
be  far  wrong  if  I  said  twenty  per  cent. — die,  or  rather  never 
live.  The  others  push  their  shoots,  some  pretty  strongly, 
others  feebly,  but  every  one  that  lives  is  budded  and  has  to 
take  its  chance.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  buds  fail,  and  the 
stocks  die  away  after  pushing  their  first  growth.  All  that  live 
and  on  which  the  buds  grow  are  sent  out  as  standard  Eoeos, 
or  dwarfs  or  half-standards  as  the  case  maybe,  according  to 
the  original  height  of  the  Briar  or  the  height  at  which  they 
broke ;  so  two  years  after  they  were  pulled  out  of  the  hedge- 
rows and  planted  in  the  nurseries  they  are  again  removed 
from  their  nursery  quarters  and  sent  out  to  the  Biitish  public. 
This  second  transplanting  either  kills  or  cripples  half  that 
survive  the  previous  processes  and  reach  the  hands  of  Rose- 
loving  John  Bull.  And  then  comes  another  point.  Ordinary 
garden  soil,  such  as  sandy  or  light  loam,  or  peaty  soil  or  leaf 
soil,  does  not  suit  the  Bnar;  it  requires  something  more  heavy 
and  tenacious.  Good  farmyard  (shall  I  write  the  word  ?)  muck 
with  house  sewage,  Ac,  may  make  a  poor  soil  fitter,  but  it 
wo'n't  turn  a  brashy,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  into  a  fit  home 
for  a  Briar. 

This  is  rather  like  a  sailor's  yarn,  somewhat  long  and  epnn 
out.  But  I  have  yet  another  indictment  against  the  Briar  as 
a  stock,  one  I  have  made  before  some  time  ago,  but  which  I 
venture  to  repeat,  and  that  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  Rose  to  prune  it  to  tbe  form  which  it  ia  almost  necessary 
to  do  to  keep  it  as  a  mop-headed  standard. 

A  Dog  Rose  naturally  recuperates  itself  each  year  from  the 
root ;  its  nature,  its  habit,  is  to  throw  np  suckers.  Look  at 
a  good  establithed  wild  Rose  in  a  hedge — you  will  find  every 
year  it  pushes  up  strong  shoots  from  its  very  base,  making 
shoots  each  year  stronger  than  the  year  before,  till  it  begins  to 
be  past  the  age  of  vigour  and  begins  to  decline  towards  the 
period  of  decrepitude.  This,  however,  is  its  habit,  and 
standards  are  always  trying  to  throw-up  suckers,  and  Rose- 
growers  have  to  be  perpetually  on  the  guard  against  them. 
Pruning  to  a  symmetrical  head  may  give  an  eqnal  distribntion 
of  blooms  over  the  plant — a  good  show,  in  short,  of  garden 
Roses  for  distant  t fleet;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  will  a  really  good 
exhibition  bloom  be  cut  from  a  Etandard,  half-standard,  or 
dwarf  after  the  third  season. 

Roses  on  seedling  Briars  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. First,  because  the  roots  are  cared  for — are  not  mutilated 
at  transplanting,  and  are  young  and  vigorous.    Secondly,  the 
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Roses  are  budded  low  down,  and  when  transplanted  are  put 
into  the  ground  either  at  the  level  of  the  union  of  scion  and 
stock,  or  buried  deeper,  and  they  can  then  get  established  on 
their  own  roots  as  well,  and  a  better  system,  too,  of  pruning 
can  be  pursued,  but  I  fear  this  ev^n  will  not  do  awey  with  the 
danger  of  Dog  Rose  suckers.  Here  is  the  great  advantage 
the  Manetti  has  over  the  Dog  Rose,  that  it  never  has  any  root- 
Buckers.  There  may  be  eyes  left  in  cuttings  of  Munetti,  and 
careless  Rose-growers  may  plant  the  Manetti  Roses  so  shallow 
as  to  allow  the  Manetti  to  be  above  ground ;  bat  if  good  Roses 
are  planted  on  Manetti  and  planted  sufficiently  deep,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  about  so-called  suckers,  otherwise  Manetti 
shoots.  I  don't  grow  Roses  largely — only  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred — but  I  can  safely  say  I  don't  have  to  eradicate  a 
Manetti  shoot  on  more  than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  the  year. 

Then,  ae;ain,  by  deep  planting  the  Roses  are  protected  by 
the  soil  at  the  union  between  scion  and  stock,  and,  however 
severe  the  winter  is,  are  never  killed  by  frost  below  the  ground. 
Only  as  recently  as  December  31^t,  1874,  I  had  a  great  propor- 
tion of  Roses  on  Manetti  killed  to  the  ground  line,  but  they 
all  made  fine  shoots  and  vigorous  growth  last  year.  This 
system,  too,  enables  one  to  encourage  young  growth  from  the 
base  and  to  cut  away  old  wood.  I  cut  away  every  particle  of 
wood  from  the  base  more  than  two  years  old,  and  trust  only 
to  the  younger  growth,  which  under  this  treatment  invariably 
springs  up  from  the  base  every  year.  I  do  not  shorten  the 
BtroDger  young  shoots  too  severely,  as  I  often  am  inclined  to 
think  that  by  too  close  pruning  of  strong  well-matured  shoots 
you  may  cut  off  some  of  the  finest  buds.  I  do  not  think 
under  tPhis  system  of  pruning,  with  proper  winter  mulching, 
never  allowing  a  spade  or  a  fork  to  touch  your  beds — nothing 
but  a  hoe  and  a  rake,  that  Roses  will  deteriorate  on  Manetti 
even  after  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  though  I  am  not  an  ex- 
hibitor, yet  having  had  a  fair  experience  as  judge  at  most  of 
the  leading  Rose  shows,  I  am  sure  I  can  cut  as  fine  Roses  off 
established  cut-back  Roses  on  Manetti  as  the  generality  of 
R^ses  shown  even  by  oar  leading  nurserymen  and  amateurs, 
though  no  doubt  where  whole  boxes  can  be  cut  off  selected 
quarters  of  from  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  maidens 
on  Manetti,  no  cat-back  Roses  or  old-established  plants  would 
stand  a  chance. 

C  isualties  sometimes  teach  one  a  lesson.  I  left  some  La 
France  last  year  a  long  time  without  pruning,  and  they  pushed 
such  fine  shoots  I  determined  only  to  thin-out  and  not  shorten, 
and  never  saw  such  fine  La  France  anywhere  last  year  as  those. 
This  year  (April  21st)  I  have  not  yet  fiuished  pruning  Roses. 
What  will  Mr.  Camm  say  to  this?  And  I  am  glad  I  have  not, 
as  the  spring  frosts  and  March  winds  have  injured  every  fully- 
developed  bud,  and  I  shall  have  to  trust  to  May  growth  and 
late  blooms.  A  quarter  of  Rose  trees  I  pruned  yesterday 
I  cut  so  severely  they  look  as  bare  as  if  it  were  February.  I 
never  saw  spring  flowers  suffer  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
had  all  my  Golden  Thyme  killed  quite  to  the  ground  where 
exposed  to  the  cutting  cold  winds  and  frosts  late  in  March, 
and  my  Myosotis  dissiiiflora  when  almost  in  full  flower  nearly 
entirely  destroyed  a  week  ago.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  be  a 
good  fruit  year  ;  tremendous  blossom  on  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  and  if  only  a  favourable  May  sets  in  the  blossom  will 
escape. — G.  P.  Peach. 


INFLUENCE   OP  THE   STOCK. 

I  WANT  to  know  from  those  who  have  had  personal  experience 
in  the  matter,  are  not  prejudiced  in  any  way,  and  who  gain 
their  knowledge  from  Nature's  book  as  much  as  from  those  com- 
posed and  manufactured  by  man.  To  what  extent  are  thefiuit- 
tree  stocks  in  use  at  the  present  day  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
and  shortcomings  of  the  fruit  trees?  With  me  the  subject  is 
like  the  Scotch  verdict,  "not  proven,"  therefore  anytUicg  I 
may  say  on  it  mmt  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Neither  must 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  our  Ajtples  and  Pears  are 
on  the  Paradise  and  Quince  stocks  that  there  is  no  fuither 
room  for  experiment  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  long  since  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  that  Daphne  indica  would  not 
do  on  its  own  roots,  and  even  now  it  is  firmly  believed  the 
royal  blood  of  the  queen  of  flowers  will  not  suffice  to  keep  her 
in  life  and  vigour  without  an  admixture  from  a  plebeian  source. 
I  have  long  ago  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  both  these 
are  errors.  Convincing  other  people  is  difficult,  but  I  believe 
the  faith  in  foreign  stocks  and  an  exclusively  artificial  culti- 
vation are  gradually  losing  ground. 

Have  Peach  or  Apricot  trees  from  seed  or  budded  on  their 


own  natural  stocks  been  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country 
lately?  If  not  in  this  country,  can  any  of  your  readers  give 
personal  experience  of  those  grown  in  America  or  other  conn- 
tries  ?  I  know  Peaches  are  said  to  suffer  from  the  "  yellows  " 
when  on  their  own  roots,  but  I  imagine  other  trees  would  have 
the  yellows,  or  perhaps  the  blues,  it  the  medium  for  their 
lower  extremities  was  not  suitable.  Are  Peaches  and  Apricots 
on  their  own  roots  as  liable  to  gum  as  those  on  the  Plum 
stock  ?  Do  they  flower  as  early  ?  Is  not  the  gumming  partly 
caused  by  the  Plum  stock  starting  into  growth  too  early  and 
exciting  the  sap  into  motion  before  there  are  leaves  to  take  it  ? 
Plum  roots  may  be  said  to  grow  all  winter  ;  tbey  are  growing, 
I  know,  at  Christmas.  If  they  do  rest,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  it  is  before  that  time.  With  Peach  roots  I  have  no 
experience,  and  seek  for  information. 

Do  not  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  Pears  on  the  Quince, 
start  into  growth  and  bloom  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
on  the  free  stock  ?  I  have  many  trees  on  both  dwarfing  and 
free  stocks,  but  not  a  sufficient  number  of  any  one  variety  on 
different  stocks  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily. 

We  are  not  so  dependant  on  dwarfing  stocks  as  we  used  to 
be  when  the  fruit  trees  were  hacked  about  so  much  more  with 
the  knife,  and  thereby  made  to  grow  stronger  and  keep  longer 
in  an  unfraitful  state.  We  guide  our  trees  more  in  a  semi- 
natural  manner  instead  of  attempting  to  drive  them  in  a 
directly  opposite  way  to  the  natural  one,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  produce  fruit  earlier  and  of  better  quality.  To 
keep  the  roots  from  rambling  we  lift,  and  if  necessary  shorten 
a  few  times  while  the  trees  are  young,  thus  bringing  them  into 
the  habit  of  forming  fibry  roots  near  home  ;  while  to  prevent 
them  entering  cold  unsuitable  soil  we  find  there  is  nothing 
so  effectual  as  keeping  the  surface  soil  in  a  suitable  state  as 
regards  moisture  and  richness,  and,  of  course,  not  digging  and 
cropping  it. — William  Ta-Stlor. 


EUONTMUSES  AS  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Amongst  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  there  are  few  so  pretty  for 
pot  cultivation  and  greenhouse  decoration  as  Euonymus 
japonicus  aureo-variegata  and  E.  radicans  albo-marginata. 
The  first-named  variety  has  deep  green  and  beautiful  bright 
golden  marked  leaves,  and  is  the  most  effective  variety.  When 
well  grown  in  pots  it  is  quite  as  grand  in  the  greenhouse  as 
the  jellow-marked  Crotons  are  in  the  stove.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased from  cuttings.  Eight  or  ten  may  be  placed  in  a  .5-inch 
pot  amongst  some  peat  and  silver  sand.  They  will  root  in  a 
close  frame  at  nearly  any  time  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  rooted  each  plant  should  be  potted  singly  into  a  3-inch 
pot.  This  time  the  rooting  material  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  sand.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  root  into  this  there  is  no  danger  of  them  suffer- 
ing through  exposure;  but  they  need  not  be  kept  long  in  any 
other  place  excepting  the  greenhouse,  as  when  quite  small 
they  are  extremely  useful  and  ornamental  for  mixing  with 
other  little  plants  on  the  front  row  of  shelves.  A  3-ineh  pot 
will  contain  a  plant  15  inches  high  and  6  inches  through. 
When  this  size  is  reached  they  should  be  transferred  to  a 
5  or  6-inch  pot.  The  same  kind  of  soil  should  be  used  at  this 
potting  and  all  subsequent  pottings.  They  may  be  potted  at 
anytime  and  returned  at  once  to  their  old  place.  They  do  not 
require  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded  like  many  plants  for  a 
week  or  two  after  potting.  They  root  about  as  freely  as  Box 
does,  and  on  this  account  great  quantities  of  water  are  required 
in  the  growing  season  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  More 
root  room  should  be  given  whenever  it  seems  much  wanted. 
Exceedingly  handsome  specimens  can  be  grown  in  10  and 
12-inch  pots.  A  larger  plant  than  these  will  hold  should  be 
placed  in  a  tub.  The  variety  under  notice  has  a  good  habit  of 
its  own  without  any  training.  Sometimes  the  leading  shoot 
may  require  the  support  of  a  stake.  Side  shoots  which  show 
an  inclination  to  straggle  from  the  line  of  the  others  may  be 
tied  into  a  vacancy  or  cut  back.  The  bottom  growths  seldom 
fail  to  extend  in  proportion  to  the  main  shoot  going  upwards. 
The  leader  may  be  stopped  at  whatever  height  the  plant  is 
wanted.     They  look  best  in  a  pyramidal  form. 

When  the  plants  become  too  large  for  the  shelves  they  are  well 
adapted  for  placing  amongst  Camellias  and  other  greenhouse 
shrubs,  few  of  which  are  like  in  colour  the  glossy,  strikingly- 
marked  foliage  of  this  Euonymus.  The  foliage  of  E.  radicans 
albo-marginata  is  green  in  the  centre  and  edged  with  pure 
white.    It  has  a  trailing  or  climbing  habit.    In  pots  it  hangs 
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over  their  sides,  and  is  very  pretty  in  this  style.  It  may  also 
be  made  to  aesume  a  pyramidal  aspect ;  attention  to  staking 
and  tying  throughout  the  growing  eeason  will  secure  this.  Its 
requirements  in  the  way  of  root,  soil,  &o.,  are  eimilar  to  the 
yellow-blotched  one,  and  they  are  both  alike  subject  to  be- 
come infested  with  green  fly.  Occasional  syringing  does  much 
to  remedy  this,  and  it  is  the  least  troublesome  way  of  keeping 
the  fohage  clean  and  healthy.  Failing  this  the  glossy  leaves 
are  easily  sponged  with  soap  and  water.  When  filth  becomes 
established  this  is  the  most  effeotnal  way  of  removing  it. — 
J.  MuiE. 

THE  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  BRUSSELS. 

(From  our  Special  Beporter.) 

We  visited  Brussels  with  great  anticipations.  We  expected 
to  find  a  display  of  plants  rich  in  character,  great  in  extent, 
and,  if  not  novel,  yet  artistic  in  arrangement.  We  expected  to 
find  old  plants  well  cultivated,  and  new  plants  possessing  that 
charm  and  interest  which  plants  of  rarity  and  merit  alone  can 
command.  We  expected  to  find  in  this  nation  of  horticulture 
not  only  the  best  of  the  nation's  horticultural  treasures,  but 
tlie'  best  of  those  from  other  lands.  We  expected  to  experi- 
ence the  change  incidental  to  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  state,  yet 
feeling  at  home  by  the  presence  of  familiar  plants  and  familiar 
faces. 

We  found  all  these.  We  found  old  plants  bearing  the 
impress  of  skilful  culture,  and  new  plants  in  their  all-absorb- 
ing powers  of  attractiveness.  We  found  not  only  artistic 
grouping  but  taste  in  arrangement  combined  with  intrinsic 
individual  merit  of  the  plants  exhibited — not  groups  arranged 
BO  as  to  hide  the  failings  of  the  plants  composing  them  and 
which  pall  on  the  appetite  by  close  inspection,  but  collections 
which,  the  longer  they  were  looked  at,  the  more  closely  they 
were  examined,  the  more  satisfying  they  became.  We  found 
the  richest  examples  of  the  plants  of  the  nation  which  we 
visited,  and  plants  also  —  plants  which  any  nation  may  be 
proud  to  own — which  we  had  seen  before  we  left  our  shores. 
We  found  the  welcome  we  anticipated,  the  attentiveneas, 
courtesy,  and  hospitality  which  were  extended  so  freely  and 
offered  so  happily.  We  found  familiar  faces,  and  although 
on  foreign  soil  did  not  feel  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  We 
not  only  knew  our  mission  but  knew  that  our  mission  was 
known.  It  was  ours,  as  representing  British  horticulturists, 
to  recognise  the  great  efforts,  enterprise,  and  success  of  the 
friends  we  visited,  and  to  convey  in  return  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy binding  nation  to  nation  in  the  peaceful  bonds  of  the 
science  in  which  each  is  interested  and  engaged  in  promoting. 
We  therefore  for  the  time  being  ignore  the  "silvery  streak" 
dividing  us,  and  join  in  the  Centennial  now  celebrated  as  the 
■unity,  which  time  only  will  bind  more  closely,  of  the  great 
family  of  horticulturists,  and  now  hasten  to  tell  our  friends  in 
Britain  and  those  also  abroad  something  of  the  character  of 
the  great  gathering  which  has  been  brought  together  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Brussels. 

If  it  were  not  great,  how  and  where  could  we  find  an  exhi- 
bition worthy  of  that  designation  ?  Where  can  we  find  more 
powerful  patronage  ?  Where  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  managers,  or  more  tempting  facilities  offered  to  exhibitors  ? 
With  prizes  of  honour  offered  by  their  Mnjesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  there  were  also  120  gold  medals  offered 
for  competition,  140  silver  medals,  and  upwards  of  200  silver- 
gilt  medals  of  merit.  To  some  of  the  grand  gold  medals  were 
added  100,  to  others  200,  to  others,  again,  500,  and  to  one 
1000  francs.  Besides  these  attractive  honours  the  Council  of 
Administration  engaged  to  defray  the  cost  of  transit  from 
foreign  countries  of  all  consignments  of  plants  sent  to  the 
Exhibition.  A  policy  so  liberal  and  spirited  could  only  com- 
mand success,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  richness  and 
extent  of  the  Exhibition,  as  it  is  worthy  to  achieve  equal  suc- 
cess financially  and  commercially. 

In  noting  the  collections  exhibited  no  attempt  is  made  to 
enumerate  the  whole  of  the  encoessful  exhibitors,  the  object 
being  to  afford  a  "general  idea"  of  the  Exhibition,  and  those 
who  contributed  most  successfully  to  render  the  event  me- 
morable in  horticultural  annals. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nations  advanced  in  civilisation 
and  refinement,  Belgium  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  being 
the  seat  of  Horticulture.  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany  are  her  border  kingdoms,  and  from  all  those  king- 
doms were  those  who  recognised  the  Great  Brussels  Centennial ; 
and  although  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  have  latterly  been  of 


frequent  occurrence,  and  although  the  spring  season  of  the  year 
is  an  exceptionally  busy  time  with  nurserymen,  yet  plants  Lave 
been  provided  and  time  has  been  found  for  a  grand  diflplay  and 
a  reunion  of  horticulturists  at  this  celebrated  gathering. 

The  building  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  held  is  a  wooden 
structure  about  80  yards  long  and  .50  yards  wide.  It  i?  divided 
into  a  lofty  central  transept  and  four  side  avenues,  with  an  ante- 
room. At  each  end  of  the  central  promenade  large  mirrors 
are  placed,  and  over  them  and  at  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
national  and  municipal  flags  and  banners  are  arranged.  The 
space,  although  great,  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
plants  without  crowding,  and  owing  to  their  continual  arrival 
down  to  the  latest  permissible  moment  there  is  scarcely  time 
to  dispose  them  attractively,  and  some  of  the  erections  were  in 
a  rough  and  unfinished  state.  In  a  word  the  building  and  its 
accessories  are  not  worthy  of  the  splendid  plants  which  they 
contained. 

At  the  entrance  end  of  the  building  some  gigantic  Palms 
arrest  attention,  speoimons  which  for  their  size  and  weight 
made  one  wonder  how  they  had  been  transported  and  placed  iu 
their  positions.  The  right  side  of  the  central  promenade  is 
also  occupied  with  Palms  and  Cycads,  splendid  plants  of  Areca?, 
Phoinicophoriums,  Pritchardias,  Thrinaxes,  Astrooaryums,  the 
distinct  Caryota  Rumphi,  Livistonia  Hoogendorpi,  Chama)rops 
in  several  species.  Sea.  These  are  elevated  each  on  its  own 
pedestal,  the  fronds  almost  reaching  to  the  roof;  and  at  the 
front  are  smaller  plants  of  Phcenix  rupicela  and  reclinata, 
Cocos  Weddelleana,  Corypha  anstralis,  D.-?monorops,  Phjco- 
sperma  Alexandra,  &c.  These  collections  of  Palms  are  large, 
and  the  plants  healthy  and  fine,  such  as  could  only  be  seen  at  a 
continental  extiibition. 

On  the  left,  and  dividing  the  central  transept  from  the  next 
arcade,  are  also  several  large  Palms.  We  next  stop  at  a  group 
of  remarkable  Ferns,  the  fronds  of  many  of  them  being  15  feet 
in  length.  Angiopteris  hypoleuca,  A.  Willinckii,  and  A.  Mi- 
queliaaa  from  Mr.  Willinck,  Amsterdam,  are  of  this  character; 
and  near  these  a  group  of  Lycopods,  Selaginella  Galleoliana 
being  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter  and  altogether  fine  and  elegant. 
We  also  note  fine  groups  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  from 
Madame  Legrelle  d'Hamis,  and  we  arrive  near  the  other  end 
of  the  building  and  take  shelter  in  a  grove  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Balantinm  antarcticum  was  perhaps  23  feet  high,  the  trunk 
being  fully  2  feet  in  diameter;  Cibotium  princeps  and  Gvathea 
medullaris  were  nearly  of  the  same  height ;  Cyathea  Dregei 
had  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter  and  10  feet  in  height.  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Cycads  are  also  placed  in  the  corners  of  the 
building,  Mr.  Linden  being  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  In 
striking  contrast  to  these  fine  plants,  and  grouped  in  the  side 
corridors  are  other  Belgian  collections,  the  most  important 
being 

Azaleas. — The  plants  in  these  collections  are  simply  mar- 
vellous for  their  perfect  culture  and  massive  beads.  The  finest 
plants  we  have  recently  seen  in  London  are  poor  in  comparison 
with  these  wonderful  specimens.  The  plants  are  mushroom  or 
umbrella-shaped,  and  are  from  2  to  5  feet  in  height;  the  heads 
varying  in  size  from  the  dimenBions  of  a  lady's  parasol  to  those 
of  the  largest  carriage  umbrella.  The  plants  are  as  perfect  as 
if  cast  in  moulds,  the  blooms  being  so  densely  packed  that  not 
only  a  vestige  of  foliage  is  not  visible,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
found  by  the  insertion  of  the  fingers  and  pencil.  All  are  very 
fine,  and  the  striped  and  mottled  examples  of  punctulata, 
scarlet  and  white,  and  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  rose  and 
white,  splendid,  are  especially  conspicuous.  Alfred  Dclinion 
was  a  glowing  head  ot  crimson,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the 
soft  lilac  of  its  companion,  Reine  dea  Pays  Bas.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, glowing  pink,  is  extremely  effective;  and  the  fiery  heads 
of  Eclatante  and  Roi  d'Hollande  were  quite  dazzling. 

In  the  opposite  corridor  are  also  magnificent  plants,  the 
most  remarkable  being  Reclinata,  Jean  Van  Geert,  Eugene 
Mazel,  Fioribunda  elegans,  Modele,  Mons.  Keteleer,  Serapis,  La 
Victoire,  Flag  of  Truce,  Dnchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Stella, 
Theodore  Preusser,  Madame  Alex.  Hardy,  Alwiu  Petzdd, 
Madame  Marie  Van  Eckhaute,  Reine  des  Eoses,  Louis  Margottin, 
and  La  Superbe.  Some  splendid  double,  semi-double,  and 
mottled  varieties  of  great  merit  raised  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte  are 
exhibited.  Amongst  these  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Juliette,  Franijois 
de  Taye,  Alice,  Daphne,  Madame  Alex.  Van  Lageuove,  Jean 
Van  Geert,  Mdlle.  Leonie  Van  Houtte,  Sigismund  Rocker, 
Mrs.  Wright,  Comtesse  Eugenie  de  Kerchove,  Jules  Van  Loo, 
Argus,  Baron  Ed.  Odsy,  and  Meteore  are  within  the  line  of 
vision,  and  quite  superb.  The  varieties  noticed  are  among.^t  the 
finest  exhibition  Azaleas  extant.  The  specimens  cannot  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  saw  them,  and  every  one  of  these  will  agree 
that  a  description  doing  them  justice  cannot  be  written. 
Although  opinion  may  vary  as  to  the  ideal  now  accepted  as  a 
perfectly  finished  plant,  at  present  the  style  is  all  flowers,  no 
foliage.  The  principal  gold  medallists  were  Mr.  Ghellinck  de 
Walle,  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  Vervaene,  and  Van  Eckhaute.  We  must 
not,  however,  le.ive  the  Azaleas  without  noting  one  or  two 
varieties.    Fimbriata  (Schulz),  white,  and,  as  Mr.  Barron  well 
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said,  double  as  a  Petacia  or  Balsftm ;  Charles  Turner,  a  light 
mottled  variety,  splendid  flower;  Flambeau,  brilliant;  and 
Beveral  others.  The  remarkable  double  variety  has  been  pur- 
chased, wo  believe,  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough. 

Ghent  Azaleas  (Azalea  pontica)  are  also  admirably  exhibited, 
demonstratiDg  how  eftective  are  these  plants  for  forcing  and 
decorative  purposes.  Large  specimens,  plants  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte.  There  were 
splendid  plantain  his  varieties.  In  these  Dr.  Auguste  Cambeer, 
Xiouis  Oiime  Van  Houtte,  Davisii,  Louis  Bloramaat,  Minerve, 
Aurantiaca  variegata,  Straminea,  Louis  Hellebuyck,  Sang  do 
Gendbrugge,  and,  best  of  all,  Diamant,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
excellence.     The  gold  medal  tvas  awarded. 

Azalea  mollis  in  variety  is  also  exhibited  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  Mr.  Van  Houtte.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  well- grown 
varieties  of  this  type  can  appreciate  how  distinct  and  imposing 
they  are.  The  best  were  Comte  Papadoli,  Baron  Ed.  de  Roth- 
schild, Chevalier  Ade  Reali,  Seedling,  Raine  des  Beiges,  Comte 
de  Gomer,  and  Caroline  Legrello  d'Hamis.  These  are  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  all  growers  of  gay  spring  decorative 
plants. 

Bhododendrona  are  nnmerouB  and  excellent,  the  plants  being 
healthy  and  remarkably  well  bloomed.  201  exhibited  an  ad- 
mirable collection,  the  best  being  Vesuvius,  crimson ;  Deoo- 
ratum,  rose ;  Limbatum,  Madame  Wagner,  Lord  Broughton, 
Bylesianum  in  several  tints  of  rose  and  pink.  The  best  lilacs 
were  Rosea  superba,  Eliae,and  very  delicate  and  good  Evelynse. 
203  had  a  good  collection ;  The  Grand  Arab,  Michael  Waterer, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Minnie,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  Elfride,  Lady  Alice 
Peel,  Everestianum,  Quadrona,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and 
Mrs.  John  Glutton  being  very  superior.  A  new  variety  exhibited 
by  Mr.  de  Coninck,  Frederick  de  Coninck,  purple  with  brown 
spots  and  orange  band,  was  splendid.  Mr.  Van  Hoatte  and  Mr. 
Beit  also  exhibited  successfully. 

Camellias  are  not  numerous,  but  some  small  plants  were 
admirably  cultivated.     The  plants  were  about  2  feet  high  and 

1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  for  healthy  foliage  and  number  and 
quality  of  blooms  we  have  not  seen  them  equalled.  Lemichezi, 
Bubens,  Alba  plena,  Auguste  Delfosse,  Valtevareda,  Unica, 
Eose  de  la  Eeine,  Lavinia  Maggii,  and  Aspazia  were  the  varie- 
ties most  compact  in  habit  and  most  floriferous.  Plants  in  tubs 
3  feet  high  and  through  with  rich  green  foliage  and  fine  blooms 
are  also  exhibited  ;  Mr.  de  Coster  and  Mr.  Van  Eckhante  ob- 
taining the  chief  prizes. 

Some  admirable  groups  of  ornamental-foliaged  plants  are 
exhibited.  The  most  noticeable  were  Curmeria  picturata,  Ma- 
ranta  fasciata,  Dichorisandra  argenteo-marginata,  Bertolonia 
Van  Houttei,  very  fine ;  and  Phyllotsenium  Lindeni.  Ex- 
cellently exhibited  also  are   Anthurium   crystallinam,   leaves 

2  feet  long,  the  plant  being  5  feet  in  diameter ;  Maranta  Mazelli 
was  3  feet  across  and  very  handsome ;  Sphsorogyne  latifolia,  a 
noble  specimen,  the  leaves  being  18  inches  long  and  15  inches 
across,  with  good  Crotons  and  Dieffanbachias. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Linden's  collection  of  twenty-five  Dra- 
c^nas  and  fine  admirable  examples  of  culture.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  6  feet  in  height  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  pots, 
some  of  these  leaves  being  4  feet  in  length.  The  specimen  of 
D.  Toungii  was  splendid,  and  almost  equally  fine  were  D.  Shep- 
herdii,  D.  Baptistii,  and  D.  Mooreana.  Smaller  but  vigorous 
were  D.  Reginre,  D.  Cassanovae,  D.  Reali,  D.  magnifica,  D.  albi- 
cans, D.  hybrida,  D.  splendens,  &c.  For  size  and  good  culture 
these  plants  were  remarkable,  but  they  had  really  no  chance  of 
successfully  competing  with  the  equally  healthy  though  smaller 
and  striking  new  varieties  from  Mr.  Wills,  and  that  the  Anerley 
seedlings  should  defeat  a  collection  like  Mr.  Linden's  is  the 
most  powerful  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  English  varieties. 

We  have  now  to  note  a  magnificent  group  of  Gloxinias  from 
France.  We  have  never  before  seen  varieties  to  surpass  if 
equal  these ;  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  the  great  substance  of 
their  petals,  their  rich  colours  and  chaste  markings,  and  the 
massive  foliage  of  the  plants  were  alike  remarkable. 

Mr.  Van  Houtte  exhibits  a  collection  of  Caladiums,  a  rich 
case  of  Bertolonias,  Sonerilas,  Peperomias,  Ancectochiluses, 
Dichorisandras,  &c.,  and  a  striking  group  of  Gesneraceous  plants, 
the  most  remarkable  being  Persea  hypocyrtiflora,  Gesnera  rosea 
Baesi,  G.  refulgens,  G.  regalis,  and  other  varieties,  also  Cyrto- 
dorea  metallica. 

Plants  of  Kalmia  latifolia  in  tuba  were  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  healthy  and  floriferous.  They  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Vuylsteke.  Eriostemons,  Boronias,  and  hardwooded  plants 
generally  are  not  numerous  or  equal  to  the  best  English-grown 
plants;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  Exhibition  could 
approach  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams.  Agaves, 
Yuccas,  and  Dasylirions  were  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Linden  and 
other  cultivators.  A  grand  plant  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum 
is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Schoor.  It  was  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  crowded  with  fine  heads  of  flowers. 

A  collection  of  Marantas  from  Madame  Legrelle  d'Hamis  con- 
tained plants  of  remarkable  size  and  vigour.  They  ranged  from 
2  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  leaves  being  in  splendid  condition. 


The  finest  of  these  is  perhaps  M.  pacifica,  green  with  silvery- 
grey  bars;  M.  Wallisii,  tricolor;  M.  orbifolia,  M.  Porteana, 
M.  vittata,  M.  rosea  picta,  M.  Leemannii,  M.  Mackoyana,  and 
M.  coreifolia.  A  splendid  plant  of  M.  fasciata,  which  is  very 
similar  to  if  not  identical  with  M.  pacifica,  is  exhibited.  The 
plant  was  3  feet  in  diameter,  in  perfect  colour  and  markings. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
in  great  excellence.  We  have  seen  none  to  equal  these  gay  yet 
elo'-'ant  flowers.  Some  of  them  were  not  named ;  others  were, 
as  Pearcei,  superba,  Madame  Oscar  Lamarohe,  Madame  Zimmer- 
man, Emeraude,  Charles  Raes,  and  Topaze.  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata  is  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  Linden,  the 
green  of  the  massive  leaves  being  rich  and  the  white  pure. 

Hyacinths. — Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem,  produced  a  grand 
effect  by  exhibiting  in  masses,  ten  bulbs  of  distinct  varieties 
being  grown  in  pans  9  inches  in  diameter.  The  spikes  were  not 
only  fine,  but  were  uniform  in  height  and  substance.  They 
have  been  grown  and  selected  for  this  mode  of  culture  with 
special  care.  All  varieties  are  not  adapted  for  growing  in  this 
way.  Of  the  sorts  exhibited  the  best  were — Whites  ;  Madame 
Vander  Hoop,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Miraudoline,  Paix  de  I'Europe, 
La  Belle  Blanchissense,  Miohael  Angelo,  Nectar,  and  Mont 
Blanc.  Blues  :  Kronprinz  Von  Schweden,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Nimrod,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Laurens  Koster,  and  Justus  Von 
Liebig.  Reds:  Queen  Victoria  Alexandrina,  Oscar  Von  Redwitz, 
Prosper  Alpini,  Princess  Clotilde,  Von  Schiller,  Princess  Royale, 
and  Duchess  de  Richmond.  These  masses  were  exceedingly 
fine,  producing  a  much  greater  effect  than  the  plants  with  single 
spikes,  and  are  admirable  for  purposes  of  decoration.  Several 
collections  in  single  spikes  were  exhibited,  the  pots  being  roughly 
hidden  by  moss.  Although  fairly  good  collections  were  staged 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Cut- 
bush,  and  others  which  have  been  seen  at  the  London  exhi- 
bitions. Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  collection  sent  to  Brussels,  bat 
the  plants  were  injured  in  transit  and  oould  not  be  staged. 

Tulips  were  generally  superior  to  the  Hyacinths,  the  varieties 
being  similar  to  what  have  been  exhibited  in  London.  Nar- 
cissuses were  poor.  Cinerarias  were  far  behind  such  plants  and 
varieties  as  we  find  exhibited  at  home  by  Mr.  James.  Tricolor, 
Bicolor,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  not  equal  to  plants  of 
Mr.  Laing's  and  Mr.  Pestridge's  cultivation.  Amaryllises  were 
very  attractive.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  splendid  in  their 
markings,  the  central  band  in  some  and  the  edgings  of  the  petals 
in  other  flowers  being  most  clear  and  distinct.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  contain  the  fulness  of  flower  and  the  substance  of 
English-raised  seedlings,  but  their  beauty  is  unquestionable. 

Mr.  Van  Geert,  Antwerp,  exhibited  Conifers  not  for  compe- 
tition, amongst  which  were  examples  of  his  new  variegated 
Weeping  Yew,  Taxus  pendnla  aurea. 

We  have  now  noted  many  collections  submitted  by  foreign 
exhibitors,  and  given  them  the  credit  which  they  deserve,  and 
we  must  now  devote  some  attention  to  the  consignments  of 
plants  from  England.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  permitting 
our  patriotism  prejudicing  our  judgment  when  we  say  that  the 
English  plants  for  rarity,  quality,  and  beauty  were  worthy  at 
least  of  being  exhibited  in  Belgium.  If  the  Belgian  Palms  and 
Ferns  were  imposing,  and  the  Azaleas  almost  startling  by  their 
perfectness,  we  had  amongst  English  productions  the  splen- 
didly arranged  groups  of  a  hundred  Orchids  and  other  rare  and 
choice  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  also  Roses  and  Clematises. 
We  had  the  rich  group  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Williams,  which 
won  the  President's  grand  gold  medal  and  1000  francs ;  also 
Mr.  Williams's  fine  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
miscellaneous  collections.  We  had  Mr.  Bull's  new,  rare,  and 
beautiful  examples,  which  received  the  honours  they  deserved. 
We  had  Mr.  Wills's  unrivalled  Dracaenas,  the  raiser  of  which — 
M.  Baase — has,  as  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Bel- 
gian horticulturists  "  written  his  name  for  ever  in  the  history 
of  fertilisation;"  and  last  but  not  least,  the  extensive  coUec- 
tion  of  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  the  famed 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries.  These  several  groups  represented 
England  in  a  manner  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken,  and 
that  they  have  contributed  immensely  to  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition  is  willingly  admitted  and  recognised  by  all  visitors. 
It  was  gratifying  to  notice  the  freshness  and  perfect  condition 
of  these  plants  after  their  long  journey  by  land  and  sea.  Fragile 
Orchids  and  other  tender  stove  occupants  arrived  in  the  struc- 
ture at  the  Place  du  Petite  Sablons  at  Brussels  almost  as  fresh 
as  the  plants  usually  appear  at  the  London  exhibitions.  It  is 
not  possible  to  enumerate  the  plants  composing  the  several 
English  groups,  but  may  say  that  the  highest  prize — the  prize 
of  honour  offered  by  His  Majesty  the  King — was  won  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams.  This  was  the  grand  gold  medal  offered  to  the 
stranger  who  contributed  most  to  the  splendour  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Truly  Mr.  Williams's  consignment  was  a  splendid  one.  The 
twenty-five  Orchids  formed  one  of  the  finest  groups  ever  staged. 
The  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  far  in  advance  of 
other  plants  of  the  same  nature.  'The  gold-medal  collection  for 
twelve  plants  introduced  since  1873,  and  the  gold-medal  group 
for  twelve  plants  of  recent  introduction,  the  splendid  Ferns,  the 
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attractive  miBcellaneona  collection,  and  the  collection  of  Cycla- 
mens, were  in  the  aggregate  overwhelmiug  in  weight  of  merit, 
aDii  hence  won  the  premier  prize. 

For  ekill  in  arrangement  as  well  as  intrinsic  merit  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Veitoh  was  irreproachable.  Its  richness  and 
attracUvenesfl  won  general  admiration.  The  fine  st'ikeg  of 
Orchids — ten  varieties  of  Cypripediums,  thirteen  sorts  of  Den- 
drobiums,  five  of  Masdevallias,  tixteen  of  Odontoglossums,  nine 
of  Oncidiums,  four  of  Phalreoopsis,  also  Siccolabiums,  Cattleyas, 
Trichopilias,  i&o ;  besides  these  were  Dracajnas,  Crotons,  Ne- 
penthes, Ferns,  and  uumeroas  others  in  splendid  coi,dition.  In 
this  group  Dioscorea  retusa  was  most  elegant,  aud  half  a  hundred 
others  were  worthy  of  iudividaal  mention,  but  space  forbids. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses  in  first-rate 
order,  and  attractive  plants  of  Clematises  Miss  Bateman,  Lady 
Londesborough,  Albert  Victor,  Htnryi,  &o.  For  these  plants 
the  gold  medal  of  honour  offered  by  the  Comtesse  de  Flandre 
to  the  stranger  who  contributed  most  to  the  splendour  of  the 
Exhibition  was  awarded.  Thf  se  were  the  only  two  prizes  of 
honour  in  the  schedule;  but  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  such  superior 
new  plants  that  he  had  the  special  hononr  of  receiving  a  special 
medal  value  two  hundred  francs,  in  addition  to  the  gold  medals 
that  he  won  in  the  classes. 

The  twenty-five  Orchids  staged  by  Mr.  Williams  were  unusn- 
ally  rich.  Dendrobium  Devonianum  alone  contained  three 
hundred  blooms ;  Vanda  suavis,  five  spikes  of  great  Inxuriance  ; 
Cattleya  Moesije  superba,  thirteen  blooms;  Cypripedium  cauda- 
tum,  twenty  flowers ;  Cattleya  Mendelii,  twelve  flowers;  Cypri- 
pedium biflornm,  thirty;  Dendrobiums  Wardianum  aud  nobile, 
flowers  uncountable;  Cattleya  citrina,  eighteen  flowers;  On- 
cidium  sphacelatum,  eight  spilses;  Cypripedium  villosum,  fifty 
flowers;  and  superb  examples  of  Odontoglossums  Roezlii,  Masde- 
vallia  Lindenii  and  Veitchiana;  Lycastes  Harrisonfo,  Phala?- 
nopsis,  &c.  Mr.  Williams  won  the  grand  gold  medal  for  six 
Odontoglossums  with  Odontoglossum  oitrosmum  roseum,  six 
spikes ;  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Alexandra?,  O.  nievium  majus, 
O.  Roezlii,  and  O.  gloriosnm  superbum. 

Now  that  we  are  amongst  the  Orchids  we  may  note  that  in 
Mr.  Linden's  gold-medal  collection  of  Orchids  Vanda  tricolor 
cinnamomea  was  remarkably  fine,  as  were  also  V.  suavis,  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Cypripedium  barbatnm, 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  and  Cypripedium  villosum  were 
profusely-flowering  specimens,  and  many  others  possessed  great 
merit. 

In  thi5  collection  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarinm 
from  the  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild  arrested  the  attention 
of  all  visitors ;  it  had  four  spikes  and  thirty  grand  flowers. 
Near  it  was  a  remarkable  Orchid— Epidendrum  Wailisii,  ex- 
hibited in  flower  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  by  R.  Warner, 
Esq.,  Bromfleld,  Chelmsford.  The  sepals  are  orange  Ecarlet, 
and  the  labellom  buff  mottled  with  brown.  Mr.  Warner  had 
the  gold  medal  for  his  valuable  work  on  Orchids. 

Mr.  Bull  won  the  grand  gold  medal — the  first  prize  in  the 
Bchedule  (the  "blue  ribbon") — for  six  new  plants  cot  in  com- 
merce with  the  grand  Palm  Pritchardia  grandis,  Dieffenbachia 
Shuttleworthii,  Aralia  splendidii^sima,  Croton  elegantissimus, 
most  brilliant  and  elegant;  Dieffenbachia  Chelsoni,  and  Alo- 
casia  Johnstoni;  also  a  similar  award  for  three  plants  with 
Aralia  elegantissima,  Dracfcna  Goldieana,  and  Artocarpus  Can- 
nonii.  For  the  most  distinct  Draciena — D,  Goldieana,  which 
was  noticed  last  week — Mr.  Bull  received  the  gold  medal,  Mr. 
Wills  being  placed  second  with  the  splendid  D.  voluta.  For  the 
gold  medal  for  the  single  Palm  Mr.  Bull  won  easily  with 
Pritchardia  grandis,  Mr.  Williams  being  second  with  Kentia 
Mooreana. 

Amongst  the  gold-medal  collections  of  plants  of  recent  in- 
troduction staged  by  Mr.  Williams  were  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
splendid;  ^chmea  Mariffl-Reginne,  Cypripedium  niveum,  Adi- 
antum  graoillimum  in  excellent  order;  DiacEBuas  Baptistii  and 
Fraserii,  and  Nepenthes  Chelsonii. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  new  plants,  small  bnt  in  splendid  con- 
dition, tho  Crotons  being  in  fine  colour;  and  Phyllotaenium 
Lindeni  and  Anthurium  crystallinum  unequalled  in  quality  by 
any  plants  of  the  same  kinds  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Wills  also 
staged  superb  examples  of  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  and  for 
the  collections  received  silver  medals. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting  plants  in  the 
Exhibition  were  the  twenty-five  new  Dracaanas  which  worthily 
won  the  grand  gold  medal  and  500  fi-aucs.  These  are  nn- 
doubtedly  the  finest  aud  most  remarkable  varieties  in  Europe, 
and  are  improving  in  colour  as  they  grow  older.  They  have 
been  previously  described,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
they  are  better  than  ever — plants  of  distinct  character,  nn- 
donbted  beauty,  and  great  value. 

_  The  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  were  an  immense  con- 
signment, there  being  hundreds  of  them,  the  plants  ranging 
from  0  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter  t^  <  smaller  plants  in  7  and 
8-inch  pots.  The  plants  comprise  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and 
Noisettes,  and  will  make  the  fame  of  the  firm  producing  them 
as  familiar  on  the  Continent  as  it  is  respected  in  England. 


Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  staged  sixty  Auriculas,  the  plants,  as 
they  deserved,  attracting  a  conBiderabla  amouut  of  attention. 
In  the  class  for  fifteen  plants  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  of 
merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner.  The  remaining  plants  were 
not  entered  for  competition. 

The  judging  of  the  plants  was  completed  on  Saturday,  on 
the  evening  of  which  day  the  assistance  of  the  military  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  soldiers  under  competent 
guidance  commenced  moving  the  plants  and  re-arranging  them 
for  effect.  This  work  was  conducted  during  the  night,  aud  a 
complete  transformation  was  effected  for  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  noon  on  the  30th  ult. 
Their  Majesties  arrived  punctually  at  the  time  named,  and 
received  au  enthusiastic  reception.  The  principal  exhibitora 
were  introduced  to  the  King,  and  His  Majesty  conversed  with 
them  with  his  usual  freedom  and  affability,  also  inviting  them 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Royal  Palace. 

The  English  exhibitors  covered  themselves  with  hononr, 
Mr.  Williams  receiving  ten  medals,  Mr.  Bull  four  for  new 
plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  (who  did  not  compete  in  the 
classes)  two,  and  Mr.  WiUs  four,  these  medals  being  of  the 
highest  value. 

The  prizes  of  honour  for  Belgian  exhibitors  were  awarded  : 
the  Queen's  to  Mr.  Linden,  and  the  Comtesse  de  Flandre's  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  Linden  is  Vice-president  of  the  Society, 
and  exhibited  lareely,  staging  many  valuable  collections. 
Mr.  Van  Houtte's  collections  were  also  on  au  extensive  tcale  of 
superior  merit. 

Of  fruit  the  exhibition  is  small.  Some  moderately  good 
Strawberries  are  exhibited,  and  the  principal  prizes  for  Grapes 
were  won  by  Mr.  Abert  Vandewover,  a  Cappellen,  Antwerp. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  agreeable.  They  were  cot 
disposed  to  create  an  imposing  effect  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  but 
were  so  grouped  that  a  fresh  collection  had  prominence  at  every 
few  yards,  this  being  effected  by  the  rather  bold  curves  of  tho 
promenades.  The  building  was  laid  out  in  serpentine  walks, 
bordered  with  ornamental  wickerwork.  At  the  edge  of  the  walks 
Mignonette,  Lilies,  small  Adiantums,  Spirsas,  &c.,  were  placed, 
and  beyond  were  bold  irregular  groups  of  ornamental-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants.  At  one  end  of  the  building  was  a  fountain, 
around  which  plants  were  artistically  arranged.  The  structure 
was  too  small  for  the  effect  to  be  one  of  grandeur.  It  was  never- 
theless very  picturesque,  and  a  vast  improvement  on  monotonous 
stages  and  hard  straight  lines. 

The  premier  prize  for  the  best  new  plant  in  or  out  of  flower 
went  to  MM.  Jauob-Mackoy  et  Cie.  for  Maranta  Massangeana,  a 
beautiful  plant,  the  stock  of  which  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bull.  The  same  exhibitors  had  the  first  prize  also  for  the  best 
new  plant  in  flower — Pavouia  Vioti,  a  plant  apparently  possess- 
ing but  little  merit. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Belgian  plants  alone — the 
noble  Palms,  magnificent  ."Vzalcas,  with  other  flne-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants — would  have  produced  an  exhibition  worthy  of 
royal  patronage  and  of  a  long  journey  by  horticulturists  ;  when 
also  it  is  considered  that  the  English  consignment  was  of 
sufficient  extent  and  value  to  alone  have  made  an  imposing 
exhibition,  it  will  be  reartily  understood  that  the  alliance  of  the 
two  nations,  with  valuable  contingents  from  France  and  Holland, 
culminated  in  a  display  of  almtst  unequalled  magnitude  and 
importance;  and  although  the  utmost  was  done  in  making  the 
most  of  the  space  at  disposal,  a  building  nevertheless  as  large 
again  was  required  to  do  justice  to  aud  exhibit  to  the  best 
advantage  the  noble  collections  which  were  sent  in  celebration 
of  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  of  the  Socifitc  Royale 
de  Flore  de  Bruxelles  established  in  1660. 

pnuiT. 

At  so  late  a  period  of  the  season  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  much  shown  in  the  way  of  Fruits.  The  only 
exhibitor  of  Pines  is  Baron  de  Vinck  d'Orp,  and  the  fruit 
though  well  grown  was  not  ripe.  There  are  some  excellent 
Strawberries  in  pots  exhibited  by  Baron  d'Hoogvorst,  which 
deservedly  received  a  gold  medal.  They  could  not  have  been 
better,  but  we  could  not  say  much  of  any  of  the  other  collec- 
tions. The  Vines  in  pots  are  wretchedly  bad,  but  the  separate 
bunches  of  Grapes  which  are  shown  by  M.  de  Goes  and  Baron 
d'Hoogvorst  are  very  meritorious.  The  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  of  M.  de  Biseau  is  very  fine,  as  are  also  the  Apples 
of  M.  Capeinick.  A  beautiful  collection  vf  Apples  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Frogmore, 
which  was  much  admired,  and  though  not  shown  for  competi- 
tion was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

An  interesting  exhibition  was  made  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
of  Dargsteiu,  consisting  of  an  envelope  case,  a  blotting-case,  and 
paper-knife  made  from  oak  wood  stained  with  the  mycelium  of 
PfezizaEeruginosa,  which  is  found  in  the  woods  at  Dangstein.  Itis 
very  beautiful,  and  when  polished  resembles  maUchite.  Although 
this  was  exhibited  Itors  de  concours,  it  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 


In  no  country  in  Europe  are  the  representatives  of  horticul- 
ture held  in  Buoh  honotir  as  they  are  in  Belgium.    It  is  not  on 
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some  Bolitary  occasion  only  that  they  have  experienced  this, 
but  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  offered  for  their  aaaembling 
together  they  meet  with  a  recognition  which  they  receive  no- 
where else. 

On  this  occasion  no  sooner  bad  the  representatives  of  the 
different  nationalities  arrived  in  Brussels  than  a  warm  reception 
was  accorded  to  them  by  tbo  Bargomaeter  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
but  the  greatest  honour  was  reserved  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  when  the  delegates  from  the  different  governments 
and  societies,  members  of  the  jury,  and  some  of  the  leading 
exhibitors,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  King  and  Queen 
at  the  royal  palace.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  re- 
ception iheir  Majesties  gave  their  guests,  with  each  of  whom 
they  entered  freely  into  conversation;  and  to  the  British  repre- 
Bentatives  the  banquet  had  an  additional  interest  from  the  whole 
of  the  service,  which  was  solid  silver,  being  the  wedding  present 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte  by  her  father  George  IV.  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Every  plate  was  marked  with  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain.  What  gave  especial  importance  to  this  occasion 
was  that  their  Majesties  remained  in  Brussels  for  the  event, 
and  departed  for  Germany  late  at  night  after  the  entertainment 
was  over— an  act  cf  courtesy  and  cunJeacension  such  as  horti- 
culturists are  not  familiar  with  at  home. 

Tickets  for  the  opera  were  provided  for  all  the  guests  who 
after  the  banquet  were  diaposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Another  banquet  waa  given  by  the  Socifetfi  Bojale  de  Flore  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  numerous  other  attractions 
were  offered,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  to  render  the  visit  of 
foreigners  agreeable  and  memorable. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

May  3bd. 

Fruit  Committee — Henry  Webb,  Esq,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Enst  of  Eridge  Castle  Gardens  sent  three  dishes  of  seedling 
Apples,  said  by  him  to  be  a  seedling  between  Stnrmer  Pippin 
and  Damelow's  Seedling,  which  waa  not  considered  of  auiHcient 
merit,  and  was  gone  at  the  core.  Mr.  John  Cheeher,  Conuing- 
ton  Castle  Gardens,  alao  sent  one  diah  of  eight  seedling  Apples, 
considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  a  promising  sort,  and  re- 
quests that  It  may  be  sent  agaiu  in  Nove.mher  and  June  nest. 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son  of  Lticester  a  dish  of  six  Apples,  which 
is  reqnested  to  be  sent  again  in  November  and  early  next  year. 
Mr.  W.  Earley  sent  a  collection  of  seven  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  including  twenty-five  sorts,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  A  collection  of  thirty-six  sorts  of  Apples  and 
Pears  were  sent  by  Mr.  Middletnn  of  Wyunstay,  Ruabon,  but 
they  arrived  too  late  for  adjudication  by  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Line  exhibited  a  box  of  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapee,  sent  as  specimens  of  the  berries  setting  in  damp 
treatment.  The  bunches  were  large  and  the  berries  set  very 
freely,  and  were  exceptionally  vigorous  in  footstalk.  The 
bunches  were  not  syringed  while  in  liloom,  but  no  moisture  was 
withheld  otherwise.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Line  was  unani- 
mously awarded. 

Floral  Committee. — H.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  of  Holioway  contributed  an  intereating  collection 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  among  which  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
pretty  Adiantum  gr«cilliaium  and  several  other  things  of  in- 
terest, including  AraliaVeitcbii,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  several 
Orchids.  A  vote  of  thanks  waa  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  an  interesting  collection  oT  Clematis  and  other  flower- 
ing plants,  who  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  H.  J.  Buohan,  Esq., 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendron  Nuttallii.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.  (Mr.  Sumner,  gardenei),  a  letter  of  thanks  for  three 
plants — Odoutoglossum  Alexandife,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana  and 
Harryana  in  flower.  Mr.  Millar  a  letter  of  thanks  for  some  cut 
Primroses,  and  a  firstclass  certificate  for  Primula  Golden  Queen, 
cut  blooms.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  eight  plants  of  Mignonette  trained  in  the  pyramidal 
form,  which  were  full  of  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  health,  and 
vigour,  and  size.  For  instance,  a  plant  of  the  new  white  kind 
was  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  while  another  sort  called 
Hybrid  Tree  was  5  feet  high  and  nearly  4  feet  through.  Another 
plant  of  similar  dimensions  was,  perhaps,  the  best-flowered  of 
any,  this  was  the  crimson-fluweiiog  Giant.  The  sorts  called  the 
Pyramidal  Bouquet  andDwaif  Compact  were  conspicuous  for 
their  stout  spikes  of  blooms.  These  plants  filled  one-quarter  of 
the  Council-room. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt  received  unanimously  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Hose  Duke  of  Connaught, 
a  rich  velvety-looking  Rose  of  great  merit.  They  were  cut 
blooms,  no  plant  of  it  being  shown.  Mr.  R.  Dean  of  Ealing 
Bent  half  a  dozen  pots  of  spring  flowers,  among  them  Aquilegia 
formosa,  which  was  awarded  a  botanical  commendation ;  also 
MyoBotis  rupicola  ;  double  purple  Auricula,  very  pretty  ;  Primula 
cortnsoides  amoeua  laciuata,  with  a  more  vigorous  growth  than 
ama^na,  but  the  flowers  larger  and  richer  in  colour,  with  the 
petals  very  prettily  and  regularly  divided ;  a  first-clasa  certificate 


was  awarded  to  it.  Messrs.  Osborne  received  a  first-class  cer-. 
tificate  for  a  basket  of  Pyretbrum  aureum,  a  cut-leaved  variety 
and  very  distinct  and  pretty;  also  a  letter  of  thanks  for  two 
baskets  of  Gentiana  acaulis  in  flower.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  a 
first-class  certificate  for  Clematis  Proteus,  a  large  double  flower. 
Captain  Blake  of  Danesbnry  Park,  Welwyn  (Mr.  Parsons,  gar- 
dener), a  first-class  certificate  for  Azalea  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  flowers  are  remarkably  large  and  fall  of  substance;  they 
are  a  kind  of  orange  red.  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  for  Alpine 
Auricula  CharUs  Lidgard;  this  of  the  velvet-edged  kind.  Also 
one  for  Gertrude  Knight ;  this  is  of  the  grey-edged  class.  The 
Rev.  A.  Rawson,  Bromley  Common,  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate for  Pelargonium  Queen  of  Stripes.  As  a  decorative  plant 
this  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good  fancy 
sort.  Messrs.  L.  Crippa  &  Sou  of  Tunbridge  Wells  sent  two 
new  Clematises  named  Souvenir  de  John  Standish  and  Lilian, 
both  good  kiuds. 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS-CAMPIONS. 

Perhaps  no  plants  are  more  admired  than  the  LyohniseSi 
Lychnis  Flos-cnculi,  or,  aa  our  country  oousins  will  have  it, 
Ragged  Rjbiu,  is  a  general  favourite.  It  is  commonly  found  in 
moist  places  and  is  widely  distributed.  The  double  varieties 
form  a  bouquet  in  themselves,  and  are  useful  for  cut  flowers. 
Some  of  them  are  much  esteemed  by  our  cottagers  and  often 
seen  to  advantage  under  their  oare.  They  are  plants  that  do 
not  require  so  much  attention  as  some  of  our  border  flowers 
do,  yet  the  better  they  are  cared  for  the  more  satisfaction  they 
afiord.  Lychnis  chalcedonicum  with  its  brilliant  flowers  and 
its  double  varieties,  eFptcially  the  white  variety  Lychnis 
fulgens,  are  amongst  the  finest  of  border  flowers.  The  last- 
named  is  not  so  hardy  as  some  of  the  family,  and  in  cold 
places  requires  protection  in  the  winter. 

L.  Haigeana  and  its  white  variety  should  be  in  all  collec- 
tions. It  is  of  recent  introduction,  but  has  proved  itself  quite 
hardy  in  our  climate.  L.  alpina  is  a  charming  plant  for 
rockeries  ;  being  a  native  adds  to  its  interest.  L.  Visoaria 
and  L.  rubra  plena  are  really  good  border  plants,  and  deserve 
exteniive  eultiva'ion ;  then  there  is  L.  pyrenaioa,  coronata, 
and  mutabilis,  andothers  that  might  be  named  as  being  worthy 
of  culture. 

Most  of  the  kinds  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  are  the 
better  for  having  mixed  with  it  leaf  mould  or  well-decayed 
manure  and  coarse  grit.  The  plants  like  a  moderately  dry 
situation,  but  should  not  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture.  Many 
of  them  are  increased  by  seed,  and  all  by  division  after 
flowering,  or  in  spring  when  growth  has  commenced.  They 
are  all  the  better  for  being  replanted  every  year.  Some  of 
them  require  staking  to  preserve  them  from  being  broken  by 
the  wind.  Many  of  them  continue  in  bloom  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  useful  for  affording  cut  flowers  for  home  and 
even  exhibition  purposes. — Vebiias. 


Maeechal  Niel  Rose. — The  bloom  forwarded  to  you  is  from 
a  plant  of  some  years'  standing  established  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  is  planted  in  no  border  whatever,  but  in 
a  box  situated  close  by  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  the  box  being 
13  inches  wide  by  24  deep.  The  earth  is  comparatively  poor 
garden  soil,  a  reason  to  which  I  partly  attribute  its  free-bloom- 
ing habit,  as  it  makes  little  wood,  and  generally  produces  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  blooms  in  the  early  spring,  some  of 
them  measuring  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  Rose  is  a 
shade  wanting  in  colour,  owing  to  a  stage  and  blinds  in  front, 
which  partly  prevents  the  sun  from  acting  upon  it.  Nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  complete  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  Rose,  to 
obtain  a  good  wall  of  which  should  be  a  chief  effort  of  every 
gardener.  In  after-years  an  evening  look  at  its  dozens  of 
golden  blooms  will  amply  repay  him  for  all  his  cost  and 
labour. — John  Boyd,  BaWriggan. 

[The  Rose  sent  to  us  was  very  fine,  and  the  petals  of  good 
substance  but  rather  pale. — Eds.] 


SUBTROPICAL  BEDDING.-No.  2. 

The  beds  submitted  are,  like  others  which  have  preceded 
them,  of  flowing  design  and  informal  outline.  Beds  of  this 
character  are  particularly  appropriate  to  the  class  of  plants 
which  are  supgested  as  suitable  for  imparting  an  ornamental 
appearance  by  their  foliage  and  habits.  For  such  plants  geo- 
metrically-shaped beds  and  planting  by  mathematical  rules  are 
unsuitable.  The  plants  possess  a  free,  and  some  of  them 
almost  a  tugged  growth,  and  to  show  them  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage  the  beds  and  mode  of  planting  them  must  be  free  too. 
The  effect  prodaoed  by  Bubtropioal  plants  in  the  London  parka 
is  nnquestionably  enhanced  by  the  shapeless,  if  I  may  use  the 


term,  form  of  the  beds,  ani  the  irregular  lines  of  the  plans  of 
planting.  Th^  fo'lowing  figurej  represent  beds  and  the  way 
ia  which  the  plants  have  been  BUcoassfuUy  arranged. 


Fig.  97.— Bed  No.  S. 
BED  No.  S. 
1. — Ferdinanda  eminens. — This  is  one  of  tallest  and  noblest 
of  subtropical  plants  with  large  effective  leaves.    In  favonrable 
seasons  the  plant  will  attain  the  height  of  12  feet,  and  is 


highly  distinct  and  ornamental.    In  winter  it  requires  a  warm 
house.     It  is  propagated  by  seed  in  the  autumn,  or  cuttings 
in  spring. 
2.  Solanum    marginatum. — Leaves  and    branches    froBted 


WA  L  K 


Fig.  98.— Bed  No.  4. 


white,  upright,  and  branching.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  the  autumn,  or  cuttings  in  spring.  This  is  to  be 
planted  with  the  Ferdinanda  eminens. 

3.  Coleua  Her  Majesty,  crimson  velvet. — This  variety  can 
be  planted  without  fear  of  its  not  growing  well. 

4.  Veronica  incana. — This  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes 
a  capital  edging.  Divide  it  in  the  spring,  the  smallest  bit  will 
make  a  plant.  It  is  used  in  the  London  parks  with  good 
results  in  choice  arrangements. 

BED  No.  4. 
1.  Melianthns  major  (the  Honey-Flower  of  the  Cape).— This 


ia  a  hardy  ornamental-foliage  plant  with  handsome,  distinct, 
pinnate  leaves,  on  somewhat  woody  stems  from  1  to  6  feet  in 
height.  It  produces  spikes  of  curious  chooolate-browu  flowers, 
from  which  exudes  saccharine  matter  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
which  perpetually  dripping  attracts  numbers  of  insects.  It  is 
propagated  from  seed  in  autumn  or  cuttings  in  spring. 

2.  Coleus  Princess  Royal. — To  be  used  as  a  carpet  ;  the 
leaves  are  like  crimson  velvet,  but  far  brighter  and  more 
beautiful. 

S.  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata,  or  the  Golden  Honeysuckle. — 
The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  distinctly  variegated,  the  leaves 
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being  smootb  and  bright  greeu  with  the  veins  marked  out 
witli  golden  yellow.  The  elegant  slender  stems,  which  are 
when  developed  of  a  deep  red  colour,  are  slightly  pubescent 
on  their  under  surfaces,  which  gives  to  the  plant  an  elegant 
appearance.  This  climbing  plant  when  used  as  a  carpet  soon 
covers  the  ground,  and  it  is  singularly  handsome.  Propagate 
in  spring  for  the  bedding  season. 

1.  Stachys  lanata. —  This  ia  a  large  woolly-leaved  plant, 
hardy  and  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  division,  but  seedlings 
are  the  best,  for  the  leaves  grow  much  longer,  and  the  plants 
are  not  apt  to  run  to  seed  as  cuttings  or  divibions. — N.  Cole. 


A  BATCH  OF   SPRING  BEAUTIES. 

Floweps  are  springing  up  everywhere,  telling  us  of  brighter 
and  happier  days  amid  the  fierce  blasts  that  we  have  recently 
experienced.  On  April  14th  the  thermometer  indicated  8°  of  frost 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  many  flowers  have  survived 
even  such  treatment;  among  which  I  notice  Adonis  vernalis, 
Erythronium  Dens-canisand  E.  Dens-canis  alba,  real  gems  ;  Fi- 
caria  Ranunculus  flore-plena,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Ooipbalodes 
verna,  Sisyrinchiam  grandiflorum  (needs  protection  in  a  season 
like  the  present),  Draba  gigas,  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  Dondia 
Epipactis,  Orobus  vernus,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Dielytra  exi- 
mia,  Cheiranthua  alpiuus.  Iris  pumila;  double  white,  sulphur, 
lilac,  and  crimson  Primroses  ;  Polyanthuses  in  almost  endless 
variety,  Helleborus  atro-rubens,  double  and  single  Hepaticas 
of  various  colours.  Narcissus  Ajax,  Paobysandra  procumbens, 
Viola  odorata,  Palmouaria  siberica,  Scilla  bifolia,  S.  eiberica, 
Lamium  maculatum,  Alyssum  compactum,  Bulboeodium  ver- 
num,  Caltha  palustris,  C.  palustris  plena,  Arabis  purpurea,  Gagea 
lutea,  Eriuns  alpinns,  Corydalis  bulbosua,  Bellis  perennis  plena, 
Veronica  siberica,  V.  speciosa,  Arabis  luoida  variegata,  Asarum 
europseum.  Narcissus  bulboeodium  (N.  bulboeodium  alba  should 
be  in  all  gardens),  sanguineum  grandifiora,  and  a  host  of 
othera  too  numerous  to  mention. — M.  H.,  Campliill,  Bedalc. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEATING  SURFACES.— No.  2. 

In  early  forcing,  and  houses  required  to  be  kept  at  a  high 
temperature  at  the  coldest  and  dullest  period  of  the  year,  the 
importance  of  the  distribution  of  the  heating  surfaces  and  the 
means  of  ventilation  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  attention 
it  deserves.  The  beating  surfaces  are  in  most  instances  placed 
along  the  sides  of  spans  and  at  the  front  of  lean-to's.  This 
arrangement  of  the  heating  surfaces — their  concentration  at 
the  sides  or  fronts,  the  pipes  alongside  and  over  each  other 
— has  no  parallel  approximative  with  natural  beat ;  but  I  must 
urge  that  in  the  case  of  the  antiquated  mode  of  heating  by 
hotbeds  of  fermenting  materials  and  by  bottom  beat  bad  from 
chambered  beds  heated  by  hot  water  we  approximate  very 
nearly  to  natural  heat,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  thereto  the 
more  certain  are  we  of  satisfactory  results. 

By  the  hotbed  system  (it  is  still  a  system)  we  have  the  beat 
given  out  by  the  surface  of  the  bed  equally  throughout.  This 
equality  of  warmth  is  recognised  as  the  very  best  means  of 
aecuring  a  free  and  equal  breaking  of  the  earliest-forced  Vines. 
It  ia  a  ready  means  of  affording  warmth  and  moisture  with 
greater  regularity  than  warmth  irom  hot-water  pipes  and 
moisture  by  sprinklings  of  water  from  a  syringe.  There 
is,  therefore,  great  similarity  between  hotbed  and  natural 
heat.  Solar  beat  passes  through  glass,  and  is  also  trans- 
mitted through  air  without  heating  it ;  hence  the  highest 
extreme  of  temperature  is  found  at  the  earth's  surface,  the 
heat  transmitted  being  in  part  refracted  and  in  part  absorbed, 
radiation  only  taking  place  when  the  atmosphere  is  colder 
than  the  earth.     In  a  glass  structure  solar  heat  is  trapped. 

Now,  the  glass  by  which  solar  heat  is  admitted  appears  to 
intercept  heat  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  for  uncolonred 
glass,  which  intercepts  little  if  any  light,  will  stop  two-thirds  of 
the  heat,  thick  glass  intercepting  more  heat  than  thin.  A 
large  house  will  have  a  considerably  lessened  extent  of  cooling 
surface  as  compared  with  one  of  considerably  less  size,  hence 
the  temperature  of  the  large  house  will  take  longer  in  cooling, 
and  will  be  maintained  at  a  more  equable  temperature.  The 
thicker  the  glass  the  longer  will  solar  or  artificial  heat  be  in 
cooling. 

The  advantage  of  thick  glass  over  thin  for  all  horticultural 
purposes  will  be  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  ns  to  retain 
accumulated  solar  and  artificial  beat  without  so  speedy  a 
diminution  of  temperature  as  when  the  glass  is  employed. 
15oz.  glass  has  given  way  to  21-oz.,  and  I  have  found  32-oz. 


sheet  glass  better  in  every  respect  than  '21-oz.  I  have  also 
42-oz.  sheet,  quarter-inch  plate  and  half-inch,  and  five-eighth 
rough  plate,  which  is  decidedly  superior  in  the  houses  glazed 
therewith  for  beat-retention  to  bouses  glazed  with  thin  glass — 
15-oz.  to  the  foot  and  less.  I  may  just  say  that  clear  glass, 
no  matter  what  its  thickness,  obstructs  no  light,  and  is  not 
heated  by  the  transmission  of  solar  light ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  rough  plate  glass  does  become  heated,  a  clear  proof 
that  it  does  stop  solar  heat — absorbs  it,  benefiting  more  the 
atmosphere  outside  than  that  of  the  structure. 

But  what  has  glass  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  heat- 
ing surfaces?  Much.  By  it  we  admit  auxiliary  beat,  and  by 
the  same  we  suffer  diminution  of  the  beat  produced  and  sought 
to  be  retained.  The  glass  is  the  point  where  the  struggle  for 
mastery  is  fought  between  the  artificial  heat  and  natural  cold. 
If  the  glass  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  heated  atmosphere 
rapidly  cooling  the  effect  will  be  that  the  heated  surfaces  must 
be  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  meaning  a  more  highly  heated 
furnace,  an  increased  consumption  of  fuel ;  whilst  if  the  glass 
prevent  rapid  cooling  of  the  heated  enclosed  air,  the  beating 
surfaces  will,  to  maintain  the  same  or  a  similar  temperature, 
require  to  be  less  highly  heated,  a  saving  of  fuel  being  fl'fected. 
I  also  find  that  the  glass  between  thick  and  thin  makes  the 
difference  of  a  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  in  12  feet  of  width  of  an 
ordinary  structure  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  penetration  of  the  heat  radiated.  With  thick 
glass  its  penetration  ia  a  fourth  more  than  with  thin.  Four 
pipes  will  not  be  more  availing  with  thin  glass  than  three  pipes 
with  thick  glass. 

Were  it  practicable  the  highest  perfection  in  the  distribution 
of  the  beat-radiating,  heat-affording  surface,  would  appear  to 
be  found  in  its  greatest  extent  of  surface — i.e.,  soil  or  floor 
surface,  for  the  greater  the  extent  of  heating  surface  the 
temperature  thereof  will  be  lessened  proportionate  to  its  in- 
crease, as  it  must  be  increased  in  temperature  in  proportion  to 
the  lessened  extent  of  heated  surface.  Those  having  beds  in 
bouses  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  for  affording  bottom  heat  to 
Pines,  Cucumbers,  &«.,  know  well  enough  that  the  piping  for 
top  heat  ia  not  required  to  be  kept  at  so  high  a  beat  aa  in 
structures  which  have  not  hot-water-heated  hotbeds,  and  the 
value  is  recognised  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  for  start- 
ing Vines.  If  an  extended  heating  surface,  giving  off  heat  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  be  a  good  thing  at  the  start- 
ing of  Vines,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  bad  thing  were  it 
continued  throughout.  A  hotbed  giving  off  beat  at  lesa  than 
100°  must  be  better  than  heat  given  off  by  hot-water  pipes 
at  200° ;  the  surface  of  the  former  is  considerably  greater. 
The  heat  with  the  moisture  is  more  equable  by  the  hotbed  than 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  is  more  conducive  of  free  and  regular 
growth,  because  more  closely  approximating  nature.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  contend  for  the  practicability  of  such  a  system.  I 
I  know  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  borders  they  would,  by  an  ex- 
j  tension  of  the  heating  surface  to  the  whole  or  a  much  greater 
part  than  at  present,  be  practically  nullified  for  watering  and 
the  action  of  air,  but  for  plant  structures  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  heating  with  tanks,  over  which  could  be 
the  staging,  or  in  fact  the  pots  might,  as  we  should  not  need  to 
have  the  surface  heated  to  an  injurious  temperature,  be  placed 
upon  the  tanks.  Tanks,  though  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
them  the  best  of  all  modes  of  affording  artificial  warmth,  are 
costly,  and  not  generally  applicable  ;  we  are  therefore  for  the 
present  confined  to  boating  with  circular  hot-water  pipes,  but 
the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  have  rectangular 
pipes — extended  radiating  surface  without  increasing  the  water 
space. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  I  consider  that  the  placing  of  hot- 
water  pipes  at  the  sides  or  front  of  houses  ia — when  forcing  is 
going  on  at  midwinter,  or  in  fact  at  any  time  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  mainly  dependant  upon  artificial  means — one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  horticultural  engineering.  What  matter 
where  the  pipes  are  placed,  only  we  secure  the  desired  tempera- 
ture? That  it  does  form  subject  for  consideration  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  advocacy  of  roof-heating  by  having  small-bore 
pipes  beneath  the  rafters  to  prevent  the  accumulated  heat 
being  cooled  by  cold  at  its  entrance.  There  may  be  some  good 
in  this  idea.  It  will  prevent  drip  by  keeping  the  glass  at  a 
more  equable  temperature  with  the  atmosphere.  The  moisture 
resulting  from  evaporation  will  not  be  subject  to  condensation, 
and  it  will  also  be  advantageous  in  lessening  the  necessity  for 
so  much  heat  being  radiated  by  hot-water  pipes  in  front  or  at 
the  sides  of  the  structure,  at  which  point  it  must  be  said  we 
have  in  nature  the  centre  of  cold,  we  artificially  make  it  the 
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fulcrum  of  heat.  I  do  not  see  how  thia  is  to  be  altered  unless 
we  give  heat  by  day  by  a  lower  set  of  pipes,  and  at  night  by  a 
set  of  roof  pipfs. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  placing  of  the  pipes  along  the 
sides  of  ppans  and  the  fronts  of  lean-to  that  I  wish  to  offer 
some  remarks,  and  shall  the  better  perhaps  explain  myself  by 
a  section  showing  resnlts.  Fig.  99  is  a  section  of  a  vinery 
intendwd  to  have  the  Grapes  ripe  at  the  close  of  April  or  early 
part  of  May,  and  is  heated  by  four  rows  of  4-ineh  pipes  fa),  which 
— as  the  house  is  only  narrow,  12  feet — is  snfScient  to  maintain 
a  suitable  temperature  for  Vines  in  their  several  stages,  as 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  suspended  at  h ;  but  in  severe 
weather,  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  it  between  November 
and  May,  the  pipes  have  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature — the 
water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  just  clear  of  boiling.  The  Tines  are 
a  mixed  lot — White  Frontignau  (the  most  certain  of  all  Grapes 
for  early  work),  Backland  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  Mill 
Hill  Hamburgh,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  These  Vines  break  well  and  regularly,  but  differ 
as  to  time.  The  first  eyes  to  start  are  between  c  and  d,  followed 
by  those  between  d  and  c ;  the  latest  between  c  and  /',  and  are 
strongest  in  shoot  and  fullest  iu  bearing  between  c  and  d,  per- 
ceptibly weaker  in  growth  and  in  number  of  bunches,  and  size 
both  in  bunch  and  berry,  whilst  at  the  upper  part  from  e  to  / 
the  break  and  shoots  are  weak,  the  bunches  are  few  and  small, 
or  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Then  in  setting  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  even  with  Muscats,  from  c  to  d,  lefg  good 
from  d  to  e,  and  certainly  no  better  set  is  experienced  from 
f  to/.  These  remarks  as  to  setting  apply 
only  to  Muscats  ;  all  the  others  set  well 
the  whole  length  of  the  rafter.  There  is 
also  considerable  diffrrence  in  the  ripen- 
ing. From  c  to  d  the  Grapes  are  lipa 
when  those  between  d  and  e  are  colour- 
ing, and  between  c  and  /  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  ripening  of  fully  three  week?. 

Now,  if  the  h^at  be  the  cause  of  thia 
discrepancy  in  breaking,  in  btrength  of 
shoot,  in  Eetting,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  fruit,  and  in  ripeninj",  the  principle  of 
having  all  the  heating  surface  in  front  is 
wrong,  as  it  certainly  is  diametrically  op-  < 
posed  to  the  transmission  and  radiation  V 
of  natural  heat,  it  being  equal  in  trans- 
mission, in  refraction,  and  radiation,  as 
we  know  full  well  that  without  depressing 
the  Vines  in  a  house  started  in  or  after 
March  we  have  a  result  in  breaking,  in 
vigour,  and  in  produce  in  inverse  order 
to  that  above  stated.  The  placing  of 
the  pipes  at  the  sides  or  fronts  of  houses 
appears  Uke  what  Mr.  Pearson  once  said 
of  walls — seeking  warmth  at  a  bonfire — 
one  side  roasted  and  the  other  cold, 
which,  applied  to  the  case  in  hand,  would 
mean  the  Vines  from  c  lod  would  soonest 
feel  the  effects  of  the  artificial  heat,  it  would  be  considerably 
lessened  in  temperature  from  d  to  c,  and  less  again  from  c  to/, 
whilst  the  moisture  would  be  greater  in  d  to  c,  and  more  abun- 
dant still  in  c  to/,  but  the  most  moisture  would  be  found  in 
the  mass  of  cold  air,  or  rather  the  moisture  atcending  in  the 
heated  air  would  be  condensed  by  the  glass  in  part,  by  the 
back  wall,  and  be  present  most  in  the  atmosphere  beneath  the 
dotted  lines  from  the  heated  surfaces  to  d,  e,  and  /.  The 
temperature  must  also  be  more  equable  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  for  by  giving  air  by  the  top  ventilator  (,7)  the  heated 
air  is  let  out,  and  cold  will  rush  in  by  the  same  orifice  to 
supply  the  vacuum  cautei  by  the  air-giving. 

To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  above  alluded  to,  ventila- 
tion by  the  front  or  side  lights  has  been  suggested,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  by  admitting 
top  air  we  let  out  the  heated  air  more  quickly — lower  the 
temperature  more  rapidly  than  were  ventilation  admitted  by 
the  front  or  sides,  the  upper  ventilators  being  closed.  This 
new  principle  of  air-giving  is  certainly  of  a  date  that  would  in 
this  age  be  entitled  to  be  termed  old,  for  I  can  remember 
pineries  and  vineries  with  very  ineflicient  upper  ventilation, 
all  the  front  or  side  lights  being  made  to  open  by  the  slide-past 
system,  these  beiog  very  much  more  resorted  to  than  the 
cumbrous  top-sliding  lights.  In  admitting  air  by  the  front  or 
side  lights  in  the  first  instance  it  is  certain  we  make  the  most 
of  the  artificial  heat,  the  object  being  to  admit  fresh  air  with- 


out diminishing  the  temperature,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
solar  heat  by  retaining  it  instead  of  letting  it  escape  by  the 
opening  of  the  upper  ventilators,  or  only  to  let  pass  an  excess 
of  temperature  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise.  This  side  ventilation  I  take  as  proof  of 
the  wrong  disposal  of  the  heating  surfaces,  and  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  admission  of  air  in  unheated  houees,  or  those 
moderately  aided  by  artificial  heat,  as  other  than  that  the  top 
ventilation,  whilst  it  allows  the  escape  of  heated  air,  permits  of 
a  rush  in  of  cold.  The  former  defect  may  be  remedied  by  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  heating  surfaces  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing them  along  the  sides  and  fronts,  and  the  other  so  that  the 
cold  air  may  not  be  by  a  raised  light  as  17,  be  forced  in  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  travels,  but  by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
means  of  ventilation — the  cold  air  passing  over  the  openings, 


Fig.  99. 

or  by  a  lantern  light  so  as  to  blow  through.  In  most  cases  the 
necessity  for  front  or  side  ventilition  vanishes  as  assuredly 
will  heated  air  by  every  opening  it  can  pass,  but  more  rapidly 
by  upper  than  side  ventilation. 

To  return  to  the  section,  fig.  99.  It  appears  under-heated; 
the  pipes  in  cold  weather  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
point  practicable  in  hot-water  heating.  Add  two  more  pipes, 
h  and  i,  and  the  result  will  be  different.  Of  course,  but  it  is 
only  adding  heat  where  we  have  already  too  much,  the  neces- 
sity for  front  ventilation  being  made  more  imperatively  need- 
ful to  subdue  its  drying  influence  on  the  Vines  between  c  and  d. 
I  do  not  question  that  by  front  ventilation  the  atmosphere 
would  be  so  modified  as  to  give  r  and  /  an  advantage  equal 
to  c  and  d ;  but  I  take  exception  to  having  the  pipes  at  one 
side  or  both  sides,  and  consider  the  six  pipes  disposed  as 
shown  in  (,./',  /.-,  /,  m,  and  »,  would  give  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature and  attendant  moisture,  the  necessity  for  front  ven- 
tilation before  top  would  be  void,  and  the  recourse  to  the 
remedy  of  a  defect  made  necessary  by  wrong  disposal  of  the 
heating  surface  would  not  cause  us  to  commit  another  almost 
as  bad,  for  such  in  my  opinion  is  the  admission  of  side  air 
before  upper.  It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  which  neces- 
sitates it  must  be  wrong  also. 

This  departure  from  the  orthodox  system  of  placing  the 
pipes  over  each  other,  the  flow  being  the  upper,  and  the  lower 
the  return,  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  now  being  very  generally 
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tpraotised — i.e.,  the  pipes  placed  on  the  flat,  having  two  advau- 
'tages — converting  the  pipea  into  all  flows,  there  being  no 
descent  until  the  pipes  leave  the  house  on  its  return  to  the 
boiler,  and  the  heat  is  spread  more  approaching  the  equalisa- 
tion of  the  heat  given  by  nature.  Spread  the  pipes,  the  heat 
will  be  oqualiaed  in  proportion ;  and  increase  the  flow,  not 
that  the  boiler  will  heat  any  greater  extent  of  pipes  with  the 
same  fuel,  but  that  the  pipes  may  be  more  of  an  equal  heat 
throughout  their  extent. 

Just  a  word  about  admitting  air  in  periods  of  prolonged  cold 
dull  weather.  Various  means  have  been  suggested — some  by 
means  of  encasing  a  portion  of  the  heated  surfaces  in  sheet 
iron  perforated  with  an  opening  or  openings  to  the  external 
air,  to  be  shut  or  opened  at  will,  fresh  air  being  thereby  ad- 
mitted and  warmed  before  it  mingles  with  the  air  of  the  house. 
A  singular  plan  this  of  freeing  the  house  of  vitiated  air.  Not 
a  doubt  but  that  the  fresh  colder  air  will  cause  a  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere,  force  the  air  out  somewhere — in  proportion 
as  that  coming  in  so  will  be  that  going  out,  and  is  just  going 
on  the  same  whether  wo  have  air  entering  through  a  easing 
to  a  hot-water  pipe  or  not,  for  I  do  not  see  the  value  cf  such 
inventions  unless  the  vitiated  air  is  got  rid  of  by  openings  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which,  in  proportion  as  the  heated 
air  passes  out,  so  will  air  come  in  to  take  its  place.  No  im- 
provement in  this  particular  has  been  made  upon  the  principle 
of  Atkinson,  letting  out  heated  air  by  openings  in  the  back 
wall  as  shown  at  o,  and  admitting  air  in  front,  p,  the  air  so 
admitted  having  to  pass  the  hot-water  pipes  (this  is  an  addi- 
tion to  Atkinson's  plan),},  it  being  enclosed  in  a  easing  of 
perforated  galvanised  iron  or  zinc,  the  air  being  regulated  by 
sliding  doors,  the  openings  being  as  oontinuous  as  practicable, 
or  as  the  stability  of  the  walls  admit. — G.  Abbey. 


THE   BLANKNEY  MARKOW  PEA. 

I  HAVE  grown  the  Grotto  or  Blankney  Marrow  Pea  for  thirty 
years  for  a  main  late  crop,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  Peas  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  green  Marrow,  growing 
between  6  and  7  feet  high,  the  pods  having  a  rough  mossy 
appearance,  and  would  not  take  on  an  exhibition  table.  The 
peas  are  medium-sized,  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  the  pods  well 
filled  ;  it  is  a  continuous  cropper  on  good  cool  soil.  Peas  fit 
for  table  can  be  gathered  and  the  plants  be  blooming  at  the 
same  time.  This  Pea  is  a  great  favourite  with  my  employer, 
and  we  have  never  been  without  a  good  sowing  of  it  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

I  find  I  obtain  the  best  crop  by  sowing  in  February  or  March. 
Late  sowings  are  not  so  productive  in  England  ;  but  in  deep 
soils  in  Scotland  with  more  moisture  than  in  England  I  have 
sean  splendid  crops  from  sowings  made  in  April,  May,  and 
beginning  of  June. 

Amongst  our  many  exoellent  Peas  this  will  hold  its  own 
amongst  the  best  of  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  ever 
be  a  favourite  amongst  market  gardeners,  as  the  roughness 
of  the  pod  is  against  it ;  for  the  same  reason  it  will  not  be 
much  prized  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  on  the  dinner  table 
it  has  few  superiors. — D.  Lujisden,  Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  orchidaceous  plants,  the 
different  species  of  which  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds ; 
but  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of  the  number  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture. They  are  all  stove  epiphytes,  and  under  culture  in  our 
hothouses  succeed  for  the  most  part  best  on  blocks  ;  but  a  few 
of  the  large  species  take  more  kindly  to  pots.  There  are  but 
few  species  that  require  a  high  temperature,  the  cool  or 
Mexican  house  being  the  proper  place  for  them. 

One  of  the  moat  desirable  species  to  grow  is  E.  prismato- 
carpum.  It  succeeds  either  in  an  ordinary  stove  with  the 
temperature  at  night  of  from  55'  to  GO",  or  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  Pot  culture  suits  it  best,  and  the  pots  muyt  be  three 
parts  filled  with  clean  potsherds,  placing  over  them  a  layer  of 
ephagunm  moss,  the  plant  being  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  peat,  sphagnum,  and  potsherds.  Like  the  Cat- 
tleyas  it  has  a  season  of  rest  when  but  very  little  water  is 
required.  When  it  is  making  its  growth  the  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  complete,  if 
the  bulbs  are  sufficiently  strong  the  flower  spikes  come  out 
from  the  top  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  Cattleya  flowers  are 
producad.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  choice  Orchid ;  there 
are  several  varieties  of  it. 


E.  vitellinum  and  E.  vitellinum  majus  are  two  fine  Orchids 
which  succeed  admirably  in  the  cool  house  with  a  temperature 
of  45°  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  :  the  majus  variety  has  not  only  larger 
flowers,  but  the  pseudobnlbs  that  are  formed  this  season  will 
not  throw  up  a  flower  spike  until  the  year  after,  whereas 
E.  vitellinum  throws  up  its  pseudohulbs  in  the  summer  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the  growths  at  once. 
Indeed  nearly  all  the  Epidendrums  produce  their  flower  trueses 
from  the  top  of  the  peendobulbs.  Mr.  Day  of  Tottenham  has 
a  very  healthy  lot  of  plants  of  the  large-flowered  variety,  and 
his  gardener  Mr.  Gedney  grows  them  remarkably  well  in  a 
lean-to  house  facing  north.  They  are  grown  on  blocks  or 
baskets  suspended  close  to  the  glass. 

A  valuable  quality  possessed  by  these  plants  is  the  long-con- 
tinued freshness  of  their  flowers.  One  plant  of  the  small- 
flowered  variety  continued  in  full  flower  for  three  months  last 
year.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  orange  scarlet  with 
a  deep  yellow  lip.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

When  in  full  growth  the  plants  can  scarcely  be  over-watered 
if  they  are  rooting  freely.  If  desirable  both  varieties  may  ha 
grown  in  pots,  but  less  water  will  be  required  than  if  the  plants 
are  grown  on  blocks.— J.  Donalds. 


A  SELECTION  OF  PINK  BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

"  J.  W.  B."  recommends  Mrs.  Haliburton  as  a  pink  bedder. 
Without  saying  anything  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
variety,  let  me  strongly  advise  any  who  wish  to  increase 
their  own  interest  in  their  garden  and  to  elicit  praise  from 
others  to  try  a  few  more  varieties  of  shades  of  pinks  instead  of 
the  eternal  scarlet.  Mrs.  Lowe,  a  light  pink;  Florence  Da- 
raud,  lilac  pink;  Amaranth,  deep  lilac,  still  retain  their  supre- 
macy in  their  colours ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  deep  pink 
colour  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  as  Contessa  Quarto,  Mrs.  Ffytche, 
Augusta  Miles,  and,  above  all  as  my  type  of  a  bedding  Gera- 
nium, Mrs.  Holden.  Then,  agxin,  Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  Musters, 
Mrs.  F.  Fenn  are  all  beautiful  in  their  respective  shades  of 
pink,  though  some  run  very  near  to  others.  Chrietine  I  have 
long  since  discarded  as  utterly  useless.  Master  Christine  ia 
very  good  and  an  undoubted  improvement.  Mrs.  Upton  ia 
unsatisfactory.  By  the  way,  the  old  Rose  Rendatler  ought 
still  to  be  need  in  many  places  as  a  very  telling  colour  in  the 
distance. 

While  speaking  of  bedding  plants  I  want  to  record  the  value 
I  set  upon  a  Lobelia  called  Alpha,  which  I  had  sent  me  from 
the  raiser  for  trial,  and  which  I  gave  a  very  good  test  to  last 
year.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a  seedling  from  Little  Gem  and  has  a  cross 
of  speciosa  in  it.  The  colour  is  a  pure  deep  blue  ;  the  plant 
is  free-blooming,  with  a  good  short  habit  of  foliage,  and  making 
good  foliage  before  blooming,  which  is  a  very  valuable  quality 
with  Lobelias. — 0.  P.  Peach. 


MESSRS.  W.  CLIBRAN  &  SON'S  NURSERY  AT 
ALTRINCHAM. 

This,  known  as  Oldfield  Nursery,  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Manchester.  It  is  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  contains 
many  Conifers  and  about  twenty  thousand  Roses.  Fruit  trees 
are  also  cultivated  ;  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &a.,  are 
well  trained  and  in  good  health,  such  trees  as  gardeners  like 
to  procure. 

Herbaceous  and  spring-flowering  plants  are  specialities  of 
this  nursery.  Daisies,  Myosotis,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Polyan- 
thuses, double  and  single  Primroses,  are  grown  here  by  many 
thousands,  the  demand  for  these  plants  being  extensive. 
Florists'  flowers,  such  as  double  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  Del- 
phiniums, Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  Cai-nations, 
Picotees,  and  Pinks,  are  also  extentively  grown,  and  Violas 
are  deservingly  rir-iog  in  public  favour,  most  of  the  best  and 
newest  kinds  being  found  here. 

Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  not  often  met  with  in  large 
quantities,  are  plentiful  here.  The  true  old  douhle  crimson 
Primrose  is  also  here,  or  was,  for  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  that  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  stop  its  sale. 
Six  acres  cf  land  have  been  taken  for  American  plants,  the  de- 
mand for  them  being  very  great.  No  shrubs  endure  the  smoke 
near  Manchester  better  than  Hollies  and  Rhododendrons. 

The  glass  department  is  rapidly  extending,  nearly  20,000  feet 
of  houses  and  frames  having  been  erected.    The  houses  are 
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not  of  a  pretentions  nharaoter,  having  evidently  been  built 
with  a  view  to  economy  and  usefalnese.  Almoet  all  are  low 
epan-roofed  houses,  100  feet  long  by  10  to  15  feet  wide,  with 
divisions  in  the  centres.  A  large  heated  shed  for  packing,  &c., 
runs  along  the  ends,  so  that  all  the  houses  can  be  entered 
without  having  to  step  out  in  the  open  air.  This  plan  econo- 
mises labour,  and  is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to  both  plants 
and  men. 

In  the  stove  I  noted  a  good  stock  of  Dracienas,  inolndiug 
several  of  the  newest  varieties.  Epiphyllums  are  here  grown 
in  large  numbers  worked  on  the  Pereskia  stock — portable 
plants  with  good  heads.  Vines  for  forcing  and  planting  are 
here  grown  largely.  Zonal  Geraniums  are  grown  in  large 
numbers,  and  most  of  the  newer  varieties  are  to  be  found  here. 
In  another  house  I  noted  a  healthy  stock  of  Pelargoniums  of 
the  show,  fancy,  and  early-flowering  sections.  P.  Queen 
Victoria  is  here  in  quantity.  Lapageria  alba  is  thriving  well 
with  very  cool  treatment. 

The  trade  of  these  nurseries  in  flowering  and  softwooded 
plants  is  very  widely  spread,  plants  being  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  daiiy  either  by  post  or  rail.  That  a  large 
trade  is  done  by  poet  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  ton 
of  cardboard  is  annually  made  up  into  boxes  and  sent  away. 
Although  tin  boxes  are  stronger  they  are  not  used  here  on 
account  of  their  weight,  and  the  per-centage  of  breakage  with 
cardboard  does  not  exceed  a  half  per  cent. — W.  W. 


EXHIBITION   OP  CLEMATISES 

AT  THE  EOTAL  BOTAXIC  SOCIETY'S  GAEDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

There  are  now  arranged  in  these  popular  gardens  in  the  new 
corridor  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son's  collection  of  Clematises, 
which  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibitions  of  the 
season.  Oar  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  what  this  noble 
collection  must  be  when  we  say  they  completely  fill  the  corridor, 
broken-up  by  new  shrubs  and  evergreens,  also  some  very  nice- 
trained  creepers,  such  as  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  V.  pur- 
purea; Ampelopsis  japonica,  A.  bipinnata,  &o.  The  corridor  is 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  the  specimens  number  nearly 
four  hundred,  ranging  from  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  many  being 
3  feet  and  more  throngh,  most  of  the  plants  being  in  full  flower ; 
some  of  the  specimens  have  sixty  flowers  now  open. 

Of  new  varieties  we  notic  d  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh,  a 
fine  bold  flower  from  G  to  7  inches  across,  sky  blue  with  white 
bars  running  throngh  the  petals,  making  it  have  a  very  chaste 
appearance  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  dark  maroon,  a  quite  dis- 
tinct variety  ;  Vesta,  the  best  of  the  whites;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
a  magnificent  specimen  and  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
Exhibition;  Lord  Mayo,  a  fine  light  variety  with  large  blush 
flowers ;  Countess  of  Lovelace,  a  fine  double  variety,  a  much 
better  flower  but  after  the  colour  of  John  Gould  Veitch.  Of 
the  older  varieties  Pair  Rosamond,  a  very  nice  primrose-scented 
kind,  in  fine  flower;  Aurelliana,  a  fine  delicate  mauve  purple; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Baker,  a  very  pleasing  kind  ;  Lucie  Lemoine  is  a  fine 
double  variety  with  very  pretty  blush  flowers;  The  Queen,  a 
delicate  lavender  or  mauve-like  tint;  and  many  others  that 
should  be  seen  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a  variety  of  tints  there 
are  to  be  found  iu  this  fine  collection,  which  we  hope  will  draw 
many  visitors. — J.  P. 


FBDIT  PEOSPECTS. 


Ods  eoutbern  brothers  of  the  spade  need  not  envy  their 
northern  ones,  for  though  we  had  a  promise  of  an  abundant 
fruit  year  in  this  part  .of  Yorkshire  (Cleveland)  the  severe 
weather  of  the  second  week  in  April,  following,  as  it  did,  a  week 
of  very  fine  weather,  has  made  such  a  difference  as  to  turn 
cheering  pro.speots  into  apparently  hopeIo?s  by  the  severe  frost 
of  AprU  12th,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  15°.  After  a 
time  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  injury  done  and  calcu- 
late future  prospects  by  piesent  appearances. 

Apricots  were  well  set,  but  they  were  almost  everyone  frozen, 
blackened,  and  have  since  fallen.  The  hardiest  seems  to  be 
Blenheim  or  Shipley's.  There  will  be  the  barest  sprinkling  of 
Boyal  and  Moor  Park,  also  Oullin's  Early  Peach  and  Kaisha  ; 
but  St,  Ambroiee  with  Moor  Park  on  a  soutk-west  aspect  not 
being  so  forward  as  those  on  a  south  aspect  promise  fairly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  the  corolla  and  the  stamens 
and  pistil  singed,  and  are  dropping  off.  They  cannot  be  other 
than  few  and  far  between,  as  It  is  only  those  which  being  set 
had  extra  protection,  or  late  blooms,  that  we  can  expect  to  have 
any  from. 

Plums  promise  well ;  even  trees  which  were  heavily  loaded 
last  year  give  fair  prospects.  Some  trees  on  a  south  wall  have 
had  the  bloom  injured  and  it  is  falling,  but  the  etaudard  and 


pyramid  trees  are  only  just  coming  into  flower  now,  April  27th. 
Blackthorn  or  Sloe  has  not  yet  made  itself  conspicuous  by  its 
profuse  white  blossom.  This  will  show  that  we  lie  high  and 
cold.  That  very  excellent  Plum  Prince  of  Wales,  which  ex- 
hibits such  a  tendency  to  debility  and  premature  decay,  I  may 
say  succeeds  admirably  on  a  west  aspect.  Young  trees  of 
various  kinds  heavily  fruited  last  year  are  bare  of  promise 
this. 

Pears  show  abundantly,  and  being  later  have  not  apparently 
Buffered  any  injury  from  the  severe  weather,  though  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  and  the  almost  expanded  trusses  of  bloom  were 
more  or  less  blackened.  Exceptions  are  trees  heavily  cropped 
last  year. 

Apples,  especially  those  on  the  dwarf  stock,  are  fuller  of 
bloom  than  last  year ;  but  old  trees  on  the  Crab,  which  cropped 
more  heavily  last  year,  have  no  more  than  a  fair  show,  yet  the 
young  trees  on  that  stock  promise  well. 

Cherries  if  bloom  is  an  evidence  should  be  abundant. 

Gooseberries  have  at  least  one-third  the  fruit  destroyed, 
which  is  perhaps  well,  as  they  bore  unusually  heavily  last  year, 
and  promised  to  improve  upon  it  this.  Red  Currants  are  iu  the 
same  plight  as  the  Gooseberries — fully  a  third  of  the  crop  de- 
stroyed, but  stUl  enough  remains  for  a  crop.  Black  Currants 
appear  to  have  escaped,  the  prospect  being  very  cheering. 
Raspberries  have  some  of  the  shoots  blackened,  still  no  great 
harm  has  been  done  to  them ;  and  as  to  Strawberries  they  are 
not  only  no  worse  from  a  cold  spring,  but  are  certainly  the 
better  of  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  and  will,  from  the  fulness 
of  the  crowns  and  trusses  appearing,  be  good. 

Altogether  northern  fruit  prospects,  notwithstanding  the 
wet,  snow,  and  frost,  stand  fair  for  a  full  average,  especially 
in  that  most  useful  national  bind  the  Apple. — Yobkshiee 
Geeeninq. 


BLOXHOLM  HALL, 

THE   SEAT  OF  THE   EIGHT  HON.  E.  A.  C.  N.  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  name  is  familiar  in  garden  literature.  His 
position  as  a  large  landed  proprietor  iu  Scotland  and  England, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  gardening  which  is  carried  out 
at  his  different  establishments,  justly  entitle  him  to  be  in- 
cluded amongst  the  patrons  of  horticulture.  His  garden  in 
Scotland  has  been  made  famous  by  the  high-class  practice  of 
Mr.  David  Thomson  and  the  practical  lessons  resultant  on 
ornamental  gardening.  Than  Archerfield  few  gardens  occupy 
a  higher  position  for  their  superior  keeping  and  for  their  ad- 
mitted floral  attractiveness.  They  wr 'e  fully  described  on  pages 
8  and  22,  vol.  xxviii.  If  Mr.  Hami'l.on'a  Scottish  establish- 
ment is  typical  of  the  ornamental  character  of  gardening,  his 
English  seat  at  Bloxholm  is  not  less  noteworthy  for  the  useful 
practice  which  for  many  years  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
David  Lumsden.  It  is  from  Archerfield  primarily  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  provided  with  floral  decorations,  Bloxholm  sup- 
plying the  more  substantial  requirements  for  his  London  man- 
sion. In  meeting  these  requirements  Mr.  Lumsden's  steady 
aim  has  been  to  produce  the  best  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  were  produceable,  and  the  success  that  he  has  achieved 
has  won  him  far  more  than  local  fame.  In  the  district  in 
which  he  has  resided  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  integrity  and  ability,  and 
in  general  regard  he  occupies  the  same  honourable  position. 
Being  the  first  winner  of  the  "Carter"  challenge  cup,  and 
having  second  place  in  the  competition  next  following,  he  has 
done  more  to  win  that  trophy  than  any  other  gardener,  well 
as  it  was  won  by  the  present  possessor  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  the  great  firm  found  it  necessary  to  adopt.  Mr. 
Lumsden  is  also  a  medallist  of  the  other  great  firm  of  Messrf. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  and  he  holds  also  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  medal  for  the  finest  collection  of  Potatoes  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  been  exhibited.  A  notice  of  Bloxholm,  there- 
fore, both  as  being  owned  by  a  gentleman  who  has  done  so 
much  to  encourage  practical  gardening,  and  as  being  managed 
by  a  gardener  who  has  achieved  more  than  an  ordinary 
measure  of  success,  can  scarcely  fail  to  possess  some  interest 
to  readers  of  garden  literature. 

Bloxholm  is  i-ituated  in  the  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Lincoln 
and  five  miles  north  of  the  clean  and  thriving  town  of  Slea- 
ford.  The  locality  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  seat  is  not  picturesque, 
the  country  being  (generally  flat,  but  the  land  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Bloxholm  formerly  belonged  to  the  Thornton 
family,  one  of  whom  lost  it  by  speculating  in  the  South  Sea 
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Boheme.  It  was  afterwards  pnrohased  by  a  late  Duohess  of 
Rutland,  passing  to  General  Manners,  and  subsequently  to 
Lady  Mary  Hamilton.  The  mansion,  which  is  epacione  and 
substantial,  is  pleasantly  embosomed  amongst  and  surrounded 
by  fine  trees,  and  overlooks  extensive  prospects  both  westward 
over  the  heaths  and  eastward  over  the  fertile  fen  district.  The 
gardens  are  tolerably  extensive,  and  although  principally 
devoted  to  culinary  products,  they  are  not  devoid  of  orna- 
mental features.  The  pleasure  grounds  contain  fine  timber 
trees,  and  evergreens,  especially  Yews,  grow  with  great  lux- 
uriance. There  is  also  some  statuary,  which  is  conspicuous 
by  the  relief  afforded  by  the  dark  background  of  foliage  ;  and 
one  object  in  stone — somewhat  inconspicuous,  being  almost 
hidden  by  the  evergreens,  but  one  which  most  visitors  stop  to 
examine — a  Chinese  god,  the  god  of  destruction,  but  harmless 
enough  in  his  "  leafy  bower." 

Ob  the  lawn  are  some  very  good  Conifers,  which,  though 
not  closely  planted,  are  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  sheltering 


boundary  to  the  flower  garden  and  the  pleasant  walks  sur- 
rounding the  mansion.  There  are  some  excellent  specimens 
of  Finns  oembra  30  feet  high  which  Mr.  Lumeden  planted 
from  6-inch  pots  in  1852,  also  healthy  examples  of  P.  pinsapo 
of  the  same  age  and  size,  and  several  large  Cedars  and 
Junipers.  Pinus  Morinda  received  injury  by  late  frosts,  and 
from  the  same  cause  Deodars  cannot  flourieh.  There  are  some 
large  Tulip  Trees,  a  good  epeoimeu  of  the  Lucombe  Oak,  and 
a  weeping  Camperdown  Elm. 

Surrounded  by  lawns  and  trees  of  the  character  named  we 
tind  the  flower  garden,  an  enclosure  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  which  the  "  ancient  and  modern  "  system  of  decora- 
tion is  well  blended  and  carried  out.  From  the  mansion, 
which  is  elevated  on  a  stone  terrace,  a  flight  of  steps  descend 
to  the  walk  which  intersects  the  enclosure.  On  each  side  of 
this  walk  is  a  chain  of  flower  beds,  also  at  intervals  good-sized 
specimens  of  Thuja  aurea.  The  beds  near  the  walk  are 
"bedded-out"   with  the  usual   spring  and  summer  bedding 


ITig.  100. — The  floweh  garden  at  blo.xjiolm  hall. 


plants.  In  the  two  divisions  formed  by  the  walk  are  very 
large  beds  with  statuary  in  the  centre,  around  which  are  planted 
climbing  Eases  trained  in  the  form  of  festoons.  These  beds 
are  planted  with  Hollyhocks  and  DahUas,  and  these  plants  in 
large  masses  have  a  flne  effect  in  the  autumn  from  the  windows 
of  the  mansion.  In  other  beds  are  shrubs  and  large  clumps 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Thus  the  marginal  beds  are  bedded-out 
annually,  the  beds  more  distant  containing  plants  of  a  more 
bold  and  permanent  character.  As  Bloxholm  is  regarded  by 
its  owners  principally  as  a  resting-place  in  their  journejinga 
from  Scotland  to  London  in  spring,  and  back  again  in  antumn, 
Mr.  Lumsden  endeavours  to  have  the  garden  gay  at  these 
periods,  and  the  endeavours  of  a  gardener  so  able  and  diligent 
have  but  one  result — success.  This  garden,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  is  attractive  without  being  sensational,  its  ar- 
rangement and  the  mixed  mode  of  decoration  blending  admir- 
ably, and  producing  an  effect  bright,  varied,  and  enjoyable. 
The  engraving  represents  a  view  taken  croeswise  of  the  flower 
garden. 

A  short  distance  from  the  mansion  is  a  sunken  bowling 
Ereen  of  about  an  acre  in  extent  and  surrounded  by  evergreens, 
this  being  occasionally  enjoyed  by  the  tenantry  and  their 
friends  during  the  abeeuoe  of  the  family  in  summer.    With 


this  portion  of  the  ground  is  connected  a  pleasure-ground 
walk  two  miles  in  length,  partly  encircling  the  park,  and  re- 
turning by  a  long  sweep  to  the  mansion.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  ornamental  features  of  Bloxholm.  It  is  a  garden  of 
quietude  and  repose — colour  not  predominating,  but  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  an  element  of  cheerfulness  and  affords  a 
pleasing  change  to  the  gaiety,  formality,  and  glitter  of  "  high- 
life"  and  "first-fashion"  flower  gardening  of  the  present 
day. 

We  now  enter  the  useful  department,  the  kitchen  gardens, 
and  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  find  that  the  practice  carried  out 
here  is  of  the  first  order,  perfect  cleanliness,  cheerful  neat- 
ness, and  thorough  management  pervading  the  enclosures. 
There  is  about  five  acres  between  the  walls.  The  latter  are 
lower  than  we  usually  find  them,  and  are  well  covered  with 
trees,  the  Pear  trees  especially  being  very  fruitful.  A  mode  of 
renovating  old  Pear  trees  msy  be  mentioned.  It  has  been 
carried  out  succeesfully  by  Mr.  Lumsden,  and  may  be  useful 
to  others  whose  trees  require  renewal  without  baring  the  walls. 
The  branches  are  trained  horizontally  0  inches  or  more  apart. 
When  these  cease  to  be  profitable  every  alternate  branch  is 
sawn  out,  leaving  the  mains  18  inches  and  more  distant  from 
each  other.    The  Bummei  growth,  oi  some  oi  it,  on  these 
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branoheB  is  not  pinched,  bnt  ehoots  at  abont  intervals  of  a 
foot  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  trained  downwards  and 
made  to  cover  the  epacea  formerly  occnpied  by  the  large 
branches.  These  yonng  growths  are  not  trained  at  right 
angles  with  the  branches  prodncing  them,  but  are  trained 
obliquely,  their  points  being  directed  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  In  this  way  the  appearance  is  good,  robust  growth  is 
arrested,  young  wood  is  provided,  and  excellent  crops  of  fruit 
are  produced. 

The  south  wall  is  covered  with  Peaches  and  Apricots,  the 
trees  being  efficiently  protected  in  spring  by  canvas  placed  on 
rollers,  the  arrangement  being  very  simple,  the  blinds  being 
worked  easily  and  expeditiously.  From  the  top  of  the  wall 
projects  board  copings  ;  under  these  copings  are  fastened  eyes 
or  sockets  in  which  the  rollers  work  to  which  the  blinds  are 
fastened.  At  the  bottom  of  the  blinds,  which  reach  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  other  rollers  are  fastened,  at  the  end  of 
each  being  a  grooved  wheel.  By  drawing  the  cord  the  roller 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  it  is  fastened,  and  on  being 
released  the  cord  winds  round  the  grooved  wheel  and  the 
blind  comes  down ;  it  is  then  secured  to  a  fixed  lath,  and  all 
is  safe.  It  is  the  same  system  that  is  applied  in  shading 
greenhouses  in  some  nurseries,  and  is  simple  and  effectual. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  excellent  etpalier  trees  are 
trained,  and  besides  these  there  are  many  bush  and  pyramid- 
trained  trees.  Many  of  these  trees  are  pruned  as  closely  as 
Gooseberry  bushes,  and  are  not  more  than  4  feet  high  and 
through.  They  have  been  so  pruned  as  adapting  them  to  the 
position  which  they  occupy,  and  for  probably  twenty  years  they 
have  produced  excellent  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  now 
in  anything  bnt  a  debilitated  state. 

The  vegetable  crops  produced  in  this  garden  receive  special 
attention,  the  greatest  quantity  combined  with  the  best  quality 
being  the  steady  aim  of  the  grower.  Asparagus  is  grown  in 
beds,  also  in  single  rows,  the  single-row  system  being  the  best, 
but  the  plants  need  securing  against  the  wind  in  summer. 
Seakale  is  largely  grown,  tree  leaves  alone  being  used  to  force 
the  produce,  manure  imparting  to  it  an  unpleasant  flavour. 
The  Kale  produced  by  leaves  being  also  superior  by  its  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  forced  in  the  Mushroom 
house.  Lettuces  are  also  grown  extensively,  the  demand  for 
them,  especially  early  in  the  season,  being  very  great.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  this  important  salad  crop 
Mr.  Lumsden  employs  home-made  protectors,  which  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  purpose.  They  are  easily  made,  and  are 
neat  in  appearance.  These  protectors  are  formed  of  inch  deal 
boards,  the  backboard  being  11  and  the  front  board  9  inches 
deep.  These  are  fastened  together  by  cross  pieces,  and  are 
grooved  near  the  upper  edges  for  securing  the  loose  squares  of 
glass  which  slide  in  from  the  ends  and  form  a  root.  The 
miniature  frames  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  in  lengths  of 
abont  6  feet.  They  are  easily  removed  where  required,  and  are 
found  most  useful  for  protecting  Lettuces,  Peas,  Radishes,  &c., 
also  for  propogating-purposes  and  the  saving  of  seeds.  Handy 
glass  shelters  of  this  nature  should  be  found  in  all  gardens. 
They  are  manufactured  and  sold  cheaply  by  makers  of  garden 
requisites. 

Potato  culture  at  Bloxholm  is  a  work  of  special  importance. 
About  seventy  varieties  are  grown,  which  are  prepared  and 
cultivated  with  great  care.  The  ground  is  deeply  trenched, 
and  at  planting  time  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  vegetable  soil, 
and  a  little  superphosphate  is  sprinkled  in  the  drills.  This 
induces  a  free  growth,  and  is  promotive  of  clear  skins  on  the 
tubers.  The  strong  growers  are  planted  4  feet  apart,  and  the 
weaker-growing  sorts  3  feet,  and  winter  crops  of  Broccoli,  etc., 
are  grown  between  them.  Mr.  Lumsden  cannot  grow  Potatoes 
satisfactorily  at  less  than  the  above-mentioned  distances  apart. 
For  high  quality  and  general  usefulness  the  Early  Afhleaf 
Kidney,  Lapstone  or  Ashtop  Fluke,  Dunbar  Regent,  and  Pater- 
son's  Victoria  are  regarded  as  the  best  sorts,  and  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  named.  For  exhibition  purposes  the  follow- 
ing twelve  sorts  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Lumsden  : — Rounds  : 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Paxton's  Wonder,  Porter's  Excelsior, 
The  Bloomer  (earliest),  Model,  and  Paterson's  Victoria. 
Kidneys :  Prince  Teck,  Birmingham  Prize,  Snowflake,  Fenn's 
Bountiful  (red),  Fenn's  White  Kidney,  and  Jackson's  Superb. 

A  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  glass  structures.  These 
are  not  extensive,  but  are  well  occnpied.  The  conservatory  is 
a  large  old  erection.  It  contains  Lapageriaa  and  other  climbers, 
flowering  plants  in  good  health,  and  moveable  screens  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums,  which  are  placed  in  the  mansion  when  the 
family  is  in  residence.    The  plants  aie  growing  in  ornamental 


boxes,  the  plants  being  on  flat  trellises  4*  feet  high  and  3  feet 
wide.  There  is  a  lean-to  house  about  40  feet  in  length  for 
bedding  plants  and  Strawberry-forcing,  the  Strawberry  mainly 
relied  on  being  Garibaldi.  There  is  also  a  wall  of  Apricot  trees 
50  feet  in  length  covered  with  glass,  and  three  epan-rooled 
houses  for  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  one  of  these  is  a 
collection  of  Rivers'  Peaches  in  pots,  the  sorts  most  esteemed 
being  Early  Alford,  Early  Crawford,  Early  Beatrice,  Magdala, 
and  Falcon.  The  next  house  is  devoted  to  Figs.  White 
Marseilles  never  fails  to  produce  three  crops  during  the  Eeason. 
Brown  Turkey  is  also  cultivated,  also  Negro  Largo,  which  is  a 
variety  of  great  promise.  The  next  house  is  mainly  occupied 
with  kidney  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  table  plants. 
The  most  useful  forcing  Bean  is  Sir  J.  Paxton,  being  early, 
free,  and  in  colour  a  deep  green.  There  is  also  a  length  of 
about  200  feet  of  brick  pits  for  early-vegetable-growing,  with 
several  dung  frames  for  the  production  of  early  Potatoes. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  gardens  of  Bloxholm,  which  reflect 
superior  management  in  every  department.  Besides  the  care 
of  the  gardens,  the  farm  and  the  general  management  of  the 
estate  is  under  Mr.  Lumsden's  supervision,  and  he  has  given 
long  proof  of  his  ability  to  satisfactorily  discharge  his  several 
duties.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  comfortable  and  ornamental 
cottages  which — yes,  adorn  the  estate,  and  also  gratifying  to 
hear  of  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  comforts  and  well-being 
of  their  occupants  by  Lady  Mary  Hamilton.— J.  W. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATUBE. 

APRII;. 

'•  The  mead  is  our  study,  and  Nature  our  book." 
DuBiKO   the  spring  months  Nature's   garden,  whether   in 
copse  or  meadow,  by  the   sparkling  brook  or  on  the  sunny 
hedgeside  bank,  is  at  its  best ;  during  April 
"  The  bloom  ia  in  the  bud-,  and  the  bud  is  on  tlie  bough. 
The  earth  is  grown  an  emerald,  and  heaven  a  sappbirfl  now ; 
The  Primrope  and  the  Daisy  wild  are  lautihing  everywhere, 
And  the  balmy  breath  ol  opening  buds  steals  softly  through  the  air." 

We  have  still  with  us  the  earliest  spring  flowers 
"that  come  before  the  swallow  dares. 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;" 

and  a  host  of  others  that  open  day  by  day  to  the  warm  kisses 
of  the  April  sun  and  the  gentle  showers  which  generally  fall 
so  copiously  at  this  season. 

Foremost  among  all  the  favourites  of  wood  or  glen  comes 
the  Primrose,  which  decks  the  copse,  the  hedgebauk,  and  the 
river's  brink,  pushing  forth  its  rich  green  leaves  and  delicately 
scented  pale  bnt  bright  bloasoms  (which  have  given  a  name  to 
colour)  from  amid  the  rustling,  brown,  dead  Oak  leaves  which 
have  strewed  the  copse  since  autumn  and  formed  a  shelter  to 
the  plant  during  the  cold  and  frosts  of  winter. 

During  this  month  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  rural 
England  may  be  seen  where  the  sturdy  woodman  is  felling 
the  trees,  letting  in  light  and  the  warmth-giving  rays  of  the 
sun  on  the  flower-bedecked  ground  of  the  copse.  In  such 
spots  the  finest  Primroses  are  generally  to  be  found,  and  fre- 
quently in  their  near  neighbourhood  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
Wood  Sorrel  will  be  seen.  The  bright  light  green  of  its 
folded  foliage,  with  the  purple  tint  beneath,  is  as  beautiful  and 
unique  as  are  the  small  delicately-pencilled  flowers  of  this 
pretty  wilding,  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  often  passed  un- 
noticed, but  which  is  of  great  value  in  chemistry,  yielding  aa 
it  does  the  crystalUne  acid  salt  called  oxalic  acid,  which  is 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons. 

In  the  same  locality  with  the  Primrose  and  the  Wood  Sorrel 
we  may  come  upon  a  patch  of  the  graceful  Wood  Anemone — 
the  Windflower  of  the  poets— a  plant  which  we  have  found 
growing  profusely  in  the  corner  of  an  open  exposed  meadow, 
many  yards  of  soil  being  carpeted  with  its  beautiful  star-like 
blossoms  and  dark  green  deeply-cut  leaves,  the  former  opening 
every  petal  to  the  sun,  and  closing  and  drooping  at  every 
passing  cloud. 

Above  the  lowly  flowers  that  grow  so  clo=e  to  mother  earth 
a  tangled  bower  of  Honeysuckle  and  wild  Rose,  the  Woodbine 
and  Eglantine  of  poesy,  may  now  be  seen  each  pusbing  forth 
its  foliage  of  different  tints  of  green ;  the  first  of  a  bluith  hue, 
almost  glaucous  in  comparison  with  the  grass,  or  yellow,  green 
of  the  second. 

The  pale  sweet  flowers  of  spring  already  mentioned  woo  our 
affections  by  their  delicate  beauty,  and  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  early  white  and  purple 
Violets,  which  appear  as  capricious  in  their  choice  of  a  habitat 
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as  the  Wood  Anemones.  We  have  fonnd  them  growing  in  the 
greatest  profusion  along  the  whole  length  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  churchyard  wall  at  Tilehurst  Id  Berk- 
shire, and  Ro  early  in  blossom  that  we  have  gatliored  a  hand- 
ful before  the  end  of  February  ;  yet  the  most  diligent  Eoaroh 
on  every  bank  or  other  likely  situation  save  this  one  spot  went 
unrewarded  by  a  single  bloom. 

While  the  delicate  blossoms  and  sweet  scents  of  the  wood- 
land flowers  win  us  to  love  them  for  their  very  tenderness  and 
fragile  beauty,  the  Marsh  Marigold  commands  our  admiration 
for  its  bold  splendour,  where  it  makes  the  meadow  adjacent  to 
the  streamlet  or  river  a  very  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  richer  in 
colouring  and  more  wondrous  than  the  one  on  which  Harry 
the  Eighth  met  his  French  rival. 

The  Caltha  palnstris  must  surely  be  the  "  Cuckoo  buds"  of 
Shakespeare,  for  he  says — ■ 

"When  Daisies  pied  and  Violets  blue, 
And  Ladyemoolts,  all  silver  white, 
And  Cnckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paiat  the  meadows  with  delight;" 

although  we  have  always  looked  upon  the  pale  flowers  of  the 
Cardamine  pratense  as  the  true  Cuckoo-flower,  whose  opening 
blooms  heralded  the  coming  of  the  bird.  Indeed,  in  the  north 
of  England  the  plant  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  Cuckoo- 
spit,  the  rather  inelegant  cognomen  being  gained  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  of  almost  every  flower  stem  having  deposited 
upon  it  a  frothy  patch  much  resembling  the  human  saliva,  in 
which  is  enveloped  a  pale  green  insect.  Few  north-country 
children  will  gather  these  flowers ;  they  have  a  superstition 
that  it  is  unlnckly  to  do  so,  and  will  tell  you  with  the  gravest 
countenance  that  the  cuckoo  has  spit  upon  it  while  flying  over. 

Trailing  along  the  bank,  which  is  starred  with  the  flowers 
of  the  Ladysmock,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  beautiful  bine 
Periwinkle  ;  and  in  rare  spots  in  the  south  of  England  find  a 
meadow  which  has  become  the  homo  of  the  little-known  wild 
flower,  the  Fritillaria  meleagris,  the  wild  Tulip  of  the  cottagers. 
Adjacent  to  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town  of  Reading,  there  is  a  meadow  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  is  entirely  studded  over  with 
these  curious  Chinese-lantern  like  flowers,  the  chequered  dark- 
coloured  bells  being  found  in  much  greater  profusion  than  the 
white  variety,  although  there  are  a  fair  number  of  the  latter 
growing  on  a  tall  stalk  with  scarcely  any  leafage — none  in  fact, 
save  a  grass-like  blade  to  each  stem.  The  pretty  pendulous 
flower  hangs  from  its  slender  support,  and  sways  in  every 
breeze. 

The  Fritillaria  is  suggestive  of  Fairydom  and  Puck's  pranks  ; 
it  might  have  formed  a  fitting  hiding-place  for  the  tiny  sprite 
— a  shelter  from  inclement  weather ;  or  a  canopy  for  Oberon 
when  he  sat  in  state.  In  airy  gracefulness  of  growth  we 
know  of  no  native  flower  to  equal  it  save  the  wild  Harebell, 
which  comes  later  in  the  season  to  cover  our  heaths  with 
beauty.  Both  flowers  are  eminently  suggestive  of  fairy  bells  ; 
a  lightly-held  bunch  of  either  will  tinkle  as  they  are  carried 
in  the  hand,  recalling  to  mind  poetic  allusions  to  the  chimes 
of  the  good  people  and  the  sports  of  the  elves  at  the  court  of 
Titania,  whose  "starlight  mirth"  would  have  found  a  suitable 
arena  in  a  meadow  thickly  set  with  Fritillarias  and  sheltered 
by  high  hazel-planted  banks. 

In  April  the  wryneck,  the  nvant  courier  of  the  cnckoo, 
returns.  Mary  Howitt,  who  sings  so  sweetly  of  the  country 
and  its  pleasures,  alludes  in  some  pretty  stanzas  to  the  name 
given  to  this  Uttle  bird  by  the  country  children — 

"  '  Pee,  pee,  pee,'  says  the  merry  pee  bird ; 
And  as  soon  as  the  children  hear  it, 
'  The  cuckoo's  a-comiug  they  cry,  for  I  heard 
Up  in  the  Elm  the  merry  pee  bird, 
And  he'll  come  in  three  days  or  near  it.' 

"  The  days  go  by,  one,  two,  three, 

And  the  merry  bird  8in(Jeth,  '  pee,  pee,  pee,' 
Then  on  the  moiTow  'tia  very  true 
They  hear  the  note  of  the  old  cuckoo." 

Before  the  month  is  out  the  "household-loving  swallow" 
will  have  returned,  and  will  give  life  and  animation  to  many 
a  rural  scene  as  it  skims  over  the  village  green  or  darts  as 
quick  as  thought  after  its  insect  prey. 

Now  is  the  season  when  the  cottage  homes  of  England  peep 
out  from  a  garland  of  blossom  ;  the  Cherry,  the  Plum,  the 
Pear,  and  the  Apple  are  in  full  beauty  this  month ;  as  an 
enthusiastic  American  lady  once  told  us,  she  had  travelled 
from  Liverpool  to  London  in  the  spring,  and  appeared  to  be 
journeying  the  whole  time  through  one  large  highly-cultivated 
garden. 


The  forest  trees — the  latest  lingerers — begin  to  don  their 
summer  dress  in  welcome  to  April's  flckle  smiles,  and  before 
May  is  with  us  we  shall  have  the  young,  rich  brown,  bursting 
foliage  of  the  tardy  Oak  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  various 
shades  of  green  now  so  conspicuous  in  the  distant  woods,  or 
clothing  with  beauty  the  hedges  and  trees  in  close  vicinity. 
— T.  S.  J. 


TWO-DAY   KOSE   SHOWS-AURICULAS,  &c. 

I  csN  fully  endorse  the  statement  made  by  "  T.  H.  G."  as  to 
the  inconvenience  of  two-day  Rose  shows,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly grieved  at  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  Palace  people  to 
hold  theirs  on  two  days. 

Singular  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  read  the  notice  that  the  admis- 
sion on  Saturdays  was  reduced  from  half-a-crown  to  a  shilling 
I  felt  convinced  that  the  Sydenham  people  would  keep  our 
Show  open  for  two  days. 

But  what  can  we  exhibitors  do  7  We  all  look  upon  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  the  Derby  day,  and  a  first  prize  won  there 
as  the  blue  ribbon  of  Rosa's  court.  We  can  write  and  protest, 
but  I  am  afraid  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  our  grievance.  As 
Mr.  Gould  says,  Roses  that  have  been  cut  for  two  days  and  for 
one  day  exposed  to  the  glare  and  heat  of  a  crowded  exhibition 
room  or  tent  are  quite  over  by  the  evening  of  tho  first  day, 
and  for  them  to  be  exposed  to  another  day's  sunlight  is  really 
cruelty  not  only  to  the  Rose  but  to  her  owner.  The  expense, 
too,  is  so  considerably  increased  while  the  prizes  are  the  same, 
so  that  it  is  a  very  unfair  arrangement.  But  in  spite  of  all  we 
must  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  time  since  I  read  a  letter  in  our  Journal — I  think  from 
my  friend"  D.,Dcn;," — about  Auriculas,  in  which  he  stated  that 
certain  exhibitors  had  (in  order  to  get  their  blooms  out  for  the 
April  Show  at  South  Kensington)  placed  the  plants  in  their 
greenhouse.  Now  I  have  hitherto  failed  egregiou'ly  in  culti- 
vating the  Auricula.  All  my  plants  gradually  died,  and  I 
bought  very  fair  ones  too.  Last  autumn  I  procured  a  fresh 
lot  and  placed  them  in  the  only  glass  house  I  have,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  small  forcing  pit,  and  there  the  Auriculas  have 
done  very  well.  Heat  is  only  applied  in  case  of  very  severe 
weather. 

I  never  saw  (I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it)  Auriculas  at  an 
exhibition,  so  I  do  not  know  what  is  considered  a  fine  truss  of 
bloom  ;  but  my  Colonel  Champneys  had  five  very  fine  pips  on 
one  trues,  and  I  fancy  that  is  a  fair  number.  I  obtained  a 
most  wonderful  bloom  of  one  pip  on  Miss  Giddings,  a  green- 
edged  variety. 

With  regard  to  Auriculas  I  must  tell  how  splendidly  the 
Alpine  varieties  do  here  out  of  doors.  I  bought  a  lot  of  seed- 
lings, and  planted  them  in  front  of  my  church  where  no  wind 
but  the  south  could  come  near  them.  They  grew  all  the 
summer  and  now  are  in  fine  bloom.  They  certainly  are  moEt 
beautiful  flowers  for  the  garden  as  well  as  for  pot  culture. 

May  I  ask  any  of  your  readers  to  tell  a  poor  ignoramus  like 
myself,  without  laughing  at  me  more  than  they  can  possibly 
help,  whether  they  have  ever  tried  tho  other  kind  of  Auriculas 
(green-edged,  etc.)  out  of  doors  ?  and  whether,  if  they  were 
protected  by  bell-glasses  from  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
they  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  succeeding? 
I  know  from  experience  one  of  the  common  self  varieties  will 
bloom  out  of  doors,  but  have  never  seen  any  of  the  choicer 
sorts. 

Camellias  are  in  bloom  now  (April  21st)  in  my  church- 
yard, and  Azaleas  are  covered  with  bloom  buds.  This  is 
very  wonderful  considering  that  ice  IJ  inch  thick  was  picked 
up  here  on  Good  Friday.  By  the  way,  an  old  woman  here 
told  me  that  she  had  noticed  all  her  life,  and  her  father  had 
told  her  that  he  had  done  so  too,  that  we  never  have  warm 
weather  till  after  Easter.  Let  that  great  festival  fall  early  or 
late,  it  made  no  difference  ;  there  was  no  warm  weather  till 
it  was  over.  Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  heard  or  noticed 
the  same  ? 

Concerning  new  Roses,  I  hear  grand  accounts  of  Duchesse 
de  Valambrosa  and  Triomphe  de  France,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  is  said  to  be  an  improved  Marquise  de  Castellane. 
If  it  really  turns  out  to  be  so,  then  France  will  have  given  us 
one  grand  new  Rose  in  187(5.  I  have  just  bloomed  a  plant  of 
Anna  Olivier,  a  Tea  Rose.  My  friend  Mr.  Cranston  induced 
me  to  buy  a  dozen  plants  of  it  last  autumn ;  and  as  he  sent 
them  in  pots  they  were  put  in  the  forcing  pits.  The  flower  is 
a  most  beautiful  one,  a  little  like  in  the  bud  what  I  believe 
M'.dame  Lacharme  is  supposed  to  be  when  she  is  at  home. 
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Mr.  George  Paul  speaks  of  it  also  as  being  most  promising ; 
and  as  we  have  so  very  few  good  Teas  I  thougbt  I  woald  name 
it  to  my  RoEe  brethren  in  the  hope  that  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  plant  they  will  possess  it,  and  if  they  have,  that  they  will 
let  me  know  what  they  think  of  it. 

Ah !  when  will  the  blest  time  arrive  when  we  shall  have  a 
first-class  white  Hybrid  Perpetaal,  a  snow-white  Charles 
Lefebvre  ?  I  remember  once  at  Hereford  a  gentleman  (aid  to 
Mr.  Cranston,  "  Why  do  you  go  on  bringing  oat  fresh  Boses? 
surely  you  have  all  you  want  now  1"  looking  at  his  wonderfal 
stand  of  1872.  "  All  we  want ! "  said  the  Hereford  giant,  "why 
we  have  no  really  good  white  Perpetaal  yet."  The  best  white 
H.P.  Rose  I  ever  bloomed  wa?  Louise  Maguan.  It  ia  a  Rose 
which  I  believe  has  quite  gone  out  of  cultivation.  "  A  bad 
opener "  was  the  fiat  which  ultimately  condemned  her  to 
oblivion,  and  yet  I  have  never  myself  had  or  seen  such  a 
white  Rose.  I  bloomed  it  under  glass,  and  at  Easter  placed 
it  on  my  chancel  screen,  and  even  here,  in  this  retired  place, 
it  created  finite  a  furore.  The  bloom  was  snow-white  in 
colour,  globular,  built  up  like  Pierre  Notting  is  when  very  fine. 
The  oldest  catalogue  that  I  have  is  one  of  Mr.  George  Paul's 
for  1871,  and  in  this  it  is  described  as  white  tinged  with  flesh 
colour,  large  and  full,  a  bad  opener,  growth  moderate. 

I  think  perhaps  we  do  not  give  new  Roses  a  long-enough 
trial.  Before  we  finally  discard  a  Rose  we  should  let  it  have 
at  least  a  three-years  trial.  As  an  instance  in  point,  in  all 
probability  Madame  Marie  Cointet  would  have  been  discarded 
if  Mr.  Bennett  had  not  electrified  rosarians  by  the  box  of 
blooms  which  he  brought  last  year  of  that  Rose  from  Staple- 
ford  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  shall  never  forget  Hercules'  face 
when  he  told  me  of  those  blooms,  and  how  he  had  not  one 
plant  of  it.  Now  Cointet  as  a  bloom  ranks  with  Madame 
Rothschild,  though,  alas!  she  has  none  of  the  latter's  robust 
qualities,  being  a  wretched  grower. 

The  cuckoo  was  heard  for  the  first  time  here  to-day  (April 
2l8t),  so  that  we  may  hope  for  more  genial  weather  now.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Ingram  in  our  Journal  concerning  the  severe 
weather  was  most  interesting.  We  surely  may  hope  now  that 
May  will  prove  a  warm  month,  free  from  night  frosts,  and 
worthy  of  her  name,  "  the  merrie  month  of  May."— John 
B.  M.  Camm.  

May  I  be  permitted  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  add 
my  quota  and  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  so  ably  written 
by  "  T.  H.  G."  and  others  on  this  subject?  There  are,  of 
course,  oases  where  Roses  are  exhibited  at  miscellaneous  two- 
day  shows  in  connection  with  agricultural  meetings  and  such 
like,  where  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  that  they  should  stand 
over  the  second  day.  But  anyone  accustomed  to  exhibit  at 
or  visit  such  shows  on  a  hot  June  or  July  day  knows  full  well 
what  miserable  objects  they  very  frequently  are  long  before 
the  close  of  the  first  day  ;  and  a  cut-Rose  show  pure  and  simple 
continued  more  than  one  day  is  in  my  humble  opinion  a  inost 
ridiculous  absurdity,  and  in  these  days  of  strikes  and  unions 
I  think  a  few  of  our  leading  nurserymen  and  amateurs  would 
do  well  to  unite  and  at  once  oppose  such  a  growing  evil,  first 
by  memorialising  the  managers  of  shows  that  have  already 
made  such  arrangements  and  announcements  ;  failing  redress 
to  retrain  from  exhibiting  at  all  such  meetings,  which  are 
neither  more  tor  less  than  pecuniary  speculations,  carried  out 
to  a  certain  ixtent  at  the  expense  and  great  inconvenience 
of  exhibitors.— An  Exhibitor. 


leaves  apparently  uninjured.  I  then  again  filled  the  frame 
with  sulphur  vapour,  and  kept  it  close  all  night,  expecting  to 
find  both  plants  and  spider  killed,  but  neither  was  so.  The 
plants  had  suffered  a  little,  but  not  the  enemy;  a  few  young 
Docks  and  wild  Sorrel  that  had  come  up  amongst  them  were 
singed. 

I  then  placed  a  pan  of  baming  sulphur  inside,  and  left  it 
for  several  hours.  I  found  that  the  old  Melons  were  entirely 
barnt  up,  but  the  spider  still  remained  rampant  on  the  dead 
foliage.  That  concluded  my  experiments  for  that  time,  and 
also  ended  my  hopes  of  destroying  the  spider  by  means  of 
sulphur. 

I  intend  trying  the  sulphur  and  lime  recommended  by  a 
correspondent,  and  will  state  the  results.  I  hope  some  other 
readers  will  contribute  their  experience,  as  in  my  own  opinion 
this  is  a  subject  that  still  requires  much  consideration.  I  am 
aware  that  vigorous  healthy  growth  is  an  excellent  fortifier  of 
plants  against  attacks  of  the  red  spider  ;  but  plants  or  Vines 
are  frequently  not  found  so,  nor  can  they  be  put  in  that  con- 
dition in  a  magical  space  of  time.  I  am  also  cognisant  of  tho 
fact  that  abundant  syringing  is  beneficial,  but  is  a  very  trouble- 
some process,  and  cannot  at  all  times  be  practised.  The  great 
desideratum  is  a  process  which  will  banish  red  spider  as  tfffctu- 
ally  as  fumigation  does  the  aphis  tribe.  I  have  recently  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  house  being  well  fiUed  with  steam  will 
destroy  this  pest,  but  I  am  very  sceptical  about  it.  Informa- 
tion from  some  who  have  practised  what  tbey  state  would  be 
valuable. — Lancashire  Reader. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  RED   SPIDER. 

1  AGREE  with  one  of  your  correspondents  that  painting  the 
pipes  is  useless  as  an  antidote,  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
teaches  sulphur  used  in  any  form  is  not  fatal  to  the  red  spider. 

Some  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Douglas  stated  the  result  of 
an  experiment  on  a  vinery,  when  by  heating  the  sulphur- 
painted  pipes  to  an  extent  so  as  to  cause  a  thin  vapour  in  the 
house,  he  found  all  the  spiders  killed.  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that  a  gardener  of  his  experience  could  have  been  mistaken, 
but  it  would  appear  from  an  experiment  tried  on  a  Melon 
frame  by  myself  that  sulphur  vapour  has  no  effect.  It  was  a 
two-light  wood  frame,  badly  infested  with  spider.  After  the 
fruit  was  cut  I  had  iron  plates  heated  to  nearly  a  red  heat 
placed  inside  the  frame,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  cast  over 
some,  and  others  painted  with  sulphur  paste,  until  the  frame 
was  nearly  full  of  vapour.  I  admitted  a  slight  chmk  of  air 
during  the  whole  process.  An  hour  afterwards  I  examined 
the  plants,  and  found  the  spider  as  lively  as  ever,  and  the 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  COLOURS  OF 
FLOWERS. 
While  the  green  colour  of  leaves  absolutely  requires  for 
its  formation  the  action  of  light,  there  is  by  no  means  such  a 
dependence  in  the  colour  of  flowers  on  light.  From  experi- 
ments made  many  years  ago  by  Sachs,  it  appeared  that  not 
merely  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  took  quite  a  normal  form 
in  perfectly  dark  chambers  and  gave  coloured  flowers,  but 
that  other  plants  also  produced  normal  flowers  when  the 
flowers  only  were  kept  in  a  dark  space  and  the  green  leaves 
exposed  to  light.  At  the  same  time  differences  were  now 
and  again  observed  in  the  various  plants  between  the  illuminated 
and  the  darkened  flowers,  and  they  seemed  to  call  for  further 
experiment.  The  matter  has  been  investigated  by  M.  Askenasy, 
who  has  described  his  results  in  the  Botanishe  Zeitunrf. 

It  was  found  that  Tulipa  Gesueriana  gave  in  darkness 
quite  the  same  flowers  as  in  light,  and  the  flowers  of  tbe 
plants  grown  in  darkness  were  in  no  wise  altered  when  they 
were  afterwards  brought  to  light,  and  the  etiolated  stems  and 
leaves  became  green.  The  same  result  was  obtained  from  Crocus 
vernuB.  On  the  other  hand,  Hyacinthus  orientalis  showed  a 
distinct  influence  of  light,  and  that  in  two  ways  :  first,  the 
light  accelerated  the  development  of  the  flowers  about  fourteen 
days ;  then  the  flowers  which  grew  in  the  dark  were  not  in- 
deed colourless,  but  the  intensity  of  the  colour  was  less  and 
its  distribution  was  different  from  that  in  normal  flowers.  If 
the  upper  part  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  grown  in  darkness  were 
cut  off  and  exposed  to  light  there  was,  even  after  one  day's 
action,  a  decided  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour,  and 
in  three  days  the  flowers  were  nearly  as  deeply  coloured 
as  the  normal  flowers.  "  It  is  not  without  significance," 
M.  Askenasy  remarks,  "  that  the  change  of  colour  which  the 
light  here  produces  is  independent  of  the  previous  formation 
of  chlorophyll.  The  older  flowers,  which  had  been  earlier 
produced  in  the  darkness,  did  not  first  become  green,  then 
blue ;  they  rather  at  once  took  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  only 
tbe  younger  flower  buds  formed  at  first  chlorophyll  in  the 
light,  so  that  they  became  at  first  as  green  as  the  buds  of  the 
same  age  grown  in  light  and  afterwards  developed  in  the 
same  way  as  these." 

Scilla  campanulata  developed  in  the  dark  normal  flowers, 
in  which  the  blue  colour  of  the  corolla  was  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  uncovered  specimens,  while  the  reddish  colour  of  the 
inflorescence  of  the  normal  plants  was  absent  in  the  darkened 
ones.  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  on  the  other  hand,  developed 
its  flowers  in  darkness  from  the  flower  buds  quite  normally ; 
and  also  in  the  darkness  the  change  of  colour  proper  to  this 
flower  passed  from  red  to  blue,  but  the  flowers  that  were 
developed  later  were  more  weakly  coloured. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  Arohis  ustulata,  Silene 
pendula,  Antirrhinum  majus,  and  Prunella  grandiflora,  and 
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the  reenlts  were  similar  to  those  that  have  been  described. 
The  author  makes  the  following  remarks  in  conoluBioQ  :  — 
"  The  experiments  here  described  show  that  many  liowers 
need  light  to  acquire  their  normal  colonration,  while  others 
can  dispense  with  it.  Wherein  lies  the  ground  of  this  differ- 
ence does  not  yet  appear,  and  numerous  further  experiments 
will  be  necessary  before  the  phenomena  can  be  reduced  to 
order.  In  most  of  my  experiments  the  individual  flower- 
bearing  shoots  were  brought  entirely  into  tho  dark.  Objection 
might  perhaps  be  taken  on  this  score  to  the  value  of  such 
evidence,  and  the  phenomena  observed  be  partly  attributed 
to  defective  nutrition  ;  but  the  experimental  plants  were  in 
all  cases  perennial  growths  furnished  with  many  subterranean 
parts,  which  of  course  coutaiued  abundant  quantities  of  re- 
serve material ;  there  were  also  present,  iu  most  cases,  numer- 
ous uncovered  shoots  in  connection  with  those  in  the  dark, 
and  which  could  bring  nutriment  to  the  latter ;  still  I  did  not 
give  special  care  to  this  point.  But,  above  all,  the  fact  was 
to  me  decisive,  that  the  flowers  formed  under  exclusion  of 
light  presented  a  normal  size  and  form.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  a  highly-forced  view  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  colouring  matter  to  defective  nutrition." — {English 
Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 


NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

We  are  told  that  the  Nottingham  and  Midland  Counties 
EosE  Show  and  HoRTicnLTURAL  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Nottingham  Arboretum  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of 
July,  and  that  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

The  celebrated  annual  display  of  Bhododendkons  and 

OTHER  AsiEBicAN  PLANTS  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot  (which  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
formed  such  an  attractive  feature  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  London),  will  this  year  be  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  the  property  of  Ellis  Lever,  Esq., 
and  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  plants  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  such  as  to  excel  all 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  kind. 

— —  Pine  Apple  Place  Nuksekt,  St.  John's  Wood,  has  been 
purchased  by  Messes.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Wellington  Nurseries.  The  two  nurseries  were  founded 
by  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  the  head  of  the  Welling- 
ton Nurseries  firm,  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  is  another  testimony 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  gardening  profession,  for  he  is  in 
his  ninety-third  year.  Perhaps  writing  about  gardening  also 
promotes  longevity. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  colour  of  bain  gauges  has 

any  effect  on  the  quantity  they  retain,  M.  Wild  recently  made 
some  experiments — first,  by  pouring  equal  quantities  of  water 
into  three  guages,  one  of  which  was  painted  black,  another 
white,  while  the  third  was  not  painted,  exposing  them  on  dry 
days,  and  observing  after  some  time  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  gauges.  The  black  gauge  had  lost  a  quantity  of  water 
corresponding  to  0.07mm. ;  the  white,  0.09mm  ;  the  blank, 
0.52mm.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  falling  rain 
was  measured  in  the  black  and  white  gauges.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  about  1  per  cent.,  the  black-painted 
gauge  showing  less  rain  than  the  white.  But  since  rain 
gauges,  even  when  near  one  another,  differ  in  their  indications, 
M.  Wild  considers  that  the  influence  of  colour  of  gauge  is,  at 
least  in  one  (German)  climate,  extremely  small. 

The  stomata  of  the  leaves   of  plants   are  generally 

found  on  the  under  side,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
they  could  not  perform  their  essential  functions  if  they  were 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  if 
Buch  leaves  were  turned  round  and  compelled  to  remain  in 
this  position  the  plant  would  die.  An  American  observer,  Mr. 
Meehan,  has  noticed  effects  which  seem  to  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  view.  On  a  small  tree  of  Maple  (Acer  pseudo- 
platanus),  grown  from  seed  and  three  years  old,  the  leaves  were 
in  the  reversed  position.  At  first  they  had  been  normal,  bat 
they  had  turned  round.  In  a  young  Oak  the  leaves  had  a 
vertical  position,  and  this  is  aleo  the  case  with  a  great  number 
of  Proteaceae  and  Myrtaceae  of  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
the  Eucalyptus  globulus  being  the  best  example  ;  and  it  is  said 
these  leaves  have  stomata  on  both  sides,  and  that  through  the 
effort  of  these  organs  to  turn  to  earth  there  is  vertical  equili- 
brium, and  neithei  side  has  an  advantage.    But  the  case  of  the 


Maple  cannot  be  thus  explained,  and  the  stomata  were  found 
only  on  one  side,  and  that  tho  normal. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

kitchen  garden. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  work  constantly  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  usual  routine  work  has  been  well  brought  for- 
ward. The  ground  is  perfectly  dry  on  tho  surface,  but  a  very  few 
inches  underneath  it  is  very  moist.  We  have  been  planting  out 
Cauliflower  plants  for  Buccession.  The  plants  were  raised  under 
glass,  but  from  being  carefully  exposed  to  light  and  air  from  the 
first  and  gradually  hardened  off  they  are  very  stocky  plants. 
We  have  not  watered  them  at  all,  although  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  on  the  surface  would  seem  to  justify  us  doing  so. 
It  may  be  as  well  just  to  make  a  remark  on  watering  in  passing. 
Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  iu  garden  work  are 
too  free  with  the  water-pot  early  iu  the  year,  and  they  are  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  as  to  bow  they  apply  it.  In  every 
case  the  ground  should  be  examined  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  if  it  is  quito  moist  water  should  not  be  applied  to 
plants  newly  put  out,  even  if  the  weather  is  fine  at  the  time; 
in  the  course  of  ten  hours  or  less  wintry  weather  may  set  iu 
with  Buow  or  hail  in  flowery  May,  and  the  small  fibrous  roots 
suffer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  rotted  frame  manure,  and  should  any  freshly-planted  crops 
flag  let  them  bo  syringed  overhead  two  or  three  times  until 
they  are  established. 

We  have  been  hoeing  and  placing  sticks  to  second  crops  of 
Peas.  The  earliest,  William  I.,  is  showing  blossom,  but  the 
crop  will  be  poor  owing  to  the  persistent  way  in  which  the 
sparrows  have  attacked  them  this  season.  They  are  safe  under 
the  pea-protectors  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  attractive  to 
the  birds,  and  generally  they  are  left  alone  when  the  protectors 
are  removed  and  the  sticks  put  to  them ;  this  season  they  ate 
the  leaves  after  the  Peas  were  a  foot  high.  We  have  made  a 
sowing  of  late  Peas,  and  will  sow  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

A  sowing  of  Broccoli  may  also  be  made  at  this  time.  The 
whole  of  the  Brassica  tribe  suffer  from  what  gardeners  call  the 
club.  The  maggot  which  is  the  cause  of  this  may  be  destroyed 
by  trenching  the  ground  3  feet  deep  when  this  is  possible.  Gas 
lime  is  also  said  to  be  obnoxious  to  this  pest  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  both  sown  and  planted  out. 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  may  be  sown  if  not  done  in  April.  Wo 
have  pricked-out  Celery  iu  a  sheltered  place,  allowing  3  or 
4  inches  between  the  plants  ;  also  hoed  and  thinned-out  Onions 
and  Carrots,  leaving  a  space  of  4  or  5  inches  between  the  plants. 
Beet  has  been  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  summer 
Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Gherkin  Cucumbers  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  on  a  hotbed. 
When  the  plants  have  the  seed  leaves  fully  developed  they  should 
be  potted  singly  in  48-aized  pots,  and  when  the  plants  are  sulS- 
ciently  large  they  should  be  planted  out  under  hand-Ughts  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  on  a  dung  bed.  When  the  plants  have  filled 
the  lights  the  top  may  be  removed.  All  sorts  of  small  salad 
that  may  be  required  should  be  sown  in  succession,  and  after 
this  time  of  the  year  it  should  have  a  shady  position.  Turnips 
sown  now  will  be  ready  for  use  towards  the  end  of  July.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  may  also  be  sown  now,  the 
former  from  2  to  2t  feet  apart  and  the  latter  4  feet  6  inches. 
Amongst  new  sorts  the  Canadian  Wonder  is  a  most  excellent 
Dwarf  Kidney  Bean.  Any  spare  time  may  be  devoted  to  hoeing 
the  ground  between  all  growing  crops,  and  ground  that  may  still 
be  laying  vacant  should  either  be  hoed  or  forked  over. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — These  do  very  well  iu  frames  after 
this  month  without  being  at  much  pains  to  cover  the  frames  at 
night  or  to  watch  the  ventilation  during  a  biting  east  wind  with 
alternate  sunshine  and  shade.  The  beds  should  be  well  made 
with  properly  worked  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  foundation  of  the  bed  should  be  raised  upon  a 
foot  or  18  inches  of  rough  faggots,  as,  unless  there  is  a  hollow 
space  underneath  the  manure,  the  heat  from  any  linings  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  frame  does  not  penetrate  the  bed.  If  the 
heat  has  not  quite  fallen  to  a  safe  point  some  turf  may  be  laid 
over  the  bed  to  keep  down  the  heat  before  putting  in  the  usual 
compost.  A  proper  size  for  a  onclight  Melon  or  Cucumber 
frame  is  4  feet  by  6,  the  light  to  be  4  feet  wide ;  a  two-light 
frame  would  be  8,  and  a  three-light  12  feet  long.  For  a  frame 
this  size  one  plant  should  be  put  out  in  the  centre  of  each  light 
on  a  hill,  and  when  the  growths  have  covered  the  hill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  should  be  filled-in  with  fresh  compost.  If 
the  weather  is  hot  and  the  nights  warm  the  plants  may  either 
be  syringed  or  watered  overhead  daily.  Should  the  nights  be 
cold  cover  up  with  mats. 

In  Melon  houses  where  the  fruit  is  setting  the  night  tempe- 
rature should  be  G5°  and  the  atmosphere  only  moderately  moist. 
We  generally  dispense  with  all  evaporating  troughs  in  forcing 
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honses  when  fruit  is  setting.  The  lateral  growths  should  be 
stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit.  A  moitt  atmosphere  is 
most  suitable  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  until  it  shows  signs  of 
ripeness,  when  a  dry  atmosphere  is  proper  for  bringing  up  the 
flavour.  Some  sorts  have  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  prevents  this  to  a  certain  extent.  Scarlet  Gem  is 
more  liable  than  any  other,  but  this  may  be  managed  by  cutting 
the  bine  leading  to  the  fruit  about  half  through. 

PINE    HOUSES. 

A  house  of  Queens  that  was  started  in  January,  and  where 
the  fruit  is  now  of  considerable  size  {though  none  will  be  ripe 
until  early  in  Jane),  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature  to  get  the 
fruit  ia ;  there  is  no  difficulty  to  get  the  temperature  up  to  90° 
in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  sun  acts  upon  the  west  end  will 
stand  at  this  temperature  until  six  or  later.  When  such  is  the 
case  it  does  not  require  much  artificial  heat  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum of  70°  or  75°.  With  this  high  temperature  a  fair  supply 
of  atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary,  but  too  much  moisture 
causes  the  crowns  to  increase  too  much  in  size.  We  never 
syringe  overhead,  but  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  under  part  of 
the  plants  is  occasionally  moistened.  A  little  air  is  admitted  at 
the  top  of  the  house  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  a  moist  bed  of  tan  they  do  not  require  much  water. 
We  look  over  them  twice  a-week,  and  alternately  water  with 
weak  manure  water.  At  one  time  we  used  to  put  up  moveable 
shadings,  and  they  were  used  in  very  hot  weather,  but  the  last 
two  or  three  seasons  no  shading  has  been  used  at  all;  and  to 
prevent  the  ripening  fruit  from  being  injured  by  bright  sun- 
shine, a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  lightly  over  it  for  a  few  hours  at 
midday. 

Succession  plants  that  were  potted  in  March  are  also  being 
encouraged  by  heat  and  moisture  to  make  rapid  growth.  Plenty 
of  air  is  admitted  to  ensure  a  stocky  growth.  Broad  short 
leaves  is  what  we  aim  at  with  all  the  varieties;  long  narrow 
leaves  shows  bad  culture.  If  good  suckers  can  be  obtained  now 
and  potted  in  C  and  7-inch  pots,  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
and  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the  pots 
will  be  filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  shifted 
into  their  fruiting-pots ;  Qaeens  and  Jamaicas  into  10  and 
11-mch,  and  the  stronger-growing  sorts,  such  as  Cayennes  and 
Charlotte  Eothschild,  into  12  and  13  inch.  With  good  manage- 
ment they  will  grow  to  a  fruiting  size  and  be  well  established 
by  the  end  of  September,  and  after  two  or  three  months'  rest 
may  be  started  into  fruit  early  in  the  year  to  produce  full-sized 
fruit  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
putting  in  the  suckers. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

All  large  specimens  of  hardwooded  plants  are  now  being 
carefully  looked  over  for  scale  and  mealy  bug.  Both  pests  may 
be  found  in  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and  they  must  be 
removed  with  caution,  else  the  tender  leaflets  receive  much 
injury.  If  any  bug  gets  into  the  centre  of  trusses  of  Ixoras  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  quite  spoiled.  Ixoras  revel  in 
a  high  temperature— 70"  to  75°  at  nisht;  syringe  daily  overhead, 
and  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  water  freely.  Orna- 
mental-foliage plants  that  are  making  their  growth  also  require 
attention;  the  leaves  must  be  k.-pt  clean  at,d  healthy,  else  the 
plant  loses  much  of  its  value.  End  spider  is  very  troublesome 
to  Alocasias  and  some  species  of  Palms ;  it  must  be  looked  for 
at  this  season  and  be  destroyed  at  once.  Young  plants  potted 
in  March  are  now  again  ready  for  rejiotting,  and  they  will  have 
a  liberal  shift.  Plants  in  flower  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cooler 
house  than  that  where  growing  young  specimens  are  ;  55^  at 
night  is  high  enough  for  the  foimer,  while  the  latter  require 
from  65°  to  70°.  Many  Orchids  require  repotting,  and  they  will 
be  attended  to  as  time  permits.  Many  fpecies  of  Cattltya  are 
now  repotted.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  jnst  before  the  plants 
begin  to  make  fresh  roots.  An  Orchid  when  at  rest  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  If  any  of  the  species  are  potted  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  root-aclion  the  chances  are  that  the  plant 
will  be  much  injured,  and  may  not  recover  again  for  many 
years.  We  have  so  frequently  described  the  material  and  manner 
of  potting,  that  to  enter  into  it  again  at  this  time  would  be  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  previously  stated.  Many  of  the 
summer-flowering  species  are  now  showing  for  bloom,  and  they 
must  be  carefully  watched  to  prevent  slogs  from  eating  the 
buds.  Red  spider  and  thrips  must  be  carefully  watched  for 
and  destroyed  on  their  first  appearance. — J.  Douolas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

AI.EXANDKA  P/LACE.    Flowers,  M«y  5lh  and  6th.    Eoeea,  Jnlv  7th  and  8lh. 
GL460OW.    May  tilth,  and  Septvmb'er  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  DougLall, 

16  ,  Canning  Street,  Sec. 
Westminster  Aqoaeiom.     May  ICth  and  11th,  Maj  80th  and  81st,  July 

6th  and  6lh. 
CEtsTAl.  Palice.    Flower,  May  19lh  and  20th.    Rose,  Jnne  16lh  and  17th. 
TiTEBioK.    May  24th  and  25th.    Messrs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills  Hon.  Sees. 


tjNDERCLlFF.    May  31st.    Mr.  T.  H.  CTongh,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester   (Grand  National).     Jtme  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Brace  Findlay, 

Koyal  Botanir  Qwrden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  August  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

89,  Tork  Street.  Sec. 
Sooth  Essex  (Levton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Cox,    Wilmot   Boad, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Ipswich.— June  loth,   July  6th,  and  Septemher  17th.     Seo.,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffries,  Benley  Road,  Ipswich. 
Edinborgh  (Scottifh  Pansy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.    Mr.  N. M. 'Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Ploce,  Ediobur^h,  Sec. 
CovENTHT.    June  19th.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone   (Eosea).     June  2lBt.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Bockstow,  Maid- 
stone Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  2lst.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2Ist  and  22nd.     Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeteb  (Roses).    June  28rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Seo. 
Reiqate  (Roses).    June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Burton-upon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29'h,  and  30th.     Mr.  Jamea  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
West  OF  England  (Hereford).    Eoses.    June  29tli.    Eev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 

Credenhill.  Sec. 
Richmond.    Jnne  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec 
Frome  (Roses).    June  29th.     Mr.  A.  E.  Baily   Hon.  Sec. 
Wisbeach  (Eoses).    June  29th.     Mr.  C.  Parker,  Hon.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Rosea).    June  SOth.     Mr  C. E.  Eialey,  115,  Aldate's.  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham  (Roses).     Jn)y  If-t.     Rev.  A.  Cheales and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Marsden.    July  let.     Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondeon,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledonian  HoRTicrLTURAL  Society.  July  .5thandSept6mber  13th. 
SouTHPORT.    JuJy  5th,  6ih.  7th,  and  8th.     Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Newark  (Bopcs).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  E.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  Mitohe'l,  Seo. 
Wimbledon.  July  12th  and  ISth.  Mr.  P  Appleby,  .5,  Linden  Cottages,  Hon.  Seo. 
Ealmarnock.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19tli.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr,  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Strtet.  Sec. 
ToNBHiDGE.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Seo. 
Wrexham.    July  25th.    Mr  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Headinglev.    July  26th  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Buileywood,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Brighocse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Heworth  (Horticultural!.    August  2nd.     Mr.  H.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rawtenstall  (RofaENDALE).  August  4tb  and  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Seo. 
Taunton    Ueane.     August  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodlorde,  M.D,,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
FuEY.     August  11th.     Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Walter  Fisher. 

Clay  Cross.  August  I5tb.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  CrnsH.nearChesterfield,  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.     August  15th  and  16(h.    Mr.  W.  B  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  I7th.    Mr.  W.  Trouehton.  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  16th  and  17tb.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mirfield  Horticcltural.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Eushforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  2'ind.    Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Sec 
Eamsgate  (Isle  of  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  E.  E.  Schartan,  Broad- 
stairs,  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr  W.  EUott.  Sees. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  McEelvle, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  eipeuse. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
Autumn  Flower  Shows  [Monitor). — You  will  find  lists  in  our  numbers 

publisLed  last  autumn.    It  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  Violet  from 

two  small  leaves. 

Market  Gardening  (J.  E.,  Lcith). — If  you  read  Cuthill's  "Market  Gar- 
dening Bound  Loudon"  and  our  "  Garden  Manual,"  both  small  and  cheap, 
you  will  obtain  the  needed  information. 

Genus  Narcissus  (J.  F.).—A  monogram  by  Burbidge  &  Baker,  published 
by  Reeve  &  Co. 

Ants  (J.  T.  5.). — Continue  to  sprinkle  Scotch  snoff  over  their  runs  daily 
until  they  disappear. 

French  Vine  Culture  (S.  A.  P.). — Wo  know  of  no  system  differing 
from  some  one  that  is  adopted  in  England.  There  is  no  book  answermg  to 
the  description  yon  give. 

Cineraria  Seedlings  (F.  O.,  Taplow).—Som6  of  the  pips  are  very  large, 
but  there  are  none  so  distinct  from  those  well  known  to  merit  naming.  The 
petals  are  thin  and  notched  at  the  ends. 

Apricot  Leaves  Mildewed  (C  S.). — The  mildew  probably  arises  from 
the  trees  in  pnts  belLg  too  much  shaded  by  Vines  or  other  trees,  end  the 
ventilation  being  delicient.    We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only. 

Beetles  on  Vjnes  and  Peaches  IBalsalt  Beath). — They  are  weevils, 
known  to  entomol'^ists  as  Otiorbyucbus  picipes-  To  subdue  them  place  a 
white  cloth  beneath  the  trees  and  shake  them.  Ko,  ia  the  answer  to  your 
other  two  queries. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  [Dot). — We  fail  to  see  any  disease  npon  the  small 
undeveloped  leaf  you  have  taken  frnra  the  point  of  a  shoot.  The  specimens 
of  fruit  sent  are  all  right  so  far.  If  the  fruit  dies  off  when  it  is  the  size  of 
that  sent,  it  is  either  from  the  temperature  being  too  low  at  night,  or  from 
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a  portion  of  tbe  roots  being  deptroyed  frnm  potoe  canse  or  other.  "We  hayo 
peen  overwateiing  lio  it.  Keep  the  honpo  P5^  at  night,  or  it  the  plants  aro  in 
a  frame  over  a  ho.bed  place  ma's  over  it  at  nii^ht. 

Gardkn  Vases  <A.  O.  S.I.— The  cnst-irnn  flower  vaseH  fipnrf  d  at  pace  S06 
may  be  oblaiued  from  Audiew  Handjbide  &  Co.,  Britannia  Ircn  Works, 
Derby,  and  3-',  Walbrook,  London,  E.O. 

Vine  and  Peach  Leaves  Rough  (  r,  B.  RX—We  have  frequently  had 
onr  Vine  Jpavps  the  same  as  those  yon  have  sent— indeed,  very  much  more 
affected.  It  is  caneed  by  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  A  little 
more  air  and  Ioah  moisture  will  prevent  it  in  the  future,  hot  thtre  is  no  harm 
done.  The  Peach  leaves  have  been  eaten  by  some  maggot  r,r  caterpillar  befre 
they  wpre  fully  developed.  Jf  most  of  tbfm  are  as  bad  as  those  sent  tbe 
check  to  the  trees  would  be  KUfticieot  to  a-?count  for  the  fruit  falling.  If  only 
a  few  have  b^eo  injured  the  i-auee  must  he  sought  pomewhere  else.  Ynu  say 
nothing  of  the  *reatraent  they  have  leotived,  so  we  cannot  suggest  anything  ; 
but  it  may  be  from  the  roots  being  out  of  order. 

Ltcaste  Skinneri  Culture  (Comfant  Reader).— Thia  plant  sncceeds 
best  in  tbe  cool  Orchid  house,  or  it  will  do  in  a  cool  f-tove  araong-t  other 
plants.  When  its  growth  is  completed  tbe  plant  must  be  kept  randt-rately 
dry  at  the  mote,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  repot  the  plant  it  should  be  dote 
jnst  before  it  begins  to  grow.  Druiu  the  pot  well;  it  ouKht  to  he  rather 
more  than  half  full  of  clean  drainage;  over  the  drainpgo  place  some  sphag- 
num moss.  The  compost  should  be  half  f-pbagnum  and  the  other  half 
fibrous  ppat,  with  a  few  potshtrds  to  keep  the  com^iost  open.  Water  the 
plant  freely  at  the  roots  when  the  pseudobulbs  are  in  the  course  of  formation, 

Mttlberry  Tree  in  Tub  <M.  D  ).— Tbe  fruit  tent  will  not  be  large,  but 
when  the  tree  is  better  eaiablished  it  will  I  e  Iarg^^.  It  will  not  be  neceesai^ 
to  have  stiff  soil  for  it ;  the  Mulberry  does  w-ll  in  sandy  loam.  If  the  frnit 
ie  very  numerous  you  may  thin  it.  The  Mulberry  belongs  to  the  Linni^aa 
order  MoDo?cia — that  is,  the  stamens  are  in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  in 
another,  but  all  are  on  the  same  tree.  It  will  not  be  neceseary  to  set  tho 
fruit  artificially. 

Crown  Imperials  not  Flowering  (A  Lady  in  Cheshire).— "Wo  can  only 
account  for  tbe  plants  not  flowenng  from  the  soil  being  poor.  Probably  the 
roots  are  disturbed,  which  may,  from  weakening  them,  account  for  their  not 
fliiwering  :  but  with  the  enrioi  ing  of  the  brrder  the  plants  will  probably 
attain  fiulBcient  strenuth  for  flowering,  they  having  lij^ht  and  air  and  not 
being  disturbed.     The  plant  flowering  may  have  a  moieter  and  better  soil. 

Ground  Ivy  under  Evf.rgreen  Shrubs  (F.  T.).— It  will  not  injure  the 
fihrnhs,  but  give  a  neat  covering  to  the  grrund.  It  imy  le  destroyed  t  y  he e 
ing  and  raking  off,  but  vihich  will  do  the  fhrubs  more  h«rm  than  the  Ground 
Ivy,  as  the  hoeing  will  dtstroythe  surface  roots.  All  our  throbs  are  upon 
grass,  which  is  gone  over  two  or  three  limes  durirg  tbe  summer  with  scythe, 
sickle,  or  bock,  cuttiog  off  any  growth  of  the  grass  or  weeds  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  shrubs,  and  this  has  a  much  better  appearance 
than  bare  earth. 

Soil  for  Tacsonia  Van-Volsemi  [T.  L.  C.I.— Fibrous  loam  two  parts, 
and  one  part  each  pandy  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand, 
about  a  sixth,  tbe  whole  well  mixed  and  broken  up  moderately  fine,  bat  i;ot 
sifted. 

Aspect  for  Climbing  DEVONiEwsig  Robe  in  Greenhouse  (Idem). — 
Either  an  eait  or  a  south  wall  will  answer,  but  preferably  the  south.  Plant 
ont  the  Uope  by  all  means;  it  will  grow  much  mure  freely  and  sooner  cover 
the  Si^ace,  giving  bloom  accordingly. 

Primula  cortusoide<i  am'ENa  Culture  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— It  ia 
not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  We  have  had  it  for  tbe  past  six  weeks  in 
fine  bloom,  many  plints  now  being  very  bandsfme.  We  can  only  account 
for  your  plants  not  flowering  from  their  being  weak.  We  do  not  placeour 
plants  outdoors  at  all,  but  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  constantly  in  a  light 
airy  position.  After  they  begin  to  grow  tbey  are  well  nipplit.d  with  water 
until  tbe  bloom  is  p^st  and  the  plants  begin  to  lope  their  leaves,  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  slightly  shade  i  situation  and  occaBiooally  watered  to  keep 
the  Boil  from  hecom'ng  quite  (^ry,  otherwise  the  poil  is  dry  during  the  resting 
Beason.     It  is  one  of  the  freest-floweripg  and  best  of  Primroses. 

Lifting  Liliums  prom  Open  Gbound  ildem). — It  is  mainly  recommended 
as  a  succes>iun  to  those  grown  in  pots.  We,  however,  have  no  difficulty  with 
them  under  pot  culture,  and  all  tbe  difference  in  time  of  flowering  is  due  to 
the  heat  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected.  You  may  plunj^e  the  plants  out- 
doors in  ashes,  the  pot  on  a  slate  as  jou  propose,  and  remove  to  the  green- 
house fur  flowering. 

Tulips  Arritino  at  Full  Size  (Idem).— If  yon  mean  from  geed,  they 
usually  attain  the  flowering  or  fall  size  in  the  fifth  year,  hut  some  do  so  in  the 
fourth  year. 

Border  Fuchsia  (A.  B.  Q.). — There  are  two  equally  common,  Fachsia 
coccinea  and  F.  Kiccartoni. 

Flower  Borders  (A.  B.  C). — In  tho  ribbon  border  discard  either  the 
yellow  Calceolaria  or  scarlet  Geranium.  If  you  retain  tbe  Calceolaria  then 
Bubstitute  tt  second  Hue  of  Culeus  for  tbe  Geranium.  Put  the  Alternantbera 
next  the  grass,  and  the  Golden  Pyretbrum  in  a  second  row  behind  it.  Then 
you  will  have — 1,  Dahlia^;  2,  Colons ;  3,  \eliow  Calceolaria;  4,  Ooleus  ; 
5,  blue  Viula;  6,  Golden  Pyrethrum  ;  7,  Alternauthera  araabilis.  Or  you 
may  have — 1,  Dabliaa  ;  2,  Coleue  ;  3,  variej^a'  ed  Grass ;  4,  Kcarlet  Geranium  ; 
5,  blue  Viola;  6,  Pyretbrum;  7,  Alternan'hera.  In  the  chain  border  take — 
1,  white  variegated  Geranium;  2,  scarlet  Geranium;  S,  dwarf  blue  Ager- 
atum;  4,  Coleus  Veracbaffelti ;  5,  Ueranium  Crystal  Pabice  Gem;  6,  dwarf 
blue  Ageratum;  7,  Fcarlet  Geranium;  8,  white  variegated  Geranium.  Or, 
1  and  8,  Coleus  ;  2  and  7,  Geran  um  Crystal  Palare  Gem;  Sand  6,  Ager- 
atum; 4,  scarlet  Geranium;  5,  white  variegated  Geranium.  If  you  have 
a  pink  Geranium  it  would  prove  much  m^ro  effective  in  this  border  than  a 
scarlet  variety.  The  treatment  of  Cyclamen  peraicum  will  be  explained  in 
oar  next. 

Tobacco  Smoke  and  Young  Cucumbers  and  Vines  IToung  Garderur], 
— With  a  proper  material  and  moderation  in  application  no  injurious  results 
loUow. 

Stopping  Vine  Shoots  f/rfcm>. — The  shoots  should  be  stopped  two  joints 
beyond  the  bunch,  or.  if  the  leading  sbott,  allow  it  to  grow  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  top  of  the  hoase  or  space  it  is  to  occupy,  and  then  take  out  its  point. 
One  bunch  only  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each  ehoot. 

Select  Tree  Carnations  (J.  S.).— Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Christian, 
Empress  of  Germauy,  Marchioness  of  WestmioRter,  Monsieur  Baldwin,  and 
Le  Grenadier.  We  know  of  no  really  good  ye'lows  exceptiog  two,  both  of 
which  are  Picotees — viz.,  Aacot  Yellow  and  Prince  of  Orange,    To  have  tree 


Carnations  flower  in  winter  they  require  to  be  kept  from  flowering  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  need  a  temppratnre  of  50°  to  55'^,  and  a  light  airy 
houfe.  In  an  ordinnry  greenhouse  we  bavo  flowers  late  in  autumn,  and  ia 
spring  up  to  those  of  another  class  in  tbe  open  ground  coming  in. 

Water  from  a  Barrel  Stockholm-tarred  (A  Subscriber). — We  have 
no  experience,  but  always  take  tbe  prenaut'on  to  burn  out  the  tar  before 
using  the  barrel,  and  which  charring  renders  the  barrel  more  durable. 

Gloxinias  in  Greenhouse  (Idem). — They  succeed  in  a  greenhouse,  but 
require  to  be  started  in  a  hnthol  In  March  or  April,  and  grown-on  until  ad- 
vanced for  floweriuR,  after  the  middle  of  June  Bucccediog  well  in  the  green- 
house. They  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  tho  pots  in  a  pla^e  ea'e  from  frost 
and  dry.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  and  by  leaves,  which  require 
heat  aa  that  of  a  hotbed,  with  shode  from  bright  sun.  Sted  may  also  b*^  sown 
in  a  hotbed  in  March. 

Seedling  Geranium  (A.  F.  G.l.— Truss  very  large,  but  all  the  petals  were 
shed ;  the  leaf  good,  but  there  aro  many  similar. 

Pansy  (J.  T.  H.).— Pip  fine,  but  there  are  too  many  of  the  same  colour  for 
anyone  to  identify  it. 

Bedding  Plants  (J  S«6seribrr).— Any  of  the  leading  florists  near  London 
could  supply  all  thoee  named  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Rose  Trees  Cankered  (J.  E.  B.).— "Tho  invisible  enemy"  is  the  un- 
favourable soil  or  subsoil.  The  roots  do  not  supply  a  suffiiiency  of  sap  to 
sustain  the  growth.  Bcmnve  tbe  soil  from  over  the  rtots,  and  fill  the 
varauciea  with  equal  parts  Inara  from  a  pasture  and  decayed  s'able  manure. 
Water  plentifully  in  dry  weather.  This  treatment  may  procure  a  late  pro- 
duction of  flowers  even  this  season,  and  enable  the  trees  to  provide  for  next 
year's  produce. 

Insects  on  Shoot  of  Plum  Tree  (J.  A.).— Being  uncertain  as  to  the 
tree  from  which  the  sprig  sent  was  obtained,  we  can  nnly  suppose  that  tho 
vast  congregation  of  minute  Fpeciraens  of  a  Cuccus  belong  to  C.  Pruni  of 
Burmeister.  Wash  the  shoots  with  hot  soap  and  water  or  with  weak  methy- 
lated spurit.— I.  0.  W. 

Name  of  Fruit  {H,  H.  C.).— It  is  the  Loquat  or  Japan  Quince,  Eriobotrya 
japonica. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  H.)  —Tho  Grape  Hyacinth,  Hyacinthus  botryoidee. 
{G.  D.  P.). — We  cannot  name  jour  AzaUa.     It  is  a  florists'  variety. 

POTJLTEY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHROKEOLE, 


POULTRY   CLUBS. 

"We  have  often  noticed  how  a  few  energetic  fanciers  will  work- 
up a  breed,  and  bring  it  almost  from  obscurity  to  become  well 
known.  This  has  happened  lately  with  the  Black  Cochins, 
and  is  now  going  on  with  the  Leghorns.  It  is  quite  surprising 
to  notice  how  many  fanciers  there  now  are  of  this  previously 
uncnltivated  breed,  and  how  quickly  the  variety  is  finding  a 
certain  place  in  many  ahows.  And  now  we  hear  of  the  Leghorn 
admirers  starting  a  Leghorn  club,  and  eeleciiug  a  committee 
with  a  veteran  and  faithful  fancier  as  president,  and  a  most 
energetic  poultry-lover  as  honorary  secretary.  We  believe  that 
these  fanciers  have  put  on  foot  a  great  undertaking,  and  that 
the  time  will  yet  come,  even  in  these  days,  when  poultry 
fanciers  are  legion  and  shows  are  cropping  up  in  every  town 
and  village,  when  we  shall  lock  back  upon  the  work  which  the 
Leghorn  fanciers  inaugurated,  and  be  grateful  for  it. 

"We  confess  we  believe  in  clubs,  because  we  think  they  afford 
all  people  with  certain  fancies  to  meet  together  and  talk  over 
their  hobbies.  In  startiog  such  clubs  we  would  make  the 
annual  subscription  very  low,  not  more  than  5s.  at  most,  so  thai; 
the  members  may  be  many,  and  cnnspquently  the  opinions  and 
original  thoughts  many.  It  would  be  a  mistake  in  starting 
clubs  to  charge  an  entry  fee  and  a  heavy  annual  Bubfcription, 
for  they  would  bar  the  very  people  from  joining  whom  we  want 
—we  mean  the  artisans  and  working  men.  The  poultry  fancy 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  great  charms  no  doubt  for  people 
in  all  grades  of  society  ;  but  it  is  our  fi lends  who  are  not  so  rich 
in  worldly  goods  that  we  want  to  see  enrolled  on  all  sides  in  our 
fancy ;  and  those  are  the  people  we  want  to  find  in  our  clubs, 
and  so  it  is  important  to  keep  the  expeiisfs  down. 

Now,  we  should  like  to  see  several  clubs  started,  one  among 
Dorking  fanciers,  and  another  among  Cochins,  and  so  on,  and 
then  one  more  for  tbe  various  breeds— that  is,  for  those  breeds 
which  cannot  individually  support  a  club,  among  which  we 
would  number  Sultans,  Silkies,  Frizzles,  and  such  less  known 
breeds.  Surely  we  can  find  some  energetic  fancier  like  Mr. 
Kitchen  in  the  ranks  of  most  varieties,  who  would  put  their 
clnb  on  a  good  workiug  basis.  The  rules  cannot  he  too  simple 
and  too  few,  and  the  work  should  be  carried  on  with  the  least 
possible  labour  and  expense  ;  and  then  we  should  like  one  great 
mother  club,  to  be  called  the  "  Great  Britain  National  Club," 
to  whicb  everyone  belonging  to  a  branch  club  should  be  able 
to  belong  without  paying  any  fee,  so  that  being  a  member  of  a 
variety  club  at  the  same  time  would  make  everyone  a  member 
of  the  mother  club.  Now,  such  an  institution  could  have  a 
grand  annual  meeting  at  one  of  the  Palaces,  where  they  could 
talk  the  doings  of  tbe  fancy  over,  and  ctiticise  even  the  various 
journals  if  they  liked.  Perhaps  the  mother  club  would  want  a 
paid  secretary,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  such  an  one  could 
be  found  who  would  fill  the  ofiice  satisfactorily,  and  then  every 
one  of  the  smaller  shows  could  pay  so  much  a-year  from  their 
receipts   in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  members   to 
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defray  the  cott  of  a  peneral  secretary.  Once  sacli  a  Bcheme  was 
proi.'erly  put  on  foot  by  energetic,  well-known,  and  loyal  fanciers, 
and  the  subscriptions  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the  clubs  into  the 
range  of  all,  we  should  see  no  more  of  those  infamous  awards 
where  hens  take  priiw;  at  show  after  show  instead  of  pullets, 
where  a  bad  ana  wrong  award  is  repeated  at  place  after  place 
to  keep  op  a  former  award  made  in  miiitake,  of  cock  Pigeons 
taking  prizes  as  hens,  of  champion  caps  being  awarded  to  un- 
worthy spec  mens.  We  say,  were  such  clubs  but  started  under 
the  wiug  of  a  national  club  in  whose  muster  roll  were  the  real 
and  loyal  fanciers,  they  would  check  all  these  unpleasant  doings, 
for  from  their  very  numbers — from  their  enormous  power  which 
that  number  would  consequently  afford  them  —  they  could 
chfke  out  all  such  abases.  We  do  not  mention  what  else  they 
might  do — how  they  could  arrange  schedules,  bring  out  new  and 
good  men  as  judges,  which  abound  if  only  they  were  properly 
brought  out,  arrange  the  proper  proportion  of  prize  money  to 
the  various  breeds — we  say  nothing  on  those  subjects,  because 
they  should  be  apparent  to  all. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  poultry  clubs  have  been  Btarted 
before,  or  that  a  general  poultry  club  has  been  proposed,  and 
that  no  permanent  success  has  ever  attended  them.  And  we 
believe  the  reason  was,  either  because  they  were  not  started  by 
the  right  sort  of  people,  or  else  that  the  fancy  had  an  idea  that 
at  the  root  of  the  affair  some  private  end  was  to  be  attained. 
Now,  for  a  club  of  the  sort  we  should  like  to  see  there  should 
not  be  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  any  such  underlying  pur- 
pose ;  should  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  general  enrolment 
of  all  frinciers  with  a  nominal  entry  fee ;  but  members  should 
of  course  be  balloted  for,  and  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
airing  and  ventilating  opinions  about  awards,  prizes,  cups,  and 
in  fact  poultry  matters  generally  ;  and  the  smaller  branch  clubs 
such  as  the  Leghorn  Club,  or  any  others  which  might  be  made, 
would,  we  are  sure,  help  on  the  meeting  of  the  mother  club  all 
they  possibly  could,  for  without  such  assistance  no  real  good 
could  be  attained. 

We  would  never  recommend  an  exhibition  being  held  by  the 
club.  It  is  not  necessary.  The  two  great  London  meetings, 
and  those  of  Birmingham  and  Oxford  in  the  midland  counties, 
would  afford  ample  opportunities  for  fanciers  to  meet  together 
and  talk  about  the  business  and  affairs  in  general ;  but  as  we 
stated  before,  the  grand  annual  meeting  should  be  held  at  one 
of  the  Palaces  where  fanciers  of  all  sorts  and  grades  are  wont  to 
meet. 

We  have  been  asked  for  our  opinion  on  poultry  clubs,  and 
we  give  it,  and  any  help  that  we  can  afford  which  lies  in  our 
power  we  will  very  gladly  grant;  but  we  feel  that  before  any 
ziational  club  is  started,  smaller  ones  for  the  various  breeds  should 
be  set  on  foot  to  help  on  the  movement  and  bring  the  various 
fanciers  of  the  different  breeds  together,  and  then  an  amalga- 
mation can  be  formed  with  a  general  annual  meeting.  But  as 
we  said  before,  w'e  think  all  who  belong  to  a  branch  club  should 
certainly  also  be  considered  as  members  of  the  greater  one  with- 
out any  further  payment,  for  the  money  must  be  had  in  small 
sums  from  the  many,  not  in  large  sums  from  the  few,  for  any 
permanent  good  to  accrue  ;  and  all  such  money  collected  in  sub- 
scription would  of  coarse  be  expended  upon  cups,  prizes,  and 
such  like,  or  to  the  help  of  exhibitions  which  fail  through  no 
neglect  of  their  own.  But  these  matters  would,  of  coarse,  be 
settled  by  the  committee,  in  whom  the  clubs  would  put  full 
confidence,  only  electing  such  men  for  the  purpose  as  they 
thought  up  to  the  mark  in  every  way. — W. 


POULTRY  AND  BIRD   NEWS. 

At  the  coming  Tiverton  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  County 
Agricultural  Society  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  is  offering 
J£i0  in  prizes  in  a  class  for  undubbed  Game.  The  first  prize 
will  be  .£5,  second  £2  10s.,  third  ,£1  10s,,  and  fourth  £1.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  notice  if  any  of  the  undubbed  cockerels  of  last 
year  will  appear  again  here,  or  whether  they  went  home  and 
were  dubbed  as  soon  as  the  meetings  were  over. 

We  bear  that  the  celebrated  Light  Brahma  fancier,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dean  of  Marden  near  Hereford,  is  going  to  emigrate  :  his  adult 
birds  were  put  up  to  auction  on  Tuesday  last,  but  the  chickens, 
which  are  generally  this  gentleman's  forte,  will  be  sold  in  the 
Bummer  months.  If  the  quality  is  as  good  as  the  birds  were 
last  year  we  expect  to  hear  of  some  brisk  bidding. 

The  Royal  Counties,  Hants  and  Berks,  meet  this  year  at 
Abingdon,  near  Oxford.  We  are  glad  to  see  their  schedule  has 
been  remodelled  and  the  Pigeons  better  seen  to,  and  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  T.  C.  Burnell  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  improve- 
ment The  Jodge  is  not  announced,  but  we  generally  find  our 
old  friend  Mr.  J.  Baily  of  London  cfHciating  here. 

The  entries  for  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  meeting  at 
Hereford  close  on  Friday  (to-morrow).  We  hope  fanciers  will 
patronise  this  old  meeting,  for  we  hear  there  is  a  probability  of 
the  poultry  department  being  discontinued.  We  hope  to  attend 
and  give  our  annual  report. 


White  Call  Duck  fanciers  wanting  a  class  for  this  breed 
should  apply  without  delay  to  llr.  J.  King,  111,  St.  Aldate's,  Ox- 
ford, for  unless  some  help  is  promised,  or  a  certain  number  of 
entries  is  guaranteed,  we  hear  that  this  class  will  be  expunged 
from  their  new  schedule,  for  lovers  of  the  breed  do  not  support 
it,  and  last  year  there  were  only  three  entries. — W. 


INQUIRIES. 

A  FEMALE  Swan  is  now  sitting.  I  am  told  she  will  not  hatch 
till  there  is  a  thunderstorm.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  notion  ? 
— Centurion. 

One  of  my  hens  lately  died  when  her  chickens  were  about  a 
month  old.  She  was  in  a  rip  on  the  grass.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  I  partially  filled  the  rip  with  hay  and  shut  them  in.  The 
next  night  they  went  in  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  done  so 
ever  since.  They  do  not  look  as  well  as  those  that  have  mothers, 
but  they  do  not  lack  "  gumption,"  and  bury  themselTes  well  in 
the  straw. — E.  A. 

My  Carolina  Dacks  ought  now  to  be  sitting,  but  I  cannot  even 
find  they  have  made  a  nest.  Will  someone  help  or  advise  me  ? 
— Croydon. 

Is  it  advisable  to  allow  Golden  and  Silver  hen  Pheasants  to 
Bit  on  their  eggs? — Beginner. 


ACCRINGTON   SHOW  Oi;    POULTRY,  &c. 

This  took  place  on  April  27th.  Turner's  pens  were  used,  and 
the  entries  in  all  were  about  520.  Game  had  four  classes,  and  a 
cup  was  also  given.  In  Black  or  Brown  Eeds  the  first  was  a 
cock  good  in  all  points  but  breast,  which  was  quite  clay  colour. 
The  cup  was  also  awarded  here.  Second  was  a  handsome  cock- 
erel, which  in  appearance  we  preferred  to  the  first.  Third  a 
oock,  rather  thin  but  good  in  style.  In  next  class  Duckwings 
were  first  and  third,  and  a  Pile  second.  In  hens  Brown-breasted 
won  all  the  prizes,  and  these  were  very  good.  In  the  next  class 
first  was  a  Black  Game  hen,  which  is  faultless  except  in  eye, 
which  is  undoubtedly  too  dark ;  second  a  Duckwing,  and  third 
a  Pile.  Dorkings  a  capital  lot  and  all  noticed.  Cochins,  BuS 
or  Cinnamon,  were  all  of  the  former  colour  and  mostly  in  grand 
show  form.  One  of  the  best  pens  of  the  Cochin  classes  waB  the 
first-prize  Partridge,  which  was  a  truly  grand  pen ;  second  were 
also  Partridge,  and  third  Whites.  Spanish  were  good  and  well 
placed,  the  hens  in  the  winning  pens  especially  good.  In 
Brahnias  the  first  and  third  were  Dark  and  second  Light ;  the 
latter  might  have  been  third  more  correctly.  Singularly  Ham- 
burghs  were  very  small  entries,  but  the  few  that  were  ahovm 
were  very  good,  especially  the  first  in  Gold-spangled  Hamburgha 
and  the  first  Silver-pencils.  In  Freyich  fowls  the  winners  were 
Creve-Coears  ;  the  first  generally  good,  but  the  second-prize  hen 
was  by  far  the  best  in  her  class.  The  Variety  class  was  won 
by  Gold  Polands ;  Black  Cochins  and  Cuckoo  Cochins,  Silkies, 
Malays,  and  White-crested  Polands  making  up  the  class.  In 
the  Variety  class  were  some  cheap  birds,  and  smart  work  was 
manifested  in  securing  some  of  these.  Single  Game  Bantam 
cocks.  Black  or  Brown  Reds,  was  a  good  class.  The  first  Black, 
and  second  Brown  Red,  the  latter  of  which  we  preferred  to  any 
other,  being  about  the  most  perfect  bird  of  his  colour  that  has 
ever  been  shown ;  third  was  a  grand  old  Black  Red.  In  the 
next  class  first  was  a  Duckwing  of  great  beauty,  second  a  Duck- 
wing,  and  third  a  Pile  which  looks  worse  of  its  late  work.  In 
Black  or  Brown  Red  hens,  as  in  cocks,  we  would  have  placed 
the  second  first,  although  the  first  was  a  very  good  Black  Red, 
and  third  also  of  that  colour.  In  hens  of  any  other  colour 
first  and  third  were  Piles,  and  second  Duckwing,  the  first  very 
hard  in  feather  and  young-looking.  In  the  Variety  class  of 
Bantams  first  and  second  were  Black,  and  third  Laced.  The 
awards  in  our  opinion  in  the  first  two  cases  being  made  to  ear- 
lobe,  as  others  combining  much  more  valuable  properties  were 
but  highly  commended,  the  class  being  very  good. 

Pigeons  were  a  good  lot,  but  shown  in  pairs,  and  many  other- 
wise good  were  left  ont  on  account  of  not  matching.  Carriers 
and  Pouters  w-ere,  however,  shown  singly.  In  Carrier  cocka 
first  was  a  Dun,  not  in  as  good  order  as  is  desirable,  but  very 
good  in  all  properties;  second  a  Black,  losing  only  in  eye;  and 
third  also  a  Black.  Many  good  birds  were  in  low  condition. 
Carrier  hens  also  a  large  class.  First  a  well-developed  Dun, 
second  Black  with  grand  beak,  and  third  Blue  with  capital  head 
properties ;  some  in  both  classes  too  well  got  up  about  the  eye- 
wattle.  Tumblers  in  pairs  did  not  muster  well.  First  Almond, 
of  splendid  ground  colour  and  good  head  properties,  the  hen 
especially ;  second  also  Almond,  a  grand  pair  as  regards  head, 
but  cock  rather  dark ;  and  third  Red  Agates.  Barbs  wev'^  first 
and  third  Black,  and  second  Reds.  Owls  were  a  mixed  class  ; 
White  Foreign  first  and  third,  and  Blue  English  second.  In 
Pouter  cocks  first  and  second  were  Blues,  and  third  Wbiie;  the 
first  in  grand  order.  A  smart  Blue  was  first  in  hens,  the  second 
quite  equal  except  in  being  too  grey ;  the  third  a  handsome 
White.    FantaUs  a  fair  lot,  and  all  White.    There  were  some 
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pood  Turbitfl,  but  many  were  fonl-thighed  and  poor.  First 
Yellows,  second  Reds,  and  third  Silvers.  Dragoons  a  good  class, 
but  sbowibg  the  dilHci'lty  of  matching  of  the  hens,  as  a  rule 
falling  Jar  short  of  the  Cjuality  of  the  cocks,  and  many  champion 
birds  bad  to  succumb  on  that  account.  First  were  Yellow,  and 
oecoud  and  third  Blues.  Jacobins  were  a  fair  lot.  The  first 
Reds — small,  neat,  and  sound  in  colour;  second  Reds,  not  so 
good  in  that  respect,  and  coarse  in  size  ;  third  Y'ellows.  In 
Short-faced  Antwerpa  very  few  came  up  to  our  requirements, 
bat  the  cocks  in  the  wiuniog  peus  were  grand  birds,  the  hens 
being  too  long  in  proportion.  First  were  Dana,  as  also  the 
second,  the  former  winning  only  by  the  shortness  of  head  and 
general  stiffness  of  the  cock,  the  second  being  young  but  a  grand 
bird,  but  by  far  the  best  in  head  properties  was  the  third-prize 
Blue  cock.  The  winning  Long-faces  were  very  first-rate  Duns 
and  Red  Chequers.  Nuns  good,  and  Magpies  a  most  exquisite 
lot.  First  and  third  Reds,  and  second  Blacks.  In  the  Variety 
class  first  were  Trumpeters,  and  second  Red  Swallows. 

Babbits  came  next,  the  classes  not  being  numerous.  Lops 
were  first.  Pen  833  was  a  grand  Tortoiseshell,  but  with  a  very 
crooked  leg,  was  left  oat  altogether,  the  awards  being  made  to 
first  a  Black  doe,  large  and  good  quality  of  car,  22}  by  .5}  inches  ; 
second  Fawn-and-white,  22  by  4|  inches,  in  nice  order;  very 
highly  commended  a  Black-and-white,  22  by  41  inches.  Angoras 
were  a  nice  lot,  the  first  not  the  largest,  but  of  very  fine  quality 
of  wool;  almost  "every  pen  noticed.  Himalayan  were  a  very 
poorclafs;  the  first  a  good  Rabbit,  second  of  fairquality.  Silver- 
Greys  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  lot,  many  very  promising 
Babbits  being  shown,  the  winners  very  good  in  silvering  and 
even  in  colour.  In  the  Selling  class  Lops  won,  none  others 
being  of  much  note. 

POULTRY.— aiME.—BIacfc  or  Brown  Bed— Cock— Cap.n.  GaTnolt.  2,  W 
and  n.  Ada'iis.  Any  colour.-Cock  ~1,  3.  A.  &  H.  H.  Staveley.  2.  R.  Ashl-jy 
3.  H.  E.  MarLiD.  vttc.T.Dyann.  Black  or  Brown  Bed.— Hen.— 1.  A.  MAUhQw. 
a  anrl  8,  i:.  W.  Brierley.  Ajty  other  cotoiir.—Hen.—l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2.  J.  A 
and  H.  H.  Staveley.  3,  J.  F.  Walton.  Local  Class.— Cock.— I  and  2,  J.  Green- 
balth.  DORKING3.— 1  and  2.  J.  Walter.  S,  A.  Darby.  Cochins.— Bm.^  or 
Cinnamon.-l,  J.  Walker.    2,  J.  Booth.    3.  A.  Darby.    Partridge  and  White.— 

1.  T.  Abpden.    2.  A.  Bamford.    S.  J.  Booth.    t^PLHisn.—Btack.-U  J-  Powell. 

2,  J.  Thresh.  S,  J  Powell.  Brahmas  — 1,  T.  F.  Anadell.  2,  J.  Birch,  jun.  3,  A. 
Bamford.  HAyiButtGns.-Goldenpencilled.-l,  G.  J.  Duckworth.  2,  H.  Pickles. 
S,  W.  Robert-haw  .Silverpeiicilled.-l,  H.  Pickles.  2  and  S,  R.  W.  Braofiwell, 
Oolden-spangled  —1  and  2,  G.  &  J.  Duckworth.  3.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jones.  Silver- 
tpangled.-i,  J.  Fielden.  2,  J.  Fielding.  8,  J.  Patrick.  Black — I,  A.  Trickett. 
9.  B.  L.  Garnetl.  S,  H.  Pickles.  French.— 1,  C.  M.  Saunders.  2,  W.  H.  Crab- 
tree  3.  G.  M.  Saunders  Ant  otheb  V*RiETr.— 1,  SV.  Harvey  (Polands).  3, 
T.  F.  Ansdell  (Black  Cochins).  3,  T.  Aspdea  (Cochins).  Ant  Variety  except 
Game  AND  Game  Bantams.— 1,  T   Aspden.    2,  J.  BirtwiBtle.    Selling  Class. — 

1,  J.  Powell  (Black  Spanish).  2.  T.  Asptten.  3,  J.  F.  Walton.  Game  BANT»il». 
—Black  or  Brown  Bed..— Cock.— Cao,  W.  F.  Addie.  2,  J.  Fletcher.  3.  G.  Hall. 
Any  other  rotour.— Cock— \,G.  Ha\).  2. J.  Fletcher.  3,  R.  Brownlie.  Black 
or  Brmen  Bed.— Hen.— \,  W.  F.  Addie.  2,  J.  Fletcher.  3,  N.  S.  Susden.  Any 
offtcr  co(our.—flen.—l,  Bellioffham  A  Gill.  2,  G.  Hall.  3,  R.  Brownlie.  Local 
ClaJts.—Cock.—\,  G.  Anderton.  2,  J.  Bamber.  3.  J.  Riiey.  Bantams.- 4ny 
»arit(j/.-l.C.  &  J.  Illingworth.  2,  H.  Pickles.  3.  J.  Walker.  TiiRKEi-a  — 1,  J. 
Walker.  2,  J.  BrookweU  .S  W.Roberts.  Gefse.- 1  and  2,  J.  Walker.  Ducks. 
—Ayleabnry.-X  and  8,  J.  Walker.  2,  C.  Holt.  Bonen.-\  and  3,  J.  Walker.  2,  J. 
Kewlc  n.    J?ii/o('iirrarin(j/.—l,  J.  Walker.    2,  J.  Wood     3,  H.  B.  Smith. 

PrGEO^^S.— CARBiBus-Corfc.-l,  E.  Horner.  2,  J.  Walker.  3,  H.  Yardley. 
»hc,  E.  C.  St  etch,  iicn.—l.  J.  Stanley.  2.  J.  Walker.  3.  E,  C.  Stretch,  vlic, 
E.  Horner,  J.  Kendall.  Tomblerb.— 1  and  3,  H  Yardlcy.  2.  W.  4  H.  Adams. 
Barbs.— 1,  E.  Horner.    2,  J.  Stanley.    8.  H.  Yardley.    Owl8.—1.  E.  C.  Stretch. 

2,  J  Thresh.  3.  L.  Lawson.  Pouters.- Cocfc.— 1,  W.  Uarvey.  2  and  3,  E. 
Horner.  Hen.—l  and  3,  E.  Horner.  2,  W.  Uarvey.  Fantails- 1.  J.  F. 
Loversidge.  2,  J.  Walker.  3,  T.  S.  Stephenson.  Thrbits.- 1  and  2,  E.  Horner. 
8,  J.  Fielding.  Dr*ooon3.— 1.  &..  MoKenzie.  2,  WaddiuRton  &  Booth.  3,  J. 
Stanley,  vhc.  W.  smith.  Jacobins.— 1.  J.  Gardner.  2.  E.  Horner.  3,  J.  Booth. 
A^TWKRPs.—Sliort-faeed.—l.  W.  Harrison.  2  and  3,  W.  F.  Entwistle.  vhc,  J. 
-Garduer.  Loa(;-/'iC(^(i.— 1  and  2,  C.  Hopwood.  3,  J.  Hacking.  Nuns.— 1,  J.  B. 
Bowdon.  2.  K.  Horner.  3,  W.  J.  Warhurst.  Magpies.— 1,  E.  Horner.  2,  J.  B. 
Butler.  3  and  vhc,  J.  B.  Bowdon.  Any  qthsb  Variety.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  2,  E. 
Horner.    3.  D.  M.  Garside. 

RiBBITS.-SPANisn.- 1  and  2,  Schofleld  4  Barrett,  vhc,  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell. 
Angora —1.  James  &  Hallam     2,  S.  A.  Clegg.    Himalayan.- I.  T.  &  E.  J.  Fell. 

3,  foster  &  Chambers.  Silver-Grey  —I  and  2,  H.  Woods,  vhc,  W.  B.  Chantry, 
T.  Qolightly.    ANY  Variety.— 1,  Schofleld  &  Barrett.    2.  J.  Woods. 

H  'Judges. — Poultry  :  Mr.  Simon  Fielding,  Trentham,  Stoke-on- 
Trent;  Mr.  Enoch  Hutton,  Columbariau  House,  Pudsey  ;  Mr. 
John  Martin,  Patshall  Park,  Wolverhampton.  Pigeons  and 
Babbits  :  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Rochdale;  Mr.  E.  Hutton. 


BREEDING  BEES. 


"A  CORRESPONDENT  "  R."  wishes  to  know  if  bees  are  deteriorated 
by  in-and-in  breeding;  and  if  they  are,  is  it  necessary  to  have 
fresh  queeus  every  autumn  ?  No  other  bees  are  within  several 
miles  of  his,  and  London  is  distant  three  days  by  post.  Can 
queens  be  safely  transported  this  distance?  He  encloses  for 
inspection  eight  bees  from  a  swarm  which  he  bought  last  year 
as  perfectly  pure  Ligurians.  The  bees  are  not  pure  Ligurians. 
Probably  about  three-fourths  of  their  blood  is  Ligurian ;  for 
though  seven  of  the  eight  are  marked  with  Ligurian  bands  the 
eighth  is  not  marked  at  aU,  and  the  marking  on  the  seven  is  not 
so  distinct  as  that  on  pure  Ligurians. 

The  question  of  inand-in  breeding  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  deserves  careful  thought  and  consideration.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  consideration  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  all  that  we  have  seen  in  the  writings  ot  bee-masters,  and  al 
that  we  found  in  our  own  experience  touching  the  question. 
have  been  carefully  pondered.  Many  crude  opinions  and  unsup 
ported  statements  have  been  made  to  establish  the  idea  o 
■daterioration  in  bees,  but  satisfactory  proof  has  never  been  pro 


dnced  so  far  as  I  know.  What  do  we  find  in  lone  and  remote 
districts  like  that  in  which  "  R."  lives,  and  in  which  in-and-in 
breeding  has  gone  on  for  generations  and  ages  ?  Certainly  no 
evidences  or  signs  of  deterioration.  Bees  there  are  as  healthful 
and  powerful  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  In  our  opinion  a 
degenerate  race  of  bees  or  an  improved  breed  is  not  an  esta- 
blished fact,  but  remains  a  mere  fancy  in  some  minds. 

I  will  go  a  step  farther.  If  in-and-in  breeding  be  against  a 
law  of  nature  and  tends  to  deteriorate  the  powers  of  bees,  why 
do  the  bees  of  almost  every  hive  produce  drones  in  superabun- 
dance for  the  queens  that  are  being  reared  in  it  ?  The  conduct 
of  both  bee  1  and  drones  of  every  hive  indicates  that  in-and-in 
breeding  is  a  law  amongst  them,  not  an  exception.  Though  our 
correspondent  may  have  fresh  queens  safely  conveyed  to  him 
from  great  distinces,  we  dare  not  predict  that  they  would  im- 
prove the  powers  of  the  bees  in  his  garden  or  neighbourhood  in 
the  smallest  degree.  "R.'s"  hive  which  contains  only  four  or 
five  dozens  of  bees  will  probably  die,  as  they  are  rather  too 
small  a  number  to  hatch  young  bees. 

We  answer  the  last  question  of  our  correspondent  by  naming 
Pettigrew's  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees."— A.  P. 


WEATHER-HIVES— LIGURIANS. 

The  uncertainty  ot  weather  in  England,  or  the  changeable 
nature  of  our  climate,  is  probably  the  greatest  drag  and  hin- 
drance to  bee-keeping  in  this  country.  What  a  long  series  of 
unfavourable  springs  we  have  had  during  the  last  ten  years  ! 
The  present  one  has  been  the  worst  for  bees  and  most  destruc- 
tive of  their  lives  we  have  ever  known.  It  has  been  remarkable 
for  cold  winds,  frost,  and  snow.  In  the  middle  of  April  we  have 
had  the  hedges  and  bushes,  while  green  with  yonng  leaves, 
heavily  mantled  in  snow,  presenting  to  view  a  most  novel  and 
beautiful  sight.  The  Plum  trees  while  white  with  blossom  have 
been  twice  eclipsed  and  hidden  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Such 
weather  is  ratber  disappointing  to  the  poor  bees  and  their 
attached  admirers  and  masters. 

While  moodily  pondering  the  discouragements  of  bee-keeping 
arising  from  the  changeable  and  unffiJvourable  climate  of  Eng- 
land, a  gentleman  who  is  an  intense  lover  of  bees  called  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Yates's  shop  in  Manchester  to  order 
hives  for  this  season's  swarms,  and  there  saw  an  accumulation 
of  new  empty  hives,  numbering  (he  guessed)  about  5IJ0,  all  made 
of  straw  in  large  sizes  ready  for  the  demand  of  this  season.  He 
was  much  astonished  when  told  by  Mr.  Yates  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  all  he  saw  would 
be  sold  before  the  end  of  swarming  time.  "  I  have  evidence 
enough,"  he  added,  "that  the  spirit  of  bee-keeping  is  alive  and 
abroad."  This  little  speech  from  my  visitor  rebuked  my  peevish- 
ness, and  gave  me  some  encouragement  to  labour  on  for  the 
advancement  of  apiarian  science.  A  clergyman  of  great  literary 
attainments  called  here  last  week,  and  in  course  of  conversation 
said,  "  We  spend  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  lives  in  gaining 
knowledge,  the  second  twenty  in  learning  and  studying  how  to 
use  and  impart  it,  and  the  last  twenty  years  are  spent  in  efforts 
to  teach  others ;  and  after  all  the  most  that  the  best  can  do  is 
but  little."  If  I  had  asked  this  excellent  man  what  one  is  to 
do  after  he  has  spent  all  the  three  twenties,  I  daresay  he  would 
have  said,  "Labour  on  to  the  end,  for  a  life  of  occupation 
and  activity  even  in  old  age  is  preferable  to  one  of  listless  inac- 
tivity. Though  unable  to  do  much  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  a 
little  in  helping  younger  people ;  and  I  heartily  thank  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  their  assistance  and 
their  medium  of  communication.  The  fact  that  large  hives  in 
hundreds  are  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  England  is  both  a  satis- 
faction and  encouragement  to  me,  for  wherever  we  find  large 
hives  in  use  we  find  successful  bee-keepers. 

An  American  author  of  a  bee  book  says  a  perfect  hive  should 
contain  or  possess  sixty-one  points  of  distinction  or  qualities, 
and  that  his  hive  has  them  all.  Throughout  the  book  we  find 
that  his  hive  is  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  his  commendation  of 
it  blurs  almost  every  chapter.  The  last  accounts  of  this  gentle- 
man that  we  have  had  gave  us  to  uuderstand  that  he  had  rviined 
himself  in  American  law  courts  contending  for  the  patent  rights 
of  his  hive.  We  are  not  inventors,  and  have  no  hive  peculiarly 
our  own,  and  never  had.  We  have  copied  what  we  have  seen, 
and  practised  what  others  have  done  before  us.  If  hives  are 
built  of  proper  materials  and  possess  two  points  or  qualities- 
viz.,  size  and  simplicity  of  construction,  they  will  abundantly 
satisfy  all  apiarians  who  use  them  for  laree  harvests  of  honey. 
If  hives,  whether  largo  or  small,  are  not  built  of  proper  materials, 
some  process  of  ventilating  them  should  be  adopted.  An  internal 
examination  of  hives  at  the  present  time  will  enable  any  bee- 
keeper to  ascertain  whether  his  hives  need  ventilation  or  not. 

If  the  statements  of  some  American  bee-keepers,  which 
"  B.  &  W."  quoted  in  last  week's  Journal,  be  facts  and  not  fan- 
cies, the  question  of  hives  is  comparatively  a  very  unimportant 
one.  If  the  statements  referred  to  represent  facts,  our  bees  are 
lazy  useless  creatures  comparatively  speaking.  In  186.3  Mrs. 
Tapper  had  two  Italian  stocks  which  yielded  200  lbs.  of  honey, 
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while  fitty-Bix  stocks  of  common  bees  did  not  yield  an  ounce. 
At  a  convention  of  Amerioin  bee-keepera  in  1S8G  it  wa3  anaai- 
mously  admitted  that  Lignri'ins  are  saoftrior  to  common  beee. 
After  makino  these  statements  "  B.  &  W."  favours  us  with  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Text-Book  of  Bees  "  as 
to  the  superiority  of  Ligurians.  They  possess  greater  individual 
strength,  fly  with  less  fatigue,  woik  wben  other  bees  are  idle, 
suck  honey  from  flowers  whicb  others  do  not  visit,  work  more 
steadily  during  the  season,  breed  earlier  in  spring  and  later  in 
autumn,  cast  off  earlier  and  larger  swarms,  live  longar  than 
common  bees,  are  always  so  busy  thit  they  have  no  time  or 
inclination  for  robbing,  and  they  dethrone  their  queens  and  pre- 
pare successors  before  old  age  overtakes  them.  Hanoe  Italians 
are  seldom  queenless.  They  are  more  peaceful,  graceful,  beau- 
tiful, attracting  many  visitors. 

Does  anybody  in  England  believe  this  American  trumpery  ? 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  respectable 
person  in  either  England  or  America  that  would  endorse  the 
mischievously  extravagant  statements  of  this  American  editor. 
Even  _"B.  &  W."  who  has  quoted  them  says  that  he  has  over- 
done it  by  claiming  too  miny  good  points,  and  the  wish  has 
been  father  to  the  thought.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  had  one  or 
two  quack  dealers  in  England  who  said  as  many  extravagant 
things  about  Ligurians  as  this  editor.  Things  have  changed  a 
little,  and  we  are  not  now  favoured  pablicly  with  a  list  of  their 
excellences.  And  even  in  America  in  a  o  invention  of  bee- 
keepers held  some  years  after  1866,  the  year  referred  to  by 
"  B.  &  W.,"  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  Ligurians  was 
discussed  by  the  most  able  men  of  that  country;  and  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  the  bulk  of  disinterested  evidence  was  not  in 
favour  of  Ligurians,  and  objections  were  m-tde  by  honest  men 
to  their  bee  journals  being  edited  by  dealers  or  interested 
parties.  Bat  I  attach  no  importance  to  American  evidence. 
Charles  Dickens,  who  went  to  America  to  learn  the  character 
of  the  country  and  its  people,  wrote  it  afterwards  in  these  few 
words :— "  I  would  paint  the  American  eagle  as  a  bat  for  its 
blindness,  as  a  bantam  for  its  brng,  and  as  an  ostrich  from  the  fact 
that  it  sticks  its  head  in  the  mud  and  fancies  nobody  sees  it." 

Ligurian  bees  have  beei  in  this  country  about  twenty  years, 
why  then  go  to  America  f  jr  evidence  of  their  superiority  ?  Is 
there  nobody  can  prove  their  superiority  in  this  country  where 
the  weather  greatly  hinders  other  bees?  His  honey  been  ob- 
tained from  them  when  common  bees  could  network?  I  am 
visited  by  respectable  bee-keepers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  those  who  keep  Ligurians  as  well  as  tbose  who  live  where 
they  are  kept  tell  me  that  they  are  no  better  than  common 
bees.  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  them  in  any  way,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  evidence  of  their  superiority  from  any  trust- 
worthy quarter;  but  nothing  but  fac^s  are  admissible  as  evi- 
dence. When  these  are  produced  I  will  ppesdily  rid  my  garden 
of  lazy  bees,  as  my  object  in  bee-keeping  is  profit.  We  shall  be 
abundantly  gratified  if  satisfactory  evidence  be  presented  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  and  the  bee-keepersiof  Great  Britain  that 
a  superior  bee  is  amongst  us.  In  my  search  for  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  Ligurian  bees  I  have  been  unsuccessful  for  ten 
years.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  during  the  present 
season. 

As  we  do  not  mean  to  allude  again  for  some  months  to  the 
questions  of  hives  and  Ligurians,  but  turn  our  attention  to 
matters  of  practical  minasjement,  we  shall  be  ?lad  to  help  young 
bee-keepers  over  any  difficulties  they  may  find  in  their  pathway 
if  they  let  the  Editors  know  what  they  are. — A.  Pettigbew. 


THE  BEE  AND   THE  KOSE. 

In  your  impression  of  the  20th  ult.  I  notice  poetry  headed 
'The  Hen  and  the  Hmey  Bee."  In  the  first  verse  and  third 
line  are  the  words,  "Espied  a  bee  upon  a  rose."  Now,  I  have 
been  a  bee-keeper  for  so^ne  years,  and  in  all  my  experience  never 
saw  a  bee  upon  a  rose.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  composer 
of  the  piece  was  a  bee-keeper  or  was  he  only  a  poet  ?— Apis. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

FEiTHERB  'OS  Brahma's  Leos  f^maieur!.— Birds  have  lost  more  Icg- 
featherioR  this  year  than  asnal  on  acjouot  ot  the  continuance  of  snow.  It 
IB  often  the  case  that  undue  imp  >rtanoe  is  attached  to  leg-featherins,  bat  it 
IS  not  the  less  necessary  thai  wh^re  it  is  a  feature  of  the  breed  it  should  bo 
luUy  developed.  Under  anycircnmstanc-s  birds  that  are  for  hard  compatition 
should  be  in  dry  pens  lor  some  time  before  they  are  8h.iwn.  and  in  wet 
weather  u  la  necessary  they  should  be  in  confinement.  Id  soma  cases  they 
are  kept  on  ttraw.  It;  must  be  recollected  the  oooliLement  only  preserves 
the  feathering;  it  d  es  not  citiee  alditional  growth.  A  scantUy-leathered 
bird  wai  not  become  amply  furnished  because  he  is  confined. 

Deith  of  a  BEEEDisa  Hen  CtNARif  ( O.  C.).— Wc  have  made  a  post- 
mortem namination  of  the  deceased  Carary  hen  yon  forwards  i,  and  we  give 
as  our  veidict  that  death  resulted  throiigti  iuflammation  brought  abont  by 
ner  being  eiposed  at  an  open  window  at  the  time  she  was  laying  her  egRS. 
Ihe  ovary  gave  evidence  of  considerable  inflammation  having  etistcl.  The 
doBO  of  088ti)r  oil.  and  the  outward  application  of  oil,  were  the  neans  of 
temporary  relief.  When  »ke  did  not  follow  up  laying  after  the  egg  on  the 
Batniday  morning,  you  should  have  Bapolied  her  with  sweetened  bread  and 


milk.  Castor  oil,  in  addition  to  a  warm  bith,  is  necessary  when  a  hen  is  egg- 
bound,  bat  whea  Nature  has  freed  it^ielf  s  incvhit  ease  and  quietude  is 
essoutial  without  the  repetition  of  medicine.  The  second  dose  of  castor  oil  did 
harm  by  briogiDg  on  increased  exhau^itiou.  C*nary  heus  breading  in  a  house 
should  be  oat  of  all  draaghc,  and  if  the  sun's  rays  can  shine  in  the  room 
during  the  day  so  much  the  better.  Open  exposure  to  the  sun  does  more  harm 
than  otherwiee,  al'hou^h  maoy  who  keep  Ciuaries  place  their  birds  outside 
of  either  door  or  window  when  the  fall  p  jwer  of  the  sttn  is  on.  This  should 
never  b3  doue  without  the  roof  of  the  ca;^e  being  well  covered.  Birds  in  their 
wild  free  state,  whose  constitutions  can  nope  with  the  varied  changes  of  the 
wearher,  eajoy  life  altoi^ether  d  ff-reut  to  those  caged  up  and  subject  to  a 
paitly-artiticial  temperature,  sjmetimes  2J°  higher  than  at  others.  A  part 
vege.able  diet  is  necessary  for  breeding  Cioaries,  bat  jast  now  dandelion  ia 
preferable  to  anything  else.  As  the  seison  advances  groundsel  will  become 
more  seedy  and  lit  f.ir  birds.  Get  another  Buff  hen,  and  at  once  mate  with 
the  cock  bird,  for  there  is  time  yet  for  two  or  three  nests,  and  if  you  til  the 
birds  out  of  the  drau.(ht  you  may  bs  more  Euocessful. 

Tdrkev's  Eggs  Spotted  iDayit*  Drake). — It  ia  a  very  common  thing  for 
both  Turkeys  and  Guinea  Fowls  to  lay  eggs  spotted  with  white — lime  or  soma 
such  material;  it  is,  however,  only  for  a  time,  and  the  eggs  hatch  well.  It  ia 
more  common  in  the  fir-t  eggs  than  in  any  other,  and  arises  from  temporary 
derangement  of  the  secretions. 

Hive  with  List  Yeab's  Comb  [A  Founj  Jptarian).— Hive  a  swarm  into 
it  without  hesitation. 

Skating  Ri.nk  [R.  t.). — We  cmnot  give  you  any  information  about  the 
floor.    We  presume  it  is  asphalted. 


MEIEOBOLOOICAIi  OBSEBVATIONB. 

Caudbn  SquABB.  LorfDON. 

Lat.  Bl°3a'40''N.;  lii>ag.  U  8' 0'  W.;  Altitado,  Ulfeet. 
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REMAKK3. 
26th. — Brilliant  morning;  ver?  fine  all  day;  bat  rather  heavy  and  close  in 

the  evening. 
27th. — Rather  dall  all  day,  and  early  datb;  rain  between  9  and  10  p.m.,  but 

fair  before  midaight, 
28th. — Bright  sanny  morning;  thander  soon  after  noon,  hail  at  1  p.m  ,  and 

lightning  at  1.13,  wind  S.W.;  storm  over  before  2  p.si. ;  more  rain  ia 

the  afternoon. 
29th. — Slight  shower  in  morning,  fine  at  noon  and  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
30th. — Sdght  raio  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  and  at  times  all  day ;  in  fact,  a  wet 

disagreeable  day. 
May  l8t. — Fioe  morDiaa;  elight  fihower  about  11  A  ii.,  two  or  threa  showera 

during  the  day.  otherwi-e  fine  but  cold. 
2ud. — Another  cold  day;  showery  all  day,  but  di'jing  up  quickly  between 

the  showers. 
About  4°  lower  temperature  than  the  preceding  week,  and  frequently  rain- 
ing ;  the  last  day  beiween  8^  and  9' colder  than  the  firtjt.     Some  snow  and 
hail  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May.    On  the  2nd  the  temperature  fell  beloT  the 
freezing  point.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 

Day   ,  Day 
Month  Week. 

MAT  11—17,  1876. 
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Oxford  First  Summer  Show. 
Boyal  luBtitotion  at  8.30  P.5I. 
Royal  Botanic  at  3.45. 

4  SUNDAV  AFTES  EASIER. 

Zoological  Society  at  8.30  r.ji. 
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From  obBorvations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  yoara,  the  average  day  temperature  oJ  the  week  is  63 
47.6°. 

.7=;  and  Its  night  temperature 

CULTURE  OF  CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM, 

YCLAMEN  PERSICUM  is  gayest  of  the  gay 
among  all  the  plants  which  brighten  the 
dull  winter  months  with  then-  flowers,  yield- 
ing a  profusion  of  blossom  from  November 
till  May,  thus  having  a  duration  of  about 
five  months  in  fullest  beauty.  Some  sorts 
have  deep  pink  flowers,  others  are  of  a 
lighter  hue,  and  eo  they  range  upwards  to 
purest  white,  including  many  charming 
blotched  and  mottled  kinds,  embracing  a 
pleasing  variety  of  colour,  to  which  is  added  in  many  of 
them  the  rare  and  precious  intrinsic  merit  of  a  refined 
and  delicate  perfume.  This  property  is  not  common  to 
all,  nor  is  it  of  equal  power  in  any  two  kinds  ;  occasionally 
it  is  so  powerfully  developed  that  a  single  plant  will 
send  its  subtle  essence  into  every  part  of  a  large  room, 
but  even  then  its  richness  rarely  cloys  the  most  sensitive 
or  delicate  palate.  To  these  merits  we  must  not  omit  to 
add  the  important  one  of  free  flowering;  seedlings  of 
eight  or  nine  months  bearing  a  couple  of  dozen  flowers, 
the  number  annually  increasing,  till  in  about  three  sea- 
sons we  have  huge  corms  laden  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  expanded  flowers,  to  the  effect  of  which  the 
elegant  foliage,  with  its  curious  and  interesting  marbled 
markings,  contributes  very  materially. 

My  object  in  this  sketch  is  to  convey  some  idea  of 
this  useful  class  of  plants  to  the  uninitiated,  and  I  think 
it  will  become  more  clear  if  I  now  proceed  once  again 
to  describe  a  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  culture.  Cycla- 
mens are  easily  managed,  never  faUing  to  reward  good 
culture  by  an  abundant  display  of  flowers.  So  invariably 
is  this  the  case  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
statement  that  they  have  not  been  good  this  season. 
Certainly  the  plants  under  my  care  have  been  most  satis- 
factory— perfectly  robust  in  health  and  vigour,  and  with 
flowers,  if  anything,  rather  better  than  usual,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
infer  that  I  have  never  had  failures — that  would  be  in- 
correct, but  I  am  free  to  own  that  the  cause  of  every  such 
failure  was  clearly  traceable  to  neglect  or  mismanagement. 
Thus  much  for  my  own  experience.  If  A,  B,  C,  and  others 
who  have  not  been  very  successful  with  this  plant  will 
follow  me  a  little  farther  they  will,  I  hope,  by  comparing 
their  efforts  with  my  statement,  be  enabled  to  discover 
what  has  been  wrong  in  their  practice ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered we  have  here  a  plant  of  such  a  robust  nature  as  to 
enjoy  complete  immunity  from  bhght  or  disease  of  any 
kind. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  as  the  flowers  fade  the  plants 
are  removed  to  an  unheated  frame  or  pit  till  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past ;  they  are  then  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  a 
bed  of  hght,  rich,  gritty  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  a  vigorous  root-action. 
Abundant  and  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather  and 
an  occasional  weeding  is  then  all  that  is  necessary  till  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  when  the  plants 
are  lifted  with  just  a  modicum  of  soil  upon  the  roots,  and 
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potted  firmly  in  rich,  hght,  and  very  gritty  soil  in  pots 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  plants  ;  they  are 
then  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  are 
thoroughly  watered  once  during  that  time ;  afterwards 
they  are  taken  into  a  vinery  or  plant  house,  wherever 
space  can  be  had,  and  then  the  flower  buds  which  cluster 
so  thickly  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  soon  spring  upward 
into  beauty,  a  httle  liquid  manure  then  being  given  occa- 
sionally to  assist  them. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  worthy  of  especial  atten- 
tion here.  The  plants  are  not  hfted  in  August,  as  is  so 
often  advised,  but  in  October ;  they  are  at  no  time  subjected 
to  a  drying  process  or  period  of  rest.  In  potting,  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  corm  rather  high  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots,  and  to  let  the  soil  slope  downwards  to 
the  sides  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  accumulating 
upon  the  crown ;  care  also  being  taken  to  apply  the 
water  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  :  a  very  little  moisture 
upon  the  crown  in  winter  soon  spoiling  the  plant,  both 
leaf  and  flower  stalks  rotting  with  surprising  rapidity,  the 
mischief  being  almost  invisible  to  the  casual  observer  till 
it  is  irremediable,  the  leathery  foUage  clustering  so  thickly 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  corm. 

Experience  proves  that  with  due  attention  to  these  few 
simple  matters  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  not  at  aU  diffi- 
cult, and  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  Cyclamens  have  not 
done  well  this  season.''  The  assertion  is  so  vague  and 
so  calculated  to  mislead  that  I  should  much  like  to 
know  if  a  reason  is  forthcoming  to  support  it. — Edwakd 

LUCKHUEST. 

FRUIT-TREE  COPINGS.— No.  3. 

There  is  a  village  a  few  miles  out  of  Oxford  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  wall  that  is  not  covered  with 
Apricots.  The  cottages  are  mostly  thatched,  with  a  good 
deal  of  overhanging  roof.  Some  of  the  garden  walls  are 
coped  with  thatch  overhanging  about  a  foot.  The  general 
impression  there  is  that  the  projection  is  a  protection  to 
the  bloom  from  frost.  Certainly  the  trees  are  specially 
proUfic;  and  it  is  quite  the  staple  fruit  of  the  place.  I 
am  not  aware  (I  never  observed  it)  that  the  trees  are 
unhealthy  from  any  cause,  except  that  the  Moor  Park 
exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  die  off  in  sections  as  else- 
where. 

I  have  here  (Cheshire,  S.)  the  south  wall  of  a  long  range 
of  outbuilding  covered  with  Apricot  trees.  The  wall  is 
about  16  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  projection  of  roof  (slate) 
of  about  a  foot.  My  trees  generally  bear  well,  and  are 
quite  healthy,  except  the  Moor  Park,  which  has  its  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Oxfordshire  village  I  have  considered  the  fruitfulness  of 
my  trees  influenced  by  the  projection  of  roof. 

I  have  no  experience  of  glass  coping,  but  can  quite 
beheve  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  the  effect  of  permanent 
glass  upon  the  foliage  within  its  direct  influence,  and  the 
worse  than  uselessness  of  retaining  it  all  the  year  round. 
I  do  not,  however,  understand  how  such  coping  on  a  wall 
high  enough  for  fruit  trees  "must  extract  moisture  both 
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from^tbe  foliage  (except  as  above)  and  of  course  from  tUe  soil." 

EainEo  ofttn  falls  at  an  iDclinatiou  that  it  mutt,  even  with 
such  a  coping,  supply  a  ooneiderable  amount 
of  moisture  to  the  foliage  and  also  to  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  order  "  to 
provide  against  driving  rains,  wind,  and 
frost,"  does  Mr.  Tajlor  intend  that  the  screen 
of  tiffany  is  to  be  additional  to  the  glass 
coping?  If  so,  would  not  an  entire  glass 
covering  be  the  best  and  most  economical  in 
the  end  ?  Either  one  or  the  other,  I  imagine, 
would  only  be  available  to  professionals  or 
wealthy  proprietors. 

It  is  observable  that  water  does  not  freeze 
60  soon  under  trees  though  leafless  as  when 
more  exposed.  Might  not,  therefore,  net  on 
frames — say  24  inches  and  any  suitable  length, 
fixed  like  louver  boards,  be  both  efficacious 
and  inespecBive  ?  They  might  be  attached 
and  held  in  position  by  hooks,  and  when 
the  fruit  was  out  of  danger  be  taken  down 

and  used  to  protect  new-sown  Peas,  or  a  row  of  Strawberries, 

placed  like  \  inverted. 


X 

h 

Fig.  101. 
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Fig.  102. 

The  frame  should  be  strengthened  by  light  Iron  stretches 
across. — Y. 


AUBICULAS  AND  AURICULA  GROWERS. 

Among  Mr.  Turner's  three  new  varieties  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Show,  April  26th,  is  noted  a  green  edge,  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
If  this  is  George  Lightbody's  green  edge  of  that  name  it 
should  not  be  called  new ;  and  if  it  is  new  it  should  not  be 
called  Star  of  Bethlehem,  since  that  name  has  already  been 
publicly  appropriated.  Also,  the  raiser  of  Topsy  is  Kay,  not 
Keynes,  and  General  Niell  is  Trail's,  not  Hill's.  The  Auricula 
has  been  kept  more  free  from  aliases  than  most  flowers,  and 
with  a  few  such  exceptions  as  that  Lancashire's  Lancashire 
Hero  called  Cheetham's,  and  Eedmayne's  Metropolitan  Hay's 
Apollo,  the  raisers'  names  have  been  kept  to  their  flowers 
with  a  care  that  ia  but  fair. 

As  the  sight  of  offsets  is  always  welcome  round  plants  of  our 
best  Auriculas,  so  the  National  Auricula  Society  itself  should 
be  plant-like  in  thi? — That  about  the  staid  old  growers  younger 
hands  shonld  be  found  clustering,  both  to  enlarge  the  com. 
petition  aud  thus  add  a  value  to  prizes  which  mere  money 
cannot  give,  and  also  fill  those  gaps  that  death  will  make. 
The  chances  by  which  new  florists  arise  seem  very  various, 
precarious,  and  remote.  Some  few  are  sons  that  tread  in  their 
fathers'  paths,  others  catch  their  fancy  from  a  friend,  or  are 
smitten  suddenly  with  love  while  perfect  strangers  to  that  fair 
flower,  to  which  a  show  affords  an  embarrassing  introduction. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  in  our  northern  Auricula  show  the 
presence  of  beginners  is  felt.  Perhaps  soma  of  them  (for  one 
told  me  so),  feel  confused  and  lost  as  to  what  constitutes  ex- 
cellence, and  even  difference  in  the  flower.  One  bemoaned 
the  blindness  through  which  he  could  see  no  distinction  worth 
mentioning  between  a  white  and  a  grey  edge.  Well,  there  is 
more  hope  of  him  than  of  one  fair  visitor  that  day,  who  re- 
marked that  these  Auriculas  might  be  rare  but  they  were  not 
pretty  !  I  do  not  kcow  that  these  her  words  are  worth  em- 
balnfiirg  in  the  Journal,  but  it  in  well  that  tastes  so  charm- 
ingly differ.  The  sublimity  of  the  Sunflower,  the  beauty  of 
the  broad  Paeony,  the  brave  spectacle  of  heavy  masses  of  bloom 
are  the  delight  of  many  eyes;  but  without  even  affecting  to 
despise  these  greater  things,  a  florist  with  his  flowers  has  that 
subtle  enjoymert  of  his  eyesight  which  delicate  and  curious 
flowers  so  well  afford.  May  I,  then,  say  to  younger  growers  of 
Auriculas  than  myeelf,  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  present  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  discernment.  You  will  feel  and  see  your 
way  as  you  go  on.  With  an  accustomed  eje  yon  will  grow  to 
detect  a  difference  where  now  you  see  none.  The  differences 
that  are  so  delicate  grow  to  be  quite  plain.    And  this  is  one 


pleasure  with  Auriculae,  that  where  the  outside  world  that 
coldly  wonders  and  passing  on  sees  small  variety,  the  eye  of 
the  florist  finds  many  enjoyable  and  delicate  degrees  of  beauty. 
I  am  sorry  the  Auricula  is  left  languishing  in  metropolitan 
favour.  One  would  have  thought  its  bare  claim  as  a  spring 
flower  would  be  enough  to  make  it  a  great  favourite  every- 
where. But  Auriculas  appear  to  be  northern  lights  that  flicker 
but  feebly  in  the  sunnier  south. —  F.  D.  Hobnkb,  Kirkby 
Malzeard,  Eipon. 

EARLY   STRAWBERRIES. 

Mncn  time  and  labour  has  to  be  expended  on  the  preparing 
of  Strawberry  plants  which  have  to  be  forced  early  and  success- 
fully. It  sometimes  happens  that  after  all  the  trouble  of 
layering  the  first  runners  in  small  pots,  and  after  they  are 
rooted  potting  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  forced, 
placing  them  in  an  open  situation  where  they  can  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  attending  to  wateiing  them  once 
or  twice  a-day  as  they  may  require  it,  storing  them  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  frost  until  they  are  required  to  be  intro- 
duced for  forcing,  then  watching  those  large  crowns  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  throw  up  fine  bold  flower  trusses,  but  which, 
to  our  great  disappointment,  occasionally  throw  up  only  a 
large  number  of  luxuriant  leaves,  and  all  we  have  for  our 
labour  with  those  barren  plants  is  only  a  little  addition  to  the 
compost  heap.  This  on  some  soils  is  often  the  case  with  Keens' 
Seedling.  Black  Prince  is  aUo  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew,  which  destroys  the  functions  of  the  plants  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  unable  to  swell  off  their  fruit  to  perfection. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  my  experience  of  two  Strawberries  for 
the  beneflt  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  think  proper  to 
try  them.  The  first  is  Early  Prolific,  sent  out  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Koden,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  by  this  time  who  may  be  able  to  state  their  experience  of 
it.  With  me  it  succeeds  remarkably  well  both  indoors  and  out. 
I  have  forced  it  now  for  six  years,  and  my  opinion  is  still  the 
same  as  I  have  stated  before — that  it  is  a  first-class  early  Straw- 
berry, aud  only  a  few  da.TS  later  than  Black  Prince,  but  I  con- 
sider it  is  worth  waiting  for. 

The  second  is  Amy  Kobsart,  likewise  Dr.  Roden's.  I  believe 
it  is  not  yet  sent  out.  I  had  thirty  pots  of  it  this  season  for 
trial,  and  watched  them  very  particularly.  I  thinned  the  fruit 
to  twelve  in  each  pot,  a  number  which  the  plants  finished  off  to 
perfection.  One  gathering  I  weighed,  which  was  3  J  lbs.  Amy 
Kobsart  is  first-class  in  flavour,  and  ripens  about  a  week  earlier 
than  Early  Prolific.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  seedling  from  Marguerite, 
but  perhaps  Dr.  Eoden  will  favour  us  with  particulars  respect- 
ing its  pedigree,  &c.  The  above  two  Strawberries  have  both 
good  constitutions,  and  on  suitable  soils  will  always  prove 
fruitful.  I  may  state  that  our  soil  here  is  light  on  a  sandy 
subsoil.     Of  course  this  is  with  reference  to  outdoor  frnit. 

The  above  are  succeeded  by  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Preeident, 
and  Dr.  Hogg,  all  of  which  succeed  well  on  our  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Hogg,  which  is  a  shy  bearer  out  of  doors  but 
produces  fine  crops  under  glass. 

I  start  my  first  batches  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  which  I  consider 
a  great  point  for  success,  as  it  sets  all  the  roots  at  work  aud 
induces  the  plants  to  throw  their  flower  trusses  well  up  above 
the  fohage,  and  then  with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air  going  on 
you  may  be  sure  of  nearly  every  blossom  setting.  As  soon  as 
they  are  set  I  feed  every  time  I  water  them  with  just  a  pinch 
of  guano  in  the  water,  which  I  consider  the  cleanest  and  best 
stimulant  that  can  be  applied  to  plants  in  pots. — J.  Andeeson, 
mil  Grove. 

TWO-DAT  ROSE  SHOWS. 
I  ENDOBSE  the  words  of  wisdom  in  the  letter  signed 
"  T.  H.  G.,"  and  express  a  hope  that  there  may  be  an  unani- 
mous feeling  amongst  exhibitors  of  P.osea  to  do  their  utmost 
to  stop  the  increasing  prevalence  of  two-day  Rose  shows  in- 
stead of  one.  We  who  live  at  a  distance  from  London  and 
the  other  principal  shows  have  to  out  our  Roses  at  least 
thirty  hours  before  they  are  judged,  and  carry  them  in  a 
stifling  atmosphere  for  five  or  six  hours,  by  rail  into  the 
bargaiu.  It  is  during  the  heat  of  the  first  week  in  July  fre- 
quently impossible  to  keep  Koses  in  their  proper  form  until 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  judges  come  round;  and  how  olten, 
alae  !  when  wo  open  our  boxes  after  a  hot  journey,  do  we  find 
many  of  the  blooms  worthless.  Think,  then,  of  the  public  walk- 
ing round  a  Rose  show  to  admire  blooms  that  have  been  out 
fifty-eight  hours— that  is  to  say,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  second 
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day  of  the  show !  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  three-day 
EoBe  show?  Witneaa  York,  14th,  1.5th,  and  IGth  of  June.  I 
do  trnat  that  exhibitors  will,  as  "  T,  II.  G."  writes,  take  this 
matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  unite  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  these  two-day  shows. — Thomas  Jowitt. 


PLANTS   FOR  FLOWERING  IN   WINTER. 

In  the  pressure  of  duties  at  this  busy  season  there  is  a 
danger  of  something  being  neglected.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
everything  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  done,  and  difficult  to  do 
it  at  all  by  working  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  chance  to 
keep  up  with  the  requirements  is  to  do  three  days'  work  in 
one.  Happily  this  is  not  so  difficult  now  as  when  the  weather 
is  hotter,  and  by  making  an  extra  effort  at  the  present  time 
with  head  and  hands  we  may  fairly  hope  to  be  able  to  get  on  a 
little  easi^^  by-andby.  I  see  people  continue  to  advertise  for 
"  working  "  gardeners.  If  there  is  such  a  being  as  a  gardener 
who  does  not  work  I  should  like  to  see  him  and  have  him 
exhibited.  Gardeners  worthy  of  the  namo,  whether  they  get 
their  living  from  the  profession  or  merely  follow  it  for  healthful 
excitement  and  recreation,  cannot  help  working  any  more  than 
a  hen  can  help  laying  eggs. 

Amongst  the  things  which  must  be  done  now  because 
everybody,  whether  gardeners  or  not,  can  see  they  want  doing, 
are  Grape-thinning,  attending  to  bedding  plants  and  fruit 
trees,  and  killing  the  weeds.  But  there  are  other  things  not 
quite  so  plain  to  the  ordinary  eye  which  require  attention 
equally  as  much,  and  one  of  tbe  principal  iu  all  large  estab- 
lishments is  preparing  plants  for  winter  decoraticn,  the  taste 
for  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
provide  too  much  to  meet  it.  There  are  many  plants  of  easy 
growth  which,  if  time  can  anyhow  be  spared  to  give  them  a 
little  attention  now  and  afford  them  a  start,  will  almost  take 
care  of  themselves  and  flower  naturally  in  the  winter  mouths, 
thereby  saving  fuel  and  a  great  amount  of  labour.  Amongst 
the  easiest  to  grow  and  the  most  useful  is 

Eicliardia  ethioplca. — Side  shoots  now  taken  off  and  planted 
in  good  rich  soil  outside  and  well  supplied  with  water,  will 
make  good  flowering  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
potted  and  made  to  flower  any  time  at  three  weeks'  notice.  If 
large  plants  are  required  several  shoots  may  be  planted  to- 
gether, or  the  old  plants  may  be  turned  out  just  as  they  are. 
For  my  purpose  I  find  plants  in  6  and  7-ineh  pots  the  most 
useful,  and  I  grow  them  by  the  hundred.  The  above  method 
is  the  least  trouble  ;  I,  however,  keep  plants  iu  small  pots  all 
the  summer,  as  I  do  not  think  6-inch  pots  large  enough  for 
the  plants  when  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  the  roots  having 
spread  much  further  than  they  would  do  in  pots.  A  large 
vase  filled  with  such  plants  and  two  or  three  Amaryllises  has 
a  very  good  effect. 

Amaryllises,  too,  are  much  easier  to  grow  than  many  people 
imagine.  The  fatal  mistake  is  drying  them  off.  Tbey  should 
be  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  never  be  dried.  Mine 
are  grown  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Cyclamens  ;  rich  soil 
with  heat  and  moisture  while  growing,  and  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air  afterwards.  Th^y  are  placed  outside  on  a 
walk  or  bed  of  ashes  in  June  and  kept  well  watered.  Most  of 
them  lose  their  leaves  by  autumn,  but  they  are  still  kept  moist 
at  the  roots.  They  are  taken  into  a  cool  house  before  much 
frost  comes  and  introduced  to  heat  in  succession  as  required. 
With  this  treatment  they  always  form  leaves  at  the  same 
time  as  they  send  up  their  first  flower  stem.  Most  of  them 
which  flower  from  December  to  February  flower  a  second  time 
a  month  or  two  later.  A  correspondent  lately  said  that  6-inoh 
pots  were  quite  large  enough  for  Amaryllises.  I  certainly 
should  not  consider  them  large  enough  for  my  7-inch  bulbs. 
Many  of  these  are  in  10-inch  pots  and  have  flower  stems 
2J  or  S  feet  high. 

Ghrysantlicmums  for  house  decoration  are  quite  forward 
enougti  if  they  are  now  small  healthy  plants  in  4-inoh  pots 
and  are  not  allowed  to  be  stunted.  If  time  and  material 
cannot  be  found  for  potting  at  once,  turn  them  out  of  their 
small  pots  and  plant  rather  closely  together  in  light  soil  till 
time  and  maierinl  are  forthcoming. 

Winter  Carnations  are  the  best  of  all  winter  flowers.  I  have 
between  two  and  three  hundred  in  4-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
potted  into  8,  10,  and  12-inch  pots,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  several  varieiies,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Deutzia  gracilis  and  Prunus  persica  fl.-pl.  have  finished  their 
growth  in  a  vinery  and  will  soon  be  turned  outside.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best  for  house  decoration  when  well  managed ; 


but  the  half-opened  sprays   of  Deutzia  are  very  useful  for 
bouquets,  wreaths,  &a. 

Gesneras  are  very  useful,  and  may  bo  had  in  flower  all  winter. 
They  require  a  shaded  stove  or  pit.  Some  are  just  commencing 
growing,  others  are  not  yet  potted.  G.  znbrina  splendens, 
refulgens,  and  cinnabarina  flower  in  the  order  named.  Light 
soil  suits  them  best. — Wm.  Taylob. 


THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW. 

There  are  a  few  matters  connected  with  this  Show  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to  note  when 
I  sent  off  my  account  of  the  Show. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  quarrel  a  little  with  the  arrange- 
ments. The  Auriculae  were  all  placed  together  on  a  large 
table.  The  Judges  selected  those  which  they  considered  tho 
most  meritorious  ;  these  were  placed  in  regular  order,  but  tho 
remainder  were  left  in  a  state  of  most  admired  confusion, 
and,  as  it  often  happens,  amongst  those  plants  which  did  not 
receive  any  prize  were  many  that  were  well  worth  looking  at. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  room  could  not  be  given  so  that  the 
plants  might  all  be  regularly  arranged.  Then,  as  the  plants  are 
sent  with  small  balls  of  earth,  surely  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  smaller  pot^.  The  whole  plan  grates 
upon  one  as  untidy.  But  I  can  easily  see  how  convenient  it 
is,  and  I  know  from  bitter  experience  the  trouble  and  expense 
that  it  is  to  get  plants  in  pots  to  an  exhibition ;  but  still  I 
think  that,  if  the  plan  must  be  adhered  to,  they  would  look 
much  better  if  placed  in  pots  more  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  plants.  It  was  like  shoving  a  little  boy  into  his  father's 
top  coat.  Perhaps  the  magnificent  Town  Hall  may  he  open 
by  next  year,  and  the  Society  may  have  a  larger  space  allotted 
to  them. 

Then,  nowhere  can  one  see  such  a  gathering  of  the  genuine 
old  florists  as  here — men  who  make  sad  hashes  of  names,  but 
who  regard  their  plants  as  real  pets  for  which  they  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  anything  ;  and  no  one  seeing  their  zeal  would 
question  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  story  which  tells  us  of 
the  man  taking  the  blanket  off  his  bed  on  a  cold  winter's  night 
to  place  over  his  frames.  A  good  notion  of  their  nomenclature 
was  given  me  by  a  grower.  There  has  always  been  a  great 
confusion  as  to  Redmayne's  Metropolitan,  Hay's  Apollo,  and 
Spalding's  Metropolitan.  I  wanted  to  solve  it  it  I  could,  but 
failed.  Some  growers  maintained  that  they  were  all  the  same, 
others  that  the  two  first  were  identical,  others  that  all  three 
were  distinct ;  but  I  found  that  amongst  the  rale  ould  Auricula 
growers  Hay's  Apollo  was  sometimes  called  Old  Poll  and  Asia 
Poll — a  curious  corruption  of  Hay's  Apollo. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  florist- 
flower  culture  in  the  north  ace  these  small  growers,  and  that 
until  we  can  get  something  corresponding  to  them  in  the  south 
we  can  never  hope  to  see  such  an  interest  taken  in  florists' 
flowers  as  we  wi^h.  In  the  eastern  parts  around  Bethnal  Green, 
L'^yton,  &e.,  we  find  that  flowers  are  diligently  cultivated  in 
the  small  gardens  one  sees  in  passing  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
way ;  and  if  one  could  see  Auriculas,  Pinks,  Carnations,  &c., 
taking  the  place  of  Asters,  Marigolds,  &c.,  then  there  might  be 
hope  for  us.  It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  that  the 
main  prizes  were  taken  by  men  of  a  different  stamp,  such  as 
my  most  enthusiastic  friend  theEsv.  P.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Halifax,  Mr.  Gorton  of  Eccles,  &c.  True,  but  withal  that 
these  rank  and  file  seem  to  me  as  necessary  to  form  the  florist 
army  as  do  the  officers  I  have  named ;  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  fancy  would  have  maintained  the  hold  it  has  done  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Lancashire  Simouites,  Cheethams,  and  men 
of  that  stamp. 

And  now  farewell  to  Manchester,  for  the  present  at  least. 
It  has  left  pleasant  memories,  and  I  shall  think  with  pleasure 
of  the  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  personally  men  whom  I  had 
known  by  repute  so  long,  and  who  had  ministered  unwittingly 
to  my  pleasure  through  many  a  long  year. — D.,  Deal. 


CLERODENDRON  BALFOURI. 

Those  who  have  a  stove  should  find  a  place  for  this  plant. 
It  is  equally  eligible  for  pot  culture  for  training  to  a  balloon 
or  other  trellis  as  for  extensive  roof-covering,  where  it  appears 
to  great  advantage  at  this  time  (end  of  April  and  early  May). 
Its  large  dichotomous  cymes  of  flowers — white  calyx,  from 
which  peeps  the  bright  crimson  corolla,  like  a  ruby  in  a  pearl 
setting — have  a  particularly  fine  effect,  especially  when  viewed 
by  artificial  light.    It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  C.  Thomp- 
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Boni,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Planted  out  in  a  border  of 
two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  eaoli  loaf  soil  and  Bandy 
peat  it  speedily  covers  a  large  extent  of  roof.  The  plant  should 
be  freely  watered  during  growth,  and  after  the  leaves  fall,  as 
they  will  in  autumn,  be  kept  dry,  but  not  causing  the  wood 
to  shrivel.  Nothicg  need  be  taken  oil  the  long  shoots  but 
their  unripe  ends,  and  every  eye  will  put  out  a  large  cyme  of 
flowers.  I  cut  off  all  the  flowers,  leaving  three  or  four  joints 
of  the  wood  next  the  shoot,  and  any  young  shoots  wanted 
are  trained-in  their  full  length  ;  and  in  February  cut  all  side 
shoots  in  to  within  two  joints  of  the  stems,  and  cut  out  any 
bare  shoots  to  make  way  for  new  growths.  If  cultivated  in 
pots  the  plants  are  potted  about  a  fortnight  after  being  cut- 
in,  and  with  moisture  (moderate  at  first  until  growth  is  fairly 
on  the  way)  they  soon  become  balls  of  white  dotted  with 
scarlet;  and  after  the  main  early-summer-flowering  keep  on 
ever  and  anon  until  autumn.  In  fact,  by  drying-off  in  summer 
— say  August  and  September,  bo  as  to  give  rest,  adding  after 
the  leaves  are  shed  coolness  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  pruning 
and  introducing  to  a  brisk  moist  heat,  the  plant  may  be  had 
in  flower  at  Christmas  or  earlier,  six  to  eight  weeks  being  re- 
quired to  have  it  in  bloom.  It  does  well  in  a  cool  stove,  and 
is  one  of  the  freest  and  best  for  general  cultivation. — G.  A. 


CROTONS  FOR  TABLE  DECOEA.TION. 

Crotons  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  stove  plants  for  dinner- 
table  decoration.  They  are  effective  at  all  times.  Many  of 
them  have  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  pleasing  habit,  and  when 
well  grown  their  markings  are  very  striking.  According  to 
some  writers  Crotons  are  notoriously  ditlicult  to  grow  well, 
nothing  short  of  a  house  and  constant  special  treatment  being 
required  for  them;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Their  colours 
do  become  a  little  more  definite  by  being  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  but  at  the  same  time,  plants  of  the  finest  and  most 
useful  decorative  description  may  be  grown  in  miscellaneous 
plant  stoves.  Proof  positive  of  this  may  be  found  in  hundreds 
of  stoves  throughout  the  country.  In  many  instances  they 
?ven  attain  a  wonderful  degree  of  colour  under  glass  shaded 
throughout  the  summer  as  for  the  preservation  of  Ferns. 

Crotons  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken 
from  the  youngest  points  of  the  shoots  in  spring.  They  root 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat  under  a  bell-glass  or  propagat- 
ing frame,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  75°.  A  number  of  cuttings 
may  be  put  into  a  0-ineh  pot,  or  each  may  be  potted  singly 
in  a  2-inoh  pot.  In  either  case  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  propagating  quarters  long  after  the  roots 
are  formed,  particularly  when  a  number  of  them  are  rooted 
in  one  pot,  as  the  roots  become  entwined  when  a  few  inches 
long,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  when  separated. 
Each  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  S-inch  pot  when  it  is  shifted 
from  the  cutting  pot.  Perfect  drainage,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  their  growth,  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  They 
will  grow  in  loam  and  sand  alone.  Some  good  plants  are 
grown  in  nothing  else,  and  peat  and  sand  is  sometimes  used 
exclusively  ;  but  a  compound  of  the  three  is  the  most  suitable. 
They  are  gross  rooters  when  once  set  a-going,  and  the  loam 
should  be  the  best  procurable.  After  being  potted  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  they  need  not  have 
farther  shading  than  is  necesary  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
drooping  at  first.  Handsome  little  plants  may  be  grown  in 
3-inch  pots,  but  it  is  when  they  are  placed  in  Tf-iuch  pots 
that  they  become  most  useful.  This  size  of  pot  is  very  con- 
venient for  small  vases,  such  as  are  generally  placed  in  the 
centre  of  small  tables.  In  larger  pots,  both  pot  and  plant 
often  become  too  big  for  many  purposes.  In  repotting  into 
the  5-inch  pot  the  same  care  is  necessary  in  providing  efficient 
drainage.  The  same  kind  of  mixture  as  that  previously 
employed  should  be  adhered  to.  The  roots  must  not  be 
disturbed  further  than  removing  the  old  drainage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ball.  The  soil  should  be  made  very  firm  in 
potting,  as  with  attention  to  this  and  other  particulars  they 
will  remain  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  same  pot. 

Their  general  requirements  after  this  time  are  liberal  water- 
ings at  the  root,  frequent  syringings  and  spongings  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  and  full  exposure  to  light  and  heat  when  it 
can  bo  given  them.  The  hardier  they  are  grown  the  less  they 
suffer  through  standing  in  rooms  for  days  or  weeks  together, 
and  they  do  this  better  than  most  stove  plants. 

The  sizes  most  suitable  for  table  decoration  are  between 
lOinohes  and  20  inches.  Some  varieties  are  most  effective  about 
ihe  first  size,  and  others  when  of  the  latter.    The  old  C.  varie- 


gatum  has  a  rather  too  stiff  and  erect  habit  to  look  graceful  on 
a  table,  and  is  consequently  inferior  to  some  other  varieties. 
C.  Johannia  is  a  favourite  variety  for  the  table ;  its  leaves  are 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  from  1  to  2  inches  broad,  and  they  arch 
from  the  stem  and  droop  down  in  a  semi-perpendicular  style. 
Their  colour  is  a  deep  green,  mottled  with  golden  yellow.  It 
does  well  in  a  small  pot,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
C.  angustifolium  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit,  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant  on  the  table  when  well  grown.  0.  majesticum  is 
another  grand  decorative  variety  in  a  small  state  ;  the  leaves 
are  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  long,  with  an  elegant  drooping 
habit,  and  richly  marked  with  green,  yellow,  and  ciimson. 
C.  Weismannii  may  also  be  included  amongst  the  best;  its 
leaves  are  from  10  inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  from 
1  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  and 
beautifully  blotched  with  green  and  yellow.  Amongst  the 
shorter-leaved  kinds  C.  Veitchii  is  the  best.  C.  spirale  and 
C.  volutum  are  curious-looking ;  but  they  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  grow  into  good  form,  and  at  best  they  are  no  better, 
or  not  so  good,  for  table  decoration,  as  some  of  those  first 
mentioned.— J.  MniR. 


THE  WINTER  PROPAGATION  OF  TEA  ROSES 

IN   MB.   SMITH'S   KUBSERY,   'WOBCESTER. 

Tea  Roses  are  a  special  feature  in  this  establishment,  and 
these  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  under  glass.  Thev  are  grown 
principally  on  the  Manetti  stock.  As  the  demand  for  these 
Roses  increased,  their  means  of  propagation  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  This  class  of  Roses  is  very  Buccessfully  pro- 
pagated here  all  through  the  dull  months  of  winter.  Com- 
mencing, for  instance,  with  the  close  of  November,  or  a  little 
sooner,  to  graft  these  on  the  Manetti  stock,  they  had  by  the 
beginning  of  March  some  thousands  of  the  first-grafted  Roses 
big  enough  for  sale — only,  as  may  well  be  expected,  they  were 
not  hardened  off  sufficiently  to  be  placed  in  cold  houses,  much 
less  for  packing  off.  By  the  1st  of  May,  perhaps,  they  may  have 
thirty  thousand  Roses  of  the  past  winter  and  spring's  grafting 
fit  for  sale.  Many  of  the  earliest-grafted  Roses  of  this  season 
have  been  producing  blooms  ever  since  the  beginning  of  March. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  yield  many  blooms. 
They  are  generally  cut  off  as  soon  as  seen  while  so  young  ; 
but  even  two  or  three  blooms  from  a  plant  propagated  and 
grown  in  four  or  five  months'  time,  and  this  done  in  the 
coldest  and  dullest  season  of  the  year,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
and  especially  so  when  this  is  done  here,  not  by  a  few  dozens, 
but  during  winter  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  plants. 
In  the  growing  of  these  a  good  deal  of  careful  attention  is 
required.  Every  gardener  knows  how  very  liable  are  young 
and  tender  plants  to  damp  off  while  in  confined  air  even  in 
summer,  much  more  so  while  in  strong  heat  and  confined 
air  in  the  cold,  cloudy,  and  sunless  days  of  winter.  It  is 
quite  a  sight  to  see,  as  here,  houses  about  70  yards  long  by 
24  feet  wide,  cram  full  of  these  highly  fragrant  and  delicious 
Roses,  and  few  of  them  perhaps  more  than  half  a  year  old. 
This  collection  is  no  less  varied  and  choice  than  it  is  exten- 
sive.— G.  Dawsok  (in  The  Gardener). 


SUBTROPICAL  BEDDING.-No.  3. 

BED   No.  5. 

1.  CiLADiuM  ESCULENTUM. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  striking  subtropical  plants  in  cultivation,  and  but  few 
can  be  found  to  equal  it.  When  planted  in  a  damp  situa- 
tion or  where  it  can  receive  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
which  is  essential  to  its  full  dvelopmeut,  its  bold  foliage  is 
unique  and  strikingly  effective.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Cauna,  and  can  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.  It  being  easy 
of  propagation,  that  a  few  words  will  suffice.  I  increase  my 
stock  by  cutting  the  tuber  up  in  small  pieces,  each  piece  having 
an  eye;  I  then  insert  them  in  any  light  soil,  such  as  leaf 
mould  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  giving  them  a  bottom  heat  of  75', 
and  by  doing  this  in  the  spring  I  obtain  my  plants  for  the 
Bummer  decoration. 

2.  Gymnothrix  latifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
Grasses  yet  introduced  into  this  country.  It  rivals  the  Pampas 
Grass  in  gracefulness  and  in  the  pleasing  light  green  colour 
of  its  foliage.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Lasseanx  from  Monte- 
video, and  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  It  produces 
tufts  1  to  G  feet  in  height,  composed  of  stout  flowering  stems, 
which  throws  out  leaves  almost  up  to  the  panicles.  The  foliage 
droops  from  these  to  the  ground  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
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ornamental  Grasses  in  cultivation.  It  is  increasoa  by  divi- 
sions and  seeds.  This  plant  looks  well  when  mixed  with  the 
Caladiums.    It  is  now  included  in  the  genus  Peuniaetum. 

3.  Lantanaa.— These  plants  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
subtropical  arrangement,  especially  when  used  as  a  carpet  to 
any  large-foliage  plant.  They  are  equally  effective  if  pegged 
down  or  left  to  grow  in  their  natural  style.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  three  or  four  sorts  together,  so  that  the  flowers  will 
form  a  splendid  mixture.  Propagate  iu  spring,  giving  them 
the  same  treatment  as  Verbenas. 


i.  Verbena  venosa. — This  is  a  very  old  and  much-neglected 
plant,  but  one  that  deserves  to  be  grown  more  freely  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  used  with  groat  success  in 
some  of  the  London  parks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  rise 
rapidly  in  favour  again.  It  ia  a  stiff  hardy  perennial,  growing 
from  9  to  18  inches  in  height,  producing  from  June  until  late 
in  the  autumn  a  profusion  of  rich  bluish-violet  flowers.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  taking  up  a  few  of  the  old  plants  in  the 
autumn  and  laying  them  under  any  soil  until  the  spring  arrives, 
when  they  will  throw  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  and  by  t  reating 
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Fig.  103.— Bed  No.  5. 


them  the  same  as  other  Verbenas  will  obtain  good  plants  for 
the  summer  bedding.  A  few  of  these  mixed  with  the  L  an  tanas 
have  a  good  effect. 

5.  Salvia  tricolor  (Sage).— This  is  a  beautiful  dwarf-growing 
plant  with  white  and  scarlet  variegation,  and  is  really  very 
striking.  It  roots  freely  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  is  well  adapted  for  an  edging. 


BED  No.  B, 

1.  Canna  Bihorellii. — Dark  foliage  with  orange-scarlet  flowers. 

2.  G.  Premice  de  Nice. — Green  foliage,  flowers  canary  colour. 

3.  C.  Prince  Imperial.  —  Green  foliage,  flowers  bright 
scarlet.  Cannas  have  now  become  so  popular  and  are  so 
useful  and  ornamental  for  summer  decorative  purposes  that 
they  have  become  indispensable,  and  as   subtropical  plants 


Fig.  104.— Bed  No.  6. 


none  are  more  effective ;  for  not  only  are  they  ornamental  in 
foliage,  but  they  are  now  invaluable  on  account  of  their  flowers, 
■which  in  some  of  the  new  varieties  nearly  approach  those  of  the 
Gladioli  in  form  of  spike  and  beauty  of  colour.  The  plants 
are  easily  managed.  If  yon  wish  to  let  them  remain  outdoors 
all  the  winter  you  can  do  so  with  safety  by  covering  with  coal 
ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  any  light  kind  of  covering,  to  pro- 
tect the  tubers  from  the  severe  frost,  or  you  can  take  them  up, 
as  they  will  keep  quite  as  well  in  any  cellar  or  out-of-the-way 
place.  If  you  want  to  increase  your  stock  of  plants  early 
in  the  spring,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  with  an  eys  to  each 
piece,  place  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
started  to  grow  pot  them,  still  keeping  them  in  beat,  when 
they  will  make  fine  plants  for  the  season,  but  when  growing 
give  the  i;oots  plenty  of  pot  room.    In  rai^g  Cannas  from 


seed  sow  in  February  or  March  in  light  soil,  place  the  pot  or 
pan  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained their  second  leaf  pot  them  off  singly  and  grow-on  in 
moderate  heat  until  established  in  48potB,  which  they  will  be 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Plant  out  in  rich 
soil.  Arrange  the  plants  according  to  height  of  foliage  and 
colour  of  flower,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  a  complication  of  sorts, 
as  Cannas  never  come  true  to  name.  Most  of  them  will  bloom 
before  the  frost  nips  them,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  be 
worth  naming  either  from  beauty  of  foliage  or  flower.  So  it 
will  be  a  useful  as  well  as  an  interesting  bed  of  Cannas,  and  it 
will  repay  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  may  have  taken.  But 
there  is  one  important  point  which  I  have  left  out — that  is,  in 
preparing  the  seeds  before  sowing.  Some  recommend  you  to 
soak  them  to  soften  their  hard  shells ;  bat  you  may  adopt  this 
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plan  without  sncoess,  for  they  will  be  as  hard  as  ever ;  bat  if 
yon  cat  or  file  the  seed  on  one  side  right  through  to  the  embryo 
you  will  meet  with  good  results.  They  will  soon  burst  forth 
and  be  up  in  fire  or  six  days,  otherwise  they  may  remain  in  the 
pots  or  pans  for  months,  and  then  be  thrown  away  as  bad  seed. 
■1.  Abutilon  Thompeonii. — This  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
yariegatfd  shrnb  of  a  neat  and  erect  habit,  with  small  Vine- 
like or  Maple-like  leaves  richly  mottled  or  marbled  with  yellow. 
A  useful  and  effective  plant  for  outdoor  decoration.  Propagate 
by  cuttings  in  spring. 

5.  Plumbago  capensis. — This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  a 
carpet  under  any  tall-growing  plant.  Look  ar  lund  your  stock 
of  plants  in  February  or  March  ;  pick  out  the  best-shaped 
plants,  grow  them  on,  taking  oaro  to  stop  them  when  about 
9  inches  high,  afterwards  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  house, 
and  by  turning-out  time  they  will  be  full  of  flower  spikes,  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  peculiar-coloured  flowers  until  the  chilly 
month  of  October.  If  this  plant  is  mixed  with  the  Abutilon 
it  has  a  good  effect. 

6.  Tradescantia  zebrina.— This  is  an  old  and  neglected  plant, 
but  one  worthy  of  cultivation  among  any  class  of  plants.  It 
being  of  a  trailing  habit  is  useful  for  any  decorative  purpose, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object  among  a  collection  of  stove  plants, 
especially  where  there  are  any  hanging  baskets,  the  under 
surface  as  well  as  the  upper  being  of  an  interesting  colour ;  it 
is  also  very  useful  for  bedding  purposes  for  edging  of  beds, 
margins,  or  lines.  If  propagated  in  spring  and  hardened-oS 
by  bedding-out  time  it  will  stand  the  summer  months  well, 
especially  where  it  is  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
Ban,  or  where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  moisture. — N.  Cole. 


ALEXANDBA  PALACE. 

Mat  5th  and  6th. 

Although  announced  as  the  *'  Great  Show,"  the  promise  was 
not  fnlfilled  in  the  performance,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  date  fixed  was  earlier  than  we  have  been  accastomed 
to,  and  our  principal  exhibitors  were  at  Brupsels  ;  in  fact,  the 
resources  of  oar  nurseries  would  almost  seem  to  be  unlimited. 
When  we  read  of  what  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  done  at  Brussels, 
and  that  his  son  is  at  Philadelphia  with  another  large  consign- 
ment, one  must  express  astonishment  that  he  was  able  to  put  in 
such  an  appearance  as  he  did  here.  The  collectiona  were  all 
arranged  in  the  grand  central  hall  under  their  usual  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  everything  was  done  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  attended. 

In  class  1,  for  a  group  of  twenty  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
arranged  for  effent,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  for  a  fine  collection. 
At  the  back  were  Latania  borbonica,  Pandanus  utilis,  Corypha 
australis.  Phoenix  reolinata,  Cycas  revolata,  and  Dion  edule; 
while  grouped  as  effectivtly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  with  these 
large  trained  plants  were  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Aotns 
gracillimus  very  effective,  RbyncboBpermum  jasminoides.  Azalea 
concinna,  Erica  Cavendishii,  Croton  pictum,  Dracophjllum 
gracile.  Erica  tricolor  Wilsonii,  Anthurium  Soherzerianum, 
Croton  variegatum,  and  an  Eriostemon. 

In  class  2,  for  the  same  number  of  plants  exhibited  by  amateurs, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Wettenhall,  Esq.,  The  Poplars, 
Seven  Sisters  Road,  Holloway  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Toms),  for  good 
examples  of  Ht-daroma  tulipifera,  Boronia  serrulata,  Gymno- 
gramma  cbrysophylla,  Caladium  Chantinii,  Epacris  miniata 
splendens,  Platjcerium  grande.  Azalea  Bernard  Andreas,  Erica 
Victoria,  Caladium  Wightii,  Hpdaroma  Hockerii,  Eriostemon 
buxifolinm,  Croton  variegatum,  Phoenix  reellnata,  Croton  ucdu- 
latam,  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  and  Alocasia  metallica.  Tbe 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler),  for  the  following  ; — Deiidrobiam  nobile. 
Erica  candidissima,  Aphelexis  purpurea,  Hedaroma  Hockerii, 
Phoenix  sylvestris,  MediniUa  magniflca,  DracojAyllum  gracile, 
Oncidium  pphacelatum,  Fraucieoea  calycina,  Adeuandra  fraerans, 
Dracaena  Veitchii,  Rliyncoppermum  jasminoides,  Azalea  Model, 
Lomaria  gibba,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 

In  class  3,  for  twelve  Roses  in  pots,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  with  a 
collection  c{  medium-sized  and  beautifully  flowered  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Le  Mont  Blanc  (T),  white,  with  creamy  yellow  centre  ; 
Perfection  de  Monplaisir  (T),  small  yellow,  weak  footstalk  ;  Paul 
Verdier,  Alfred  Colonib,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Paul  Neron, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Edouard  Morreu,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Madamo  Therese 
Levet.  In  the  same  class  for  amateurs  there  was  also  only  one 
exhibitor,  but  the  collection  was  abdut  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  I  have  seen  exhibited.  It  was  by  the  Misses  Christy, 
Coombe  Bank,  Kingslon-on-Tharaes  (gardener  Mr.  J.  W.  Moor- 
man), and  comprised  Madame  Lacharme  (good),  Marqui^e  de 
Oastellane,  Anna  Alexieff,  Paul  Perras,  Paul  Verdier,  Cheshunt 


Hybrid  (very  good),   Paul  Neron  (excellent).  Miss  Ingram,  La 
France,  Madame  Alice  Bureau  (good),  aud  Victor  Verdier. 

In  class  5,  for  eight  Azaleas  (uurserymen),  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
was  first  with  small  but  well-bloomed  plants  of  Madame  Ver- 
Bchaffelt,  Flag  of  Truce,  Charmer,  Marie  Vervaene,  Duo  de 
Nassau,  Dachesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  crimson  with  a  beautiful 
purple  shade,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Williams  was  second,  and 
Mr.  James  Cutbush  third.  The  amateurs'  class  of  Azaleas  was 
certainly  marked  by  two  of  the  most  ii.different  collections 
I  have  ever  seen  put  up.  The  planLs  were  trained  umbrella 
fashion,  and  looked  as  if  ihey  might  have  been  thirty  years  old  ; 
while  the  sorts,  as  may  be  seen,  were  such  as  have  long  been  for- 
gotten— Gigantifolia,  Striata  formosiesima,  Jenkinsonii,  &c. 

In  class  7,  for  twenty  Exotic  Ferns  (open),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
was  first  with  some  fine  plants  of  the  following  : — Cyathea  me- 
dullaris,  Todea  africana,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Dicksonia  sqnar- 
rosa,  Gleichenia  rupestris,  Lomaria  cvcadiefolia,  Todea  pellu- 
cida,  Cibotium  Schrccderi,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Adiantum  gra- 
ciliimum,  Gleichenia  Mendelii, Cyathea  Burkei,  Cibotium  regale, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Marattia  elegans,  and 
Cibotium  princeps  and  an  Alsophila. 

In  class  10,  for  twelve  Show  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner  ex- 
hibited some  small  but  beautifully  bloomed  plants  of  tbe  follow- 
ing new  and  first-rate  kinds — Presbyter,  Ambassador,  Brigand, 
Madeline,  Archduke,  Mrs.  A.  Matthews,  Mabel,  Prince  Leopold, 
Defiance,  Forester,  Diplomatist.  He  also  exhibited  a  number 
of  others  in  the  miscellaneous  clafs.  Indeed  this  class  com- 
prised some  of  the  best  exhibits  of  the  Show,  for  in  it  were  two 
fine  collections  of  Roses  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  and  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross ;  miseellaneona  groups  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  of  Hii;hgate  ;  Auriculas  by 
Mr.  Turner  of  Slough ;  and  Fern  cases  by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

Mr.  Lane's  Roses  consisted  of  beautifully  bloomed  plants  of 
General  Jacqueminot,  Anna  Alexieff  (very  good),  Dachesse  de 
Caylus,  John  Hopper,  Dachesse  d'Acj^ta,  Elie  Morel,  Madame 
Therese  Levet,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridgo,  Achille  Gonod, 
Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Bauroann,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Jules  Margottin,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  was 
a  more  numerous  collection,  many  of  them  being  standards,  and 
contained  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'uu  .4mi,  Charles  Turner, 
Madame  Falcot,  Julie  Touvais,  Magna  Charta  (seedling).  Peach 
Blossom,  Gabriel  de  Peyronny,  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
Charles  Lawson,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Therese  Lpvet, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisee,  President,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Star  of  Waltham,  Charles  Margottin,  Salet  (Mofs).  &c. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner's  collection  of  Alpines  contained  Charles 
Lidgard,  Murillo,  Mercury,  Phrenix,  King  of  the  Be'gians, 
William  Bragg,  Nathaniel  Norman,  Acteon,  Ovid,  Fairy  Queen, 
Lustre,  Oracle,  Madalena,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Mr.  Ware's  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Pansies  were 
fancies  Buttercup,  Curiosity,  J.  B.  Downie,  Colonel  Wedder- 
burn,  David  Mitchell,  James  White,  Thomas  Grainger,  &o.  J 
and  show  varieties  Royal  Blue,  Cloth  of  Gold,  John  Easton, 
Duke  of  Perth,  Mrs.  Turner,  Cserulean,  Cupid,  &c.  He  had  also 
some  bedding  Violas,  and  Pansies  Cliveden  Purple,  Blue  King, 
Golden  Gem,  White  Swan,  Striata  alba,  &c. 

Certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Alpine 
Auricula  William  Bragg,  very  dark,  but  inclined  rather  to  be 
pin-eyed,  and  Charles  Lidgard;  Azalea  Apollo,  a  splendid  large 
white ;  Pelarsonium  Gipsy,  very  dark ;  aud  Pelargonium  Diplo- 
matist, a  beautiful  flower,  with  white  centre  and  narrow  wire 
edge.— D.,  Deal. 

THE  BRUSSELS   SHOW— ADDENDUM. 

Is  consequence  of  the  earliness  of  the  dispatch  of  the  report 
transmitted,  even  before  the  official  circulation  of  the  prize  list, 
a  few  trifling  clerical  errors  occurred. 

It  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Vcitch  &  Sons  were  awarded  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  tbe  Comtesse  de  Flandre ;  it  was  tbe  gold 
medal  offered  by  the  Comte  de  Flandre  which  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  won  for  the  splendour  of  their  collections  as  foreign 
exhibitors,  the  medal  offered  by  the  Comtesse  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Louis  Van  H'-utte  for  the  value  of  his  collections  as  a 
Belgian  exhibitor.  The  gold  medals  in  these  prizes  of  honour 
offered  by  the  King  and  Queen  going,  as  stated,  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Mr.  liinden  respectively. 

Tbe  name  of  the  remarkable  double  white  Azalea  purchased 
by  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  was  printed  Fimbriata;  it  should  have 
been  Imbricata.  It  is  pure  white,  and  as-double  as  a  Carnation, 
or  more  correctly,  its  petals  being  as  perfectly  imbricated  as  the 
petals  of  a  Camellia.  Rhododendrors  were  described  as  superior; 
it  should  have  been  "numerous  but  not  excellent."  The  gold 
medals  for  them  wero  won  by  MM.  Vuylsteke  and  Reit.  The 
name  of  tbe  new  plant  in  flower  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  is  Pavonia  Wioti  ;  it  was  considered  to  be  worthy  of  a 
first  prize,  while  Mr.  Bull's  Croton  formosum  (exhibited  as  a 
new  seedling  plant  not  in  flower),  a  cross  between  C.  Veitchii 
and  C.  Weismannii,  was  only  awarded  a  second  prize.  Crotons, 
it  would  appear,  are  not  favourite  plants  on  the  Continent. 
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The  success  of  the  English  exhibitors  was  so  remarkable  that 
the  honours  which  they  won  are  recapitulated  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  splendid  groups  of 
mixed  plants  and  of  Roses,  did  not  show  for  competition,  but 
were  awarded  a  large  gold  medal,  and  they  also  received  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  the  Comte  de  Flandre  for  the  foreigner 
who  contributed  moat  to  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  was  the  premier  English  exhibitor,  took 
the  first  prize  "li  I'linanimite" — the  large  gold  medal  (iffered 
by  the  King  to  the  foreigner  who  contributed  most  by  the  rich- 
ness and  merit  of  his  collections  to  the  splendour  of  the  Exhi- 
bition ;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  three  new  plants  ;  the 
gold  medal  for  twelve  new  plants  ;  the  gold  medal  for  twelve 
plants  of  recent  introduction;  the  large  silver  medal  for  the 
new  Palm,  Kentia  Moorei ;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  new 
Cycad,  Cycas  intermedia;  a  siiver-gilt  medal  for  Amaryllis; 
the  large  gold  medal  of  500  francs  fnr  twenty  miscellaneous 
plants.  The  large  gold  medal  of  1000  francs  for  twenty-five 
Orchids  in  flower,  distinct ;  the  gold  medal  for  six  Odonto- 
glossiims  ;  the  gold  medal  for  six  herbaceous  Ferns  ;  the  gold 
m^dalfor  six  Filmy  Ferns;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  twenty 
Cyclamens  distinct. 

Mr.  William  Ball  received  the  large  gold  medal  for  the  scien- 
tific and  general  merit  of  his  exhibitions  ;  the  large  gold  medal 
for  six  new  plants  ;  the  large  gold  medal  for  three  new  plants  ; 
the  large  silver  medal  for  a  new  plant  not  in  flower,  Davidsonia 
puugens;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  *^ par  acclamation"  for  the 
new  Palm,  Pritchardiagrandis;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  the 
new  Dracasna  Guldieaua ;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  three  new 
Btove  plants;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  Croton  formosum, 

Mr.  John  Wills  received  the  large  silver  medal  for  six  new 
plants  introduced  to  Europe  since  1873  ;  th"  gold  medal  for  three 
Dracfeaas;  the  lar^^e  silver  medal  for  Draca3ua  voluta ;  the  large 
gold  medal  of  500  francs  for  twenty-five  Dracfflnas  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  their  novelty,  and  their  culture ;  and  a  silver 
medal  for  Yucca  fiiamentosa  fol.  var. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  received  the  large  gold  medal  for  a 
hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses ;  the  gold  medal  for  fifty 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses ;  the  gold  medal  of  300  francs  for 
twenty  pyramid  Roses  ;  the  gold  medal  for  fifty  Tea  Roses ;  and 
the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  twenty-five  Tea  Roses. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  received  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  fifteen 
Auriculas  ;  Mr.  Jones  of  Frogmore  the  silver  medal  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  ;  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  for  articles  made  from 
wood  of  the  Odk  stained  with  the  mycelium  of  Pi.ziza  aeruginoBa ; 
Mr.  Terry  of  Walham  Green  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  fruit  of 
Vanilla. 

All  honour  to  British  horticulture  ! 

The  most  extensive  and  successful  of  Belgian  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Linden,  who  was  awarded  fourteen  gold  and  four  silver 
medals,  and  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  who  had  eight  gold  and  twenty-four 
silver  medals. 

STRINGING  VINES. 
Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  syringing  Vines  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  red  spider  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  and  lately 
a  correspondent  informed  your  readers  that  this  might  be  con- 
tinued after  the  Vines  had  set  their  frnit  without  spoiling  the 
bloom,  provided  the  water  used  had  been  properly  filtered. 
As  the  town's  water  here  is  tolerably  pure  and  not  very  hard, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  through  your  columns  whether  any- 
one growing  Vines  at  or  near  Leeds  has  used  the  town's  water 
after  the  frnit  has  set,  and  with  what  result  as  regards  the 
bloom  ;  also  whether  it  has  been  tried  jnst  as  it  comes  from  the 
pipes,  or  whether  after  being  boiled  or  filtered. — J.F.  C,  Leeds. 


ANTHURIQM   SCHERZERIANUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  all  dwarf-flower- 
ing stove  plants,  continuing  in  bloom  for  a  lengthened  period, 
each  flower  remaining  unfaded  from  two  to  three  months  ; 
the  flowers,  or  rather  floral  spathes,  being  of  the  most  beauti- 
fnl  brilliant  scarlet,  alike  novel  and  charming.  Abundant  in 
blooming,  it  is  of  very  easy  culture,  succeeding  admirably  in 
a  cool  stove,  and  in  a  warm  one  is  seldom  out  of  bloom.  It 
usually  in  a  cool  stove  commences  growing  and  flowering  in 
March,  and  continues  blooming  until  autumn,  appearing  all  the 
better  of  a  rest  during  winter.  A  position  near  the  glass  appears 
desirable,  so  that  the  leaves  are  about  15  inches  from  it,  and 
in  summer  is  the  better  of  slight  shade  from  bright  sun. 
Moderate  air-giving  only  is  required ;  but  in  that  respect  need 
not  differ  from  the  treatment  usually  given  to  stove  plants. 

Potting  may  be  done  at  any  time ;  but  I  prefer  to  shift  in 
February.  la  doing  so  all  the  old  compost  that  can  be  re- 
moved is  taken  away,  not  of  course  injuring  the  roots,  and 


pots  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  spread  of  the  leaves 
are  used.  Drainage  is  given  to  about  one-third  the  depth  of 
the  pots,  and  the  compost  used  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  brown 
peat,  very  fibrous  loam,  sphagnum,  and  charcoal  in  equal 
proportions  and  mixed,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  the  stuff 
worked  in  amongst  them  and  made  rather  firm,  sprinkling 
with  silver  sand.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  over  the  drainage 
is  placed  a  layer  of  ephagnnm  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of 
the  drainage,  and  the  plants  are  kept  well  raised  in  the  centre 
of  the  pots,  the  roots  being  just  covered  with  the  compost. 
A  good  watering  is  then  given,  and  a  neat  finish  is  imparted 
by  surfacing  the  pots  over  the  compost  with  green  moss — the 
kind  which  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  found  on  rock  in  moist 
shaded  situations,  which  continues  to  grow,  and  has  a  fine  effect. 

The  plants  are  always  kept  wet  at  the  roots,  though  in 
winter  they  have  a  considerably  lessened  supply  than  during 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  From  February  to  October 
the  plants  are  sprinkled  overhead  twice  a-day,  and  three  times 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  with  the  thorough  drain- 
age daily  watering  will  not  cause  any  mischief.  In  winter  the 
moisture  from  sprinkling  the  flowers,  and  that  evaporated 
from  the  pipe  troughs,  is  ample,  keeping  just  moist  at  the 
roots  by  applications  of  water  aa  necessity  demands. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the  spathes  also  considerably 
increase  in  size  as  compared  with  those  of  young  plants,  and 
under  cool  treatment  I  find  the  leaves  are  larger  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  substance,  also  of  flower  or  spathe, 
though  they  may  not  be  so  speedily  produced.  With  every 
fresh  leaf  we  have  its  bloom,  so  that  between  warm  and  cool 
treatment  there  is  really  no  difference  in  abundance  of  bloom, 
only  they  more  quickly  succeed  each  other  by  the  warm-treat- 
ment mode  of  culture. — G.  A. 


ASPIDISTRA  LUKIDA  VARIEGATA. 

FoK  decoration  in  halls  or  rooms,  or  other  positions  where 
strong  light  cannot  be  afforded,  this  fine  old  variegated  plant 
is  almost  unrivalled.  Its  large  leaves  have  the  texture  of 
Palm  leaves,  and  are  as  large  and  o  f  the  same  shape  as  the  leaves 
of  the  Euoharis.  When  the  Aspidistra  is  in  good  health  the 
foliage  is  of  the  richest  green  beautifully  striped  with  wavy 
white  bands.  The  plant  will  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  varying 
temperature,  dust,  drought,  or  wet  better  than  most  plants. 
It  is  adapted  for  pot  culture,  for  planting  out  in  rockeries 
nnder  glass,  or  for  growing  in  baskets.  It  is  hardy,  at  least  in 
the  south  of  England ;  but  to  grow  it  to  perfection  it  must 
have  generous  treatment  and  a  shaded  place  in  an  intermediate 
house.  I  have  found  it  invaluable  for  the  purposes  named, 
and  doubtless  others  have  done  so  who  have  cultivated  it 
well.  It  grows  freely  in  tnrfy  loam,  lumpy  peat,  and  char- 
coal.—J.  W.  B.         

MB.  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH. 
Many  will  regret  sincerely  to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  horticulturist.  He  for  some  years  took  a  very  promi- 
nent position  at  our  London  exhibitions  with  Heaths,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  &a.,  and  had  carried  on  business  at 
Barnet  during  nearly  thirty-six  years.  Many  horticultural 
friends,  especially  in  the  midland  counties,  north  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  where  he  was  well  known,  will  sympathise  with 
his  family  in  their  sudden  bereavement.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  4th  instant,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

Inteenationai,  Hobticultural  Exhibitions  are  more  than 
ever  being  regarded  as  gatherings  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and  if  timely  preparations  are  made,  and  an  international 
system  of  management  is  adopted  both  as  to  fixing  of  time 
and  place,  success  cannot  fail  to  ensue,  and  a  great  and 
general  impetus  be  given  to  the  work  which  the  exhibitions 
are  so  well  calculated  to  foster  and  encourage.  At  Brussels  a 
popular  inquiry  was,  "  When  are  we  to  have  an  International 
in  London?"  "  Next  year,"  replied  the  enthusiasts.  Bat  it 
was  urged  that  next  year  would  clash  with  Amsterdam,  and 
1878  is  named  as  the  time  of  a  great  gathering  in  France.  It 
is  important  that  there  should  be  no  undue  haste,  no  clashing 
between  country  and  country,  no  dividing  of  national  resources. 
England  can  afford  to  wait,  and  the  London  gathering  will  be 
the  greater  for  the  delay,  provided — and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — that  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  fixing  the 
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year  in  order  that  preparations  can  be  made  by  exliibitora,  and 
then  a  gathering  greater  than  any  that  has  gone  before  may 
be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  What  England  can  do  hag  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  commemorative  gathering  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  year,  and  also  by  the  recent  successes  in  Belgium ; 
and  when  so  much  can  be  effected  on  a  short  notice,  what 
may  we  expect  when  our  resources  are  directed  to  a  fixed  date 
sufficiently  distant  to  afford  special  preparations  being  made 
by  exhibitors  ? 

We  understand  that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  on  Wednesday, 
the  19th  inst.,  will  be — "Is  it  desirable  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  in  London  in  1878?" 
Several  of  the  leading  horticulturists,  professional  and  ama- 
teur, will  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

We  are  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 

coldness  of  the  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Brussels  that  injury  was  done  to  many 
plants — Orchids  and  other  tender  stove  plants — by  their  ten 
days'  sojourn  in  the  cold  wooden  structure  in  which  the  Exhi- 
bition was  held.  During  some  of  the  nights  there  was  frost, 
and  in  the  daytime  there  were  heavy  showers  and  a  cold 
easterly  wind.  The  temporary  building  was  imperfectly 
heated,  and  the  extraordinary  amount  of  syringing  indulged 
in  by  the  Belgians  created  a  damp  chilly  atmosphere  preju- 
dicial to  tender  exotics.  The  open-air  vegetation  of  London 
and  Brussels  is  synchronous ;  the  Lilacs  and  Chestnuts  are 
commencing  flowering  hi  the  two  cities,  and  other  trees  are  in 
the  same  stages  of  development  in  Belgium  and  the  south  of 
England. 

Haedy  deciduous  Magnolias  are  amongst  the  most 

effective  plants  or  trees  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  a  good  specimen  of  Magnolia  conspicua  in  Eng- 
land, and  never  without  admiring  its  bold  white  flowers.  In 
Belgium  these  Magnolias  are  cultivated  much  more  freely 
than  in  England,  large  trees  of  them  being  seen  laden  with 
noble  blossoms.  One  of  the  finest  and  moat  distinct  is 
M.  Leimfi.  The  flowers  are  very  large  —  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  —  the  petals  externally  being  rosy  crimson,  and 
internally  pure  white.  Plants  in  quite  a  small  state  flower 
profusely  and  produce  a  splendid  effect.  This  variety  at  least 
in  the  south  of  England  would  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  notice  and  of  culture.  A  principal  cause  of 
these  plants  being  injured  by  frost  is  the  habit  of  raising 
them  from  seeds.  They  should  be  increased  by  layers  or 
grafting,  and  they  will  then  endure  severe  winters  without 
receiving  serious  injury.  The  flowers  of  M.  Lenne  had 
recently  been  subjected  to  10'  of  frost,  and  were  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  ever.  It  is  a  plant  which  certainly  should  be  tried  in 
English  shrubberies,  where,  if  it  succeeded — and  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  would  succeed — its  gorgeous  flowers  could 
not  fail  to  command  attention  and  admiration.  They  are,  in 
addition  to  their  beauty,  also  sweetly  scented. 

Several  kinds  of  Ixu.  are  now  highly  ornamental  in 

the  Orchid-house  porch  at  Kew.  Some  of  them  require  con- 
siderable attention,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  to  produce 
good  flowering  corms.  It  often  happens  after  long  cultivation 
in  pots  that  many  corms  are  too  weak  to  flower,  and  the  dis- 
play in  consequence  is  very  irregular.  The  Irideaj  do  not  like 
confinement  as  do  many  of  the  Liliaceous  bulbs,  which  seem 
to  flower  the  better  the  more  tightly  they  are  potbound.  All 
the  Irideae  appear  to  like,  liberal  treatment,  and  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  pro- 
cure flowering  corms  of  Ixias,  Babianas,  &c,  from  whence  they 
could  be  grown  out  of  doors  as  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  a  display  of  these  plants  at  this 
season. 

We  are  informed  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 

National  Tulip  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Gardens  on  Friday  May  26th,  and  Saturday 
May  27th,  and  that  the  northern  growers  are  hopeful  of  a 
successful  display; 

Datura  banguinea  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  the 

conservatory  at  Kew.  This  specimen  is  planted  in  one  of  the 
beds,  where  it  makes  vigorous  growth  and  produces  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  bloom.  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
cuttings  of  this  species  will  not  strike,  but  which,  however,  is 
quita  a  mistake.  The  first  tiling  requisite  is  to  obtain  suitable 
cuttings,  and  these  are  to  be  found  usually  as  small  fide 
growths  from  the  old  wood.  The  succulent  quick-growing 
BhootB  cannot  be  expected  to  strike.     The  next  important 


point  is  to  place  the  cuttings  where  they  will  not  be  excited 
into  an  exhaustive  attempt  to  continue  growth.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  a  cool  position  for  at  least  some  time,  and  ou 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  perhaps  the  best  place.  Professional 
propagators  are  well  aware  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
place  the  cuttings  of  some  plants  in  heat,  but  the  fact  is  not 
suflioiently  appreciated  by  many  amateurs,  and  perhaps  some 
gardeners.  The  secret  of  success  in  striking  the  cuttings  of 
many  plants  rests  in  their  activity  being  lessened  rather  than 
increased,  so  that  there  is  as  little  demand  as  possible  for 
nutrition  until  the  roots  have  time  to  form.  Examples  might 
easily  be  given,  but  one  notable  case  will  suflioe.  A  number 
of  cuttings  of  Camptopus  Mannii  were  placed  in  heat  and  all 
failed,  whUe  more  recently  a  number  were  given  a  cool  posi- 
tion and  all  succeeded.  These  were  inserted  at  intervals 
during  the  entire  year  in  both  cases ;  so  that  condition  of 
growth  made  no  difference. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  and 

Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society,  which  was  announced  to 
be  held  on  the  10th  inst,,  has  been  postponed  to  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  the  KJth  and  17th,  in  order  to  give  His  Roy^ 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  opportunity  of  honouring 
the  Exhibition  by  his  presence.  The  Roses  alone  will  be 
worthy  of  Royal  patronage,  upwards  of  £120  being  offered  in 
prizes  in  these  classes.  Liberal  prizes  are  provided  in  the 
other  classes,  notably  £25  for  twelve  new  and  rare  plants  in 
or  out  of  flower;  £19  for  six  plants  never  before  exhibited  in 
Europe  ;  £39  for  Dracaenas ;  £32  for  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
and  £20  for  Orchids.     A  successful  gathering  is  anticipated. 

We  lately  noticed  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Charles  Van 

Geert  at  Antwerp  an  old  hardy  British  plant  which  is  seldom 
seen,  but  which  is  very  effective  not  only  by  its  variegated 
foliage,  but  also  by  its  variegated  flowers.  EuPHORBLi 
AMYGDALOiDES  vARiEGATA  might  be  Called  an  evergreen  but 
that  its  foUage  is  about  half  white ;  it  is  retained  for  the 
most  part  throughout  the  winter.  The  plant  is  of  bushy 
habit,  growing  about  4  feet  in  height,  but  by  pinching  may 
be  kept  to  any  height  required.  The  plants  flower  freely 
when  in  quite  a  small  state,  some  of  them  in  3-inch  pots  pro- 
ducing spikes  or  corymbs  of  flowers.  These  are  creamy  white 
and  green  with  yellow  stamens,  and  are  both  singular  and 
attractive.  Apart,  however,  from  the  flowers,  this  plant  by 
its  agreeable  habit  and  constant  variegation  could  be  used  with 
effect  as  a  winter  or  spring  bedding  plant  in  English  flower 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  as  distinctly  variegated  and  not  dis- 
similar in  form  to  those  of  the  Arabis,  and  the  plant  is  of  a 
free-growing  character.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  when  bruised 
the  stems  exude  the  milky  juice  common  to  the  Euphorbiaoeffl. 

The  Centennial  Commission  of  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
hibition are,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer,  erecting  a  special  annex 
for  the  exhibition  of  fruits.  The  dimensions  of  the  structure, 
situated  ou  the  east  of  the  agriculturallbuilding,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  way,  are  180  by  200  feet,  affording  room 
for  the  display  of  eight  thousand  dishes  of  fruit  at  periods  of 
special  display.  Although  the  exhibition  of  pomological  pro- 
ducts will  extend  over  the  entire  term  of  the  Exhibition, 
affording  most  marked  manifestations  of  the  wide  range  of 
soils  and  climates,  still  there  will  be  certain  periods  especially 
designated  for  the  display  of  particular  fruits  which  have 
special  seasons,  such  as  Strawberries,  June  7th  to  15th  ;  Rasp- 
berries and  Blackberries,  July  3rd  to  Sth ;  Melons,  August  22nd 
to  2Gth  ;  Peaches,  September  4th  to  9th ;  Nuts,  October  23rd 
to  November  1st.  The  pomological  annex  will  also  be  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  continuously  and  at  the  stated 
dates  of  June  20th  to  24th  for  early  summer  vegetables  ;  Sep- 
tember 19th  to  23rd  for  autumn  vegetables  ;  and  October  2ad 
to  7th  for  Potatoes  and  feeding  roots. 


THE  OLD  MARKET  GARDENS  and  NURSERIES 
OF  LONDON.— No.  9. 
I  DO  not  think  that  the  London  suburb  of  Hackney  (once  a 
pleasant  rural  village)  has  so  many  memories  of  the  past  con- 
nected with  it  as  have  other  suburbs  better  known  to  fame. 
It  is  true  some  writers  would  have  us  believe  the  tradition 
that  those  useful  conveyances  of  the  olden  time  called  Hackney 
coaches  took  their  name  from  this  place,  because  they  were 
first  brought  into  repute  by  the  residents  here,  who  had  to 
make  frequent  journeys  to  the  City,  and  devised  a  style  of 
coach  which  was  once  deemed  very  convenient.  Also,  as  we 
are  told.  Hackney  was  formerly  noted  for  its  boarding  schools, 
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aa  was  Chelsea,  and  the  young  fellowa  who  had  nothing  better 
to  do  were  wont  to  stroll  off  hither  in  tha  evening  to  observe 
the  damsels  "  takinj^  the  air  "  in  prim  prooeasiou  after  school 
datiea  for  the  day  were  over.  Within  the  last  few  months 
publio  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Hickaey  owing  to  the 
determined  opposition  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
attempted  enclosure  of  Hiokney  Fields,  much  valued  as  a 
recreation  ground,  and  which  a  person  who  shall  be  nameless 
proposed  to  deal  with  in  a  manner  which  might  be  legal  but 
scarcely  jnst  to  the  neighbourhood.  With  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  howover,  of  the  era  of  Georges  III.  and  IV. 
Hackney  was  an  interesting  spot,  chiefly  because  the  nursery 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  was  situate  there.  Even  in  this  good 
year  1876,  Hickney,  as  compared  with  other  suburbs,  cannot  be 
paid  to  be  crowded  with  houses  if  we  survey  the  whole  of  the 
district;  and  in  1842,  as  the  chronicler  of  its  history  tells  u^, 
it  could  blast  of  about  1500  acres  of  grass  land,  while  the 
market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  had  110  acres  or  more.  A 
curious  silver  token,  bearing  the  name  J.  Milton,  exhibiting  ou 
one  ►iile  a  view  of  Hickney  Church  and  on  the  other  a  tigura 
of  Time,  with  a  globe  and  a  pile  of  books  on  the  right,  while  on 
his  left  is  a  garden  plot  wilh  plants,  and  the  mott  >  Memoiia  in 
oitfna,  has  not  its  exact  history  traceable  according  to  thii 
chronicler.  But  may  it  not  have  had  to  do  with  some  gardener 
whose  hist  iry  has  vanished  ?  Let  us  take  it  as  an  allegorical 
representation.  Time,  we  know,  presides  over  all  the  gardener's 
pursuits;  the  globe  fitly  shows  that  all  parts  of  the  world 
yield  treasures  which  Bdtiah  horticulture  successfully  culti- 
vates; and  the  books  indicate  that  study  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
though  the  practical  part  of  the  pursuit  must  be  attended  to, 
as  suggested  by  the  garden  on  the  left. 

Before  I  speak  of  Hackney's  famous  nursery  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  ancient  forest  of  Middlesex  once  overspread  the 
district,  the  lower  ground  baing  much  of  it  marshy  and  con- 
sisting of  olay  and  loam,  the  gravel  hills  rising  above.  Mare 
Street,  properly  Mere  Street,  an  old  street  in  the  hamlet,  is  a 
reminiscence  of  some  mere  or  pond  which  has  long  disappeared. 
Though  many  oitizsus  of  London  had  country  houses  here  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  place  was  not 
without  its  noble  residents,  as  witness  the  names  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Oxford,  and  of  Lords  Hunsdon  and  Brooke. 
Lord  Zoaoh,  indeed,  son  of  George  Lord  Zouoh,  a  well-known 
courtier  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention  as  an  early  experimenter  iu  modes  of  garden- 
ing which  very  slowly  crept  into  uso.  This  nobleman,  friend 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Ben  JohnEoa,  was  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  Judges,  and  well  spoken  of  in  his  day,  but  evidently 
most  at  home  iu  his  garden.  It  was  on  an  estate  he  had  at 
Hackney  that  he  especially  devoted  himself  to  horticulture, 
where  he  had  a  nursery,  orchards,  and  a  physio  garden.  We 
are  particularly  told  that  he  removed  snooessfally  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  of  thirty  years  old,  which  seems  to  have  excited  much 
astonishment.  This  worthy  amateur  died  in  1025,  escaping 
tha  troublous  times  that  were  coming  upon  the  Stuarts ;  and 
being  buried  in  an  o'.d  manor  house  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  there  was  a  private  chapel,  with  a  vault  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  wine  cellar,  he  was  the  canae  of  the  following  epigram : — 

"  WlioQever  I  die  let  thin  be  my  fate. 
To  lie  by  my  good  Lord  Zoucb  ; 
Tliat  when  I  am  dry  to  the  tap  I  may  hie. 
And  60  bick  again  to  my  coach." 

Through  carelessness  or  ignorance  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Hackney "  has  given  us  but  a  confused  account  of  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  he  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  it  always  occupied  the  same  ground.  Probably  it  did, 
only  some  enlargement  of  the  premises  was  made  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  space  towards  the  end  of  last  century, 
when  the  cultivation  of  exotics  became  a  marked  feature  of  the 
establishment.  The  front  of  the  premises  as  they  were  seen  by 
our  grandfathers  abutted  ou  Mare  Street,  covering  a  plot  of 
ground  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  called  by  the  odd 
name  of  Barbour  Berna  :  no  one  can  say  why.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  vulgar  afterwards  designated  the 
mansion  built  there  "  Barbsr'a  Biru,"  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  erected  in  l.JOl.  Col.  Okey  owned  it  when  he  was 
attainted  as  a  regicide  and  his  property  was  made  over  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  in  10G3  transferred  his  interest  therein  to 
Okey's  widow — hardly  out  of  pure  generosity,  one  would  think. 
After  a  gap  of  about  a  century  we  find  John  Busch,  a  nursery- 
man from  Holland  I  presume,  acquiring  the  estate,  and  culti- 
vating the  ground  in  a  manner  which  carried  his  fame  to 
distant  lands.    The  Empress  of  Bnssia  known  as  Catherine  IL, 


dissatisfied  with  the  people  iu  her  employ,  having  heard  of 
Busch,  invited  him  from  England  to  lay  out  hnr  garden,  and 
he  accepted  the  offer,  givifig  up  his  concern  at  He.'jknBy  to  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  during  1771.  The  new  owners  of  the  nursery 
built  a  number  of  additional  hothouses,  steam  being  tha  heat- 
ing agent,  and  these  gentlemen  took  credit  to  themselves  for 
having  improved  upon  the  apparatus  then  in  use,  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  patented  these  alterations.  In  1787  Mr. 
Conrad  Loddigea  purchased  some  additional  land,  at  that  time 
a  grassy  meadow  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  five 
years  later  there  were  other  alterations  consuquent  upon  the 
large  importations  from  abroad — at  least,  what  were  reputed 
large  iu  those  times.  The  wars  with  the  French  Republic  and 
with  Napoleon  had  a  prejudicial  influence  on  horticulture,  not 
only  from  the  check  given  to  free  intercourse  with  continental 
nations,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  cash  occasioned  by  the  enor- 
mous national  outlay  ;  and  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery  had  its 
period  of  stagnation  to  revive  in  vigour  after  Waterloo.  As  is 
evident  from  the  account  given  by  one  author  of  this  nursery 
when  in  its  zenith,  there  must  have  been  a  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  under  glass.  He  mentions  that  the  firm  enumerated 
(about  thirty  years  since)  two  hundred  species  of  Palms  and 
two  thousand  Orchidaceous  plants,  while  the  Heaths  were  ex- 
tensively represented  iu  their  houses,  as  also  Ferns  and  Cdcti. 
In  Cape  plants  and  those  from  South  America  they  considered 
they  had  few  rivals  amongst  London  nurserymen.  There  was 
a  fine  arboretum,  but  the  space  occupied  by  the  nursery  never 
exceeded  15  acres,  which  psople  thought,  as  we  read,  a  "  con- 
siderable extent ; "  so  says  the  hiatoriau  in  1812,  when  Mossrs. 
William  and  George  Loddiges  were  the  proprietors.  That  the 
land  was  devoted  to  other  purposes  soon  after  that  date  I  infer 
from  the  fact  that  Cunningham,  in  his  "  London,"  alludes 
regretfully  to  the  noble  nursery  of  Hackney  in  the  past  tense. 
He  wrote  in  1849.  Loddiges'  Road  survives  as  a  memorial,  and 
the  clinging  of  that  district  of  Hackney  to  rural  traditions  is 
manifest  to  me  in  sundry  names  still  attached  to  streets  there. 
Thus  we  have  Forest  Grove,  Lavender  Grove,  Shrubland  Grove, 
Ash  Grove,  Laurel  Street,  Holly  Street,  and  Myrtle  Street. 
Next  in  importance  to  Loddiges'  nursery  was  that  belonging  to 
Mr.  Browning,  which  was  situate  near  the  turnpike  at  Kings- 
land  Gate ;  and  a  Mr.  Smith  of  Dalston  bad  also  laid  out  a 
good  deal  of  ground  at  Hackney. 

Quaint  old  Pepys  gives  a  comical  yet  not  very  clear  account  of 
a  garden  ha  visited  at  Hackney,  which  was  owned  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  Pepys  went  there  iu  the  absence  of  tha  owner 
(possibly  by  intention),  and  owns  he  was  disappointed  ;  there 
was  plenty  of  space,  but  few  plants.  The  head  gardener  gave 
him  some  gossip,  tolling  him  amongst  other  things  that  Sir 
Thomas  meant  to  layout  £300  on  it  next  year.  They  had  just 
had  an  awkward  catastrophe,  for  he  writes,  "  I  saw  two  green- 
houses, but  the  greens  are  not  extraordinary,  since  one  of  tha 
roofs  being  made  a  receptacle  for  water,  overcharged  with 
weight  fell  down  and  made  a  great  destruction  amongst  the 
trees  and  pots."  No  doubt  it  would,  and  it  must  have  taught 
the  gardeners  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  store-np  rain  water 
on  a  roof.  Presumably  it  was  rain  water  that  caused  this 
accident,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  observant  habits  of  this  man 
that  he  also  notes  they  had  a  supply  of  water  brought  from  a 
distance  in  pipes,  which  he  saw  stored  in  small  ponds.  And 
JPepys  mentions  slightly  gardens  at  Hackney  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Drake  and  a  Mr.  Burke,  and  iu  the  latter  he  first  saw 
Oranges  grow. — C. 


COLOUR  OF  HYDRANGEA  FLOWERS. 

EEFEERiNa  to  the  observations  of  correspondents  on  this 
subject  I  may  state  that  here  (in  the  Isle  of  Man)  blue  is  the 
usual  colour  and  pink  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  this  state 
of  things  prevails  in  districts  quite  unaffected  by  the  action  of 
iron.  We  find  that  the  blooms  come  blue  in  various  kinds  of 
soil,  but  much  deeper  in  colour  and  with  greater  certainty  in 
turfy  soil.  The  plants  grow  iu  many  places  in  this  island  in 
wild  luxuriance,  growing  in  bushes  8  or  10  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  perfect  sheet  of  blue 
fljwera,  without  anything  whatever  being  done  to  protect  or 
assist  them. — A.  D.,  /.  of  Man. 

Living  in  a  neighbourhood  where  Hydrangeas  abound  arid 
flourish,  and  having  carefully  observed  them  both  here  and  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  for  some  years  past,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  colour  depends  more  on  the  action  of  light 
than  on  the  composition  of  the  soil.    The  plants  growing  under 
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trees  or  Bhaded  by  banks  or  walls  are  red  or  bine  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  the  san'a  rajs. 

Two  years  ago  I  cut  down  an  old  plant  which  was  surrounded 
with  Beech  saplings,  at  the  same  time  grubbiug  them  so  as 
to  give  the  plant  a  fresh  start.  It  is  now  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  5  in  height,  and  last  August  was  covered  with  red  flowers. 
Previously  to  the  saplings  being  cut  down  the  Hydrangea  flowers 
were  blue.  Other  blue  plants  growing  within  20  yards  of  the 
same  place,  but  shaded  by  trees,  were  still  blue  last  autumn. 
The  cut-down  plant  is  in  boggy  ground  by  the  margin  of  a  small 
stream,  and  the  soil  is  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but 
free  from  any  trace  of  iron.— A.  R.,  Stoke  Fleming,  S.  Devon. 


THE   MOBIL. 


This,  or  as  it  is  oftener  spelt.  Morel,  is  so  named  from  the 
French  for  it,  Murille,  which  is  derived  from  Mure,  the  Mul- 
berry, the  cap  of  this  Fungus  somewhat  resembling  that  fruit. 
The  specimens  sent  to  us  were  from  North  Lancashire ;  but 
we  have  been  requested  not  to  specify  the  locality  because,  as 
our  correopondeut  says,  "we  have  little  left  after  the  forays 
of  collectors." 

The  Moril  is  the  rarest  of  our  wholesome  fungi,  and  it  is  so 
little  known  that  wa  have  had  the  specimens  engraved — the 
iignres  being  half  the  size  of  the  examples  sent  to  us — and 
extract  the  following  from  our  volume  entitled  "  A  Selection 
of  the  E-ttable  Funguses  of  Great  Britiia." 


Fig.  10.5. 

"MoBCHELLA  EscuLENTA,  iiViu.  Edible  Morel.  0)Y?e)-,  Elvel- 
lacei.  Family,  Ascomycetes.  Synonymcs — Phallus  esculentus, 
Linn.  Fl.  Sueo.  1202.  Helvetia  esculenta.  Sow.  t.  57.  Morchella 
continua,  Tratt.  Fung.  Auat.  t.  6,  n.  11.  Jew's  Ears  in  York- 
shire. Pileus  hollow,  conical,  irregular,  folded,  pitted,  thin  and 
firm.  Stem  hollow,  but  more  or  less  solid  at  the  base,  smooth 
outside,  sometimes  chambered  or  perforated. 

"The  Edible  Morel  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size,  now 
appearing  oval,  now  bell-shaped,  now  all  on  one  side.  The 
flesh  is  ribbed  and  rutted,  and  the  pileus  looks  as  if  spread  over 
coarse  honeycomb,  only  the  hollows  are  very  irregular  in  form 
and  Bize,  which  never  occurs  in  the  geometrical  structure  of  the 
ingenious  bee."!.  The  colour  of  the  pileus  varies  from  grey  to 
greenish  brown.  It  is  found  in  April  and  May,  preferring  grassy 
places  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  the  raised  banks  of  streams 
in  hilly  countries. 

"From  the  complaint  that  Dr.  Badham  makes,  that  in  England 
this  Fungus  is  only  known  as  an  article  i^rocurable  at  the  Italian 
warehouses,  we  augur  that  he  has  not  been  brought  up  among 
the  thrifty  housewives  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  kitchens  of  that 
county,  at  any  rate  of  the  northern  and  western  divisions  of  it, 
a  string  of  Morels  pendant  from  the  ceiling  ia  as  familiar  an 
object  as  a  banch  of  Sage  twigs  or  bucdlts  of  Thyme  ;  and  the 
beads  cf  the  botjsehold  complain  of  the  cook's  neglect  if  she 
omits  the  Morel  flavour  in  certain  sauces.  As  children  we  knew 
the  plant  at  sight,  and  brought  it  home  whenever  we  encountered 
it  in  our  walks ;  and  the  poor  knew  it  also,  for  ever  and  anon 
the  women  who  gathered  Cowslips  for  the  wine-brewing  would 
briug  a  few  in  the  corner  of  their  basket,  and  plead  for  an  extra 
shilliog  for  the  'Jew's  Ear?,'  as  they  wore  pleased  to  call  the 
Morel. 

"In  Germany  the  excellence  of  the  Morel  was  well  appreci- 
ated, and,  finding  that  it  flourished  the  most  hixuiiintJy  on 
wood  ashf  B,  it  became  a  regular  system  to  burn  down  a  portion 
of  the  forest  annually  to  secure  a  crop  of  Morels.  This  cnstc  m 
was  stopped  by  an  edict  of  the  Government,  and  thus  legislation 
was  turned  against  the  Fungi. 

"  M.  Roqucs  gives  some  receipts  for  the  dressing  of  the  Morel, 
which  our  readers  may  fiud  serviceable  : — 

"1st.  Having  washed  and  cleansed  them  from  the  earth  which 
is  apt  to  collect  between  the  plants,  dry  thoroughly  in  a  napkin, 


and  put  them  into  a  sancepan  with  pepper,  salt,  and  parsley, 
adding  or  not  a  piece  of  ham  ;  stew  for  an  hour,  pouring  in  occa- 
sionally a  little  broth  to  prevent  burning.  When  sufficiently 
done,  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  serve  on 
buttered  toast. 

"2nd.  Morellcs  a  I'ltaliennc.—'H.a.ving  washed  and  dried, 
divide  them  across ;  put  them  on  the  fire  with  some  parsley, 
scallion,  chervil,  burnet,  tarragon,  chives,  a  little  salt,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  fine  oil.  Stew  till  the  juice  runs  out,  then  thicken 
with  a  little  flour ;  serve  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon. 

"  3rd.  Stuffed  Morels. — Choose  the  freshest  and  whitest  Morels, 
open  the  stalk  at  the  bottom,  wash  and  wipe  them  well,  fill  with 
veal  stufiing,  anchovy,  or  any  rich  farce  you  please,  securing 
the  ends,  and  dressing  between  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Serve  with 
a  sauce  like  the  last." 


NOVELTIES  IN   THE   ROYAL    GARDENS,   KEW. 

Aen'ebia  echioides  is  the  chief  plant  flowering  on  the  Rock- 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  yellow-flowered  mem- 
bers of  the  Boragineaj,  or  Borage-worts,  and  in  addition 
possesses  the  charm  of  extreme  rarity.  Scarcely  any  other 
alpine  could  be  mentioned  that  has  been  bo  long  in  cultivation, 
while  represented  during  the  time  by  so  few  individuals.  It 
was  Introduced  to  Kew  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years  ego, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time,  it  is  said,  has  been  only  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh.  Unfortunately  it  never  produced  good  seed,  and  no 
other  means  of  propagation  was  possible.  The  few  plants  now 
in  this  country  are  due  to  the  energy  ol  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  who 
always  desirous  of  obtaining  important  plants,  made  special 
efforts  to  obtain  this,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  in 
one  of  the  continental  nurseries.  In  the  garden  of  the  above 
gentleman  at  Baden-Baden  it  grows  luxuriantly,  while  in 
England,  though  always  pretty,  it  never  attains  the  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  of 
1848  there  is  an  excellent  portrait.  From  a  tuft  of  ovate- 
oblong  spreading  leaves  it  produces  several  leafy  stems,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  about  G  inches,  and  these  terminate  in  a  scor- 
pioid  spike  of  large  yellow  flowers.  Beneath  each  sinus  of 
the  corolla  many  flowers  have  a  deep  purple  spot,  and  these 
afford  the  plant  a  distinct  character.  In  diameter  the  corolla 
measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  between  funnel 
and  salver-shaped.  We  can  offer  no  hints  on  propagation,  as 
hitherto  it  has  produced  neither  seeds  nor  offsets.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  at  home  so  far  as  it  goes  planted  out  on  the  rook- 
work.  The  surmised  reason  of  its  restricted  growth  is  that 
some  necessary  constituent  of  the  soil  is  absent. 

There  are  some  other  good  plants  here  in  flower  that  do  not 
quite  come  under  the  title  of  our  notice.  Arenaria  balearioa 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular.  It  evinces  fitness  for  a  pur- 
pose to  which  few  plants  can  be  applied,  and  this  is  the  cover- 
ing of  rocks  with  a  thin  clothing  of  elegant  green,  such  that 
will  not  obscure  the  form  or  hide  the  most  diminutive  plant 
behind.  The  stems  of  this  Arenaria  are  very  fine,  forming 
an  intricate  mass,  and  the  leaves  are  extremely  email.  The 
white  star-like  flowers  are  just  now  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface. 

Houstonia  ca?rulea  is  among  the  smallest  of  choice  alpines, 
and  with  numerous  flowers  of  azure  blue,  is  in  fine  condition. 
Trillium  grandiflorum  presents  the  most  handsome  white 
flowers  that  can  now  be  gathered.  Other  effective  plants  are 
Androsaoe  Laggeri  and  the  annual  or  biennial  A.  lactiflora, 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  Dodecatheon  iotfgrifolium,  Piimula  cor- 
tusoides  amcena,  and  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  which  of  all 
the  species  seems  the  most  chaste  and  delicate. 

In  the  Economic  house  is  blooming  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
genus  Oxalis,  0.  mfgalorhizi.     It  is  known  as  Rhatany  Root. 

Caraguata  Z>ihoi  is  in  flower  in  the  stove.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Veitcb,  and  is  by  them  called  Tillandsia. 
The  foliage  of  a  fine  plant  is  very  handsome,  but  the  chief  at- 
traction rests  in  the  iuflorf  scence,  which  consists  of  a  dtnfe 
panicle  of  lemon-ycUow  flowers,  with  bracteoles  of  the  same 
colour.  These  and  the  persistent  sepals  retain  their  form  and 
beauty  of  colour  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  the  petals 
which  soon  fade  are  not  missed. 

Several  'curious  and  pretty  plants  are  to  be  fonnd  in  tho 
Orchid-house  porch.  Heterotropa  asaroides  is  extremely  rare 
and  curious.  With  leaves  like  Cyclamen,  it  has  nearly  globu- 
lar and  almost  black  fleshy  flowcre,  the  size  of  a  small  walnut. 
It  belongs  to  the  Aristolochiaocffi.  Ixia  crispa  has  very  re- 
markable and  pretty  foliage.  The  leaves  along  the  whole 
length  are  finely  undulated,   and  grow  from  ■"   to  perhaps 
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6  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  rose-ooloured,  but  rather 
email.  Scilla  natalensis  var.  sordida  is  distinct  from  the 
species  by  its  pnrple  leaves,  which  colour  is  very  decided  on 
the  under  side.  Oxalis  cernua  flore-pleno  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon, but  the  flowers  are  very  doable  and  ornamental. 

Choisya  ternata  is  a  noteworthy  shrub  flowering  in  the 
Temperate  Jiouse.  It  is  a  Mexican  member  of  the  Rutaceto, 
and  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  sheltered  situations.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  and  in  a  contemporary  recently  were 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Orange  blossom.  They  are  said 
also  to  be  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  trifoliate  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and  very 
handsome.  They  should  not  be  bruised,  as  their  smell  is 
disagreeable. 

The  last,  but  certainly  not  the  least  plant  we  have  to  mention, 
is  Fritillaria  recurva,  a  new  species  of  a  colour  closely  ap- 
proaching to  scarlet ;  indeed,  there  is  no  other  known  species 
of  the  same  tint.  After  being  open  for  a  time  the  flowers 
change  towards  orange  or  yellow.  They  are  narrowly  cim- 
panulate,  and  are  said  to  attain  a  depth  of  from  1  to  li  inch, 
but  in  this  case  Ihey  are  not  so  large,  probably  from  the  bulbs 
having  been  too  recently  received.  The  stem  reaches  a  height 
of  from  1  to  2  feet,  bearing  very  narrow  leaves  of  greyish 
green.  It  is  a  native  of  CUlifornia,  and  may  safely  be  oou- 
eidered  an  important  introduction. 


EARLY  WBITERS  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

No.  13. 
WILLI4JSI  BULLEYN. 

WiLLiAJt  BoLLEVN  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  divine,  and 
in  him  was  exemplified  the  advantage  of  the  two  professions 
being  combined.  Even  now  in  some  remote  districts  the 
villagers  are  indebted  solely  to  the  medicine  chest  of  their 
pastor,  administered  from  by  his  skill,  for  remedies  in  their 
sicknesses.  As  late  as  the  year  1780  Dr.  Gower  was  rector  of 
Chigwell,  and  practised  at  Chelmsford.  Much  more  desirable 
was  tuoh  a  combination  of  professions  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Bnlleyu  lived,  for  then  roads  were  bad  and  conveyances 
few. 

BuUeyn  was  a  very  superior  man ;  not  only  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  natural  sciences  as  then  known,  but  anxious 
to  publish  his  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  others,  wrote 
and  published  even  whilst  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  and 
rendered  even  the  dry  details  of  pharmacy  attractive  by  his 
jocular  style.  His  friend  Thomas  Newton  truly  depicted  his 
characteristics  in  these  lines— 

"  His  pleagant  pen,  hia  mery  mincle,  and  wit 

Did  most  men  ijlease — yea,  all  of  Jadgement  sonnd ; 
Tride  trath  hee  tolde,  and  nayle  on  head  hee  hit ; 
Examples  stoare  in  all  bis  bookea  are  found." 

We  have  admitted  him  into  our  portrait  gallery,  not  because 
he  wrote  on  practical  gardening,  for  not  a  paragraph  from  his 
pen  on  that  bubject  is  known  to  us,  but  because  he  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  its  being  more  generally  and  efliciently 
pursued  in  this  country.  He  had  travelled  in  Europe  and  he 
observed  what  horticulture  could  produce,  and  he  had  travelled 
over  England  and  Scotland  and  observed  what  horticulture  did 
not  there  produce,  yet  was  capable  of  producing. 

Between  the  years  1558  and  1585  lie  published  five  works, 
but  being  chiefly  on  medical  subjects,  the  only  one  we  are  en- 
titled to  particularise  appeared  in  1570,  and  has  this  copious 
title  :— 

"Bulleius  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  all  sicknesse,  soare- 
nesse,  and  woundes  that  do  dayly  assaulte  maukinde;  Which 
Bulsfarke  is  kept  with  Hilarius  the  gardener  and  Health  the 
phisicion,  with  the  Chirur;^iaa  to  helpe  the  wounded  souldiours. 
Gathered  and  practised  from  the  most  worthy  learned,  both 
olde  and  new :  to  the  great  comfort  of  mankiude,  by  William 
Bullein,  Doctor  of  Phisicke.     15(i'2." 

The  contents  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  Miroellus  asking 
for  information  and  Hilarius  imparting  it  in  reply.  The  first 
portion  of  the  volume,  "  On  Simples,"  relates  chiefly  to  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  and  their  mes.  The  author's  merry  effu- 
sions may  be  appreciated  from  the  following,  included  in  his 
notes  on  the  common  Eush  : — 

"  I  mystlfe  did  know  a  Rushe  growing  in  a  fen  side  by  Orforde 
i  I  Suffolke,  that  might  have  spent  three  hundred  markes  by 
the  jeare.  A  few  such  Rushes  be  better  than  many  greato 
trees  and  bushes.  There  sometyme  I  did  dwel  at  a  place  called 
Blaxall  near  to  that  Eushe,"  where,  he  says,  "  I  was  nero  kins- 
man to  the  chiefest  house  in  that  town." 


Blaxall  is  a  small  parish  within  four  miles  of  Wickham 
Market,  and  BuUeyn  was  instituted  its  rector  in  1550,  but  being 
a  protestant  he  resigned  the  living  when  Queen  Mary  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1553.  Soon  after  his  resignation  of  the  living 
of  Blaxall  he  settled  in  practice  as  a  physician  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  became  a  proprietor  with  Sir  Thomas  Hilton  in 
the  salt  works  near  Tinmouth  Castle.  On  the  death  of  Sir  T. 
Hilton  Dr.  Bulleyn  removed  to  London,  and  became  known  as 
a  skilful  physician  and  a  man  of  learning.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  about  the  year  15(J0.  A 
series  of  misfortunes  now  pursued  him,  but  were  met  by  him 
with  that  firmness  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  strength  of  mind  and  true  piety.  He  thus  records  them  : — 
"  This  country  was  Eomtime  the  land  of  a  worthy  knight, 
called  syr  Thomas,  the  Baron  of  Hylton,  to  whom  I  dedicated 
my  little  Booke  intituled  the  Gouernment  of  /i('a/(/i, promisyng 
in  the  same  Booke  to  set  forth  an  other  booke,  wherof  the 
copy  perished  with  my  Bookes,  in  shipwracke  :  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  to  have  reuiued  my  dead  book,  one  William 
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Fig.  106.— WilUam  Bulleyn. 

Hilton,  gentleman,  brother  to  the  sayd  syr  Thomas  Hilton, 
accused  me  of  no  lesse  cryme  than  of  most  cruel  murder  of 
his  owne  brother,  who  dyed  of  a  Feuer  (sent  ouely  of  God) 
among  his  owne  frends,  fynishing  his  lyfe  in  the  Christen 
fayth.  But  this  William  Hilton  caused  me  to  be  arrained 
before  that  noble  Prince,  the  Dakes  grace  of  Norftolke,  for  the 
same:  to  this  end,  to  haue  had  me  dyed  shamefully:  That 
with  the  conetous  Ahab  he  might  haue,  through  false  witnes 
and  periury,  obtayned  by  the  counsell  of  Jezabell,  a  Vint,yard, 
by  the  pryce  of  blood.  But  it  is  wiitten.  Testis  memhix  perihit, 
a  falee  witnes  shal  com  to  naught,  his  wicked  practise  was 
wisely  espyed,  his  folly  dcryded,  his  bloody  purpose  letted,  and 
fyuali\o  I  was  with  .tustics  dolinered.  Notwithstanding,  yet 
am  I  by  the  same  William  Hilton  stil  molested  and  troubled 
as  much  as  lyeth  in  him,  to  shorten  my  dayes  by  some  meancs 
or  accidente,  who  with  neither  lawful  pollioje,  nor  false  testi- 
mony, cold  be  tberto  accomplish  Lis  wicked  intent."  Whilst 
in  gaol  he  wioto  a  great  part  of  his  medical  works.  His  death 
occurred  .Tanuaiy  7tb,  1570. 

At  the  time  he  lived  our  gardening  was  neglected  and  under- 
valued ;  even  its  commonest  productions  were  so  dieeeteemed 
that  Henry  VIII. 's  last  Queen  sent  to  Holland  for  salading. 
In  excuse  for  this  inferiority  of  onr  garden  produce,  it  was  a 
conclusive  assumption  to  assert  that  our  climate  and  soil  were 
unfavourable  to  their  growth.    Against  this  unfounded  opinion 
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Dr.  Balleyn  stood  forward  the  patriotic,  and  we  may  add  the 
Bnccesefal  opponent;  for  aUhoagh  the  error  would  naturally 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  itself,  it  in  too  much  to  consider 
that  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  his  estimation  would  be  delivered 
without  effect.  From  this  period  our  practical  horticulture 
wa'"  more  attended  to,  and  with  its  improvement  the  embassies 
to  Holland  for  a  salad  cea'ted. 

His  "  Government  of  Health  "  is  a  dialogue  between  John 
and  Humfrey.  The  latter  often  replies  in  verse.  It  contains 
a  few  gardening  notes,  such  as,  "  There  is  a  kind  of  peares 
growing  in  the  city  of  Norwich  called  the  Blacke  friers  peare, 
very  delicious  and  pleasant."  Of  Applfs  he  knew  "  the  Cos- 
tard, the  Grene  Coate,  the  Pippen,  the  Qaeene,  and  so  farth." 
In  his  "  Eegiment  against  tbe  Pleurisy  "  he  gives  as  his  role 
of  life — "  Diat,  quiet  and  meriman,  and  where  verie  neede  is  to 
nse  phisickc,  and  not  for  every  trifle."  Balleyn  cured  Sir  W. 
Hilton's  wife  from  a  tympany  with  a  bread  madp  of  aniseed 
and  heibas ;  he  also  testified  for  the  same  "  disease  to  the 
virtues  of  Dittany  of  Crete,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  rocks 
of  Tynemouth."  This  probably  was  T.'pidium  latifolinm — 
Broad-leaved  Dittander — which  is  there  pleutiful.  Writing  of 
the  Daisy  he  says,  "  With  this  herb  BcUis  and  other  good 
medicines  I  did  recover  one  Bellisis  not  only  from  a  spice  of 
the  palsie,  but  also  from  a  fjuarten,  who  afterwards  sought 
divers  wayes  to  hav.'  murthered  me."  This  was  B.  Bellasis  of 
Jarrow,  Durham.  The  grave  in  which  Bulleyn  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  contains  also  the  remains  of  his  cleri- 
cal brother  Eichard,  and  of  Fox  the  martyrologist.  A  Latin 
inscription  commemorates  them  conjointly,  of  a  part  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  : — "  Under  this  sacred  stone  rest 
three  intermingled  bodies  of  William  Bullen, physician,  and  of 
his  brother  Eichard,  and  of  John  Fox;  which  three,  believe 
me,  were  in  learning  surpassingly  excellent,  and  equals  in 
piety.  William  Bullen  was  ever  ready  to  administer  medioine, 
equally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  wealthy." 


OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS-WOOD  SORREL. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Oxalis  stricta  to  our  collections  of 
plants,  said  to  have  been  in  1653,  what  additions  have  been 
made  1  JIany  of  them,  I  fear,  are  only  known  to  exist  on  paper. 
To  how  many  countries  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
choicest  border  flowers  1  Though  numerous,  the  Oxalis  family 
is  far  in  the  background  as  regards  being  known  and  seen 
in  cultivation,  or  shall  I  say  less  oared  for  now  than  formerly  ? 
And  again  we  may  come  across  a  kind  or  two  that  will  live 
in  spite  of  being  neglected.  In  some  of  our  old  establishments 
these  plants  used  to  be  oared  for,  but  with  the  old-fashioned 
gardener  the  old-fashioned  plants  too  have  passed  away.  It 
would  require  a  more  expert  pen  than  mine  to  tell  of  all  the 
merits  of  this  charming  race  of  plants ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  my  youthful  days  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  tend 
Oxalis  Boweana  as  a  stove  plant,  and  was  well  repaid  by  its 
profusion  of  lovely  flowers  on  a  sunny  morning  in  spring,  but 
this  plant  of  late  years  has  done  us  service  as  a  border  flower, 
and  in  favourable  places  will  stand  our  winters ;  but  the  safest 
plan  is  to  lift  the  plants  in  autumn,  pot  them  in  spring,  and 
plant  them  out  at  leisure.  They  should  be  carefully  dried 
and  kept  in  sand  in  a  cool  dry  place  free  from  frost.  This 
will  apply  to  the  bulbous  kinds.  They  succeed  well  in  a 
sandy  loam  with  well-decomposed  dung  or  vegetable  matter. 
Preferring  a  moist  but  not  wet  situation,  they  should  be 
provided  with  thorough  drainage,  yet  be  watered  when  re- 
quired. 

I  think  that  Oxalis  acetosella  points  in  the  above  direction, 
hiding  itself  in  the  shade  and  moist  hedgebanks.  Oxalis 
floribunda  is  a  most  desirable  kind.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  a  most  profuse-blooming  kind,  its  beautiful  pink  flowers 
claim  for  it  a  first  place  in  our  estimation.  In  lines  or  patches 
this  is  a  very  effective  plant,  so  are  many  of  the  other  kinds. 
They  make  a  grand  display  on  the  rockery.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  far  more  extensive  cultivation  than  they  are  at  present 
receiving.  Perhaps  the  best-knowu  plant  in  this  family  is 
Oxalis  tropojoloides  rubra,  which  does  us  good  service  in  the 
bedding  department.  I  cannot  dispense  with  it  where  dwarf 
plants  with  bronzy  foliage  are  required. 

These  notes  are  submitted  as  supplementary  to  the  remarks 
on  this  family  of  plants  which  appeared  on  page  325. — Veritas. 


chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society— viz.,  Edward  Bright,  Miss  E.  Campbell,  Eaginald  J. 
Cocks,  Arthur  Bake  Coleridge,  and  tha  Tiverton  Horticultural 
Society.  Charles  May,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Bjckett,  E^q.,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  was  elected  as  a  bond-ride  gardener  paying  10s.  6d. 
per  annum.  

NOTES  ON  VILLA,  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

As  the  season  ia  advancing  activity  in  every  department  must 
now  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  nothing  must  be  r.eglected  for 
the  want  of  a  few  hours'  extra  work.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
all  crops  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  must  be  either  hoed 
and  earthed-up  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  plants  of  Onions, 
Tarnips,  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  and  other  crops  must  be  thinned 
out  in  time,  as  by  that  the  crops  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  grow  oat  than  if  they  were  left  to  crowd  each  other,  as  is 
lifien  the  caee.  WitnebS  the  effect  upon  a  crop  of  OuioDS 
if  left  too  long  without  thinnins;.  If  luft  too  long  it  is  impos- 
sible to  perform  tbe  ttjinning  without  injary  to  thofe  remaitiing. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  other  crops  in  proportion 
to  their  habits  of  growth.  Hasten  on  the  early  Cabbages  by 
planting  them  out  at  once,  and  the  plants  frnm  the  earliest 
sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  must  be  pricked  out  forthaith. 

Chicory,  so  useful  for  t-alads  by  forcing  in  wiuter,  must  be 
sown  at  once  on  rich  ground.  No  doubt  many  will  be  trying 
the  Witloof  this  season,  a  very  vigorous  and  prodnoiive  kind 
of  Chicory  lately  bro  ght  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  approved  of  by  them.  Make 
another  Bowiog  of  Turnips,  Peas,  and  Beans,  and  bow  the  main 
crop  of  Scarlet  Runners.  This  vegetable  is  made  the  most  of 
about  London  and  other  large  towns,  for  nearly  every  piece  of 
wall  which  can  be  made  available  is  covered  during  the  summer 
with  Scarlet  Runners,  which  are  both  ornamental  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Advance  as  much  as  possible  the  crop  of  Celery  by  having 
the  plants  pricked  out  on  a  shady  border,  and  in  the  meantime 
dig  all  tbe  trenches  out  and  let  the  space  between  them  be 
utilised  fur  some  early-maturing  crop. 

In  the  flower  garden  let  the  beds  be  finally  prepared  for  tbe 
plants,  and  put  out  all  half-hardy  plants  for  edgings  ;  and  if  the 
plan  of  planting  has  been  decided  upon,  such  plants  as  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  Gazaniae,  Calceolaria,  Lavender  Cotton, 
Pansies,  and  many  other  plants  usually  grown  for  summer  decora- 
tion may  be  planted  at  once,  leaving  the  general  bedding-out  for 
a  week  or  two  longer  until  the  weather  is  more  settled  and  warm 
nights  come  on.  In  the  mixed  border  many  plants  may  be  now 
put  out  among  and  to  succeed  the  spring  flowers  that  are  now 
in  bloom,  more  especially  if  the  borders  are  sheltered.  Put 
stakes  to  Sweet  Peas  and  other  tall-growing  plants  in  these 
borders.  It  enhances  the  pleasure  of  those  places  where  every- 
thing is  kept  trained  and  tidy  instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall 
about. 

In  the  rock  garden  where  Alpines  are  growing  and  flowering, 
see  that  they  are  not  overgrowing  each  other,  or  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Here,  too,  no  doubt  there  are 
places  which  may  be  fiUed-up  with  plants  that  wiU  flower  later 
on.  In  the  hardy  fernery  it  will  be  best  to  put  a  stick  to  each 
of  the  delicate  and  more  tender  plants  as  they  spring  up,  so 
that  they  may  be  looked  to,  and  not  be  buried  by  the  coarse- 
growing  sorts.    Many  are  annually  lost  in  this  way. 

In  the  greenhouse  there  will  now  be  a  little  more  to  look  to. 
For  instance.  Heaths  and  Epaorises  that  are  making  growth  after 
being  cut  back  may  now  be  potted,  and  for  a  time  kept  slightly 
shaded  and  warmer,  though  not  by  any  means  in  strong  heat. 
They  require  to  be  potted  firmly  on  account  of  the  fine  nature 
of  their  roots.  Take  care  that  before  potting  is  done  that  they 
are  not  wanting  water,  as  if  so  when  they  are  turned  out  half 
of  the  roots  will  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  plant 
become  injured.  Azaleas  out  of  bloom  may,  if  commencing 
growing,  be  potted.  These  like  firm  potting  and  to  be  freely 
syringed  daily  in  a  little  heat— sun  heat  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
house  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Deutzias  and  other 
plants  that  have  ceased  flowering  may  also  be  potted  if  neces- 
sary.  A  close  frame  for  a  time  does  them  no  harm,  though  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
plants  having  been  forced  into  bloom,  and  are  probably  intended 
to  be  forced  again,  t'uat  the  frame  is  recommended. 

Attend  well  to  young  Fuchsias  intended  for  autumn  decora- 
tion, likewise  to  ."Vchimenes,  Gesneras,  Balsams,  and  ChryEan- 
themums,  and  any  other  plants  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
— TH0MA3  Record. 


BoYAL  HoRTicuLiDBAL  SooiETY. — At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  May  3id,  Lord  Alfred  S,  Churchill  in  the 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

The  largest  proportion  of  our  fruit  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden 
are  pyramids  and  dwarf  bushes.  It  was  necessary  to  go  over 
all  the  Cherry  trees  last  season  to  cut  out  many  of  the  branches 
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with  a  saw  close  to  the  main  stem  owing  to  the  branches  be- 
oominf;  too  crowded.  The  result  of  this  was  that  last  year  the 
crop  of  fruit  was  heavy  in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality. 
PreviouBly  neither  light  nor  air  coald  penetrate  to  the  centres 
of  the  trees,  and  only  the  fruit  that  hung  on  the  outer  branches 
coloured  well  or  was  of  good  flavour.  Other  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
require  timilar  treatment,  and  we  do  a  little  thinning-out  almost 
every  season  both  upon  bush  and  pyramid  trees. 

In  oar  light  gravelly  soil  Apple  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
canker,  and  the  worst  are  Eibston  Pippin  and  Wellington  or 
Dumelow'a  Seedling.  The  first  one  is  of  the  most  favourite 
dessert  sorts,  and  the  other  is  almost  unsurpassed  for  late  use 
in  the  kitchen.  We  are  still  using  it  plump  and  fresh.  The 
most  evident  reason  for  the  trees  becoming  cankered  is  the  roots 
getting  down  to  unsuitable  subsoil.  We  find  at  least  that  to  lift 
the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  to  work-in  fresh  loam  amongst 
them,  prevents  the  canker  from  spreading. 

The  trees  have  been  examined  in  order  to  destroy  maggots 
and  caterpillars  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence.  A  very 
small  maggot  similar  to  that  which  eats  the  Rose  in  a  bud 
state  has  been  found  in  the  unopened  bunches  of  Apple  blossoms. 
One  specimen  destroys  many  blossoms  in  a  bud  state.  The 
maggots  have  been  destroyed  by  hand-picking. 

Our  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  finer  sorts  of  Pears,  Plums,  &c., 
are  cultivated  in  the  orchard  house,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
us  advising  as  to  wall  treatment.  The  trees  now  require  con- 
stant attention  as  to  disbudding  and  thinning-out  the  fruit. 
Some  sorts  have  not  only  a  greater  tendency  to  drop  their  fruit, 
but  are  shyer  bearers  than  others.  Some  of  the  most  free-bear- 
ing Peaches  are  Early  York,  Royal  George,  Grosee  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Galande,  and  Prince  of  Wales  ;  of  Nectarines,  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria.  We 
continue  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  amongst  trees  and  bashes. 

OKCHAKD   HOUSE, 

All  the  trees  have  now  passed  the  blossoming  period,  and 
there  is  a  remarkably  good  set  of  all  the  varieties.  Now  that 
this  stage  is  reached  the  garden  engine  is  kept  at  work  daily. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  receive  the  greatest  share  of  attention. 
The  growing  shoots  have  not  yet  been  stopped,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  them.  By  this  plan  short-jointed  young  wood  is 
produced,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  causes  the  trees  to  be  more 
compact  than  they  would  be  if  the  young  wood  was  allowed  its 
own  way.  The  fruit  is  also  being  thinned  out,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  make  many  thinnings  of  it,  as  in  a  ten-years  experience 
and  the  culture  of  scores  of  trees  there  has  been  no  trouble 
whatever  with  the  fruit  dropping  off. 

Strawberries  on  the  shelves  have  been  allowed  plenty  of  space 
by  the  thinnings  being  removed  to  other  houses.  The  plants 
are  now  showing  bloom,  and  in  working  the  garden  engine  care 
is  taken  not  to  dash  the  water  against  the  flowers  with  force. 
When  the  blossoms  are  set  sticks  are  placed  to  the  trusses  to 
hold  the  fruit  up  above  the  foliage.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to 
syringe  the  plants  well  underneath  the  leaves  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  red  spider. 

Figs  in  Pots. — These  are  now  making  very  rapid  growth,  and 
it  must  be  encouraged  by  frequent  waterings  with  weak  mannre 
water,  or  the  pots  may  be  surface-dressed  with  some  very  rich 
soil — say  equal  quantities  of  loam  and  rotted  maniue,  with  some 
pounded  charcoal  mixed  with  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  fresh  rootlets  are  formed  in  this  dressing, 
and  the  rapid  effect  it  has  upon  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Our 
Fig  trees  are  daily  syringed,  and  although  the  pots  require 
liberal  waterings  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  it.  Some  gardeners 
do  not  approve  of  syringing  their  Fig  trees,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  keep  off  or  destroy  red  spider,  and  the 
health  of  the  trees  is  improved  by  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  Fig 
trees  in  pots  being  overgrown,  unless  the  variety  should  be  a 
shy  bearer  and  of  a  very  robust  growth.  It  is  easy  to  check  this 
over-luxuriance  by  withholding  water  and  omitting  the  surface- 
dressing. 

VINEBIES. 

Late  houses  that  have  had  but  little  or  no  artificial  heat  to 
start  the  Vines  now  require  considerable  attention,  as  the  young 
growths  are  making  very  rapid  progress,  and  now  is  the  lime  to 
see  that  they  are  carefully  and  regularly  distributed  over  the 
trellis  to  which  the  Vines  are  trained ;  and  this  operation  requires 
much  care,  as  the  succulent  shoots  are  so  easily  snapped  either 
in  the  tying  down  or  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  They  must  be 
bent  down  a  little  at  a  time  until  they  are  in  the  right  position. 
Many  amateurs,  and  others  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  culture  of  Vines,  are  apt  to  tie  down  too  many  shoots, 
thinkin?  no  doubt  that  the  more  wood  they  allow  the  Vines  to 
mature  the  more  bunches  they  will  have ;  but  no  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  this,  as  if  the  house  is  crowded  with  leaves 
and  growths  none  of  them  can  be  well  ripened.  All  our  Vines 
are  trained  on  the  close-spur  system,  except  Cacon  HaU  Muscat, 
Golden  Champion,  and  Gros  Guillaume  (Barbarossa) ;  of  these 
three  or  four  good  eyes  are  left  at  each  spur  when  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  and  the  old  rods  are  replaced  with  young  canes  at  more 
frequent  intervals  than  ia  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  sorts  as 


Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Royal  Ascot. 

At  Loxford  Hall  there  are  Vine  rods  of  ages  varying  from  ona 
to  ten  years  or  more,  but  when  the  rods  become  aged  and  have 
been  spurred-in  nearly  ten  years  the  bunches  produced  are  very 
small,  the  best  fruit  being  invariably  cut  from  the  young  canes, 
one  or  two  being  trained-up  annually  to  replace  the  older  rods. 

In  the  early  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  houses  the  fruit 
is  swelling  oil  and  colouring  remarkably  well.  A  little  water 
sprinkled  on  the  paths  and  surface  of  the  borders  is  all  that  is 
required  at  this  time  and  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A  little  air  is 
admitted  at  both  front  and  back  of  the  houses  night  and  day, 
air  being  admitted  very  freely  by  day  when  the  weather  is 
warm. 

GREENHOUSK    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

As  the  earlier-flowered  plants  are  being  removed,  hardwooded 
and  other  plants  are  taking  their  place.  Cinerarias  will  continue 
in  beauty  for  at  least  three  weeks  yet ;  but  the  flowers  that 
begin  to  fade  are  removed  at  once.  Seedlings  for  next  year 
have  been  pricked  out,  about  ten  or  a  dozen  plants  in  5-inch 
pots.  We  use  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little 
sand  to  keep  the  material  open.  Azaleas  are  late  this  year; 
but  the  earliest  of  those  that  have  not  been  forced  will  be  in 
flower  as  soon  as  the  Cinerarias  are  removed.  They  are  free 
from  thrips  and  red  spider.  If  they  were  not  we  should  dip 
the  small  plants  in  soapy  water  in  which  a  little  tobacco  liquor 
had  been  mixed.  Thrips  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  smoke,  but  this  does  not  touch  the  spider. 

Forced  Roses  are  most  beautiful  objects  at  this  time,  and  but 
little  forcing  is  required  to  have  them.  They  must  be  free 
from  green  fly  before  the  flowers  open.  The  bad  worm  is  also 
a  troublesome  pest. 

Pimeleas  are  very  attractive  plants,  and  the  flowers  are  useful 
for  catting.  The  flowers  of  P.  spectabilis  are  just  now  opening. 
The  plant  has  been  kept  in  a  rather  warmer  temperature  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  well  shown  at  the  London 
exhibitions  recently.  The  plant  does  not  Uke  a  draught  of  cold 
air,  and  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider.  When 
the  plant  is  making  its  growth  it  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  syringed,  and  the  syringe  must  also  be  freely  used  if  neces- 
sary up  to  the  time  the  flower  trasses  open.  To  grow  this  and 
other  plants  that  require  a  warmer  position  than  the  ordinary 
greenhouse,  the  end  of  the  house  nearest  the  stokehole  is  kept 
closer,  and  the  temperature  usually  ranges  about  5^  higher  at 
night.  In  this  position  the  North  American  Cypripediums 
grow  and  flower  freely.  G.  spectabile  has  been  really  splendid 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  plants  continue  to  increase  in  strength 
and  produce  more  flowers  annually.  Gloichenias  also  do  well, 
and  in  a  close  case  the  Filmy  Ferns  luxuriate.  The  glass  over 
this  part  is  shaded  closer  than  the  other  part  where  Pelargo- 
niums and  other  plants  of  that  description  are  making  their 
growth. 

Hovea  Celsii  is  also  in  full  beauty;  but  that  is  quite  a  green- 
house plant,  and  requires  plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  must  be  care- 
fully supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  over-watering  causing 
much  injury.  Pleroma  elegans  and  Statice  Holfordii  are  reaUy 
fine  plants,  and  they  seem  to  flower  more  strongly  and  are  ia 
better  health  if  they  are  placed  in  a  night  temperature  of  55° 
with  a  rather  close  moist  atmosphere.  In  hot  dry  weather  stage 
and  other  Pelargoniums,  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  wIU 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secbetaeies  will  oblige  ua  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Westminster  Aquarium.      May  16th  and  17th,  Maj  80th  and  Slsfc,  July 

5th  and  6th. 
Crystal  Paxace.    Flower,  Mny  19th  and  20th.    Rose,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TrrERTON.    May  24th  and  25th.     Mesirs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills  Hon.  Sees. 
Dnbercliff.    May  SUt.     Mr.  T.  H.  Clough,  Hon.  Sec. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bmce  Findlay, 

Koyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    Jane  5th,  and  Angast  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuldge, 

89,  York  Street,  Sec. 
South  Essex  (Leyion?).    Jane  13th.    Mr.  G.   E.    Cos,    Wihnot   Boad, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Ipswich.— June  15th,  Jaly  6th,  and  September  17th.     Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffries,  Henley  Road,  Ipswich. 
Edinburgh  (Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N. M.  WelBh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Boses).     Jane  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Boolistow,  Maid* 

stone  Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  21et  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Eoses).    Jane  23rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Reigate  (Roses).    June  2ith.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Burton.upon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29th,  and  80th.     Mr.  James  Blrkbeclc,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    Jane  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
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"West  of  England  (HEBEFoax)).    Roses.    June  29th.    Her.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 

CredeDhill,  Sec. 
Frome  iRosesl.    JuDfi  29th.    Mr.  A.K.  Baily  Hon.  See. 
"WisBEACH  (Rope-J).     June  29th.    Mr  C  Parker.  Hon  Sec. 
ToRB^Y.    June  29th  and  aoth.    Mr.  W.  F.  TnckerCaft.BraddonTor.HoD.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Roees).    Jtine  30th.    Mr.  C.R.  Ridley,  115.  Aldate's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham  (Roses).    July  let.    Rev.  A.  Chealea  aud  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Marsden,    July  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Caledhnian  Horticultural  Society.  July  6th  and  September  13th. 
OuNDLE.     July  5th.     Mr.  Alfred  Kidci.  Sec. 
SouTHPoRT.    July  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 
Newark  (Roues).     July  6th.     Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Alexandra  Palace.    Roses,  July  7th  and  8th. 
Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  R.  Dean, 

Eikling.  Sec. 
Helensbdboh  (Roses),    July  12th  and  ISth.    Mr.  J.  MitcheU.  Sec. 
"Wimbledon.  July  12: hand  13th,  Mr.  P.  Appleby, 5, Linden  Cottages, Hon. Sec, 
Kxlmarnock.    Riises,  Jul?  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith.  11,  King  Street.  Sec. 
Tonbridge.     July  I9th.     Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
"Wrexham.    July  25th.     Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hou,  Sec, 
Headingley.    July  26th  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Borleywood,  Head- 

inj^ley,  Leeis,  Sec. 
Bbighouse.    July  29th.    Messrs.  C.  Jeesop  &  E.  Rawnsley.  Hon.  SecB. 
KiLSBY  (Flowers).     August  Ist.     Mr.  C.  E.  Bracebridge,  Sec. 
Heworth  (Hor'it!uUural|.    August  2nd.    Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe.  Hon.  Sec. 
Kawtenstall  (Rosendale).  August  4th  and  5th     Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec. 
Tadnton    Deane,     August   10th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Filey.    August  Hth.    Hon-  Sec,  Mr.  Waltfr  Fisher. 

Clav  Cross.  August  15th.   Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Clay  CrosB,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
■Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.     August  16th  and  i7th.    Mr.  W.  Troughtun,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shhewsbury.     August  I6th  and  17tb.    Adnite  &  Nauntou,  Hon.  Sees. 
MiRFiELD  HoRTictLTURAL.    August  19th.    Mr.  Gcorgs  Senior  and  Mr,  John 

Hushforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  22nd.    Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Sec. 
Eamsgate  (Isle  op  ThanetJ,    August  23rd.    Mr.  R.  R.  Schartan,  Broad- 
stairs,  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  B.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
MoNThosE.     September  Ist  and  2nd.     Mr.  Ales.  Burnett,  2,  High  Street,  Sec. 
Dundee  ilnteruatioDal).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26.  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 
Glasgow.    September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilh.  Dougholl,  167,  Canning 

Street,  Sec. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Megsrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co,,  129,  High  Holborn,  London.— 
Catalogue  of  Flayiia  and  Garden  Hequisites. 

Mesers.  Thomas  Bunyard  &  Sons,  The  Nursery,  Maidstone. — 
Catalogve  of  Bedding  Plants,  Boses,  Clirnberft,  d-c. 

Messrs.  Francis  &  ArthurDickson  &  Sons,  "  Upton  "  Nurseries, 
Chester. — List  of  Florists*  Flowers,  Bedding  FlantSj  d-c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '*  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "The  Pablieher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  queetiona 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (Pa/cr).— You  cannot  have  a  better  companion  than  "  The  Sports- 
man's, Tourist's,  and  General  Time  Tables,  and  Guide  to  Scotland." 

Pink  Azalea  (3/.  B.). — We  cannot  name  varieties.  Why  not  propagate 
from  your  old  plant  ? 

Rock  Plants  (Bierlcy). — Whether  in  the  nnrserymen'a  catalogues  or  not, 
write  for  the  plants  ;   any  nurseryman  could  procure  them  for  you. 

DEt'OBMED  Cucumbers  {Dot).— The  heat  of  the  bed  has  been  irregular 
and  suddenly  declined.  This  has  checked  growth  and  induced  mildew. 
Attend  to  the  sugeestinni  we  made  before,  which  are  still  more  needed,  the 
■winds  and  the  nights  are  so  unseasonably  cold. 

Trdffles. — We  are  eaid  to  have  Truffles  in  our  clays.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  te  1  me  the  way  to  find  them,  and  the  proper  season  ? — R.  H. 

Abnormal  Polyanthcs  {BrhtoUan).—l'i  is  not  usual  of  course,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  calyx  so  as  to  be  leafy  ia  a  transfurmation  ta  which  moat 
flonera  ate  liable. 

Phormium  tenax  (J.  3f.).— It  is  not  nnusnal  for  it  to  flower  in  England, 
r  Watercresses  in  a  Border  (G.  G.).— Plant  slips  in  September  in  a  moist 
Bhady  border,  and  tbe  only  cultivation  nepeasary  is  to  dig  the  eaith  fioe,  to 
draw  a  s'ight  trench  with  a  hoe,  to  fill  this  with  wattr  until  it  becomes  a 
mud.  to  covRr  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  drift  sand,  and  then  to  stick  in  the 
Blips  about  6  inches  apart,  watering  them  until  established.  The  sand  keeps 
tbe  plants  clean.  They  will  be  ready  for  gathering  from  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  invariably  cut,  and  not  picked.  They  are  not  to 
mild-flavoured  as  those  grown  in  water,  tiut  then  they  are  free  from  aquatic 
insects,  &c. 

Polyanthds  Grub  (J.  P.).— We  could  detect  no  grub.  The  specimen  was 
dried- up. 

Daniels'  King  of  the  Broccoli.— Mr.  J.  Erayn  writes  to  ns  that  this  ia 


one  of  the  best  late  kinds;  the  heads  are  white,  Arm,  and  close,  and  very  well 
protected. 

Cyclamen  after  Flowering  [Qeraniuvi  Cottage). — The  plants  will  be 
quite  safe  lu  the  frame  for  tbe  next  six  weeks,  or  until  the  middle  of  June, 
when  we  should  plant  them  out  in  an  open  situation  in  tbe  garden,  and  in 
the  autumn  take  them  up  aud  pot  them  in  turfy  loam  with  a  th^rd  of  leaf  aoil 
added  and  intermixed,  removing  most  of  the  old  poll  prior  to  pntting,  drain- 
ing the  pots  liberally,  aud  after  potiing  placing  them  in  the  Irame  on  aehea 
and  keeping  the  suil  mr>ist,  shading  from  bright  sun  until  established. 
Admit  air  moderately,  and  keep  the  plants  safe  fc'>m  frost.  They  will  in  all 
probability  flower  as  well  in  the  coming  winter  and  bpring  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past  season. 

Plant  Leaves  Scorched  (R.  W.  C).— The  leaves  pent  are  those  we 
think  of  Spirffia  japonica,  which  are  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  fumes 
of  an  ill-constructed  flue,  and  equally  no  of  t'jb*cco  smoke.  Either  there  has 
beea  an  escape  of  smoke  from  the  flue  or  the  house  has  been  fumigated  with 
tobacco,  which  ha'^  so  frequently  scorched  the  leaves  of  this  plant  that  we 
now  always  remove  the  plants  before  fumigation,  not  returning  them  to  the 
house  until  the  following  morning,  and  since  we  practised  this  have  been  well 
repaid  the  trouble.  If  the  house  has  not  been  fumigated  see  that  the  flue  is 
fcmoke-tight. 

Walndt  Trees  Bleeding  (Mrs.  Grounds).— We  fear  it  will  hardly  be 
practicable  to  dry  the  wound,  but  we  should  nevertheless  endeavour  to  dry  it. 
The  branch  we  presume  has  been  sawn  off  eo  as  to  remove  any  rapgedness  or 
eplint'-r  by  a  traosverae  cut,  and  ta  this  apply  red-hot  irons,  which  will  char 
end  close  the  pores  ot  the  wood ;  and  when  dry,  if  you  can  succeed  in  drying 
the  wound,  apply  patent  knotting,  as  used  by  painters,  giving  two  or  three 
coats. 

Lobelia  Culture  (Eejiihcorth), — If  your  plants  of  the  scarlet  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria  are  now  strong,  say  if  the  foliage  ia  3  inches  in  length,  they 
will  make  a  display  in  the  autumn.  The  soil  for  these  plants  cannot  he 
too  rich  and  deep,  and  the  plants  must  have  untimited  supplies  of  water 
throughout  the  season.  If  your  plants  are  very  small  plant  them  in  a  nursery 
bed  for  this  season,  potting  them  in  tbe  autumn,  and  yon  will  have  a  fine 
stock  of  vigorous  plants  for  the  spring  of  1877. 

Grapes  Spotted  and  Shanked  (A  Gardener). — The  roots  do  not  supply 
sufficient  sap.  Water  copiously,  and  give  manure  water  once  a-week.  Cut 
out  all  the  diseased  berries.  Perhaps  you  have  too  many  bunches  on  the 
Vine. 

CoNVOLvuLi  ON  STANDARD  RosES  (Suttou), — They  wUl  not  injure  the  Roses 
if  only  allowed  to  entwioe  the  stems;  but  their  roots  would  rob  those  of  the 
Roses  unless  the  Cunvolvuli  were  grown  in  pots.  Urine  is  too  stimulating  as 
a  manure ;  pour  it  over  garden  refuse,  and  use  the  compost  when  decayed. 

Skeetlegs  (D.  D.). — This  ia  the  local  name  about  Ashford  in  Kent  for 
the  Orchids.  It  may  be  derived  from  two  Anglo-Saxon  words — Sceatha,  a 
robber,  and  lag,  a  special  district. 

PaoNiNG  MariIchal  Niel  Rose  (F.  T.  P.I.— We  have  fonnd  the  best 
practice  in  pruning  this  fiuc  Rose  under  glas?  to  be  the  removal  immediately 
after  flowering  of  the  principal  shoots  whiuh  have  produced  the  flowers,  being 
careful  to  cut  to  a  poiut  from  whence  healthy  shoots  are  issumg.  These 
youDg  shoots  are  trained  thinly,  and  are  not  t*tupped  or  pruned  either  during 
summer  or  winter,  except  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Cut  out  all  the  old 
wood  you  can,  farnif.biogthe  space  with  new  growths.  Afford  plenty  of  water 
to  the  roots— liquid  manure  if  needful — and  yuu  will  have  a  "  golden  harvest " 
next  year.  This  Rose  does  not  produce  its  flowers  nearly  so  freely  or  so  fine 
from  Bpura  on  the  old  wood  as  from  the  eyes  of  youn^  shoots.  Shoots  pro- 
duced even  as  late  as  September  flower  freely  the  following  spring.  With 
liberal  treatment  your  plant  will  produce  shoots  from  6  to  20  feet  in  length 
during  the  fteasou.  Let  thia  be  your  aim — young  wood,  but  do  not  permit 
any  overcrowding  of  the  shoots  and  foliage. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  L.). — tJvedale's  St.  Germain.  (Miss  ^.).— Northern 
Greening. 

Names  of  Plants  (^^Tner;.— Staphylea  pinnata,  or  Bladder  Nut. 

POTJLTEY,    BEE,    AISTD    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


JUDGES. 

We  little  thought  when  we  wrote  last  week  on  poultry  olnbe, 
and  mentioned  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  who  would  make 
good  judges,  that  we  should  so  soon  beask^dfrom  several  dif- 
ferent quarters  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  shows  undoubtedly 
that  there  is  a  want  in  the  faLcy  for  fresh  judging  blood,  and 
perhaps  that  some  are  far  from  satisfied  with  present  arrange- 
ments. This  latter  matter,  however,  we  will  not  go  into,  as 
dissatisfied  exhibitors  and  people  who  think  themselves  wronged 
must  make  their  own  complaints  aud  themselves  show  up  their 
own  private  grievances.  We  feel,  however,  that  I  here  is  a  great 
need  just  now  for  competent  men  aa  judges,  not  because  we  do 
not  think  the  gentlemen  who  now  perform  these  arduous  duties 
are  in  every  way  as  good  adjudicators  as  formerly,  but  because 
they  are  themselves  in  number  quite  insufficient  for  the  many 
exhibitions  which  will  soon  again  be  held  in  nearly  every 
county.  Sometimes  there  are  a  dozen  shows  or  more  in  a 
week,  and  this  often  necessitates  a  judge  nearly  living  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  and  rushing  about  all  over  the  country.  Often, 
too,  then  the  work  which  should  take  several  hours  is  hurried 
over  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  catch  some  train  and  to  be  at 
another  exhibition  in  due  time. 

About  our  present  judges  we  will  say  nothing.  They  are 
mostly  men  who  are  so  well  known  that  we  can  say  nothing 
new  of  them.  We  have  ourselves  won  prizes  with  nearly  every 
one  of  them,  and  so  we  do  not  feel  aggrieved,  and  many  of  them 
are  standing  dishes,  and  it  it  were  possible  we  should  not  mind 
seeing  them  on  most  occasions,  hut  it  is  not  possible,  and  that 
again  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  new  judges. 
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The  great  diiBcaUy,  the  very  great  diiEoulty,  is,  of  course,  to 
find  persons  who  arc  good  all  round.  There  are  so  few  who 
really  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  all  breeds.  They  may  think 
they  have,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  the  standard  of  some 
breed  is  found  wanting.  We  know  we  should  feel  very  loth 
ourselves  to  be  put  down  to  award  the  prizes  in  some  of 
onr  most  f^f-hionable  breeds.  There  are  two  great  dilSculties 
which  to  a  very  great  extent  keep  many  fanciers  from  ever 
attempting  to  judge  a  show.  They  are — first,  the  continual  dif- 
ference of  style  which  some  of  the  great  judges  and  breeders 
go  in  for;  and  secondly,  the  knowledge  that  a  mistake  will 
never  be  forgotten  when  oueo  made  by  a  new  hand.  No  allow- 
ance, they  think,  will  be  made,  and  so  gentlemen  who  would 
Boon  make  good  judges  are  quite  kept  in  the  background. 
Beally  we  do  not  wonder,  for  never  shall  we  forget  the  disgrace- 
ful proceedinss  which  followed  an  award  made  last  autumn  at 
one  of  our  greatest  shows,  and  in  this  case  it  was  made  by  an 
old  aud  experienced  judge  ;  but  the  disappointed  exhibitors  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  award  was  wrong,  and  not  only  every 
word  was  said  against  the  judge  who  made  the  award  which 
could  be  said,  but  also  against  the  owner  of  the  birds  which 
won,  who  himself  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the  judge.  Any- 
one who  heard  what  was  said  then  would  certainly  think  twice 
before  he  undertook  to  judge  a  show. 

The  first  of  the  difficuliies  we  mentioned  is  a  serious  one,  for 
some  years  in  Brahmas  or  Cochins  markings  may  carry  all 
before  them,  the  next  year  perhaps  leg-feathering,  and  the  next 
year  size,  and  so  on,  which  makes  the  system  of  awarding  prizes 
appear  very  inconsistent ;  but  as  for  the  second  difficulty,  that 
is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitors  themselves.  If  they  feel 
they  want  fresh  and  new  judges,  let  them  not  be  too  ready  to 
frighten  a  new  hand  out  of  the  field  by  unnecessary  grumblings, 
for  it  often  appears  to  us  that  a  judge's  awards,  if  he  is  young  at 
the  work,  are  found  fault  with  systematically  because  they  come 
from  a  fresh  band.  We  feel  that  every  consideration  should  be 
made  with  an  award  from  a  new  judge,  unless  it  is  very  glaring 
indeed ;  and  even  then  moderation  in  feeling  might  be  shown, 
for  we  are  sure  that  in  the  past  season  glaring  errors  in  awards 
were  made  on  many  Bides  by  even  the  most  experienced 
judges. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  new  judges  which  are  so  much 
required,  since  their  number  has  hardly  increased  at  all,  and 
the  exhibitions  are  certainly  ten  times  more  than  they  were. 
We  think  there  are  several  fanciers  who  would  very  soon  be 
found  suitable,  and  we  should  like  to  see  some  society  bring  them 
out,  for  we  still  have  in  our  ranks  exhibitors  who  have  been  real 
fanciers  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact in  that  time  with  most  breeds  and  breeders,  aud  so  learnt 
the  points  even  of  breeds  which  they  have  not  kept.  Such 
gentlemen  would,  many  of  them,  take  their  turn  at  judging  we 
daresay  if  properly  used.  We  do  not  mean  for  them  to  become 
regular  judges  from  show  to  show,  but  every  now  and  then  to 
take  the  adjudication  of  some  exhibition.  We  should  anyhow 
by  that  means  get  our  company  strengthened,  for  they  would  be 
well-known  men,  who  have  battled  for  years  against  the  breezes 
of  shows  and  the  different  awards  made  at  them.  Now  and 
then  one  comes  across  an  advertisement  stating  that  the  adver- 
tiser, whose  name  is  quite  unknown,  will  he  delighted  to  judge 
any  show,  for  he  has  given  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  their  services  are  so  rarely  require.!. 
We  can  only  feel  amazed  at  their  own  self-confidence.  Such 
men  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  judges 
we  should  like  to  see,  for  though  they  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
qualified  for  the  work,  we  can  quite  understand  the  public  show- 
ing a  want  of  belief  iu  them.  We  repeat,  the  new  judges  should 
be  selected  from  gentlemen  who  are  not  poultry  novices,  but 
who  are  known  to  bo  practical  and  experienced  men. 

We  confess  we  should  like  above  everything  to  see  some  large 
and  infinenlial  show  judged  entirely  by  well-known  and  experi- 
enced amateurs.  We  once  thought  we  should  have  had  this 
pleasure  when  the  "National  Association"  was  formed  (or 
whatever  it  was  called)  two  or  three  years  ago,  but,  like  the 
paper  which  brought  it  into  existence,  we  conclude  it  has 
passed  away,  and  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  failures  of  the 
past;  still  their  show,  which  once  was  in  a  promising  state, 
was  to  have  had  separate  amateur  judges  we  heard  for  each 
variety,  and  we  thiok  the  plan  would  soon  have  found  favour. 
Of  course  such  a  system  could  be  only  carried  on  at  large 
shows,  where  each  variety  had  several  classes,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  its  large  stHff  of  judges  perhaps  comes  the  nearest 
to  it  of  any  show  extant.  We  wish,  however,  either  it  or  the 
Alexandra  would  yet  further  augment  their  number  of  judges, 
and  put  such  breeders  and  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Cresswell  and 
Burnell  among  the  Dorkings,  or  Messrs.  W.  A.  Burnell,  Wragg, 
and  Beachy  among  the  Cochins,  or  Messrs.  Lingwood,  Sager, 
and  Haines  among  the  Brahmas,  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  would 
be  impossible  for  men  to  be  judges  and  exhibitors  at  the  same 
time,  but  if  once  the  adjudrcators  would  at  that  show  forfeit 
the  honour  of  prize-winning  the  show  would  lose  no  money 
in  entry  fees,  for  the  public  would  feel  that  there  was  more 


chance  for  the  outsiders  when  the  great  guns  were  not  exhibit- 
ing, and  they  would  feel  confidence,  we  feel  assured,  iu  thoae 
practical  judges,  and  so  enter  accordingly.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  either  of  these  two  great  shows  will  start  such 
a  method  of  awardii'g  the  prizes,  but  even  in  a  much  modified 
form  it  would  prove  useful  we  verily  believe;  anyhow,  wo 
should  like,  and  so  would  very  many  more,  to  see  the  plan  fairly 
tried.— W. 

SPANISH  COCK  WITH  EXCESSIVE   FACE. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  my  experience  iu  this  matter.  As  my 
poor  bird  was  nearly  blinded,  I  took  as  a  last  resort  a  frieml's 
advice,  and  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  cut  away  the  folds  of 
skin  which  obstructed  the  eye,  and  the  treatment  was  effectual. 
It  hardly  caused  any  pain,  and  immediately  the  cock  was  released 
he  began  crowing  lustily,  and  called  his  hens  to  him,  aud  has 
been  a  gayer  bird  ever  since.  I  have  seen  the  same  operation 
performed  on  another  Spanish  cock  with  the  like  favourable 
result. 

At  an  exhibition  such  a  proceeding  would  probably  go  against 
a  bird,  but  if  properly  done  it  detracts  none  of  his  good  looks, 
and  is  the  really  humane  course  to  follow;  for  it  was  distreai-in^ 
to  see  the  poor  bird  before  the  operation  hardly  able  to  find  his 
food,  and  knocking  himself  against  the  perches  when  attempting 
to  roost. — A.  E.,  Birkenhead. 


POULTRY  AND  BIRD  NEWS  AND   QUERIES. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  Swans  only  hatch  in  a  thunderstorm, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it. 

Carolina  Dacks  will  not  nest  on  the  ground.  They,  in  common 
with  the  Muscovy,  the  Egyptian  Geese,  and  the  various  Whist- 
ling Ducks  perch.  If  a  pollard  stem  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  they  will  very  often  find  a  hollow  in  which  they  lay  their 
eggs.  If  they  have  nothing  of  the  sort  they  must  be  supplied 
with  a  hutch  like  a  dog-kennel  fastened  to  a  pile  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  It  must  be  above  the  water,  and  should 
have  a  ladder  made  of  beads  nailed  at  intervals  on  a  narrow 
plank  reaching  from  the  hutch  to  the  water.  It  should  be  long 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  event  of  the  water  getting  lower. 

We  wish  to  begin  a  rookery.  We  have  the  trees,  but  cannot 
induce  the  birds  to  frequent  them.     Can  you  help  us? — Caw. 

Are  small  chickens  hurtful  in  a  garden  ? 

Indignant. — Speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  law  making  it 
necessary  that  a  "  dozen  eggs  weigh  IJ  lb.,"  Max  Adeler  says, 
"  We  approve  of  this.  The  hens  have  too  long  had  their  own 
way  in  this  business  of  laying  eggs,  and  they  have  constantly 
defrauded  the  public.  It  is  high  time  this  outrage  was  crushed, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  do  it.  If  free  American  citizens  are  to  be  imposed  upon  with 
impunity  bv  debauched  and  corrupt  chickens  the  government 
for  which  William  Penn  fought  and  John  Hancock  died  is  a 
disgraceful  failure.  Hereafter  Massachusetts  hens  will  either 
have  to  lay  two-ounce  eggs  or  emigrate.  The  people  will  submit 
to  their  tyranny  no  longer.  They  have  borne  the  yolk  until  it 
has  become  unendurable.  They  denounce  present  prices  for 
present  eggs  as  eggstortion  ;  and,  hers,  they  demand  a  reform 
with  the  determination  to  draw  up  this  chicken  bill  and  pullet 
through  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Prescott  of  Dalton  Grange,  near  Wigan,  tells  us  that  there 
is  now  to  be  seen  sitting  on  five  eggs  a  Robin  who  has  chosen 
the  following  rather  curious  place  in  which  to  build  her  nest. 
In  an  angle  of  a  wall  in  a  potting  shed  constantly  freqaented 
by  gardeners  there  stands  a  birch  broom,  and  another  leaning 
against  the  wall,  the  brush  part  upwards,  aud  the  hirch  broom 
being  the  outermost.  The  Robin  has  made  a  solid  foundation 
of  leaves  in  the  whalebone  broom  between  the  birch  broom  and 
the  wall,  and  on  that  has  built  her  nest.  During  Mr.  Prescott'g 
absence  from  home  his  men  have  been  engaged  on  a  piece  of 
draining,  hence  the  brooms  have  not  been  used  the  last  week  or 
two,  of  which  opportunity  the  Robin  has  availed  herself. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Clark  of  The  Park,  Nottingham,  has  a  hive  of  black 
bees  that  has  sent  out  a  large  swarm  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
this  mouth.  This  is  very  early,  as  we  have  had  such  a  very 
unfavourable  spring  for  bees.  The  stock  has  had  no  artificial 
feeding. 

PACKING  EGGS. 

We  have  before  ua  one  of  Chapman's  boxes  for  transmitting 
eggs.  It  is  for  two  sets  of  eggs ;  and  when  the  box  is  not 
required  for  that  purpose,  the  divisions  being  moveable,  it  can 
be  used  for  fish,  fruits,  &c.  Lord  Penrhyn  has  them  for  forward- 
ing trout  to  his  town  house  from  Bangor.  The  eggs  should  b© 
pHcked  in  chaff ;  no  nails,  screws,  or  tacking-on  of  direction  is 
required.  The  single-tray  boxes  for  twelve  eggs  can  be  made 
with  lock  and  all  complete,  and  duplicate  keys,  for  3s.  del. ;  for 
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two  Eots  of  eggs  for  5.s.    Each  box  ia  ironbound,  has  a  padlock 
and  two  keys.    They  are  very  good. 


"WHARFEDALE  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  &o. 

The  Rnnnal  Show  of  this,  the  oldest  Society  iu  Torkehire,  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.  for  poultry,  Pigeons,  &o.,  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural belongings  having  been  exhibited  on  the  previous  day. 
The  entries  were  nearly  six  hundred  in  the  sections  on  which 
we  write. 

Game  headed  the  list  with  eight  classes,  but  as  a  lot  they  were 
not  good.  Some  of  the  winners,  however,  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  grand  Duckwing  cock; 
Messrs.  Adams,  Martin,  and  Mason  showing  well  up  to  the  mark. 
Spanisli  were  a  small  lot  of  rare  merit,  the  cup  pen  of  the 
previous  day  at  Epworth  having  to  drop  third.  Cochins  were 
good,  the  first  and  third  Buff  and  second  Partridge.  Dark 
Ilrahvias  a  fair  class ;  the  birds  in  one  pen  had  diseased  feet. 
Light  moderate,  except  the  first,  which  were  very  good.  Dorkings 
a  grand  lot  and  all  noticed,  as  also  Pulands,  iu  which  class  the 
cup  for  this  section  was  awarded  to  a  capital  pen  of  Silvers. 
Hamhurgha  were  very  good,  most  of  the  prizes  being  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Beldon,  the  cup  going  to  Silver-pencils,  which  pen  con- 
tained one  of  the  best  marked  pullets  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
next  in  point  of  merit  being  the  first  in  Black  Hamburghs. 
French  were  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pens. 
Bantams  were  a  capital  lot.  First  in  Black  Keds  contained  a 
grand  hen,  but  the  cock  in  a  strong  light  is  too  dull  in  colour, 
though  very  good  in  style.  The  first  in  Brown  Reds  were  old 
birds,  capital  in  colour  and  stylish.  In  the  next  class  Duckwings 
were  first  and  third,  and  Piles  second,  a  fair  lot.  In  single 
cocks  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  grand  Brown  Red,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  we  have  seen  in  similar  performances  before ; 
second  also  good.  Black  Bantams  were  the  largest  class  of  this 
section  and  the  winners  very  good.  First  a  neat  pen  with  all 
the  grand  properties  of  this  breed — viz.,  well  spread  and  ample 
tail,  short  legs,  and  full  chest ;  second  and  third  larger  and 
longer  in  leg,  not  so  good  in  comb  but  better  in  earlobe.  In 
the  next  class  Whites  of  rare  quality  were  first.  Silver  Sebrights 
second,  and  Gold  third.  For  the  time  of  year  Ducks  were  very 
good,  and  Geese  a  capital  lot. 

Pigeons  were  about  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  got  together. 
In  Carriers  the  cup  Black  cock  at  Epworth  also  secured  the  cup 
here  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show  ;  the  second  Black,  and  third 
Dun.  Pouters,  first  Red,  second  Blue,  and  third  Black,  In 
Barbs  the  winners  were  Black,  all  old  birds,  and  somewhat  gone 
in  eye.  The  winners  in  Jacobins  were  Reds.  Dragoons  mustered 
well,  but  we  could  not  understand  the  first  award,  which  was 
to  a  Grizzle  with  no  property  but  colour,  being  l.ad  in  both 
head  and  beak.  Second  and  third  were  Blues.  In  Tumblers 
first  was  a  neat  Almond  cock,  second  a  well-known  Kite,  and 
third  an  Almond  ben  of  rare  ground  colour.  Long-faced  Tum- 
blers were  first  and  third  Red  Mottles,  and  second  Blue  Bald. 
Fantails  a  good  class.  In  Turbits  first  was  a  Silver,  second 
Yellow,  and  third  Red,  all  spike-headed  and  very  good.  Trum- 
peters were  of  the  usual  Russian  type.  In  English  Owls  we 
preferred  the  third,  and  would  have  placed  this  first,  it  being 
far  superior  in  head  properties  to  any  other.  The  little  wonder 
from  Kewbridge  was  first  in  Foreign  Owls,  second  and  third 
being  Whites.  Magpies  were  all  noticed,  and  a  good  lot.  Ant- 
werps  were  a  large  section  and  very  good,  the  classes  for  cocks 
as  usual  producing  some  grand  specimens,  and  foremost  among 
these  was  the  Blue  Short-faced  cock  to  which  the  cup  was 
awarded,  and  which  we  consider  the  best  Short-faced  bird  in 
the  fancy  as  regards  head  and  beak  properties.  In  the  Variety 
class  first  was  a  Satinette,  second  a  Blondinette,  and  third  an 
Ice ;  and  in  the  Selling  class  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  capital 
Red  Barb. 

Babhits  were  about  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  offered 
them.  In  Lops  first  was  a  Tortoiseshell  doe,  second  a  Black- 
and-white  buck  not  in  as  good  condition,  and  third  a  Fawn  doe. 
A  grand  Tortoiseshell  doe  was  thrown  out  on  account  of  crooked 
legs.  It  is  foolish  to  send  such  to  any  show,  and  after  protesting 
and  throwing  such  out  for  upwards  of  ten  years  we  think  exhi- 
bitors ought  to  take  the  hint.  Angoras,  first  a  good-wooUed 
Rabbit,  second  not  fit  for  show  pen.  Himalayans  poor.  In  the 
Variety  class  first  was  a  pretty  good  Silver-Grey,  second  a 
Belgian  Hare,  and  third  also  a  Silver. 

POULTRY.— GiME.-Biacfc  lied.—l,  R.  Hemminway.  2,  .7.  Mason.  S,  H.  C- 
and  W.  J.  Mason.  Brown  Rrd.—l,  W.  cS;  H.  Adama.  2,  E.  Avkro\d.  8,  W. 
Milner.  Duckwing.— I,  E.  Aykroyd.  2,  .).  Maaon.  3.  H.  C.  &  W.  J.  Maeon. 
Any  oilier  colour.— 1  and  3.  H.  C.  &  W-  J.  Mason.  2,  H.  Beldon.  Red— Cock  — 
1.  W.  &  U.  Adams.  2,  H-  E.  Martin.  3.  E.  Avkroyd.  Any  olher  variety.-Cock. 
—Cup,  K.  Aykroyd.  2,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  3.  G.  Holmes  &  Destner.  Red.— Hen. 
— 1,  H.  E.  Martin.    2,  E.  Aykroyd.    3,  W.  Ormerod.    Any  oilier  variety.— Uen.- 

1,  H,  C.&  W.J.  Mason.   2,  R.  Walker.   3,  H.  E.  Martin.   Spani8H.-1,  J.  Thresh. 

2.  H  Beldon.  3,  J.  Powell.  Cochins.— 1,  S.  K.  Harris.  2.  C.  SidRwick. 
Beaiiha  PooTRAS.— Barit  —1,  J.  V.  Smith.  2,  C.  Holt.  3,  W.  Scholield.  Liokt. 
—1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  K.  E.  Horsfoll.  3,  S.  Lucas.  DonaiNos.- 1,  W.  Harvey. 
2.  J.  Newton.  S.J.White.  Polandb.— Cup  and  3.  H-  Beldon.  2,  W.  Harvey. 
MAUBVHcn^.-Gold-spangled.-l  and  2,  H.  Beldon.  3,  tJ.  Holmes  &  Destner. 
Stlver-simn!iled.-l.  2,  and  3,  H.  Beldon.  Oold-pencilled.-l.  2,  and  3.  H.  Beldon. 
tiUver-pencitled.—Cap,2,  tLDia,  H.  Beldon.  Utocfc.-l.H.  Beldon.  2,0.  Moore. 
8,C.  Sidgwick.    Hoddans.—I,  W.Whit  worth,  j  on.    2  and  8,  M.  Hali.    Fbencu, 


—1.  W.  H.  Crabtree.    2  and  3,  C.  M.  Sannders.    Game  Eantams.- B/acfc  Red.— 

1,  A.  S.  SuKden.  2,  G.Noble.  3,  F.  Steel.  BrO"n /ie(i.-l,  J.  T.  Moody.  2,  J.  S. 
Wilson.  3,  1'.  Steel.  Any  other  colour.—},  J.  T.  Moody.  2  and  S.  F.  Steel. 
Cocfc,— Cup  and  8.  F.  Steel.  2,  A.  Smith.  Baniamb.— B/ack.- 1.  K  H.Aehton. 
2  and  3,  C.  &  J.  llliEmvorth.  Anp  other  variety.— \,  H.  Beldon.  2.  T.  P.  Carver. 
8.  W.  Richardson.  Any  othee  Vakiety.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2.  S.  A.  Kirk.  8,  A.  S. 
Midgley.  Dl-CKS.— /iout'n.- 1.  J.  Newton.  2,  H.  B.  Smith.  Aylesbury.—},  C. 
Holt.  2,  S.  R.  llariis.  3.  W.  Sparrowhawke.  Any  other  varietu.—l  and  2, 
H.B.  Smith.  8,H.  Yardley.  SellinoClabb.- 1,H.  Yardley.  2,  W.  H.  Crabtree. 
S.J.Powell.    Geese.— l.W.H.  Gatforth.    2,  F.  G.  S.  Kawaon.    3.  J  Holmes. 

PIGEONS.— PoCTERs—1  and  8,  J.  Baker.  2.  W.  Harvev.  vhc,h.  Homer. 
Carrieks.— Cup,  J.  Baker.  2,  E.  Homer.  3  and  vhc,  H.'Y'ardlev.  Barbs.— 
1  and  2,  E.  Horner.  S.J.Baker,  f/ir.  H.  Yardley.  Jacobins —1  and  2.  T.  Holt. 
3,  J.  Thompson,  vhc,  J.  Baker.  Dragoons.— 1,  A.  MuKenzie.  2,  J.  Baker. 
8.  F.  Seanor.  TrsiBp  T.RS.—Shorl'/<tced.—i  and  2,  J.  Baker.  8.  H.  Yardley. 
vhc,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  T.  Horsman.jun.,  H.  Yardley.    Long-faced.-}.  J.  Carf?ill. 

2.  W.  Ellis.  8.  F.  Seanor.  Fantails  —1.  J.  Baker.  2,  J.  F.  Loversidge.  8,  H. 
Yardley.  Tuebitb.— 1,  J.  Baker.  2,  H.  Yardley.  S,  F.  Seanor.  Dhc,  J.  CareiU. 
Trumpeterb.— 1,  J.  Baker.  2  and  3,  W.  Harvev.  vhe,  E.  Homer,  W.  Harvev. 
Owns.- En!;(i.?/i.— 1,J.  ThreBh,  2,  J.  Baker.  3,  W.Ward.  Foreign.— }e.oi'i,'j. 
Baker.  8,  A.  Simpson.  Magpies —1  and  2.  K.  Homer.  3,  F.  Seanor.  Antwerp.-*. 
Sliort/aced.— Cock.— Cux>  and  vhc,  W.  F.  Entwisle.  2.  F.  Seanor.  3,  K.  &  J- 
Ecroyd.  Hen.—}  and  3,  W.  F.  Entwisle.  2.  F.  Seanor.  cJic.  W.  Ellis.  Lono. 
faced.— Cock— },  2.  and  3.  W.  El  is.  r/ic.  D.  J.  Whiteley.  Hen.— 1  and  8,  W. 
Ellis.  2,  F.  Seanor.  Mf<iium-/ac«i.— Coi'fc—l,  W.  F.  Entwisle.  2,  F.  Seanor. 
8.  W.  Ellis.  Hen.—}  and  2,  W.  Ellis.  3,  W.  Ward.  Swallows.- 1  and  2,  E. 
H.wner.  3.  F.  Seanor.  Abchanoels.- 1,  J.  Todd.  2.  H.  Yardlev.  8,  J.  Booth. 
Any  other  Variety.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  2.  H.  Yardley.  8,  F.  Sisanor.  vhc,  G. 
Richardson.  H.  Yardley.  Sellino  Class.- Cup,  J.  Baker.  2,  F.  Seanor.  8,  E. 
Horner.    2'/ic,  J.  E.  Watmough. 

Judges. — Poultrij  :  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Martin.  Pigeons  : 
Mr.  J.  Hawley.    Babbits  :  Mr.  E.  Hutton. 


EPWORTH   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

This  was  held  at  Epworth  on  the  5th  inst.  in  a  meadow  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  Tents  were  provided  for  the  poultry, 
Pigeons,  doge,  and  cage  birds,  and  altogether  the  scene  was 
very  lively  and  gay.  The  pens  were  of  wood  with  wire  fronts, 
but  iu  some  cases  they  were  too  small.  It  has  usually  been  the 
custom  here  to  advertise  the  Judges'  names,  but  this  year  the 
Committee  omitted  to  do  so,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
entries  were  much  smaller  than  usual,  although  there  were  still 
420  of  all  except  dogs. 

Game  were  first  on  the  list,  and  were  shown  singly,  the 
Red  class  for  cocks  being  an  exceeding  good  one.  The  winners 
were  Brown  Reds,  and  the  first  won  also  the  cup  for  these 
classes.  Single  Red  Game  hens  were  also  good.  First  a  hen  of 
grand  shape  and  colour,  second  a  pullet  very  stylish ;  both 
Brown  Reds.  In  the  following  class  for  cocks  Duckwings  won, 
the  first  a  grand  bird  but  a  little  heavy  in  tail ;  second  not  so 
good  in  colour,  but  nice  in  most  points.  In  hens  Duckwiugs 
also  won.  Sjninish  mustered  only  three  entries,  but  these  were 
good,  and  the  cup  for  other  large  varieties  was  awarded  here. 
In  Brahmas  only  the  first  were  noteworthy,  but  these  were  very 
good,  except  that  the  ground  colour  of  the  hen  was  a  little  pale. 
In  Cochins  the  winners  were  Buffs,  and  very  good  and  in  nice 
feather.  In  the  Variety  class  Gold  Polish  were  first  and  Black 
Hamburghs  second,  both  capital  pens.  Hamburghs  were  mixed 
classes  and  the  entries  poor ;  the  Silver-spangles  were,  however, 
a  good  pen.  Classes  were  provided  for  single  cocks  and  single 
hens,  in  which  were  some  good  birds.  In  cocks  a  Gold  Polish 
was  first  and  Brahma  second ;  and  in  hens  a  Dorking  was  first 
and  Spanish  second.  Bantams  were  also  single  birds.  The 
class  for  Red  cocks  was  very  good,  but  the  pens  were  rather 
small.  First  was  a  grand-styled  bird,  very  close  in  feather ; 
second  a  little  large,  but  quite  as  good  in  other  respects.  Highly 
commended  a  bird  very  good  iu  colour,  but  large  and  much 
heavier  in  feather,  several  of  the  good  birds  being  also  noticed. 
Hens  were  very  good.  The  first  a  well-moulded  bird,  good  in 
colour;  second  a  smaller  bird,  but  not  so  tight  in  feather  nor  so 
clear  iu  colour.  In  cocks  of  any  other  colour  the  winners  were 
Duckwings,  but  in  hens  the  winners  were  Piles,  the  first  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  imagined.  Cocks  Any  other  variety  were 
first  and  second  Black,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  the  first; 
the  second  was  neat  in  head,  but  somewhat  squirrel-tailed  and 
short  of  furnishing.  Hens  very  good  and  small,  also  Blacks. 
In  the  Selling  class  Gold  Polish  were  first  and  Spanish  second. 
Rouen  or  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  pretty  good,  bat  not  in  the  best 
feather;  and  in  the  varieties  first  were  Red-legged  Whistlers, 
and  second  Carolinas. 

In  Pigeons  the  entries  were  good  but  the  classes  not  nume- 
rous, and  these  were  also  shown  singly,  the  cup  for  the  best  bird 
going  to  a  good  all-round  Black  Carrier  cock,  the  second  and 
third  in  that  class  being  also  Blacks.  In  Pouters  the  first  was 
an  extraordinary  Blue  hen  iu  grand  show,  second  a  Red  cock, 
third  a  Blue  hen.  Tumblers  were  all  noticed.  First  a  capital 
all-round  Almond  cock,  second  an  extraordinary  Kite,  and  third 
an  Almond  hen.  Excepting  the  winners  the  Jacobins  were  only 
moderate.  Fantails  were  very  good.  Turbits  a  very  good  lot. 
First  Silvers,  second  and  third  Yellows.  All  spike-headed  and 
very  clean-thighed.  In  Barbs  a  capital  Black  hen  was  first, 
Black  cocks  winning  the  other  prizes.  Dragoons  were  a  good 
class.  First  a  Blue,  most  perfect  in  head ;  second  Silver  with 
black  bars  ;  and  third  a  Yellow,  exceedingly  sound  in  colour.  In 
the  Variety  class  an  exquisite  Blue  Foreign  Oivl  was  first,  a 
Trumpeter  second,  and  Satinette  third. 
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Cage  Birds  were  next.  In  yellow  Canaries  there  was  nothing 
atriliiug,  but  one  very  good  Mealy  Norwich  turned  up  in  the 
next  class.  In  the  following  class  a  Yellow-crested  was  first 
and  Green  second;  both  good.  Gjldflnches,  though  good  and 
well  shown,  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  here,  but  the 
Tjinnct.s  were,  as  usual,  quite  up  to  the  mark.  In  the  Variety 
class  lifst  was  a  Cinnamon  and  second  a  Bullfinch. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  Uabbils.  In  Lops  a  grand 
Tortoiseshell  buck  stood  first,  the  moasurement  22i  by  -Ij ;  se- 
cond a  Sooty  Fawn  buck,  22  by  4.? ;  highly  commended  a  Fawn, 
22  by  4  J,  in  bad  order,  and  would  have  been  as  well  in  the  hutch. 
Any  other  breed  had  sixteen  entries.  First  a  moderate  Silver- 
Grey  and  second  a  Belgian  Hare,  another  of  that  variety  being 
highly  commended. 

POULTRY.-GAME.-BI-tcfcdrcosfed  or  other  Redg.— Cock —Cap  and  1,  W. 
anaa.Ailams.  2,  U.  E.  Martin,  ti/ic,  Sales  &  Bontley.  Hen.— 1  and  ii'ic.  A. 
Cameron.  2,  E.  Aykroyd.  Game.— J;u/  otkrr  colour.— Cock.— 1,  W.  &  H. 
Adama.  2.  O.Travis,  vkc,  J.  A.  &  H.  H.  Stavely.  Hen.— 1.  J.  A.  &  H.  H. 
Stavely.  2,  Sales  &.  bentley.  vhc,  A.  Caraernn.  FaEMcn  Fowls.— 1.  W.  Cut- 
iaok.  Jan.  Spanioh.— Guy  and  1,  J.  Powell.  2,  Mrs.  Aldopp.  Brahmas.— 1.  J. 
T.  Smith,  2.  W.  Harvey.  CooniMS.- 1,  S.  R.  Harris.  2.  Mra.  Allsoup.  Ham- 
BaRoiis.— Spangled. -1,  Holmes  &  Dostoer.  2,  H.  J.  Wilson.  Pencilled.— \,  J. 
Smith,  2.  G.  Aahpole.  Anv  otuer  Vakiktv.- 1,  \V.  Harvey.  2,  J.  Kellett 
(Black  Hambarghl.  vhc,  .T.  Chester.  Any  Variety  except  Game.— Cocfc.— 1, 
A.  i  W.  H.  Silvester  (Gidd  Poland).  2,  W.  Hesleline  (Brahma).  Hen.-\.  W. 
Harvey.  2,  J.  Powell.  I'ftc.  A. .SW.H.SdvestorlGold  Poland).  Game  Bantams. 
-Btalk-bremted  and  other  Reds.— Cock.— 1  and  2,  A.  Sugden.  vhc,  J.  Nelson, 
ifen.— 1.  A.  S.  SU!{den.  2,  J.  Nelson.  Any  other  colour.— Cock.— \.  J.Nelson. 
2.  J.  Cook.  Ben.— I,  Mra.  E.  Newbitt.  2.  A.  Smith,  vhc,  3.  P.  Mansell ;  E. 
Dawson.  Bantams. —Jjtj/  varletii  except  Game.— Cock.— C\X9  and  1,  R  H. 
Abhlon.  2.  W.  H.  Shaekleton.  Heii.-l,  R.  H.  Aahton.  2,  A.  Smith.  3.  W.  L. 
Clark.  Sellin-o  Class  — 1,  A.  i  W.  H.Silvester  (Gold  Polandsl.  2.  J.  Powell. 
DvCKH.-Aiilesbury  or  Rouen.— 1,  J.  White.  2,  S.  R.  Harria.  Ann  other  variety. 
—1.  A.  <i  W.  H.  Silvester. 
PIGEONS.-CARiuEUa.-Cnpand  1,  J.  Baker.    2.  H.  Yardley.    Podteks.- 1, 

2,  and  vhc.  J.  B-iker.  3.  L.  .4  W.  Watkin.  Tumblers —I.  W.  &  H.  Adams.  2 
and  K/ic,  J.  Baker.  3,  H.  Yardley.  Jacobins. -1.  T.  Holt.  2,  H.  Yardley.  Fan- 
tails —1  and  2,  J.  F.  Loveraidge.    3,  H.Vardlev.    Tobbits.—I,  J.Baker.    2  and 

3.  K.  Wo  Ills.  Maopies.— 1,  J.  E.  Crofts.  2  iind  3.  J.  Baker.  Barbs  —1,  H. 
Yardley.  2  and  3,  J.  Baker.  Antwbrps.- 1,  J.  Gardener.  2  and  8.  B.  Yardley. 
DHAaooNa,  — 1.  Hon.  W.  Suffden.  2  and  3,  R.  Woods.  Any  other  Variety.— 1, 
J.Baker.  2  and  ;i.  W.  Harvey,  ji  lie,  J.  Baker,  R.  Woods.  Seluno  Class.- 1, 
J.  E.  Crofts.    2.  J.  Baker.    3,  H.  Yardley. 

CAGE  BIRDS.— CANARY.-YcKoir.-l.W- Perkins.  2,  J.  Sanderson.  Buff.— 
l.W.  Perkina.  2,  T.Green.  Orccn  or  I'lnpan/ed.-l  and  2,  T.  Green.  Gold- 
yiNcn.-l,  S.  Gravill.  2,  R.  Pearaon.  Linnet— 1,  T.  Kirk,  vhc,  S.  Gravel. 
A.NY  OTHER  Variety.- 1,  T.  Green.    2.  R.  Pearaon. 

RABBITS  -Lop  eared.-BucJ;  or  Doe.-l,  C.  King.  2,  J.  A.  Barra.  Any 
OTHER  Breed.— Bitcfc  or  Doe,—\,  W.  Lnmley.  2,  W.  Allison,  vhc,  J,  G. 
Ablard. 


Jddge. — Mr.  E.  Hntton,  Pudsey. 


THE  CARRIER. 

POWER   OP  WINO  AND   C0JIPAS3. 
"I  hear  a  voice  yon  cannot  hear 
Which  bids  me  not  to  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  yon  cannot  see 
Which  beckons  me  away." 

There  has  been  much  interesting  writing  on  the  powers  of 
the  Carrier  Pigeon,  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their  flights  and 
modes  of  training,  along  with  speculations  as  to  their  guide  for 
their  homeward  course.  The  latter  points  to  the  theory  of  this 
bird  flying  by  sight  alone.  I  find  that  the  Kev.  E.  S.  Dixon  in 
his  very  interesting  work,  "  The  Dovecote  and  Aviary,"  takes 
this  same  view ;  and  though  I  always  hesitate  to  place  my 
opinion  against  that  of  snoh  men  of  letters  as  Mr.  Dixon,  still 
on  this  point  (the  guide  of  the  Carrier  on  the  wing)  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  differ.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  am  not  an 
Antwerp-Carrier  fancier,  and  do  not  encourage  the  Antwerp  as 
a  bird  that  ought  to  be  in  the  fancy  for  several  reasons  which 
I  shall  not  discuss  at  present.  But  Autwerps  I  keep  for  two 
purposes  :  first,  as  feeders  for  my  young  Pouters,  and  second 
for  table  nse.  For  both  these  purposes  I  find  them  most  suitable. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  power  of  wing  possessed  by  this  bird.  I 
do  not  think  this  point  is  yet  fully  developed  in  this  country ; 
but  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes  I  shall  give  it.  The 
plain  narrative  I  think  may  answer  the  purpose  best.  It  may 
be  interesting,  and  I  hope  will  not  weary  readers. 

Several  years  ago  when  in  Manchester  I  called  on  Mr.  W. 
Mill  ward,  bird  dealer,  from  whom  I  had  all  my  Belgian  Canaries. 
He  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  brought  with 
him  a  stock  of  Antwerp  Carriers,  which  he  then  found  to  be 
most  unprofitable.  Not  having  before  seen  such  birds,  which 
I  could  be  sure  of  having  been  imported,  I  purchased  three 
pairs.  The  stock  consisted  of  mostly  blues,  some  mealies,  and 
some  nameless  colours ;  but  all  were  self-coloured,  and  all  show- 
ing a  cro.ss  of  the  Owl,  a  slight  division  of  the  leathers  on  the 
breast.  Some  of  them  had  the  breast  feathers  slightly  turned, 
indicating  the  frill.  They  were  wild  as  newly-caught  Hawks, 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  before  them  a  pane  of  window 
glass,  as  one  of  them  d,id  when  in  my  possession.  After  much 
care  and  caution  I  found  them  to  be  hardy  birds,  breeders 
almost  the  year  round — indeed,  I  am  never  without  some  few 
young  ones.  During  the  season  when  early  light  they  take 
two  flights  per  day,  the  cocks  and  unoccupied  hens  at  about 
7  A.M.,  the  hens  and  unoccupied  cocks  about  1  p.m.  The  flock 
invariably  fly  southward,  and  are  away  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time.    I  have  seen  them  fully  ten  miks  south 


still  holding  in  that  direction.  When  first  noticed  on  their 
return  they  arc)  always  at  a  very  great  height ;  but  should  it  be 
blowing  hard  (the  weather  seems  of  little  consequence  to  them) 
they  often  return  from  the  northward,  having  no  doubt  been 
carried  to  the  east  or  west  beyond  their  home.  Three  years 
passed  when  a  friend  came  on  a  visit  from  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire. This  friend  saw  my  Antwerps,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
a  pair  or  two  to  breed  for  table  nse.  After  his  leaving  for  home 
I  caught  three  pairs  all  bred  in  my  loft  (Antwerp  loft,  for  with 
them  I  have  nothing  else).  They  were  put  into  a  bos  (not  a 
basket  or  cage),  and  addressed  to  a  mutual  friend  in  Manchester, 
as  they  could  not  reach  Ledbury  in  one  day  from  Glasgow. 
They  reached  Manchester  in  the  evening,  were  rebooked  for 
Ledbury  next  morning,  and  reached  their  destination  that 
evening  ;  but  until  then  were  not  taken  out  of  the  box  in  which 
I  had  placed  them.  Before  sending  the  birds  away  I  pulled  the 
flight  feathers  out  of  the  right  wing  of  each  bird,  and  rny  in- 
struotions  were,  "Keep  them  confined  with  such  a  netting  as 
will  let  them  see  the  locality,  till  they  have  each  a  nest  of  young 
ones,  and  are  sitting  upon  their  second  eggs."  Those  instruc- 
tions were  rigidly  adhered  to.  One  night  the  netting  was  re- 
moved according  to  instructions,  and  the  birds  were  at  liberty 
next  morning.  A  man  was  set  to  watch.  The  cocks  took  sundry 
short  flights,  and  by-and-by  relieved  their  mates  occupied  in 
incubation ;  the  hens  came  out,  and  at  once  took  wing.  The 
date  I  cannot  now  give  precisely— let  me  call  it  the  18th  of  July. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  dated 
the  day  before  (the  19th)  saying,  "  the  birds  were  yesterday 
morning  let  out,  but  two  of  them  have  not  returned.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  lost."  While  in  the  act  of  reading  my  friend's 
letter  my  man  who  attends  to  those  birds  came  into  my  ofiice 

saying,  "  I  think  two  of  Mr.  's  birds  are  back."    Scarcely 

believing  him  I  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  there  certainly 
were  two  of  the  hens  I  had  sent  to  Ledbury. 

Now,  I  can  tell  to  a  mile  the  distance  between  Glasgow  and 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  by  railway ;  but  I  will  let  our  readers 
measure  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies,  and  decide  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  very  long  flight.  Mark  first,  those  birds  had  never 
been  trained;  second,  they  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  any- 
one till  caught  by  me  when  I  pulled  the  flight  feathers  from 
one  wing  of  each  bird.  These  birds  would  leave  their  cote  at 
Ledbury  about  10  or  11  a.m.  on  the  18th,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
what  day  or  weels  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  of  course  I  did 
not  expect  them,  and  at  all  events  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
they  would  at  any  time  return  to  Glasgow  on  the  wing.  For  all 
I  know  they  may  have  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  or 
during  the  day  of  the  19th.  Two  months  after  this  I  gave  a 
pair  to  a  friend  in  Paisley — a  pair  of  young  ones.  They  had 
only  been  two  days  outside  the  loft,  and  never  had  left  it  beyond 
a  hundred  yards.  They  were  taken  away  squeakers,  and  con- 
fined with  a  netting  in  front  for  three  weeks.  When  let  out 
they  were  at  their  birthplace  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  is 
only  seven  miles  to  Paisley  by  road.  Those  birds  had  never 
been  flown. — J.  H. 


ITALIAN   VERSUS  ENGLISH  BEES. 

In  my  former  communication  on  this  question  I  think  I  have 
sufficiently  proved  on  abirndaut  and  undoubted  evidence  that 
the  Italian  bees  have  been  found  superior  in  almost  every 
respect  to  the  common  English  or  North-European  bee,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
honey  bee  of  North  America.  It  has  been  so  proved  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  North  America,  and  elsewhere.  The  only 
country,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  there  exists  any  serious 
doubts  as  to  its  superiority  is  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  wanting  in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  great 
admirers  of  the  golden-belted  foreigners,  for  almost,  it  not  quite, 
as  much  has  been  said  in  their  favour  by  our  own  bee-keepers 
as  has  been  said  by  those  of  other  nations.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  whole  we  have  not  had  the  same  amount  of 
evidence  in  their  favour,  or  so  convincing  in  character,  as  that 
which  has  reached  us  from  America  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  consequently  those  who  are  still  sceptical  on  the  subject,  as 
for  instance  our  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew,  have  considerable  ground 
for  their  attitude  of  doubt  and  distrust.  For  myself  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  the  common 
EngHsh  bee  is  not  in  every  way  as  profitable,  though  it  certainly 
is  not  so  handsome,  as  the  Italian  bee.  I  have  now  had  them 
in  my  apiary,  either  pure  or  mixed  (hybrid  as  they  are  called), 
for  many  years,  and  though  I  am  very  partial  to  them,  and  find 
them  altogether  good  and  pleasant  to  work  with  without  any  of 
those  vices  which  have  been  attributed  to  them,  neither  can  I 
say  that  I  have  found  them  endued  with  all  the  magnificent 
virtues  which  have  been  as  freely  allotted  them.  Opinions  in 
England  widely  differ  respecting  them,  nor  have  we  received, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  such  evidence  as  that  with  which  Germany 
and  America  supply  us,  which  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  their 
superiority  in  and  for  those  countries.  Can  it  be  that  our 
apiarians  have  not  really  bestowed  that  attention  upon  the 
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tbem),  are  very  hardy  at  all  timaa,  and  well  np  to  all  the  daties  of  a  fowl. 
The  Himburt^h-f  are  very  haa^isotne.  The  Game  are  aimired  by  all.  Xoa 
have  done  wisely  in  pntfing  the  dung  heao  in  the  fowl's  raa.  It  ia  very  valu- 
able to  tbeu:  health.  We  advise  either  Game,  Malay,  Spangled  Hambargh, 
or  Hoadan. 

CRtivE-CtzuRs'  LEGS  SCALY  (A  Cotistant  Reader). — Rub  them,  with  mercarial 
ointment      Give  more  green  food. 

Sex  in  Pigeons  (Cantab).— Yonr  Pigeons  are  either  two  cocks  or  two 
bene,  mo3t  probably  the  former,  as,  bad  they  been  of  opposite  sexes,  they 
would  have  paireii;  or,  if  two  ben^,  and  being  kept  withuut  a  possibility  of 


a  ne3t,  and  laid  eggs  in  it,  with,  of  course,  no  result. 

Tbi-nl  of  Italian  Bees  iF.  J.), — See  what  "  B.  &  W."  says  upon  tho 
subject  in  the  currnut  number  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Certainly,  if 
the  driven  bees  remain  in  the  bive  into  which  you  uave  put  tbeaa,  it  is  oertiiu 
that  their  qaeen  is  with  them.  In  this  case  you  should  gtve  the  new  queen 
to  the  parent  hive.  We  would  by  all  means  advise  you  to  wait  to  for^'O  your 
swarm  till  the  bees  begin  to  bant,'  out.  In  the  event  of  tbeir  swarming  bef  oro 
you  drive  them  thw  Italian  qucoQ  should  still  be  giveu  to  the  parent  hive, 
only  in  this  case  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  second  swarm  In  due  time,  with 
which  she  may, go  ofi. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  SqoAHE,  London. 

Lat.  5P  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 


DiTE. 

9  am. 

In  the  Day. 

1876. 

32  ^o 

HyKTome- 
ter. 

11 

In 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Xemperatare. 

•1 

a 

May. 
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tera 
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Dry. 

Wet. 

Mai. 

deg. 
59  0 
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6p8 
68.5 
60.1 
69.2 
69.5 

61.0 
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In 
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On 
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We.  S 
Th.    i 
Fri.    6 
Sat.    6 
Snn.  7 
Mo.    8 
Tu.     9 
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80  287 
80.492 
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48  8 
55.1 
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43.8 
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47  8 
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48.0 
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N. 
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N.E. 

N. 

deg. 

45  6 

46  6 

47  1 
47.6 
49.-2 
48.7 
48.9 

deg, 
33.1 
33.8 
8i.8 
84.6 
41  3 
87  9 
89.9 

deg. 

111.6 
1044 
102  7 
112  2 
107.4 
108  8 
107.8 

deg. 
30  2 

28  4 
27.9 

29  6 
37.2 
SI.S 
85.4 

In. 

Means 

80.853    ;  50  4 

45.5 

47.7 

86.2 

107.8 

31.7 

— 

KEMABK8. 

Italians  which  has  been  bo  liberally  bestowed  upon  them  else- 
where, or  is  there  pomethiDg  in  the  climate  of  this  country 
which  does  not  suit  them  ?  Mr.  Pettigrew,  as  all  know,  is  more 
than  sceptical  as  to  their  superiority  over  the  common  English, 
but  simply  because  no  sufficient  evidence  has  come  before  him 
to  convioee  him  of  it,  as  certainly  he  knows  nothing  about  them 
from  personal  knowledge  himself. 

It  would  be  highly  de-irable  if  we  could  collect  the  opinions— 

or,  I  should  rather  say,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  practical  know- ^^  ^ ^ _^_ _^ ^_ ^    _ 

ledge — of  bee-keepers  throughout  the  country  on  this  important  i  getting  a  nrnte,  they  would  very  probably  have  played  at  pairing,  have  made 

subject.     Mr.  Pettigrew  has  challenged  a  trial  of  the  respective  ' 

merits  of  the  two  species.  Why  should  this  not  be  accepted? 
although  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  his  particular  plan. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  when  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
was  brought  in  by  the  postman.  There  I  regret  to  read  what 
Mr.  Pettigrew  has  allowed  himself  to  write  on  the  subject  before 
us.  It  is  too  bad  for  anyone  to  speak  of  people  of  whom  he 
knows  no  evil  in  the  contemptuous  language  indulged  in. 
There  are  as  honourable  and  as  trustworthy  persons  to  be  found 
in  America  as  in  England.  I  for  one  protest  with  all  the  in- 
dignation the  case  deserves  against  the  use  of  such  language, 
which  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is  unjust.  No  man  repented  more 
truly  than  Dickens  of  the  language  used  hy  him  iu  his  earlier 
days,  and  subBequently  he  fully  retracted  it  when  he  came 
to  know  our  transatlantic  cousins  better.  The  Journal  of  Kor- 
ticulture  fiuds  its  way  to  America.  Pray  let  my  remonstrance, 
and  your  approval  of  it  (editorially)  find  an  equal  circulation 
there  with  Mr.  Pettigrew's  unjustifiable  expressions.  And  pray 
who  are  the  "quack  dealers  iu  England  "  of  whom  he  tells  us 
there  were  "  one  or  two  some  ten  years  ago  ?"  At  that  time 
I  had  some  pare  Italians  from  our  excellent  and  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Woodbury,  who  distributed  them  largely.  Is  it  of  him  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  speaks  ?  I  protest  again  against  the  bad  taste,  to 
Bay  the  least,  which  prompts  such  reckless  writing.  It  were 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  say  that  he  does  not  [know  the 
Italian  bee,  and  that  he  has  never  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  this  trial  I  want  to  know  about.  Has  anybody  in  the 
three  kingdoms  given  these  bees  any  such  fair  trial  as  has  been 
given  to  them  iu  America?  If  not,  it  is  mere  prejudice  or 
peevishness  which  dictates  the  offensive  writing  to  which  I 
object.  Let  us  have  some  such  trial  if  it  can  possibly  be  had  ; 
but  for  such  fair  trial  we  must  have  more  than  the  feeble  ex- 
perience of  bee-keepers  who  have  merely  introduced  two  or 
three  stocks  into  their  apiaries.  Pit  half  a  dozen  of  the  one 
against  the  same  number  of  the  other,  and  let  this  be  done  iu 
several  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  then  know  the  truth. 
— B.  &  W.  

I  ciNNoT  pass  Mr.  Pettigrew's  article  last  week  on  "  Hives 
and  Ligurians  "  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  regret  that  that 
gentleman  should  publish  his  opinion  that  gentlemen  who 
differ  with  him  in  apiarian  experience  are  "  quacks."  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Ligurian  bee  in  England  and  the  invention  of 
the  frame  hive  is  mainly  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury,  who 
was  an  honoured  contributor  to  this  Journal  before  Mr.  Petti- 
grew became  author  of  a  bee  book.  I,  in  common  with  many 
other  readers,  always  welcomed  Mr.  Woodbury's  articles,  and 
learnt  to  look  upon  them  as  practical  and  veracious  ;  aod  al- 
though, perhaps,  enthusiasm  might  occasionally  have  highly 
coloured  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  new  bee,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  term  "  quack."  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  he  is  no 
inventor  and  has  no  hive  peculiarly  his  own,  and  yet  there  is  a 
hive  known  as  the  Pettigrew.  Its  size  makes  it  a  very  good 
hive  for  a  skep,  but  this  virtue  is  shared  by  almost  all  frame 
hives,  whose  other  advantages  are  in  my  opinion  countless.  I 
can  thoroughly  endorse  "  B.  &  W.'s"  able  exposition  of  American 
opinions  of  Ligurian  bees.  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  told  us  he  has 
never  kept  Ligurian  bees,  and  therefore  I  consider  that  he  is 
an  incompetent  judge  in  the  matter.  Abundance  of  evidence 
as  to  their  superiority  has  been  published. —  John  Hunter, 
Eaton  Mise,  Ealing. 

[We  think  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  will  regret  that  he  wrote,  as 
much  we  regret  that  we  overlooked,  the  strong  expressions 
which  he  used.  Let  the  subject  now  be  banished  to  the  cave 
of  silence. — Eds.]  

German  Paste. — Stale  wheaten  bread,  J  lb. ;  pea  meal  (not 
pea  flour),  .1 ;  blanched  sweet  almonds,  1  oz. ;  lard,  a  piece  as 
big  OS  a  walnut ;  and  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  or  treacle.  The 
bread  can  hardly  be  too  stale,  half  of  which  crush  into  powder, 
and  soak  the  remaining  half  in  cold  water,  which  squeeze  out 
as  much  as  possible;  pound  the  almonds,  and  mix  all  together; 
dry  before  a  hot  fire,  but  do  not  bake  it,  and  add  a  pinch  of 
mawseed.  ^__^ 

OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 

liiiiiTED  Space  por  Fowls  iScvn-ycare  Subscriber).— '^oa  may  choose 
from  Hamburshs  (Pencilled  or  Spangledi,  Crcve-Offlara,  Houdans,  Game, 
or  Malays.    The  laat-namcd,  if  you  like  their  appearance  {and  many  admire 


8rd.— A  very  fine  day,  but  still  rather  cold. 
4th.— Beautiful  diy  throughout,  but  wind  easterly  and  oolo. 
5th.— Rather  hazy  early,  but  a  very  fine  day  and  night. 

6th.— A  very  fine  day;  rither  Btorm-like  in  early  afternoon,  but  very  fine 

after, "aud  a  aplandid  night.  ,   .t      j.      „„j 

7th.— Cloudy  tiU  noon,  but  very  flno  all  tho  remamder  of  the  day  ana 

8th.— Fine 'morning,  a  very  fine  bright  day,  bat  with  a  cold  north-east 

9th.— liother  very  bright  fine  day,  but  still  tha  cold  wind  prevailing  prevents 
the  wurmth  we  expect  at  this  season.  -  „      t^      ^ 

A  dry  rainless  week,  hi^h  birometer,  and  north-easterly  wind,    irosc  on 
grass  on  foor  nights.— G.  J.  Ssmons. 


COTENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  10. 
LAEOE  importations  of  vegetables  are  now  arriving  from  France,  as  are 
also  Apricots  and  Cherries,  the  last-oamed  being  very  inferior  as  yet.  A  lair 
demand  has  been  experienced  for  Strawberries,  but  the  supply  of  Grapes  « 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  fully  double  the  usual  quantity  bemg  sent  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  Peaches  and  green  Gooseberries  have  made  tneir 
appsarance. 


Apples J  sle^o  1 

Apricots dozen  0 

Cherries 11>.  0 

Chestnuts bnshel  0 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

FUberta lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  6 

Lemons «►  100  0 

Melons eacn  0 


a.  s. 
6  to  5 
0 


FRUIT, 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries lb. 

Nectarines  dozen 

Oranges ¥^100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears, kitchen....   dozen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums )  sieve 

Quinces    bushel 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberiies oz. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto VIOO 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

0    OtoO    0 

0      0 


Artichokes  dozen 

Asparagus ^100 

French bundle  D 

Beans,  Kidney....    1.*  100  1 

Beet.Rel dozen  1 

Brocco'i bundle  0 

Brussels  spronts    i  sieve  0 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capsicums t- lOJ  1 

Cauliflower dozen  I 

Celerv bundle  1 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers eaoh  0 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herns bunch  0 

Horseradish bun. Ho  4 

Lettuce  dozen  0 

Frenoh  Cabbatje   ....  1 


B.  a. 

4    0to6 


VEQETABLES. 
d. 


Leeks bonch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsaly bund<o 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basKet 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bucnh 


d.      s.  ( 
0    4ta0 
0 


Vegetable  Marrons 0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

1  Day   1 

or 

[    of 

Month  Week.! 

18 

Th 

19 

F 

ISO 

i  S 

21 

'  Sdh 

22 

U 

23 

To 

ai 

W 

MAY  18—24,  1876. 


Royal  Hort.  800.  of  Ireland  Sacond  Spring  Show. 
Crjstal  Palace  Show.   Royal  Uotanio  Society— Lecture 

[  at  4  P.M. 

RoOATtON   SONDAY. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  f  AnniverBflry)  at  1  p.m. 
Messrs.  Jackmau's  Clematis  Exhibition  closes. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  First  Summer  Exhibition. 


Average 

Temperature  near 
JLoudoD, 

Rieea. 

Sets. 

Day. 

Might.  Mean. 

h.    m. 

66.a 

42.a 

54.2 

4      6 

7    47 

67.0 

42.7 

51,9 

4      4 

7    49 

66  9 

43.4 

65.2 

4      2 

7    50 

66.3 

47.4 

65,5 

i      1 

7    52 

65,1 

42  4 

63.9 

i       0 

7    63 

67.8 

4^.6 

55.5 

8    69 

7    64 

67.4 

43.0 

65.2 

S    53 

7    65 

Moon 
Kises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon'a 
Age. 


h.    m.  '    h.    m. 


0 

2  10  j 

2  22  I 

2  85  ! 

2  61   I 

8  16  I 

8  60  I 


6    69 

8  83 

9  68 


Daya 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 

o 
1 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


8    47 
8    44 


Day 

of 

Year. 


1S9 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


49.2'. 


From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  ot  the  week  is  66.6^;  and  its  night  temperatoie 


STOPPING  AND   TYING  VINE   SHOOTS. 

■  UST  now,  •wlien  so  many  Vines  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  the  stopping  and  tying  of  the 
young  growths  require  considerable  atten- 
tion. Stopping  the  shoots  is  most  impor- 
tant. There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  Vines  than  allowing  the 
growths  to  ramble  and  form  dense  masses 
of  fohage  before  they  are  removed.  Skilled 
Grape-growers  seldom  or  never  allow  their 
Vines  to  make  more  wood  than  is  actually 
necessary ;  but  amateurs,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  afraid  to 
remove  or  restrict  young  shoots,  err  greatly  in  permitting 
these  slioots  to  become  too  long  before  etopping  them, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  wood  is  neither  thick 
nor  short-jointed,  but  small  and  pithy;  besides,  when 
the  shoots  run  to  a  great  length  and  are  suddenly  cut 
back  the  whole  Vine  receives  a  severe  check  which 
would  never  have  been  felt  if  the  small  points  had 
been  constantly  pinched-out  at  the  proper  length  of  the 
shoot. 

Stopping  should  begin  when  the  shoots  are,  at  the  very 
most,  a  foot  long  ;  on  many  of  them  the  bunches  are 
quite  visible  at  that  length,  and  there  should  not  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  nipping  the  point  out  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  At 
this  time  the  wood  may  be  very  small  and  the  point 
leaves  scarcely  visible,  but  that  does  not  matter.  If  the 
Vines  are  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  the  shoots  when 
stopped  like  this  thicken  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and 
strong  short-jointed  wood  is  secured  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  Vines  should 
be  gone  over  again  :  at  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  lateral  shoots  are  pushing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  especially  towards  the  point  of  the  shoot.  The 
whole  of  these  should  be  stopped  at  one  leaf  from  the 
main  shoot,  and  not  one  of  them  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  an  inch  further  throughout  the  whole  season. 
Subsequent  growths  to  the  one  last  removed  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  more  than  two  leaves  before  they 
are  taken  off.  Sometimes  when  a  shoot  has  failed  to 
start  from  the  old  rod  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  leafage 
of  the  Vine  ;  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  next  lower  shoot 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  a  few  joints  longer  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  but  it  should  be  rigidly  restricted  like  the  others  as 
soon  as  this  is  accomplished. 

Where  the  Vines  are  young  and  the  principal  rod  does 
not  reach  the  top  of  the  house  there  is  always  a  length 
of  young  leading  wood  requiring  careful  attention.  In 
many  instances  this  shoot  is  considered  a  very  precious 
article  and  allowed  the  free  run  of  the  house.  Its  length 
is  more  conveniently  counted  by  yards  than  feet,  and  in 
the  autumn  it  is  generally  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  is  badly  ripened  or  quite  green  ;  but  such  is 
rarely  the  case  with  leading  shoots  which  are  stopped  at 
or  near  to  where  they  will  form  the  extension  to  the  main 
rod  at  pruning  time.  Fi-om  3  to  5  feet  is  a  good  addition 
No.  730.-VOL.  XXX.,  New  Sebhs. 


yearly  until  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached,  and  if  the 
leading  shoot  is  stopped  at  cither  of  these  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  Vine,  it  will  be  found  much 
more  serviceable  the  following  season  than  one  six  times 
its  length.  When  it  has  been  stopped  once  the  next  top 
shoot  formed  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  few  feet  further. 
Up  to  the  first  stop  will  always  remain  the  thickest  and 
best  in  every  way,  and  this  part  will  ripen  when  the 
point  is  quite  green. 

As  there  are  always  shoots  which  either  do  not  pro- 
duce hunches  or  that  have  to  be  cut  off  to  moderate  the 
crop,  a  word  may  just  be  said  about  them.  Very  pro- 
bably the  spurs  with  no  fruit  this  season  will  be  the  most 
prolific  next  year.  Plump  well-developed  buds  or  eyes 
are  of  more  use  close  to  the  spur  than  the  other  end  of 
the  shoot.  The  closer  the  shoot  is  restricted  the  better 
do  the  back  buds  swell,  and  tho  nearer  these  fruitless 
shoots  are  kept  to  a  consistent  length  the  greater  is  their 
chances  of  doing  well  at  a  future  time.  One  foot  is  quite 
long  enough  for  them.  They  do  not  at  this  length  take 
up  much  space,  and  they  are  sure  to  perfect  the  wood 
thoroughly. 

Young  Vines  growing  in  pots  either  for  planting  or 
fruiting  are  frequently  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of 
8  and  10  feet  before  they  are  stopped.  When  they  come 
to  be  used  the  half  of  this  wood  is  cut  away.  Those 
raised  from  eyes  in  the  spring  are  generally  thickest  at 
the  far  end,  so  that  the  very  best  of  the  wood  is  lost. 
When  the  Vines  are  stopped  at  the  length  they  are 
desired  for  planting  or  fruiting,  which  is  from  3  to  6  feet, 
they  make  much  superior  canes  to  the  long  straggling 
Vines.  For  early-fruiting  pot  Vines  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  keeping  them  short,  as  they  perfect  their 
growth  early  and  do  not  take  so  long  to  ripen  the  wood. 
As  in  the  case  of  long  leading  shoots  on  planted-out  Vines, 
long  canes  in  pots  often  do  not  ripen  their  wood  to  the 
extreme  point.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
Muscats,  and  if  the  sap  continues  to  How,  as  long  as  there 
is  green  wood  and  leaves  at  the  top,  it  must  be  extremely 
injurious  to  cut  these  unripe  points  off,  as  is  often  done 
when  the  cane  looks  brown  far  enough  up  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required. 

The  mistake  which  occurs  oftenest  in  connection  with 
tying  Vice  shoots  is  in  delaying  this  operation  too  long. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  young  shoots  breaking 
their  points  against  the  roof;  and  having  grown  so  long 
in  this  erect  direction,  when  they  come  to  be  tied  down 
many  of  them  snap  off  at  their  connection  with  the  old 
wood,  and  others  of  them  with  their  point  bent  down 
break  in  two  halfway.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  look- 
ing over  the  Vines  frequently  from  the  time  the  first 
shoots  are  6  inches  long  until  the  last  of  them  have  been 
fixed  in  their  proper  places.  Pinching  and  tying  may  be 
done  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Strong  thick  shoots 
should  only  be  slightly  inclined  at  tho  first  tying  ;  nest 
time  they  wDl  yield  freely  to  the  wires  without  any  danger 
of  breaking.  Leading  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
twine  amongst  the  wires.  Soft  strong  matting  is  a  good 
material  for  tying  with.     Shoots  bearing  fruit  should  be 
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made  very  secure.    When  the  tie  fails  before  the  bnncli  is  cut 
the  wood  often  breaks  and  the  fruit  is  lost. — J.  Mum. 


THE  AURICULA  IN  TOBKSHIRE.-No.  1. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
Auricula  grower  is  that  of  being  able  to  compare  notes  with  a 
brother  fancier.  Hours  of  keen  enjoyment  pass  unheeded, 
and  the  interest  grows  as  time  flics.  I  visited  Yorkshire  on 
the  2Dd  of  May,  when  the  bloom  was  in  perfection.  At  that 
time  the  flowers  in  the  more  favourable  climate  of  Essex  had 
passed  their  best,  although  many  fine  trusses  of  the  late  sorts 
were  in  good  condition. 

At  Kitkby  Malzeard,  near  Eipon,  I  received  a  most  cordial 
reception  from  the  Rev.  F.  Horner,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  his  floral  gems.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  visit 
any  collection  when  all  the  flowers  are  at  their  best;  the 
earliest  had  become  faded,  and  some  few  of  the  very  latest 
were  not  yet  in.  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  autumn  of  1871  that 
Mr.  Horner  wrote  a  series  of  most  excellent  articles  in  this 
Journal,  and  at  that  time  he  very  fully  described  the  best 
flowers.  A  canny  Scotsman  writing  to  me  in  reference  to  the 
articles  said  that  "  better  described  they  could  not  be;"  but, 
be  added  with  characteristic  caution,  "I  do  not  quite  agree 
■with  him  in  all  he  says."  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would ;  every  grower  has  particular  flowers  that  he 
grows  better  than  others,  and  the  sorts  that  succeed  best  at 
Kirkby  would  not  be  the  best  at  Slough,  and  the  favourite 
flowers  in  Scotland  would  not  be  those  most  esteemed  with  us 
in  Essex.  However,  there  are  some  flowers  always  good  alike, 
and  to  begin,  let  us  take  Freedom  (Booth).  What  trusses  Mr. 
Horner  had  of  this !  A  celebrated  grower,  writing  of  it  in 
1857,  says,  "  Where  number  of  pips  is  not  regarded  this  is  the 
best  green  edge,  the  green  being  the  most  deep  and  pure,  and 
the  contrast  between  that  and  the  black  velvety  body  colour 
being  so  perfect;"  but  this  grower  had  never  but  once  seen 
seven  pips  on  a  truss.  Mr.  Horner's  plant  had  nine,  and  such 
pips!  each  of  them  large  enough  to  cover  half-a-crown.  Anna 
(Traill)  may  well  take  the  second  place.  It  much  resembles 
Freedom,  has  the  same  paste  and  body  colour ;  perhaps  more 
rounded.  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill)  is  a  grand  flower,  and  has 
the  best  edge  of  all,  but  its  pale  tube,  which  bleaches  before 
the  flower  is  at  its  best,  is  a  sad  defect.  Col.  Taylor  (Lee)  was 
very  fine,  one  pip  on  a  small  plant  being  perfect  in  form  and 
ap  to  the  mark  in  all  the  points.  Page's  Champion  was  rather 
past  its  best ;  the  green  of  the  edge  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
■of  any  other,  but  the  flowers  were  just  a  little  crumpled ;  the 
body  colour  is  a  very  attractive  violet,  and  withal  it  is  a  fine 
exhibition  flower  which  no  collection  should  be  without  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  Imperator  (Litton)  was  not  up  to  the  mark 
either  north  or  south  ;  it  is  an  inconstant  flower.  I  once  saw 
it  grand  in  Mr.  Dombrain's  collection.  Lady  Ann  Wilhraham 
(Oliver)  had  larger  pips  than  I  had  seen  of  it,  and  Lady  Blucher 
(Clegg)  had  a  very  pure  green  edge. 

In  grey-edged  flowers  there  are,  as  has  been  previously 
noted,  many  of  the  best  Auriculas,  and  the  highest  on  the  list 
this  year,  taking  constancy  into  account,  is  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire).  I  have  had  it  very  fine,  and  Mr.  Horner's  plants 
were  quite  constant.  Many  of  the  pips  of  George  Lightbody 
(Headly)  have  been  set  this  year,  and  the  trusses  have  been 
badly  formed ;  it  sometimes  comes  better  than  Lancashire 
Hero.  Richard  Headly  (Lightbody)  was  also  opening  badly. 
Beauty  (Traill)  was  the  most  effective  truss  amongst  the  greys. 
It  may  not  be  quite  so  refined  as  some,  but  it  is  a  useful  stage 
flower.  Dr.  Horner  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  has  been  ;  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  large  pip  of  George  Lightbody,  but 
not  quite  so  smooth  in  outline.  Complete  (Sykes)  was  in 
wonderful  health.  It  is  usually  of  weakly  growth,  but  aa 
grown  at  Kirkby  it  is  fit  for  any  exhibition.  The  body  colour 
is  black  and  the  petal  beautifully  rounded. 

Mr.  Horner's  collection  is  very  strong  in  white-edged  flowers 
— indeed  I  may  say  that  I  never  saw  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap) 
until  I  saw  it  here.  The  edge  was  very  pure,  pips  large  and 
flat ;  it  worthily  heads  the  list.  John  Simonite  was  better 
last  year  than  it  has  been  this  season ;  the  pips  were  very 
large.  Ann  Smith  (Smith)  was  the  purest  white  of  any ;  the 
petals  are  pointed,  which  is  its  greatest  fault.  Earl  Grosvtnor 
(Lee)  is  rather  a  late  flower,  and  some  half  dozen  trusses  of 
it  were  grand  ;  it  has  been  very  fine  indeed.  There  were  aleo 
a  few  fingularly  beautiful  pips  of  True  Briton  (Hepworth). 
Glory  (Taylor)  has  not  been  quite  up  to  its  usual  good  quality, 
the  edge  has  been  irregular.    Mies  Arkley  (McDonald)  was  very 


neat,  and  makes  a  good  truss.  It  has  a  fair  white  edge. 
Others  in  my  note-book  are  Bright  Venus  (Lee),  and  Ashworth's 
Regular. 

Passing  to  selfs,  Kay's  Topsy  was  very  fine  amongst  the 
dark  flowers;  and  of  Marquis  of  Lome  (Campbell)  there  were 
some  admirable  trusses.  This  is  a  crimson  self,  and  worthy 
of  Campbell.  William  Lightbody  is  a  crimson  maroon, 
similar  in  colour  to  Campbell's  Lord  Clyde.  It  opens  out 
quite  flat,  and  has  a  more  rounded  paste  and  petal  than  Lord 
Clyde.  Marquis  of  Lome,  another  crimson  self  of  Campbell's, 
was  not  out.  Charles  J.  Perry  (Turner)  was  also  fine  in  its 
class,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  selfs  were  over.  In 
all,  Mr.  Horner  grows  about  six  hundred  plants  of  named 
flowers.  Very  interesting  also  was  the  collection  of  seedlings, 
of  which  I  calculated  there  were  about  two  thousand  plants. 

The  vagaries  of  the  Auricula  from  seed  are,  as  Mr.  Horner 
said,  amusing  in  their  absurdity.  Charles  Edward  Brown  has 
given  many  yellow  selfs  ;  it  has  evidently  been  crossed  with 
Gorton's  Stadtholder  ;  they  have  nearly  all  thin  watery  paste 
like  that  variety.  Next  we  have  a  few  pots  containing  self 
flowers,  very  dark,  large,  and  fringed  like  Sims'  Vulcan — so 
like,  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  that  sort.  They  must 
certainly  be  raised  from  it.  Not  at  all.  Look  at  the  label ;  it 
reads — Regular  (Ashworth),  a  small  white  edge.  Here  is  yet 
another  pot  with  crimson  selfs  with  mealy  foliage  like  Lord 
Lome,  but  that  is  not  the  parent ;  they  have  been  raised  from 
Charles  E.  Brown.  Highland  Laddie  (PoUite)  gives  large 
goggle-eyed  dark  selfs.  The  fine  white  edge  of  Smihng  Beauty 
has  thrown  crimson  and  dark  selfs.  Lord  Lome  has  given  a 
repetition  of  itself,  a  fine  crimson  but  with  a  more  circular 
paste  than  its  parent,  and  as  the  paste  may  become  denser  it 
will  be  a  fine  variety.  Raising  seedling  Auriculas  is  a  most 
interesting  occupation,  and  will,  if  followed  out,  yield  a  large 
revenue  of  pure  enjoyment. 

Polyanthuses  were  at  their  best,  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants 
were  staged  in  the  greenhouse.  Cheshire  Favourite  was  the 
best  flower.  This  and  Lord  Lincoln  have  very  dark  lacing ; 
Kingfisher  was  the  best  of  the  crimson-laced  flowers.  The 
centre  and  edge  of  a  Polyanthus  should  be  the  same  colour, 
if  they  are  difierent  it  is  a  fault. 

The  Tulips  at  Kirkby  are,  notwithstanding  the  cold  nights, 
looking  very  well.  The  thermometer  registered  8'  of  frost  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  but  the  beds  were  of  course  covered  with 
canvas.  It  will  be  a  fine  eight  to  see  the  two  beds  in  flower 
comprising  about  one  thousand  plants. 

The  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  grown  in  beds,  and  they 
are  evidently  tended  by  careful  hands,  as  the  plants  are  quite 
clean,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  are  in  excellent  health. 

The  Ranunculus  also  finds  a  home  in  the  vicarage  garden.  I 
did  not  observe  any  labels  to  the  rows,  and  on  remarking 
this  to  Mr.  Horner  he  said  that  he  knew  them  all  when  they 
flowered.  So  with  the  Auriculas,  Tulips,  and  Carnations,  they 
can  all  be  distinguished  and  named  if  the  labels  should  be 
lost.  As  Robert  Southey,  a  late  poet  laureate,  said  of  hia 
books,  BO  the  florist  can  truly  say  of  his  flowers — 

"  fily  never-failing  friends  are  tliey 
^Vitb  whom  I  conv*^rse  uight  and  day." 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  famous 
garden,  amongst  them  a  collection  of  the  different  species  of 
Primula,  comprising  Primula  intermedia  with  pale  purple 
flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  diminutive  alpine  species. 
I  also  noticed  a  variety  of  P.  acaulis  with  very  large  double 
crimson  flowers. — J.  DonoLis. 


MARGOTTIN'S  NEW  BOSE   TRIOMPHE   DE 

FBANCB,   H.P. 

I  WAS  anxious  to  see  the  first  blooms  of  this  gold-medal 
novelty,  to  which  the  French  Judges  have  given  so  proud  a 
title,  and  I  held  our  friend  Mr.  Camm'a  view  that  it  was  to  be 
a  grandly  improved  Marquise  de  Castellane.  I  was,  however, 
much  surprised,  not  to  say  a  little  disappointed,  to  find  when 
the  first  three  blooms  opened  on  the  original  plants  from  the 
raiser  that  it  was  a  highly-coloured  Colonel  de  Rougemont, 
nearly  .5  inches  over,  having  a  full  composite  or  rosettc-like 
centre,  but  withal  keepitig  a  circular  outline,  presenting  a  very 
showy  mass  of  light  crimson  or  bright  rosy  carmine  petals 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  improved  Baron  Prevost,  or  more 
correctly  Colonel  de  Rougemont.  I  think  this  fine  and  dis- 
tinct Rose  might  have  been  well  named  Rougemont  le  Grand. 
It  has  a  sweet  scent  of  the  Baron  Prevost  type,  with  short 
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erect  robnst  growth  ;  and  probably  no  Bose  for  a  bed  without 
peggiug  will  make  so  grand  a  show  of  colour  aa  this  large  free- 
blooming  Perpetual. — H.  Curtis,  Devon  Rosenj,  Torquatj. 


SOIL  FOR  VINE  BORDEBS. 

When  I  referred  to  this  subject  on  page  .S02  my  object  was 
to  show  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  much  soil  included  in  the 
(indefinite)  definition,  light  turfy  loam,  also  to  point  out  the 
error  which  U  commonly  made  of  placing  soil  in  the  borders  in 
an  "  icy  cold  "  state.  I  was  particular  to  deprecate  the  oppo- 
site error  of  storing  the  soil  when  heated  to  dryness,  and  was 
careful  to  urge  that  it  should  only  be  placed  in  a  border  when 
in  a  healthily  moist  state.  To  the  substance  of  my  remarks 
"Vine-Grower"  has  on  page  341  taken  considerable  objec- 
tion, and  in  doing  so  has  imparted  useful  and  suggestive 
information. 

"  VineGboweh's  "  remarks  on  fermentation  taking  place 
in  the  soil  after  storing  are  interesting,  and  he  adduces  an 
example  of  its  action  in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  Tine 
border.  This  is  possibly  an  exceptional  case,  but  on  that  no 
one  can  positively  determine;  for  although  "Vine-Grower" 
adduces  figures  he  uses  the  words  "  at  or  about,"  leaving 
readers  to  guess  what  they  like,  and  giving  them  a  justifica- 
tion for  supposing  that  the  temperatures  were  not  carefully 
recorded.  That,  however,  is  not  of  supreme  importance  so 
long  as  the  Vines  flourished  (which  doubtless  they  did)  satis- 
factorily. The  soil  when  stored  "  at  or  about"  .35°  might  have 
been  40°,  and  that  is  many  degrees  above  "  icy  cold."  I  should 
not  object  to  place  soil  in  Vine  borders  at  a  temperature  of  40°, 
but  I  do  object  to  the  use  of  it  for  Vme-border-making  when 
saturated  with  snow  and  rain  in  winter,  and  when  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  at  or  near  the  freezing  point,  and  that  is  a 
practice  which  I  know  has  been  adopted,  and  I  know  also  with 
bad  results. 

A  "  Vine-Grower"  has  "  never  known  any  mishap  occur  to 
Vines  through  deficient  bottom  heat,"  but  that  is  not  oonclu- 
eive  evidence  that  mistakes  have  not  been  made  iu  making 
borders  with  soil  at  and  near  the  freezing  point,  and  that 
losses  have  arisen  in  consequence.  Had  I  not  been  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  more  than  one  instance  of  this  nature 
I  should  not  have  deemed  the  matter  worthy  of  public  notice. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  erected  vineries  solely  with  the 
object  of  deriving  a  profit  on  his  outlay  by  the  sale  of  Grapes. 
The  border  of  one  house  was  made  in  October  when  the  soil 
was  "  at  or  about  35°" — it  was  probably  40°:  the  border  of 
the  other  house  was  made  at  the  end  of  January.  The  turf 
for  the  borders  was  pared  from  the  same  site,  but  the  surface 
of  that  taken  in  .January  wis  crisped  with  frost  during  some 
mornings).  It  was  also  very  wet,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  freezing  point  when  placed  in  the 
border.  These  borders  were  both  planted  on  the  same  day 
with  Vines  from  the  same  grower,  and  the  same  treatment 
was  given  the  two  houses.  How  sound  that  treatment  has 
been  the  splendid  condition  of  the  Vines,  especially  in  one 
house,  attest.  Now  as  evidence  of  the  pernicious  effect  of 
using  "  ioy  cold  "  soil,  not  £1  was  realised  from  the  house  of 
which  the  border  was  made  in  January  until  more  than  £50 
had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  Grapes  from  the  other 
house  where  the  border  was  maie  in  October.  The  soil  of 
these  borders,  I  repeat,  was  precisely  the  same,  and  both 
houses  had  precisely  the  same  attention  iu  heating,  venti- 
lating, &a.  The  diiierent  results  were  clearly  attributable  to 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  making 
the  borders.  The  Vines  in  the  cold  border  started  badly  and 
grew  weakly ;  the  others  started  freely  and  grew  vigorously. 
In  fact  a  season  was  lost  by  burying  the  cold  ;  and  further, 
the  Vines  which  were  planted  in  the  January-made  border 
have  never  been  in  such  a  satisfactory  state  as  those  in  the 
October-made  border. 

The  owner  of  these  Vines,  who  is  an  excellent  and  success- 
ful grower  of  Grapes,  ioapresses  on  all  (and  they  are  many) 
who  solicit  his  advice  on  Vine-growing,  never  to  pare  the  icy- 
oold  surface  off  the  ground  in  winter  and  bury  it  in  that 
state  3  feet  deep  iu  Vine  borders.  He  considers  that  he  has 
bought  that  knowledge  at  a  cost  of  £50,  and  is  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  soundness.     So  am  I. 

The  soil  in  that  case  was  not  heated  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  vegetable  matter  iu  it,  neither  was  the  soil  of  the  border 
which  was  made  in  October  overheated  by  the  same  natural 
prooees.  Overheating  might,  however,  take  place  by  storing 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  and  on  that  matter  "  Yine- 


Growee"  has  communicated  a  seasonable  hint.  His  remarks 
also  on  the  evil  effeots  of  the  overdryness  of  the  soil  are 
unexceptionable.  Probably  neither  "  Vine-Grower"  nor  my- 
self would  in  our  practice  make  any  serious  mistakes  in 
making  a  Vine  border ;  but  with  some  amateurs  the  case  is 
different,  and  it  is  well  that  both  Bides  of  the  question  be 
seen  and  studied. — A  Northern  Gardener. 


AURICULAS. 


If  Mr.  Camm  feels  "  a  lame  dog  "  at  Auriculas,  I  am  sure 
other  friendly  hands  than  mine  will  also  gladly  "  help  him 
over  the  stile  "  of  his  difficulty. 

I  once  reported  incidentally  in  these  pages  that  I  had  tried  a 
few  of  the  commoner  green  and  grey-edged  Auriculas  in  the 
open  border.  They  did  not  die,  and  did  not  bloom  well. 
They  had  no  protection  from  weather,  and  they  made  small 
hard  weather-beaten  plants.  However,  they  were  not  tried  a 
second  time,  for  compassionate  friends,  thinking  they  looked 
poor  outcasts,  begged  them  out  of  their  misery.  If  Mr.  Camm 
is  not  an  old  nurse  with  Auriculas,  and  has  only  a  few,  I 
would  not  recommend  him  to  trust  edged  flowers  out  in  the 
borders.  As  he  has  bell-glasses  he  had  better  pot  the  plants 
and  keep  the  glasses  over  them  in  bad  weather,  or  even  always  ; 
they  can  be  set  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  say  2  inches  high,  on 
which  the  pot  rim  can  rest  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air.  The 
pots  should  be  kept  off  the  ground  on  slips  of  wood,  and  the 
plants  all  summer  in  a  north  aspect.  He  might  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  and  have  tile  laths  placed  parallel  so  as  to  hold 
a  line  of  bell-glasses  over  the  plants  ;  but  in  an  open  border  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  keep  too  much  wet  from  about  them- 
without  a  total  covering. 

Edged  Auriculas  are  not  meant  for  outdoor  work,  for  tho 
simple  reason  that  a  drop  of  rain  upon  a  flower  ruins  it. 

With  respect  to  Col.  Champneys,  he  is  a  most  rampant 
grower  and  could  bloom  twice  five  pips  with  ease,  though 
whether  he  could  give  them  to  stand  real  florist  scrutiny  I 
doubt.  A  friend  of  mine  was  going  to  show  a  Champneys 
two  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  very  big  that  it  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  box. 

As  to  what  would  be  considered  a  fine  truss  for  exhibition 
I  can  only  say,  Just  so  many  pips  of  sterling  quality  as  you 
can  get  flat  upon  a  truss.  Show  at  the  National,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  have  a  fine  truss  if  you  can  get  six  or  seven  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  best  judging. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  to  refute  what  seems  to  be  a 
dandelion-rooted  notion  southward  about  na  northern  florists 
— that  we  pull  our  Auricula  trusses  to  pieces,  lowering  the 
blooms  to  the  minimum  allowed. 

I  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  so  flat  as  to  knock  our  Auriculas 
on  the  head  in  that  way.  It  we  had  a  dozen  correct  and  even 
blooms  ou  a  plant,  that  plant  would  carry  the  twelve.  Trust 
me  that  at  the  National  Auricula  Show  we  crowd  all  canvas 
in  the  race.  Our  plants  are  not  under  bare  poles — not  under 
needlessly  thinned  trusses.  Even  in  the  classes  where  three 
pips  will  qualify  for  competition,  twice  that  number  are  left — if 
worth  leaving.  It  all  turns  on  that— if  worth  leaving.  If  not, 
they  spoil  the  good  ;  they  are  dead  weight  in  the  race.  Are  we 
to  blame  in  this,  whose  object  is  expressly  to  keep  the  flower 
to  its  high  standard  of  beauty  and  excellence,  and  to  raise  that 
more  and  more?  Every  point  in  a  florist  flower  ia  so  much 
beauty  added  to  that  flower. 

There  are  principles  in  all  properties,  and  no  such  rough- 
nesses as  mere  size  and  quantity,  which  in  this  connection 
may  be  termed  the  brute  force  in  flowers,  should  outweigh  the 
higher  power  of  quality  and  refinement.  —  F.  D.  Horner, 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Eipon. 


COMPARATIVE  HARDINESS  OP  SPRING 
BEDDING  PERENNIALS. 
Our  spring  beds  in  exposed  gardens  have  been  severely  tried 
by  the  last  two  winters,  and  annuals  are  very  late  in  blooming. 
With  a  view  to  the  future,  I  hope  some  one  of  your  readers  will 
send  a  more  complete  list  than  I  can  subjoin  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  for  spring  purposes,  classified  as  below. 

1.  Extremely  Zfrtcrfi/.— Arabis  albida,  Alyasum  saxatile,  Au- 
brietia,  Daisy,  Polyanthus,  Primrose,  and  Sempervivum  oali- 
fornicnm. 

2.  Hardy.— Iheris,  Myosotis,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Silene,  varie- 
gated Daisy,  hybrid  Violas,  Wallflowers,  and  Violets. 
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3.  Requiring 'a  North-east  Screen.  —  Cheiranthna  alpinua, 
Golden  Tbyme/Paney,  and  Stocks. 

I  fear  that  Golden  Feather  must  be  placed  in  the  third  class, 
though  the  snow  has  saved  it  this  season,  which  spoiled  Ajuga. 
Which  class  do  variegated  Cress  and  dwarf  Veronica  glauca 
belong  to  ? 

AU  annuals  such  as  Saponaria,  Nemophila,  &e.,  belong  to 
the  third  claES,  unless  I  except  Limnanthes. 

Bulbs  have  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  saving  the  flower 
from  winds,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  hardiness,  and  these 
I  must  leave  unnoticed. — C.  S.  B. 


BITS  ABOUT  BELGIUM.— No.  1. 

A  VISIT  to  £ee  the  Great  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels 
and  nothing  more  was  well  worthy  of  the  journey;  but  few 
visitors  let  that  sufEce,  and  sundry  horticultural  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  points  of  interest  in  or  near  to  Brussels,  Ghent, 
or  Antwerp. 

Of  the  Exhibition  much  has  been  said,  but  neither  time  nor 
space  permitted  a  critique  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
"for  effect" — an  eiJect  for  which  "  M.  I'architecte  Fuohs  " 
was  awarded  a  special  grand  gold  medal. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Exhibition  was 
effective,  but  there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  that  a  gold  medal 
would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Barron  had  he  created  the 
same  effect  with  the  same  plants  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England.  That  sentence  contains  two 
suggestions — first,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  plants  were 
not  startling  by  any  novel  treatment,  as  conveying  an  idea  of 
exalted  taste ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Belgian  authorities  are 
more  liberal  in  bestowing  medals  than  are  horticultural  councils 
in  England.  Let  us  take  the  first  suggestion  of  "  taste," 
passing  on  to  "  medals." 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  plants  at  Brussels  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  errors  of  taste.  The  disposition  of  the 
plants  was  not  a  triumph  of  decorative  art,  and  it  may  be 
stated  unhesitatingly  that  there  were  at  least  two  Englishmen 
in  the  Exhibition  who  could,  if  they  had  an  army  of  obedient 
helpers,  have  achieved  a  better  effect.  Given  to  Messrs.  Wills 
and  Barron  the  same  plants  and  appliances,  and  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  as  to  the  result — indeed  of  two  results : 
That  they  would  have  created  a  better  effect  in  England,  and 
would  not  have  obtained  a  gold  medal  between  them. 

But  we  must  not  be  hypercritical.  If  there  were  faulty 
associations  of  plants,  the  building  was  so  crowded  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  re-arrange  the  whole  of  the  collections.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  superior  example  of  taste  in  arrangement  was 
displayed  in  the  splendid  group  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  this 
was  done  by  Englishmen.  As  was  remarked  by  many  compe- 
tent judges,  this  collection  was  faultless.  If  the  same  taste 
that  was  there  exemplified  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Show 
the  effect  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  that  which 
was  produced. 

As  a  rule,  and  speaking  generally,  the  plants  with  green 
foliage,  as  Palms,  were  grouped  in  one  part  of  the  building; 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage — Aroids,  Marantas,  &c.,  in 
another  part;  and  massive  flowering  plants,  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Roses,  in  a  third  part.  True,  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  small  Azaleas  were  associated 
with  Ferns,  strings  of  Spirosaa  encircled  groups  of  Roses,  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  fringed  the  fine- foliage  plants ;  jet  never- 
theless the  great  mass  gf  Palms  were  grouped  together,  the 
highest  at  the  back,  and  ditto  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
Azaleas,  Roses,  and  Bhcdodendrons.  These  were  arranged 
according  to  the  same  stereotyped  rule^Mass  them  together, 
the  highest  plants  at  the  back,  the  lowest  in  front. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  is  not  so  much 
room  for  taking  objection  to  the  formal  grouping  as  to  the 
incongruous  juxtaposition  of  the  most  prominent  collections 
of  flowering  plants.  The  marvellous  Azaleas  were  overpower- 
ing— overpowering  the  Rhododendrons  on  one  side  and  making 
even  them  look  dingy,  and  on  the  other  the  really  great  con- 
signment of  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  looked  small 
by  the  side  of  M.  Ghellinck  de  Walle'a  gorgeous  masses  of 
Azaleas.  As  to  the  Orchids  and  plants  from  Holloway  and 
from  the  establishments  of  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Wills,  and  Mr.  Linden 
nothing  could  overpower  them  ;  but  the  Roses  especially  were 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  brightness  and  glitter  of  one  part  of  the  Show  was 
tiring,  while  the  unrelieved  greenery  of  another  part  was  tame. 
Had  the  Roses  especially,  and  a  few  of  the  Azaleas,  been  made 


to  enliven  the  sombre  corners  of  the  structure,  and  had  some 
of  the  fine  specimens  which  were  hidden  in  the  background 
been  brought  boldly  forward,  the  effect  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  impoEing.  The  winding  promenades  were  certainly 
picturesque,  and  some  points  highly  artistic ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  not  a  single  vista  of  grandeur  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Exhibition.  The  grouping  for  effect  may  have  conveyed 
an  idea  upon  which  English  decorators  may  improve  when  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  finished  example  for  them  to  copy  if  they  wish  to 
win  a  medal  in  England. 

So  much  for  taste,  and  now  to  the  medals.  These  honours 
were  provided  with  unparalleled  liberality.  They  were  offered 
for  nearly  all  sorts  of  plants  and  products,  and  for  all  classes 
of  horticulturists  save  one.  Is  the  omission  a  studied  omission, 
or  is  it  an  oversight  ?  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  same 
omission  in  England,  a  land  chary  of  honours  to  the  living, 
liberal  towards  the  dead,  but  in  advanced  horticultural  Belgium 
the  blank  becomes  noticeable.  There  was  no  medal  for  the 
actual  hybridisers  and  raisers  of  new  and  important  plants, 
the  working  bees  of  the  horticultural  hive.  Surely  a  man  who 
by  original  conceptions  and  delicate  and  successful  manipula- 
tiona  creates,  as  it  were,  new  plants  which  enrich  their  ownera 
and  unfold  new  beauties  to  an  admiring  world — surely  such  a 
man  should  have  some  tangible  recognition  of  his  skill  and 
some  official  reward  for  his  achievement. 

Changing  the  theme  for  a  moment  to  "  a  bit  about  England," 
who  will  eay  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Dominy  and  others  who 
have  wrought  so  successfully  in  raising  new  plants  in  the 
renowned  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Bause  in 
that  of  Mr.  Wills — who  will  say  that  such  men  are  not  deserving 
of  Borne  public  token  of  appreciation,  some  medal  embodying 
their  work  and  recognising  its  importance  ?  Would  it  be  mis- 
placed honour  also  to  concede  a  memento  to  those  explorers 
who  "  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands  "  into  tropical  junglea 
and  enrich  the  world  by  their  discoveries  ?  Let  those  who 
send  the  men  and  receive  the  plants  have  all  the  honour  to 
which  their  enterprise  entitles  them ;  but  let  not  the  actual 
workers,  abroad  as  discoverers,  and  at  home  as  originators  of 
new  and  valuable  plants,  be  altogether  ignored.  The  honour 
awarded  to  one  would  not  detract  from  the  other.  If  any 
valid  and  substantial  objections  can  be  established  against  re- 
warding acknowledged  merits  of  this  nature  let  them  be  forth- 
coming, for  at  present  no  such  objections  are  generally  appre- 
ciated. That  the  omission  is  not  one  of  mere  sentiment  was 
admitted  last  year  by  Mr.  Wills,  who  generously  made  over 
the  gold  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  his  Dracaiuas  to  the  actual  raiser  of  them,  Mr. 
Bause.  The  owner  of  the  plants  felt  that  the  skill  cf  the 
raiser  was  ignored,  and  he  made  the  sacrifice  of  relinquishing 
the  medal.  It  does  not  seem  meet  and  right  that  men  of  ex- 
ceptional skill  should  be  altogether  dependant  on  private 
generosity  when  societies  are  established  to  stimulate  horticul- 
tural progress,  to  acknowledge  enterprise  and  merit,  and  re- 
ward success.  Such  men  as  those  alluded  to  (and  there  are 
many  others  equally  worthy  of  reward),  the  real  workers,  the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  horticulture,  and  by  whose  hands  and 
heads  the  science  is  so  practically  supported,  are  "  left  out  in  the 
cold  "  in  England,  and  they  were  "  left  out  in  the  cold  "  at 
Brussels. 

The  subject  is  one  requiring  consideration.  It  was  suggested, 
or  rather  "  brought  to  a  head,"  by  the  omission  referred  to : 
hence  its  claim  to  be  included  under  the  heading  of  this  com- 
munication. The  subject  has  occupied  so  much  space  that 
some  descriptive  notes  of  plants  and  places  must  be  postponed 
to  future  "  bits."— J.  W. 


VIOLETS. 

Me.  Lee  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  I  have  no  red 
spider.  I  grow  my  Violets  on  a  north  aspect  to  avoid  it.  Violets 
like  moisture,  coolness,  and  shade,  yet  withal  as  much  air  as  a 
mouutain  Daisy.  It  is  of  no  use,  of  course,  to  expect  Violets 
in  winter  from  plants  on  a  north  border.  Those  who  have  not 
frames  to  spare  may  take  up  the  plants  with  balls  in  late  Sep- 
tember, and  plant  them  in  the  full  sun  in  the  most  sheltered 
position  at  command  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  watering  well  if 
the  autumn  be  dry,  and  flowers  will  be  forthcoming  in  such  a 
position  when  they  are  not  from  plants  on  a  north  border,  and 
especially  if  protection  be  given,  as  that  of  mats  over  hoops,  in 
severe  weather.  I  do  not,  however,  care  about  Violets  outdoors 
until  March  or  April  to  follow  those  in  frames,  bnt  I  may  say 
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that  I  have  gathered  many  bnnchea  of  these  sweet  flowerB 
from  plants  on  a  north  border  in  October,  November,  and  even 
December.  A  north  border  enables  me  to  plant  my  email  pita 
with  plants  iu  early  autumn  entirely  free  from  red  spider, 
which  was  not  the  case  when  they  were  grown  in  the  open, 
and  to  put  plants  in  frames  with  their  leaves  smothered  with 
red  spider  is  simply  to  protect  the  spider  and  kill  the  plants. 
I  feel  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Lee  for  particulars  of  his  mode 
of  culture,  but  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  from  altered  conditions 
of  climate  does  not  answer  in  my  case.  In  the  open  they  take 
red  spider.  I  want  the  plants  free,  and  grow  where  the  heat  is 
less,  hence  I  plant  in  a  north  border. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  Mr.  Lee  understand  why  I  do  not 
practise  layering  runners.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  know  of  such 
a  practice  until  Mr.  Lee  wrote  me  telling  how  to  raise  a  stock 
of  Victoria  Regina.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  rooted 
runners  for  some  years,  but  had  no  idea  of  pegging  them  to 
facilitate  their  rooting.  Now  I  have  tried  Mr.  Lee's  plan,  and 
have  found  it  succeed  excellently ;  but  when  I  penned  the  few 
lines  on  Violets  (page  292)  I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  any 
right  to  "plough  with  another's  heifer,"  considering  Mr.  Lee 
entitled  to  keep  if  he  saw  fit  a  practice  of  so  much  advantage 
to  him  as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  Violet.  I  thank  him  for 
the  advice  given  me,  and  also  for  making  his  practice  public. 

Propagating  from  "runners"  as  practised  by  Mr.  Lee  is  a 
system  for  the  million.  For  outdoor  culture  I  make  no  objec- 
tion to  its  giving  the  best  plants.  I  know  the  Parisians  pot 
the  runners  in  autumn  several  in  a  .5  or  Ginck  pot  in  little  else 
than  "muck"  and  leaf  soil,  and  with  such  material  produce 
forced  plants  which  astonish  the  natives.  "  They  do  these 
things  better  in  France  !  "  Perhaps ;  but  I  do  not  like  runners 
nor  plants  had  from  them.  They  have  single  stems  and  well- 
developed  crowns.  I  have  the  Neapolitan  Violet  with  at  least 
fifty  such  crowns  in  a  6-inch  pot.  What  I  want  are  plants  at 
the  close  of  April,  or  at  latest  early  in  May,  that  have  never 
produced  a  flower  and  have  at  that  time  a  diatinot  crown  and 
fair  portion  of  roots.  From  the  side  of  the  plants  beneath 
■the  soil  arise  very  sparingly  plants  of  this  description,  which 
I  term  suckers,  and  they  are  very  short  in  root-stem,  whereas 
innners  have  the  joints  distantly  placed,  and  do  not  produce 
Buckers  nearly  so  freely  as  those  raised  from  suckers — {or  like, 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  sncoeeda  like,  and  from  the  lessened 
length  of  their  root-stem  have  much  more  compact  roots, 
lifting  with  the  perfection  of  balls,  and  unless  the  plants  have 
these  they  might  as  well  go  to  the  dunghill  as  be  planted  in 
frames. — G.  Abbey. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

In  our  twenty-third  volume  we  published  a  very  full  history 
of  Covent  Garden  Market,  with  aground  plan  of  it  as  at  present 
existing  and  a  view  of  it  as  it  was  in  1745,  and  iu  vol.  xxix. 
•we  submitted  an  illnstration  of  the  new  covered  side  market. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  stroll  through  the  Market. 
Oar  visit  was  in  early  morning — "  market  morning  " — for  to 
see  the  most  striking  characters  of  this  great  mart  we  must 
be  "  up  with  the  lark  and  the  sun." 

Covent  Garden  just  before  sunrise  is  one  of  the  "sights" 
of  London.  The  amount  of  the  commodities  there  being 
offered  for  sale  and  distributed,  and  the  bustling  activity  of 
the  distributors,  from  the  well-to-do  tradesman  with  his  van 
to  the  humbler  coster,  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  metropolitan  requirements  and  the  habits  of  life  of  a 
considerable  section  of  its  people. 

Covent  Garden  is  not  only  crowded  before  sunrise,  but  all 
the  converging  and  contiguous  streets  for  a  long  distance  from 
its  centre  aSord  supplementary  space,  for  the  market,  large  as 
it  is,  is  quite  inadequate  for  its  purpose  and  business.  Besides 
the  market  proper,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  miles  of 
streets  surrounding  it  are  crowded  with  garden  products.  Bow 
•Street,  Long  Acre,  and  other  main  thoroughfares  are  mainly 
occupied  by  vans  belonging  to  the  greengrocers  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Between  these  vans  and  the  market  an 
army  of  porters  are  engaged  conveying  iu  immense  loads  the 
vegetable  produce  which  is  to  "feed  the  multitude"  for  the 
next  day  or  two.  The  .loads  which  these  men  carry  iu  the 
huge  baskets  would  fill  an  ordinary-sized  donkey  cart,  and 
their  weight  must  be  great— sufficient,  indeed,  to  crush  down 
stronger  men  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  laden.  The  baskets 
rest  on  pads,  and  the  pads  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
men,  the  thin  end  of  the  pad  (2  or  3  inches)  being  placed  on 
he  head,  the  thick  end  (nearly  a  foot)  resting  on  the  shoulders, 


thus  bringing  the  basket  nearly  level.  Probably  by  no  other 
means  could  the  human  frame  support  a  load  so  heavy. 

In  the  market  square  and  outside  the  building,  as  well  as  in 
the  streets  immediately  adjacent,  are  the  vendors'  vans  loaded 
high  with  their  merchandise.  Cabbages,  Broccolis,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Khubarb,  &c.,  are  piled  as  true  as  if  guided  by  the 
rule  and  plnmb-liue.  These  commence  arriving  soon  after 
midnight,  and  at  early  dawn  the  work  of  selling  and  buying 
begins.  From  that  time  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  or  about 
four  hours,  the  amount  of  business  done  is  enormous ;  yet, 
considering  the  numbers  of  people  engaged — the  bustling, 
cramping,  and  crowding — it  is  done  in  a  remarkably  quiet 
manner.  There  is  little  or  no  wrangling  and  attempts  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  time  is  too  precious  for  that.  Buyers  and 
sellers  know  at  a  glance  the  current  value  of  the  goods,  and 
this  knowledge  expedites  business.  Chaff  and  banter  prevail, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  running  fire.  Every  pause  is  a  loss  cf  time 
and  money.  Occasionally,  or  perhaps  frequently,  trade  is  con- 
ducted in  slang  phraseology.  A  purchaser  takes  stock  of  a 
load  of  Cabbages.  "Price,  gnv'nor?"  he  asks.  "  Three  bob 
and  a  tanner.  Quick's  the  word,"  is  the  prompt  reply.  That 
is,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  for  new  Cabbages.  A  man  mounts  a  stack 
of  Rhubarb,  and  answers  inquiries.  "  Yes,  sir ;  'ere  you  ar' ;  half 
a  dollar.  Go  ahead."  That  is,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  huge  bunches. 
A  masculine-looking  dame  with  the  "  cratur"  stamped  on  her 
visage  informs  her  customers  that  she  has  "  fine  '  Musharoons' 
'  niners  '  this  mornin'."  That  is.  Mushrooms  Od.  per  baeket. 
And  so  trade  is  done.  Bees  in  a  Clover  field  are  not  more 
busy  than  are  the  hahilues  ol  Covent  Garden  in  early  morning. 

In  the  flower  market  the  same  activity  prevails.  Plants  are 
offered  in  thousands,  and  are  greedily  bought  and  transferred 
by  carta  and  barrows  to  brighten  and  to  cheer  the  balconies 
and  windows  of  the  "  great  city."  "  A  bit  of  country  "  is  dear 
to  the  Londoner,  and  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  country  the  coun- 
try is  brought  to  him  in  the  fresh  sweet  flowers.  The  plants 
are  admirably  grown — each  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  sturdy, 
clean,  and  vigorous.  Nowhere  can  better  examples  of  culture 
be  found  than  in  Covent  Garden  of  such  plants  (which  are 
now  in  season)  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Sweet  Briars, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Bouvardias,  Ehodanthes,  Spirseas, 
Callas,  Stocks,  Musk,  Heliotropes,  Ferns,  and  especially  Hy- 
drangeas. Plants  of  the  latter  in  5-inch  pots  have  heads  from 
12  to  18  Inches  in  diameter,  and  exuberant  foliage  down  to  the 
pots.  The  flowers  are  mostly  pink,  a  few  of  them  having  a 
tinge  of  blue.  The  plants  are  sold  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen : 
the  other  plants  enumerated  being  sold  at  from  5s.  to  10s. 
per  dozen. 

Boxea  of  small  plants  are  also  offered  by  hundreds,  contain- 
ing Golden  Feather,  Lobelias,  Paneies,  Perillas,  Mimuluses, 
Verbenas,  Daisies ;  also  climbing  plants  in  pots  of  Tropaeolums, 
Passifloras,  Convolvuluses,  &o.  There  ia  an  enormous  trade 
in  cut  flowers.  Hardy  garden  flowers  of  every  conceivable 
kind  are  offered  in  large  bunches  or  bundlea.  Wallflowers, 
Lilacs,  Forget-me-nots,  Primroses,  Cowslips,  and  wild  Hya- 
cinths are  sold  at  Od.  to  1.5.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Poets'  Nar- 
cissus, very  beautiful,  at  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches ;  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  at  Is.  per  bunch.  Most  of  these  are  also 
made  up  iu  mixture  by  women  in  sizes  and  at  prices  to  suit 
each  customer ;  they  can  work,  aa  they  say,  "  to  any  sort 
o'  money." 

The  central  avenue  is  about  50  yards  in  length  and  perhaps 
4  yards  in  width — much  too  short  and  too  narrow.  It  con- 
tains seven  shops  on  each  side,  and  in  them  are  to  be  seen 
probably  the  finest  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers  which  thia 
and  other  countries  can  produce.  The  fruit  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Messrs.  Webber  have  a  fine  display,  consisting  of  splendid 
Pines  from  St.  Michael's ;  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cherries 
from  France;  and  excellent  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Strawberries 
from  England.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  fine  and  were 
selling  freely,  the  best  selected  at  24s.  per  basket.  Wo  also 
noticed  iu  other  shops  splendid  French  Asparagus  at  7s.  Gd. 
per  hundred  heads;  Cucumbers  Is.  each,  and  the  best  samples 
of  all  other  vegetables  in  season.  Nuts  are  also  offered  in 
all  sorts,  including  Chinese  Litchees,  &c.  Bouquets  are  always 
attractive,  but  early  morning  is  not  the  best  time  to  see  them 
simply  because  the  best  are  not  then  to  be  seen.  Purchasers 
are  too  aristocratic  for  early  rising.  Favourite  flowers  for 
bouquets  are  white  Camellias,  Gardenias,  Roses,  Stephanotis, 
and  Bouvardias.  These  are  grouped  thinly  so  that  each  showa 
its  individual  beauty.  Occasionally  a  alight — very  slight — 
touch  of  scarlet  and  pink  is  introduced,  but  high  colours  are 
used  sparingly,  and  the  flatness  is  broken  by  delicate  sprays 
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of  Orchids,  and    in  some  Spirieaa   and  Lilies.     Maidenhair 
Fern  is  the  favourite  green. 

Sach  is  the  reeult  of  onr  morning's  stroll.  A  similar  stroll 
to  any  gardener  wonid  not  only  be  interesting  but  instrnctive. 
Covent  Garden  teaches  many  lessons,  and  its  products  are 
calculated  to  make  those  who  think  much  of  themselves  feel 
rather  "  small."  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  examples  are  not  the  ordinary  products  or  even  the 
best  samples  of  one  garden,  but  the  cream  of  hundreds  of  gar- 
dens, and  to  expect  any  single  gardener  to  equal  these  pro- 
ductions is  tantamount  to  expecting  a  single  artist  to  equal  the 
various  styles  of  painting  in  the  Boyal  Academy  or  National 
Gallery.  We  recommend  all  gardeners  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  stroll  through  this  great  mart  from  five  to 
seven  o'clock  on  "  market  morning." 


EOTAL  AQUARIUM   FLOWEE  SHOW. 

May  ICth. 

The  classes  in  this  the  second  Exhibition  of  the  season  were 
not  Bo  numerous  as  those  of  the  preceding  Show,  but  the  prizes 
were  provided  on  the  same  scale  of  liberality  which  mark  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Company.  The 
classes  in  the  schedule  numbered  twenty-four  only,  but  in  these 
the  substantial  sum  of  nearly  £300  was  offered,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  providing  a  limited  number  of 
classes  with  good  prizes  is  preferable  to  a  large  number  of  classes 
with  small  prizes. 

The  Exhibition  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  collections  were 
admirably  arranged— in  a  word,  there  was  plenty  to  see  and 
room  to  examine  and  enjoy  the  floral  feast.  The  Eoses  were 
magnificent ;  stove  and  greenhouse  (including  new)  plants,  also 
Orchids,  very  good ;  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  remarkably  fine,  and 
hardy  flowers  highly  attractive. 

The  Roses  havfl  the  firtt  claim  to  notice,  and  our  able  friend 
"  D.,  Deal,"  the  first  right  to  notice  them.  "  This  is,"  he  says, 
"  without  doubt  the  finest  exhibition  of  pot  Roses  ever  seen  in 
London.  It  was  not  simply  a  '  battle  of  the  giants,'  but  never 
have  amateurs  come  out  in  such  force.  I  thought  that  the  col- 
lection of  pot  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  Moorman  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  was  the  best  I  had  ever  seen  exhibited,  but  they  were 
excelled  to-day,  and  it  is  an  instance  of  what  liberal  encourage- 
ment does  that  plants  so  superior  should  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  cut  blooms  were  also  excellent,  and  in  every 
direction  the  Rose  exerted  its  pre-eminence,  the  whole  Show 
being  radiant  with  its  blnssoms  and  fragrant  with  its  perfume. 

"  The  grand  contest  of  the  Exhibition  was  that  for  twelve  pot 
Eoses  (open).  It  lay  between  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  George 
Paul,  and  was  decided  in  the  order  named.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  well  worthy  of  the  renowned 
champions  who  took  part  iu  it.  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were 
Madame  T.  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  Paul  Perras,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Celine  Forestier,  V.  Verdier,  Juno,  Anna  Alexieff,  and 
Edouard  Morren.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable  plants  were 
Celine  Forestier  remarkable  for  its  colour,  and  Paul  Perras.  This 
plant  has  a  history  as  showing  the  great  vitality  of  these  large 
plants  when  well  cared  for.  It  was  purchased  ten  years  ago  from 
the  Messrs.  Lane,  who  had  exhibited  it  for  ten  years,  so  that 
it  has  been  serving  the  purposes  of  exhibition  for  twenty  years, 
and  yet  is  strong  and  vigorous.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  took  the  second  prize  with  Madame  T. 
Levet,  PrinceEs  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Charles  Lawson,  Souvenir  d'uu  Ami,  Anna  Alexieff,  Victor 
Verdier,  Juno,  Celine  Forestier,  Camille  Bernhardin,  Marie 
Baumann,  and  Horace  Vernet.  Of  these  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge  was  remarkably  fine,  while  probably  the  greatest 
feat  in  pot-Eose  culture  was  the  production  of  two  such  plants 
as  Marie  Baumann  and  Horace  Vernet,  varieties  which  every- 
one knows  to  be  miffy,  and  yet  here  they  were  in  splendid 
foliage  and  order.  Many  plants  iu  this  class  were  G  feet  high 
and  5  feet  throueh.  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq., 
Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston,  was  placed  third. 

"  In  the  class  for  twenty  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first 
with  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (very  good),  M.  Vaillant,  Lyonnaise, 
Edouard  Morren,  Princess  Beatrice,  Victor  Verdier,  Perfection 
de  Monplaiser  (beautiful  yellow  Tea),  Dupuy-Jamin,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Celine  Forestier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Paul 
Verdier,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Marquise  de 
Montmartre,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  &o.  Mr.  Turner  was  second 
with  Eduoard  Morren,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Thomas 
Methven,  Souvenir  li'un  Ami,  Madame  Lacharme  (lovely), 
Perfection  de  Montplaiser,  Paul  Neron,  Celine  Forestier, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Roval  Standard,  Paul  Verdier,  Antoine 
Mouton,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Madame 
Marie  Finger,  &c.  The  most  noticeable  point  in  this  collection 
was  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Turner's  own  English-raised 
Eoses  :  Royal  Standard,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  were  simply  grand,  while  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the 


latter  fully  sustained  its  character  as  the  sweetest  Rose  in 
growth.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  were  third  with  a  nice  collection 
— Madame  Charles  Wood,  V.  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  Elie  Morel,  John  Hopper,  and  Madame 
Marie  Finger.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Misses  Christy 
(gardener,  Mr.  Moorman),  for  a  very  creditable  collection,  amongst 
which  was  a  fine  plant  of  Capitaine  Christy. 

*'  In  the  amateurs'  classes  for  six  Roses  in  pots  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq  ,  Coombe  Leigh,  Kingston 
Holt  (Mr.  Ellis,  gardener),  for  a  very  excellent  collection,  con- 
sisting of  Anna  AlexieS,  La  France,  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Celine  Forestier.  They 
were  large,  not  leggy,  and  excellently  bloomed.  The  second 
prize  went  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Combe  Bank  (gardener,  Mr. 
Moorman),  for  the  following — Centifolia  rosea,  Edouard  Morren, 
Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Verdier,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Beauty  of 
Waltham.  The  Paul  Verdier  in  this  collection  was  an  excellent 
example  of  pot  culture.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  (ama- 
teurs), Mr.  Galsworthy  was  first  with  an  excellent  box  contain- 
ing amongst  others  Camille  Bernhardin,  Madame  WiUermoz, 
Edouard  Morren,  Pierre  Notting,  Eugenie  Verdier,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  La  France.  "The  Misses 
Christy  second  with  a  f:ood  collection,  amongst  which  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  WiUermoz,  Paul  Verdier, 
and  La  France  were  good. 

"  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  (open),  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  Alice  Bureau,  Celine  Fores- 
tier, Marechal  Niel,  Camille  Bernhardin,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  WiUermoz,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Marie  Baumann,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Horace  Vernet.  Mr.  Turner 
was  second  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Mad. 
V.  Verdier,  Royal  Standard,  Mrs.  Baker,  Charles  Lawson,  Marie 
Guillot,  M.  Niel,  and  Capitaine  Christy ;  and  the  Misses  Christy 
third. 

"  We  now  pass  to  the  Auriculas.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  show 
these  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  vile  north- 
easter I  question  much  if  any  had  been  in  bloom.  There  were 
three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Turner  being  first  with  Sarah  (self), 
Richard  Headly,  Duke  of  Argyll  (self),  Lancashire  Hero,  and 
Gertrude  Knight.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  second  with 
George  Lightbody,  Smiling  Beauty,  Lancashire  Hero,  Alder- 
man C.  Brown,  Richard  Headly,  and  Lovely  Anne.  Mr.  James 
was  third.  Alpines  were  alsa  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Dean, 
and  Mr.  James."  Thus  has  "D.,  Deal,"  written  on  Roses  and 
Auriculas,  and  now  to  the  plants. 

In  Class  6,  for  twelve  Clematis,  distinct  (open),  £8,  £5,  and 
£3  were  offered.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  were  the 
only  exhibitors.  They  staged  good  plants  in  the  best  varieties. 
Prominent  was  the  fine  double  blue  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
having  as  a  companion  the  double  white  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
Wm.  Kennet  is  one  of  the  finest  amongst  dark  single  flowers. 
Princess  of  Wales  being  lighter  (lavender),  and,  almost  white, 
lanuginosa  Candida.  These  with  Albert  Victor,  Fair  Rosamond, 
Stella,  Mrs.  Hope,  and  others  formed  a  splendid  group,  than 
which  few  in  the  hall  were  more  effective. 

In  Class  7  for  nine  greenhouse  Azaleas  in  pots  not  exceeding 
IG  inches  in  diameter,  £3,  £4,  and  £2  were  offered.  Mr.  Ratty, 
gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  had 
the  first  place  for  good  specimens — umbrella-shaped  plants,  with 
short  stems;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  being  second 
with  medium-sized  standard  plants.  In  Class  8,  for  six  plants 
(amateurs),  £6,  £3,  and  £2  were  provided.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  F.  Goidsmid,  was  first  with  oval-shaped  specimens; 
Mr.  Ratty  being  second ;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Esq., 
2,  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  being  third  with  pyramids  3  feet 
high.  In  Class  9,  for  six  standard  plants  (open),  the  prizes  were 
£5,  £3,  and  £2.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  loig  way  ahead 
with  plants  on  2-feet  stems,  having  heads  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter. 
These  were  not  like  the  Belgian  plants,  but  they  showed  green 
amongst  the  flowers,  which  is  by  many  considered  an  improve- 
ment. Eeine  des  Fleurs,  a  charming  variety,  was  very  fine, 
and  equal  to  it  was  Madame  Cannart  d'Hamale  ;  Duohesse 
A.  de  Nassau  and  Cede  NuUi  being  also  effective.  Mr.  Ratty, 
gardener  to  E.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  was  placed 
second ;  and  W.  Cutbush  &  Sou,  Highgate,  third,  for  Emaller 
yet  attractive  plants  en  foot  stems,  having  heads  15  inches  in 
diameter.  In  Class  10,  for  twelve  Calceolarias,  distinct  (open), 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Eedlees,  Isleworth, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  worthily  had  the  first  prize.  These 
plants  were  splendid,  being  about  15  inches  in  height  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  the  flowers  being  of  large  size,  and  the  foliage 
half  covering  the  pots.  James's  brand  was  stamped  on  every 
one  of  them. 

In  Class  11,  for  eighteen  hardy  perennials  in  flower  in  pots  not 
exceeding  J  2  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  had 
the  first  place  with  a  remarkably  fine  group  including  Carex 
argentea.  Anemone  sylvestris,  Aubrietia  Ilendersonii,  Phlox 
Nelsoni,  TroUius  asiaticus,  Spirtea  palmata,  a  fine  pot  of  Orchis 
foliosa,  PEBOuies,  Irises,  &o. ;  Mr.  Eobeits,  gardener  to  W.  Terry, 
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Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  being  second  -with  plants 
potted  from  the  lorder.  In  this  group  Narciasns  poetarum  was 
very  beautiful,  and  Saxifraga  granulata  plena  (pure  white)  was 
also  effective.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
gardener  to  L.  Clark,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  a  very  chaste  group. 

In  Class  12,  for  eight  Gold  and  Silver  Tricolor  relargoninms, 
distinct  (aurserymen),  prizes  of  i'lO,  £(5,  and  .i'l  were  provided. 
Mr.  H.  Coppin,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Croydon,  was  first 
with  perhaps  the  finest  plants  ever  exhibited.  The  plants  were 
mostly  flat- trained  and  were  2  to  3  feet  across,  the  foliage  being 
in  perfect  health  and  colour.  The  largest  plant  was  Madame 
Patti  [Mrs.  Eousby]  ;  the  best  formed  plant— a  semi-globe— 
Mrs.  Laing.  These  with  Italia  Unita  and  Mr.  John  Clatton 
being  Silvers ;  the  Golds  being  Plutarch,  Mrs.  Turner,  Sir  R. 
Napier,  and  Countess  Tyroonnel.  Mr.  Meadmore,  Romford, 
being  second  with  compact  highly-coloured  plants;  Mr.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  being  third  for  smaller  plants,  and  Mr.  Burley, 
Brentwood,  commended. 

In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  prizes 
were  i'G,  £i,  and  £i.  The  first  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  North, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  Cornwallis,  Brentwood,  who  had 
Bemi-globular  plants  18  inches  in  diameter.  Carter's  Prince  of 
Wales  being  the  best  of  the  Golds,  and  Countess  Tasker  of  the 
Silvers.  Mr.  J.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Angle- 
eea  House,  Norbiton,  being  second  with  not  formally  trained 
but  healthy  well-coloured  plants.  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to 
T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Glencairn,  Surbiton  Hill,  third. 

In  Class  14,  for  twelve  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion, in  pots  not  exceeding  C  inches  in  diameter  (open),  i;6,  £i, 
and  £'6  were  offered.  Mr.  Bull  won  first  honours  with  very  neat 
and  bright  plants  18  inches  high,  comprising  Croton  spirale 
and  C.  majesticum,  Aralia  elegantissima  and  A.  leptophylla, 
Cocos  Weddeliana,  Raphia  flabelliformis.  Thriuax  argentea, 
Dracffinas  Cooperi  and  amabilis,  Pandauus  Veitchii,  and  Cyperas 
alternifolias  variegatus.  Messrs.  W.  RoUisson  &  Sons  had  the 
second  place  with  rather  smaller  plants  of  nearly  the  same 
sorts ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  Wright,  Florist,  Lee,  Kent ; 
and  an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener 
to  H.  W.  Segeloke,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill.  In  Class  15,  for  twelve 
new  and  rare  plants  (open),  ±'12,  ±8,  and  £3  were  provided.  Mr. 
Bull  secured  the  first  honours  with  a  formidable  collection, 
every  plant  of  which  was  in  the  full  gloss  of  perfect  health.  At 
the  back  were  the  two  grand  Palms  Pritchardia  grandis  and 
Kentia  Moorei,  fine  examples  of  Encephalartos  Vroomi,  and 
Croton  majesticum ;  the  front  circle  coHtaining  Dracrana 
Goldieana,  Croton  spirale,  and  Adiantam  gracillimum,  a  fine 
trio ;  also  Pandanua  Veitchii,  Croton  volatum,  Phyllotienium 
Liudeni,  Dracrena  Shepherdii,  and  Paullinia  thalictrifalia.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  having  the  second  place  also  with  a  very  fine 
group,  Zamia  australis,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  Adiantam  gra- 
cillimum being  especially  noticeable.  Araucaria  Goldieana,  a 
fine  Australian  introduction,  imparted  a  distinct  feature  to  this 
group,  which  also  contained  a  good  example  of  Kentia  Moorei. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  for  smaller  but 
good  plants.  In  Class  16,  for  six  plants  (excluding  Orchids) 
never  before  exhibited  in  Europe,  the  prizes  were  £9,  £6,  and  £i. 
Mr.  Bull  staged  Dracfena  nivalis,  a  green-and-white  variety, 
very  good ;  DieiJenbachia  iUustris,  dark  green  with  creamy 
blotches;  Eucharis  Candida,  Eranthemum  tricolor,  bronzy 
foliage  marbled  with  red  and  green ;  Katokidozamia  Hopei,  and 
Pandanus  princeps,  and  secured  the  first  prize. 

In  Class  17,  for  sixDracsouas  (amateurs),  £6,  £4,  and  £3  were 
provided.  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Cleveland 
House,  Clapham  Park,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  splendid  group, 
comprising  D.  Shepherdii,  C  feet  in  height ;  Frascrii,  exceedingly 
fine;  Weismannii,  Baptiati,  Mooreana,  and  Toungii.  No  plants 
could  exhibit  better  evidence  of  superior  cultivation  than  these. 
Mr.  Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq  ,  Waddon  House, 
Croydon,  being  placed  second.  In  the  corresponding  nursery- 
men's class  for  twelve  DracjBuas  the  prizes  were  i;i2,  i'8,  and 
£6.  Mr.  Bull  had  first  honours  with  a  superior  collection  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  colour.  It  comprised;D.  Goldieana,  Rex,  ferrea 
variegata,  imperialia,  triumphaus,  elegantiasima,  amabilis,  mag- 
nifica,  exoelsa,  and  the  sorts  named  in  Mr.  Legg's  collection ; 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  being  placed  second  for  large  plants,  and 
Messrs.  KolUsson  &  Son  third  for  bright,  fresh,  smaller  speci- 
mens. An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wright,  nurseryman, 
Lee,  Kent,  who  staged  in  his  collection  a  flue  example  of 
D.  Shepherdii. 

In  Class  19,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  (open),  in 
pots  not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter,  £S,  £o,  and  £3  were 
offered.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  in  usual  place — first.  His  plants 
were  not  large  but  distinct,  including  Polystiobum  lepidocaulon, 
Woodwardia  radicius  cristata,  Lomariacycadoides,  Platycerium 
grande,  &c.  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Park 
Koad,  Twickenham,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  third  for 
smaller  plants. 

In  Class  23,  for  six  Orchids  (amateurs),  the  prizes  were  .£5,  £3, 
and  £2.    Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  P.  G.  Wilkiua,  Esq.,  was  first 


with  Odontoglossum  Phalsonopsis,  very  fine;  Oncidiura  serra- 
tam,  Vanda  tricolor,  Lycaste  Skinnori,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  and  Cypripedium  villosum,  all  very  good.  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  was  second 
with  Cattleya  Mossiro,  a  splendid  specimen,  with  upwards  of 
thirty  flowers  ;  Cypripedium  barbatuin  grandiflorum,  very  fine; 
OdoutogloBBum  Peucatorei,  Oucidium  cucuUatnm,  Vanda  tri- 
color, aud  Oucidium  ampliatum  major.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  had  the  third  prize.  The  prizes  being  of 
the  same  value  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number 
of  plants,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  having  the  premier  place  with 
Vanda  suavis,  seven  spikes ;  Oucidium  sphacelatum,  eight  fine 
spikes;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  the  same  plants  that  were 
exhibited  at  Brussels ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  with  forty 
flowers ;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  and  Anguloa  Clowesiana. 
Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Son  were  second,  their  collection  including 
a  good  pot  of  Cypripedium  niveum  aud  the  beautiful  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
in  G-iuch  pots  of  wet  sand,  the  flowers  being  surrounded  by 
foliage.  'They  composed  Adysetum  orientale,  Scilla  nutans 
violacea  and  S.  nutans  rosea,  Aponogeton  distachyon.  Orchis 
foliosa,  aud  Irises  being  the  most  attractive  pots  in  this  charm- 
ing group.  The  second  piize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham. 
Mr.  Dean,  Baling,  also  exhibited. 

Valuable  miscellaneous  groups  were  staged,  and  extra  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors : — Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Higbgate,  f -r  Azaleas  ;  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons,  for  Palms  aud  ornamental  plants ;  Mr.  T.  Pestridge, 
Boston  Park  Road  Nursery,  Brentford,  for  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums; Messrs.  W.  RoUisson  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting, 
for  a  valuable  mixed  collection  ;  Mr.  G.  Toms,  gardener  to  H.  T. 
Wetenhall,  Esq.,  The  Poplars,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  N.,  for  stove 
aud  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Witkins, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  for  ditto,  very  good ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  The 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  large  and  excellent  mixed  col- 
lection ;  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  for  a  group  of  Azalea  mollis ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Paul's 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Totteuham,  for  excellent  Pansies  in  seventy 
varieties;  and  Mr.  Earley,  Valentines,  Ilford,  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Mr.  Bull  for  new  Palms, 
Pritchardia  grandis  and  Kentia  Moorei ;  for  Dracsena  Goldieana, 
D.  Rex,  D.  triumphaus,  and  Katokidozamia  Hopei,  a  fine  Cycad ; 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  Azaleas  Flambeau,  rich  crimson  scarlet,  and 
Jean  Vervaene,  salmon-flaked  rose  and  white  edge,  fine  ;  also 
for  Roses  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Jean  Ducher. 
To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Aralia  elegantissima  and  Araucaria 
Goldieana,  a  distinct  kind  and  highly  ornamental  by  its  pendulous 
branchlets ;  to  Messrs.  W.  RoUisson  &  Sons  for  Trichomanea 
Banorofci,  one  of  the  most  charming  ol  Filmy  Ferns;  to  Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Sons  for  Pyrethrum  aureum  laoiniatum,  highly  dis- 
tinct and  novel ;  to  Mr.  Dean  for  Primula  cortusoides  grandi- 
dora  maxima,  a  fine  and  large  form  of  P.  c.  amoeaa  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Jackman  for  their  splendid  doable  Clematis  Countess 
of  Lovelace  and  C.  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

M.iT  17th. 
Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Son  of  Leicester  sent  specimens  of  Annie  Elizabeth 
Apple,  which  was  certificated  two  years  ago.  A  seedling  Apple 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Bland,  Fordham  near  Soham,  which  was  in 
very  good  condition  at  this  season.  It  is  a  medium-sized  fruit, 
somewhat  conical,  and  was  very  acid  in  flavour.  A  brace  of 
Cucumbers  was  sent  by  Mr.  Joha  Porter,  Freshfield,  Liverpool, 
which  was  recognised  as  Telegraph.  Mr.  F.  Bates,  gardener  to 
G.  Moore,  Esq.,  Appleby  Hall,  Atherstone,  sent  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  called  Appleby  Favourite.  It  was  considered  coarse 
and  not  equal  to  others  in  cultivation.  Mr.  James  Batters,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Willis  Fleming,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  sent 
four  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  in  9-inch  pots  on  the  shelves 
of  a  cool  house.  They  were  much  admired,  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  unanimously  awarded.  The  kinds  were  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  Broad  Beams.  Mr.  J.  OUerhead, 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Wimbledon  House,  sent  a  splendid 
bunch  of  frait  of  Musa  Cavendishi  weighing  97  lbs.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  unanimously  awarded.  Mr.  Sage  of  Ash- 
ridge  Park  Gardens  exhibited  the  bine  and  fruit  of  Cucumbers 
affected  with  the  gangrene  which  attacks  the  plant.  Mr.  Horley 
of  Toddington,  Beds,  sent  plants  of  a  very  beautifully  varie- 
gated Broccoli.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  a  pure  white,  and  the 
edge  is  dark  green  about  half  an  inch  wide.  The  Committee 
thought  it  very  ornameatal,  and  unanimously  awarded  it  a  flrst- 
class  certificate  as  a  decorative  plant. 
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Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kelloek,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  what  cannot  bo  described  as 
less  than  a  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids.  For  cleanliness 
and  health  of  the  plants,  and  for  the  splendid  condition  of  their 
flowers,  these  plants  were  alike  remarkable.  OdontoglosBum 
nivopnm  had  twenty-seven  fine  spikes  of  lovely-spotted  flowers; 
Aerides  Fieldingi  had  five  spikes,  15  to  18  inches  in  length; 
Odontoglossum  prismatocarpnm  was  represented  by  an  ad- 
mirable variety.  The  Cattleyas  were  gorgeons.  They  com- 
prised G.  MosBiae,  C.  Mossiie  Dawsoni,  in  grand  form  ;  C.  Men- 
delli,  a  variety  of  surpassing  beauty;  0.  Warneri,  and  the  pure 
■white- and-yellow  C.  Wagneri.  Lffllia  Wolstenholmia)  had  two 
vigorous  spikes  and  thirteen  handsome  flowers.  Dendrobiums 
were  represented  by  D.  Bensonise  in  admirable  form,  the  spike 
having  twenty  flowers ;  and  equally  fine  was  D.  thryeiflorum. 
Oncidinms  compriBed  O.  Marshalli,  anoble  spike  of  thirty  flowers ; 
and  O.  conoolor,  beautiful  canary  yellow.  Of  Cypripedinms 
a  pan  of  the  chaste  C.  niveum  contained  twenty-four  flowers. 
C.  Dayanum  was  fine  alike  in  foliage  and  blooms,  and  C.Dominii 
towered  aloft  in  its  distinctness.  Of  Masdevallias  were  M.  Lin- 
deni  and  M.  Veitchiana,  both  extremely  rich.  Noticeable  also 
were  Vanda  Parishii  and  Anguloa  Buckerii,  but  perhaps  most  of 
all  attractive  were  the  grand  examples  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium.  The  blooms  of  those  were  nearly  3  inches  across,  of 
stont  texture  and  charming  colour.  A  variety  with  a  pure  white 
lip,  delicately-tinted  sepals  and  petals,  and  yellow  centre  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gem  of  the  purest  water — an  acquisition  to  be 
cherished  by  its  owners  and  to  be  coveted  by  all  growers  of 
Orchids.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  rich  collection  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  almost  surpassed  themselves,  for  a  group  so  perfect  and 
complete  is  rarely  to  be  seen  at  any  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  plants  of  Bor«nia  elatior,  which 
will  prove  a  fine  companion  plant  to  B.  megastigma.  B.  elatior 
is  of  slender  growth,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  pale  carmine 
flowers  sweetly  scented ;  it  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for 
Aralia  Veitchii  (nnanimonsly),  a  plant  infinitely  smaller  in  all 
its  parts  than  A.  Veitchii,  the  leaves,  indeed,  being  almost 
thread-like  by  their  slenderness  ;  for  Azalea  indica  Jean  Ver- 
vaene,  a  rosy-tinted  scarlet-flaked  flower  with  a  white  edge 
breaking  into  the  body  colours  ;  for  Cattleya  Mendelli;  and  for 
Cypripedium  selligerum,  a  fine  cross  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C;  Ijevigatum.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  Odontoglossum 
nivsBum,  and  a  Davis  medal  was  recommended  to  be  given  for 
the  excellence  of  the  collection. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  exhibited  a  group  of  five 
Orchids  of  great  merit.  A  plant  of  Aerides  Mendelli  was  awarded 
a  first-clasB  certificate.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  after  the 
style  of  A.  LarpentoB,  but  with  buff  sepals,  the  labellnm  being 
bine  and  white.  It  is  very  sweetly  scented.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  also  attached  to  the  plant,  it  being  in  superb 
health  and  bearing  five  fine  spikes.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
submitted  Masdevallia  Harryana  violacea,  a  vigorous  plant  with 
fourteen  fine  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Promenasa 
citrina,  and  Dendrobium  carniferum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  for  these  plants. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road  Nursery, 
St.  John's  Wood,  exhibited  double  Cinerarias  Prince  Imperial, 
pnrple,  and  King  Alphonso,  magenta.  For  the  latter  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  These  are  perfectly  double,  and 
will  be  useful  and  lasting  decorative  plants,  also  valuable  for 
affording  cut  flowers.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  remark- 
able collection  of  forty  Slimnlnses.  The  plants  were  in  2i.inch 
pots.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  more  than  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  gorgeous  colours.  This  is  the  finest 
strain  of  MimuluEes  we  have  ever  seen,  and  for  cool  moist 
places  no  plants  can  produce  so  rich  an  effect  as  these.  They 
were  highly  commended  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot,  exhibited 
Clematis  lanuginosa  violacea,  and  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. It  is  a  splendid  variety,  the  flowers  being  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  petals  very  stont  and  of  a  purplish  blue  colour. 
This  belonging  to  the  hardy  section  of  Clematises  cannot  fail 
to  become  highly  useful. 

Sir  G.  Macleay,  Bart.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited 
two  remarkable  native  fronds  of  Neottopteris  anstralasica, 
these  fronds  being  G  feet  7  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  in 
■width,  and  no  doubt  were  larger  when  perfectly  fresh.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Green,  The  Botanical  Nursery, 
Holmesdale  Road,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Iris  pumila  Intescens 
elegans,  and  Mr.  Boothby,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  a  double  seed- 
ling Polyanthus. 

Watebino  Steawbebeieb. — "A  Market  Gaedener"  ■writes, 
"  Unless  the  weather  changes  and  Bhowers  fall,  it  will  be 
ntcefsary  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  Strawberry  beds,  or 
the  trusses  will  be  weak,  flowers  small,  and  fruit  inferior."  He 
states  that  "  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  cold  and  drying 
easterly  wind  the  plants  are  throwing  up  their  tmeses  stub- 
bornly, and  other  crops  are  nearly  at  a  etandstill."    Cauli-  ' 


flowers,  he  further  adds,  show  appearances  of  "  buttoning," 
owing  to  the  check  received  by  ungenial  weather. 


LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE. 

A  GUNT  in  horticulture  is  gone — Van  Houtte  is  dead.  On 
the  30th  ult.  we  held  converse  with  him  at  the  Brussels  Show, 
and  on  the  3rd  inst.  we  shared  the  hospitalities  of  his  table  in 
his  home  at  Ghent,  regretting  his  sinking  frame,  but  admiring 
his  energetic  horticultural  spirit,  and  enjoying  his  sparkling 
wit  over  the  social  meal.  We  know  somewhat  of  the  habits  of 
this  remarkable  man,  having  sojourned  with  him  in  response 
to  the  following  invitation : — "  Come  and  see  me.  You  dine 
with  us,  yon  sleep  with  ns;  you  go  into  my  nursery  and  into 
my  house  when  you  like  ;  you  have  all  you  want ;  you  stay  as 
long  as  you  like;"  and  then  with  definite  earnestness — "yon 
stay  a  month."  That  is  an  example  of  the  heartiness  of  the 
welcome  which  he  gave  to  strangers — a  specimen  of  the  hospi- 
tality for  which  he  was  proverbial.  Of  that  visit  which  occurred 
three  years  ago  the  following  was  written  :— M.  Van  Houtte  is 
a  gentleman  of  robust  physique  and  vigorous  Intellect,  and 
subjected  to  his  penetrating  vision  a  nervous  man  might  feel 
himself  the  subject  of  stock-taking  and  being  read  all  through. 
He  has  not  much  time  for  polished  ceremony  or  to  press 
courtesy  to  an  unpleasant  extreme.  Like  many  another 
eminent  man  he  is  a  great  listener,  and  seems  content  for  hia 
friends  around  him  to  do  the  conventional  talk,  himself  sitting 
and  speaking  only  to  the  point.  His  characteriatio  is  soon 
seen  to  be  matter-of-fact  exactitude,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acquisitions  any  man  can  inherit  or  acquire,  and 
which  in  the  end  will  serve  him  the  best.  Van  Houtte's  is  a 
house  of  work.  Each  one  has  his  or  her  duties  in  conducting 
this  great  bneinesB.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  honBehoId — 
of  charming  manners  and  genial — have  their  share  in  foreign 
correspondence,  their  maternal  parent  being  chief  cashier. 
Van  Houtte  spends  his  whole  time  in  his  business  bureau.  He 
has  not  been  all  round  his  narsery  for  three  years,  yet  ia 
cognisant  of  everything  in  every  part  of  it.  From  five  to 
eight  every  morning  is  occupied  in  arrangements  with  different 
foremen,  and  if  it  is  never  seen,  still  the  governing  head  ia 
felt  in  every  corner  of  the  eBtablishment.  Surrounded  by  a 
large  staff  of  clerks  every  detail  of  management  is  arranged 
in  the  bureau,  the  chief  himself  commencing  work  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  every  morning,  and  working  incessantly 
until  8  P.M.  with  less  than  one  hour's  intermission,  and  thia 
not  at  any  particular  season,  but  constantly  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  What  a  lesson  it  teaches,  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success,  and  is  one  more  example  that  those  who  have 
won  have  worked — worked  with  rare  zeal  and  perseverance 
irresistible  in  presBing  to  the  goal  of  sucoess.  That  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  hia  character  and  position  tlieii,  but  now  he  is  dead. 

This  excellent  man  and  highly  skilled  horticulturist  died  at 
his  residence  in  Gendbrugge-Iez-Gand  on  the  9th  inst.  He 
was  nearly  sixty-six,  being  horn  at  Ypres  in  the  Jane  of  1810. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  ofEces  and  honours  conferred 
upon  him  are  a  suiEcient  testimony  to  his  great  merits.  He 
was  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Brussels  ;  Director 
and  Founder  of  the  Horticultural  School  at  Gendbrugge  ;  Ad- 
ministrative Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
Belgium,  and  of  a  great  number  other  horticultural  and  scien- 
tific societies,  &o. ;  Mayor  of  Gendbrugge  ;  Kuight  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ;  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Saint 
Anne  of  Russia ;  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Portugal ;  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil ;  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
Order  of  Charles  III.,  &o.  At  the  recommendation  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Versohaffelt  M.  Van  Houtte  settled  at  Ghent  in  1839, 
and  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  " 
in  1815,  and  continued  without  any  interval  its  editor  aa  well 
as  proprietor  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  military  engineer  who  was  eng.aged  on 
the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  and  dying  when  his  son  was 
young  the  training  of  the  latter  was  confided  to  his  mother,  but, 
as  is  very  usual,  had  an  inclination  for  studies  very  different 
from  those  of  his  father.  He  was  devoted  to  floriculture,  and 
being  a  good  botanist  was  engaged  as  a  botanical  traveller  to 
setrch  for  now  plants  worthy  of  cultivation  in  South  America, 
the  coast  of  Central  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  subse- 
quently Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Brussels, 
and  afterwards  joined  an  EngUshman  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  business  in  Britain.  To  this  enterprise  he  was  too  con- 
fiding, entrusting  his  capital  to  his  colleague  with  the  result 
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as  expressed  in  Ms  own  (M.  Van  Iloutte'a)  words — "  I  have 
not  seen  that  man  or  that  money  ever  since."  In  continuation 
of  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  business  he  further  remarked — 
"  I  came  back  to  Belgium  to  start  clear.  I  had  little  money 
but  plenty  of  health.  I  bought  the  little  plot  of  ground  where 
you  saw  my  porter's  lodge.  That  was  all  I  had  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  now  you  have  seen  my  place.  It  has  all  been 
done  by  hard  work.  But,"  continued  the  man  who  had  so 
much  respect  for  his  assistants,  "  I  did  not  make  it  all  myself; 
my  men  did  it,  my  good  men.  I  have  foremen  on  my  place 
who  have  been  here  twenty  to  thirty  years.  My  plan  has  been 
this  :  mark  it — When  I  have  a  good  man  I  keep  him,  I  do  not 
part  with  him  for  any  money.  When  I  have  a  bad  man  I  will 
not  keep  him  if  he  will  pay  me,  for  a  good  man  makes  other 
men  good ;  a  bad  man  makes  other  men  bad."  Those  are 
true  words  worthy  of  being  reprodncad.  In  them  is  embodied 
a  policy  which  has  proved  to  bo  a  sound  policy  and  successful, 
and  which  in  the  third  part  of  a  century  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  businesses  in  the  world.  In  the  conduct 
of  that  business — "  this,"  once  said  M.  Van  Houtte,  "  is 
my  plan :  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  friends  abroad,  and  the 
best  I  can  for  my  friends  at  home  and  my  men  in  my  nursery, 
and  when  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  all  these  I  do  the  best  for 
myself."  These  are  "  words  of  wisdom,"  uttered  by  a  man 
who  had  proved  their  worth — a  man  who  was  a  "  tower  of 
strength  "  in  his  generation ,  and  whose  memory  will  be  cherished 
in  all  civilised  countries  where  it  has  bo  long  been  a  "  house- 
hold word." 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Gendbrngge  on  the  12th  inst.,  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  the  population.  Among  those 
who  were  present  were  Comte  de  T'Serclaes,  Governor  of  the 
Province;  Comte  de  Kerchove,Bergoma3ter  of  Ghent ;  General 
Baltia;  M.  Dumont,  Counsellor  at  the  Cour  de  Cassation; 
Professor  Morren  of  Liege,  M.  Crupiu  of  Brussels,  M.  Yobert, 
Director  of  the  State  Railways ;  M.  Oswald  de  Kerchove, 
M.  Kickx,  M.  Eodigas,  M.  Pynaert,  M.  Ambroiee  VerEchaffelt, 
M.  .J.  Verschaffelt,  M.  Charles  Van  Geert,  many  public  function- 
aries, and  about  two  hundred  workmen  connected  with  M.  Van 
Houtte's  establishment.  This  vast  crowd  could  not  be  accom- 
modated in  the  house,  and  they  therefore  congregated  outside 
in  the  nursery,  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
their  departed  friend ;  and  here  Comte  de  Kerchove  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  those  assembled  in  feeling  terms  on 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  renowned  horticulturist.  After  an 
address  from  M.  Pynaert  the  funeral  cortege  moved  off  in  the 
following  order  : — The  Corps  d'Harmonie  of  Geudbrugge,  a  de- 
tachment of  infantry,  the  clergy,  the  coffin  covered  with  the 
burgomaster's  uniform  and  the  decorations  of  the  deceased. 
The  workmen  of  the  establishment  placed  upon  it  a  magnifi- 
cent crown,  and  immediately  behind  was  a  deputation  from 
workmen  not  connected  with  the  deceased,  who  carried  another 
crown  as  their  last  homage  to  their  patron.  The  pallbearers 
were  Professor  Morren ,  M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  M.  Sejmortier, 
Alderman  of  Gendbrngge,  and  M.  Gust,  Guilmot.  The  funeral 
service  was  celebrated  at  the  church  of  Gendbrngge,  which  was 
far  too  small  to  admit  the  crowd,which  consisted  of  1.500  persons. 
At  the  grave  three  eloyes  were  delivered ;  the  first  in  Flemish 
by  M.  Guchteneire,  the  two  others  in  French  by  Professor 
Morren  and  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert. 

A  notice  of  M.  Van  Houtte  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  his  nursery,  even  if  it  embraces  but  an  out- 
line glance  and  includes  but  its  salient  points.  The  business 
connections  of  the  establishment  extend  not  only  to  every 
nation  in  Europe,  but  also  to  North  and  South  America,  China, 
and  .Japan.  The  nursery,  which  we  recently  visited,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Ghent.  There  is  no  external  show  of 
grandeur,  no  parade  of  wealth  which  those  who  are  truly  rich 
and  great — the  aristocracy  of  nature — never  display.  Yet  if 
men  of  great  acquirements  and  substantial  resources  do  not 
revel  in  show,  they  work  with  perseverance  in  every  honour- 
able and  legitimate  way  to  achieve  success  ;  and  above  all  they 
take  care  that  what  they  have  for  the  world  the  world  ehail 
know  about. 

M.  Van  Houtte  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  agency  of 
the  press,  but  his  catalogues  were  distributed  with  a  liberal 
hand.  These  catalogues  were  not  merely  trade  lists,  but  have 
long  been  manuals  of  reference  and  guides  to  msuy  readers. 
The  correctness  of  the  several  issues  is  generally  admitted, 
and  both  the  information  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conveyed  have  been  instructive  and  entertaining.  But 
numerous  and  extensive  as  have  been  these  issues,  they  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  great  work  pnblished  periodically 


of  the  "Flore  des  Serres  et  des  .Jardins  de  I'Europe."  This 
work  is  a  monument  of  its  late  proprietor's  and  editor's  taste 
and  industry.  It  has  reached  its  twenty-second  volume,  and 
contains  2201  coloured  plates,  2300  woodcuts,  and  1500  articles 
relating  to  horticulture.  Specimens  of  these  platei  adorned 
one  of  the  walls  at  the  lato  centenary  exhibition  at  Brussels, 
and  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  horticultural  publications 
— the  large  silver-gilt  modal.  M.  Van  Houtte  also  published 
a  serial  work  on  fruits — the  "Pomona" — also  with  coloured 
illustrations.  In  the  issue  of  these  works,  and  the  energy  dis- 
played in  producing  the  coloured  plates  as  truthful  and  as 
perfect  as  possible,  the  art  of  chromo-lithography  was  con- 
siderably advanced.  No  more  striking  sight  is  afforded  in 
the  nursery  than  the  preparation  of  these  plates.  In  a  long 
corridor-like  building  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  presses,  and  tho 
entire  process  from  the  first  sketching  of  the  plants  to  the 
final  colouring  by  hand  of  the  several  plates  is  conducted. 
That  may  be  termed  the  fine  art  department  of  the  nursery, 
and  has  long  given  employment  to  several  workers.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feature  of  a  wonderful  place,  and  is  probably — in 
connection  with  the  nursery — unequalled  by  any  establishment 
of  the  same  nature  in  the  world. 

M.  Van  Houtte  was  not  only  a  manufacturer  but  also  a 
raiser  of  plants,  and  he  is  worthily  commemorated  in  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  genus  Gesnera.  Ilouttea  includes  tho 
species  of  which  G.  pardina  is  a  type.  Of  this  family  of  plants, 
in  their  various  sections,  more  new  and  valuable  varieties 
have  been  raised  here  than  in  any  other  establishment ;  and 
when  the  collections  are  flowering  their  rich  velvety  foliage, 
elegant  habits,  and  variously  coloured  flowers  demonstrate  how 
superior  they  are,  and  hosr  effective  for  summer,  also  winter 
decoration.  Tho  Gloxinias  are  worthy  of  especial  mention. 
We  have  seen  fifty  thousand  of  these  plants  flowering  in  the 
nursery,  seedlings  planted  in  leaf  mould  and  protected  by  glass 
lights.  Of  this  number  raised  annually  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  a  dozen  are  selected  to  add  to  the  catalogue  list,  the  re- 
maining corms  being  classed  in  categories  and  sent  by  tho 
hundred  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  this  nursery  that  the  splendid  Bsrtolonia  Van 
Houttei  was  raised,  which  caused  such  a  flutter  of  sensation 
by  tho  wonderful  combination  of  glistening  colours  playing  on 
the  foliage — a  plant  which  won  gold  medals  wherever  it  was 
exhibited.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of 
what  has  been  raised  hero,  but  we  must  not  pass  silently  tho 
Azaleas,  of  which  many  of  the  finest  varieties  extant  of  A.  in- 
dica  have  been  raised  in  this  nursery.  Some  of  these  were 
noticed  in  our  report  of  the  Brussels  Show,  but  one,  a  charm- 
ing semi-double  white  (C.  Van  Eckhaute),  was  omitted.  It 
was  from  this  nursery  that  A.  mollis  was  first  distributed, 
and  nowhere  else  can  such  fine  and  striking  varieties  be  found. 
Azaleas  of  all  sections  are  planted  out  during  the  summer,  and 
are  potted  or  mossed  in  the  autamn,  and  sent  by  thousands  to 
all  countries. 

Camellias,  too,  are  another  staple  of  this  nursery,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  probably  500,000  plants  might  be  seen 
and  all  grown  in  pots,  some  being  plunged  in  brick  pits  and 
others  planed  in  the  avenues  formed  by  Lombardy  Poplars  where 
the  plants  could  enjoy  shade  without  drip.  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  here  seen  in  brilliant  array  and  in  the  foremost  varieties 
of  the  day ;  they  are  also  planted  out  in  leaf  soil  during  the 
summer. 

The  glass  department  is  very  extensive,  the  structures  being 
mostly  plain  brick  pits  with  span-roofs.  There  are  also  some 
very  large  houses,  one  being  about  100  yards  in  length,  re- 
sembling a  railway  tunnel ;  another  is  quite  circular,  having 
been  originally  erected  for  the  Victoria  regia  and  other  aquatics, 
but  now  occupied  with  Palms.  Altogether  there  are  upwards 
of  forty  houses,  with  pits  and  frames  innumerable.  These  are 
all  filled  with  plants  of  almost  every  genus  usually  cultivated 
under  glass,  which  are  propagated  and  sold  in  a  wholesale 
manner. 

The  nursery  grounds  are  also  very  extensive,  and  are  now 
intersected  by  a  line  of  railway.  The  different  quarters  are 
divided  by  hedges  of  evergreens,  the  enclosures  forming  bulb 
gardens  ;  gardens  of  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  very  rich ;  hardy  fruit  gardens,  Rose  gardens,  enclo- 
sures for  deciduous  trees,  and  evergreens.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  this  great  nursery. 

Shall  we  enter  the  large  white  family  dwelling?  No  need  to 
speak  of  the  hospitable  welcome  which  has  been  so  long 
accorded  to  all  and  every  wandering  horticulturist.  But  we 
may  briefly  sketch  the  bueiness  bureau  where  its  owner  for  so 
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macy  years  laboured  with  indomitable  energy  and  herculean 
Btrecsth.  Alas !  that  the  cantral  point  of  interest  shonld  be 
now  the  "  empty  chair!"  There  the  great  man  sat,  epuming 
a  coat,  even  a  vest,  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  With- 
out rising  from  his  chair  he  could  by  a  system  of  wire  com- 
munication summon  whom  ha  wanted  from  any  part  of  his 
nursery.  There  he  sat  with  hi  5  several  clerks  before  him  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  in  every  European  language,  himself 


guiding,  directing,  and  transacting  his  large  business,  and  con- 
ducting his  literary  work.  There  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
fine  library  of  horticultural  books,  amongst  which,  of  course, 
a  long  series  of  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Horticntture  and 
GcirJfiters'  Chroiiich'  were  arranged  and  referred  to.  But  now 
he  is  gone.  An  united  family  have  lost  an  honoured  head, 
and  horticulture  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
As  the  beat  biography  and  greatest  memorial  of  a  man  is 


Fii,'.  107. — M.  VAN  nODTTE, 


written  in  liis  work,  we  have  given  this  sketch  as  fiiutly 
fbndowing  the  character  of  him  whom  many  friends  of  many 
nations  mourn.  JI.  Van  Iloutte  has  left  behind  him  a  rare 
example  of  industry ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  botanical  and 
literary  ability,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  name  will  be  mentioned  as  one  both  honoured 
and  illustrious. 

He  has  left  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  who  will 
continue  the  management  of  his  nursery.  This  son,  M.  Louis 
A.  Van  Ilontte,  has  attained  to  manhood.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  activity  am'  an  accomplished  linguist. 


Our  portrait  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  which  was  taken 
when  M.  Van  Houtte  was  in  full  health  and  vigour,  but  for 
some  time  prior  to  his  lamented  death  he  was  a  "  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self." 


PEENANTHES  ELEGANTISSIMA. 

MoEF,  than  a  year  ago  we  noticed  this  truly  graceful  Sonohns- 

like  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 

Wellington  Road,  St.  John's   Wood.     The   courtesy  of  that 

firm  now  enables  us  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  plant  as  a 
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plant  of  easy  growth,  great  elegance,  and  pre- eminently  adapted  I  convoy  an  adequate  idea  of  the  attractivenees  of  this  platt,  of 
for  dinner-table  decoration.    The  figure,  however,  does  not  |  which  a  pleasing  feature  ie  its  bright  glossy  green.    Ita  foliage 


Fig.  103.— PRENANTHES  ELEGANTISSIMa. 


ia  slender  as  that  of  I^olepis  gracilis,  bnt  more  cheerful,  and 
the  Prenanthcs  is  of  an  erect  habit.  Each  leaf  is  gracefully 
drooping,  imparting  a  grassy  fountain-like  appearance  which 
is  particularly  pleasing.    For  a  further  description  of  this 


plant  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  the  following  truthful  account  of  this  plant 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
"It  ia  a  greenhouse  shrub  of  very^elegaut  habit  from  the 
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Canary  Islands,  having  a  green  half-shrnbby  stem  from  1  to 
2  feet  in  heiglit,  clothed  with  very  graceful,  partially-drooping, 
pinnately-winged  leaves,  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  gracefully 
expanding,  with  extremely  narrow,  alternate,  filiform,  or 
thread-like  loaf-lobes.  In  its  young  state  it  forms  a  very 
elegant  outline,  equalling  the  most  graceful  forms  of  Equise- 
lum  or  Casuarina,  and  of  a  delicate  verdure.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  finest  decorative  table  groups,  and  equally 
valuable  for  conservatory  baskets  or  a  beautiful  centre  feature 
in  an  artistic  drawing-room  plant  vase.  In  planting-out  for 
the  summer  months  it  should  first  be  moved  to  a  plant  frame 
or  pit,  and  from  thence  grouped  out  with  other  subtropical 
and  decorative-leaved  plants,  amongst  which,  by  its  most 
elegant  outline,  it  appears  a  marked  and  conspicuous  feature." 


DESTRUCTION   OF  EED   SPIDEE. 

As  your  correspondent  "Lancashire  Reader"  asks  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  this  pest,  allow  me 
to  state  a  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  it  in  vineries,  &c. 
When  a  lad  serving  under  my  father  we  were  once  troubled 
with  it  in  a  vinery,  owing  to  having  Strawberries  and  other 
plants  in  the  house  with  the  Vines.  My  father's  plan  was 
this : — 

Some  time  during  the  evening  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
and  the  hot-water  pipes  were  of  the  desired  boat,  we  well 
steamed  the  house,  then  applied  a  Uttle  sulphur  in  a  liquid 
state  on  the  pipes  with  a  paint  brush  (but  very  little),  and  so 
left  it.  We  never  found  any  red  spider  recover  from  this 
ordeal.  The  houee  was  frequently  steamed,  in  fact  on  most 
nights  ;  and  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  it  is  a  great  preventive 
of  red  spider,  thoush  sometimes  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  on 
high  shelves  becoming  dry  one  is  obliged  to  use  stronger  force 
to  dispel  the  enemy.  I  have  seen  the  pipes  painted  with 
sulphur  and  lime  with  the  same  result. 

Laying  sulphur  in  a  dry  state  on  the  shelves  through  the 
forcing  season  was  another  old  scheme  of  my  father's  ;  it  was 
laid  on  the  front  shelf  close  to  the  glass  soon  after  the  house 
was  started.  "  Prevention  better  than  cure  "  he  used  to  say, 
which  is  a  true  old  saying.  This  latter  mode  was  more  for  the 
prevention  of  mildew  than  the  foimer  pest,  though  it  answers 
equally  well  in  both  cases,  as  I  have  often  proved  since. 

We  were  seldom  troubled  with  red  spider,  owing,  as  I  have 
always  found,  to  our  frequently  steaming  the  house  of  an  even- 
ing. It  was  discontinued  afttr  the  fruit  on  the  Vinos  arrived 
at  the  stoning  period.  I  never  saw  any  mildew,  as  some 
might  be  ltd  to  think,  arise  from  the  constant  steaming;  the 
houEO  was  well  ventilated  (a  grand  point),  and  air  was  given 
daily  more  or  less  during  all  weathers. 

My  father  was  what  we  young  gardeners  now-a-days  call  old- 
fashioned — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  old  school ;  nevertheless 
I  have  tried  the  foregoing  plan  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
that  I  have  had  charge  of  in  my  previous  situations  with  the 
same  desired  result.  A  dusting  of  sulphur  or  Pooley's  tobacco 
powder  on  the  leaves  of  Vines,  Ac,  is  also  an  excellent  antidote 
against  red  spider,  especially  it  it  is  not  convenient  (for  instance 
in  summer)  to  steam  the  pipes. — F.  H.  Feoud. 


certain  that  the  pipes  have  two  thorough  coats.  The  house 
was  filled  with  vapour,  which  immediately  affected  the  red 
spider,  it  at  once  becoming  stationary  on  the  leaves  and  in  a 
few  hours  found,  as  those  on  the  leaf  accompanying  will  show 
by  their  dried-up  and  shrivelled  state,  dead. 

That  sulphuring  the  hot-water  pipes  is  not  always  etfeotual 
in  destroying  red  spider  will  be  evidenced  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  insects  you  will  find  on  the  Peach  leaf  enclosed  you  along 
with  the  Vine  leaf.  The  pipes  in  the  house  from  which  the 
Peach  leaf  was  taken  were,  at  the  same  time  as  the  pipes  in 
the  vinery,  thoroughly  painted  with  sulphur,  the  difference  in 
the  result  being  attributable  to  the  pipes  in  the  Peach  house 
not  being  hotter  than  the  hand  could  bear  :  hence  no  sulphur 
fumes  were  given  out  and  the  house  was  not  filled  with  sul- 
phurous vapour,  and  so  far  from  destroying  the  red  spider  they 
are  as  active  now  a,i  before  the  sulphur  was  placed  on  the 
pipes.  To  heat  the  pipes  in  this  house  to  200°  or  210°  and 
keep  the  house  close  for  a  night  would  assuredly  kill  every  red 
spider,  and  yet  I  dare  not  do  it,  for  the  leaves  of  the  Peaches 
are  as  yet  tender,  though  the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  trees  are 
vigorous,  many  leaves  being  0  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide 
at  the  widest  part,  and  to  keep  trees  in  this  condition  inhaling 
sulphurous  vapour  for  any  lengthened  period  would  not  be 
safe  practice. 

Sulphur  fumes  have  been  known  to  be  fatal  to  red  spider 
for  many  years — a  practice  indeed  which  at  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  was  regarded  as  a  proved  remedy. — 
A  YoBKSHiEE  Reader. 

[The  Vine  leaf  sent  shows  signs  of  having  been  scorched, 
but  whether  by  the  sulphur  fumes  or  by  some  other  cause  we 
are  of  course  unable  to  determine.  The  red  spiders  were  dead. 
The  Peach  leaf  is  exceedingly  fine,  being  of  the  size  named 
above  and  of  a  deep  healthy  green,  indicative  of  superior  cul- 
ture. We  should  detect  no  insects  on  the  leaf,  but  their  effects 
were  visible.  Sulphurous  vapour  at  a  certain  strength  is  fatal 
to  animal  life,  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  that  strength  to  vege- 
table life  also  :  hence  it  should  be  carefully  employed,  and 
always  "  under  the  eye  of  the  master."] 


I  LEG  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  a  Vine  leaf  from  which  you 
will  obtain,  as  I  have,  proof  conclusive  that  painting  the  pipes 
is  not  useless  as  an  antidote  against  red  spider.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  sulphur  used  in  this  form  is  fatal  to  the  red 
spider — experience  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  a  "  Laxca- 
sniuE  Reader"  (seepage  35G).  The  vinery  from  which  the  leaf 
forwarded  you  is  taken  had  a  severe  attack  of  red  spider  just 
when  the  Grapes  were  changing  colour.  Syringing  would  have 
destroyed  the  bloom,  steaming  would  have  caused  the  berries 
to  crack,  whilst  to  have  let  the  red  spider  have  its  way  the 
present  crop  would  have  been  considerably  deteriorated  as  well 
as  weakening  the  Vines  for  future  bearing.  To  combat  the 
red  spider  I  had  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint  flowers  of 
Bulphnr  with  a  soft-soap  solution,  which  would  be  about  8  ozb. 
of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  whilst  the  com- 
position was  preparing  the  furnace  was  set  to  work,  heating 
the  water  in  the  pipes  so  that  the  hand  could  not  be  borne 
upon  the  return  as  well  as  the  flow  pipes.  A  dull  cold  after- 
noon was  chosen  for  the  operation.  The  pipes  being  thoroughly 
hot  and  the  house  closed,  the  pipes  were  thoroughly  painted  by 
a  boy  with  a  dust-brnsh  such  as  painters  use,  whilst  I  removed 
soEDe  laterals  which  experience  had  told  me  must  succumb  to 
the  sulphur  fumes,  and  I  like  to  remain  in  the  house  watching 
the  work  done,  feeling  the  fumes  fill  the  house  and  making 


LORD  LONDESBORODGH'S  GARDEN   AT 

NORBITON. 

Mk.  Denning's  name  is  familiar  to  hortionltnral  readers 
principally  in  connection  with  the  splendid  examples  of 
Orchids  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  exhibited  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  But  Lord  Londesborough  has  something 
more  than  a  grand  collection  of  these  plants,  and  his  gardener 
has  other  duties  to  perform  besides  growing  them,  as  may  bo 
seen  at  a  glance,  even  during  a  rapid  "  look  round"  the  estab- 
lishment. No  detailed  account  of  the  place  is  here  attempted, 
a  full  description  would  be  too  voluminous,  and  all  that  is  now 
essayed  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  an  impression  made  during 
half  an  hour's  visit,  and  without  any  note  being  taken  on  any 
point  save  a  few  names  of  the  Orchids. 

Lord  Londesborough  has  no  residence  here,  and  there  are 
no  pleasure  grounds,  lawns,  or  flower  beds.  Flowers  are  cul- 
tivated, and  extensively,  so  far  as  they  are  adaptable  to 
travelling,  and  can  be  sent  away  either  as  cut  blooms  or  as 
decorative  plants  to  anyplace  where  their  noble  onuer  may 
require  them.  The  garden  is  a  great  horticultural  supply 
establishment.  It  is  not  only  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
plants  and  flowers,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  the 
production  of  vegetables  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  modern, 
well-arranged,  and  well-appointed  garden,  and  considering  the 
time  that  it  has  been  formed,  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  site  of  it  was  a  Turnip  field,  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising to  see  its  fruitful  and  established  condition  now. 

In  extent  it  is  twelve  acres.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
therefore  resembles  a  large  garden  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
floral  and  culinary  products  for  market  purposes.  Indeed  the 
practice  is  akin  to  market  practice,  the  whole  of  the  produce 
being  appropriated  by  the  owner.  The  site  of  the  garden  is  a 
natural  hollow,  the  rising  ground  on  the  east  and  west  afford- 
ing some  shelter,  and  the  winds  of  the  north  are  broken  by  a 
small  plantation.  Besides  the  protection  of  the  rising  ground 
surrounding  the  garden,  the  hollow  has  another  important 
advantage — a  moist  subsoil,  and  vegetable  crops  grow  luxuri- 
antly in  dry  weather.  There  is  further  a  full  and  complete 
supply  of  water  laid  on  from  a  source  not  likely  to  fail  in  the 
grcpt  demands  which  are  made  on  it  at  all  seasons. 

Tie  most  striking  features  of  this  garden  are  its  esteneive 
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glass  strnctnres  and  their  contents.  The  honees  are  large  i 
light,  Bubstantiftl,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  several 
purposes.  They  consist  of  live  ranges,  each  range  having  a 
length  of  250  feet,  a  range  of  pits  of  the  same  length,  and  a 
number  of  frames.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  minia- 
ture frames  for  the  protection  and  acceleration  of  vegetable 
crops.  Indeed  every  requisite  appears  to  be  provided,  and 
certainly  there  is  not  one  too  many,  for  every  structure  is 
occupied  with  floarishing  crops  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables. 

The  productions  of  this  garden  are  immense  in  every 
department.  When  we  consider  that  a  thousand  heads  of 
forced  Asparagus  are  required  at  one  cutting,  and  the  "  come 
agains"  for  similar  quantities  follow  each  other  at  close 
intervals,  and  also  that  three  hundred  French  Beans  are  daily 
gathered  from  plants  in  pots,  an  idea  is  afforded  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work.  Cucumbers  of  course  must  never  fail. 
There  must  not  be  thousands  in  summer  and  none  in  winter, 
but  every  day  must  produce  the  required  supply  fresh  from 
the  plants.  To  meet  this  supply  Mr.  Denning  has  a  valuable 
variety  of  his  own  selecting.  It  is  enormously  prolific,  the 
fruits  being  short,  handsome,  and  of  superior  quality.  It 
appears  to  resemble  the  excellent  old  sort  Lord  Kenyou's 
Favourite  in  all  qualities  save  that  of  colour,  Lord  Londes- 
borough'a  Favourite  being  of  a  much  deeper  green  than  Lord 
Kenyon'*.  They  are  grown  in  well-heated,  low,  half-span- 
roofed  bouses,  the  plants  being  in  perfect  health,  clean,  and 
laden  with  fruit. 

Turning  to  the  fruit  department  we  find  the  operations  con- 
ducted on  the  same  extensive  scale.  House  after  house  is 
filled  with  Strawberries  almost  from  the  floors  to  the  ridges. 
Many  thousands  of  plants  are  forced  in  48sized  pots  and 
excellent  crops  are  obtained.  The  plants  are  in  saucers,  but 
not  in,  yet  over,  water,  Mr.  Denning  having  planned  a  saucer 
of  unusual  construction.  It  is  as  if  a  small  inverted  saucer 
were  placed  in  each  larger  one,  the  small  one  on  which  the 
pot  is  placed  being  just  above  high-water  mark.  By  this 
plan  a  moist  atmosphere  is  provided  for  the  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  saturation  of  the  roots  is  avoided.  There  are 
several  Peach  houses,  some  trees  being  trained  on  trellises, 
others  being  grown  as  standards  in  and  out  of  pots.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  and  the 
crops  of  fruit  large.  The  trees  are  all  young,  and  have  not 
yet  covered  their  allotted  spaces.  Figs  and  Melons  are  also 
cultivated— indeed  all  kinds  of  fruit  except,  perhaps,  Pines. 

Vines  are  especially  noteworthy  both  for  their  numbers  and 
splendid  condition.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Denning  can  grow 
Grapes  as  well  as  Orchids,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
there  can  be  found  in  Britain  Vines  of  the  same  age  of  larger 
size  in  better  condition,  and  carrying  finer  crops  than  the 
Vines  in  this  garden.  Only  two  sorts  are  cultivated,  these,  as 
may  be  anticipated,  being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  Vines  are  three  years 
old,  but  were  they  double  that  age  they  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  The  permanent  Vines  are 
planted  in  outside  borders,  the  nursing  canes  being  inside,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  the  fungus  which  will  probably 
form  on  the  roots  of  the  latter  when  the  rods  are  removed 
spreading  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent  Vines.  The  rods, 
also  the  shoots,  are  trained  thinly,  every  leaf  having  light,  and 
the  wood  is  strong,  and  the  bunches  are  not  only  large  but 
handsome  and  symmetrical  in  shape.  The  foliage  of  these 
Vines  is  scrupulously  clean,  so  clean  that  it  cannot  hive  been 
syringed  except  by  filtered  water.  The  probability,  however, 
is  that  the  Vines  are  not  syringed,  or  syringed  very  slightly, 
but  that  moisture  is  afforded  almost  if  not  quite  wholly  by 
evaporation.  That  water  is  used  with  great  freedom  in  the 
vineries  is  certain,  and  where  this  is  the  case  syringing  is 
seldom  found  to  be  necessary.  These  remarks  have  reference 
to  the  late  houses.  The  Grapes  in  the  early  houses  have  been 
in  use  for  some  time  past,  the  crops  being  good  and  the  berries 
in  perfect  colour. 

The  earliest  Vines  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are  plunged  in 
low  houses.  The  Vines,  however,  are  not  trained  directly 
from  the  pots  to  the  trellis,  but  the  canes  are  first  bent  over 
the  pots  and  pegged  to  the  soil,  where  a  fresh  set  of  roots  are 
emitted.  Thus  each  Vine  has  two  sets  of  roots  to  support 
it — a  simple  and  excellent  plan,  worthy  of  mention  and  more 
general  adoption.  Than  the  Grape-growing  in  this  garden  no 
department  is  more  thoroughly  or  more  admirably  managed. 

A  little  must  be  said  about  plants — very  little  in  comparison 
with  the  extensive  nature  of  the  work  in  this  department. 
Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  Orchids,  the  cut-flower  and 


decorative-plant  business  is  on  such  a  scale  aa  is  equalled 
by  few  private  establishments.  What  would  many  gardeners 
think  of  having  to  supply  eight  hundred  blooms  of  Gardenia 
florida  a-week  ?  Yet  this  number  has  been  cut  for  some  time, 
and  will  so  continue  to  be  produced.  The  plants  are  planted 
out  in  shallow  beds,  and  are  highly  fed  and  freely  syringed. 
There  is  no  mealy  bug,  but  rich  foliage  and  wax-like  flowers. 
Eoses  are  also  produced  on  the  same  scale,  the  Teas  being 
planted  and  pegged  down  in  heated  pits,  and  produce  their 
blooms  summer  and  winter. 

Plants  for  room-decoration  are  grown  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers, more  than  a  thousand— often  twelve  hundred — a-week 
being  sent  by  vans  to  London  and  other  places  where  the 
family  require  them.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  these  are  killed 
— indeed,  many  of  them  last  only  a  few  days  in  beauty,  and 
by  their  nature  are  of  no  further  use.  Mignonette  is  grown 
by  thousands  of  pots,  the  plants  possessing  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance. All  kinds  of  annuals  are  similarly  cultivated — Nemo- 
philas,  Clarkias,  CoUinsiBS,  Linums,  &a.,  and  especially  plants 
and  flowers  which  are  pleasantly  perfumed,  one  of  the  most 
useful  being  Daphne  Cneorum.  One  house  was  filled  with 
Geraniums  in  brilliant  bloom,  Vesuvius  and  Christine  being 
the  sorts  mainly  relied  on  for  a  supply  of  scarlet  and  pink, 
and  Madame  Vaucher  for  white  flowers.  These  good  old  sorts 
are  grown  by  hundreds.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  deco- 
rative and  cut-flower  department  of  this  celebrated  garden. 
But  a  sketch  of  it  would  be  incomplete  without  an  aUnsioa 
to  the 

Orchids. — The  collection  of  these  plants,  as  is  well  known, 
is  extensive,  and  they  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  are 
numerous  and  rare.  They  are  grown  in  large  span-roofed 
houses  on  iron  stages  surfaced  with  gravel,  the  latter  being 
covered,  however,  with  Lycopodiums,  Panicnms,  and  other 
trailing  stova  plants,  which  not  only  impart  an  ornamental 
feature  to  the  bouses,  but  which  preserve  moisture  around  the 
pots  and  blocks  of  the  Orchids,  and  thus  utility  is  blended 
with  beauty.  The  plants,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
fine,  are  grown  in  pots,  pans,  on  blocks,  and  in  baskets,  tho 
roofs  as  well  as  the  stages  being  occupied.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  the  hundred-guinea  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Wardiannm, 
also  several  others  of  equal  value  and  many  still  more  rare. 
The  splendid  display  of  Cattleya  citrina  has  been  noticed, 
and  amongst  others  fiowering  at  the  same  time  were  Odonto- 
glossums  Halli,  hystrix,  gloriosum,  luteo-purpureum,  oorona- 
rinm  (grand),  triumphana,  roseum  (charming),  oordatum, 
oitrosmum,  also  vexillarium  and  Roezlii  in  splendid  varieties 
and  superb  condition.  Of  Dendrobiums  were  densiflorum, 
crassinode,  Wardiannm,  lituiflorum,  infundibulum,  Jenkinsii, 
sanguinolentnm,  and  some  others.  Epidendrums  were  repre- 
sented by  orassifolium,  bicornutum,  onemidophorum,  auran- 
tiacum,  &o.  Of  Cattleyas  several  fine  examples  were  seen.  Cat- 
tleya speciosa  had  flowers  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  C.  Skin- 
nerii  was  remarkably  high-coloured  ;  Lrolia  Lindleyana  was 
also  blooming  ;  Vanda  CBrulescens  had  twenty-nine  flowers  on 
one  spike ;  lonopsis  panioulata  was  attractive  by  its  purity ; 
Utricularias  were  flourishing  in  baskets,  and  Phalfenopses, 
including  P.  Porteana,  were  in  vigorous  health  and  fine 
bloom. 

This  noble  collection  of  plants  is  at  any  time  worthy  of  a 
visit.  What  strikes  the  vieitor  is  the  pleasant  temperature  of 
the  houses.  There  is  no  stifling  atmosphere,  no  oppressive 
closeness,  no  waste  of  coals,  and  the  plants  are  the  better 
for  it. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  renowned  garden  —  a  garden  o£ 
thorough  gardening,  a  garden  which  demands  and  receives 
skilful  superintendence  and  continued  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  preserve  it  in  high  state  of  keeping,  and  to  provide  an 
ever-flowing  stream  of  products  of  extraordinary  extent  and 
variety.  Well  is  it  that  we  have  such  noblemen  as  Lord 
Londesborough  to  provide  so  liberally  for  the  practice  of 
horticulture,  and  well  also  that  we  have  such  able  men  as 
Mr.  Denning  to  carry  that  practice  out  so  assiduously  and 
successfully. — J. 

GBIMALKIN   versus  NEMOPHILA  INSIGNIS. 

I  BOWED  last  year  a  shilling's  worth  of  blue  Nemophila,  but 
my  cat,  a  most  inquisitive  large  black  Angora,  and  those  of 
my  neighbours  of  various  breeds,  persisted  in  nibbling  and 
rolling  on  the  young  seedlings  directly  they  appeared,  so  that 
very  few  plants  reached  maturity.  This  year  I  have  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  good  crop,  and  my  cat  is  equally  resolved  I 
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shall  not.  One  day  I  entered  the  garden  with  large  branches 
of  Furze  in  my  hands;  Grimalkin  saw  me  and  knew  at  onoe 
"  something  was  up,"  therefore  hid  himself  behind  a  Currant 
bueh  and  watched  my  proceedings.  When  I  had  carefully 
covered  the  very  young  plants  with  the  Fnrze  and  was  survey- 
ing my  woik  with  exultation,  he  rushed  forward  and  removed 
the  largest  branch  with  his  nose.  1  flatter  myself  he  received 
a  good  pricking,  as  he  did  not  return  to  the  charge. 

I  then  sowed  some  seed  in  those  capital  seed-frames  manu- 
factured at  Crowhurst.  Yesterday  the  soil  was  very  moist,  and 
the  sun  I  suppose  drew  out  the  scent  irresistibly.  Pussy  placed 
himself  on  the  cracked  glass  of  one  frame,  put  his  nose  close  to 
the  crack  and  sniffed  in  a  most  exaggerated  manner,  looking 
at  me  between  each  sniff.  I  put  a  Pea-wire  over  some  seed- 
lings, this  he  evidently  considers  a  sensible  arrangement  and 
leaves  unmolested.  I  fancy  only  the  roughish  white-spotted 
Beed-leaves  are  the  attraction.  Am  I  right  ?  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  such  is  the  case,  as,  although  I  think  up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  come  off  with  flying  colours,  still  it 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  cry  peace,  knowing  that  I 
can  (after  the  said  seed-leaves  are  witlaered),  leave  Nemophila 
to  its  own  devices  safe  from  attack  by  the  insurgents.  

[There  are  some  plants  of  the  scent  of  which  oats  are  eo  ex- 
cessively fond  that  they  demonstrate  their  delight  by  many 
whimsical  gesticulations.  The  root  of  Valerian  and  Catmint 
(Nepeta  cataria),  are  said  to  be  thus  favoured  by  them,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  instance  made  known  to  us  of  their  liking 
for  the  Nemophila,  and  unfortunately  they  have  a  singular 
liking  to  basking  among  even  strong  plants.  Rue  is  the 
aversion  of  most  cats,  and  we  have  known  some  convulsed 
when  made  to  smell  it.] 


SPUR   SYSTEM  OF  PRUNING  VINES. 

A  TAEAGRAPn  cut  from  the  "  Doings  of  the  Last  and  Work 
for  the  Present  Week  "  has  been  inserted  in  the  pages  of  one 
of  your  contemporaries,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion. 
I  had  been  consulted  about  some  out-of-door  Vines,  the  varie- 
ties being  Royal  Muscadine  or  Sweetwater.  The  rods  were 
trained  upright  to  a  high  wall  and  had  been  close  spnrred-in 
for  many  years.  The  result  of  this  treatment  has  been  that 
they  have  never  showed  a  bunch  for  several  years,  and  under 
the  same  system  this  variety  of  Vine  never  would  ;  but  if  young 
rods  are  trained  up  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  I  can  venture 
to  predict  that  they  will  bear  next  season  on  that  young  wood. 

The  readers  of  your  contemporary  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  all  sorts  of  Vines  were  intended,  and  seem  to  think  that 
I  have  led  your  readers  to  believe  that  if  a  Black  Hamburgh 
Vino  was  spur-pruned  for  a  few  years  it  would  cease  to  bear 
fruit.  There  are  rods  of  Black  Hamburgh  at  Loxford  ten  years 
old  spur-pruned,  and  they  bear  fruit  freely.  The  fruit  is  as 
good,  but  the  bunches  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  produced 
from  young  wood. 

To  grow  good  fruit  of  Royal  Muscadine  or  White  Sweetwater 
out  of  doors  I  again  repeat,  as  the  result  of  some  experience, 
that  it  is  best  to  train  up  young  wood'frequently  and  to  cut 
cut  the  old  rods  after  from  three  to  five  years  according  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  None  of  your  readers  seem  to  have  mis- 
apprehended me,  but  Btill  this  explanation  may  be  useful. — 
J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  intended  to  raise  a  memorial 
in  Belgium  to  the  late  M.  L.  Van  Houtte  of  Ghent.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  British  horticulturists  unite  in  the  good 
work.  By  all  means.  We  hope  soon  to  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  carry  out  this  laudable  project,  for  no 
man  has  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  than 
the  late  M.  Van  Houtte. 

• M.  VoGEL  of  Munich  finds  that  seeds  germinate  more 

quickly  if  moistened  with  camphorated  water  than  with  water 
eimple. 

M.  Bertot  of  the  Paris  Academy  has  just  made  known 

a  simple  method  of  taking  impressions  of  plants,  requiring 
only  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  some  olive  or  other  oil,  blacklead, 
ashes,  and  resin  or  colophony.  The  paper  is  first  lightly 
oiled  on  one  side,  then  folded  in  four  so  that  the  oil  may  filter 
through  the  pores,  and  the  plant  may  not  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  liquid.  The  plant  is  placed  between  the  leaves 
of  the  second  folding,  and  in  this  position  pressed  (through 
other  paper)  all  over  with  the  hand,  bo  as  to  make  a  small 


quantity  of  oil  adhere  to  its  surface.  Then  it  is  taken  out  and 
placed  carefully  on  white  paper;  another  sheet  is  placed  above, 
since  two  impressions  can  be  taken,  and  the  plant  is  pressed 
as  before.  On  now  removing  it  an  invisible  image  remains  on 
the  paper.  You  sprinkle  over  this  a  quantity  of  blacklead  or 
ashes,  Ac,  and  distribute  it  in  all  directions,  as  in  applying 
sand  to  writing;  the  image  then  appears  in  all  its  parts.  With 
an  assortment  of  colours  the  natural  colours  of  plants  may  be 
reproduced.  To  obtain  fixity  resin  is  added  to  the  blacklead 
previously  in  equal  quantity ;  the  impression  is  fixed  when 
it  is  exposed  to  a  heat  suflioient  to  melt  the  resin. — (English 
Mechanic.) 

We  sincerely  regret  that  on  account  of  ill  health  Mb. 

RoBSON  is  about  to  retire  from  the  management  of  the  gardens 
at  Linton  Park.  His  wages  will  be  continued  as  usual — namely, 
£100  a-year.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  MacLaren,  fore- 
man in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  at  Gosford  in  East 
Lothian. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Headlv's  florists'  flowers  will 

be  sold  on  the  23rd  day  of  this  month.  Mr.  Headly  was  well 
known  as  a  most  successful  exhibitor,  and  amongst  the  Tulips 
will  be  found  the  celebrated  John  Linton,  Sarah  Headly,  John 
Thorniley,  &c.  Besides  the  named  varieties  there  will  be  sold 
a  large  collection  of  valuable  breeders.  Stapleford  is  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Shelford  station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  "  The  Old  Days  of  Price's 

Patent  Candle  Compani,"  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  given  an 
interesting  and  most  instructive  account  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  modern  national  industries.  The  title 
rather  conveys  the  idea  of  the  history  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany, but  it  is  in  reality  the  account  of  a  series  of  chemical 
discoveries  applied  to  the  development  of  a  great  manufacture. 
Those  who  remember  what  we  had  to  depend  upon  for  do- 
mestic illumination  forty  years  ago — the  disgusting  smells 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  animal  fats,  the  old  snuffers 
and  snuffer-trays,  and  above  all  the  feeble  glimmering  light, 
must  mark  the  contrast  and  feel  that  in  the  present  day  we 
enjoy  light  under  more  advantageous  circumstances.  For 
these  advantages  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
sonally, who  was  the  active  managing  director  of  that  great 
undertaking,  and  to  whose  indomitable  energy  under  great 
difficulties  and  much  opposition  it  became  the  greateat  factory 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  mere  manufacture  of 
caudles  and  other  products  of  fats  that  is  treated  of  in  this 
book,  but  we  have  described  "  the  new  process  of  obtaining 
glycerine,"  which  was  a  discovery  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  and  by 
which  so  many  benefits  have  arisen  to  the  human  race.  We 
commend  this  little  work  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers 
as  a  book  which  ia  at  once  amusing  aud  instructive.  It  con- 
tains a  story  which  is  full  of  interest  and  incident. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  weather  is  dry  with  very  keen  east  winds,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  usual  garden  pests,  principally  aphis,  have 
made  their  appearance.  Prompt  remedies  are  necessary  on  the 
first  appearance  of  insects,  as  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  the 
leaves  speedily  curl  up,  which  very  much  protects  the  insects 
from  any  injury  that  would  bo  caused  by  syringing  with  the 
usual  aphis  washes. 

This  is  just  the  weather  for  destroying  weeds,  and  we  have 
constantly  kept  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  the  small  trees  in  the 
borders  aud  also  the  Strawberry  beds.  The  flower  trusses  of 
the  Strawberry  plants  are  pushing  up  strongly,  aud  if  the 
weather  should  be  fine  the  flowers  will  soon  open.  We  are 
always  anxious  to  have  the  beds  perfectly  free  from  weeds  at 
this  season,  as  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  go  amongst  the  plants 
when  they  are  more  advanced  in  gTOwth.  If  no  rain  falls  soon 
we  shall  mulch  aud  water  the  Strawberry  beds;  bat  while  it 
continues  so  cold  at  nights  water  will  be  better  withheld  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  thermometer  fell  early  in  May 
to  28°  Fahr — that  is,  4"  of  frost,  at  Loxford  ;  but  in  the  same 
week  it  was  7°  at  Ripon,  and  at  Chatsworth  it  was  as  low  as  22° 
— that  is,  10"  of  frost. 

Pear  trees  on  the  walls  are  making  very  strong  growths,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  wo  shall  go  over  them  and  pinch  off 
all  forcright  shoots,  leaving  two  or  three  leaves  at  the  base  of 
the  young  wood.  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum  trees  on  walls  will 
also  claim  attention. 

The  early  Peas  have  suffered  much  by  the  frost-winds ;  but 
ours  is  an  earthly  paradise  compared  to  the  northern  districts. 
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Oar  garden  quirtora  are  well  sheltered  from  the  east  side  by 
a  good  wall,  aud  they  are  farther  protected  by  the  rows  of  fruit 
trees  planted  close  and  trained  pyramid  fashion. 

MELON    AND    CUCUMBER   HOUSES. 

After  this  time  of  the  year  the  details  of  caltnre  are  very 
simple.  The  Melons  are  well  sapplied  with  water  at  the  roots 
until  near  the  time  of  the  frnit  ripening,  when  it  should  be 
applied  with  caution,  and  if  the  leaves  arc  free  from  red  spider 
the  fruit  will  gradually  ripen  off.  We  generally  try  to  manage 
HO  that  there  is  a  succession  from  different  plants.  This  can 
easily  bo  managed  by  proper  attention  at  the  time  of  setting  the 
fruit.  An  early  variety  such  as  Gilbert's  selection  of  Victory 
of  Bath  should  be  set  as  soon  as  the  female  blossoms  can  be 
obtained,  say  three  nearly  open  at  one  time.  The  same  sort, 
with  Scarlet  Gem,  may  be  set  a  week  after,  aud  a  week  later 
other  sorts.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  culture  of 
Melons  is  the  tendency  of  the  plants  to  damp-off  close  to  the 
snrface  of  the  ground ;  indeed,  there  are  gardeners  who  are 
afraid  to  water  their  plants  in  case  they  should  damp-off.  But 
this  is  an  error;  Melons  require  a  good  deal  of  water  to  grow 
them  well,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  suffer  if  they  do  not  have 
enough  than  if  they  have  a  good  supply.  It  is  best  to  place  the 
plants  on  a  raised  mound,  and  not  water  quite  close  to  the  stem. 

Cacumbers  also  delight  in  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  it  may 
be  overdone  if  there  is  not  sufficient  drainage  underneath  the 
bed.  The  surface  of  the  ground  under  Cacumbers  is  also  better 
for  frequent  mulchings  of  rich  compost;  the  young  rootlets 
work  into  it  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  effects  are  soon 
■visible  in  the  more  healthy  growth. 

Kidney  Beans  in  pots  soon  suffer  if  they  arc  not  frequently 
mulched.  If  this  i3  attended  to,  and  the  pods  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  the  plants  will  continue  bearing  for  a 
long  period.    Manure  water  is  also  very  good  for  the  plants. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  OECHID  HOUSES. 

In  our  own  plant  stove  there  is  not  much  room  for  Oloxinias, 
Achimenes,  and  other  softwooded  plants  of  this  class,  but  they 
are  both  useful  plants  for  summer  flowering,  and  in  July  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  when  in  bloom,  where  they 
last  in  great  beauty  for  a  v^ry  long  time.  They  cannot  be  grown 
wall  if  crowded  together  amongst  specimen  stove  plants.  They 
do  not  like  much  sunshine,  and  some  growers  fancy  that  they 
may  be  pushed  into  any  corner ;  but  such  treatment  tells  upon 
the  plants  very  soon,  and  neither  Achimenes  nor  Gloxinias  will 
flower  well  if  they  are  permitted  to  become  unhealthy.  They 
do  very  well  in  an  open  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  fibrous  peat,  with  a  little  decayed  stable  manure  added 
to  it.  The  pots  may  either  be  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom 
heat  or  be  placed  on  a  stage.  In  either  case  they  ought  not  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  glass ;  and  to  obtain  sturdy  specimens  that 
would  not  suffer  afterwards  in  a  well- ventilated  greenhouse  the 
growth  must  not  be  made  in  a  very  high  temperature;  from 
55°  to  00°  is  a  good  temperature,  closing  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  degree  of  heat  from  the  sun  may  rise  to 
85°.  There  are  now  very  many  fine  varieties  of  the  Gloxinia 
and  also  of  the  Achimenes,  and  their  showy  flowers  are  quite 
a  distinct  feature  either  in  the  conservatory  or  stove.  Vinca 
alba  oculata  and  the  rose-coloured  variety  are  not  so  much 
grown  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  or  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  Young  plants  should  be  grown  freely,  aud  the  points  of 
the  growths  should  be  pinched  out  continuously  to  make  com- 
pact specimens.  They  used  to  be  exhibited  many  years  since 
.quite  4  feet  across,  and  covered  with  their  charming  flowers. 
They  may  be  had  in  flower  almost  at  any  season  by  pinching 
and  picking  the  flowers  off.  Stephanotis  florihunda  is  now  a 
mass  of  bloom.  A  healthy  robust  specimen  of  this  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  is  easiest  managed  if  it  can  be  planted  oat 
in  the  stove,  or  any  honse  where  the  winter  temperature  is  not 
lower  than  55°.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  mealy  bug,  and  if  the 
leaves  are  not  cleared  from  this  pest  before  the  flower  trusses 
appear  it  will  despoil  the  delicate  texture  of  the  flowers. 

Other  climbers  require  tying  and  the  shoots  thinning-out 
where  they  are  becoming  too  crowded.  In  most  places  the 
climbing  plants  are  allowed  to  become  too  crowded.  When  this 
is  the  case  good  flowers  are  never  produced,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  sometimes  they  are  not  so  abundant.  Another 
evil  resulting  from  a  thicket  of  evergreen  growth  overhead  in 
plant  houses  is  that  neither  sun  nor  air  can  act  beneficially 
upon  the  plants. 

All  hardwooded  plants  intended  to  make  good  specimens 
should  now  be  grown-on  freely,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  root-bound,  for  that  is  fatal  to  rapid  and  healthy 
growth.  Plants  that  are  not  repotted  until  the  roots  are  quite 
matted  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  suffer  in  this  way.  When 
the  plant  is  tamed  out  of  the  pot  the  best  roots  will  be  found 
coiled  round  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  pot  amongst  the 
drainage.  A  handful  of  them  may  sometimes  be  uncoiled, 
reaching  from  2  to  6  feet  in  length.  These  must  be  cut  off,  and 
the  ball  of  mould  pricked  round  with  a  pointed  stick.  If  plants 
are  potted  as  they  ought  to  be  before  the  roots  are  too  much 
matted,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  roots. 


Orchids  that  are  making  their  growth  should  bo  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  yonag  rootlets  are  thrown  out 
it  is  the  signal  to  repot  or  rebasket  the  plants  if  necessary. 
There  are  still  many  persona  who  overpot  Orchids,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  miserable  Cattleya,  with  but  one  sickly 
growth,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  i)  or  10-inch  pot  when  a  pot 
3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  would  be  the  most  suitable.  In 
the  large  pot  the  compost  will  become  sour  however  porous  it 
may  be.  The  best  way  to  do  with  plants  that  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  roots  from  overpotting  is  to  shake  all  the  compost 
away  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  then  to  wash  the  root- 
stock  with  tepid  water ;  the  plant  should  then  be  repotted  on 
clean  drainage  in  a  small  pot,  and  be  placed  in  a  close  moist 
atmosphere.  The  drainage  should  be  moistened  frequently; 
but  Cattleyas  mast  not  be  syringed  overhead.  The  roots  will 
soon  begin  to  form,  and  after  a  while  some  fibrous  peat  must 
be  placed  over  the  drainage.  Many  Orchids  are  in  flower  at 
this  season,  and  the  house  where  they  are  should  be  kept  cool 
and  the  atmosphere  only  moderately  moist. 

FLOWElt    GARDEN. 

It  is  too  cold  to  plant  out  any  bedding  plants  as  yet.  They 
are  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  can  be  protected  by  frigi  dorao 
coverings.  The  more  tender  subjects  are  yet  in  a  glass-covered 
pit.  If  the  temperature  should  fall  to  the  freezing  point  tender 
plants  would  be  ruined  for  the  season  even  under  a  slight  cover- 
ing. Calceolarias  are  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  not 
covered  even  in  cold  nights.  All  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal 
section  are  freely  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  just  slightly 
covered  if  there  are  signs  of  frost.  The  beds  are  being  made 
ready  for  receiving  the  plants.  If  we  have  a  shower  of  rain 
with  a  west  wind  we  shall  be^in  to  plant  out  at  once.  It  may 
be  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  out  before  rain  comes,  in 
which  case  the  ground  will  be  watered ;  and  a  few  hours  before 
commencing  to  plant  the  plants  will  also  be  well  watered,  and 
in  planting  them  out  we  see  that  the  roots  are  let  well  into  the 
ground.  Much  injury  is  caused  to  many  plants  if  the  roots  are 
too  near  the  surface.  We  have  been  pricking  out  Asters,  Ice, 
in  boxes  for  later  blooming.  Asters  are  such  useful  flowers 
either  for  cutting  from  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  bloom  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible. 

Auriculas  are  being  repotted — indeed,  we  have  very  nearly 
finished  them  off.  Nearly  all  the  best  growers  repot  at  this 
season.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  plants  are  making 
root  freely.  Any  small  offsets  are  also  taken  off  at  this  time. 
They  are  potted  in  very  small  pots,  and  the  pots  are  placed  in  a 
close  hand-light. 

Carnations  and  Picoteea  are  now  well  advanced,  and  the 
flowering  growths  are  tied  to  sticks  as  they  advance.  Last  year 
it  was  necessary  to  be  frequently  looking  over  them  for  green 
fly,  aud  to  dust  those  attacked  with  dry  Scotch  snuff.  This 
year  the  plants  were  well  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  before 
they  were  removed  from  the  frames.  Roses  also  require  con- 
siderable attention  now  in  order  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  the 
"  worm  i'  the  bud."— J.  Douglas. 


HOSTICDLTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretabies  will  oblige  us  by  informing  ua  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Crystal  Palace.    Flower,  Mny  19th  anil  20th.    Rose,  Jane  IGth  and  17th. 
Tiverton.    May  24th  aud  2jth.    Messrs.  A.  Payuo  and  J.  Mili^,  H'>n.  Sees. 
WfisTMiNSTER  Aqoaridm.    Maj  30th  and  alst,  July  5th  and  6tli. 
Undercliff.     May  Slat.     Mr.  T.  11.  Clough,  Hon.  Sec. 
Manchester  (Grand  National).     Juno  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Brace  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
SotJTBAMPToN.    June  5th,  aud  Aagast  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Faidge, 

89,  York  Street.  Sec. 
Sooth  Essex  (Levton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Cox,    Wilmot    Road, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
Ipswich.— June  15th,  Jnly  6th,  and  September  17th.      Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffries,  Henley  Road,  Ipswich. 
Edinboroh  (Scottish  Pauay  Society's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Coventry.    June  19lb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     June  21st.    Mr.  Hubert  Benated,  Rockstow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  2l8t.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  21at  and  22nd.     Mr.  O.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Rosea).    June  28rd.     Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec, 
Reiqate  (Rosea).     June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
BORTON  dpon-Trent.     Juuo  28th.     Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28tb,  29'h,  and  3uth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouae,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
West  of  England  cHereford).    Roaea.    June  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credenhill,  Sec. 
Frome  (Roaes).    Juno  29th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  See. 
WiaBEACH  (Roae^).    June  ^Oth.     Mr.  C.  Parker.  Hon.  Sec. 
ToBBAY.    June  29th  and  SOth.     Mr.  W.  Fane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddon  Tor, 

Hod.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Roses).    June  SOth.    Mr.  C.  R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldale's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockhau  (Roses).    July  Ist.    Rev.  A.  Cheales  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Marsden.    July  1st.    Mi-.  J.  H.  Edmondsou,  Hon.  Sec. 
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KoTAL  CALEDONrAN  HoRTicuLTTTRAL  SOCIETY.  July  5th  and  September  13th 

OuNDLE.    July  5th.     Mr.  Alfred  Kidr.  Sec. 

SorTBPORT.    JuJy  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  Sec. 

Kewabk  (ItoeeR).     July  6th.     Mr.  F.  K.  Doboey,  Sec. 

Alexandra  Palace.    lioses,  July  7th  and  8th. 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  R.  Dean, 

Ettling.  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Rrees).    July  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mitchell.  Sec. 
■Wimbledon.  July  12th  and  13th.  Mr.  P  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages,  Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Robbs,  Julylbth  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Strtet,  Sec. 
ToNBRiDGE.     July  19th.    Mr.  \\\  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
■Wrexham.    July  25th.    Mr.  J.  15.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Headingley.    July  26th  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  Athinson,  Borleywood,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    Measrs.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Kawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
KiLSBY  (Flowers).    Augast  let.     Mr.  C.  E.  Bracebridge,  Sec. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Eawtenstall  (R06ENDALE).   August  4th  and  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec. 
Taunton  Beane.     August   10th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Filey.    August  11th.    Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  'Walter  Fisher. 

Clay  Cross.  August  15th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Croes,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
■Weston-supee-Mare.     August  15th  and  16th.     Mr.  W.  B,  Frampton,  Seo. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bhrewsbdry.    August  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees, 
Miefield  Horticiltukal.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Rashforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  22ud.    Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chepstow.     August  23rd.     Mr.  B.  Thorn,  Hon.  Sec. 

Eamsgate  (Isle  of  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  B.  B.  Schartan,  Broad- 
stairs,  Seo. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  B.  Bichardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Montrose.    September  1st  and  2nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Burnett,  2,  High  Street,  Sec. 
ruNDEE  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Seo. 
Glasgow.    September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Donghall,  167,  Canning 

Street,  Seo. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  AU  correspondence  ehould  be  directed  either  to  **  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "The  Publisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  onr  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Building  on  a  Party  Wall  (Inquirer).— Yoa  have  no  legal  right  to 
Tbuild  on  the  top  of  a  party  wall.  Your  Peach  house  would  have  been  all  the 
better  /or  being  raised  by  woodwork,  and  with  ventilators  on  your  side  of  the 
wall. 

EcHEVERiA  RETU8A  (H.  L.  HamvioTid).— It  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
•order  as  the  HouEeleek,  and  is  allied  to  that  genus. 

Arrangement  of  Bedding  Plants  {A.  B.  C).— Let  the  central  circle 
contain  some  euch  mixture  as  you  propose,  with  an  edging  of  Coleua,  using 
all  the  varieties  you  name  with  the  exception  ol  the  Zea  and  Fuchsias,  which 
should  go  in  the  two  end  beds,  thus  impaiting  a  distinct  character  to  them, 
and  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  entire  group.  Exercise  caution  in  j'our  use  of  the 
Zea,  as  it  is  a  striking  p'ant,  a  little  toomuch  of  which  would  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  design.  The  narrow  chain  beds  should  have  dwarf  plants  of 
rather  bright  but  not  glaring  colours — say  grey,  pink,  blue,  or  purple,  yellow, 
crimson,  or  carmine,  but  no  bright  scarlet  with  yellow! 

Hardy  Bock  Plants  iMev.  C.  Fy tic).— Plants,  not  seeas.  of  the  Litho- 
Bpermum  and  AntencBria  may  be  had  from  any  respectuble  nurseryman. 
Mesi^rs.  Backhouse  of  York,  who  make  rock  plants  a  speciality,  keep  up  a 
Btock  of  (ach  kind.  Have  also  a  few  FOita  of  Hetianthemum;  of  this,  how- 
ever, many  lovely  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  any  of  the  large 
melropolitan  seed  firms  can  supply  a  laige  mixed  packet,  cobting  only  6d. 
Seed  of  Pyrethrum  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  same  price  from  the  same 
Bource.  Silcne  maritima  (Sea'Catebflj)  and  its  handsome  double  variety 
S.  maritima  plena  are  both  kept  by  Backhouse,  but  we  fear  few  other  nursory- 
Toen  afiurd  these  useful  plants  a  place.  Our  own  plants  of  the  single  variety 
were  procured  from  their  wild  habitat  on  the  south-west  coast.  Linaria 
cjmbalaria  is  our  only  difficulty.  One  of  its  wild  haunts  was  the  soorco  from 
whence  onr  supply  was  obtained,  and  although  the  nurserymen  liod  no  place 
for  it,  yet  you  will  have  no  difliculty  in  doing  as  we  have  done,  for  there  is 
hardly  an  old  wall  or  ruin  which  this  charming  little  plant  does  not  grace 
with  the  elegant  drapery  of  its  slender  growth. 

Black  Currants  Withered  (S/jWinj;).— The  withered  branches  demon- 
strate that  the  bushes  lack  vigour.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of  the 
branches  dying,  and  in  every  case  the  bushes  were  either  weakened  by  old  age 
or  were  growing  in  dry  soil.  We  have  found  a  remedy  by  pruning  rather 
severely  in  winter— cutting  down  a  portion  of  the  buthea  and  inducing  the 
production  of  young  and  stronger  thoots,  and  surfacing  the  ground  with 
manure.  It  the  mulching  be  done  in  winter  watering  is  not  necessary.  We 
■ehould  advise  that  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  be  given  your  bushes, 
covering  tlie  ground  immediately  with  manure  to  arrest  evaporation,  then 
will  sufficient  nourishment  be  afforded,  and  the  evil  of  which  you  complain  bo 
Arrested. 

GERANitiM  Sport  (J.  J.,  Lancashire).— 1^ either  the  parent  nor  the  sport 
are  equal  either  in  truss  or  foliage  to  many  others. 

Tulips  (C  J.). — We  cannot  tell  you  who  would  undertake  to  name  your 
collection;  those  who  are  capable  live  far  away  from  you.  The  florista  in 
your  county  of  Somerset  conld  aid  you. 


A  Gardener's  Will  (Anthony). — We  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  died 
intestate,  but  yon  may  easily  ascertain  by  refeiTing  to  the  indexes  kept  at 
Somerpet  Honpe,  and  we  copy  the  following  very  useful  directions  fmm  the 
Erigli^h  Mechanic  : — Go  to  Somerset  House,  and  cruss  the  quadrangle  to  the 
Will  Office.  Proctedingtothe  extreme  end  of  the  room,  buy  a  "search  stamp'* 
(Is.)  from  the  attendant.  This  take  to  the  deek  on  his  right,  and  hand  it  to 
one  of  the  clerks,  giving  the  deceased's  name,  which  name  the  clerk  will 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Then  nearch  the  indices  (which  are  in  racks  close 
to  you),  and  thereupon  run  through  the  books  (the  names  are  alphatietically 
arranged)  until  3011  come  to  the  name  answering  the  proper  description.  On 
findiDg  it  take  the  index  book  to  tbo  clerk  who  took  your  stamp,  who  will 
mark  the  reference  number  cu  the  aforesaid  slip  of  paper,  and  teli  you  to  tike 
Buch  Blip  to  another  dcf-k,  when  you  will  either  have  the  actual  will  produced 
or  the  t.flicial  copy  made  in  the  books,  according  to  its  d»te.  You  may  then 
read  it,  but  must  make  no  notes;  only  being  allowed  to  take  the  names  of  the 
deceated,  the  executors,  &c.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  tha  whole,  or  any  part  of 
it,  the  clerks  will  ttll  you  how  to  obtain  it.  Cost,  only  Is.  for  search  and 
reading.     Copies,  Gd.  per  folio,  with  Is.  Id.  for  stamped  paper. 

Seedling  Pansy  (i?.  N.).—lt  is  a  good  border  flower,  but  not  superior  to 
many  other  blue  selfi?.  Viola  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  genua,  of  which  the 
Pansy  is  one  of  the  species,  distinguished  as  Viola  tricolor. 

Vine  Leaves  Injured  (A.  M.  C.).— No  insect  is  to  blame.  The  stalks 
and  other  parts  are  gangrened  because  the  root^  do  not  supply  sufficient  sap 
to  sustain  the  growth  of  the  branches  and  foliage.  Water  abundantly,  and 
with  weak  tepid  hquid  manure  once  weekly.    Pick  off  the  diseased  leaves. 

Strawberries  Mildewing  (V.  8.). — It  is  not  easy  to  tell  why  they  are 
affected  with  this  parasit<»,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  rather  close  atmo- 
sphere of  the  stove  contribated  to  it.  We  have  had  them  mildewed  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  On  its  first  appearance  dust  the  leaves  with  sulphur,  and 
the  hot-water  pipes  may  also  be  painted  with  it. 

List  of  Chrysanthemums  {West  Surrey).  —  Gluck,  large-flowered;  Ane- 
mone, golden  yellow ;  Guernsay  Nugget,  primrnso;  Hereward,  purple,  florets 
silvery  at  the  back ;  Le  Grand,  reddish  lilac;  Meg  Merrileea,  sulphur  white  ' 
Nil  Deeperandum,  dark  red,  incurved  ;  and  Ossiao,  purple.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Gluck,  which  i*  a  large-flowered  Anemone,  and  Meg  Merrileea 
(Japauesei,  all  the  others  belong  to  the  large-flowered  section.  They  are  all 
good  torts.  Six  best  large-flowered,  not  including  any  in  your  list,  are  Jardin 
des  PJantes,  golden  yellow;  Empress  of  India,  pure  white;  Lady  Harding, 
rose  ;  Mrs.  Bundle,  white;  Prince  of  Wales,  dark  red;  Princess  Teck,  blush. 
Six  Japanese  are  Bronze  Dragon;  Elaine,  very  large  double  whitn,  early; 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  very  fine  large  white;  Grandiflorum,  a  splendid  golden 
yellow  late-flowering  sort;  Purpureum  album;  Red  Dragon.  The  best 
three  Pompons  are  Cedo  NuUi,  white;  Golden  Cedo  Nulli;  and  Bob,  dark 
crimson. 

Grape  Vine  for  Early  House  (-4.).— Foster's  White  Seedling.  From 
1  to  li  foot  is  too  shallow  for  a  Peach  harder,  but  the  trees  would  do  it  if  they 
were  well  supplied  with  water.  We  annually  grow  four  and  five  dozens  of 
fine  fruit  on  pot  trees,  each  tree  being  confined  to  about  a  bushel  of  loam. 

Cocoa  Fibre  Eefuse  for  Striking  Cuttings  (Eittie). — It  will  answer 
for  striking  cuttings,  but  is  the  better  of  an  addition  of  an  equal  propoition 
of  silver  sand.  This  mixture  would,  no  doubt,  grow  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias, 
but  they  would  gmw  too  grossly  to  flower  freely.  We  advise  three  parts  turfy 
loam  to  a  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  cocoa  refuse,  with  a  sixth  part  of  sand  as 
a  more  suitable  compost  for  these  plants.  The  cocoa  refuse  mixed  with  the 
soil  of  beds  will  be  of  benefit  after  the  first  year,  its  permanency  depending  in 
a  measure  upjn  the  quantity  used. 

AucuBA  Berries  (B.). — We  do  not  think  the  berries  will  produce  any  in- 
jurious consequences  on  those  eating  them,  bat  wa  have  no  experience. 

Thinning  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Idem). — It  is  anything  bat  desirable  to 
disturb  a  very  old,  compact,  and  vigorous  bed  of  these  cha'^te  sweet  plants, 
especially  as  you  say  '' they  do  very  well  indeed."  Had  th»y  not  given  yoa 
satisfaction  we  should  have  said  then  let  the  plants  have  mure  liberal  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  always  a  capital  policy  to  let  that  doing  "  well"  alone. 

FiiiTiLLARY  Culture  (81.  E.  H.). — They  require  to  be  grown  in  deep  rich 
light  soil  well  drained,  and  as  your  plants  do  not  produce  offsets  we  presume 
the  soil  is  poor.  Add  some  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf  mould  to  the  soil, 
and  top-dress  with  a  rich  compost.  An  open  situation  but  sheltered  from 
winds  is  most  suitable,  and  preferable  to  a  shaded  site. 

Earthing  Potatoes  (A.  Dumbell). — Being  planted  5  inches  deep  on  the 
flat  they  will  not  requirelmuch  earthing-up,  but  we  should  nevertheless  draw 
a  little  soil  to  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  tubers  from  greening. 

Auriculas  after  Flowering  (Idem). — Remove  them  to  a  frame  with  a 
north  aspect,  elevating  the  framo  on  bricks  at  the  corners,  and  admit  air 
freely,  protecting  from  heavy  rains.  To  give  fall  particulars  would  take  up 
more  ^pace  than  we  can  spare,  but  the  essentials  of  treatment  are  given  in 
our  "Floribta'  Flowers,"  which  may  be  had  from  our  office  for  5d. 

Cutting  the  Trusses  of  Young  Rhododendrons  (Idem). — By  catting 
the  trusses  you  will  remove  the  growths  which  produce  the  flowers  of  next 
year,  and  will  keep  the  plants  from  so  soon  attaining  a  sizs  they  otherwise 
would  were  the  flowers  not  cut.  We  are  careful  in  cutting  from  young  plants 
to  remove  such  as  are  produced  by  straggling  shoots,  and  this,  so  far  from 
being  disadvantageous,  induces  to  more  bhapely  and  compact  growth. 

Pear  Leaves  Diseased  (Peter  Pullet).  —  The  light  sandy  soil  is  the 
probable  cause  Mulch  over  the  roots,  and  a  plentiful  Bupply  of  water  daring 
dry  weather  will  prevent  the  spotting. 

Carpet  Bedding  (W.). — Veronica  incana  is  4  to  6  inches,  and  Achillea 
umbellata  2  to  3  inches  in  height,  both  being  of  course  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  rich  or  poor  soii.  The  Veronica  from  its  size  would  be  preferable 
for  your  purpose,  but  we  do  not  see  why  yoa  might  not  contrive  to  use  the 
Achillea  by  raising  the  soil  sUghtly  for  it  above  the  level  of  that  in  which  the 
other  plants  are  put,  aud  by  a  little  extra  care  in  watering.  Certainly,  for 
intiinsic  beauty  and  effectiveness  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  Veronica. 

Plants  with  Blue  Neuophila  (E.  O.). — The  very  best  plant  with  pink 
flowers  to  associate  with  Nomophila  intignis  is  Paponaria  calabrica.  The  seed 
should,  however,  have  been  sown  a  month  or  more  ago.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  now  would  of  course  be  proportionally  late  in  coming  into  flower. 
Failing  the  Sfipunaria,  some  such  pink  Verbena  as  Polly  Perkins  or  Madame 
M^cquin  would  answer  well.  Polemonium  cseruleumvariegatumand  Geranium 
Lady  Plymouth  both  have  a  soft  yellow  variegation.  Both  form  baudtome 
plants,  the  growth  of  the  Polemonium  being  particularly  graceful.  LitUer  of 
them  would  tell  well  with  the  Nemophila.  Consult  your  own  tahte  as  to 
which  to  pat  next  the  grass,  and  which  ioBlde.    Either  colour  would  be  in 
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good  taste,  bnt  the  varleRateil  foliage  would  certainly  prove  most  Btriking 
outeide.  Goldon  Pyretlirum  is  only  Rooi  next  the  f^rass  in  a  dry  peasou,  a, 
little  exoeea  of  rain  causing  it  to  bocomo  cffensively  greeu.  This  was 
atrikingly  exemplilied  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  year. 

Cabpet  Bedding  (Joseph  Carrick). — Most  of  the  snccalents  suitable  for 
this  purpose  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  from  which  frost  and  excessive 
moisture  is  excluded.  Some  of  the  moet  ustful  are  Ecbevcria  secunda 
glauca,  E.  glauca  major,  Kleinia  ropons,  Pachyphiton  bracteosum,  and  Ha- 
worthia  cymbiforrais.  Sorts  that  are  quite  hardy  are  alao  Duraerous.  The 
tbres  most  popular  are  Sedum  glaucum,  Sempervivum  cilifornicum,  and 
Sempervivum  montanum.  These-^with  the  aid  of  Golden  Pyrethrum  and 
blue  Lobelia,  the  hardy  pearly  grey-leaved  Santolina  incana,  and  equally 
faardy  Arabia  alpina  variegata— will  afford  material  for  some  pretty  designs, 
which  could  of  course  be  materially  enriched  and  divcrsilied  if  you  have  any 
means  of  procuring  or  wintering  the  more  delicate  Culeus,  Alternantheras, 
Ireaine,  and  variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  as  tlten  yon  would  he  enabled 
to  add  deep  crimsons,  pint,  carmine,  and  pale  yellow  to  your  designs. 

Peach  Leaves  Spotted  (E.  B.  T.).—lt  the  leaves  eent  are  fair  samples 
of  the  foliage  we  cannot  coincide  with  your  opinion  that  the  ppots  are  the 
result  of  ricti  soil.  "We  rather  suspect  that  you  have  been  cropping  your  old 
trees  too  heavily,  and  perhaps  their  wood  in  consequencD  wis  not  thoroughly 
matured  last  autumn.  Certainly  the  loaves  lack  vigour,  being  small,  thin, 
and  deficient  in  colour.  Foliage  of  this  character  is  especially  Busceptible  of 
injury,  and  great  care  in  ventilation  is  necesflary— a  little  air  btiug  admitted 
all  night,  addmg  more  a3  the  temperature  rises  very  early  in  the  morning. 
If  jour  trees  are  heavily  cropped  we  should  thin-out  the  fruit,  pick  off  all  the 
worst-affected  leaves,  and  give  the  roots  a  soaking  with  tepid  soot  and  guano 
water.  Immerse  a  peck  of  soot  in  about  thirty  gallons  of  water,  and  add  to 
€ach  gallon  at  the  time  of  applying  it  half  an  ounce  of  guano.  A  syringing 
also  of  perfectly  clear  soot  water  would  be  beneficial.  We  think  deficient  root 
action  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  source  of  the  injaiy  of  ■»hich  you  complain. 

Painting  Hot-water  Pipes  (Horace). — Brunswick  black  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  may  be  used  without  injuring  the  plants. 

Urine  as  a  Manure  (H.  F,). — You  had  better  mix  with  every  71ba.  of  it 
1  lb.  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime).  The  fresher  the  nrino  is  when  so  treated 
and  applied  to  the  soil  the  better.  It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  a  very 
email  quantity  is  sufficient  for  flowering  plants.  To  kitchen-garden  crops  it 
may  be  applied  more  liberally. 

UNDERaRowTH  AMf^NG  SCOTCH  FiRS  (Thiiigs  Wick). — Provided  the  trees 
are  not  bo  close  as  to  make  a  dense  shade,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  the  very 
beet  plant  for  your  purpose  is  the  wild  Fine-leaved  Heath  (Erica  cicereal,  and 
with  it  you  may  mingle  the  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris).  Pat  in  very  small  plants 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  years'  growth  a  few  inches  apart,  let  them  grow 
freely  for  a  couple  of  years  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  established,  and  you 
may  then  treat  them  as  you  please,  for  they  bear  close-pruning  admirably; 
and  you  might  either  keep  the  whole  of  them  clo^o  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
an  annual  mowing  with  a  scythe,  or  part  might  bo  so  treated,  leaving  an 
occasional  clump  to  grow  wild.  By  no  means  attempt  doing  this  with  old 
plants,  as  failure  would  inevitably  ensue.  Should  you  follow  our  advice  in 
this  matter,  and  require  a  little  variety  in  the  clumps— Ivy,  the  small-leaved 
Periwink'e  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hfpeiicum  calycJnum)  will  all  flourish 
under  trees,  and  are  all  desirable  from  their  evergreen  character.  A  little 
Bracken  and  other  hardy  Ferns  would  also  tell  well  in  summer.  Moss  is  not 
recommended  for  such  a  position,  from  its  liability  in  sandy  soil  to  become 
parched  and  rusty-looking  iu  hot  weather. 

Insect  on  Feens  IE.  S.  r,).~It  is  the  turtle  scale  (Coccus  testudo).  Dip 
the  Ferns  into  a  mixture  of  soft  eoap  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  each  half  a 
pound,  of  tobacco  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Mix  the  sulphur  and  soap  into  a 
paste,  boil  the  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  water,  mix  it  with  the  paste,  and  add 
the  whole  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Insects  o:i  Babk  op  Pear  Tree  (H.  H.  B.). — Tbe  small  grubs  which 
have  formed  burrows  in  the  bark  of  yonr  old  Jargonelle  and  Swan  Egg  Pear 
trees  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  probably  (Ecopophora  sulphorella. 
We  believe  it  is  only  in  the  dtad  and  decayed  bark  that  they  occur.  If  so, 
the  bark  should  be  rasped  o2.— I.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Connaugkt  Subscriber). — 1,  Winter'Codlin ;  2  and  3 
cannot  be  identified. 

Names  of  Plants  (R.  t7.).— 1,  Leaves  only;  2,  Veronica  salicifolia;  S, 
Berberis  Darwinii.  ( T.  P.). — 1,  LunaTia  biennis  ;  2,  Ribos  flavum.  ((?.  J.). — 
Acerplatanfjidee.  ( W.  T.). — Berberis  Darwinii,  Darwin's  Berberry.  (Jackson). 
— 1,  Polygala  busifolia  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica,  var.  (?) ;  3,  Deutzia  crenata,  fl.-pl.  ; 
4,  ErioBtemon  buxifolius ;  5,  Diosma  ericoides,  L. 


POULTRY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


POULTRY  AND  BIRD  NEWS  AND   QUERIES. 

We  have  in  one  of  our  chicken  bonseB  two  hirds'  nests.  The 
house  is  thatched,  and  under  the  thatch  a  Wren  has  built  its 
little  home,  and  now  has  six  eggs;  while  the  Blackbird  built 
on  a  cross  beam  where  some  furze  had  been  placed  to  keep  birds 
from  roosting,  and  has  four  eggs  due  to  hatch  this  week.  They 
are  excellent  friends  these  two  couples,  and  are  very  tame.  The 
door  is  always  open,  in  fact  has  been  removed  that  a  hen  coop 
may  always  be  there  in  shelter  for  a  young  brood.  The  inmates 
of  the  coop  are  Silkies,  and  the  Wrens  would  go  into  the  coop 
and  pick  up  the  silky  feathers  which  fell  from  the  mother  hen 
before  our  eyes  to  line  her  nest.  Unlike  most  Wrens,  they  do 
not  mind  how  often  we  put  our  fingers  in  the  nest,  and  have 
never  objected  from  the  first.  The  cock  Blackbird  is  generally 
Bitting  on  the  coop  when  the  hen  is  on  her  nest. 

We  have  just  received  the  Portsmouth  schedule.  It  is  that 
of  the  "  Ornithological  and  Zoological  Society."  It  is  very 
good  in  every  way ;  and  though  we  have  given  up  noticing  the 
schedules  of  the  smaller  shows,  for  from  their  immense  number 
we  could  not  act  fairly  to  all,  stili  we  call  attention  to  this  one 
because  the  whole  ot  the  poultry  cups  are  "  point  cups."    For 


instance,  instead  of  a  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Brahmas,  it  is  a 
cup  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  iu  the  Brahma  claBues. 
The  table  of  points  is  not  in  the  schedule,  but  we  learn  that  a 
commendation  counts  one;  high  commendation,  two;  very  high 
commendation,  three;  fourth  prize,  four;  third  prize,  five; 
second  prize,  six ;  and  first,  seven.  The  object  of  the  point 
cups  we  hear  is  "to  pive  a  reward  to  all  those  who  otherwise 
only  get  commendations,  the  cups  being  generally  taken  by  some 
few  gentlemen  possessing  a  few  good  pens  and  entering  them 
at  every  show."  We  shall  be  curious  to  sec  how  the  system 
answers  iu  the  way  of  the  number  of  entries.  The  judges  aro 
not  announced,  which  we  always  consider  a  great  mistake. 

We  have  a  strange  Peacock  come  to  us.  It  appeared  one 
morning,  and  has  become  quite  at  home.  It  is  not  in  good 
plumage,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  confined.  Anyone  having 
lost  such  a  bird  can  send  a  description  to  us  through  the  Editors, 
stating  the  locality  where  it  was  lost. 

We  are  receiving  much  better  accounts  of  the  hatchings  in 
various  places.  Some  yards  will  be  very  late,  but  we  think 
many  are  in  the  same  boat.  The  accounts  of  hatchings  are  very 
different.  We  hear  from  Lincolnshire  of  one  Cochin  fancier 
who  hatched  in  February  thirty-four  chickens  from  thirty-seven 
eggs,  and  all  are  doing  well ;  while  another  Cochin  fancier  iu 
Somersetshire  only  hatched  in  February  and  March  about 
twenty-five  chickens  from  163  eggs.  We  believe  a  great  deal 
depended  this  season  on  the  condition  and  coustitutions  of  the 
breeding  pens. 

At  the  late  Maidstone  Dog  Show  the  new  plan  was  tried  of 
putting  catalogues  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Judges,  and  so  they 
had  no  means  of  pretending  to  be  ignorant  as  to  the  owners  of 
the  animals.  We  believe  the  system  would  work  well  with 
poultry  exhibitions,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  tried.  It  would 
anyhow  stop  all  those  unpleasant  whispers  which  will  get  circu- 
lated of  birds  and  numbers  being  known  beforehand,  and  would 
at  least  enable  all  committees  to  announce  their  judges'  names 
with  impunity. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  Grand  Chicken  Show  is  arranged  for 
October  14th,  ICth,  and  18th.  We  believe  the  schedule  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  as  is  that  of  the  Great  Oxford  Chicken 
Show.  We  believe  both  Secretaries— viz.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Nicholla 
or  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  J.  King  of  the  latter, 
will  be  glad  to  advance  any  breed  by  giving  a  class  if  a  little 
help  is  provided  in  case  of  a  loss.  Consequently  all  admirers  of 
the  less  cultivated  breeds  should  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
with  those  geutltmen. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dean's  sale  of  adult  Light  Brahmas  was  not  a  very 
great  success  in  the  way  of  long  prices.  The  fact  is  it  was  a  bad 
time  for  such  a  sale.  Many  very  good  birds  fetched  only  a  few 
shillings,  but  the  quality  was  sufficiently  good  to  make  us  expect 
a  good  muster  of  valuable  young  birds  at  his  coming  chicken 
sale.    "  Young  Hero  "  was  bonght-in. 

The  next  chapters  of  "Les  Basses  Conrs  d'Angleterre  "  will 
be  on  the  yards  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Cresswell  of  Bagshot,  we  hope  with 
an  illustration,  and  on  some  of  the  great  eastern  yards.  They 
will  recommence  next  month. 

Those  who  want  shade  in  the  scorching  suns  of  July  and 
August  in  their  poultry  runs,  should  at  once  sow  seeds  of  arti- 
chokes, sunflowers,  and  hollyhocks.  The  seeds  had  better  be 
sown  in  some  good  soil  and  transplanted  when  sufficiently 
grown  to  where  they  are  wanted  to  grow.  The  seeds  of  the 
sunflowers  are  very  wholesome  for  the  poultry  and  stimulate 
laying.  We  saw  last  year  a  bare  run  made  quite  ornamental 
with  a  grove  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  in  the  centre,  and  holly- 
hocks of  all  colours  round  them.  It  the  birds  are  in  the  runs 
where  their  shade  is  wanted,  the  plants  or  seeds  must  be  fenced 
round  with  wire  until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  and 
large  to  withstand  the  movements  and  scratching  propensities 
of  the  birds. 

All  who  are  short  of  grass  runs  and  can  spare  a  few  feet  of 
garden  ground  should  now  also  seeds  of  the  Swede  turnips  or 
mangolds.  It  is  marvellous  how  the  birds  enjoy  the  roots,  and 
do  not  leave  them  alone  until  they  have  scooped-out  every 
morsel  of  fleshy  matter,  leaving  only  the  bare  skin  or  shell. 
These  roots  not  only  keep  the  birds  in  health  by  affording  vege- 
table matter,  but  by  continually  keeping  the  birds  occupied  and 
busy.  Mr.  Burnell  we  know  uses  them  extensively,  and  Mr. 
Norwood,  the  White-crested  Black  Poland  breeder  of  SaUsbury, 
sets  aside  annually  a  goodly  piece  of  his  garden  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  roots.  We  have  the  strongest  belief  in  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  produce  for  birds  kept  in  confinement, 
and  we  would  recommend  plenty  of  lettuces  being  raised  by 
those  who  have  space  for  the  birds  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
for  after  the  salads  have  been  prepared  for  the  house,  all  the 
outer  leaves  and  plants  which  ran  to  seed  make  capital  green 
food  for  all  birds. — W. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  a  hen's  egg  can  bear  without  losing 
its  power  of  development  has  lately  been  investigated  by 
M.  Colasanti.    Having  first  observed  that  salt  water  at  ordi- 
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nary  temperature  did  not  affect  the  development  of  eggs,  lie 
buried  some  eggs  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  ordinary  salt. 
Of  any  three  or  four  treated  thus  one  or  other  always  breaks  its 
Bhell;  and  the  contents  both  of  these  and  of  the  unbroken  ones 
were  found  solidly  frozen.  After  remaining  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  mixture  (the  temperature  of  which  quickly  went  down 
to  —  7°  to  —  10"  for  30  to  40  minutes,  rising  again  to  —  4',  or  —  5° 
by  the  end  of  the  second  hour),  the  unbroken  eggs  were  taken 
out,  washed  and  dried,  and  placed  in  the  hatching  oven,  haviug 
a  temperature  between  3GS  and  40";  and  after  ten  days  they 
were  examined.  In  every  case  a  normal  embryo  was  found  to  be 
developed,  without  the  least  trace  of  anomaly.  They  were  in 
all  respects  like  the  normal  embryos  of  eggs  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  hatching  oven  without  previous  exposure  to  colj.  M.  Cola- 
santi  remarks  that  the  fact  is  in  harmony  with  a  large  number 
of  other  natural  history  facts,  which  altogether  show  that  the 
germs  of  organisms  possess  a  considerably  greater  power  of  re- 
sistance than  the  completed  organisms  themselves. — {English 
Mechanic.) 

"Clarissa"  wishes  to  know  why  the  poultry  she  kills  at 
home  is  hard  although  young,  while  that  which  she  buys  is 
tender  ? 

The  easiest  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  very  often  the  fowls 
are  not  killed  till  the  company  has  arrived  or  expected.  They 
are  then  still  rigid  from  death,  and  nothing  will  overcome  it. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  private  house  poultry  as  good  as 
that  to  be  bought  in  London,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
difference  should  be  so  great.  As  it  is  necessary  chickens  should 
be  killed  when  they  arc  fit,  and  before  they  get  hard,  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  always  be  a  couple  of  good 
chickens  hanging  in  the  larder  of  a  house.  They  will  keep 
three  or  four  days  in  the  summer,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  the 
winter.  This  has  been  often  thought  impossible,  but  it  needs 
only  a  little  management  and  the  knowledge  of  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  As  a  rule  the  chickens  are  spoiled  not  by  the  weather 
but  by  the  food  in  the  body,  which  ferments  and  causes  cor- 
ruption. The  chickens  should  be  cut  off  from  food  or  water  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  they  are  killed.  They  should 
be  picked  at  once  ;  a  picked  fowl  keeps  better  and  longer  than 
one  in  its  feathers.  It  should  be  hung  in  a  cool  place  where 
there  is  a  moderate  draught,  and  kept  there  till  it  is  quite  limp, 
and  it  will  then  be  quite  tender  to  eat. 

I  am  lately  a  resident  in  E'lsex.  I  keep  poultry,  and  among 
other  things  I  have  Geese.  How  long  do  they  sit?  Does  the 
period  vary  ?  Has  the  east  wind  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  They 
say  it  has  here,  bat  I  never  heard  it  in  Surrey. — Donmow. 


POULTRY   CLUBS. 


In  your  Journal  I  see  an  article  referring  to  the  Leghorn 
Club,  and  advocating  the  formation  of  a  national  poultry  club 
with  many  branches,  each  being  a  club  for  the  fanciers  of  each 
variety  of  poultry.  With  the  first  idea  I  cordially  agree,  and 
shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  join  a  real  national  club,  for  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  poultry  world 
generally ;  but  I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  there  would  be  in 
having  branches,  and  certainly  it  would  entail  much  needless 
expense,  for  each  would  require  its  own  machinery.  I  think 
when  there  is  no  national  club  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  us  Leghorn 
fanciers  to  unite  for  a  common  object,  and  I  am  sure  our  action 
is  by  no  means  a  foolish  one,  and  the  fanciers  of  other  new 
breeds  would  find  the  benefit  of  similar  action  ;  but  I  am  sure 
most  of  our  members  would  be  willing  to  merge  into  a  national 
club,  if  such  be  formed,  when  our  chief  objects  are  attained — 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  standard  and  the  obtaining  of  classes 
at  the  best  shows.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  why  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  variety  branches,  as  it  might  alter  our 
mode  of  action  if  your  plan  is  worthy  of  adoption. — Edward 
Bkown,  24,  Gloucester  Boad,  Neivcastle-on-Tyne. 

[We  advocate  the  formation  of  clubs  among  the  fanciers  of 
the  different  varieties,  because  we  feel  sure  that  with  one  national 
club  alone  the  benefit  which  they  seek  for  would  never  arise. 
For  example,  were  there  a  national  club  only  and  no  Leghorn 
club,  we  feel  quite  certain  that  that  breed  would  never  have  the 
justice  done  to  it  which  its  admirers  now  require.  In  the  mass 
of  other  business  of  a  national  club,  with  breeders  and  exhibitors 
of  more  cultivated  breeds  clammering  for  attention,  the  Leg- 
horn would  be  less  easily  able  to  take  its  place  in  the  fancy, 
which  we  believe  it  now  will  do.  The  branch  clubs  would  be 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  their  varieties  and  to  induce 
societies  to  do  their  duty  by  their  supporters.  The  national 
club,  which  would  embrace  all  the  members  of  the  branch 
clubs,  would  afford  opportunity  for  all  fanciers  to  meet  together 
once  or  twice  a-year  and  discuss  any  questions  of  importance  to 
the  fancy,  such  as  wrong  awards  and  wanton  neglect  on  the 
part  of  secretaries  and  committees.  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  when 
our  chi';f  objec's  are  attained"  we  shall  probably  be  most  of  us 
willing  to  merge  into  a  national  club.  We  think  that  he  would 
never  attain  his  objects  unless  he  had  his  branch  club ;  and 


why  should  not  Cochins  or  Dorkings,  which  wo  often  find  dis- 
gracefully used  in  schedules,  be  the  means  of  gathering  their 
admirers  together  for  their  further  cultivation  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  cause  either  the  national  or  the  Leghorn  Club  "much 
needless  expense,"  being  simply  for  the  admirers  of  those 
breeds,  who  would  keep  their  cluba  alive. — W.] 


HENS  AND   CHICKENS. 

When  your  hens  want  to  sit  let  them  sit  in  the  nests  they  lay 
in.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  putting  a  piece  of  wood  similar 
to  the  one  that  divides  the  nests  at  the  end  of  the  30-inoh  piece, 
and  making  two  holes  through  the  lid,  into  which  you  can  put 
two  2  inch  nails  to  keep  the  board  in  its  place.  By  this  means 
the  sitting  hen  will  have  pleuty  of  light  and  air,  and  the  other 
fowls  will  not  be  able  to  annoy  her. 

The  largest  profit  with  the  least  trouble  is  made  with  eggs. 
A  good  hen  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  lay  180  eggs  in  a 
year.  The  best  breeds  are  the  Leghorns,  Spangled  Hamburghs, 
and  Black  Spanish.  The  Hamburgh  lays  the  largest  number, 
but  its  eggs  are  small.  The  others  lay  fine  large  eggs,  and  two 
hundred  per  annum  is  not  an  enormous  yield  for  one  hen  if 
properly  boused  and  well  fed  in  winter. 

One  bushel  of  Indian  corn  will  feed  one  fowl  of  the  last-men- 
tioned breeds  well  for  a  year  if  it  has  a  run  where  it  can  get 
grass  and  insects.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  any  particular 
breed  choose  birds  with  large  combs,  black  legs,  white  ears, 
colour  perfectly  black.  Avoid  yellow  legs,  red  ears,  and  crooked 
breast  bones.  Take  the  feet  in  your  hand,  and  if  they  feel  stiff 
and  hard  reject  the  bird ;  they  should  feel  soft  and  smooth.  If 
the  comb  is  not  red  examine  it  closely  to  see  that  there  is  no 
disease  about  it. 

If  you  want  chickens  give  the  preference  to  the  Light  Brahmas. 
In  choosing  get  plenty  of  Dorking  blood  in  them,  though  when 
mixed  slightly  with  the  Cochin  they  are  more  vigorous  than 
pure  Dorkings.  Always  avoid  yellow  legs  and  crooked  breasts. 
But  the  most  profitable  of  all  chicks  are  young  Ducks.  In  ten 
weeks  they  are  fit  for  the  market,  and  should  be  killed  at  that 
age.  They  bring  as  high  a  price  as  a  four  or  five-month  chicken. 
Ton  can  also  take  them  away  from  the  hen  as  soon  as  hatched, 
and  have  her  laying  again  five  or  six  weeks  sooner  than  with 
chickens.  The  best  Duck  for  this  process  is  the  White  Ayles- 
bury; it  grows  quickly.  The  Roman  Grey  and  Cayuga  Black 
are  good  Ducks,  but  to  kill  before  they  shoot  the  second  feather, 
give  the  preference  to  the  Aylesbury. 

Game  hens  in  the  second  year  are  the  best  for  sitting.  The 
Brahmas  often  sit  well.  If  yon  have  any  doubt  about  a  hen 
sitting  put  dummies  under  her  for  two  cr  three  days  with  the 
end  board  up.  This  will  make  the  hens  that  laid  in  the  same 
nest  find  another.  If  yon  then  find  her  bust  feel  hot  to  the 
hand  take  out  the  dummies  and  put  the  eggs  under  her,  first 
marking  them  so  as  to  detect  any  stray  eggs  that  may  be  laid 
amongst  them.  Remove  the  end  board  every  night  and  morning 
when  you  feed,  and  put  it  up  again  when  the  hen  has  returned 
to  the  nest.  Never  take  her  oil ;  let  her  consult  her  own  con- 
venience in  that  respect  and  act  accordingly.  If  you  set  a 
number  of  hens  put  two  or  three  to  sit  at  the  same  time.  You 
can  then  if  you  have  small  clutches  put  two  to  one  hen.  Put 
the  other  hen  under  a  crate,  and  she  will  forget  the  chicks  in 
two  or  three  days.  Or,  yon  can  take  a  lamp  into  the  pen  after 
dark  when  your  hens  have  been  laying  nine  or  ten  days,  and  ex- 
amine the  eggs ;  take  out  all  the  bad  ones  and  put  all  the  good 
ones  under  two  hens.  Put  fresh  eggs  under  the  third.  The 
good  eggs  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  bad  by  being  opaque 
when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  lamp,  the  bad  ones  being 
clear.  Put  the  bad  eggs  in  a  cool  place,  and  if  they  have  not 
been  set  more  than  nine  or  ten  days  you  can  boil  them  hard  for 
the  chicks  when  they  hatch.  By  this  means  you  can  almost 
invariably  get  good  clutches. 

If  you  keep  only  a  small  number  of  fowls  the  Black  Red 
Games  are  good  birds  (if  not  mixed  with  Malay).  They  sit  well, 
lay  well,  are  good  hardy  fowls.  If  well  managed  one  hen  will 
hatch  one  clutch  of  Ducks  early,  one  of  chickens  late,  and  lay 
over  one  hundred  eggs  in  the  year. 

When  you  commence  buy  at  once  if  you  can  all  the  fowls  yon 
want,  or  even  more.  Do  not  purchase  a  few  now  and  again,  as 
every  time  you  add  fresh  ones  the  others  are  disturbed.  By 
having  a  few  extra  you  can  remove  some  you  do  not  like,  and 
still  have  the  desired  number.  Keep  one  cock  to  every  ten  or 
twelve  hens.  Set  one  about  two  or  three  years  old,  and  have 
the  other  chickens.  If  your  neighbours  keep  fowls  close  by, 
let  your  old  cock  be  good  and  strong  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prevent  depredators  from  gaining  an  entrance.  If  a 
strange  cock  should  enter  he  will  surely  be  followed  by  his 
hens,  and  these,  by  mixing  with  yours,  will  as  surely  stop  them 
from  laying. 

In  feeding  the  first  consideration  is  grit.  The  best  grit  is 
smooth  water-washed  stones  about  the  size  of  barleycorns.  If 
your  fowls  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  tbey  can  generally  in 
summer  get  sufficient,  but  not  always ;  and  if  many  an  un- 
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BTicoessful  keepor  of  poultry  would  ont  open  the  gizzard  of  one 
of  his  fowls  after  killing  he  would  find  it  filled  with  matlod 
hnaks  and  the  hard  fibres  of  roots  and  grass,  but  no  grit.  Per- 
haps a  few  buttons,  bits  of  bono  or  coal,  that  the  hen  may  have 
picked  up  for  want  of  something  better  to  assist  her  digestion 
may  be  met  with;  but  he  should  find  the  gizzard  about  one- 
third  full  of  small  stones.  If  he  does  not,  then  his  fowls  need 
grit.    It  is  just  as  necessary  to  them  as  teeth  to  himself. 

The  best  grain  to  feed  with  is  Indian  corn  or  maize.  One 
bushel  will  feed  any  of  onr  smaller  breeds  for  a  year  without 
adding  any  other  food  than  the  fowl  can  pick  up  on  a  good  grass 
run.  Shorts  are  first-class  food  in  summer,  mixed  stiff  with 
cnrdled  milk  or  water.  Always  give  your  fowls  as  much  grain 
as  they  can  eat  before  they  go  to  roost.  If  you  find  them  moped, 
stopping  on  the  roost  in  the  daytime  and  not  generally  inclined 
to  move  about,  give  them  a  few  peas — say  one  feed  instead  of 
corn — give  peas  alone  unmixed  with  anything  else.  If  they 
cannot  get  saflicient  insect  food  give  lean  raw  meat.  Liver  or 
pluck  cut  up  into  small  pieces  will  pay  at  any  time  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  eggs.  Ton  should  also  change  the  food  occa- 
Bionally.  Wheat  makes  a  good  change,  barley  also  is  very  good ; 
but  for  regular  feeding  none  of  them  is  equal  to  Indian  corn. 
Always  mix  some  of  this  latter  with  the  other  grains  when  in- 
troducing changes.  Give  plenty  of  good  clear  drinking  water 
in  shallow  pans,  so  that  the  chicks  cannot  get  drowned. 

In  makin?  nests  put  in  first  a  shovelful  of  ashes  or  dry  sand 
mixed  with  one  handful  of  powdered  sulphur.  Then  make  the 
nest  with  straw  and  put  in  a  dummy.  Every  time  a  hen  sits 
remove  the  straw  and  put  in  fresh. 

The  best  food  for  your  Ducks  and  chickens  when  hatched  is 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  and  moistened  for  the  Ducks. 
After  the  first  day  add  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  to  the  egg.  You 
can  then,  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it,  feed  your  chickens  with 
wheat  and  your  Ducks  with  shorts  mixed  with  water  or  curdled 
milk.  When  yonr  Ducks  are  seven  weeks  old  mix  with  their 
shorts  grease  or  chandlers'  waste  (the  refuse  of  rendered  lard), 
and  you  will  find  your  Ducks  fat  at  ten  weeks  old.  Pen  them 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  give  water  only  when  you  feed. 

Twelve  Ducks  will  eat  in  ten  weeks  ten  eggs,  3  lbs.  of  wheat, 
100  lbs.  of  fine  shorts,  and  1.5  lbs.  of  lard  waste.  The  best  time 
to  hatch  chickens  is  April  if  you  intend  keeping  for  two  years, 
and  June  if  only  for  one  year.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  best 
not  to  keep  them  over  two  years  laying. — W.  W.  H. — [Canada 
Farmer.) 

THE   LANGUAGE   OP  FOWLS. 

Is  there  anyone  who  keeps  fowls  who  has  not  noticed  the  great 
variety  of  sounds  they  make  expressive  of  their  feelings  ?  It 
amounts  almost  if  not  quite  to  a  language,  probably  more  so 
than  any  other  creature  except  man. 

Even  the  modulation  of  noises  made  is  very  significant  of 
meaning.  First  there  is  the  piping  of  the  little  chick,  calling 
for  the  care  of  its  stately  mother,  who  continually  keeps  answer- 
ing with  the  assuring  "  Cluck,  cluck  I"  As  the  chick  grows  a 
little  older  the  piping  is  succeeded  by  a  chirrup  ;  then  there  is 
the  trilling  song  of  pleasure  they  make  under  their  mother's 
wings  when  sitting  down  to  rest;  but  just  put  your  hand  under 
the  mother  and  pull  out  one  of  the  little  chicks,  and  hear  its 
sharp  cry  of  terror  mingled  with  the  defiance,  and  abuse  of  its 
parent. 

Throw  a  large  beetle  into  their  coop,  and  hear  the  conster- 
nation uttered  by  all  the  little  family  mingled  with  the  warning 
voice  of  their  matron.  Now  throw  some  dainty  bit,  and  hear 
how  soon  her  voice  changes  ;  her  children  understand  there  is 
something  extra  nice  for  them  by  her  peculiar  declamation, 
which  brings  in  all  stragglers  in  a  great  hurry.  How  well  the 
little  things  comprehend  the  peculiar  cry  of  their  mother  in 
case  of  danger,  such  as  the  approach  of  cats  or  hawks;  or  let  a 
little  straggling  waif  peep  into  the  coop,  and  hear  her  timely 
warning  to  keep  out. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  mother  tires  of  her  charge  and  gives 
her  children  the  slip,  who  express  their  forlorn  feelings  by  a 
whining  cry  while  hunting  around  for  her. 

In  due  time  the  young  gentleman  chick  tries  his  voice  at  a 
crow.  Could  anyone  ever  believe  that  such  stammering,  such 
straining  and  croaking,  would  ever  reach  that  clear  rich  song 
that  has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  caused  bo  many  great  "awaken- 
ings "  in  all  classes  of  society  ? 

Soon  he  begins  to  feel  gallant,  and  if  by  chauce  he  finds  some 
rare  bit  he  calls  some  of  his  nearest  belles  to  partake  of  it,  but 
they  frequently  arrive  just  in  time  to  see  him  bolt  it  himself. 

One  of  the  next  musical  strains  is  the  prating  of  pullets  when 
they  feel  happy  and  well ;  then  there  is  the  alarm  when  startled 
by  anythii'g  strange,  also  the  shrill  cry  raised  by  all  should  a 
hawk  appear.  Another  peculiar  noise  is  made  when  you  approach 
their  roosts  at  night,  uttered  and  answered  all  round — a  slight 
trilling  noise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Hark  !  What's  that  strange 
noise  ?"  which  is  deepened  into  a  sharp  "  Tut  tut "  if  danger  is 
suspected,   and  into  a  shrill  piercing  cry  if  taken  from  their 


perches,   evidently  suspecting  that  you  may  be  thinking  of 
chicken  pot-pie. 

I  think  there  is  no  domestic  animal  that  has  a  less  offensive 
voice  than  the  domestic  fowl.  It  will  compare  favourably  with 
the  voice  of  the  Dock,  Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Goose,  or  Pea 
Fowl.  Their  loudest  noise  has  a  charm  for  many  a  fancier  wliea 
they  set  up  the  cry,  "  Come  I  Come  !  Come  !  iTake  the  egg." — 
H.  Hales. — [The  America?),  Pet-Stock  Sulleiin.) 


UTILISING   QUEEN   CELLS. 

"  Bees  swarming  I  "  is  a  cry  we  may  fairly  expect  soon  to  hear, 
in  spite  of  tho  bitterly  cold  easterly  wind  now  blowing,  and  in 
anticipation  of  that  happy  time  arriving  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  utilisation  of  queen  cells. 

On  the  issue  of  a  swarm,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the 
parent  stock  is  of  course  left  queenless;  in  the  former  case 
it  remains  so  generally  about  a  week,  and  when  the  swarm  is  a 
forced  one  ten  to  sixteen  days.  The  young  queen  when  hatched 
seldom  becomes  fertilised  under  eight  days,  then  one  or  two 
more  days  elapse  before  eggs  are  deposited,  and  another  twenty- 
one  days  before  young  bees  emerge  from  their  cell-cradles. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  young  bees  are  hatching  in  full 
numbers  from  the  eggs  of  the  old  queen,  and  then  we  have  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-six  days,  when  the  bees  die  fast  from  hard 
work,  and  none  hatch  to  replace  them,  and  in  cases  where  second 
swarms  issue  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  number  of  days  that 
elapse  between  the  birth  oif  the  first  and  second  queens.  A  little 
consideration  will  at  once  convince  anyone  that  to  abridge  this 
lost  time  will  be  a  gain  of  many  thousand  workers  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  stock.  The  skilful  apiarian  has  long  ago 
realised  this,  and  practised  several  methods  to  economise  time, 
some  of  which  I  will  now  explain. 

We  will  first  consider  what  happens  consequent  on  a  natural 
swarm.  The  life  of  the  colony  depends  on  the  raising  of  a  queen 
and  her  becoming  fertile ;  the  bees,  instructed  by  Providence, 
foresee  this,  and  generally  have  queen  cells  seven  or  eight  days 
advanced  to  maturity ;  the  number  of  these  vary  from  one  only 
to  twelve  or  even  twenty.  The  firstborn  queen  will,  guided  by 
instinct,  destroy  her  unborn  sisters  unless  prevented.  When 
the  swarm  has  been  forced  by  driving  or  other  means  the  bees 
have  of  course  not  foreseen  their  losa,  and  have  to  build  queen 
cells  from  the  foundation,  so  that  it  will  be  a  few  more  days  than 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  swarm  before  their  young  queen  can 
gladden  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  subjects.  When  the  bees  are 
in  straw  skeps  manipulating  with  queen  cells  is  awkward  work, 
and  the  inexperienced  hand  will  most  probably  fail,  but  with 
frame  hives  the  case  becomes  much  easier.  Probably  the  best 
method  to  pursue  where  a  man  is  the  owner  of  a  plurality  of 
hives  is  to  artificially  swarm  one  eight  or  ten  days  in  advance  of 
the  others ;  the  fiist  will  start  queen  cells,  and,  their  number 
being  noted,  all  but  one  may  be  cut  ont  and  grafted,  one  in  each 
of  the  later-swarmed  hives.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  the  queen  cells  or  get  them  chilled,  or  their  inmates  will 
die.  They  should  be  cut  out  with  a  triangular  piece  of  comb 
attached  and  inserted  in  an  aperture  of  like  shape  in  the  comb  of 
the  foster  stock,  of  course  after  the  swarm  has  left  it. 

A  much  preferable  and  more  scientific  manner  of  proceeding 
is  by  means  of  what  is  termed  nucleus  queen-raising.  To  fully 
describe  this  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  he  spared  here. 
As  there  are  several  methods,  each  having  their  advantages,  so 
I  will  be  content  to  describe  one.  The  desideratum  is  to  have 
always  on  hand  a  fertilised  queen  ready  to  occupy  any  vacant 
throne  at  any  moment.  The  nucleus  hive  is  made  of  wood 
measuring  inside  3|  inches  wide,  9  inches  deep,  and  74  inches 
from  front  to  rear — just  sufiicient  capacity  to  hold  two  small 
frames,  one  of  which  must  have  fitted  in  it  comb  containing 
honey,  and  the  other  comb  containing  brood  and  eggs,  to  which 
must  be  added  enough  bees  to  well  cover  at  least  one  comb.  It 
is  advisable  to  confine  the  bees  for  a  day  or  two  within  the 
nucleus  hive,  when  they  will  form  queen  cells,  which  having 
been  allowed  to  mature,  as  many  more  nuclei  should  be  formed, 
and  a  queen  ceil  be  grafted  into  each.  The  bees  will  take  care  of 
them,  and  when  the  young  queens  hatch  they  may  be  left  in  the 
nucleus  hives  to  get  fertilised,  which  having  happened  they  are 
ready  to  supply  any  swarmed  hive  requiring  them,  the  usual 
precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  murder. 

Queen-raising  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations 
of  scientific  bee-keeping.  I  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  hope  to 
raise  many  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  cold  up  to  this  time 
has  kept  my  nucleus  hives  almost  idle.  The  last  week  in  April 
I  had  three  in  work — but  alas  !  after  a  bitter  cold  night  I  found 
the  bees  of  two  frozen  stiff,  and  of  course  the  royal  pupa;  dead; 
the  third,  however,  hatched  its  queen  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  is  ready  for  any  vacant  throne. 

I  may  here  say  that  several  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horti' 
culture  have  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  written  to  me 
desiring  permission  to  see  my  apiary ;  reluctantly  I  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse,  as  business  detained  me  from  home  during  the 
short  daytime.    Longer  and  warmer  evenings  have  now  arrived. 
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and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  and  explain  anything;  after  6  p.m. 
any  evening,  but  an  appointment  is  desirable;  and  if  any  bee- 
keepers will  favour  me  with  a  visit  on  the  last  Saturday  of  this 
month  at  3  p.m.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  modus  operandi  of 
making  artificial  swarms,  queen-raising,  &c. ;  of  course,  weather 
permitting. — Joun  Hunter,  5,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing. 


HOW  TO  SECDEE  PREMIUM  HONEY. 
Db.  p.  a. Baier,  ia  the  "Bee-keeper's  Magazine,"  publishes 
a  pkn  to  secure  the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  honey,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  trial.  The  plan  is  simply  to  keep  a  very  strong 
colony  queenless  during  the  greatest  flow  of  honey.  AH  apia- 
rians know  that  a  virgin  swarm  will  work  with  more  energy  in 
building  comb  and  storing  honey  than  one  with  a  full  supply. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  strong  fumiliea,  with  everything  needful 
for  storing  honey  in  surplus  boxes,  to  loaf  about  the  hivo  until 
a  few  empty  frames  are  given  between  the  full  ones,  when  they 
will  soon  be  filled ;  but  being  in  the  queen's  chamber  she  im- 
mediately performs  her  maternal  duty,  and  you  get  no  honey. 
The  law  is  immutable  in  their  allowing  no  empty  space  between 
broad  combs,  and  the  law  impelling  the  bees  to  fill  the  space 
with  comb  acts  with  like  force  in  indicating  to  the  queen  her 
duty.  By  virtue  of  cause  and  effect,  if  the  entire  hive  is  made 
into  space  it  is  but  fulfilling  that  law  for  the  bees  to  promptly  fill 
it  with  comb  and  honey  if,  perchance,  it  ia  in  abundant  supply; 
but  madame  queen  being  present,  we  must  allow  a  considerable 
force  to  assist  in  attentions  to  her  royalty.  Dethrone  her  and 
supply  the  colony  with  material  to  make  a  new  one,  and  yet 
allow  none  to  mature  for  a  period,  and  we  shall  have  our  boxes 
filled  with  the  beauteous  nectar.  The  operation  is  to  put  two 
large  swarms,  without  queens  or  comb,  into  a  hive  filled  with 
empty  sectional  frames  or  honey  boxes,  and  give  one  broad 
comb  at  one  end  of  the  hive,  and  before  the  new  queen  is  hatched 
remove  the  comb  and  give  them  another.  When  the  second 
has  become  fertile,  the  greatest  flow  of  honey  being  over,  remove 
the  honey  frames  or  boxes  and  fill  the  hive  with  combs  or  empty 
frames,  as  the  fall  season  for  honey  may  indicate.  The  queens 
and  brood  combs  can  be  utilised  to  advantage,  which  any  in- 
telligent apiarian  will  understand. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  {V.  XJ.Y — Oar  "Poultry  Book  for  the  Many"  will  suit  yon.  You 
can  have  it  post  free  if  yoa  enclose  seven  postage  atampa  with  your  addregs. 

Fowl's  Thigh  Swollen  {J.  0.  TF.),— We  do  not  know  the  disease.  We 
think  it  must  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  from  the  attack  of  some 
animal,  such  as  a  hedgehog.  The  hedgehog  is  very  fond  of  ohickeno,  and 
will  attack  them  night  after  night. 

HouDAN  Hen's  Abdouen  Bearing  Down  (W.  H.  IT.).— Old  hens  are 
Bubject  to  the  beai-ing-down  you  mention.  The  upright  position  is  common 
to  pullets  when  laying  their  first  eggs.  They  are  then  egg-boand,  relief  is 
easy,  and  they  recover.  Not  ho  with  tbe  old  birds :  either  they  are  raptured, 
and  consequently  incurable,  or  they  are  iujared,  and  if  old  are  hardly  worth 
keeping  till  they  recover.  The  number  ot  cocka  running  with  hons  should 
be  much  diminished  at  this  time  of  year  as  compared  with  winter.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  fatally  injures  many  hens  and  pullets. 

Goose  Egos  lAlicia). — If  the  eggs  were  good  when  put  under  the  hens 
there  ia  no  doubt  they  will  batch  them.  There  is  sometiraeft  uncertainty  as 
to  date,  bat  we  know  they  will  hatch  in  ppite  of  the  east  wind.  You  must 
be  careful  to  keep  them  well  wetted;  the  Goose  retarns  to  hsr  eggs  dripping 
with  water.    If  the  eggs  be  kept  dry  every  gosling  will  dlo  in  its  shell. 

Insects  on  Chickens  (ZO^m).— We  cannot  understand  about  the  chickens, 
hut  we  should  not  be  anxious  to  keep  any  suffering  from  hereditary  vermin. 
Such  are  sure  to  die  when  featheriDg.  They  are  literally  worried  to  death. 
Try  the  change  of  air,  but  as  soon  as  you  discover  any  signs  of  the  visitation 
get  rid  of  them. 

HrvES  (Youthfid  Amateur).— Vlr.  Pettigrew  will  tell  you  his  hive  is  the 
best ;  other  people  will  tell  you  differently.  We  have  no  "  best "  hive  in  use ; 
bat  find  every  hive  good  in  its  way,  and  make  the  "  best "  of  it.  Tbe  question 
of  best  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  climate,  pasturage, 
strength  of  swarms,  object  in'  view  in  bee-keeping.  Your  hive  ought  to  do 
well  enough.  As  to  your  bees  not  taking  to  the  boH-glHs?,  that  is  because 
they  have  no  need  for  it  yet.  Wait  till  hooey  abounds,  and  they  will  take  to 
it  fast  enough  if  kept  warm  and  it  has  a  nice  piece  of  comb  in  it.  Write  to 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  Sale,  Manchester,  for  his  book. 

Driving  Bees  {Qlastonhury).—i:'hQ  fact  that  drones  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  let  of  April  (this  very  late  unfavourable  seaaoni,  and  a  queen 
being  frequently  seen  at  the  entrance  of  your  hive  since,  indicate  that  the 
bees  lo&t  their  old  queen  in  April  and  reared  a  young  one  to  take  her  place. 
Fertile  queens  never  come  out  or  exposa  themselves  except  in  the  act  of 
swarming.  The  queen  which  was  seen  on  the  fl^^'ht■board  was  either  the  old 
one  mercifully  treated  after  bein^  dethroned,  or  her  successor  going  out  to 
meet  the  drones.  If  we  are  right  your  hive  was  not  in  a  proper  coudition  for 
swarming,  the  young  queen  not  basing  commenced  laying,  and  it  is  just 
poseible  that  she  may  be  unfertilised.  Before  artificial  swarming  be  again 
attempted  young  brood  should  be  eeen  in  the  oomha.  Tbe  tapping  or  drum- 
ming Fpoken  of  must  have  been  too  Reatle,  for  if  it  had  been  sufTiciently 
heavy  almost  all  the  bees  would  have  been  driven  up  in  less  than  half  an  boor. 
Wby  the  bees  were  slaughtered  on  tbeir  return  we  caunot  imagine,  for  we 
have  never  known  returning  swarms  rejected  or  killed  by  tbe  mother  hives  if 
thty  returned  within  twenty  four  hours  of  the  time  of  swarming.  As  already 
stated,  we  think  the  hive  was  not  in  proptr  condition  for  swarming,  and 
probably  you  will  be  more  dexterous  and  succeed  better  next  time  you  attempt 
artificial  twarming.  By  drumming  oil  the  bees  out  of  the  heavy  box  into  on 
empty  one  not  smeared  with  sugar  at  all,  and  then  examining  the  combs 


for  eggs  and  brood,  you  would  ascertain  if  our  sarmises  are  correct.  The 
combs  could  be  examined  without  drumming  the  bees  out,  and  if  brood  in  all 
stages  be  found  in  tbem  you  may  again  swarm  the  bees  by  drumming  for 
about  five  minutes.  If  the  swarm  returns  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
queen  has  not  been  taken  with  it.  If  you  drum  all  the  bees  out  and  they 
remain  in  the  empty  hive  they  have  a  queen,  and  if  the  combs  be  without 
brood  you  could  take  honey,  and  put  the  bees  into  any  kind  of  hive  you  prefer. 

Increasing  Stocks  of  Bees  (J,  0.  17.).— As  you  are  afraid  you  will  not 
have  time  to  watch  for  your  bees  swarming  you  should  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  simple  process  of  artificial  swarming,  and  then  you  ■will 
be  able  to  swarm  your  bees  at  your  convenience,  and  as  soan  as  your  hives 
are  ready  for  swarming.  At  any  time  between  4  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  a  hive  may 
be  easily  swarmed  in  fifteen  minutes.  An  expert  can  do  it  in  seven  minutes. 
If  you  expose  your  hives  in  which  bees  have  died  during  the  winter  your 
neighbours'  swarms  may  bo  enticed  to  settle  in  them  instead  of  your  own. 
Your  bees  may  swarm  and  be  lost,  even  though  hives  of  empty  combs  ba 
placed  in  tbe  same  garden.  If  some  of  the  combs  are  mora  than  one  year 
old  we  advise  you  to  melt  them  for  wax  instead  of  usicg  them  for  swarms. 
The  combs  of  last  yeai's  swarms  if  sweet  would  greatly  help  sworma  of  this 
year. 

Hives  {A  Gardener).— Vfe  are  pleased  to  hear  you  have  been  so  far  ancoeas- 
fal  in  your  first  efforts  in  bee-keeping.  You  are  like  many  others  ;  wanting 
to  buy  large  hives,  but  do  not  know  where  to  get  them.  We  regret  that  onr 
hive  merchants  do  not  advertise  their  goods  as  they  ought.  Mr.  Yates  of 
16  and  18,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  supplies  us  with  large  hives ;  and  it  ia 
believed  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Windiesham,  Bagshot,  has  some  on  sale. 


MErEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  5P  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0".8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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Sat.  13 
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San.  14 
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BEMABES. 

10th.— Rather  cloudy  morning;  bright  day  throughont,  but  not  warm;  cold 

at  night. 
11th. — Traces  of  frost  early,  but  sunny  warm  morning,  and  very  fine  day ; 

brilliant  night. 
12th. — Overcast  morning ;  fine  afterwards. 
13th. — Cold  and  dull;  fine  evening. 
14th. — Sharp  frost  early ;  very  pleasant  morning  and  fine  day ;  a  few  spots  of 

rain  in  the  evening,  but  not  measurable. 
15tb. — Ball,  with  occasional  sunshine;  fine  night. 
16th.— Overcast,  except  for  ebo'-t  intervals;  clearer  in  evening. 

The  week  has  been  very  much  like  the  previous  one :  dry  atmoapherfl,  no 
rain,  strong  sun,  cold  wind,  and  ocoaaionaL  night  frosts. — G.  J.  Sxmohs. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  17. 
Bdsiness  is  steadily  improving,  and  the  supply  of  all  things  is  well  up  to 
the  demand.    Tbe  late  cold  niguts  have  very  much  checked  the  growth  of 
English  Asparatiua,  the  want  of  which  has  been  removed  by  heavy  importa- 
tions from  France  arriving  in  very  fine  condition. 


Apples k  sieve  1 

Apricots dozen  0 

C&erries lb.  0 

CbeatDuta bushel  0 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dozen  0 

FUberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  hothouse....    lb.  6 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  6 


Artichokes  dozen  i 

Asparagus %*■  100  3 

French bundle  C 

Beans,  Kidney....     ^^-lOJ  1 

Beet,  Red dozen  1 

Broccoii bundle  0 

Brussels  aprouts    j  sieve  0 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capbicaras ^  lOJ  1 

Cauliflower dozen  1 

Ct-lery bundle  1 

Coleworts..  duz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  0 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel, bunoh  0 

G-irUc lb.  0 

HerDs bunch  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 

Lettuce  dozen  0 

French  Cabbage   ....  1 


d.    B. d. 

6  to  6    0 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Nectarines dozen  0 

Oranges ^  100  6 

Peacbes dozen  0 

Pears,  kitchen....    dozen  0 

deseort dozen  3 

Pine  Apples lb.  1 

Plums..   i  sieve  0 

Quinces    bushel  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries oz.  0 

Walnuts., bushel  4 

ditto ^100  1 


d.   s.  d. 
OtoO    0 


VKaETABLES, 


Leeks bunch 

Mashrooms puttie 

Muutard  &  Cress  puunet 
Onic'Ds bushel 

picklmg quart 

Parsley....  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney de. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basnet 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes do7en 

Turnips buttth 

Vegetable  Marrows 


8.  d.     8.  d. 

0  4  too    0 

1  0 


6 
1 
1 

1    0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day  I  Day 

ol     I    o( 
Month  Week. 


25 

Th 

2H 

P 

27 

8 

28 

SnN 

29 

M 

M 

To 

81 

W 

MAY  25—31,  1876. 


Tiverton  Show  cloaes. 
Qiiockett  (Microscopical)  Club  at  8  p.m. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  P.M. 
Sunday  afier  Ascension. 

Koyal  Aquarium — Summer  Exhibition. 

Royal  Botanic  Society— Promenade  at  3.30  p.m. 


Average 

Snn 

Clock 

Day 

London. 

Eiaea. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

3ets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Teal 

Dny, 

Night. 

Mean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

Daya. 

m.     8. 

65.4 

42.9 

54.2 

3    67 

7    57 

4    45 

11      5 

1 

3    17 

146 

67.4 

42.8 

55.1 

3     65 

7    58 

6    57 

U    61 

2 

8    10 

14V 

66.5 

44.7 

55.6 

3    54 

7    59 

7    24 

morn. 

8 

3      3 

148 

68.1 

44.4 

56.2 

3    53 

8      1 

8    55 

0    22 

4 

2    56 

149 

67.5 

44.1 

55.8 

3    52 

8      2 

11    23 

0    42 

5 

2    48 

150 

68.4 

44.7 

66.6 

3    5a 

8      3 

11    45 

0    67 

6 

2    40 

l.M 

69.4 

41.8 

67.1 

3    51 

8      4 

1  a  4 

1      9 

D 

2    S3 

152 

44.0°. 


Piom  obserrationa  taken  near  London  daring  lorty-threo  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  ol  the  week  is  67.7°;  and  its  night  temperature 


CULTUBE  OF  HOSES  IN  POTS. 

■  EEHAPS  there  are  no  gardens  of  any  pre- 
tensions in  Bi-itain  but  contain  Eoses.  It 
is  pleasant  to  tliink  about  them,  and  more 
pleasant  stUl  to  commit  one's  thoughts  to 
paper  and  to  know  that  tliey  will  be  printed 
and  carefully  read  by  a  large  number  of 
those  who  love  Eoses.  Mr.  Camm  and 
many  more  correspoudents  disoom-se  most 
pleasantly  about  Eoses  for  the  flower  garden 
and  Eoses  for  exhibition,  Eoses  on  their  own 
roots,  Eoses  on  Briars,  and  Eoses  on  the  Manetti.  I  have 
read  very  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  about  them, 
and  though  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  the 
differences  have  always  been  pleasantly  expressed,  and  in 
all  things  there  is  a  greater  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
than  to  upset  the  arguments  of  an  opponent.  It  is  very 
pleasant  too  to  stand  by  and  admire  the  beautifully 
arranged  boxes  of  cut  Eoses  set  up  in  their  groundwork 
of  fresh  green  moss,  the  united  skill  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  combined  with  boundless  enthusiasm. 
And  many  eager  admirers  resolve  that  they  will  have  just 
such  Eoses  in  then-  own  gardens  next  year. 

In  our  uncertain  climate  and  with  unsuitable  soil  Eose 
culture  out  of  doors  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  this 
year,  with  a  keen  east  wind  blowing  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Eose  leaves, 
which  have  a  beauty  all  their  own,  look  very  deplorable, 
and  the  show  for  flowers  is  anything  but  promising.  We 
may  soon  have  favourable  weather  ;  warm  showers  and 
western  winds  would  work  a  marvellous  transformation 
in  the  Eose  garden.  In  the  meantime  those  who  grow 
Eoses  in  pots  are  independent  of  any  weather,  and  what 
a  splendid  object  a  well-grown  pot  Eose  is  !  the  leaves 
full-sized,  healthy,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  insect  pests. 
But  of  course  it  is  not  given  to  ordinary  mortals  to  pos- 
sess such  jilants  as  are  annually  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  of  Slough  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  of  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Chesiiunt ;  theii-  Eoses  are  grown  for  exhi- 
bition, and  they  do  show  right  well  what  Eoses  may 
become  under  skilful  culture.  At  Loxford  H.all,  where 
my  lot  is  cast,  it  is  trying  work  to  grow  Eoses  out  of 
doors.  They  have  been  tried  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  in- 
cluding then-  own ;  the  ground  has  been  trenched  and 
manured,  loam  has  been  brought  a  long  distance  for 
them,  and  still  they  refuse  after  a  time  to  do  well.  In 
pot  culture  it  is  different.  'With  us  the  Eose  does  well 
in  pots,  and  we  can  meet  other  growers  on  more  equal 
terms. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  m.agnificent 
appearance  of  the  large  specimens  one  sees  at  exhibitions, 
but  they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  nice  healthy  young 
specimens  grown  in  S-inch  pots  :  this  last  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  humblest  owner  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
may  be  cultivated  successfully  by  those  who  have  not 
had  the  chance  of  a  professional  training.  The  first  thing 
is  to  obtain  the  plants,  and  they  are  certainly  cheap 
enough.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  skill  and  enterprise 
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of  British  nurserymen  to  tell  that  all  the  newest  and  best 
Eoses  can  be  bought  from  them,  healthy  plants  in  5-inch 
pots,  for  the  small  sum  of  Ss.  each.  They  are  worked  on 
the  Manetti  stock  in  forcing  houses  early  in  the  year,  and 
are  in  fine  order  by  the  first  week  in  May.  "Well,  then, 
the  plants  may  be  obtained  from  any  respectable  nursery- 
man at  once.  By  this  time  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots ;  if  they  arc  in  5-inoh  pots  let  them  be  potted  into 
well-drained  7-inch  pots. 

Nest  in  order  is  the  potting  material :  its  main  con- 
stituent should  be  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  and  it 
ought  to  be  taken  from  a  clay  land,  and  should  be  cut 
and  placed  on  a  heap  at  least  three  months  before  using 
it ;  to  this  add  about  one-sixth  part  of  leaf  mould  and  a 
fourth  part  of  decayed  manure ;  if  convenient  add  an 
8-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrowload,  and  a 
little  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  In  potting  see 
that  the  compost  does  not  get  mixed  with  the  drainage ; 
this  is  easily  prevented  by  placing  some  clean  fibre  over 
it  first.  The  plants  should  be  quite  moist  at  the  roots 
before  potting  them,  and  they  may  be  dewed  overhead 
with  the  syringe  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  It  is 
not  likely  they  wiU  flag  if  the  operation  of  potting  is 
carefully  performed.  I  rather  dew  overhead  than  water 
at  the  roots  for  the  first  day  or  two.  As  a  rule  the  plants 
will  not  suffer  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  potting, 
when  water  may  be  apphed  to  the  roots  through  the 
rose  of  a  fine  watering  pot.  After  the  end  of  May  the 
plants  are  quite  as  well  out  of  doors  as  inside,  except 
Tea  Eoses,  these  are  best  kept  in  well-ventilated  glass 
houses  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  enemies  of  pot  Eoses  are  mildew  and 
green  fly.  Orange  fungus  I  had  but  once  on  a  few  plants 
that  were  bought-in  from  the  nursery.  As  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  I  had  the  affected  parts  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  the  whole  lot  of  the  plants  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  was  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  ;  after  they  were  all  removed  the  plants  were 
placed  in  a  house  where  they  could  be  kept  dry,  and  this 
pest  has  not  been  seen  again.  Mildew  is  also  destroyed 
by  dusting  with  sulphur  ;  and  green  fly,  when  the  plants 
are  out  of  doors,  by  laying  them  on  their  sides  and 
syringing  the  leaves  with  soapy  water  to  which  a  httle 
tobacco  liquid  has  been  added. 

The  plants  should  not  remain  out  of  doors  in  a  wet 
district  after  the  end  of  September  ;  here  they  remain 
to  the  end  of  October,  and  do  not  receive  any  injury. 
The  pots  may  be  placed  close  together  in  a  cool  house 
where  ah-  is  freely  admitted,  or  if  this  is  not  available 
they  may  be  placed  in  an  open  shed.  Those  plants  that 
it  is  intended  to  force  early  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  and  I  always  take  care  that  before  prun- 
ing them  they  are  dry  at  the  roots ;  if  so,  they  will  not 
bleed.  The  first  lot  may  be  started  early  in  December, 
beginning  with  a  night  temperature  of  40  and  not  riting 
higher  than  this  until  the  buds  are  well  started.  Ihe 
plants  ought  to  be  quite  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  after  the  leaves  are  formed  to  55"  or 
G0°  graduaUy,  say  at  the  rate  of  2°  or  o°  more  each  week. 
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The  night  temperature  should  not  be  higher  than  G0°.  Rosea 
that  are  produoed  very  early  in  the  year  in  a  high  temperature 
are  not  of  good  quality,  the  petals  are  usually  very  thin  and 
deficient  in  colour.  When  the  young  growths  have  advanced 
a  few  inches  if  they  are  too  thickly  placed  they  may  be  thinned 
cut,  as  crowded  wood  tends  to  produce  small  leaves  and  pro- 
portionately sized  flowers. 

If  the  plants  are  in  vigorous  growth  and  the  flower  buds  are 
formed,  manure  water  should  be  applied  to  them.  Cow  manure 
soaked  in  water  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is 
clear,  is  very  good,  but  it  must  not  be  too  strong;  apply  it 
weak  and  often.  A  little  guano  or  blood  manure  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  waterings  will  wash 
it  in.  Manure  water  is  excellent  for  promoting  healthy  growth, 
which  results  in  a  deeper  colour  to  both  foliage  and  flowers. 
Many  varieties  do  not  require  flower-sticks,  others  do.  Osiers 
are  as  neat  as  anything,  and  they  ought  to  be  cut  and  suffi- 
ciently dried  so  that  they  will  not  grow  when  the  ends  are 
inserted  in  the  pot. 

In  all  probability  green  fly  will  appear  on  the  leaves,  but 
this  must  be  destroyed  at  once  by  fumigation.  MUdew  must 
also  be  watched  for,  and  the  aiieoted  parts  dusted  with  sulphur. 
It  is  aleo  very  desirable  to  dew  the  plants  overhead  with  a 
fine  syringe  night  and  morning.  If  the  tiny  dewdrops  hang 
like  beads  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  suiEcient,  and  the 
plants  will  be  sure  to  thrive. 

Lists  of  Roses  are  so  often  given  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  give  one,  and  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  no 
doubt  look  out  for  those  sorts  that  are  in  the  prize  lists.  The 
Bourbon  and  Hybrid  China  Roses  are  not  much  grown  in  pots 
now.  Charles  Lawson  may  yet  be  seen  in  collections,  but 
Coupe  d'Hube  and  Paul  Ricaut  that  used  to  be  much  grown 
are  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
A  few  of  the  best  forcing  Roses  are,  in  Teas — Adam,  Alba  rosea. 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Devoniensis,  HomCre,  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Ma- 
dame Willermoz,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos, 
President,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes. 
The  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  Alfred  Colomb,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Bessie  Johnson,  Coquette  des  Blanches, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Levet,  General 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La  France, 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Paul 
Verdier,  Princess  Beatrice,  Star  of  Waltham,  Victor  Verdier, 
Princess  Christian,  and  Marquise  de  Mortemart. — J.  Douaus. 


SUMMEE  PEUNING   OP  FRUIT  TREES. 

PEAE,  APPLE,   CHEKRT,   PLUM. 

The  summer-pruning  of  fruit  trees  when  well  and  timely 
done  promotes  health,  vigour,  and  fertility — it  maintains  a 
just  balance  between  wood  growth  and  fruit  growth,  pro- 
moting yet  restricting  such  growth  in  the  best  and  highest 
degree.  It  prevents  waste  of  vigour,  devoting  the  precious  sap 
out  of  which  every  part  of  the  tree  is  formed — stem,  leaves, 
buds,  blossom,  fruit — to  the  formation  of  a  wood  growth  short- 
jointed,  sturdy,  and  robust,  bristling  with  blossom  buds.  Thus 
the  growth  is  turned  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the  greatest  possible 
abundance  in  a  given  space.  How  is  this  done  ?  I  have  before 
now  tried  to  explain  theprocess,  but  the  inquiries  of  "  F.  J." 
convince  me  that  I  must  be  more  explicit. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  All  fruit  trees  have  branches ; 
let  us  take  one  of  them  and  explain  its  treatment,  and  the 
lesson  will  be  applicable  to  the  entire  tree  of  whatever  form  it 
may  be.  Now  the  branch  has  two  distinct  growths,  the  main 
or  leading  shoot  forming  the  branch  itself,  and  the  lateral  or 
side  shoots  forming  the  spurs.  The  annual  elongation  of  the 
leading  shoot  should  not  exceed  18  inches  nor  be  much  under 
a  foot  according  to  the  habit  of  the  tree,  very  robust  growth 
reaching  the  maximum,  slender  growth  being  confined  to  the 
minimum,  or  even  within  its  limit.  Neither  of  these  lengths 
consist  of  one  clean  shoot  but  of  parts  of  two  growths.  The 
first  part  or  spring  growth  being  pruned  or  pinched  off  at 
6  or  9  inches ;  and  the  second  or  midsummer  growth,  left  to 
grow  unchecked  till  the  beginning  of  September,  is  then 
twisted  at  a  point  slightly  beyond  the  prescribed  length,  and 
the  end  left  attached  to  the  branch  and  hanging  downwards 
till  it  is  removed  in  the  winter  pruning. 

What  is  our  object  in  this  part  of  the  process  ?     Just  this — 


to  induce  a  prompt  formation  and  an  even  distribution  of 
lateral  growth  or  side  shoots  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
branch,  to  which  end  we  pinch  off  the  tip  of  the  spring  shoot, 
and  BO  checking  the  upward  flow  of  sap  we  divert  it  into  other 
channels,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  size  of  each  leaf  and 
the  lateral  bud  at  its  base  which  so  promptly  follows  the 
pinching.  But  we  do  more  than  this,  for  we  gain  at  least  a 
year  in  every  season  of  growth,  no  mean  result  of  our  manipu- 
lation being  that  we  induce  the  tree  to  do  the  work  of  two 
seasons  in  one  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  young  trees  we  may 
go  even  farther  than  this,  and  claim  to  effect  the  work  of 
several  seasons  in  one  by  the  rapid  formation  of  fruiting  buds 
which  we  induce. 

In  our  treatment  of  the  side  shoots  we  proceed  upon  the 
same  principle,  only  with  this  advantage — that  as  each  exten- 
sion is  limited  to  about  an  inch,  often  less,  we  are  enabled  to 
effect  a  little  more  by  proceeding  in  this  way.  When  the 
shoots  are  long  enough  to  have  become  somewhat  stout  and 
stable  at  the  base  they  are  shortened  to  one  or  two  eyes,  which 
in  a  very  favourable  season  push  into  growth  so  promptly  that 
the  second  growth  may  also  be  pinched  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  then  the  third  shoots  are  left  like  the  leading  shoot  till 
September,  and  twisted  downwards  near  the  base. 

There  are  two  points  of  importance  here  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  especial  attention.  First,  the  young  shoots  are  not 
pinched  till  they  are  tolerably  stout  at  the  base,  hasty  and 
indiscriminate  pinching  inducing  a  crowded,  weakly,  barren 
growth,  and  totally  defeating  the  object  in  view;  but  then  I 
much  fear  that  those  who  do  their  work  in  such  a  heedless 
fashion  are  a  sort  of  purblind  folk  with  no  particular  end  or 
aim  in  view ;  they  have  been  told  that  summer  pinching  is  good 
for  the  trees,  and  so  they  pinch  and  pinch,  but  injuriously. 

The  other  point  is  this — whether  the  second  growth  may  be 
pinched  or  left  to  grow  unchecked  till  September,  when  it  is 
twisted  downwards,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  season 
itself.  With  a  very  forward  spring  a  third  shoot  becomes 
really  possible,  and  should  certainly  be  had ;  but  in  a  late 
season  like  the  present  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  rest  content 
with  two  distinct  growths,  pruning  the  first  and  twisting  the 
second,  for  if  a  third  growth  is  encouraged  this  year  the 
result  will  probably  be  an  abortive  crop  of  weakly  unripe 
shoots  which  with  the  wood  from  which  they  spring  would 
have  to  be  pruned  entirely  away,  and  thus  instead  of  sturdy 
well-ripened  spurs  bristling  with  plump  buds,  we  should  have 
a  lot  of  miserable  stumps  and  destroy  the  work  of  an  entire 
season. 

These  hints  apply  very  generally  and  with  considerable  force 
to  the  fruits  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  They 
should,  however,  be  regarded  as  elastic,  exceptional  cases  so 
frequently  arising  whiuh  must  be  treated  solely  upon  their 
own  merits.  The  work  is  an  interesting  and  withal  a  profit- 
able one,  and  I  am  obliged  to  "  F.  J."  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  afforded  me  of  entering  more  fully  into  its  details. — 
Edward  LocKHnssT. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  FLORAL  SOCIETY. 

As  I  have  been  aeked  many  questions  relative  to  this  Society 
I  may  perhaps,  as  having  been  its  Secretary  during  the  few 
years  of  its  brief  existence,  interest  not  only  those  who  have 
aeked  me  about  it,  but  others  also,  if  I  give  a  short  account  of 
this  latest  and  probably  last  attempt  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  florists'  flowers  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1870,  and  had  for  its  object  the 
encouragement  of  those  flowers  popularly  known  as  florists' 
flowers — the  Pansy,  Tulip,  Auricula,  Pink,  Carnation,  Picotee, 
Gladiolus,  Hollyhock,  and  Ranunculus.  Roses  were  excluded, 
as  it  was  considered  to  be  so  popular,  so  much  a  flower  sui 
generis,  that  it  was  well  able  to  stand  alone,  receiving  plenty 
of  encouragement,  whereas  the  others  were  simply  excluded 
except  from  a  few  prizes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  was  not  intended  from  the  very  first  to  hold  separate  or 
distinct  shows — that  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  but  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  exhibitions  already  existing,  and  to  offer  suit- 
able prizes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Crystal 
Palace,  while  it  was  thought  possible  to  induce  the  Directors 
of  the  latter  place  to  revive  their  autumn  show  if  we  gave  a 
considerable  sum.  Circulars  were  drawn  up  and  an  influential 
committee  appointed  —  by  influential  I  mean  men  interested 
in  flowers  and  anxious  to  further  our  objects.  We  received  in 
subscriptions  from  forty-nine  persons  the  sum  of  £69  Us., 
but  of  these  forty-nine  persons  there  were  only  twenty  who 
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were  not  exhibitors.  As  tlie  Society  was  floated  in  the  summer 
we  negotiatecJ  with  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  revival  of  their 
autumn  show ;  they  gave  £100,  and  we  issued  a  schedule  of 
£168  in  prizes.  This  brought  together  probably  the  linest 
show  of  Dahlias  ever  seen  in  London ;  but  it  was  clear  we  were 
largely  drawing  on  the  north  of  England  for  exhibits,  for  the 
names  of  May,  Edwards,  Stuart  &  Mein,  and  others  figured  in 
our  list  of  exhibitors.  The  following  year  we  offered  prizes  for 
Auriculas,  Pansies,  Tulips,  Ranunculuees,  Pinks,  Picotees,  and 
Carnations,  but  in  no  instance  save  the  first  did  we  have  more 
than  two  exhibitors.  Our  autumn  show  was  again  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  but  instead  of  £100  the  Company  gave  but  £75, 
the  other  £25  being  allocated  to  table  decorations,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  fall  within  our  province.  The  third  year  some- 
what varied  the  tale  ;  our  subscribers  were  increased  in  number 
to  seventy. three,  but  the  autumn  show  at  the  Palace  was  com- 
bined with  fruit— outside  our  original  intentions,  but  we  could 
not  hold  it  on  any  other  terms. 

In  the  fourth  year,  1873,  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  said  the  autumn  show  did  not  pay 
and  abandoned  it,  substituting  for  it  afterwards  a  fruit  sliow 
in  September.  In  187-1  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Alexandra  Park  Company  to  hold  it  there,  when  the  disastrous 
fire  occurred.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  it  at  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  the  old  home  of  florists'  flowers,  but  I  discovered 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  it  was  all  a  sham,  or  we  should 
have  had  a  complete  fiasco.  Last  year,  which  ends  "  this 
strange  eventful  history,"  prizes  were  offered  for  Auriculas, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees  at  South  Kensington,  and  our  autumn 
show  was  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace;  but  on  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  matter  for  this  year  I  was  informed  that  it  did 
not  pay,  and  so,  as  no  other  resource  was  open  to  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  although  the  Society  still  exists, 
yet  its  operations  are  nil.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it.  I  do  not, 
in  fact,  know  how  we  are  to  get  up  an  autumn  exhibition. 
Many  of  those  who  exhibited  with  us  at  first  have  given  it  up ; 
and  even  since  last  year  Mr.  Walker  of  Thame  tells  me  he  has 
given  up  Dahlia  exhibiting,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  a  large  amateur 
exhibitor,  has  also  abandoned  it.  There  remains  now  but  one 
large  exhibitor  of  Dahlias  amongst  nurserymen,  Mr.  Keynes  of 
Salisbury,  and  I  fancy  from  what  he  said  that  he  will  soon 
abandon  it. 

Such  is  my  story,  and  now  let  me  state  what  have  been  the 
results  as  far  as  the  bringing-forward  of  fresh  exhibitors  is 
concerned.  When  we  commenced  in  1870  we  had  five  exhi- 
bitors in  Auriculas — Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Little,  Mr. 
Butcher,  and  myself.  Last  year  we  had  four ;  Mr.  Little  and 
Mr.  Butcher  (since  dead)  had  retired,  and  Mr.  Douglas  had 
come  forward  and  taken  a  prominent  place.  No  increase  had 
taken  place  in  Carnations  and  Picotees  :  here  again  Mr.  Douglas 
had  come  forward,  but  Mr.  Pizzey  and  Mr.  Norman  had  retired. 
In  Gladiolus  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said — three  or  four  exhi- 
bitors. Hence  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  signally  failed 
in  our  attempts  to  bring  forward  fresh  blood,  and  that  some 
insuperable  obstacle  exists  in  the  south  against  the  cultivation 
of  these  charming  flowers. 

I  know  in  all  these  matters  much  depends  on  the  Secretary, 
and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  in  some  degree  the  cause  of 
the  failure.  To  me,  however,  it  has  been  no  failure.  It  has 
brought  me  more  closely  into  contact  with  lovers  of  flowers  of 
all  degrees,  and  it  has  enhanced  both  my  own  pleasure  and 
the  opinion  I  have  ever  held  of  the  craft.  It  has  stirred  me  up 
to  more  earnest  attempts  in  the  growth  of  two  of  my  favourite 
flowers,  the  Auricula  and  the  Gladiolus  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kindly  feeling  and  courtesy  which  has  been  accorded 
to  me  by  so  many  while  holding  the  ofiiee  of  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society.— D.,  Deal. 


PINCHING  CURRANT  SHOOTS. 
Last  year  about  this  time,  or  rather  later,  I  pinohed-back  to 
two  leaves  or  so  all  the  young  growth  on  my  Red  Currant 
trees.  A  friend  witnessing  the  performance  exclaimed,  "Now 
you  will  not  have  a  Currant,  the  sun  will  scorch  the  fruit  quite 
np.  Nature  has  provided  the  leaves,"  &a.  Well,  he  followed 
his  plan  of  leaving  all  the  growth  on,  and  of  course  I  could 
not  change  mine.  The  result  was  that  his  ripe  fruit  was  in- 
visible— did  not,  I  believe,  furnish  two  tarts  ;  his  bushes  were 
twice  as  many  as  mine,  and  the  show  of  young  fruit  pro- 
portionate. My  very  large  crop  ripened  splendidly,  very  long 
clusters,  and  each  Currant  very  largo.  I  am  afraid  to  pinch 
all  back  this  year,  as  the  cold  wind  prevents  a  good  number 


of  the  blossom  setting,  and  I  conclude  the  profuse  foliage  acts 
as  a  shelter.  I  have,  therefore,  as  yet  only  pinched-back  the 
branchlets  which  appear  to  be  growing  in  a  rampant  manner 
and  sheltering  nothing.  Am  I  right  ?  I  have  pinched-bnck 
the  Gooseberry  trees  as  the  fruit  is  well  set,  and  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  rapidly  it  swells  since.  The  year  before 
last  I  let  Nature  have  its  way,  and  only  had  a  few  miserable 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  although  the  show  of  blossom  was 
enormous.      Am  I  right  in  removing  all  Strawberry  suckers 

now  ? — A   COEBESPONDENT. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  another  international  horticultural 
exhibition  in  London  similar  to  that  which  was  held  in 
18GC.  These  international  exhibitions  have  now  gone  the 
round  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  it  comes  again  to  the  turn  of  Great  Britain.  A  meeting 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  object  was  held  at  South 
Kensington  on  Wednesday  week  of  some  of  the  snivivors  of  the 
Committee  of  1866,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hold  an  exhibition.  The  details,  however, 
were  not  settled  either  as  to  time  or  place ;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  a  sum  of  £15,000  or  £16,000  would  be  needed. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  prudent  to  agitate  this 
question  at  present.  The  event  cannot  possibly  come  off 
before  the  next  three  years  without  interfering  with  other 
great  exhibitions  which  are  already  fixed.  Next  year  we  have 
Amsterdam,  in  1878  the  very  attractive  quinquennial  of  Ghent, 
and  a  great  effort  is  to  be  made  in  Paris  in  that  year  also  ;  we 
cannot  therefore  expect  to  do  anything  before  1879,  and  any 
effort  made  now  may  cool  down  before  the  time  arrives  for 
carrying  it  out.  Our  last  great  international,  which  was  the 
grandest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  was  begun  and 
ended  in  less  than  nine  months,  and  its  great  success  as  aa 
exhibition  was  due  to  the  concentration  of  effort  swiftly  and 
energetically  applied. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  such  another  exhibition  as  that  was 
in  1866,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  repeated  in  1879  ;  but  we  also 
hope  that  an  untimely  beginning  will  not  also  prove  an  un- 
fortunate ending. 


EARLY  STRA-WBEERIES. 

Last  Michaelmas  I  selected  from  the  nursery  bed  one  score 
each  of  the  best  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling,  President,  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  planted  them  in  6-inch  pots,  plunging  the  pots 
after  planting  up  to  the  rim  in  a  piece  of  land  with  a  free 
exposure  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  I  covered  the  ground  wiili 
light  manure,  and  they  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
first  week  in  February  without  further  attention.  I  then  re- 
moved them  to  the  top  shelves  of  my  greenhouse.  When  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  life  I  carefully  mulched  each  pot 
with  rich  manure.  Not  a  single  plant  in  the  whole  lot  was 
barren,  but  all  threw  up  one  or  more  flower  trusses.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  berries  had  set  I  removed  the  surplus 
blooms,  leaving  from  eight  to  twelve  Strawberries  on  each 
plant. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation,  by  putting  on  the  surface  about 
6  inches  of  manure,  and  placing  on  the  manure  2  or  3  inches 
of  soil.  I  then  removed  my  plants  from  the  greenhouse  on  to 
this  bed,  allowing  to  each  plant  about  1  square  foot  of  space, 
and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  Over  the  bed 
I  have  erected  a  framework  to  shelter  the  plants  from  frosts, 
and  I  cover  at  nights  with  mats,  bags,  &o.,  when  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  40°.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to  gather 
ripe  fruit.  I  tried  a  similar  way  with  about  half  the  number 
I  had  in  the  greenhouse  last  year,  and  found  the  quality 
superior  to  those  I  kept  to  ripen  in  the  house,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  much  less  trouble  of  watering. 

By  this  plan  I  can  obtain  ripe  fruit  fully  a  month  earlier 
than  those  grown  in  the  open  ground,  as  we  never  gather 
any  before  the  last  week  in  June.  Those  that  were  planted 
in  the  garden  last  autumn  are  showing  signs  of  an  abundant 
crop,  and  with  fine  weather  most  of  them  will  soon  be  in  full 
bloom.  La  Grosse  Sucix-o  is  the  only  sort  I  have  in  bloom  yet, 
but  Keens'  Seedling,  Princess  Alice,  and  Refresher  will  be  out 
in  a  few  days.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold,  but  if  fine 
weather  follow  from  this  date  (May  15th)  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  any  worse  for  it.    We  have  had  during  the  present 
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month  5°,  7°,  10°,  and  one  night  my  thermometer  registered 
12°  of  frost. — Wii.  LoTEL. 


BELVOIK  CASTLE.— No.  1. 

THE    SEAT   OF  THE   DUKE   OF   RUTLAND. 

This  princely  residence  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  expanse  of  level  country.  It  is  seven 
miles  from  Grantham,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Bottes- 
forJ,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  Castle  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Todeni,  a  Norman  noble, 
standard-bearer  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  him 
with  many  other  lordships  that  of  Belvoir.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  these  estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family 
of  Manners,  who  have  held  them  ever  since.  It  would  hardly 
further  the  interests  of  horticulture  to  trace  in  detail  the 
various  mutations  that  Belvoir  Castle  underwent  before  the 
erection  of  the  present  stately  edi0ce.  In  the  feudal  times,  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  frequently  garrisoned,  its  commanding  military  position 
naturally  rendering  it  a  station  of  great  importance.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  successive  attempts  at 
modernising  had  nearly  reduced  the  style  and  character  of  the 
Castle  to  that  of  an  ordinary  hall.  When  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent noble  Duke  attained  his  majority  one  of  his  first  objects  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  or  rather  restoring 
it  to  its  appropriate  character.  At  an  outlay  of  £200,000  this 
gigantic  work  had  nearly  been  completed  in  1816,  when,  on 
the  2Gl,h  of  October  in  that  year,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  re- 


cimens  of  Magnolia  grandidora ;  Chimonanthua  fragrans,  a 
lovely  climber  with  fragrant  flowers  ;  Lonicera  fragrantissima  ; 
double  Chinese  Peach,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (April  19th) 
was  covered  with  its  charming  flowers ;  Forsjthia  snspensa, 
Spirrea  pruniflora  flore-plena,  and  other  fine  wall  plants. 

But  it  was   the  spring  flowers   I  more  especially  went  to 
Belvoir  to  behold,  and  therefore  we  will  leave  these  elevated 
positions  and  hasten  away  to  what  is  called  the  Castle  Garden. 
It  is  not  often  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals  to  behold  such  an 
earthly  paradise  after  a  spell   of  winterly  weather  equal  to 
what  we  had  the  week  before  Easter.     Only  five  or  six  days 
before  I  saw  this  bla^e  of  beauty  the  flowers  and  flower  beds 
were  buried  14  inches  deep  in  snow,  and  the  remaining  snow- 
drifts  in   many  parts   of   the   grounds   told    their   own   tale. 
Besides  the  fall  of  snow  there  had  been  a  stinging  frost  of  10'. 
Yet   notwithstanding  the   heavy  snow  and  biting   frost,  the 
spring  flowers  were  blooming  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  there 
had   been  nothing  but  sunshine   for  many  a   day  previous. 
i  From  what  Mr.  Ingram  had  stated  in  a  note  a  few  days  before 
!  my  visit  I  expected  to  find  the   flower   gardens  a  complete 
'  wreck,  but  such  was  not  the  ease.     These  favourite  pets  of 
j  Mr.   Ingram   appear   to   rise  superior    to   all  vicissitudes  of 
I  weather,  and  in  spite  of  frost,  snow,  or  rain,  the  plants  grow 
;  and  bloom  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

j  For  broad  and  general  effect  Mr.  Ingram  depends  on  the 
simplest  materials.  The  generality  of  the  plants  employed 
are  such  as  will  flourish  by  the  side  of  any  country  cottage. 
Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  Wallflowers,  Oxlips,  and  Pansies  are 
grown   in  large  quantities,  and  Myosotis   diseitiflora  stands 


1 ,  Erioa  carnea. 

2,  Arabis  albida. 


3,  Anbrietis. 

4,  Golden  Pyrethram. 


Fig.  109. 


B,  Erica  carnea. 
6,  Golden  Thjme. 


7,  Aabrietia. 

8,  Oslips. 


9,  Bellis  (Daisy)  aucnbfflfolia. 
10,  isedom  acre  aurea. 


duced  the  magnificent  structure  to  a  blackened  ruin.  Portions, 
however,  of  the  Castle  escaped,  as  the  south-west  and  the 
south-east  fronts,  and  the  beautiful  chapel.  At  the  time  of 
this  conflagration  the  Castle  contained  collections  of  works  of 
art  and  vertu  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  private 
mansion  in  Europe.  Many  valuable  pictures  by  the  old  masters 
were  consumed,  and  much  of  the  costly  furniture. 

The  Castle  on  the  north  overlooks  the  wide  and  fertile 
valley  of  Belvoir  that  embraces  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire.  Tall  spires  of  ancient  churches 
mark  the  sites  of  towns  and  villages — Bottesford  and  Newark 
are  the  most  conspicuous — and  in  the  distance  in  a  command- 
ing position  is  a  fine  view  of  Harlaston  Hall.  On  a  clear  day 
may  be  seen  the  towers  of  Lincoln  Minster  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  The  range  Of  limestone  hills,  part  of  the  Back- 
bone of  Lincolnshire  as  it  is  called,  bound  the  view  to  the  east, 
but  being  wooded  and  broken  diversity  and  interest  is  given  to 
the  landscape.  On  the  south  the  hills  attain  a  greater  elevation, 
extensive  woods  clothe  those  more  immediately  contiguous 
and  partly  fill  the  valley.  Broad  open  park  like  glades  break 
the  uniformity  of  the  expanse  of  wood,  and  the  river,  which 
sweeps  boldly  through  the  valley,  greatly  improves  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  from  the  Castle  terraces.  Westward  the  eye  ranges 
over  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  a  series  of  wooded  heights 
in  Leicestershire  that  seem  to  stretch  away  and  unite  with  the 
distant  range  of  Charnwood  Forest.  From  the  terraces  ex- 
tensive views  of  thirty  miles  are  obtained  in  different  directions, 
and  174  towns  and  villages  have  been  counted  within  the  circle 
of  its  horizon.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  there  are  three 
terraces,  and  the  ascent  to  them  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  stone 
steps.  The  second  terrace  contains  a  quaint  garden  filled  like 
the  other  portions  of  the  ornamental  gardens  with  spring- 
flowering  plants.  The  walls  of  this  garden  are  clothed  with 
climbing  plants  in  fine  condition.     There  are  magnificent  spe- 


pre-eminent ;  its  bright,  delicate,  azure  blue  flowers  are  really 
charming.  Mr.  Ingram  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
improving  the  Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  these  beautiful  harbingers  of  spring  to  a  state  of 
high  perfection.  I  noticed  the  former  had  short  stout  flower 
stalks  supporting  broad  trusses  of  bloom,  while  the  latter 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  nearly  bright  purple  flowers 
that  almost  obscured  the  foliage.  Mr.  Ingram  has  also  a 
variety  of  Aubrietia  almost  pink,  though  the  blooms  are  not 
large,  and  it  flowers  rather  late.  There  were  also  thou- 
sands of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Oxlips  varying  in 
colour  from  the  various  shades  of  cream  and  yellow  to  a 
glowing  crimson.  The  Oxlips  are  a  speciality,  for  of  these 
there  is  a  large  and  varied  collection ;  some  of  them  with  tall 
flower  stems,  and  others  with  the  habit  of  the  common  Prim- 
rose. Wallflowers  are  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  habit,  for 
they  are  scarcely  a  foot  high  and  one  mass  of  bloom.  Another 
most  striking  plant  used  for  its  bronzy  purple  foliage  was 
Heuchera  lucida,  used  extensively  as  an  edging  plant.  I  have 
not  seen  it  employed  before,  but  it  is  very  effective  and  a 
great  favourite  at  Belvoir.  Daisies  also  hold  an  honourable 
position,  both  the  plain-leaved  and  Daisy  aucubaefolia;  these 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  Of  Saxifragas  every  conceiv- 
able form  and  variety  U  brought  into  use,  and  Sedum 
glaucnm,  Sedum  acre,  and  S.  acre  aureum  grow  with  the 
freedom  of  common  weeds.  Among  dwarf  shrubs  Ericas  are 
the  most  useful.  Erica  carnea  was  very  effective  and  striking, 
and  another  white  variety  was  also  turned  to  good  account. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  style  of  bedding-out, 
and  we  will  take  our  standpoint  at  the  Castle  Garden.  Carpet 
bedding  finds  favour  at  Belvoir,  and  for  that  purpose  Sedums, 
Saxifragas,  and  similar  close-growing  plants  are  employed, 
while  over  them,  standing  thinly,  there  are  such  plants  as 
Erica  carnea.  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths.    In  this  garden  there  are , 
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perhaps,  two  dozen  or  more  beds  varying  in  size  and  shape 
and  style  of  planting.  Here  is  a  group  of  seven  beds,  with  one 
raised  bed  in  the  centre  and  six  others  radiating  from  it.  The 
centre  bed  was  a  mixture  of  Yuooas,  Myosotis  diesitiflora, 
Scilla  prascoK,  Primroses,  and  Tulips,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Sedum  and  Saxifragas.     In  fact,  Mr.  Ingram's  great  object  is 


plant  that  Mr.  Ingram  is  trying  to  improve,  and  this  is  the 
best  form  of  it  I  have  seen ;  then  Alyssum  saxatile  oompaotnm, 
white  Primroses,  Cliveden  Blue  Panaies,  and  the  front  row  of 
Phlox  Nolsoni. 

A  three-lobed  bed  was  covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  Saxi- 
fraga,  dotted    with   crimson   Tuhps,  White  Hyacinths,   and 
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Pig.  110. 


1,  Santolina   chamiecypaxissns 

(iocana). 

2,  Anbrietia. 

S,  Arabia  albida. 
4,  Erica  carnea. 


5,  A  dwarf  white-flowered  Heafeli, 
same  size  as  No.  4.  All  tlie 
riuga  are  formed  of  No.  1,  and 
the  centre^)  alternate,  2  and  8, 
and  4  and  5. 


to  cover  every  inch  of  naked  soil,  and  to  accomplish  this  end 
thousands  of  plants  are  used  with  close  neat  foUage  or  brilliant 
flowers.  The  other  six  beds  were  planted  in  pairs.  The  first 
pair  had  a  clump  of  delicate  Primroses  in  the  centre,  then 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  dividing  lines  formed  of 
bright  Oxlips,  filled-in  with  Aubrietia  edged  with  Golden 
Feather.  The  second  pair  had  a  groundwork  of  Sedum 
glauoum,  dotted  over  with  Erica  carnea  and  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  edged  with  Heuohera  lucida.  The  third  pair  had  a  clump 
of  red  Hyacinths  in  the  centre  edged  with  Myosotis  dissitiiiora, 
then  a  ring  of  Arabis  albida,  with  another  circle  of  ScLlla 
prajcox  and  blue  Pansies,  an  outer  edging  of  Daisy  aucubae- 
ifoUa,  and  the  whole  dotted  over  with  bright  Tuhps. 

Four  other  irregular-shaped  beds  were  planted  so  as  to  oor- 
lespond  with  each  other.     The  centre  of  each  was  a  clump 


6,  Daisy  aacubffifolia. 

7,  Blae  Pansy. 

8,  Myosotis  dissitiiiora.     The  tri- 

angles are  formed  of  No.  6,  and 
filled-iu  with  7  and  8  alternate. 


9,  Golden  Thyme. 

10,  Oxlips. 

11,  Saxifraga  cordifolia. 

12,  Tbllow  Viola. 

13,  Sedum  glancom. 


Scilla  giberioa.  Several  circular  beds  had  raised  edgings  of 
Sweet  Briar  and  Ivy,  and  planted  with  a  mixture  of  Erica 
carnea.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Veratrum  nigrum.  In  shady 
places  were  masses  of  Violets — in  fact,  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions  by  the  side  of  walks  and  at  the  entrance  into 
each  department  of  the  pleasure  garden.  There  are  other 
beds  equally  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the 
Duchess's  garden.  Here  there  are  a  series  of  terraces  90  feet 
long,  all  a  mass  of  glowing  colours,  and  surrounded  with  tine 
trees  just  unfolding  their  varied  tints  of  green,  and  reminding 
us  of  the  approach  of  summer  and  bright  sunshine  in  the 
future.  In  the  background  was  a  group  of  Silver  Birches, 
which  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  These  terraces 
were  rich  in  colouring,  and  the  charming  effect  produced  at 
once  convinced  ns  it  was  the  work  of  a  skilled  artist.    For  the 
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1,  Sazifrasa  craesiflora. 

2,  Aubrietia. 


3,  Arabis  albida. 

4,  Myosotis  dissitiiiora. 


of  red,  white,  and  blue  Hyacinths,  encircled  with  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata,  this  was  again  surrounded  with  a  band  of 
Erica  carnea ;  next  another  ring  of  Arabis,  then  Anbrietia, 
with  another  band  of  yellow  Primroses  and  an  outside  circle 
of  red  Daisy.  Another  large  and  effective  bed  had  the  centre 
of  Arabis,  dotted  with  Hyacinths  and  belted  with  a  broad  band 
of  Myosotis  dissitiflora ;  then  a  chain  was  formed  all  round  of 
Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  the  links  filled-in  with  Scilla 
pra:cox,  Oxlips,  and  Aubrietia,  and  the  outside  the  chain 
fiUed  to  the  margin  of  the  bed  with  Daisy  aucuba;folia,  the 
whole,  except  the  centre,  dotted  with  yellow  Tulips.  Near  at 
hand  was  another  bed  with  Saxifraga  ciliaris  praecox  and 
Hyacinths  for  the  centre ;  then  a  ring  of  Erica  carnea,  with 
another  of  Oxlips,  belted  in  turn  with  yellow  Tulips,  Arabis, 
and  Anbrietia;  then  there  were  circles  all  round  formed  of 
Anbrietia,  these  being  filled  with  variegated  Thyme,  white  Prim- 
roses, and  Oxlips  in  rotation,  the  scallops  being  filled-in  with 
Daisy  ancubsefolia,  and  the  outside  edging  of  red  Daisy.  One 
large  bed  worthy  of  notice  had  Saxifraga  cordifolia  for  a  back 
row,  next  a  row  of  Palmonaria  variegata,  an  old-fashioned 


Fig.  111. 


5,  Oxlips. 

6,  Blue  Pansy. 


7,  Crocus. 

8,  Sedum  aureom. 


style  of  planting  these  terraces  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac- 
companying engravings. — Q.  R. 


SYRINGING  VINES. 


Too  often,  I  fear,  the  application  of  the  syringe  to  the  Vines 
is  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  The  operation  of  syringing 
Grapes  I  have  always  considered  a  matter  of  importance  in 
Grape-growing.  The  purity  of  the  water  I  look  upon  as  the 
first  consideration.  In  smoky  and  thickly  inhabited  localities 
water  pure  and  clean  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  Vines,  and  up  to  the  flowering  period,  water  may  be 
applied  with  a  fine  syringe  in  a  gentle  refreshing  shower, 
closing  the  house  previously  to  syringing,  allowing  the  tem- 
perature to  advance  to  85°,  not  omitting  to  place  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  pans,  proving  that  the  water  is  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  The  paths  of  vineries  and  borders 
should  not  become  dusty  and  dry  in  scorching  days.  Watering 
several  times  a-day  over  borders  and  walks  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  a  healthy  vapour  in  the  house  that  will  tend  to  keep 
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the  foliage  healthy  and  Invariant,  and  will  be  beneficial  for 
beeping  down  thrips  and  red  spider. 

Bat  in  syringing  Vines  after  the  fruit  has  set  I  fail  to  perceive 
the  advantage  derived  therefrom,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood or  probability  of  injury  to  the  bloom  of  the  fruit.  Vividly 
can  I  remember  some  time  ago  the  circumstances  relative  to  a 
fine  house  of  Grapes  situated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  oom- 
plet«'ly  fell  a  victim  to  reckless  syringing.  The  water  was  i 
obtained  from  a  running  river,  as  the  supply  on  the  place  was 
limited,  and  with  this  water  the  gardener  incautiously  ordered 
the  Vines  to  be  syringed.  Previous  to  syringing  in  the  even- 
ing of  each  day  the  water  was  placed  in  pans  to  settle,  and  be- 
came apparently  as  clear  aa  crystal,  yet  contained  snfiioient 
mineral  matter  to  accomplish  much  mischief,  for  as  soon  as 
fruit  was  coloured  the  berries  were  covered  with  a  whitish  in- 
crustation, which  marred  their  appearance  and  proved  what  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  syringing. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  success  can  be  attained  in  Grape- 
growing  without  any  systematic  application  of  water  to  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines  in  the  usual  form  of  daily  syringing. — 
J.  Boyd,  George's  Hill. 


CRYSTAL   PALACE   SHOW. 

May  19th. 

CoNSiDEBiNG  the  great  number  of  exhibitions  which  are  pro- 
vided for  public  patronage,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  at 
each  such  nnmeroaa  and  excellent  collections  of  plants.  Large 
prizes,  however,  are  tempting,  and  "the  Palace"  Company  are 
certainly  not  behindhand  in  liberality.  The  schedule  com- 
prised thirty  classes,  and  in  these  .fiOO  was  ofEered  in  prizes. 
Upwards  of  £90  was  provided  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
£50  for  Roses,  £57  for  Azaleas,  and  nearly  £oO  for  Orchids. 
In  most  of  the  classes  there  was  good  competition,  the  stages 
being  all  occupied  and  the  collections  well  arranged. 

For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  (nursery- 
men), Messrs.  Jackson  it  Sons,  Kingston,  bad  the  first  place  with 
an  admirable  group,  Imantophyllum  miniatum  was  4  feet  across 
with  thirty  fine  flower  beads ;  Hedaroma  f  nchsioides,  Statice  pro- 
fusa,  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
Epacris  grandifiora  rubra,  Erica  Cavendishii,  and  E.  tricolor 
Wilaonii  were  perfect  globes  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Anthuriam 
Scherzerianum  was  in  splendid  condition,  having  forty  fine 
spatbes  ;  Azalea  Criterion  was  also  very  fine.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  the  second  place,  Anthnrium  Scherzerianum  being  exhibited 
in  splendid  condition.  In  the  corresponding  amateur's  class  for 
nice  plants,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
had  the  premier  position  with  large,  healthy,  trim  specimens. 
Genetyllis  tnlipifera.  Azalea  magniflca  plena,  and  Erica  Caven- 
dishii were  globes  of  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum was  in  grand  form ;  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica, 
Franoiscea  confertifolia,  and  Statice  profusa  were  also  in  admir- 
able condition.  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Lower  Norwood,  had  the  second  place  with,  amongst 
others,  a  grand  example  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  an  ex- 
cellent plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  also  good  Azaleas — 
Symmetry  and  sinensis,  not  "  iodica  "  sinensis,  as  ticketed — two 
large  Ericas,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  Tetratheca  ericoides. 
This  was  a  very  good  group.  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Cleveland  House,  Clapham  Park,  had  the  third  place  with 
smaller  plants.  In  this  collection  Ixora  amboynenais  was  in  a 
superior  state,  and  the  Aphelexes  were  well  cultivated.  In  the 
clasB  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs),  Mr.  Peed 
had  the  first  place  with  the  same  kinds  of  plants  as  previously 
enumerated;  Mr.  Strahan,  gardenertoP.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon,  being  placed  second  with  loose  plants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  fine-foliaged  plants  (open),  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ley,  Croydon,  might  consider  himself  fortunate  in  being  placed 
first  with  large  Palms,  &c,,  worse  for  wear,  and  also  unnamed  ; 
second  honours  being  for  some  mysterious  reason  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Wright,  Florist,  Lee,  Kent,  for  an  excellent  group.  The  Palms 
Areca  Verschaffeltii,  Dsemonorops  palembanicus,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  and  Kentia  anstraUs  were  in  fine  condition;  while 
Maranta  leopardina,  Pandanns  Veitchii,  Dieflenbaohia  nobilis, 
and  Crotons  were  very  superior.  Quality  and  variety  were  in 
this  class  swamped  by  size,  and  no  small  commotion  was  caused 
by  the  decision  of  the  Judges.  For  eight  fine-foliage  plants 
(amateurs),  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  Den- 
mark Hill,  Camberwell,  had  the  first  place  with  a  large  plant  of 
Cocoa  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  Seemanni,  very  good  ;  Croton 
Weismanii,  strangely  like  a  plant  exhibited  last  year  by  Mr. 
Legg ;  C.  variegatam,  C.  pictum ;  Yucca  aloifoha  variegata, 
PandanuB  Veitcbii,  and  Dasylirion  gracile,  all  good.  Mr.  S. 
Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  being  second  with, 
amongst  others,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Dieffenbachia 
Bowmannii,  Crotons,  a  Palm,  and  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum. 

For  a  gionp  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  foi 


effect  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Foreman,  gar- 
dener to  E.  C.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Carlton  House,  Heme  Hill; 
Mr.  Joseph  Bristow,  gardener  to  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Wood  Hall, 
Dulwioh,  being  placed  second  for  attractive  collections. 

For  eight  Ericas  distinct  (open),  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tredwell,  had  the  first  place  for  irregular-sized  plants  ;  E.  ele- 
gans,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  and  E.  magnifica  being 
large  and  good,  the  rest  small.  For  six  Ericas  distinct  (ama- 
teurs), Mr.  Ward  had  the  premier  place  with  fine  aymmetrical 
plants,  but  not  quite  at  their  best,  of  E.  afiinis,  E.  florida,  E.  ele- 
gans  (very  good),  E.  depressa  multiflora,  E.  tricolor  impressa  (a 
splendid  plant),  and  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  as  the  best; 
Mr.  Peed  being  placed  second  for  large  and  somewhat  loose 
plants ;  and  Mr.  Legg  third  with  smaller  young  plants  of  uni- 
form size,  well  trained,  and  in  excellent  health. 

For  nine  Azaleas  distinct  (open),  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  was  easily  first  with  the  best  plants 
that  have  been  exhibited  this  year  :  they  were  obtuse  pyramids 

5  to  G  feet  high  and  3  to  4  feet  through,  not  too  formal,  but  well 
bloomed.  Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Criterion,  Holfordii, 
Duchesse  de  Nassau,  Iveryana,  and  Semi-duplex  maculata  were 
especially  fine.  Mr.  Peed  was  placed  second ;  and  Mr.  Ratty, 
gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  third.  For  six  Aza- 
leas (amateurs),  Mr.  Ratty  was  a  long  way  ahead  with  plants 
remarkable  for  their  size,  but  not  all  of  them  well  bloomed, 
A.  Chelsonii,  however,  was  fine,  and  Mrs.  Fay  perfect ;  Julians 
was  also  very  good.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid, 
was  second  with  medium-sized  irregularly-shaped  plants.  For 
twenty  Azaleas  (open),  pots  not  to  exceed  16  inches  in  diameter, 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  with  a  very  good  collection — good 
plants  and  good  varieties.  Amongst  the  deep  colours  Madame 
Thibaut  and  Roi  d'Holland ;  and  amongst  the  lights  Apollo  and 
Mr.  Turner,  two  splendid  kinds,  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Ratty 
was  placed  second  with  standard  and  oval-shaped  plants  in 
good  condition,  the  foliage  being  healthy  and  the  flowers  fine, 
Grandis,  Apollo,  and  Louis  Napoleon  (double  pink)  being  notice- 
able; Messrs.  Ivery  (fc  Son  being  third  with  medium-sized  but 
rather  loose  plants,  Stella  amongst  the  scarlets  and  Bride  of 
Abydos  amongst  the  lights  being  the  best. 

For  ten  Orchids  (nurserymen),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway, 
was  in  his  old  premier  position,  some  of  the  plants  having  won 
honours  at  the  Aquarium,  also  in  Brussels.  In  this  collection 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  was  in  splendid  condition  ;  Cypripedium 
barbatum  superbum,  grand;  Angnloa  Clowesiana,  Trichopilia 
crispa,  Saccolabinm  retusum,  &c.  were  all  in  good  form.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston-on-Thames,  were  second  with  a  grand 
plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Devoniannm,  very  good ;  and 
fresh  examples  of  Saccolabinm  retusum,  Phalsenopsis  amabilis, 
and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  In  the  class  tor  eight  Orchids 
(amateurs),  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  had  the 
first  place  with  Masdevallia  Harryana,  very  fine  and  richly 
coloured  ;  Odontoglossum  Phaltenopsis,  a  superior  plant ;  Den- 
drobium Falconeri,  splendid  flowers;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
O.  hystrix,  Vanda  tricolor,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Oncidium 
aerratum,  all  very  good.  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr, 
Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  was  aecond  with  fine  examples  of  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  and  C.  barbatum  superbum,  Lfelia  purpurea 
pallida,  Saccolabinm  retusum,  Trichopilia  auavis,  Dendrobium 
Devonianum,  &c.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldamid, 
being  placed  third.  In  Mr.  Child'a  group  the  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  had  four  spikes  and  seventeen  fine  flowers,  and 
was  a  very  superior  specimen  ;  Mr.  Wheeler's  most  noticeable 
plant  being  Dendrobium  tortile  rosea,  a  charming  Orchid,  but 
the  flowers  were  somewhat  faded.  In  the  class  for  six  Orchids 
(amatenrs),  Mr.  Ward  had  the  first  place  with  a  fresh  bright 
group  :  Odontoglossum  Blunti  had  six  fine  spikes ;  Epipendrum 
vitellinum  majus  three  vigorous  spikes  18  inches  high;  Odon- 
toglossum bictonense  seven  spikes,  very  fine ;  and  0.  hystrix, 
very  good. 

For  six  Dracfenas  (open),  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  RaUi,  Esq., 
had  the  first  place  with  the  same  fine  plants  that  were  success- 
ful at  the  Aquarium;  Mr.  Wright,  Lee,  being  second  also  with 
the  Aquarium  collection  ;  Mr.  Wills  being  third  for  an  excellent 
half-dozen  worthy  of  being  placed  equal  second;  and  Mr.  Ley's, 
which  had  nothing,  of  a  third  prize.  These  collections  formed 
a  remarkably  fine  bank  of  plants.  Mr.  Wills  did  not  of  course 
exhibit  his  new  gold  medal  varieties. 

For  six  Crotons,  distinct,  in  pots  not  exceeding  16  inches  in 
diameter,  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  was  first 
with  a  valuable  collection.  C.  angustifolium  was  very  large, 
and  C.  majesticum  one  of  the  finest  plants  ever  exhibited; 
C.  spirale  was  also  in  superb  condition,  C.  undnlatum  in  fine 
colour,  and  C.  Youngii  and  C.  Weismannii  very  good.  Mr. 
Williams  had  the  second  place  with  very  large  specimens  of 
older  varieties. 

For  six  Palms  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  was 
first  with  a  superb  collection — fine  sorts  splendidly  cultivated. 
Stevensonia  grandifolia  had  fronds  5  feet  in  length  and  '2  feet 

6  inches  in  width;  VerschaSeltia  splendida  was  approaching 
the  same  dimensions ;  Dasmonorops  periacanthus,  D.palembani- 
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ens,  and  Meteroxylou  filiare,  all  very  Buperior.     Mr.  Harrow 
was  second,  anil  Mr.  Peed  third. 

In  the  class  for  new  and  rare  plants  (open)  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  the  first  place,  with  not  only  new  and  rare,  bnt  fine  plants. 
They  comprised  Arancaria  Goldieana,  PandanuB  Veitchii,  Cycas 
intermedia,  Maranta  Makoyana,  Kentia  Moorei,  Aralia  elegant- 
issima,  Adiantum  gracillimnm,  Polystiohnra  lepidooanlon,  and 
Woodwardia  radicans  cristata.  Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  was  placed 
second  with  large  certainly,  but  not  "  new  and  rare  "  plants,  at 
least  not  so  much  bo  as  the  excellent  group  of  Mr.  Wills,  who 
somewhat  strangely  was  placed  third  for  Artocarpus  Cannoni, 
Phjllotoeniam  Lindeni,  Anthurinm  crystallinum,  splendid; 
Aralia  elegantissima,  Maranta  Makoyana,  Nidularium  spec- 
tabile,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Paullinia  thalyctrifolia,  and  Abutilon 
SoUowiaunm  variegatum. 

For  twelve  stove  and  greeenhouse  Ferns  distinct  (open),  Mr- 
B.  S.  Williams  was  overwhelmingly  first  with  Cyathea  Dregei> 
Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Alsophila  australis,  Cybotium  Mendeli, 
Marattia  elegans,  Gleichenia  semivestita,  a  magnificent  speci- 
men, 5 feet  through,  and  in  all  respects  perfect;  G.  Mendeli  and 
G.  rnpestris  ;  good  examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  an  elegant  plant  of  A.  gracillimnm.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  placed  second  for  small  plants. 

_  In  the  class  for  nine  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion in  6-inoh  pots  Mr.  Wills  was  placed  first  for  a  charming 
group  in  admirable  condition,  comprising  the  new  Dracffinas 
Frederici  and  D.  Ernesti,  which  combine  elegance  of  form  with 
brilliant  colouring;  Palms  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Cocob  Weddel- 
liana,  and  Thrinax  elpgans ;  Aralia  leptophylla,  Phyllarthron 
commorense,  Croton  Weismannii,  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  Mr. 
Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  had  the  second  place 
with  rather  larger  plants;  third  honours  going  to  Mr.  Wright, 
Lee,  Kent,  with  much  the  same  kinds  of  plants  as  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Wills.  In  this  class  there  were  nine  competitors,  each 
staging  creditable  collections,  and  which  were  greatly  admired. 

For  eight  Show  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots  (nurserymen), 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  first  place  with  specimens  not 
quite  at  their  best.  Conspicuous  was  the  brilliancy  of  Prince 
Leopold ;  Protector  was  also  very  fine,  and  very  good  were 
Isabella  and  Emily.  The  French  type,  Duchesso  de  Morny  and 
Madame  C.  Keteleer,  were  densely  flowered ;  and  Digby  Grand 
was  massive.  In  these  and  some  other  Pelargoniums  exhibited 
there  was  also  a  prof  ose  display  of  green  sticks.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  amateurs  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  staged  remarkably  fine  specimens,  3  to 
4  feet  across,  of  Prince  Leopold,  Rob  Roy,  Princess  of  Denmark, 
Mary  Hoyle,  Statesman,  Pericles,  Rosa  floribunda,  and  Snow- 
flake — excellent  varieties  excellently  grown,  but  the  flowers  not 
quite  fully  expanded.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
took  the  first  priza  for  nice  plants.  Princess  Teck,  Countess  of 
Dudley,  EUen  Beck,  and  Excelsior  being  the  best,  the  flowers 
of  all  being  very  fine,  and  colours  bright.  In  the  corresponding 
amateuTB'  class  Mr.  James  won  with  a  noble  group,  the  plants 
being  perfectly-shaped  semi-globular  plants,  in  splendid  bloom 
and  condition,  the  best  being  East  Lynn,  a  fine  variety;  Lucy, 
Ellen  Beck,  Juliet,  Acme,  and  Princess  Teck,  the  finest  plant 
ever  exhibited.  These  plants  were  not  fully  expanded,  but  still 
they  were  in  grand  form.  A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Farmer,  gardener  to  G.  Maule,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath. 

For  nine  Roses  in  pots  (ourserymen)  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  were,  the  same  as  last  year, 
placed  equal  first.  The  grand  plants  in  these  collections  have 
been  recently  noticed  at  the  Aquarium.  The  Slough  plants  had 
the  finest  flowers  and  were  in  pleasing  variety.  The  Cheshunt 
specimens  were  all  crimson  and  light  varieties,  and  were  defi- 
cient in  rose  colour.  The  plants  were  larger  than  those  from 
Slough,  and  the  blooms  more  numerous.  The  plants  in  both 
collections,  however,  were  mastiirpieces  in  Rose  culture,  and  the 
honours  which  they  won  were  well  merited.  For  twenty  Roses 
in  potB  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Turner  was  first ; 
Peach  Blossom,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mdlle.  T.  Levet,  Madame 
Lacharme,  and  Royal  Standard,  extra  fine;  Dupuy-Jamain  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham  being  amongst  the  best.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  second,  the  most  noticeable  being  Madame  Denis, 
pure ;  Madame  Lacharme,  very  superior ;  Princess  Beatrice, 
La  France,  Caroline  Kuster,  charming;  and  Etienne  Levet  with 
enormous  blooms.  The  plants  in  these  classes  were  2  to  2J  feet 
over,  each  plant  having  twenty  or  thirty  blooms. 

For  nine  Calceolarias  Mr.  James,  the  invulnerable,  was  first 
with  magnificent  specimens  of  culture  and  fine  and  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  Waters,  gardener  to  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest 
Hill,  being  placed  second  for  a  very  creditable  collection,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  third. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.,  for  Geranium  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Pelargonium  Exquisite, 
Caladium  Madame  de  la  Deransaye,  and  Geranium  Purity ;  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  for  Croton  Disraeli,  Woodwardia  radioana  cristata, 
Bertolonia  Van  Hoattei,  and  Polystichum  lepidocaulou ;  to  Mr. 


John  WiUs,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Anerley  and  Kensington,  for 
Bertolonia  Van  Houttei ;  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  Rose  Star  of  Waltham ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Wid- 
combe  Hill,  Bath,  for  Pansy  Jupiter;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington,  N.,  for  Pelargo- 
nium Wonderful. 

Valuable  miscellaneous  collections  were  staged.  An  extra  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  for  a 
large  and  fine  group.  Mr.  Wills  had  a  charming  group;  the 
Crotons  Youngii,  undulatum,  Weismanii,  and  ovalifolium  being 
in  admirable  condition.  Pauliinia  oceana  was  most  elegant, 
Adiantum  speoiosum  distinct  and  fine,  Bertolonias  in  fine  colour, 
and  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata  in  the  most  perfect  state  ima- 
ginable. Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  staged  a  capital  group. 
The  Bicolor  Pelargoniums,  including  some  seedlings,  were  very 
Buperior ;  the  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Pandanus  Veitchii  being  also 
in  excellent  condition.  In  this  group  Sempervivam  BoUii  had 
a  novel  effect.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  staged  a  superior 
group  of  ornamental  plants  and  their  fine  plants  of  tree  Migno- 
nette. Mr.  Noakes,  Beckenham,  exhibited  a  group  including 
flat  — too  flat — examples  of  training  variegated  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  about  fifty  varieties,  which  were  greatly 
admired  by  visitors.  Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
also  exhibited  Palms,  Ferns,  and  new  plants  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous class.  For  the  above  extra  second  prizes  were  awarded. 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  staged  Calceolarias  which  would  have 
looked  quite  as  well  or  better  without  their  names.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  their  fine  Rose  Star  of  Waltham, 
which  appears  to  possess  every  good  property  —  fine  foliage, 
rich  and  well-shaped  blooms,  high  perfume,  and  free  growth. 
Mr.  Hooper,  Widcomb,  Bath,  exhibited  a  splendid  display  of 
Pansies,  also  Tulips  and  Daisies,  and  received  an  extra  prize; 
and  Mr.  Eristowe,  gardener  to  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Wood  Hall, 
Dulwich,  Strawberries  in  pots  bearing  a  good  crop  of  ripe  fruit. 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Gardens,  also  ornamented  some  parts  of  the  structure  with 
plants  excellently  cultivated  and  admirably  arranged. 

Some  garden  requisites  were  also  exhibited.  Messrs.  Dick 
Radclyffe  &  Co.  had  attractive  Fern  cases,  Mr.  Voice  and  Mr. 
Horley  their  improved  Cucumber  frames  ;  and  last  but  not  least 
a  new  boiler  exhibited  by  W^olstenholme  Brothers,  &  Co.,  Lud- 
gate  Hill  Chambers,  Loudon.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
Dunkinfield  near  Manchester,  and  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  that  district.  It  has  been  described  as  an  "  upright 
tubular  saddle,"  but  it  is  not  an  upright  boiler,  and  a  skeleton 
saddle  would  more  appropriately  describe  it.  It  is  simply  a 
saddle  boiler,  the  arch  being  formed  of  a  series  of  ribs  or  tubes 
through  which  the  water  circulates.  Below  the  crown— that  is, 
at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  are  interstices  between  the  hollow 
ribs,  so  that  the  fire,  after  impinging  on  the  dome  of  the  arch, 
passes  through  and  acts  on  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  boiler ; 
further,  over  the  arch  of  pipes  a  crown  can  fee  placed,  making  it 
a  double  saddle.  The  boiler  is  in  sections,  and  can  be  increased 
in  size  as  desired  by  adding  more  tubes,  and  every  part  can  be 
expeditiously  cleaned.  This  invention  (patented)  no  doubt  con- 
tains the  elements  constituting  a  powerful  heating  apparatus, 
and  which  by  its  construction  is  calculated  to  burn  anything 
which  is  burnable— a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  certain 
districts.  

THE   MOEEL— HTDKANGEA  FLOWEBS. 

Seeing  an  account  of  the  Morel  in  this  Journal  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  a  rough  drawing  (exact  size)  of  one  gathered 
by  my  daughters  a  few  days  previously.  The  sketch  scarcely 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  its  size.  It  is  the  largest  I  ever 
met  with,  though  iu  some  seasons  and  localities  near  here 
this  fungus  is  not  uncommon.  It  grows  generally  beneath 
Ash  trees  iu  plantations. 

Twenty  years  since  I  took  a  prize  at  Nottingham  with  a 
plant  of  the  Hydrangea  with  blue  flowers.  It  was  always 
watered  with  a  decoction  of  sheep  dung,  a  large  lump  of  white 
quicklime  (called  here  crichlime),  from  Derbyshire  being  put 
into  the  tub.  I  think  any  lime  made  from  mountain  limestone 
would  do,  having  usually  seen  the  blue  flowers  in  mountain 
limestone  districts. — Johjj  S.  Hedderly,  Bulcote,  Notts. 

[The  Morel  sent  was  6  inches  high,  and  of  these  the  cap  or 
pileua  was  4J  inches,  and  its  largest  circumference  lOJ  inches. 
The  drawing  is  very  creditable  to  the  artist. — Eds.] 


HARDY   SPRING  BEDDING  PERENNIALS. 

1,  ViBGiNiAN  Stock,  very  hardy;  2,  Sweet  Woodruff  (A=peru]a 
odorata)  is  lovely  in  my  garden  just  now,  masses  of  pure  white 
blossom  and  delicate  green  leaves.  In  a  sandy  soil  it  runs 
underground  rampant,  just  as  Mask  does  in  a  moist  one ;  but 
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with  a  little  care  is  easily  kept  within  bonnde.    It  is  very  use- 
ful, as  coming  into  blossom  just  as  white  Arabia  is  going  out. 


MEMOEIAL  OF  M.  VAN  HOUTTE. 

We  have  received  from  Ghent  a  prospectus  of  a  projected 
memorial  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  which  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  of 
Gendbrugge.  Our  first  impulse  would  be  to  join  in  that 
proper  way  of  doing  honour  to  one  whom  we  all  delighted  to 
honour  while  he  was  amongst  us  ;  and  no  doubt  the  thing  wiU 
be  done  and  done  well  whether  we  unite  in  doing  it  or  not. 

As  British  horticulturists  who  have  long  and  often  met  with 
60  many  cordial  receptions  from  our  Belgian  friends,  and  who 
through  close  and  frequent  intercourse  have  become  almost 
one  in  thought,  in  sentiment,  and  in  interest ;  can  we  not 
unite  among  ourselves  and  raise  a  special  memorial  ?  The 
Veitch  Memorial  furnishes  a  good  model  for  us  to  follow,  and 
a  fund  might  easily  be  raised  aiifficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  plan  would  be  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  Lindley  Library  Trustees,  the  interest  of  which 
should  accumulate  for  five  years,  and  the  amount  spent  on  a 
Van  Houtte  Medal,  to  be  awarded  at  every  quinquennial  hor- 
ticultural exhibition  at  Ghent  as  the  premier  prize  for  new 
plants.  Let  a  committee  be  formed  at  once,  and  we  have  no 
fear  that  some  such  scheme  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 


On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  are  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  conference  of  nurserymen  and  others,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  promote  a  British  memorial  of  M.  Van  Houtte, 
and  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Friday,  Jane  2nd,  at  2  p.m.,  to  further  this  object. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
There  is  to  be  a  great  Exhibition  of  Eoses  at  Lyons  on 
the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  June,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
classes.  Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  communicate 
before  the  25th  of  May  with  M.  Leon  de  St.  Jean,  President  of 
the  SociiJtu  des  EosiiJristes,  coura  Morand  12,  Lyons;  or  with 
M.  Jean  Sialey,  General  Secretary,  Ene  St.  Victor  15,  Mon- 
plaiser,  Lyons. 

In  the  four  months  ended  the  30th  ult.  there  was  a 

large  increase  in  the  importation  of  Potatoes.  This  year  the 
value  was  £535,134,  and  last  year  £326,997. 

The  new  Aralia  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 

Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  and 
to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously  awarded, 
was  described  in  our  report  as  A.  Veitchii:  it  should  have 
been  printed  A.  Veitchii  elegantissima.  It  is  a  plant  of  ex- 
treme gracefulness,  and  for  dinner-table  decoration  especially 
must  have  a  foremost  place  on  account  of  its  refined  elegance. 
It  is,  in  fact,  Aralia  Veitchii  in  miniature,  which  is  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  this  remarkably  chaste  plant. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert  of  Antwerp 

that  the  taeiegated  Euphokeia  (amygdaloides)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  seen  in  bis  nursery,  is  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, perfectly  hardy.  "Indeed,  I  have  a  doubt,"  writes  Mr. 
Van  Geert,  "  if  it  is  truly  a  variety  of  E.  amygdaloides,  which 
is  a  perfectly  hardy  wild  plant  in  Belgium  as  in  England." 
The  variegated  plant  with  variegated  flowers  referred  to  is 
nevertheless  both  interesting  and  attractive.  Mr.  Van  Geert 
also  states  that  the  fine  deciduous  Magnolia  Lenni-  is  a  variety 
(purplish  crimson)  of  M.  conspicua.  M.  Lennu  was  named 
after  the  celebrated  gardener  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  has 
endured  uninjured  17i'of  frost  Centigrade,  which  is  equivalent 
to  31°  of  frost  Fahrenheit.  This  showy  spring  and  also  autumn- 
flowering  deciduous  shrub— or  tree — is  consequently  hardy  in 
England,  where  possibly,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  may  already 
be  grown.     If  not  it  ought  to  be. 

We  have  received   a  plant   of    Eupatoeium    ripakia 

VARiEOATA  Sent  out  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Eodger,  McClelland, 
and  Co.,  Belfast.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  International  Show, 
Belfast,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate.  They  state  that 
it  ia  all  but  hardy,  stands  well  during  winter  in  a  cold  frame, 
even  where  frost  is  barely  excluded ,  and  grows  freely  out  of 
doors  in  summer. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  HoETicDLTrRAL 

Club  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  held  at  the  Club  House, 
4,  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  which  was  very  folly  attended,  the 
subject  of  the  next  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in 


London  was  brought  forward.  It  was  felt  there  were  two  great 
difficulties  connected  with  it  as  compared  with  that  of  1SG6 
— a  chairman  to  equal  (in  energy  and  interest  in  the  under- 
taking) Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  and  a  site  as  suitable  as  the  ground 
at  South  Kensington  now  occupied  by  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  One  practical  result  ensued  from  the  discussion — 
the  Committee  of  the  Club  offered  their  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  its  central 
position  and  facility  of  access  will  make  it  a  moat  desirable 
place  for  the  purpose. 

We  understand  that  Mk.  Thompson,  who  succeeded 

Mr.  E.  Bennett  in  the  management  of  the  Hatfield  Gardens, 
is  leaving,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  the  foreman  from  Linton 
Park  near  Maidstone. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Beading  Hortichltdbal  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  £200  were  offered  in  prizes, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  competitors  entered  the  classes.  The 
principal  prizetakers  were — for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick 
Grange,  Worcester;  Mr.  Mearing,  gardener  to  W.  Whiley,Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Parham,  gardener  to  G.  May,  Esq.  For  Orchids, 
Mr.  Applin,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Simmonds,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crayshaw,  Caversham  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Basket, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.  For  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr. 
Tudgey,  Mr.  Applin,  and  Mr.  Mearing.  For  Azaleas,  Mr. 
Higgs ;  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  C.  Ellis,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Lees, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marshland,  were  successful,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors named  were  also  to  the  front  in  several  other  of  the 
plant  classes.  Very  good  Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tegg, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Walters,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to 
W.  Fanning,  Esq. ;  and  Strawberries  by  Mr.  Bellis,  gardener 
to  Major  Thoyts,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  Bart.  Mr.  Tegg,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  Mr.  Fanning  also  exhi- 
bited excellent  Peaches.     The  Exhibition  was  a  aucceasful  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  of  the  past 

three  weeks  the  spring  flowers  in  the  beds  of  the  Ceystai, 
Palace  geocnds  are  now  very  attractive.  In  order  to  produce 
a  continuous  display  Mr.  Thompson  has  associated  bulbs  with 
hardy  spring-flowering  plants  ;  the  former  are  now  over,  but 
the  latter  bright  and  gay.  They  consist  of  Violas — a  yellow 
variety  being  especially  floriferous,  and  a  rich  deep  purple  being 
also  very  efiective — Aubrietias,  Iberis,  and  Daisies  by  thousands. 
It  ia  surprisiiig  what  an  enlivening  effect  may  be  produced  by 
the  systematic  use  of  these  simple  hardy  flowers.  The  beds 
are  gay,  and  the  grounds  are  in  excellent  order.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Palace  we  cannot  fail  to  note  how  clean,  fresh,  and 
healthy  are  the  Ferns  and  plants  generally.  A  great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  by  the  removal  of  roots  and  replacing 
them  by  atonea  on  the  rustic  mounds.  The  Ferns,  &c.,  on 
these  mounds  are  growing  freely,  and  the  neatness  and  excel- 
lent order  of  the  horticultural  part  of  the  noble  structure  de- 
monstrate that  this  department  is  entrusted  to  skilful  hands, 
and  that  Mr.  Thompson  is,  as  ia  ao  frequently  remarked,  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place." 

At  the  second  show  of  the  Eoyal  Hoeticuliceal  So- 
ciety OF  Ieeland,  which  was  held  at  the  Exhibition  Palace, 
Dublin,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Society's  cup  for  twelve  large 
exotics  was  won  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  the  cup  for  the  same  number  of  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter  going  to  E.  P.  Weetby,E8q., 
Mr.  Westby  also  winning  the  cup  for  nine  Palms.  The  plants 
in  these  classes  we  are  informed  were  exceedingly  fine.  The 
cup  for  nine  Eoses  in  pots  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fry.  In  the  fruit 
department  the  Irish  Fanners'  Gazette  states  that  good  white 
Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Dowd,  of  New  Park,  Co.  KU- 
dare,  and  first-class  Black  Hamburghscame  from  the  Viceregal 
Gardens.  A  good  dish  of  Peaches  (Early  Elvers)  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Millner.  There  were  some  good  dishes  of  Strawberries, 
Sir  J.  Paxton  and  British  Queen  being  the  best  varieties. 
Some  well-kept  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  were  noticeable, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Cox's  Orange  being  the 
prizetaking  sorts.  Mr.  Cobbe  took  first  for  baking  Apples 
with  fine  fruit  of  Alfriston.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  small 
but  good. 

CLIMBING  BOSES. 
Eefebeing  to  Mr.  Muir'a  excellent  selection  of  climbing 
Eoses  (see  page  334),  he  discards  Devoniensis  aa  next  to  worth- 
less. This  induces  me  to  differ  materially  with  him,  as  we 
have  several  plants  of  it  here  16  feet  high  in  the  conservatory 
in  splendid  condition  trained  to  the  upright  supports.    In  the 
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same  buildinf;  are  several  others  that  Mr.  Muir  gives  prefer- 
ence to  which  have  Boarccly  a  bloom  on  them,  and  when  at 
their  best  Climbing  Dovonioneis  was  equal  to  them.  Oae 
plant  of  Davoniensis  at  the  present  iime  is  literally  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  beautiful  half-expanded  blooms.  A 
large  number  have  been  cut  from  this  plant,  and  the  quantity 
of  small  bads  shows  promise  to  give  a  supply  for  some  weeks 
to  come. — T.  Coates. 


THE   KIDNEY  BEAN  AND  ITS  CULTUEE. 

Mr.  Kecokd  recently  remarked  that  the  Scarlet  Runner  is  so 
popular  and  so  useful  that  even  in  towns  every  spare  wall  is 
appropriated  to  its  support.  Possibly  no  plant  is  more  suitable 
for  that  purpose — for  covering  walls  and  fences  in  villa  gardens, 
where  that  which  is  useful  is  of  more  moment  than  that  which 
is  simply  attractive.  Bat  the  Scarlet  Runner  combines  orna- 
meut  with  utility,  and  hence  its  popularity.  This  popularity  it 
has  enjoyed  for  a  great  length  of  time — certainly  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  for  it  is  on  record  that  it  was  grown  by 
Tradesoant  in  his  garden  at  Lumbeth,  but  probably  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  Miller  of  Chelsea  in  the  following  century 
being  reputed  to  be  the  first  to  establish  its  usefulness  as  a 
culinary  vegetable.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but 
was  introduced  into  England  from  South  America  in  1633. 

It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  vegetables  that  can  be  grown. 
But  not  only  on  account  of  its  productiveness ,  agreeable  flavour, 
and  nutritious  properties  is  it  valuable,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  period  in  which  it  is  in  use.  When  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  over,  when  Peas  are  frequently  devoured 
by  mildew,  when  Cauliflowers  begin  to  pall  on  the  palate, 
when  Potatoes  have  lost  the  novelty  and  the  relish  of  new- 
ness, then  comes  the  harvest  of  Kidney  Beans,  which  continue 
until  destroyed  by  frost.  Ordinarily  they  are  in  use  for  about 
ton  weeks — from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
November ;  but  by  special  culture  and  care  it  is  not  difficult  to 
have  them  from  -July,  thus  extending  their  use  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year.  Mr.  Taylor  has  told  in  one  of  his  excellent  articles 
how  they  may  bo  had  in  use  at  the  early  period  named.  I 
know  by  experience  how  valuable  is  the  mode  of  culture  which 
Mr.  Taylor  adopts— that  is,  sowiug  the  Beans  early  in  pots, 
pinching  them,  subsequently  planting  them  in  good  soil,  and 
not  permitting  any  pods  to  ripen  their  seed  :  then  will  the 
plants  continue  bearing  until  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
hoped  that  others  have  put  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  into  practice, 
for  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  adoption  by  all  having  the  moans 
to  carry  it  out. 

Even  now  the  plan  of  pinching  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  by  those  who  have  neither  walls  nor  sticks  whereon 
to  support  the  plants.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  more  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans  are  produced  by  the  system  of  pinching  than  by 
any  mode  of  training.  AVe  have  only  to  visit  the  vegetable 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  whore  we  find  a 
rod  of  ground  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  legume  with  the 
aid  of  sticks  we  find  an  acre  occupied  by  crops  which  have  no 
such  aid.  The  enormous  produce  yielded  by  the  dwarf  mode 
of  culture  is  snfticient  testimony  of  its  value.  The  Beans  are 
dibbed-in  in  May  in  rows  a  yard  apart  and  about  a  foot 
distant  in  the  rows.  "When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they 
are  earthed-up,  and  when  they  commence  throwing  out  their 
twiners  the  tips  of  these  are  simply  chopped  oft  with  a  sharp 
hook  or  sickle.  This  practice  is  repeated  when  needed,  which 
causes  the  plants  to  become  bushy.  The  practice  of  trimming 
is  neither  tedioas  nor  expensive,  for  a  man  will  trim  over  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  a  day.  When  these  fields  of  dwarfed 
Scarlet  Runners  are  blooming  their  effect  is  extremely  rich, 
the  rows  being  a  complete  mass  of  dazzling  scarlet,  to  be 
followed  by  pods  which  may  be  gathered  by  handfuls.  It  is 
a  little  tingular  that  this  simple  and  excellent  practice  is  not 
more  generally  resorted  to  in  those  gardens  where  supports 
are  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  as  a  consequence  the  supply  of 
Kidney  Beans  is  not  so  large  as  is  desirable. 

But  occasionally,  if  not  frequently,  dwarf  sticks,  as  pea  rode, 
can  be  found  when  tall  sticks  are  not  provided,  and  even  by 
the  aid  of  these  low  sticks  excellent  crops  of  Beans  may  be 
obtained.  Plant  two  rows  of  Beans  2  feet  apart,  and  to  these 
place  two  rows  of  sticks  of  any  height,  letting  them  slant  in- 
wards until  their  tops  nearly  meet.  When  the  Runners  havo 
covered  these  and  desire  to  go  up  higher  stop  their  progress 
with  the  hook  or  hedge  shears,  and  speedily  a  hedge  of  Beans 
will  be  formed  of  great  value  and  the  produce  easy  of  being 


gathered.  If  no  sticks  at  all  are  to  be  had,  or  at  least  only  a 
few  stakes,  place  those  stakes  at  intervals  of  every  1  or  5  yards, 
and  stretch  along  their  tops  a  strong  cord  of  double-tarred 
twine.  This  should  be  iu  the  centre  of  two  rows  planted  at 
the  distance  named,  and  from  these  by  the  aid  of  pegs  smaller 
twine  may  be  taken  to  the  cord  at  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and 
a  hedge  will  be  formed  as  productive  as  if  tho  plants  were 
supported  by  sticks.  This  mode  is  frequently  adopted  iu 
cottagers'  gardens  iu  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  where  sticks 
are  too  expensive  to  purchase. 

But  the  ordinary  mode  of  supporting  the  crop  in  most 
gardens  is  by  tho  aid  of  tall  sticks.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
these  be  more  than  7  feet  iu  height,  so  that  the  produce  may 
be  conveniently  gathered,  and  if  the  plants  are  stopped  at 
that  height  they  will  be  as  productive  as  it  permitted  to  grow 
some  feet  higher — that  is,  if  the  pods  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  to  ripen  their  seed.  This  latter  is  an  important  point 
where  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp,  fleshy  pods  are 
required.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  save  seed  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  leave  a  row,  or  part  of  a  row,  for  that  purpose  and 
not  gather  from  it  any  of  the  early  pods.  The  seed  will  then 
be  finer  and  better  matured  than  from  those  pods  which  are 
ripened,  or  partially  ripened,  on  rows  which  are  regularly,  or 
rather  irregularly,  gathered  from. 

Where  a  lengthy  supply  is  coveted  the  gatherings  must  bo 
regular — that  is,  every  Bean  must  bo  gathered  when  the  pod 
has  attained  to  half  its  full  size.  If  these  are  not  re(iuired  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  owner  give  them  away  or  sell  them 
— anything  but  suffering  them  to  remain  on  the  plants.  Rows 
thus  treated  will  yield  probably  double  the  produce  over  those 
on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pods  are  permitted  to 
mature,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  half  mature ;  for  the  plants 
have  not  time  to  do  well  the  double  work  of  yielding  supplies 
for  the  table  and  maturing  their  seed,  for  in  this  case  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  earliest  pods  have  been  gathered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  plant  so  tender  as 
the  Scarlet  Runner  should  produce  seed  which,  when  well 
matured,  will  endure  our  severest  winters  uninjured.  I  have 
pulled  up  Beans  and  sticks  together,  and  piled  them  away  for 
a  more  convenient  season  for  removing  the  twiners.  These 
have  been  left  and  exposed  to  a  blast  of  six  weeks'  duration, 
during  which  the  thermometer  has  several  times  registered 
25-  of  frost,  and  the  Beans,  after  passing  this  wintry  ordeal, 
have  been  as  sound  and  have  grown  as  freely  as  others  which 
had  been  carefully  stored  and  preserved  from  frost  in  the  seed 
room.  But  immatured  Beans  will  not  endure  severe  frost, 
neither  do  they  produce  such  healthy  and  profitable  plants  as 
full-sized  well-ripened  seed. 

Bows  of  Scarlet  Runners  make  both  attractive  and  useful 
dividing  and  sheltering  screens.  In  gardens  which  are  ex- 
posed and  which  are  not  surrounded  by  walls,  warm  spots 
encircling  frames  and  crops  requiring  shelter  may  bo  provided 
by  having  the  rows  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  other 
side  being  open  to  tho  south.  In  this  enclosure  ridge  Cucum- 
bers, Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  other  crops  or  plants 
requiring  shelter  wDl  have  substantial  assistance  afforded  them 
by  the  Beans,  and  the  latter  will  be  as  good,  perhaps  better, 
than  if  grown  in  quarters  of  several  rows  together.  These 
squares  are  also  useful  in  such  gardens  for  prolonging  the  use 
of  late  crops  iu  autumn,  as  Caulifiowers,  Lettuce,  &c.,  and 
especially  if  the  sticks  and  dead  Beans  can  be  tolerated  to 
remain  for  some  time  after  the  latter  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost,  for  even  if  destitute  of  live  foliage  tho  rows  will  afford 
important  sheltering  aid  against  high  cutting  winds.  When 
the  rows  are  thus  arranged  singly  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Beans  be  sown  much  more  thickly  than  is  usual.  The  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  sow  in  double  rows  about  4  or  5  inches 
apart,  the  Beans  being  S  or  1  inches  distant  iu  the  rows. 
These  distances  are  sufficient  when  several  rows  are  grown 
together  ;  but  when  the  rows  are  sown  singly,  and  especially 
with  the  object  of  affording  shelter,  the  Beans  may  preferably 
be  sown  double  or  more  than  double  the  thickness  named. 
For  instance,  if  a  trench  a  foot  wide  is  formed,  and  in  this 
trench  the  Beans  are  placed  about  2  inches  apart,  or  say  twenty- 
five  Beans  to  each  foot  of  trench,  and  if  half  of  these  are  topped 
when  a  foot  high  and  a  double  row  of  sticks  are  used,  the 
shelter  vfill  be  more  perfect,  and  not  only  that  but  the  rows 
will  yield  many  more  pods  than  if  they  were  thinly  sown. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  sticks  be  placed  to 
Scarlet  Runners  before  they  commence  forming  twiners,  for  if 
these  are  permitted  to  coil  round  each  other  they  cannot  be 
untwined,  neither  do  they  afterwards  take  to  the  sticks  freely. 
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Generally  the  Beans  are  sown  on  the  level  and  the  rows 
earthed-np,  but  in  dry  districts  especiitlly  the  system  of  sow- 
ing in  trenches  prepared  and  manured  similarly  to  trenches  for 
Celery  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  In  these  hollows  water  can  be 
effectively  poared  to  the  roots,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the 
plants  are  growing  on  longitudinal  mounds.  Rows  in  trenches 
will  during  a  hot  summer  yield  more  than  double  the  produce 
over  rows  sown  on  the  level. — B.  Fisn's  Pcpil. 


MESSRS.  WEEKS   &  CO.'S  BUILDING 
FOUNDATION. 
Every  invention  which  economises  space  and  increases  the 
utility  of  horticultural  Btructnres,  and  at  the  same  time  lessens 


miss  ventilators ;  but  any  other  form  of  ventilators  may  be 
adopted  if  thought  desirable.  Through  these  ventilators  the 
air  passes,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  thus  being  warmed  before  diffusing 
itself  over  the  house.  The  front  sashes  are  shown  to  open  in 
sections  by  means  of  ventilating  machinery,  and  the  top  lights 
are  intended  to  lift  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  border 
requires  remaking  or  renovating  the  slate  panels  can  be  easily 
removed  and  the  entire  front  of  the  house  thrown  open,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  operation.  Another  advantage  of  this 
form  of  construction  is,  that  should  alterations  in  the  garden 
render  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  move  the  position  of  the 
house,  it  can  be  readily  done  with  much  less  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay,  and  without  the  disfigurement  consequent  upon 
the  removal  and  re-erection  of  a  structure  standing  on  brick- 
work. 

MesBiB.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.  have  already  introduced  their  system 
with  great  success  at  several  places,  amongst  others  at  the 
establishments  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Clandon 
Park,  Guildford;  F.  Tsgart,  Esq.,  Old  Sneed  Park,  Bristol; 
Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon;  and  at  Ley- 


Fig.  112. 


their  cost,  is  obviously  a  great  improvement,  and  one  of  much 
importance  to  all  interested  in  horticulture.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.'s  improved  form  of  iron 
and  slate  foundations.  These  foundations,  which  consist  of 
iron  and  slate  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
strong,  durable,  and  economical  form  of  wall,  do  not  occupy 
anything  like  the  space  of  the  brickwork  formerly  employed, 
while  they  present  a  neatness  and  compactness  of  appearance 
and  possess  a  facility  for  alteration  which  a  solid  brick  wall 
cannot  pretend  to. 

In  order  to  render  the  precise  nature  and  value  of  the  in- 
vention apparent  to  our  readers  we  give  (fig.  112J  an  interior 
view  of  a  vinery  constructed  in  this  manner.  On  reference 
to  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wood  and  glass  framing 
rests  upon  cast-iron  standards  (one  under  each  muUion)  sunk 
about  2  feet  <i  inches  into  the  ground,  and  having  flanges  top 
and  bottom.  The  top  flange  is  secured  by  means  of  stout 
screws  to  the  wood  plate  of  framing,  while  the  bottom  flange 
stands  upon  a  small  block  of  concrete.  The  space  between 
these  standards  is  shown  as  being  filled-in  with  slabs  of 
slate,  pierced  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series  of  hit-and- 


bourne  Grange,  West  Mailing,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley,  Bart. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE   FLOWER  SHOW. 

I  THINK  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  a  most  excellent 
show,  and,  taking  the  ungenial  weather  into  consideration,  far 
better  than  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Still  after  this  re- 
mark I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  to  many  Londoners  it 
was  disappointiug,  and  for  this  reason  :  Eoundabont  the  great 
metropolis  there  are  many  hundreds  of  small  gardens  which 
horticultural  amateurs  delight  to  cultivate,  gardens  without  any 
glass  on  them,  gardens  whore  many  of  our  hardy  plants  would 
do  well.  I  remember  many  years  ago  seeing  in  three  gardens 
in  one  road  such  collections  of  Auriculas  and  fancy  Polyan- 
thuses, that  in  these  after-years  has  made  it  pleasurable  to  see 
them  "  in  my  mind's  eye  "  again  and  sgain  ;  and  when  I  read 
"D.,  Deal's,"  notes  on  the  Manchester  show  of  this  most 
beautiful  plant,  the  bright  floral  vision  of  my  young  days 
glowed  again  with  more  than  its  wonted  brightness.  Then, 
too,  in  old  times  our  little  gardens  were  full  of  most  interesting 
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lierbaoeone  plants  ;  and  now  as  one  lonka  down  from  the  many 
railways  about  London,  how  few  really  pleasurable  gardens 
we  Bee.  I  tbiuk  one  reason  is  that  of  the  bedding  system, 
and  another  that  the  grower  of  bardy  plants  has  no  place  to 
show  bis  pits  for  prizes  of  any  consideration  ;  therefore,  also, 
our  tlower  thowa  necessarily  to  a  cei  tain  extent  only  attract 
those  of  the  class  that  have  either  stoves  or  greenhouses  at 
their  disposal,  and  do  not  help  to  create  that  healthy  love  of 
flowers  amongst  all  that  every  horticulturist  wishes  to  see.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing in  the  disparagement  of  tender  plants,  but  that  I  wish 
those  to  be  encouraged  who  have  but  a  small  garden  and 
humble  means  at  their  disposal. 

Take  for  instance  the  Auricula.  What  is  more  beautiful 
when  well  grown  y  and  when  I  look  back  to  the  marvellous 
epeoimena  I  have  seen  in  little  back  gardens  round  London, 
grown  often  in  home-made  frames,  I  am  apt  to  think  those 
were  indeed  gardening  days.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
know  of  one  amateur  gardener  so  occupied.  Then  how  were 
these  represented  at  the  last  Palace  Show  :'  Why,  as  far  as  I 
could  find  by  a  few  rather  ordinary  alpines.  Why  don't  the 
Auricula  fanciers  rally  in  London  and  lead  on  this  fancy  ;'  It 
will  help  to  make  many  a  little  home  happier.  The  Tulip  again 
was  a  London  fancy.  Where  is  it  now  '!  It  was  represented  at 
the  Palace  by  one  tray  sent  by  Messrs.  Hooper.  Pansiea  can 
be  grown  by  all.  This  firm  sent  of  these  a  most  brilliant  lot, 
Home  of  the  colours  being  dazzling. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  more  of  our  London  flowers  —  the 
herbaceous.  Here  only  one  firm  exhibited  (Mr.  Parker),  and 
very  interesting  I  observed  the  plants  were  to  many,  though 
apparently  they  did  not  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they 
were  perfectly  hardy  and  could  be  grown  well  in  their  little 
suburban  gardens,  and  this  comes  from  the  now  long  usage 
of  only,  or  nearly  so,  of  offering  prizes  for  plants  that  require 
heat.  Taking  the  Trolliua  for  instance ;  I  heard  the  remark, 
"How  beautiful!  but  of  course  difficult  to  grow,"  as  only 
one  or  two  plants  were  shown.  What  I  want  to  see  is  prizes 
offered  rather  freely  at  these  our  great  London  shows  for 
plants  that  are  within  the  reach  of  all  both  as  regards  price 
and  cultivation.  At  present  the  general  remark  is,  "  All  flower 
shows  are  too  much  alike,"  and  so  they  are  to  the  general  eye. 
There  are  the  same  crinoline  Azaleas,  the  tamo  tied-ont Roses, 
the  same  spread-out  Pelargoniums,  and  Zonals  and  Tricolors 
and  others  of  the  Geranium  type.  These  I  own  there  are 
many  lovers  of,  and  deservedly  so,  but  the  multitude  cannot 
grow  them  ;  if  they  could  there  would  be  a  multitude  more  to 
admire  them.  If  there  are  classes  at  these  shows  that  evei-y 
one  who  has  a  garden  can  compete  in,  I  feel  certain  it  will  give 
an  interest  in  floriculture  that  it  now  lacks — that  of  the  multi- 
tude. Why  cannot  we  rival  the  Auricula  growers  of  the  north, 
the  Gooseberry  growers,  &a.  ?  I  believe  the  only  reason  is  and 
has  been  the  want  of  encouragement  to  anything  that  does  not 
"bed-out  well."  I  hope  ere  long  to  hear  that  the  love  of 
florists'  flowers — such  as  the  Anemone,  the  Ranunculus,  the 
Auricula,  the  Tulip,  the  Polyanthus,  and  others  that  do  not 
now  recur  to  my  mind — has  gained  a  new  life,  and  that  they 
will  be  seen  and  admired  at  our  shows,  and  the  delight  of  and 
the  study  of  the  possessors  of  the  little  gardens  round  London. 

Formerly  how  pleasantly  many  a  one  need  to  talk  of  his  little 
garden,  of  the  growth  of  this,  the  beauty  of  that ;  but  now 
the  "  bedding-out "  fever  is  raging,  and  one  seldom  hears  a 
word. — Harbison  Weie. 


COTYLEDONS— NAVEL  OR  PENNY  WORTS. 
This  is  a  small  group  of  interesting  plants  seldom  met  with 
in  cultivation,  and  are  mostly  sought  after  as  rarities  by  the 
collector  of  choice  plants  ;  but  when  they  find  their  way,  which 
they  ought  to  do,  into  more  general  cultivation  they  will  be 
better  appreciated.  They  are  found  in  different  countries,  but 
we  claim  one  at  least  of  the  family  as  our  own — Cotyledon  um- 
'  bilicue,  and  on  Tofield's  authority  C.  Intea  also.  The  former  kind 
is  a  most  interesting  plant  when  met  with  in  its  native  home  in 
some  of  our  south-western  counties,  covering  old  mouldering 
walls  in  moist  mountainous  shady  situations.  The  wonder  to 
me  is  that  these  plants  have  not  found  their  way  into  more 
general  cultivation.  They  are  looked  upon  by  some  to  be  difficult 
to  deal  with  under  cultivation, but  let  us  first  take  a  lesson  out 
of  Nature's  book,  and  then  three  parts  of  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
Let  the  same  elements  be  provided  for  them,  and  other  circum- 
Btances  being  favourable  we  may  then  expect  to  succeed.  They 
require  partial  shade,  good  drainage,  water  when  required,  and 


as  pure  air  as  can  be  had.  A  little  sandy  loam  and  lime  rubble, 
with  stones  to  keep  the  plants  in  their  places,  will  be  suitable 
for  the  Cotyledons.  Where  variety  is  sought  after  they  may  be 
used  as  edging  plants,  bat  old  walls  and  rookwork  are  their 
locale.     C.  cymosum  is  a  graceful  and  desirable  plant,  and 


Fig.  113.— Cotyledon  ojmosum. 

should  have  a  first  place  in  all  choice  ooUeotions  of  alpiie 

plants. — N. 

EARLY  FORCING   STRAWBERRIES. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Anderson's  ariicle  on  early 
Strawberries  in  your  Journal  of  May  11th,  and  am  sorry  that 
great  pressure  of  engagements  prevented  me  sooner  noticing 
his  practical  remarks  therein.  Ulr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  forcers  of  Strawberries  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  his  probity  is  such  that  any  opinion  from  him  may  be 
received  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

The  new  seedling  Amy  Robsart  had  been  tested  by  several 
accomplished  gardeners  and  pronounced  a  most  excellent 
forcer ;  but  before  issuing  this  variety  to  the  public  and  giving 
a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  merits  in  this  respect,  I  submitted 
some  plants  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  his  impartial 
opinion.  My  own  opinion  from  plants  forced  this  season  fully 
corroborates  his  in  every  respect. 

Amy  Robsart  is  nearly  as  early  as  Black  Prince,  carries  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  healthy  handsome  foliage,  consequently 
is  not  liable  to  mildew,  and  bears  the  largest  quantity  of  even- 
sized  high-flavoured  fruit  a  pot  plant  can  well  produce.  It  be- 
haves equally  well  out  of  doors  ;  but  it  is  to  good  forcing  Straw- 
berries that  I  wi-h  to  direct  attention,  and  this  is  par  excellence 
an  early  forcing  Strawberry.  Alpha,  too,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  will  turn  out  an  excellent  forcer ;  and  if  so,  this  variety 
will  come  in  still  earlier,  making  Amy  Robsart  Eeoond,  and 
Early  Prolific  third.  An  esteemed  friend  of  mine  fojced  Alpha 
this  season  only  moderately,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  beauti- 
ful colour  and  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  everyone, 
however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  and  who  knows  how  to 
force  Strawberries  like  Mr.  Anderson,  and  I  hope  next  season 
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he  will  take  Alpha  tinder  his  charge  and  give  ns  the  benefit  of 
his  candid  opinion  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits  as  placed  against 
the  above  varieties.  Both  Alpha  and  Amy  Robsart  I  should 
now  mention  are  seminal  varieties  of  Marguerite  (Lebretou), 
having  when  well  grown  a  distinct  trace  of  the  Hautbois,  not 
so  large  and  coarse  as  the  parent,  bat  large  enough,  higher  in 
colour,  and  superior  in  flavour  and  productiveness  ;  for  with 
me  Marguerite  became  almost  barren. 

Your  readers  will  I  am  sure,  aa  I  do,  thank  Mr.  Anderson 
for  his  useful  hints  as  to  pot  culture,  and  if  with  his  method 
they  will  take  in  hand  the  above  sorts  and  follow  them  with 
the  handsome  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Excelsior,  they  will 
not  require  anything  better  or  more  easy  of  culture.  Excelsior 
poBsesses,  without  exception,  the  highest  flavour  and  the  best 
quality  under  glass  of  any  Strawberry  I  know.  It  is,  of  course 
(as  a  late  variety  out  of  doors),  later  than  the  above,  but  it  is 
as  firm  and  buttery  as  Carolina  superba,  and  aa  sweet  and 
piquant  as  Dr.  Hogg.  When  speaking  of  Amy  Robsart  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  your  readers  that  this  seedling  can- 
not, I  fear,  be  sent  out  till  next  year.  My  gardener  considers 
himself  pledged  to  issue  Excelsior,  and  possibly  Bonny  Lass, 
two  late  sorts,  in  August  next ;  meanwhile  the  stock  of  Amy 
Robsart,  which  at  present  is  very  low,  will  be  increasing  for 
the  following  year,  together  with  Hundredfold,  another  im- 
mense cropper  from  the  Marguerite  class. 

Mrs.  Laxton,  a  hybrid  between  Alliance  (Laxton)  and  Fra- 
garia  tardissima  (Roden),  is  in  preparation,  and  I  hope  will  be 
found  to  open  up  a  new  strain,  as  did  La  Constante  when  its 
eminent  raiser  (De  Jonghe)  issued  that  famous  variety  to  the 
fragarian  world.  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  mention  that 
Variegated  Enchantress  is  also  doing  well  considering  the 
tantalising  winter  to  the  Strawberry  crop  in  general,  and  gives 
aie  great  hopes  of  being  a  bearer  of  high-class  fruit. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  numerous  novelties  I  have  yet  in 
store  at  Morningsidc. — W.  B.,  Kidderminster. 


THE   POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  there  is  an  essay  by  Professor  A.  de  Bary,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasbourg,  on  the  Potato  fungus,  which  contains 
information  that  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Part  1  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  describing  the  difference 
between  Cystopus,  Peronospora,  and  Pbytophtbora,  the  latter 
being  the  family  to  which  the  writer  assigns  the  Potato  fungus, 
and  calls  it  Phytophthora  infestans.  This  part  of  the  essay 
bristles  with  scientific  terms,  so  much  so  that  I  expect  few 
readers  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  will  trouble  to  find  out  the 
difference  between  conidia  and  conidiophores,  and  oogouias  and 
oospores,  A-c,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  essay,  too,  there  is 
a  pretty  free  use  of  them.  Part  2  is  devoted  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  growth  of  the  Peronospora.  Part  ;>  to  the  life 
history  of  the  Potato  fnugup.  Parts  1,  5,  and  C  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same.  Part  7  to  the  occasional  appearance  of 
other  fungi.  Part  8  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith.  Part  9  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  subject.  Part  10  is  on  the  hibernation  of 
the  Potato  fungus.  The  last  part  is,  I  think,  the  only  one 
which  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to  your  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Potato  disease  the  author 
says,  "  In  large  stores  of  Potatoes  we  often  find  that  some  are 
diseased — that  is,  containing  the  living  mycelium  of  Phyto- 
phthora. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  living  fungus  may 
occasionally  be  introduced  into  the  field  through  planting 
such  diseased  tubers.  I  do  not  say  that  this  happens  largely, 
but  even  if  it  never  happened  the  fungus  might  still  quite  un- 
observed get  into  the  fields  by  means  of  diseased  tubers,  be- 
cause as  already  has  been  said,  the  mycelium  in  the  tubers 
forms  conidiophores  directly  it  is  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  such  a  condition  is  present  in  the  usual  temperature  of 
spring.  This  may  be  easily  seen  in  freeh  sections,  or  on  the 
injured  surfaces  of  a  diseased  tuber.  In  moist  store-rooms  the 
conidiophores  (branches  bearing  offsets),  may  burst  their  way 
through  the  unbroken  skin,  and  particularly  through  the  eyes. 
Should  this  occur  even  on  one  Potato  in  one  store-room  or 
cellar,  it  is  clear  the  conidia  (offsets),  will  find  their  way  to 
other  Potatoes  and  attach  themselves  to  them.  If  these  quite 
healthy  tubers  should  then  be  planted  in  the  ground  the  conidia 
will  germinate,  the  gtrms  penetrate  some  of  the  tubers,  and  the 
mycelium  develope  itself  in  them.  All  this  is  obvious  from 
simple  experiments  which  have  been  well  known  for  a  long 
time."    It  may  be  the  fact  that  all  this  has  been  known  eome 


time,  but  if  so  it  certainly  has  not  been  brought  forward  with 
sufficient  prominence.  It  only  shows  how  very  careful  people 
ought  to  be  in  selecting  their  seed  Potatoes,  and  never  to  keep 
any  for  seed  from  a  patch  which  is  the  least  tainted  with 
disease.  These  facta  would  certainly  account  for  the  disease 
suddenly  appearing  in  a  field  far  away  from  any  garden,  and 
also  the  comparative  freedom  from  disease  of  new  sorts  of 
Potato  when  they  first  come  out. 

Although  the  spread  of  disease  in  this  way  appears  to  have 
been  well  known,  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  the  author 
was  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  his  experiments.  "  In 
March,  1875,  about  fifty  healthy  Potatoes  were  inoculated  at 
the  eyes  by  fresh  conidia.  No  exact  test  was  applied  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  infection  had  taken  place  ;  the  result,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  had  succeeded  in  most  oases,  though  not 
in  all.  On  the  'iud  of  April  the  tubers  were  planted  in  common 
garden  soil  in  a  box  without  a  bottom,  and  open  to  the  air — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  miniature  garden,  which  in  order  to  be  more 
easily  looked  after  was  thus  fenced-in.  The  tubers  sent  out 
shoots  in  a  normal  manner,  many,  even  of  the  specimens 
known  to  be  diseased,  producing  undoubtedly  healthy  foliage. 
One  (a  red  Kidney)  was  specially  distinguishable  from  the  rest, 
because  the  six  shoots  which  it  sent  above  ground  remained  in 
a  wretched  condition.  On  May  12th  these  shoots  had  become 
brown.  I  cut  off  one  for  microscopic  examination,  and  found 
the  living  fungus  in  it.  The  presence  of  the  fungus  in  the 
tuber  was  afterwards  confirmed.  The  other  five  shoots  were 
left,  and  up  to  the  17th  remained  unchanged  without  any 
appearance  of  conidia.  On  the  following  night  a  warm  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  stalks  and  petioles 
of  the  five  shoots  were  thickly  covered  by  conidiophores  with 
mature  conidia.  On  the  healthy  foliage  of  the  other  plants 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  fungus  as  late  as  the  20th ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  two  leaflets  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
branch  which  was  near  the  five  sickly  shoots  presented  the 
characteristic  spots  of  the  Phytophthora,  and  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  where  these  spots  occurred  conidia  were  pro- 
duced ;  no  further  indications  of  the  disease  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  From  May  2.5th  onwards  the  fungus  spots  were  to 
be  seen  plentifully  scattered  without  order  on  the  stalks, 
petioles,  and  leaves  of  the  plants.  About  the  same  time 
several  other  diseased  tubers  gave  off  small  shoots,  into  which 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  had  passed  from  the  tuber ;  no 
further  observation,  however,  was  made  on  them,  because  the 
disease  was  far  advanced  everywhere.  Most  of  the  shoots  were 
still  quite  healthy  at  their  base.  They  could  not  therefore 
have  received  the  infection  from  their  tubers,  but  it  could  only 
have  come  from  the  conidia  produced  on  the  five  diseased 
shoots.  To  remove  all  doubts  on  this  point  several  stocks  were 
entirely  dug  up  and  closely  examined  in  all  parts.  Two  red 
Kidneys  had  the  old  tuber  still  turgent  and  altogether  free 
from  fungus  ;  the  base  of  the  shoots  was  likewise  entirely  free 
from  the  fungus,  while  in  the  upper  part  the  fungus  spots 
existed  in  abundance.  During  all  this  time  to  the  end  of  May 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  weather ;  it  was  in  general 
moderately  moist." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  appear  to  be  quite 
possible  to  very  much  reduce  the  ravages  of  the  Potato  disease 
by  selecting  seed  from  patches  which  show  no  signs  of  disease, 
and  planting  those  in  places  far  away  from  any  others  to  raise 
a  stock  of  them  in  sound  condition  free  from  taint.  I  hope 
several  of  your  correspondents  will  at  once  give  the  plan  a  trial. 
— Amateue,  Cirencester. 


NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO   BUENOS  AYBES. 

We  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  8th  of  November.  We  anchored 
in  a  beautiful  bay,  on  which  is  built  Funchal,  the  principal 
town  of  that  magnificent  and  fruitful  island.  We  were  soon 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  small  boats  loaded  with  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  aiticles,  the  owners  anxious  to  dispose 
of  them  to  the  best  advantage  amongst  the  passengers.  When 
we  were  informed  that  the  ship  would  remain  a  few  hours  to 
coal  several  of  us  lost  no  time  in  making  for  shore,  and  at 
once  set  about  to  employ  our  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  were  conveyed  a  considerable  distance  into  the  island  iu 
vehicles  of  rather  a  novel  description,  having  no  wheels,  but 
fixed  on  sliders  and  drawn  by  two  or  more  bullocks,  according 
to  the  acclivity  of  the  streets,  which  iu  some  parts  teemed 
almost  perpendicular,  and  four  bullocks  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  draw  their  light  sledge  containing  four  passengers. 
Horses  can  also  bo  had  for  those  who  prefer  them,  and  it  is 
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rather  amnsing  to  see  the  groom  or  attendant  running  hehind 
holding  on  by  the  animal's  tail,  ready  to  receive  the  reins  when 
the  rider  dismounts. 

After  two  hours'  journey  we  alighted  from  oar  chariots  in 
front  of  a  convent,  from  where  we  had  a  magnificent  view. 
The  town  with  the  beautiful  bay  lay  immediately  at  our  feet, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  extended  largo  vineyards 
and  sugar  plantations,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas  and 
gardens.  I  had  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  had  time  per- 
mitted could  have  made  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  and  other 
familiar  liotlwuse  plants.  Our  return  journey  was  made  in 
conveyances  slightly  difleriug  from  those  in  which  we  made 
our  ascent,  being  only  wicker  chairs  fixed  on  sliders,  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  stalwart  Portugee  from  behind.  We  halted  in  front 
of  one  or  two  private  gardens,  to  which,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  owners,  we  were  admitted.  At  that  season  the 
Camellias  were  in  full  bloom,  and  to  see  the  enormous  trees 
with  hundreds  of  blooms  was  a  treat  one  seldom  has  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying.  Tacsonias,  Bignonias,  Bougaiuvilleas, 
and  numerous  other  delicate  climbers  took  my  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  neatly  trained  round  the  verandahs.  I  shall 
always  remember  my  visit  to  Madeira,  where,  feasting  on  the 
glorious  sights,  I  enjoyed  a  few  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  of 
my  life. 

We  reached  Rio  de  .Janeiro  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  22ad,  but  had  to  drop  anchor  outside  the  forts,  as  no 
vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  after  sundown ;  so  early 
on  the  following  morning  we  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
delightful  scenery  while  steaming  slowly  up  to  the  anchorage 
in  front  of  the  city.  Bio  Janeiro  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
the  finest  and  largest  harbour  in  the  world  ;  I  should  say  few 
could  excel  it  for  natural  grandeur.  We  remained  there  a 
day  and  a  half,  daring  which  time  I  had  a  run  through  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  round  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The 
gardens  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  avenue  of  Palms.  On 
my  return  from  the  gardens  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
periencing a  tropical  storm ;  but  on  the  following  morning  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  any  little  inconvenience  it  caused  me. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  verdant  hills,  clad  with  their 
foliage  of  countless  hues,  with  Bananas  and  stately  Palms 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  were  so  fresh  and  gay  that,  con- 
trasted with  their  parched  appearance  previous  to  the  rain,  all 
nature  seemed  combined  in  returning  thanks  for  the  refresh- 
ing element.  I  was  np  betimes,  continuing  my  rambles  round 
the  villas,  in  the  gardens  of  which  I  saw  fine  collections  of 
flowering  and  foliage  stove  plants.  I  was  sorry  my  time  was  so 
short,  having  to  hurry  on  board,  being  uncertain  at  what  hour 
the  "  Olbers  "  would  sail.  We  got  under  weigh  about  noon, 
and  leaving  the  stately  "  Sugar  Loaf"  behind,  were  soon  again 
out  in  mid  ocean.  Four  days  after  we  arrived  at  Montevideo, 
where  we  were  at  once  put  into  quarantine,  owing  to  yellow 
fever  being  prevalent  at  Bio  .Janeiro.  We  continued  our 
voyage  up  the  River  Plate,  and  finished  our  quarantine  in  the 
roads  in  front  of  Baenos  Ayres. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  we  were  released,  and  soon  reached 
terra  firma.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  engaged  with  the 
late  Mr.  Wanklyn,  who  had  just  built  a  large  mansion,  to  lay 
out  the  gardens  and  grounds  surrounding  it.  I  was  kept  hard 
at  work  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  everything 
trim  and  each  department  in  working  order.  I  feel  rather 
flattered  now,  as  everyone  admits  them  to  be  the  best  and 
most  practically  designed  gardens  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for 
neatness  and  order  they  are  excelled  by  none.  The  shrub- 
beries have  a  very  fine  efiect  now.  Some  of  the  Acacias,  Ca- 
suarinas,  and  Conifers,  although  none  exceeded  more  than 
2  feet  high  when  planted,  have  now  attained  from  24  to  30  feet 
in  height.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  grow  luxuri- 
antly, but  the  tender  points  of  young  plants  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  frosts  in  winter.  In  another  year  the  frait 
department  will  produce  any  quantity  of  fruit,  as  the  Apri- 
cots, Plums,  and  Pears  will  be  in  a  fruit-bearing  state. 
These  last  two  years  the  Vines  and  Peaches  have  produced 
abundantly.  The  flower  garden  this  year  has  been  the  envy 
of  everyone.  From  the  plants  I  brought  with  me  I  have 
propagated  a  large  stock,  and  have  been  able  to  go  into  bed- 
ding on  a  large  scale  with  fine  effect.  I  was  highly  compli- 
mented a  few  days  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  England,  and  where  during  the  summer  months 
he  visited  several  gardens,  amongst  which  he  saw  none  to 
excel  this  for  neatness  of  arrangement.  I  have  still  remained 
here,  but  during  the  first  eighteen  months  I  laid  out  several 
gardens  and  constructed  a  few  conservatories ;   but  as  the 


fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  excessive  heat  was  telling  on  my 
health  I  was  compelled  to  give  such  work  up,  and  since  then 
I  have  given  all  my  time  and  attention  to  improving  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  my  first  employer.  I  regret  very 
much  that  just  as  I  have  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties 
attending  one's  settlement  in  a  foreign  country  and  established 
my  reputation  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  that  I  am  pre- 
vented by  failing  health  from  taking  advantage  of  my  expe- 
rience, i  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Wanklyn  died  last 
June  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  deeply  regretted  by  all 
the  native  and  foreign  community,  and  none  can  regret  his 
demise  more  than  I  do,  for  he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  master 
and  a  great  enthusiast  in  horticulture.  Shortly  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Wanklyn  and  family  returned  to  England,  un- 
fortunately in  the  ill-fated  S.S.  "  Boyne,"  which  you  would  ob- 
serve in  the  newspapers  was  totally  wrecked  near  the  coast  of 
France.  We  were  very  thankful  to  hear  they  all  escaped  with 
their  lives.  I  am  at  present  left  in  charge  of  the  house  and 
grounds  until  affairs  are  arranged. 

The  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  generally  considered  healthy, 
but  at  times  the  weather  and  temperature  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  extreme  changes.  I  have  remarked  a  variation  of  40° 
Fahrenheit  within  twelve  hours,  and  one  day  last  summer  the 
thermometer  registered  95^  in  the  shade  and  115'  in  the  sun, 
while  next  day  there  was  a  severe  hailstorm,  the  stones  being 
of  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  also  subject  to  long  and  severe 
droughts,  sometimes  extending  over  five  or  six  months,  during 
which  times  breeders  have  often  to  drive  their  flocks  and 
herds  for  leagues  into  the  Indian  territories  iu  search  of 
pasture  and  water ;  while  in  other  years  wet  seasons  set  in 
and  the  pasture  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  falls  down  and 
rots  the  roots  of  the  parent  plants.  But  we  must  consider 
these  as  exceptional  years.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  country  is 
well  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  farming,  the  produce  of 
which  is  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  hides,  wool,  and 
grease  being  the  only  exports. 

Agriculture  has  been  tried  in  several  provinces,  but  as  yet 
with  little  success,  except  within  a  few  leagues  round  Buenos 
Ayres  and  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fi.  The  greatest  enemies 
to  agriculturists  are  the  locusts,  which  come  iu  such  swarms 
as  to  strip  a  farm  bare  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  province  of 
Mendoza  wine  has  been  produced  with  tolerable  success.  The 
resources  of  this  country  are  unlimited  if  there  were  only 
capital  and  energy  to  work  them  out.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
fine  future  before  us  if  Government  would  only  stir  theinselves 
and  foster  immigration,  and  assist  and  protect  immigrants 
when  they  do  arrive.  It  is  the  continual  party  broils  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  parties  iu  power  which  keep  the 
country  in  such  a  wretched  backward  state.  Our  poor  neigh- 
bouring republic  Uruguay,  the  finest  agricultural  country  in 
South  America,  is  completely  ruined  from  being  in  a  continual 
civil  war.  No  private  individual  cares  to  invest  his  capital  in 
stock  when  at  any  time  marauders  may  come  and  clear  off  the 
whole. 

The  soil  here  is  composed  of  a  rich  black  vegetable  deposit 
varying  from  1  foot  to  2A  feet  deep,  and  produces  enormous 
crops.  The  market  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  supplied  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  Italian  gardeners,  who  grow  the  vegetables  under 
a  system  of  irrigation.  In  the  "  chacras,"  or  small  farms  near 
the  city,  and  along  the  railways.  Lucerne  is  grown  extensively 
for  hay,  of  which  four  splendid  crops  can  bo  had  in  one  year. 
This  year  the  small  piece  I  have  has  already  produced  two 
crops,  and  is  again  almost  ready  for  cutting.  Maize  is  also 
grown  abundantly,  but.  I  think  its  culture  might  be  extended 
greatly  with  profit,  as  it  is  a  very  bad  season  when  it  is  a 
failure.  Potatoes  produce  two  crops  a-year.  The  first  crop  is 
already  taken  up,  and  now  is  the  time  for  planting  the  second ; 
but  they  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  insect  called 
here  the  "  Bicbo  Moro,"  which  eats  the  tops  to  the  ground  in 
a  few  days.  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  time  this  will  also  be  a 
great  Wheat-producing  country,  for  as  the  ground  is  cultivated 
it  will  tend  to  shorten  the  dry  season.  What  ought  now  to  be 
done  is  to  plant  large  forests,  selecting  useful  varieties  of  trees 
for  timber  suitable  to  the  climate  ;  but  they  hold  here  the  same 
opinion  as  Pat,  who  thought  as  posterity  had  dono  nothing 
for  him  he  had  no  right  to  do  anything  for  posterity.  In  the 
upper  provinces,  where  the  ground  is  more  undulating,  tha 
country  is  fairly  wooded  ;  but  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
you  may  ride  leagues  and  leagues  and  never  meet  with  a  tree, 
except  occasionally  a  solitary  "  Omber,"  a  variety  of  Phyto- 
lacca, under  which  is  generally  pitched  a  "  puesteroa  "  ranch. 
I  intend  when  I  can  find  it  convenient  having  a  run  into  the 
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camp,  Eo  I  will  be  able  at  some  fatnre  time  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  Pampas.  I  intend  also  in  a  future  letter  giving 
yon  a  description  of  plants  most  useful  for  forming  shrubberies, 
&c.,  and  a  few  practical  notes  in  general. 

I  see  from  the  papers  you  are  having  a  very  severe  winter, 
and  also  stormy  weather  round  the  coasts.  What  a  contrast 
to  what  we  are  at  the  present  time  enjoying  here  !  On  New- 
year's  day  the  thermometer  registered  95°  in  the  shade,  and 
since  then  and  for  a  week  or  two  previous  to  new  year  the 
maximum  has  ranged  from  that  point  to  80°.  The  evenings 
are  very  agreeable,  but  while  writing  this  the  mosquitoes  are 
laying  siege  to  me  from  all  directions. 

Some  of  the  foreign  gentlemen  here  were  trying  at  one  time 
to  form  a  horticultural  society,  but  failed.  There  was  a  sort 
of  a  flower  show  held  last  autumn  in  connection  with  an  agri- 
cultural exhibition  got  up  by  the  Enral  Society,  the  first  that 
has  been  held  for  twenty  years.  I  see  another  is  advertised 
to  take  place  in  September. — Geoege  Bko\vn. 

[Similar  letters  would  be  welcomed.- — Eds.] 


THE  AURICULA  IN   YORKSHIRE.— No.  2. 

Being  anxious  to  see  other  collections  of  Auriculas  I  had 
arranged  to  go  by  Halifax  and  Rochdale,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement,  which  led  me  to 

Sheffield,  where  there  is  also  a  large  and  well-grown  col- 
lection of  Auriculas  and  other  florist  flowers.  I  was  directed 
to  Eough  Bank,  and  found  Mr.  Benjamin  Simonite  at  home. 
Mr.  Simonite  is  a  working  cutler,  and,  like  many  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  he  devotes  his 
spare  hours  to  the  culture  of  florist  flowers,  and  what  he  has 
undertaken  to  do  he  has  done  thoroughly  and  well.  The 
Auriculas  at  the  time  I  saw  them  were  arranged  in  a  small 
span-roofed  greenhouse  with  a  path  in  the  centre  and  stages 
on  each  side.  It  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  light  canvas  is 
used  to  shade  the  bloom  from  the  sun.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Horner's  plants  or  Mr.  Simonite's  were 
in  the  most  healthy  condition,  both  collections  are  admirable 
examples  of  skilful  culture.  Mr.  Simonite  has  had  many  diffi- 
culties, but  step  by  step  he  has  pressed  forward  and  overcome 
all  obstacles.  In  the  first  place  the  atmosphere  of  Sheffield 
is  loaded  with  sooty  particles  sufficiently  thick  to  obscure  the 
sun  at  noonday,  glass  and  leaves  soon  becoming  covered  with 
them.  Then  good  potting  material  is  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  altogether  when  we  hear  of  the  difficulties  we  admire  the 
man  and  wonder  at  the  result. 

The  same  sorts  are  grown  here  that  are  grown  at  Kirkby. 
Amongst  other  rare  sorts  Prince  of  Greens  was  pre-eminent, 
a  splendid  truss,  had  fifteen  pips  ;  seven  had  been  cut  out, 
leaving  eight  perfect  flowers.     Talisman  (Simonite)  is  a  noble  , 
green  edge  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  this  year,  but  the  paste 
is  Boollopy.     The  true  variety  of  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver)  is  grown  i 
at  Bough  Bank,  and  when  at  its  best  holds  a  higher  position  j 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  it.     George  Levick  CWalker)  is  a  - 
first-rate  novelty ;    it  partakes  of   the  character  of   George  I 
Lightbody  and  Charles  E.  Brown,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  I 
midway  between  the  two.     Peveril  of  the  Peak  is  another  of  ; 
Walker's  flowers,  but  this  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
Hero ;  it  is  also  a  very  fine  grey.     A  characteristic  of  Mr.  I 
Walker's   flowers  is,  that  the  pips  are  apt  to  cup,  and  not  ; 
open-out  kindly  unless  the  weather  is  warm.     Samuel  Barlow 
(Simonite),  is  a  good  new  flower  of  the  Hero  type,  but  quite 
distinct   from  that  good  old   sort.     Some  good  white-edged 
flowers  in  this  collection  not  already  noticed  are  Mrs.  Headly 
(Lightbody),  a  fine  and  distinct  flower ;  Gairn's  Model  was  also 
in  very  fine  order,   and  John  Simonite  here  had  a  narrow 
white  edge  very  pure ;   at  Mr.  Horner's  the  edge  was  much 
broader  and  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  flower.     Campbell's 
fine  crimson  self,  Lord  Lome,  was  also  very  fine  here.    It 
is  a  flower  of  which  any  raiser  may  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  Simonite  has  about  the  same  number  of  seedlings  as 
Mr.  Horner,  and  amongst  them  there  is  a  grand  offer,  better, 
indeed,  than  Mr.  Homer's  crimson.  It  is  a  deep  violet-purple 
self,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  large  and  perfectly  circular, 
they  are  also  of  good  substance ;  the  foliage  is  also  very 
attractive,  being  very  neat,  yet  large  and  of  good  substance. 

Although  Auriculas  are  weU  grown  in  the  little  garden  on 
the  bare  hillside  at  Sheffield,  and  although  I  would  not  have 
grudged  a  journey  aU  the  way  from  London  to  see  them  alone, 
this  is  not  the  only  plant  cherished  by  Mr.  Simonite.  Here 
may  be  seen  some  thousand  or  more  plants  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  grown  in  pots  and  cultivated  in  the  open  ground  i 


and  these  fine  flowers  have  a  history  of  their  own.  They  are 
nearly  all  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Simonite.  He  has  bought- 
in  nearly  all  the  new  sorts  by  other  raisers,  and  one  by  one 
they  have  had  to  give  place  to  his  own  seedlings.  He  has 
been  working  on  them  for  very  nearly  thirty  years,  crossing 
and  recrossing ;  but  before  beginning  to  work  for  colour  he 
first  aimed  at  the  formation  of  the  flower — breadth  and  smooth- 
ness of  petal  was  his  groundwork.  Number  of  petals,  which 
constitutes  fulness  of  flower,  he  does  not  desiderate ;  about 
twenty-four  petals  he  considers  sufficient.  Saoh  a  number  of 
petals  as  is  to  be  found  in  Guardsman  Carnation  and  Admira- 
tion Picotee,  in  his  estimation  tends  to  confusion  or  coarse- 
ness. With  Mr.  Simonite  the  raising  of  these  flowers  has 
been  a  labour  of  love.  He  has  very  little  leisure  time,  and  his 
work  is  very  laborious,  requiring  considerable  muscular  exer- 
tion. It  has  been  done  by  rising  early  and  sitting  up  late ;  by 
working  steadily  for  one  end  and  aim — not  by  fits  and  starts 
as  many  florists  do,  who  begin  to  look  to  their  flowers  a  month 
or  two  before  the  flowers  open,  and  who  treat  them  with  com- 
parative neglect  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  But  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  claim  attention  all  the  year  round ;  no 
sooner  is  the  flowering  period  over  than  it  is  time  to  layer  the 
grass.  When  well  rooted  the  young  plants  must  be  taken 
from  the  parent  and  repotted.  Then  comes  the  cold  damp 
days  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  frames  require  daily 
attention.  Air  must  be  admitted  judiciously,  and  watering 
carefally  attended  to.  In  spring  the  cultivator's  vigilance 
must  be  increased  to  prevent  that  dangerous  enemy  "  spot " 
from  attacking  the  most  cherished  sorts.  Then  in  March  the 
plants  must  be  placed  in  their  blooming  pots  or  planted  out. 
Green  fly  will  attack  them,  and  until  the  flowers  open  again, 
what  with  sticking,  tying,  and  other  attentions  there  is  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  But  Mr.  Simonite  finds  time  not  only  for  all 
this,  but  to  raise  thousands  of  seedlings,  and  he  has  in  this 
branch  alone  written  for  himself  a  name  in  the  history  of  this 
flower  that  shaU  not  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  and  is  more 
worthy  of  remembrance  by  the  lovers  of  the  gentle  craft  than 
the  names  of  heroes  and  statesmen.  Teimyson's  lines  recurred 
to  my  memory  at  this  time — 

"  Tmet  me,  Clara  Vera  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blae  heavens  above  09  bent 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  Ma  wife 

Smile  at  the  claitn  of  long  descent. 

However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 
The  best  flowers  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  but  those 
that  are  hold  the  highest  position.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
of  his  Carnations,  but  William  Summers  is  a  fine  red-edged 
Piootee  ;  Mary,  Ught,  and  Mrs.  Summers  heavy-edged  purples, 
are  the  best  in  the  class  ;  but  Mr.  Homer,  who  has  either  seen 
or  grown  most  of  his  flowers,  considers  that  in  all  the  classes 
he  has  improved  on  previous  fiowers,  and  not  only  so,  but  in 
some  instances  he  has  revolutionised  the  class.  In  the  Pico- 
tees he  has  the  pure  white  ground  without  spot  or  bar,  and 
the  well-defined  edge  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
wonderful  perseverance  of  the  man.  Then  he  has  large  beds 
of  the  gorgeous  Tulip,  which  likewise  requires  a  rich  soil  and 
the  careful  hand  of  the  gardener.  Its  fragUe  blossoms  must 
be  sheltered  from  sun,  wind,  and  rain  by  a  proper  tent  to 
admit  the  owner  underneath  its  ample  covering.  I  have  now 
only  to  thank  both  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Simonite  for  the  kind 
and  hearty  way  in  which  I  was  received  and  shown  their  fine 
flowers. — J.  Douglas. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
May  2iTH. 
This,  the  first  summer  show,  was  held  in  the  large  marquee, 
from  the  hollow  central  ground  of  which  the  rising  banks  of 
plants  had  an  impcslng  effect — an  effect,  however,  somewhat 
formal  by  the  preponderance  of  symmetrically-trained  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  pyramidal  Azaleas.  A  more  free  inter- 
mingling of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  fine-foliaged  plants  would  have 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition.  The  plants  were 
generally  admirable  specimens,  and  in  their  arrangement  there 
was  a  refreshing  absence  of  overcrowding,  and  the  collections 
could  be  seen  and  enjoyed  to  the  best  advantage.  Amidst  the 
mass  of  colour  a  fine  rehef  was  afforded  by  a  group  of  Acer  poly- 
morphum  in  several  varieties  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  This 
bank  was  fringed  with  Orchids  and  new  plants.  Opposite  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch's  plants  an  excellent  collection  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  the  new  Bicolor  Pelargo- 
niums and  Caladiums  being  very  conspicuous.    The  msjestio 
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Boses  from  Slough  and  Cheshunfc  were,  aa  usual,  striking  by 
their  vigour  and  perfectnesa.  In  the  front  of  these  were  six 
boxes  of  Tory  fine  cat  Eoses,  a  brilliant  group  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goninma,  and  basketa  ot  the  pure  white  Mont  Blanc  and  Moun- 
tain Maid  Variegated  Geraniums  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.    We  now  briefly  glance  at  the  classea. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Messrs.  Jackson  it  Sons,  Kingston,  were  first  with  a 
really  fine  collection,  the  same  as  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  plants  averaging  5  feet  in  diameter;  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  being  second  with  plants  in  admirable  health  and 
bloom  but  smaller  than  the  above.  The  same  exhibitors  occu- 
pied the  same  positions  for  six  plants.  In  the  corresponding 
amateurs'  class  for  ten  plants  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  a  highly  superior  collection.  Statice  pro- 
fusa  waa  5  feet  in  diameter;  Genetyllia  tnlipifera  a  perfect  globe 
of  the  same  size;  a  grand  example  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
and  other  remarkably  well-grown  specimens.  Mr.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  R.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  was  second  with 
a  good  collection,  including  a  superior  specimen  of  Erica  odora 
rosea,  a  plant  as  sweet  aa  it  is  beautiful ;  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  Wettenhall,  Esq.,  being  third  with  smaller  but  healthy 
plants.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  (nurserymen)  Messrs.  Jack- 
son &  Sons,  Kingston,  had  the  first  place  with  very  large  plants, 
the  same  which  were  successful  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  second 
honours  going  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  his  collection  including 
Azalea  Diana  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  good  Erica  tricolor 
Wilsonii.  In  the  corresponding  amatenra'  class  Mr.  Spode 
was  first  with  very  large  and  well-bloomed  plants,  including  a 
fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Chorozema  Chandlerii,  Dra- 
cophyllum  gracile,  Clerodendron  Balfonrii,  and  Erica  Caven- 
dishii ;  Mr.  Ward  being  placed  second,  his  group  including  a 
grand  Erica  tricolor  impress*,  bis  gigantic  form  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  a  good  Genetyllis,  Aphelexis,  &c. ;  Mr.  Strahan, 
gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  having 
the  third  place.  The  plants  exhibited  in  the  above  classes  were 
generally  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Orchids. — In  the  amateurs'  claES  for  six  plants  there  were  six 
competitors,  and  many  splendid  plants  were  exhibited,  the 
result  being  that  Mr.  Ward  won  the  premier  position,  Mr.  Den- 
ning being  second;  Mr.  Loveland,  gardener  to  J.  Hepburn,  Esq., 
Sidcup  Place,  Kent,  third ;  and  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  A.  Phil- 
brick,  Esq.,  fourth.  Mr.  Ward's  group  included  Cypripedium 
Stonei  with  thirty  flowers,  a  splendid  example  of  Odoutoglossum 
■vexillarium,  an  equally  superior  specimen  of  0.  Phalfenopsis, 
and  other  good  plants.  Mr.  Denning  had  Vanda  teres  Andersonii, 
distinct  and  beautiful;  DendrobinmBensoniro  profusely  bloomed, 
and  Cattleyaa  extremely  fine.  Mr.  Loveland  had  in  his  collec- 
tion Cypripedium  candatum  with  ten  blooma,  remarkable  not 
only  for  their  size  but  for  their  unnsually  rich  colour ;  and 
Mr.  Heims  had  a  noteworthy  example  of  Phalnsnopsis  Liidde- 
manuiana,  three  plants  with  twenty  brilliantly  marked  flowers, 
a  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  Sobralia  macran- 
tha,  &o.  In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  waa  first  with  a  very  rich  group.  Vanda  tricolor  in- 
signis,  Lrelia  purpurata,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  and  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum  superbum  were  remarkably  fine.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  had  the  second  place  with  a  nice 
collection. 

Roses. — For  six  plants  (nurserymen),  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  magnificent  collections. 
Edward  Morren  (Mr.  Turner's)  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  {Messrs. 
Paul's)  were  triumphs  in  Rose  culture.  The  Slough  Roses  had 
the  finest  blooms  and  foliage,  the  planta  being  rather  more 
thinly  trained  than  those  from  Cheshunt ;  hence  Mr.  Turner 
won,  Messrs.  Paul  having  the  second  place.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  Roses  the  same  day  at  Tiverton,  and 
also  supplied  planta  for  the  banquet  of  the  Drapers'  Company, 
thus  evidencing  the  resources  of  his  nursery. 

For  twenty  Roses  in  8-inch  pota  Mr.  'Turner's  plants  were 
again  more  thinly  trained,  but  the  blooms  were  magnificent, 
especially  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Etienne  Levet,  Edouard  Morren,  and 
Madame  Lacharme.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  was  also  extremely 
fine.  The  plants  had  from  eight  to  twelve  blooms  on  each, 
Messrs.  Patils'  having  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers]  on  each 
plant.  The  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  named.  For  six 
Eoses  in  pots  (open)  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  the  only  exhi- 
bitors; they  set  up  really  grand  specimens  and  had  the  first 
prize. 

Hardwooded  plants. — For  six  Azaleas  (nurserymen),  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons  had  the  first  place  with  large,  healthy,  and  well- 
bloomed  obtuse  pyramids,  4  feet  through  at  the  base  and  5  feet 
high;  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  being  second  with 
perfect  pyramids  .5  to  6  feet  in  height,  rather  thin  yet  well 
bloomed;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  third  with  smaller  plants  in 
excellent  varieties,  Jean  Verschaffelt  and  Madame  Verschaffelt 
being  very  superior.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Gold.smid,  had  obtuse  pyramids 
5  feet  high,  some  of  them  remarkably  well  bloomed.  He  had 
the  first  prize.    For  six  plants  in  12-inch  pots  Mr.  Ratty  was 


first  and  Mr.  Wheeler  second.  Twelve  Azaleas  in  12-iach  pots. 
— Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  first  for  excellently  bloomed 
standard  plants  of  the  superior  varieties  which  have  been 
previously  noticed  ;  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  being 
second,  and  Messra.  Ivery  &  Son  third,  an  extra  prize  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son.  The  Azaleas  were  numerous, 
but  were  not  of  superior  merit. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  Heaths  Messrs.  Jack- 
son &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  ;  the  plants  not  only  being 
small,  but  thin.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr. 
Ward  waa  first  with  plants  ranging  from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter; 
Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ralli,  Esq  ,  being  second  with  medium- 
sized  healthy  young  plants ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  Erioaceoas  plants  (nurserymen)  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  staged  capital  specimens  3  to  -1  feet  in  diameter,  the 
best  being  Erica  tricolor  speciosa,  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora, 

B.  tricolor  impressa,  and  E.  ventricosa  ooccinea  minor.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Mr.  Ward  was  first  with  a  good  group  of  Ericas, 
the  two  smallest  plants,  E.  profusa  and  E.  ventricosa  coccinoa 
minor,  being  the  best  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  third 
with  small  planta.  The  Heaths,  like  the  Azaleas,  were  not  as 
a  rule  superior,  and  we  pass  to  a  better  class. 

Pelargoniums. — In  the  open  class  for  nine  planta  in  8-inch 
pots  Mr.  Ward  exhibited  marvellous  specimens  i  to  6  feet  across, 
perfectly  trained  (few  sticks  being  visible),  and  splendidly 
bloomed.  He  had  the  first  place;  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  being  second  with  excellent  specimens 
but  not  quite  in  perfection  ;  Mr.  Turner  being  third  with  smaller 
but  admirably  grown  plants,  the  blooms  being  very  superior. 
The  varieties  comprised  Ruth,  Pompey,  Mabel,  Countess,  Emily, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  Leopold,  Claribel,  and  Isabella — an 
excellent  selection.  For  six  plants  (amateurs)  Mr.  Weir,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  staged  healthy  planta  with 
good  blooms,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  had  a  good  group,  in- 
cluding his  grand  example  of  Gleichenia  semi-vestita,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  prize.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Ritchie, 
gardener  to  R-  H.  Prince,  Esq  ,  Hampstead,  was  placed  first  for 
a  good  group,  including  a  splendid  plant  of  Davallia  Mooreaua 
6  to  7  feet  over,  and  a  good  Adiantum  farleyense,  &c.  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  the  second  place  for  small  yet  well-grown  spe- 
cimens. 

Six  fine-foliaged  planta  (amateurs),  Mr.  Legg  had  the  first 
place  with  a  fine  collection.  Geonoma  pnmila,  Stevensonia 
grandifolia,  Dracrena  Shepherdii,  Alocasia  Lowii,  and  Crotons 
Weismannii  and  Johannis  were  all  highly  superior.  Mr.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  was 
second  with  a  very  large  Pandanus  ntilis ;  Yucca  aloifolia  varie- 
gata,  Cycas  revoluta,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  &c.,  being  also 
of  large  dimensions  ;  Mr.  Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq., 
Waddon  House,  Croydon,  being  third  with  a  capital  collection 
comprising  Calamus  fisaus,  Rhopala  corcovadensis,  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum,  and  Crotons.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ritchie.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had 
Pandanus  Veitchii  and  Gleichenia  speluncffi,  a  large  Maranta 
Veitchii,  and  immense  Crotons,  and  secured  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  being  second  with  a  capital  Cocoa  Weddel- 
liana,  a  good  Pritchardia  pacifica,  and  a  large  Cycas  circinalis, 
ttc. ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  being  placed  third  for 
smaller  yet  not  less  healthy  plants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Agaves,  Yuccas,  and  Cycads  (open) 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  staged  an  ad- 
mirable collection  including  Zamia  Lehmanuii,  Cycas  intermedia, 

C.  Xormanbyana,  also  Agaves  geminiflora  filifera,  Ghiesbreghtii 
obscura,  Taylorii,  and  applanata — a  very  distinct  and  effective 
group. 

For  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  hardy  plants  in  pots  (open) 
Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House, 
Fulham,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received  the  first  prize  for 
an  inconspicuous  collection.  Some  excellent  miscellaneoua  col- 
lections were  exhibited,  and  extra  prizes  were  awarded.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Laing,  Legg,  and  Wheeler  had  prizes  for  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sons  for  hardy  Ferns ;  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt, for  superior  cut  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath  (or  if  he  had 
not  he  ought  to  have  had),  for  a  fine  collection  of  Pansies,  than 
which  few  collections  in  the  Exhibition  were  more  distinct  and 
effective.  Excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Robins,  gardener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  HartwoU  House,  ■ 
Aylesbury ;  also  Victory  of  Bath  Melon.  Botanical  flrst-clasa 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ley  for  Aralia  Veitchii  gracil- 
lima;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williama  for  the  same,  also  for  Photinia 
serrulata  variegata,  Araucaria  Goldieana,  and  Cycas  intermedia ; 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  .Aralia  Veitchii  gracillima,  Croton 
Macaffeanns  and  C.  Mooreanus,  Eulalia  japonica,  PhyllanthuB 
rosenm  pictum.  Rhododendron  Queen  Victoria  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  BoUea  Lalindei,  and  Cypripedium  selligerum. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Son  for  Mimuluses  and  double  Cinerarias;  to  ,Mr. 
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Smith,  Hornsey,  for  double  Pelargonium  Wouderful ;  to  Mr. 
Laing  for  Caladium  Madame  de  Devanage  and  for  Bicolor  Pelar- 
goniiims  Exquisite  and  J.  Jenner  Weir;  also  to  Mr.  Hooper, 
Bath,  for  Pansy  Jupiter;  MesBrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Rose  Magna 
Charta;  and  to  Messre.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Turner  for  Azalea  Jean 
Vervaene. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Sow  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips  for  early  autumn  use.  Select 
a  piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  two  crops,  the  next  one  to  be 
sown  in  about  three  weeks'  time.  Our  early  Turnips  are  grow- 
ing well  between  the  earliest  batch  of  spring-planted  Cauli- 
flowers, where  the  soil  is  of  the  best  in  the  garden.  The  Cauli- 
flowers from  under  hand-lights  have  been  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  and  sometimes  with  liquid  manure.  Sow  at  once  a  small 
quantity  of  Cauliflower  seed  for  an  early  autumn  crop,  and  do 
not  in  planting-out  neglect  to  give  the  plants  a  rich  deeply  culti- 
vated soil  to  grow  in ;  an  open  quarter  in  the  garden  is  prefer- 
able to  a  hot  sunny  border  at  this  season  for  Cauliflower  plants. 

If  Onions  are  forward  enough  let  some  of  the  best  of  them  be 
pricked  out ;  these,  if  taken  care  of,  often  grow  out  as  well  as 
the  plants  which  are  sown  in  drills.  Take  care  that  the  plants 
are  not  planted  deeper  than  they  were  when  taken  up,  and  again 
take  care  to  thin-out  the  remainder  before  they  grow  too  large. 
The  Onion  being  a  vigorous-rooting  plant  injury  is  likely  to  loe 
done  to  those  left  if  thinning  is  delayed  too  long. 

Asparagus  is  later  this  year  than  usual  in  coming  in,  but  is 
now  plentiful,  and  it  will  be  best  not  to  cut  it  too  closelv,  but 
leave  a  few  heads  distributed  regularly  over  the  beds.  This  will 
leave  enough  growth  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  be  an  assistance  to  next  year's  crop.  New  beds  which  have 
been  made  and  are  just  sendiug-up  young  growth  should,  if  the 
weather  keeps  dry,  be  well  supplied  with  water  and  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  to  ensure  a  good  growth  and  the  formation  of  crowns 
for  next  year. 

Plant-out  Brussels  Sprouts  at  onc9 ;  this  vegetable  can  hardly 
be  had  in  use  too  early.  Also  put  out  Snow's  Broccoli,  and  if 
ground  cannot  yet  be  spared  all  other  seedlings  coming  along 
had  better  be  pricked  out  and  be  finally  planted  out  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  The  early  sorts  of  greens  must  be  served  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  also  advisable  to  make  another  small  sow- 
ing of  all  the  late  kinds  of  greens  to  fill  up  spaces  that  are  at 
present  occupied  with  other  crops. 

Plant-out  the  smooth-leaved  sorts  of  Cabbages  for  an  autumn 
crop,  and  do  not  forget  the  little  Early  Ulm  Savoy,  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  an  amateur's  garden.  But  it  often  happens 
that  in  small  gardens  ground  cannot  be  given  up  entirely  to 
these  crops ;  in  which  case,  to  ensure  a  regular  succession  of 
vegetables,  the  plants  ought  to  be  planted  between  rows  of 
other  crops  that  do  not  grow  too  high  to  injure  their  growth  nor 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground. 

If  Parsnips  are  not  thinned-ont  they  should  be  thinned  at 
once,  leaving  the  plants  about  8  inches  apart.  Sow  more  Peas 
as  soon  as  the  previous  crop  shows  itself  above  ground;  put 
them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  do  better  than  on  the  hot  sunny  borders.  Attend  well  to 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  sow  the  last  crop  of  them.  This  being  a 
quick-growing  plant  it  requires  plenty  of  water ;  the  ground 
around  the  plants  should  also  be  mulched  with  manure.  This 
crop  when  well  managed  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  vegetables  in  the  garden. 

Earth-up  Potatoes  before  they  are  too  forward,  or  the  roots 
are  apt  to  bo  injured  by  the  operation.  Continue  to  hoe  and 
stir  the  soil  in  every  part  of  the  garden  whether  weeds  are  seen 
or  not;  hoeing  destroys  a  whole  progeny  of  them,  and  the  gar- 
den looks  the  tidier  for  it.  If  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
before  hoeing  the  ground  the  additional  labour  involved  in  de- 
stroying them  is  very  great.  There  is  much  economy  in  doing 
everything  in  time,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  ahead  of 
all  work  as  much  as  possible. — Thomas  Recobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND   WOBK  FOB 
THE  PEESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  weather  is  suificiently  favourable  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  sowing  and  transplanting.  Many  of  the  small  seed- 
lings have  been  much  injured  by  sparrows;  they  pull  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  very  often  only  to  leave  them  lying  on  the 
surface  after  crushing  the  seed  leaves  with  their  bills.  The 
only  way  to  save  the  plants  is  by  netting-over  the  beds.  Other 
enemies  are  slugs  and  earwigs.  The  slugs  get  underground 
by  day,  and  may  be  found  on  the  plants  after  9  p.m.,  or  before 
4  a.m.  Quicklime  dusted  over  them  is  speedy  destruction.  The 
earwigs  also  feed  in  the  early  morning,  they  also  cluster  to- 
gether just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  the  base  of 
the  plants.  By  removing  the  surface  soil  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  crushing  them  as  they  attempt  to  escape. 

Late  Broccoli  may  atiU  be  sown  in  the  southern  districts.  The 


latest  sown  may  stand  the  winter  better  than  that  sown  a  month 
earlier.  Nearly  all  the  Brassioa  tribe  delight  to  have  the  hoe 
worked  between  the  rows,  and  the  early  Cabbages  now  hearting 
require  to  have  the  leaves  tied  together  with  a  strip  of  matting. 
A  few  ought  to  be  done  daily,  so  that  a  succession  may  be  kept 
up.  Hill's  Incomparable  is  a  very  good  early  Cabbage  of  small 
size,  and  may  be  planted  much  closer  together  than  the  stronger- 
growing  types.  This  year,  instead  of  turning-in  like  the  Early 
York  and  Enfield,  every  plant  of  them  ran-up  for  flower. 
They  were  removed  and  small  plants  of  another  sort  put  out 
in  their  place  in  the  spring.  These  will  come  in  rseful  for 
succession.  They  have  now  been  earthed-up.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  cold  weather  the  Cauliflower  plants  from 
which  the  hand-lights  have  been  removed,  and  those  planted 
later  for  succession,  have  started  to  make  healthy  though  not 
vigorous  growth.  Celery  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground  are 
now  ready  for  planting-out  on  small  beds  of  fine  soil.  It  is  neces- 
sary after  this  to  plant  Lettuce  behind  a  north  wall  in  our  dry 
sun-scorched  district.  We  have  had  but  little  of  it  this  year  as 
yet,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  may  expect  hot  dry 
weather,  preparation  for  which  must  be  made.  After  such  a 
protracted  period  of  cold  north-east  winds  a  change  from  the 
opposite  direction  with  gentle  showers  would  work  an  amazing 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops. 
pineries. 
The  usual  routine  work  of  airing  and  damping  the  houses  is 
all  that  is  required  in  fruiting  and  succession  houses.  "We  do 
not  syringe  our  Pines  at  any  season,  but  it  is  beneficial  to  them 
to  syringe  underneath  the  plants  and  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  bed  with  tepid  water.  Atmospheric  moisture 
may  also  be  kept  up  by  filling  the  evaporating  troughs  with  guano 
water.  Where  fruit  is  ripening  this  ought  not  to  be  done  :  all 
that  is  required  is  to  damp  the  surface  of  the  beds  as  stated, 
and  damp  the  walls  and  paths  about  twice  daily.  The  snocessiou 
houses  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  and  from  85°  to 
90°  by  day.  Good  strong  suckers  put  into  6  and  7-iuch  pots  at 
once  and  started  in  a  similar  temperature,  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  say  9,j',  would  in  a  few  weeks  be  established  plants.  If  they 
were  repotted  at  once  into  their  fruiting  pots  and  still  grown-oa 
freely,  the  fruiting  pots  would  also  be  well  filled  with  roots  by 
October,  when  the  plants  could  be  rested,  and  started  into  growth 
about  the  first  week  in  January.  In  this  way  very  good  Queens 
may  be  produced  in  about  twelve  months  from  the  time  the 
suckers  were  potted.  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  is  also  an  excel- 
lent variety  and  does  well  under  similar  treatment,  but  the  fruit 
takes  a  little  longer  to  ripen. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Fuchsias  that  were  started  in  one  of  the  vineries  are  now  in 
flower,  and  will  come  in  useful  when  the  forced  flowers  are 
removed ;  indeed  some  of  them  have  already  taken  the  place 
of  other  plants.  The  improvement  in  the  Fuchsia  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  very  considerable,  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  double  flowers  being  very  good  indeed.  The  va- 
rieties with  the  more  elegant  single  drops  have  likewise 
shared  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  for  decorative  purposes 
either  in  large  or  small  houses  the  Fuchsia  is  highly  valuable. 
It  requires  liberal  treatment ;  indeed  that  recommended  for 
stage  Pelargoniums  in  a  previous  number  may  be  followed  out 
to  the  letter,  except  that  red  spider  attacks  the  Fuchsia  when 
it  is  grown  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  In  a  young  state,  or 
until  the  flowers  open,  the  plants  may  be  syringed  freely,  and 
when  this  is  done  it  is  seldom  that  red  spider  does  much  damage 
to  them. 

Stage  Pelargoniums.— The  earliest  of  them  are  now  in  fuU 
flower  and  those  for  blooming  later  are  in  bud ;  all  of  them 
require  considerable  supplies  of  water,  and  they  must  not  be 
neglected  in  this  particular  for  one  hour.  If  the  leaves  flag 
it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  oldest  will  fall  off,  and  this 
may  happen  every  time  that  the  plants  suffer.  They  always 
flower  more  freely  and  produce  better  trusses  when  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots;  a  5inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
plant  that  will  perfect  a  dozen  or  more  trusses.  Green  fly  is 
the  only  pest  of  stage  or  fancy  Pelargoniums ;  and  if  this  is 
allowed  upon  them  to  any  extent  they  will  not  flower  well. 
Fumigation  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  it. 

Balsams  are  not  so  often  seen  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  of 
the  best  sorts  are  very  useful  for  either  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory decoration.  A  packet  of  seeds  will  produce  an  abnudant 
supply,  and  they  may  either  be  allowed  to  flower  as  small  plants 
or  be  grown  into  large  specimens.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  frame 
over  a  hotbed,  and  when  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed 
the  yonng  plants  are  potted-off  singly  into  small  pots.  If  it  is 
intended  to  flower  them  as  small  plants  6-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  to  shift  them  into ;  but  large  specimens  a  yard  across 
may  be  produced  by  potting  them  on  in  rich  soil  into  12inch 
pots ;  the  flowers  must  be  pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  form  until 
the  plant  is  large  enough.  When  in  growth  Balsams  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  receive  plenty  of  light.  When  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  a  little  manure  water  will  help 
them  greatly. 
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Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  for  early  flowering  should  be 
grown-on  without  auy  check;  a  good  place  I'V  them  is  iu  a  cold 
frame  behind  a  low  north  wall;  they  are  impatient  of  mach 
sun.  Our  plants  have  beeu  pricked  out  ten  or  twelve  in  aG-inch 
pot;  they  will  soon  be  repotted  singly  in  email  pots.  The 
greenhouse  is  now  very  gay  with  Azaleas  and  the  usual  soft- 
wooded  plants.  It  is  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  at  least 
once  a-week,  to  remove  those  that  are  looking  shabby  and  to 
replace  them  with  others  coming  into  flower ;  it  is  also  well  to 
damp  the  paths  occasionally,  and  above  all  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  insect  pests. — J.  Douglas. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  &;  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester.—  Catalogue 
of  Bedding-out  Plants,  Border  Plants,  d-c. 

John  Harrison,  Rose  Nurseries,  Darlington. — ,4  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  New  Roses,  Dahlias,  Clematis,  Beddifig  Plants,  d-c. 

Ad.  PolUk,  American  Agent,  Stadt  Braunerstrasae  5,  Vienna. 
— Ilhistrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  ImplementSj  Garden  Orna- 
tncntSj  d-c. 

HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Secretaries  will  oblige  ua  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Westminster  Aquarium.    Maj  SOth  and  Slst,  July  5th  and  Gth. 

Undercliff.    May  iiUt.     Mr.  T.  H.  Clough,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester  (Grand  National).     June  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Brace  Findlay, 

Kojal  Botanic  GHrden,  Sec. 
Southampton.    June  5th,  and  Aagiiat  the  5th  and  7fch.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

89,  York  Street.  Sec. 
SauTH  Essex  (Levton?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.    E.    Cox,   'Wilmot    Boad, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
SwAFFHAM.    June  l-lth  and  15th.    Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ipswich.— June  15th,  July  6tb,  and  September  17th.     Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffries,  Hfruley  Road,  Ipswich. 
EDiNBtTRGH  ( Scottish  Paiisy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Crystal  Palace  (Roses).    June  16th  and  17th. 
Coventrt.     June  19tb.     Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3.  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Roses).     June  21at.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted.  BookstoWi  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Fabeham  and  South  Hampshire.    Jane  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2l8t  and  22nd.     Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).     June  23rd.     Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reioate  (Roses).     June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Bcrton-upon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29ih,  and  30th.     Mr.  James  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leefis,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Hereford).    Roses.    June  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bnlmer, 

CredenhiU,  See. 
Feome  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
WiSBEACH  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  C.  Parker,  Hon.  Sec. 
ToRBAY.    June  29th  and  SOth.     Mr.  W.  Fane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddonj  Tor, 

Hod.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Roses).    June  SOth.    Mr.  C.  R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham  (Roses).    July  let.    Rev.  A.  Cheales  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  '*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

1875  Index  (Amateur). — Yon  can  have  ono. 

Prize  Money  {A  Subscriber  Seve7i  Years). — Gentlemen  usually  give  all  the 
money  to  their  gardeners. 

Treatment  of  Vines  (Five-years  Subscriber). — When  you  have  more 
than  one  bunch  on  a  lateral  the  extra  bunches  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
you  can  diflcem  which  is  the  best.  If  the  bunches  are  large,  one  to  every 
alternate  lateral  will  be  enough.  Water  as  it  drains  from  cow  sheds  would 
be  too  strong.  It  may  be  diluted  with  half  water  for  Vines  and  about  four 
times  as  much  clear  water  for  plants.  Sprinkle  a  little  guano  on  tho  surface 
of  the  border,  and  water  with  clear  water  for  a  chan:^e.  Tbe  fruit  ought  to 
be  ripe  by  the  end  of  August.    We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only. 

Treatment  of  Peach  Trees  (F.  H.).— We  do  not  quite  see  what  advice 
you  want.  You  did  wrong  to  add  fresh  manure  from  the  stables.  If  the 
house  ia  not  close  enough  to  allow  of  fumigation  you  must  destroy  the  aphis 
with  soft-soapy  water  to  which  some  tobacco  liquor  has  been  added.  Why 
the  fruit  did  not  Pct  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  as  you  do  not  give  the  treatment 
at  the  time,  nor  do  you  say  if  the  house  is  heated.  U  the  treatment  was 
li^'ht  the  fruit  ought  to  have  set  well. 

Removing  Strawberry  Runners  (Miss  0,).— It  is  especially  inexpedient 
to  remove  the  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear  from  newly-ptanted  Strawberries 
growing  luxuriantly,  for  in  such  case  they  very  usually  will  produce  nothing 
but  more  suckers  and  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  leaves.  Indeed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  runners  should  never  be  removed  from  a  Strawberry  plant  until 
its  fruit  is  set,  and  even  then  only  such  as  are  not  rooted. 

Auriculas  (G.  S.).— We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Headly's  Auriculas 
were  sold  privately  or  whether  they  are  retained. 

Pansy  {J.  B.  W.  Fcrria).— It  is  very  like  one  called  Dux ;  bat  there  is  a 
legion. 


Vine  Leaves  Yfllow  (R.  A.  TV.). — Defective  root-action  is  probably  the 
cause.  Water  the  Vine  liberally  with  tepid  water  and  weak  liquid  manure 
oeoasionally. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (St.  Edmund). — One  pound  to  thirty  square  yards, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  Potato  ground  immediatoly  after  the  plants 
appear  above  ground.    It  is  well  suitt'd  to  light  soil. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea  Sowing  [Id'-m].—Sovi  at  once  and  again  at  the  end 
of  the  mouth  iu  trenches  prepared  as  for  growing  Celery. 

Making  a  Hothed  of  Tan  (St.  Edmunds). — The  faggots  at  tha  bottom 
of  the  bed  are  quite  unnecessary,  though  if  the  site  be  a  wet  one  a  layer  of 
them  would  prevent  the  tan  from  being  soaked  with  water  and  for  a  distance 
from  the  floor  or  ground  thereby  made  inert.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  renew 
the  tan  or  place  fresh  around  the  sides  of  the  bed;  the  tan  will  last  all  the 
summer.  You  may  advantageously  use  the  mowings  of  the  lawn  as  linings 
to  the  bed  each  time  the  lawn  is  mown.  The  soil  taken  from  hedgerows  will 
answer,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  laid  up  iu  a  ridge-liko  heap 
since  autumn. 

Wood  Ashes  (Luduvicus). — They  will  not  make  a  good  compost  for  plants, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  greater  proportion  than  one-six^Ji  of  the  com- 
post, and  in  that  case  only  for  softwooded  plants.  They  will  be  valuable  ia 
the  kitchen  garden,  especially  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c. 

Creepers  for  Rustic  Stumps  (Lkm). — We  should  clothe  them  with 
Clematis  and  Ivy,  of  both  which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  of  the  Ivies 
many  fine  variegated  forms.  The  Clematis  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  Ivies  give  an  evergreen  mantle  in  winter,  being  no  worse  for  the 
Clematis  rambling  over  it,  but  the  better  for  tbe  grateful  shade.  Honey- 
suckles are  very  suitable  for  such  work  here  and  there,  with  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  giving  its  golden  tubes  in  midwinter.  We  should  also  have  plants  of 
Berberis  Datwinii,  Cotoneastor  microphylli,  and  Foraythia  suspensa,  Ligns- 
trum  japonica  planted  at  the  base,  adding  in  summer  flowering  climbers,  as 
Coba^a  scandens,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  tj  remain  permanently,  with  Caly- 
Btegia  fli:ire-pleno  aud  Convolvulus  sepium  roseus,  both  permanent;  Trop;e- 
olum  speciosum,  T.  canariense,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Lophospermum 
scandens,  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathjrus  grandifiorus),  and  L,  latifolius,  not 
forgetting  climbing  Roses  of  the  Ayrshire  class. 

Heating  Surface  to  Excldee  Frost  (C.  E.).—Your  tank  of  83  super- 
ficially heated  surface  will  not  be  sufficient  in  an  unasaally  severe  winter  to 
exclude  frost  from  900  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  air.  Forty-live  feet  of  heated 
surface  will  be  necessary,  though  in  an  ordinary  winttT  you  may  by  having 
the  surface  at  a  great  heat  keep  out  frost.    Better  have  more  heated  surface. 

Ten-week  Stocks  Damping-off  (An  Amateur). — It  is  a  consequence  of 
the  plants  being  too  thick,  the  soil  too  wet  at  the  surface,  aud  the  seedlings 
not  having  eufiicient  air.  Admit  air  more  freely,  and  prick  off  in  pans  an 
inch  to  1+  inch  apart,  shading  from  bright  sun  until  established. 

Exhibiting  Greenhouse  Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants  in  August 
(Amateur). — Foliage  :  Draciena  australis,  Yucca  aloifojia  variegata,  Lomatia 
elegant isaima,  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  or  Abutilon  Sellowianum  mar- 
moratum.  Flowering:  Cassia  corymbosa,  Crowea  ealigna  major,  Erythrina 
profusa,  Kalosanthes  coccinea  superba,  ■'Lapageria  rosea,  Lcschenaultia  Bax- 
ter! major,  Nerium  rubrum  plenum,  'Plumbago  capensis,  --Swainsonia  Fer- 
randi,  and  Witsenia  coryrabosa.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  require 
trellipes,  and  a  few  more  plants  are  named  than  you  require  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  have  the  better  chance  of  the  required  number  in  bloom  at 
the  time  wanted. 

Azaleas  from  Cuttings  (C  E.  P.).— They  are  readily  propagated  by  this 
method— the  top  of  the  shoots  being  taken  when  a  little  firm  at  the  base,  but 
not  bard,  inserting  two-thirds  the  lengths  of  the  cuttings  in  pots  well 
drained,  tilled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  sandy  peat,  and  to  the  rim 
with  silver  sand,  keeping  moist,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  shaded  from  sun, 
and  in  gentle  heat  until  rooted,  then  gradually  harden  off. 

Cucumbers  not  Swelling  (C.  A  ). — We  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
fruit  not  swelling,  as  you  say  the  heat  is  good  both  at  top  and  bottom,  but 
we  think  it  arises  from  the  hoase  being  kept  too  cold  and  close.  A  little 
more  heat,  especially  bottom  heat,  would,  no  doubt,  with  Ireer  air-giviiigt 
afford  a  remedy. 

Vine  Culture  (Shcfield). — We  do  not  remember  your  letter.  If  yon 
require  full  directions  for  Vine-culture  buy  our  *'Vine  Manual."  You  can 
have  it  free  by  post  if  you  enclose  thirty-two  postage  stamps  with  your 
address. 

Alpine  Stravtberries  (J.  E.  L.).— They  are  usually  raised  from  seed. 
We  cannot  tell  where  you  can  obtain  seed. 

Peaches  Failing  to  Swell  (M.  R.  C.  S.). — In  the  first  place  we  think 
the  flowers  have  been  imperfectly  fertilised,  and  iu  the  second  place  that  the 
trees  are  unhealthy.  Are  they  not  mildewed?  If  so,  dust  the  affected  parts 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  II  the  trees  are  weakly,  which  we  suspect,  apply  a 
dressing  of  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  watering  copiously.  Ventilate 
freely  yet  judiciously,  not  entirely  closiug  the  house  at  night,  and  with  this 
course  of  treatment  your  tieea  will  probably  be  brought  into  a  better  state, 
and  you  wUI  not  have  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  of  which  you  complain. 

Destroying  Millipedes  (A  Dublin  Subscriber). — The  "  worm  "  is  one  of 
the  snake  millipfdes  which  are  often  very  abundant  in  old  garden  soils  or 
those  from  long  cropping  containing  much  decaying  matter.  The  best  thing 
to  use  against  such  vermin  is  gas  lime,  applying  at  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  crop  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  per  square  rod  (30^  square  yards),  it  will 
drive  them  away.  Lime  is  also  a  first-class  application,  applying  it  in  March 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  rod,  and  pointing  it  in,  using  it  in  its  fresh- 
slacked  state.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  good  against  such  things;  yon  may 
apply  it  now  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  rod.  Soapsuds,  from  the  amount  of  soda 
usually  held  in  solution,  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  pests,  and  yet  you  will 
need  to  use  the  soapy  fluid  with  care,  as  an  overdose  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Red  Spider  in  Dung  Beds  (An  Amateur).— You  have  the  red  spider 
from  keeping  the  air  too  hot  and  dry.  Sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  sUutting-up  close,  and  shade  with  mats  if  the 
sun  be  powerful.  Remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves,  and  by  keeping  the  air 
moister  you  will  have  little  red  spider. 

Green  Fly  on  Calceolarias  (Wcjh).— Wc  presume  they  are  herbaceous 
kinds ;  if  so,  fumigate  with  tobacco,  which  la  the  best  of  all  means  of  destroy- 
ing these  pests. 

Fly  on  Gooseberry  Tree  (J.  S.). — The  fragments  we  received  seem  to 
be  parts  of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfiy,  Nematas  Bibesii,  which  is  the  parent  of 
the  small  green  caterpillars. 
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Names  of  Plants  (Miss  0.). — Veronica  Berpyllifolia.  (Constant  Efader). 
AmelaDchier  canadensis.  (C  IF.). — Pellaga  flexuosa,  Adiantam  tenenun. 
(O.  B.).— Aeperala  odorata,  Sweet-scented  WoodrooJ.  (J.  P.).— We  cannot 
name  Iiom  leaves  only. 

POULTEY,    BEE,    ANH    PIGEON    OHEONIOLE. 


BOOTED    BANTAMS. 

BY   REGINALD   S.  S.  WOODGATE. 

We  have  seen  at  exhibitiona  and  other  places  White,  Black, 
and  Mottled  Booted  Bantams,  bat  we  have  never  seen  any  of 
the  two  latter  colours  to  equal  good  specimens  of  the  White 
variety.  They  are  a  very  old-fashioned  breed,  and  specimena 
are  often  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  villages,  where  the  stock 
has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  until  it  has  lost  many  of  its  chief 
characteristics,  but  still  unmistakeable  proofs  of  the  real  Booted 
Bantam  remain.  It  is  the  Mottled  or  Speckled  variety  which  is 
generally  so  found,  and  we  often  fancy  that  many  of  them  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  cross  with  a  White  or  some  other 
Bantam,  for  the  leg-feathering  is  generally  the  last  thing  to 
breed  out,  and  so  has  remained  to  stamp  the  descendants  with 
boota  and  leg-feathering.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Speckled 
variety  haa  been  imported  with  very  tolerably  good  show  points, 
aa  have  the  Whites,  but  we  think  they  are  really  very  old 
English  customers,  and  were  the  British  Bantam  long  before 
Sebrights,  or  Game,  or  Black  Rose-combed  Bantams  were 
known.  When  classes  are  given  for  them  they  generally  muster 
very  fairly  well ;  and  with  a  little  more  trouble  to  circulate  the 
Bchedules  which  contain  such  classes  among  the  fanciers  and 
admirers  of  the  breed,  we  think  many  more  entries  would  be 
found,  for  aa  a  rule  they  are  more  to  be  looked  for  aa  lawn  pets 
in  country  homea  than  in  the  exhibitors'  pena.  It  is  but  sorry 
work  to  enter  them  in  a  Bantam  class  at  a  general  exhibition ; 
for  Pekins  or  Sebrights  often,  just  because  they  are  Pekina  or 
Sebrights,  irrespective  of  merits,  sweep  away  everything.  We 
often  really  wonder  Bantam  exhibitors  do  not  protest  against 
those  ever-winning  Sebrights  always  taking  the  prizes.  It  does 
not  matter  whose  they  are  or  where  they  come  from,  or  if  there 
is  only  one  pen  in  the  class,  but  a  commonly  decent  pair  will 
walk  off  with  first  prize  or  cnp ;  and  let  a  pair  of  Booteds  be 
absolutely  perfect  they  generally  find  one  of  those  "  highly  com- 
mended" cards  at  most  as  their  reward.  We  could  name  one 
judge  in  Lancashire  who  is  kindest  with  them,  and  acts  the 
most  fairly  of  all  judges  we  know  towards  them,  while  we  can 
name  a  southern  one  who  confesses  he  has  no  partiality  for  the 
breed. 

They  certainly  make  most  amusing  pets  and  look  extremely 
pretty  on  lawns,  and  from  the  immense  amount  of  leg-feather- 
ing they  rarely  do  much  injury  in  the  garden.  They  have 
interesting  little  ways  and  can  be  taught  easily  to  jump  up  to 
the  windows  to  be  fed,  couBequently  they  make  great  pets  for 
children ;  and  we  know  of  two  or  three  little  nursery  establish- 
ments whose  live  stock  are  Booted  Bantams,  for  they  soon  get 
SO  tame  and  feed  from  the  children's  hands. 

For  exhibition  the  Whites  should  be  as  pure  in  colour  as 
possible,  and  the  Blacks  as  deep  in  colour  and  glossy  in  plumage 
aa  can  be  obtained,  both  of  which  latter  points  are  difficult  to 
get,  for  the  Blacks  are  in  the  habit  frequently  of  coming  quite 
rusty  coloured.  The  markings  of  the  speckled  or  mottled  are 
a  matter  of  taste,  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  Houdan.  We  have 
Been  them  with  a  deep  chocolate  ground  and  white  spangles, 
which  made  a  pretty  contrast.  They  should  have  upright  single 
combs  in  our  opinion ;  and  though  sometimes  we  come  across 
the  double  combs,  still  we  think  by  them  the  breed  loses  much 
of  its  character,  and  often  are  inclined  to  think  they  result  from 
a  cross  at  some  time  or  other  with  a  Rose-combed  White,  for 
we  can  find  no  record  of  the  old  English  Booted  Bantam  being 
roflo-combed,  though  we  hear  from  many  places,  especially  in 
the  east  of  England,  of  a  single-combed  variety  having  existed 
there  for  very  many  years.  They  should  bo  as  small  as  possible; 
but  we  are  afraid  there  is  a  tendency  to  breeding  them  too 
large.  We  have  tried  in-and-in  breeding,  but  find  we  get  them 
no  smaller — in  fact,  if  anything,  rather  larger.  They  should  be 
compact  in  shape  and  not  squirrel-tailed,  which  generally  shows 
a  cross  with  the  Japaneae  for  the  sake  of  the  comb  in  the  first 
instance.  We  conclude  they  should  be  heavily  leg-feathered 
and  booted,  and  have  long  hocks  touching  the  ground.  We 
like  them  short  on  the  leg,  but  not  too  short  so  as  to  look  like 
Dumpies.  The  White  variety  requires  to  be  shown  very  clean 
and  pure  in  colour  for  any  hope  of  success.  In  mating  them 
for  breeding  choose  the  best-coloured  specimens  and  heaviest 
feathered.  If  not  wanted  for  the  chicken  shows  we  should  re- 
commend the  chickens  being  hatched  in  June,  as  more  likely  to 
keep  them  small.  The  older  a  bird  gets  the  heavier  does  the 
leg  and  foot-feathering  come,  and  so  we  generally  prefer  not  to 
exhibit  them  until  after  their  first  moult.  The  White  cocks 
are  much  inclined  to  turn  yellow  from  the  sun,  as  all  white 
poultry  do ;  but  if  kept  in  the  shade  they  will,  if  of  a  good  strain, 
remain  white  through  the  whole  summer. 


The  chickens  are  hardy,  but  being  so  very  small  when  hatched 
require  a  gentle  mother.  They  make  good  sitters  and  nurses 
themselves,  but  their  long  hocks  and  feet-feathering  make  them 
liable  to  roll  the  eggs  from  their  nests  when  leaving  them  to 
feed.  The  chickens  are  hatched  as  white  aa  the  driven  snow, 
and  afford  a  peculiar  contrast  to  Silkies,  which  so  often  hatch  a 
deep  buff  and  feather  so  very  white.  The  eggs  range  in  colour 
from  pale  buff  to  a  delicate  cream  colour,  and  often  are  quite 
white.    They  are  certainly  large  for  the  size  of  the  birds. 

Booted  Bantams  seem  to  bear  confinement  well,  and  a  few 
feet  of  smooth  lawn  would  be  much  better  for  them  than  a 
larger  and  rougher  run,  for  on  long  grass  or  rough  soil  they  very 
frequently  break  off  the  long  feet  feathers,  and  wear  their  hocks 
down  by  the  friction.  For  town  Bantams,  where  something 
quaint  ia  appreciated,  we  strongly  recommend  Black  Booted  if 
they  can  be  procured  good,  and  there  ia  no  reason  then  why 
the  amateur  with  the  smallest  back  garden  in  the  smokiest 
town  should  not  come  to  the  front  in  the  exhibition  ranks. 
The  Whites  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well,  but  they 
would  require  washing  for  exhibition ;  and  although  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  possible  to  wash  a  bird,  many  will  not  believe  it, 
and  if  they  did  would  not  care  for  the  trouble,  which  is  certainly 
considerable.  We  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read 
this  Journal  and  yet  do  not  see  the  Crystal  Palace  schedule, 
that  that  Society  gives  a  class  for  the  White  Booted  variety. 


A  NATIONAL  POULTRY   CLUB. 

I.N  your  issue  of  Thursday  last  I  find  your  reply  to  my  question 
as  to  your  ideas  of  a  national  poultry  club.  I  can  now  see  quite 
clearly  the  force  of  your  reasoiaing,  but  I  think  you  give  too 
much  weight  to  the  effect  of  these  poultry  clubs.  Tou  say, 
"  We  think  that  he  would  never  attain  his  objects  unless  he  had 
his  branch  club;"  but  I  think  all  must  acknowledge  that,  con- 
sidering the  time  Leghorns  have  been  exhibited  in  England, 
they  have  come  wonderfully  forward  without  the  aid  of  a  club 
(for  which  Brown  Leghorn  fanciers  must  thank  Mr.  Kitchin), 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  could  eventually  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  definite  standard  and  classes  at  most  shows,  but  it 
would  certainly  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  time,  more  trouble, 
and  more  expense  than  it  will  now  do.  I  personally  am  quite 
willing  to  go  in  for  a  national  club  formed  in  the  way  you  pro- 
pose, or,  in  fact,  for  a  national  club  formed  in  any  way  so  long 
as  it  will  do  its  work  satisfactorily ;  but  I  see  diiSculties  in  the 
way  of  your  scheme,  although  they  might  soon  disappear  if  the 
club  was  really  started.  My  idea  of  a  national  poultry  club  ia 
one  with  branches  or  auxiliaries  in  every  town  or  district ;  these 
branches  to  have  control  of  the  show  for  that  town  or  district, 
and  to  look  after  its  immediate  interest.  For  instance,  we 
might  have  a  branch  for  South  Northumberland  and  North 
Durham,  with  head-quarters  in  Newcastle,  and  our  show  might 
in  rotation  visit  all  the  towns  in  the  district,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  fanciers  in  the  district  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
any  loss  arising.  E  very  district  might  do  the  same,  and  although 
it  would  mean  the  extinction  of  one-half,  if  not  two  thirds,  of 
the  present  shows,  that  would  be  no  evil,  but  good.  We  should 
then  have  fewer  complaints  of  defaulting  shows,  for  the  public 
would  support  those  chiefly  which  were  connected  with  the 
national  club.  A  subscription  of  is.  6d.  or  5s.  per  annum  would 
draw  a  host  of  members,  doing  away  with  any  need  of  donations, 
which  now  give  no  control  over  the  way  the  money  is  spent  or 
mis-spent.  Each  member  of  the  branches  would  be  a  member 
of  the  central  club,  and  delegates  would  be  appointed  to  represent 
branches  at  the  club  meetings.  So  that  the  individual  varieties 
might  not  be  neglected,  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  national  club  to  look  after  each  variety,  and  that 
would  attain  the  object  you  seek.  This,  then,  is  a  rough  sketch 
of  what  I  think  would  work  well  and  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
poultry  world  generally ;  and  although  it  would  probably  at 
first  tread  upon  some  people's  corns,  yet  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  general  good  all  difficulties  would  disappear.  As  I  said 
before,  I  am  willing  to  join  any  real  national  club.  I  hope  some 
of  our  leading  fanciers  will  take  the  matter  up,  and  then  the 
thing  will  aucceed ;  but  if  it  haa  to  be  started  by  the  small  fry — 
well,  it  wo'n't  be  started. — Edwabd  Brown,  24,  Oloucester  Boad, 
Neiocastle-on-Tyne. 

RUGBY  SHOW  OF  PIGEONS,  &c. 

This  was  held  at  the  Workmen's  Club,  Castle  Street,  Rugby, 
on  the  17th  and  ISth  inst.,  when  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded  ; — 

PleEONS.-PooTEEB.-Cocfc  or  Hen.— 1,  S.  BaVer.  2  and  8,  W.  Nottage. 
CiKRlsas-Cock  or  Hen.-\  and  2.  H.  \rardley.  3,  T.  Wheeler.  Biebs.-CmS 
ori/en.— land  2.  H.  Yardlcy.  3,  Capt.  Troancer.  Titmblebs.— Lon{l-/acf<(.— 
Cock  or  Sen.-l,  A.  McKenzie.  2,  K.  Woods.  3,  F.  W.  Jennings.  Owls.— 
Enalish.—Cock  or  Hen.—i.  Extra,  and  2.  J.  Barnes.  3.  R.  Woods.  Tdrbits.— 
(.■oct  or  Ht-n.-l  and  3,  R.  Woods,  -i.  J.  W.  Smith,  uhc.  H.  Yardley.  Jacobins. 
-Cock  or  Hen.—>,  H.  Yardley.  3  ,-ind  S,  W.  NoltaRe.  Deaooons.- Coc*  or 
hm.—\  and  2.  E.  Woods  3.  A.  McKenzie.  vhc.  F.  W.  Jennings,  antweeps. 
-ShorUaccd.-Cock  or  Uen.-l  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  8,  J.  Mantell.  Homing.— 
Cock  or  Uen.-l  and  3,  H.  W.  Crosse.  2.  T.  Wheeler.  Anit  otbee  \  AElEir.- 
Cock  or  i/en.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   2,  II.  W.  Webb  (fnllbacU).    3,  W.  Nottage.    vhc 
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B.  Robinson  (Ice),  F.  P.BuUoy  (Priest).  Sellisg  Class.— rnirs.-l  anij  3,  W. 
NottaRe  (Curriore).    2.  J.  Biirnea. 

C.\UE  BIRDS.— CAN4EIE8— Clear  Aroriric/i.— 1.  W.  Smith.  2,  L.  R.  Carie- 
ton.  8,  H.  riioJii-ns.  Any  other  rnrietii.-l  imd  ■3,  Vf.  »milb.  2,  H.  Diokeua. 
Mn.BS.-I  and-2.  a.  E.  Russell.  3,  S.  Cook.  Bkitish  BiRDs.-l.  W.  Smith.  2, 
G.  E.  Ilu39ell.  3.  C.  E.  Foxon.  PARnoTS,  ur  any  Vaiuetv  cf  Foreign  Bird. 
—1,  J.  A.  Burrs  (King  Parrot).  2,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Salmon  (Uroy  Panot).  3,  Mrs.  J. 
Alcott  (Bii(l[,'eri«ar).  «    „    , 

RABBITS.-Lop-EAB.— Bi«&  or  Doe  —1,  C.  E.  Thompson.  2,  R.  Ma.lKwick. 
8,  J.A.  Barrs.  Angora. -BucJ:  or  Z)oe.—l  and  Extra,  R.  Mndgrwiok.  2,  Foster 
and  Robinson.  3,  H.  E.  Gilbert.  Dutcb.— Buck  or  Doe.—l  and  3,  I'oster  and 
Kobinson.  2,  W.B.  Robinson,  t'/ic,  Foster  &  Chambers.  J.  Owen.  Hiualavan. 
—Buck  or  D,u:—1  and  Extra,  W.  Hev.  2  and  3,  H.  E.  Gilbert,  vlic,  R.  W. 
Cottam,  W.  Hey.  Silveb-Grev.— Buck  or  Doc.-l,  H.  E.  Gilbert.  2.  B.  Rubin- 
eon,  i,  T.  Golightly.  vUc,  E.  Snell,  H.  E.  Gilbert.  Any  other  Variety.— 
Buck  or  Doe.—\,  H.  Barham  (BeJsian  Hare).  2,  Foster  &  Robinson  (Uelcian 
Hare)  S,  Q.  Viner  (BelBian  Harel.  Seleino  Ceabb.— BucA;  or  Doe.—l  and  3, 
Foster  &  Robinson  (Dutch).    2,  Foster  it  Chambers. 

CATS.— Short  HAIRED.— .Vijlc  or  Female.— I  and  Cup.  T.  N.  Gilbert.  2,  E. 
Baxter.  S,  E.  Burton.  Belonaimi  to  Workina  Men— Male  or  Female.— 1,  A. 
MussoD.  a.  R.  P.  CuUia.  3.  T.  Cure.  Long-haiubd.- iUaie  or  Female.— 1  and 
Collar,  T.Weifrhtman.    2,  T.Hill.    3,  Miss  Jevons. 

Jddge. — Mr.  E.  HuUon,  Colambarian  House,  Padsey,  Leeds. 


THE  PRICES  OF  CANARY  BIRDS  AND  CANARY 
EGGS  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

From  the  translated  edition  of  Mr.  Hervieux's  "  Treatise  on 
Canary  Birds  "  I  quote  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  many  fanciers  who  have  realised  very  high  sums 
for  their  birds.  It  is  evident  that  our  Parisian  neighbours  in 
olden  times  must  have  estimated  their  pets  at  afar  greater  value 
than  our  English  fanciers  do  at  the  present  period,  although  to 
my  own  knowledge  many  Canaries  and  Mules  have  been  sold  for 
£5  each,  some  as  high  as  £10,  and  in  two  or  three  exceptional 
instances  even  as  high  a  price  as  A'20  has  been  given.  But 
respecting  "  Mules,"  Mr.  Hervieux  appears  not  to  have  used  the 
term,  preferring  the  word  "  mongrel,"  by  which  he  designates 
all  cross-bred  birds.  The  translated  edition  is  dated  1718,  and  it 
speaks  of  the  "  common  prices  Canary  birds  are  now  sold  for  at 
Paris."  Another  interesting  peculiarity  attached  to  the  work 
is  the  names  by  which  the  birds  were  then  styled,  and  which 
I  may  remark  npon  in  some  future  chapter. 

"  There  are  very  many  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in 
this  city  who  do  not  yet  keep  Canary  birds,  and  yet  would  be 
willing  to  have  one  or  two  to  divert  them  after  their  usual  affairs 
are  over  with  their  sweet  notes  ;  but  most  of  those  persons  still 
remembering  the  price  that  Canary  birds  bore  ten  years  ago, 
without  inquiring  what  they  are  now  worth,  believe  it  is  still  the 
same.  Thus  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  oovetousnese  of  others 
are  the  cause  that  many  go  no  farther  than  to  wish  for  Canary 
iDirds  without  attempting  to  buy  them.  My  design  is  to  unde- 
ceive those  people  by  writing  this  chapter  for  their  sakes, 
wherein  I  wiU  set  down  the  common  prices  Canary  birds  now 
bear.  To  observe  some  order  I  will  begin  with  the  prices  of  the 
most  common  Canary  birds,  and  conclude  with  those  that  are 
by  curious  persons  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  and  dearest. 

"  A  common  grey  Canary  bird,  3  livres  10  sols. 

"  A  rough-footed  or  white-tailed  Canary  bird,  5 livres. 

"  An  ash  Canary  bird,  rough-footed  or  white-tailed,  £5  10s. 

"A  common  yellow  Canary  bird,  £i. 

"  A  yellow  Canary  bird,  rough-footed  or  with  a  white  tail,  £6. 

"A  common  mottled  Canary  bird,  £1. 

"  A  mottled  Canary  bird  of  the  copple-crown  breed,  £5  10s. 

"A  common  buff  colour  Canary  bird,  £4. 

"A  buff  colour  Canary  bird  with  a  cast  of  gold  colour,  .£5  10s. 

"A  common  copple  crown  Canary  bird,  £6. 

"A  Canary  bird  with  an  ash-colour  copple-crown,  £7. 

"  A  Canary  bird  with  a  black  copple-crown,  £10. 

"  A  Canary  bird  with  a  regular  black  copple-crown,  ,£20. 

"A  common  lemon-colour  Canary  bird,  £15. 

"A  lemon-colour  Canary  bird  with  a  black  regular  copple- 
crown,  £25. 

"  All  white  Canary  birds  with  red  eyes  are  of  so  little  value, 
at  this  time  especially,  when  there  is  plenty  of  others,  that  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  speak  of  them  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  beauty,  the  finest  of  them  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  £4. 

"  The  price  of  Canary  birds  here  set  down  may  vary  upon  two 
several  occasions.  The  first  is  when  those  same  birds  are 
bought  some  days  after  they  are  hatched,  as  many  do,  to  breed 
them  up  by  hand ;  then  at  least  the  third  part  of  the  price  is  to 
be  abated  in  every  sort  of  what  is  here  set  down.  For  instance, 
a  Canary  bird  that  costs  15  livres  when  he  can  feed  himself,  ia 
worth  but  10  livres  if  taken  when  he  is  but  ten  or  twelve  days 
old.  The  price  in  like  manner  advances  one-third  beyond  what 
has  been  set  down  when  a  Canary  bird  is  bought  after  he  is 
passed  all  the  danger  of  his  first  moulting  as  in  March.  So  a 
Canary  bird  of  15  livres  price  in  October  will  cost  20  livres  in 
March  the  next  year,  and  the  like  of  all  others." 

The  selling  of  young  birds  just  hatched,  and  also  eggs  prior  to 
being  sat  upon,  appears  to  have  been  much  encouraged  in  Paris 
at  one  time,  and  more  so  before  Mr.  Hervieux  wrote  his  treatise. 
In  some  oases  I  have  known  this  to  be  done  in  England,  and  it 
has  somewhat  baffled  the  endeavours  of  those  members  who 


encouraged  close  shows  to  prevent  the  purchasing  of  young 
birds'  eggs,  and  carry  into  full  effect  the  laws  of  their  society, 
which  have  stated  "  that  no  egg  or  eggs,  or  bird  or  burds,  shall  be 
taken  in  or  sent  out,  or  sold  and  exchanged,"  under  certain 
penalties.  So  far  all-England  shows  are  worthy  of  more  en- 
couragement as  possessing  the  better  means  of  protection  to 
honest  exhibitors.    Mr.  Hervieux  further  says  : — 

"  We  frequently  see  curious  persons  who  are  well  to  pass  in 
the  world,  and  make  nothing  of  giving  300  or  400  livres  for  a 
couple  of  Canary  birds  tbey  fancy.  I  will  not  be  particular  as 
to  the  price  of  mongrel  Canary  birds.  Some  of  them  are  not 
worth  so  mnch  as  the  natural  Canary  birds  ;  but  there  are  also 
others  whom  Nature  has  formed  so  beautiful  and  regular  as  if 
they  had  been  drawn  with  a  pencil.  The  price  of  these  is  con- 
siderable, and  such  being  very  rare,  he  who  has  them  often 
meets  with  curious  persons  who  give  him  whatsoever  he  aska 
for  them ;  as  for  instance,  three  little  mongrel  Canary  birds 
[Mules]  were  some  time  since  sold  here  to  a  curious  stranger 
for  500  livres. 

"  Nor  will  I  spend  time  upon  the  value  of  Canary  birds'  eggs, 
because  the  selling  of  them  begins  to  grow  out  of  date.  .  .  . 
Those  who  first  began  to  breed  Canary  birds  in  this  city  made 
what  they  would  of  them,  for  they  sold  the  very  eggs  at  consider- 
able rates.  Some  of  them  have  been  bought  for  10  crowns  a-pieco. 
and  very  often  they  were  addled  or  the  little  ones  dead  in  the 
shell." 

The  practice  of  selling  eggs  or  young  hatched  birds  appears 
to  have  been  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Hervieux,  for  the  reasons 
that  purchasers  might  become  possessed  of  useless  and  unfertile 
eggs,  or  young  hatched  birds  not  of  the  same  blood  as  the  pair 
they  might  be  partly  reared  by ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  buying  eggs  from  a  breeder  who,  through  ignorance, 
may  have  coupled  two  hens  together.  After  the  detailing  of 
certain  impositions  carried  on  by  some,  the  writer  states :  "  I 
have  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  hereof  for  two 
reasons ;  First,  to  discourage  several  curious  persons  who  are 
not  well  versed  in  this  affair  from  buying  eggs  after  this  manner 
at  random,  their  money  being  for  the  most  part  thrown  away, 
because  there  are  everywhere  people  ready  to  impose  upon 
their  credulity,  and  to  treat  them  as  has  been  observed  above; 
and  they  being  thus  forewarned  will  be  the  more  npon  their 
guard,  being  first  convinced  of  the  probity  of  those  from  whom 
they  would  buy  their  eggs,  and  consequently  will  not  grow 
weary  of  the  innocent  diversion  of  Canary  birds  when  they  see 
all  they  undertake  succeed.  Secondly,  because  curious  persons 
being  thus  warned  not  to  buy  Canary  birds'  eggs  of  all  persons 
without  distinction,  they  will  avoid  being  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  fault  committed  by  those  who  burden  their  own  consciences 
by  wronging  others." — Geo.  J.  B.uinesby. 


SYSTEMS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Bees  are  excellent  servants  under  fair  play  and  fair  weather. 
They  cannot  well  serve  us  without  fair  weather,  but  with  it  they 
will  do  all  they  can  do,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  to  fill  their 
houses  with  honey  under  any  system  of  management.  The 
bee-keepers  of  this  country  are  not  often  favoured,  like  those 
of  other  countries,  with  cloudless  skies  and  a  continuance  of 
warm  melting  weather. 

At  the  present  time  a  gentleman  from  the  backwoods  of  On- 
tario, seventy-five  miles  from  Toronto,  is  staying  with  us.  He 
is  a  bee-keeper  in  a  small  way,  and  is  seeking  information  with 
a  view  to  become  a  more  extensive  bee-farmer.  According  to 
his  accounts  bees  gather  honey  very  fast  with  him,  and  which 
realises  about  8d.  per  pound,  and  honeycomb  in  5-lb.  boxes 
about  Wd.  per  lb.  The  winters  there  are  long  and  severe,  but 
the  summers  are  warm  and  genial,  causing  the  flowers  to  yield 
honey  in  great  abundance.  Bee-keeping  there  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  European  continent  is  more  certain  than  it  is  in 
our  colder  and  changeable  climate,  and  capable  of  greater 
development.  British  bee-farmers  have  the  advantage  of 
higher  prices  and  milder  winters.  In  Canada  there  is  an  un- 
limited extent  of  what  my  friend  terms  "  maiden  bush  "  (un- 
broken forests)  containing  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  others 
which  yield  honey.  In  our  heathery  districts  we  have  a 
•'  maiden  bush  "  rich  in  honey,  though  of  humbler  stature  than 
the  forests  of  Canada.  Beekeeping  almost  everywhere  is 
capable  of  improvement  and  development,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, affords  most  pleasure  to  those  who  understand  it  the  best, 
for  pleasure  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  perfection.  First- 
rate  painters,  gardeners,  or  farmers  are  enthusiasts,  and  have 
withiu  them  a  well-spring  of  satisfaction.  All  bee-keepers 
should  have  a  system  of  management  of  some  kind,  and  be 
masters  of  it ;  and  whatever,  is  worth  doing  should  be  done 
well. 

In  a  letter  or  two  I  mean  to  notice  several  systems  of  manag- 
ing bees  with  a  view  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Mor- 
ticuliure  a  comprehensive  view  of  practical  apiarianism,  and 
every  system  is  capable  of  improvement  and  modification. 

The  ancient  mode  of  bee-keeping  in  this  country  has  been  oi 
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late  years  often  termed  "barbarona"  and  "iDhnman,"  "brim- 
stone-pit "  and  "  stifling."  It  is  still  practised  very  extensively 
by  the  cottagers  of  England  and  Ireland.  This  system  has  been 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child  throngh  all  the  ages.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  remove  ignorance  and  prejndice.  Bee-keeping  as 
practised  by  English  cottagers  has  not  been  improved,  or  even 
been  modified  from  lime  immemorial ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
battering-ram  of  "greater  success"  will  prevail  and  remove 
prejudices  of  long  standing.  The  idea  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  cause  people  to  learn  the  multiplication  table  and  go  on 
the  exchange.  The  prejudices  of  Englishmen  are  not  immove- 
able, for  the  beginnings  of  enlightened  progress  in  bee-keeping 
may  be  seen  in  many  districts. 

The  cottagers'  hives  are  very  small,  generally  very  ugly,  and 
badly  made,  and  as  badly  covered.  They  receive  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  are  but  seldom  touched — I  might  venture  to  say  never 
examined  internally.  When  fine  seasons  come  they  swarm  once, 
often  twice,  sometimes  thrice.  The  swarms  are  hived.  When 
harvest  time  arrives  the  honey  is  generally  taken  from  the 
heaviest  hives,  the  bees  of  which  are  stifled  in  the  brimstone 
pit.  In  bad  seasons  the  bees  of  the  lightest  hives  are  stifled, 
and  scarcely  aiuy  honey  is  obtained  from  them.  The  ages  of 
queens  and  combs  are  seldom  if  ever  thought  about.  Pigs  and 
hens  being  profitable  command  intelligent  attention,  but  the 
bees  live  and  die  without  attention  comparatively  speaking. 
The  cottagers'  system  is  one  of  mismanagement  and  murder — 
uninteresting  and  profitless.  The  hives  used  by  the  cottagers 
of  England  are  ridiculously  and  unprofitably  small,  and  no 
material  improvement  in  management  will  take  place  till  hives 
very  much  larger  are  introduced  and  adopted.  With  larger 
hives  their  profits  would  stimulate  attention  and  sharpen  in- 
telligence and  observation.  Their  modes  of  management  would 
soon  be  improved,  the  number  of  swarms  lessened  in  bad  seasons, 
and  the  brimstone  pit  would  disappear. — A.  Pettigkew. 


BEES   DYING. 


I  HAVE  kept  bees  for  many  years,  but  never  experienced  so 
trying  a  season  as  this  last  winter.  Eight  stocks  I  kept  through 
the  winter;  two  were  very  weak  and  died,  but  not  till  the  end 
of  April ;  they  were  all  well  fed.  One  hive  that  seemed  very 
strong  were  out  one  day  this  month  and  seemed  very  busy  all 
day.  In  the  evening  I  looked  at  them — they  seemed  very  quiet, 
I  lifted  the  hive;  all  were  dead.  What  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  death  ?  Two  more  hives  seem  very  sickly,  refuse 
to  eat,  and  will,  I  fear,  die.  I  have  always  found  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  hives  with  straw  supers  most  Buccessful,  and 
such  I  generaUy  adopt. — Haery  Thomson,  Glamorgan. 

[Almost  all  British  beekeepers  think  with  you  that  this 
season  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  trying  for  bees  ever  known.  Out  of  eight  stocks  you  have 
lost  three,  and  two  more  are  likely  to  die.  Two  of  your  weak 
hives  died  in  April,  probably  from  not  having  reared  young  bees 
to  take  the  places  of  those  bred  last  autnmn.  Bees  die  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  from  the  cell ;  and  if  unfavourable  weather 
prevent  them  from  rearing  young  ones  in  March  or  April  to 
take  their  places,  the  hives  of  course  become  tenantless.  Your 
other  hive  that  seemed  very  strong  and  busy  one  day  this 
month,  the  bees  of  which  seemed  to  work  well  but  were  found 
dead  in  the  evening,  was  being  robbed  on  the  day  you  saw  the 
bees  going  in  and  out  and  examined  the  hive.  The  bees  of  the 
hive  had  died  previously,  and  the  robbers  found  this  out  and 
took  all  the  stores.  Your  two  sickly  hives  which  refuse  to  eat 
will  probably  expire  soon,  but  if  the  bees  now  living  are  young 
ones  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  hatch  some  brood  and  thus 
gain  a  Uttle  strength.  The  materials  of  your  hives  are  right 
enough,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  your  mis- 
fortunes.— A.  P.] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hen  ^VITH  Cockerel  until  Laying  (J*.  T.  fl".).— We  believe  you  may 
safely  expect  every  egg  to  be  fertile,  unless  a  very  large  number  is  laid.  We 
are  aware  of  the  peculiarity  in  Turkeys.  In  a  state  of  nature  both  fowl  and 
Turkey  will  lay  only  aa  mnny  as  they  can  cover  in  eitting — about  fifteen  each. 
By  taking  them  away  we  make  them  lay  thrte  times  as  many.  There  may  be 
stoppages  for  some  days,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  them,  but  if  we  did 
not  we  should  expect  full  success. 

Woodbury  Hives.— Several  correspondents  wish  to  know  where  these 
hives  can  be  purchased. 

TniE  OF  Swarming  (Trict-p*).— A  hive  maybe  ready  for  swarming  before 
drones  appear,  and  it  may  not  be  ready  for  fourteen  days  after  they  have 
appeared.  In  ordinary  weather  a  hive  is  ready  for  swarming  three  weeks 
alter  the  bees  have  covered  the  combs,  and  the  fulness  or  readiness  of  a  hive 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  heat  and  noise;  but  an  internal  examination  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  ascertaining  when  a  swarm  should  be  driven.  By  blow- 
ing smoke  from  fustian  rags  into  a  hive  and  then  turning  it  np  we  ascertain 
at  once  whether  it  is  ready  for  driving,  and  if  not,  when  it  will  be  ready.  If 
the  bees  fall  from  tbo  face  of  the  comlis  on  the  board  after  being  smoked  it  is 
fit  for  swarming,  If  the  smoke  drives  all  the  bees  up  amongst  the  combs 
swarming  should  be  de.'ayed  till  the  hive  becomes  fuller.  All  who  adopt 
axtificial  swarming  should  be  guided  by  the  ripeness  of  hives  and  study  the 


question  of  ripeness,  for  much  injury  is  often  done  to  both   stocks  and 
swarms  by  premature  separations. 

Large  Bee  Hives.— Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons  inform  us  that  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  of  last  year  they  had  the  first  prize  for  the  cheapest  and 
best  straw  skep,  which  they  have  named  Neighbours'  Crystal  Palace  Prize 
Straw  Skep.    Size  uf  skep  is  17  inches  wide  by  9  inches  deep. 

Ants  Eniering  Hives  fP.  Apflehy^.—UiTe^  are  not  often  injurei  by 
ants,  and  healthy  strong  hives  are  able  to  defend  themselves  against  all 
enemies.  If  your  bees  are  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  ants  they  may  not 
repel  them.  By  rai.sing  the  hive  off  the  ground  2  or  3  feet  and  gas-tarring 
the  post  near  the  ground  the  ants  could  not  reach  the  door,  or  you  may  sac- 
ceed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  hive  till  the  baes  forget  the  ants  and 
their  friendly  \\hiU.  If  they  are  permitted  to  enter  without  resistance  after- 
wards you  may  be  sure  that  something  ia  wrong  inside. 

Feather-eating  Parrot  {M.  S.).— If  the  bird's  cage  has  a  wire  bottom 
let  it  be  taken  out,  and  give  the  Parrot  plenty  of  sand  with  some  small  stones 
m  it,  so  that  the  bird  may  pick  out  pome  and  swallow  them,  then  give  a 
cbange  of  diet;  let  the  bird  have  some  soaked  Indian  com,  and  some  fruit 
and  green  food,  watercresses.&c.  A  piece  of  bread  dipped  into  a  boiled  egg 
ia  an  enjoyable  morsel  to  a  Parrot.  If  change  of  food  and  what  we  have 
recommended  has  no  effect  on  the  habit,  then  make  what  is  called  a  '*  cradle  " 
in  the  stable,  and  put  it  on  the  bird's  neck  until  the  bad  habit  is  forgotten. 
The  collar,  or  cradle,  can  be  made  either  of  leather  or  pieces  of  cane  fastened 
with  string.    It  will  not  hurt  the  bird  to  wear  it. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51^  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  S'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

Ik  the  Day. 

1876. 

L%^ 

HygTome. 

§•= 

.» 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

.3 

Barom 
ter  at  S 
and  Se 
Level 

ter. 

1^ 

lis 

perature. 

Temperature. 

a 

May. 

t..^ 

Sf" 

In 

On 

Dry. 

Wet. 

a° 

■:,"•• 

Mai. 

Min. 

son. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

dec 

deR. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  17 

30.178 

55.0 

50.0 

N. 

49.K 

60.4 

89.2 

107.4 

84  2 



Thn.18 

30.231 

49.1 

44.4 

N.N.E. 

50.0 

60,4 

40.4 

114.2 

SS.2 



Fri.  IS 

30.283 

61.9 

48.0 

N. 

60.6 

67.8 

43.1 

1166 

37.5 

— 

Sat.  20 

80.293 

51.0 

45.7 

N. 

51.6 

68.2 

87.8 

114.2 

31,8 

— 

Saii.21 

30.108 

61.2 

63.5 

W. 

53.0 

70.1 

41.0 

113.4 

331 

— 

Mo.  22 

29.834 

25.7 

51.5 

W. 

53.8 

64  8 

44.7 

1(6.3 

S6.6 

0.428 

i-u.  23 

29.773 

67.5 

52.5 

S.W. 

62.7 

61.8 

47.0 

99.1 

88.2 

0.013 

Means 

30.160 

51.9 

49.4 

61.6 

64.8 

11.9 

110.2 

34.9 

0.441 

REMARKS. 
17th.— Northerly  wind  still  prevailing;  air  very  dry. 
18th.— Very  dull  morning;  much  finer  and  brighter  in  after  part  of  day. 
19th. — Dull  early  ;  afterwards  very  bright  and  pleasant. 
20th. — Very  fine  and  bri^^ht  throughout. 
21st. — Close  and  dull ;  much  warmer.    Maximum  temperature  rose  to  70°  for 

the  first  time  tince  April  8th. 
22nd.— Cloudy  mc  rning ;  heavy  shower  at  4.15  p.m.,  and  very  heavy  hailstorm 

between  7  and  8  p.m. 
23rd. — Dull,  with  slight  showers  at  intervals. 

There  is  a  slight  rise  of  mean  temperature  consequent  upon  the  chango  to 
westerly  wind  on  Sunday. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Mat  24. 
An  abundant  supply  of  all  classes  of  goods  keeps  prices  down,  there  being 
large  quantities  of  Grapes  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  outdoor  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  Continent  to  meet  any  want  that  may  be  felt  owing  to 
the  backwardness  of  home  produce. 


B,  d.  B.  d. 
1  etc 5  0 
"    6     4 


Apples k  sieve 

Apricots box  1 

Cherries box  1  G  5 

Chestnats bushel  0  0  0 

Currants i  sieve  0  0  0 

Black do.  0  0  0 

Figs dozen  9  0  15 

FUberts lb.  0  0  0 

Cobs Jb.  0  9  1 

Gooseberries quart  0  8  0 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  S  0  10 

Lemons ^100  6  0  12 

Melons each  6  0  12 


Mulberries lb. 

Nectarines dozen 

Oranges V  100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears, kitchen....    dozen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums.. k  sieve 

Quinces    bushel 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawbeiiies oz. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto ^  100 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
0    OtoO    0 


12    0 
4    0 


VEGETABLES. 


H.  d.  S. 
4     0to6 

16  6 

1     6  17 

10  2 
1 
0 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus %►  100 

French bundle 

Beans,  Kidney....    ^100 

Beet,  Red dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  tprouts    i  sieve  0    0 

Cabbage dozen  10a 

Carrots bunch  0    4  0 

Capeicums i^  lUO  16  2 

Cauliflower dozen  10  4 

Ci-lery bundle  16  2 

Coleworta..  doz.  buuL-hes  2    0  4 

Cucumbers each  0    4  1 

Endive dozen  10  2 

Fennel bunch  0    3  0 

Garlic lb.  0    6  0 

Herbs bunch  0    3  0 

Horseradish bundle  4    0  0 

Lettuce dozen  0    6  1 

French  Cabbage   ....  1    6  2 


Leeks bunch 

Maehrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz.buncbes 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


I.  d.     s.  d. 

0  4  too    0 

1  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day  1  Day 

ol     1    ol 

Month  Week. 

JUNE  1-7,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 

San 
Riaea. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oli.ok 
after 
Son. 

Day 

o( 
Vear. 

1 

a 

8 
t 

e 

7 

Th 

F 

S 

SnN 

M 

Tn 

W 

Royal  Botanic  Society— Exhibition  of  Flower  Beds. 
Koyal  Institution  at  8  p.m. 

Whit  SosDiT. 

Bank  Holiday.    Southampton  Show. 

Zoological  Sjciety  at  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society- Great  Sommer  Sho  w. 

Day. 

68.4 
68.9 
69.4 
69.8 
70,5 
69.9 
69.8 

NiRht. 
45.9 
45.1 
442 
44.4 
47.3 
47.6 
46.5 

Mean, 
67.2 
67.0 
66.8 
569 
58,9 
58.8 
67.9 

h.    m. 
8    50 
3    49 
3    49 
3    48 
8    47 
3    47 
8    46' 

h.    m. 

8      5 
8      6 
8      7 
8      8 
8      9 
8    10 
8    11 

h.    m. 

2  21 
8  87 
4    63 

6  10 

7  24 

8  34 

9  85 

h.  m. 
1  19 
1  30 
1     42 

1  56 

2  83 
2  87 
8    13 

Days. 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
• 

m.     a. 
2    23 
2    13 
2      4 
1    51 
1    43 
1    33 
1     23 

153 
151 
155 
156 

ir.7 

158 
159 

From  otservations  taken  near  London  daring  Jortj-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatnro  ol  the  week  is  C0.7'j  and  its  night  temperataro 
46.0°. 

SYBINGING. 

'  0  practice  in  tlio  art  of  liorfciculture  is  60 
diametrieally  opposed  to  Nature  as  that  of 
forcibly  ejecting  water  from  a  syringe  or 
engine  against  tlie  under  side  of  tlie  foliage 
of  plants.  To  arrive  at  a  necessity  or  other- 
wise for  syringing  plants  on  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  it  may  be  desu'able  to 
point  to  the  diversity  which  exists  between 
plants  cultivated  in  the  open  ground  and 
those  in  an  artificial  climate  under  glass. 
Those  in  the  open  air  have  in  addition  to  rain  that  depo- 
sition of  moisture  termed  dew,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  having  access  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ;  and 
that  there  is  design  in  the  leaves  being  formed  and  die- 
posed  for  throwing  off  the  water  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly  we  may  safely  conclude,  and  that  this  design 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant.  Were  moisture  most 
beneficial  to  plants  when  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  we  should  not  have  had  such  provision  made  by 
Nature  for  preventing  it  being  conveyed  to  those  parts. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  deeper  colour  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  being  the  cause  of  that  surface  always 
being  exposed  to  the  light,  which  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  reversing  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  the  leaf  so 
reversed  regaiuing  its  original  position.  Upon  this  di- 
rection of  the  leaves  the  presence  of  the  stomates,  hairs, 
and  elevated  veins  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
principally  due;  for  when  by  accident  or  design  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  are  reversed  the  under  surface  being 
turned  uppermost  acquire  all  those  characters  in  conse- 
quence of  inversion — the  previously  under  side  thickening 
its  epidermis  to  enable  it  to  withstand  solar  light,  whilst 
the  previously  upper  surface  now  that  it  is  turned  down- 
wards has  the  power  of  forming  stomates ;  whilst  with 
the  margin  of  the  leaves  directed  towards  the  earth  and 
the  sky  the  two  surfaces  are  then  equally  furnished  with 
stomates. 

Now  the  stomates  exert  considerable  influence  in  plant 
economy ;  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  have  a  much 
tliicker  epidermis  than  the  under,  thickening  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  evaporation  caused  by  the  solar 
rays,  the  thickness  being  increased  when  it  is  necessary 
to  control  evaporation  more  powerfully  than  usual ;  but 
to  farnish  leaves  with  the  means  of  parting  with  super- 
fluous moisture  when  the  epidermis  offers  too  much 
resistance  to  permit  its  passage,  or  when  in  dry  weather 
fluid  is  not  derived  in  sufficient  quantity  from  the  soil, 
the  stomates  open,  especially  at  night,  admitting  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  The  power  of  leaves  to  absorb  atmo- 
spheric moisture  has  been  questioned,  but  is  now  generally 
accepted  : — How  otherwise  could  a  flagging  plant  be  re- 
stored to  freshness  by  sprinkling  its  leaves  with  water  ? 
The  power  to  absorb  moisture  appears  to  be  more  power- 
ful in  the  under  than  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  though 
the  power  is  unquestionably  possessed  by  both  surfaces. 
Greater  evidence  of  the  leaves'  power  to  absorb  moisture 
we  could  not  possibly  have  than  that  of  plants  in  droughty 

No.  792.— Vol.  SXX..  New  Seeiib. 


weather  flagging  by  day  and  recovering  their  freshness  at 
night.  I  am  prepared  for  being  met  by  this  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  cause  of  evaporation  being  withdrawn, 
the  plant  deriving  snfiicient  moisture  from  the  soil  to 
restore  its  freshness  at  night  which  it  could  not  maintain 
beneath  the  solar  rays  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
same  plant  placed  in  a  dry  room  does  not  recover  its 
freshness,  which  it  does  when  placed  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  certain  that  plants  absorb  moisture  by  their  leaves, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  affording  to  growing  plants 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  water  over  the  foliage  at  night 
approximating  to  light  showers  of  dew ;  but  water  driven 
against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  foreign  to  nature, 
and  certainly  cannot  act  beneficially  except  by  freeing 
the  plants  of  insects  lodging  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  for  the  stomates  are  most  abundant  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  to  dash  water  against  them 
must  be  to  close  them  or  to  fill  them  with  water,  pre- 
venting the  gradual  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Had  Nature  intended  the  stomates  to  absorb  water  other 
than  in  the  state  of  vapour  surely  they  would  have 
been  more  abundant  on  the  upper  than  lower  surface  of 
a  leaf ;  and  that  they  are  not  designed  to  absorb  water  in 
its  crude  state  we  may,  I  think,  infer  from  plants  with 
floating  leaves  having  no  stomates  on  the  under  side, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  plant  with  the  margins  vertical,  or 
nearly,  as  that  of  an  Iris,  the  stomates  are  about  equal  on 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Some  leaves  have  the  power  of 
abstracting  moisture  or  nutriment  by  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  more  powerfully  than  the  under,  as  the  Drosera 
and  Diontea  ;  but  generally  atmospheric  moisture  is  more 
powerfully  absorbed  by  the  under  than  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

The  unanimous  advice  given  by  the  best  and  most 
experienced  practitioners  of  securing  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  proof  conclusive  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  an  es- 
sential for  free  healthful  growth ;  but  that  actual  sy- 
ringing acts  otherwise  than  mechanically  in  freeing  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  dust  and  the  under  of 
insects  is  subject  of  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  very  general 
practice  of  syringing  Vines  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
better  practice  of  affording  atmospheric  moisture  by 
sprinkling  and  generating  moisture  by  evaporation  from 
warmed  surfaces. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  syringing  plants  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  we  approach  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  by  an  artificial  process  to  nature  in  the 
furnishing  of  atmospheric  moisture  ;  but  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drench  the  foliage  of  nine-tenths  of  the  plants 
grown  under  glass  morning  and  afternoon  is  not  so  clearly 
distinguishable.  The  practice  of  sprinkling  overhead  two 
or  three  times  a-day  is  no  more  necessary  for  many 
plants  when  making  fresh  growth  than  is  depriving  them 
of  every  semblance  of  atmospheric  moisture  when  it  is 
completed.  Drenching  as  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  from 
dust  and  the  under  of  insects  may  be  desirable,  but 
that  there  is  any  benefit  resulting  to  the  plants  so  sub. 

No.  Hli.— Vol.  LV.,  Old  Series. 
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jected  other  than  that  resultiDg  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
water  is  not  so  clear  as  the  necessity  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  npper  surface  of  the  leaves  bo  kept 
free  of  dnst  or  the  foliage  will  become  unhealthy,  losing  its 
power  of  evaporation — of  digestion,  respiration,  and  secretion  ; 
for  though  these  functions  may  be  mainly  performed  by  the 
organs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  the  prompting  of 
thtir  activity  is  determined  by  the  exposure  of  their  upper 
surface  to  light ;  hence  Nature  has  so  bountifully  provided 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  by  rain 
that  nothing,  not  even  an  insect,  can  obtain  a  lodgement 
thereon.  In  nature,  however,  the  wetting  of  the  leaves  is  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  the  drenching  of  plants  with  a  syringe, 
This  long-continuance  of  water  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  cer- 
tainly does  no  good,  often  doing  considerable  injury,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  browned  ends  and  margins  and  blotches  over 
the  leaf  surface — destructive  of  the  digestive  power  and  dis- 
figuring the  plant. 

I  do  not  profess  to  insist  on  water  having  no  other  effect  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  than  what  is  purely  mechanical, 
for  that  would  be  the  ignoring  of  the  beneficial  action  of  dew, 
which  may  induce  a  more  complete  cessation  of  evaporation 
than  would  be  the  case  upon  the  withdrawal  of  light.  Were 
it  not  for  dew  falling,  vegetation  in  a  dry  period  would  be 
constantly  perspiring,  as  are  plants  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
rooms,  which  proves  so  injutious  to  them.  With  plants  in 
an  artificially  heated  atmosphere  it  is  certain  that  we  obtain 
no  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the  foliage  during  the  night. 
For  this  to  take  place  the  accumulated  heat  of  the  day  must 
be  allowed  to  cool  during  the  night.  The  allowing  of  the 
temperature  of  plant  and  fruit  houses  to  gradually  cool  during 
the  night  is  much  insisted  on  as  securing  to  the  plants  a 
more  complete  rest  than  could  be  had  by  the  maintaining  of  a 
high  night  temperature,  for  it  is  the  latter  which  causes  growth. 
A  high  night  temperature  when  accompanied  by  dryness  is 
only  wasting  the  energies  of  the  plant,  causing  its  permanent 
injury.  A  low  but  safe  night  temperature  with  moisture  is 
the  way  to  provide  the  plant  with  a  full  stomach;  the  stem, 
root,  and  branch  being  replete  with  the  nutriment  necessary 
for  perfect  health. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  application  of  water  to  the  foliage 
which  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  note.  Usually  in  nature 
rain  is  most  frequent  with  a  continued  clouded  sky,  the  sun 
being  wholly  or  partially  obscured,  though  not  unfrequently 
showers  alternate  with  gleams  of  sunshine,  which  do  not  have 
the  power  of  scorching  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  sun's  rays  falling  powerfully  upon  the  leaves  when  wet 
from  syringing  under  glass.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  foliage  of  plants  outdoors  having  air  constantly  passing 
over  their  surfaces,  whilst  those  under  glass  have  a  still  atmo- 
sphere, the  water,  from  the  motion  of  the  leaves  caused  by  the 
wind,  sooner  freeing  their  surfaces,  whilst  the  current  itself 
prevents  the  water  being  so  highly  heated  as  to  injure  the 
leaves.  This  may,  of  course,  be  obviated  under  glass  by 
shading  or  early  air-giving,  so  as  to  prevent  scorching. 

Then  we  are  not  all  in  a  position  to  employ  water  for  syring- 
ing with  in  so  pure  a  state  as  that  had  from  the  clouds.  Almost 
all  water  conveyed  in  pipes  from,  or  had  direct  out  of  tanks  or 
reservoirs,  even  rain  water,  from  its  mode  of  collection,  the 
rain  falling  upon  surfaces  more  or  less  dirty,  appropriating 
considerable  solid  matter,  as  is  seen  by  the  sediment  which 
forms,  and  the  certainty  of  the  foliage  from  frequent  syringing 
with  water  apparently  clear  Leiog  coated  with  foreign  matter, 
marring  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  preventing  them 
performing  their  natural  functions.  Some  water  is  so  obnoxi- 
ous from  containing  sedimentary  matter  as  to  be  more  hurtful 
for  syringing  purposes  than  beneficial,  it  being  preferable  to 
omit  the  syringing  altogether  in  such  cases  than  to  coat  the 
leaves  with  the  substances  that  do  not  pass  off  by  evaporation. 
The  health  of  the  plant  demands  that  the  leaves  be  kept 
clean,  a  dirty  leaf  soon  assuming  a  sickly  hue  —  often  quite 
yellow  when  the  dirt  is  removed. 

From  many  years'  observation  and  experience  I  know  that 
except  as  an  agent  in  freeing  the  foliage  of  dust  or  filth  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  common  practice  of  violent  eyricgings, 
but  much  for  the  recommendation  of  its  discontinuance  in  a 
majority  of  cases. 

Every  needful  requirement  of  plants  in  the  way  of  moisture 
can  be  afforded  by  the  sprinkling  of  all  available  surfaces  with 
water,  keeping  them  wet,  especially  during  the  day,  when  eva- 
poration is  greatest,  less  sufficing  at  night,  because  the  air  ia 
closer,  colder,  and  the  evaporation  consequently  less  ;  and  yet. 


as  before  stated,  in  a  dry  atmosphere  plants  perspire  in  dark- 
ness, it  ia  important  that  the  atmosphere  be  moist  at  night,  aa 
it  wUl,  by  thoroughly  sprinkling  at  the  usual  time  of  closing, 
or  from  5  to  6  p,5i  in  summer,  along  with  the  moisture  given 
off  from  the  evaporation  troughs,  and  with  this  at  night,  and 
moisture  available  by  day  for  evaporation,  it  is  diflicult  to 
make  out  what  more  ia  required  in  the  way  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  or  what  benefit  results  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  at 
night  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  early  day,  and  in  dull 
days,  being  kept  dripping  with  water  ?  Surely  the  evidence  of 
its  not  being  requisite  is  had  from  plants  in  a  vigorous  state 
throwing  off  the  water  accumulating  during  the  night,  disposed 
like  drops  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  minute 
specks  over  the  leaf  surface,  clearly  showing  the  inutility  of 
wetting  the  leaves  to  saturation. — G.  Abbey. 


E03E  SHOWS— A  SUGGESTION. 

EosE  GEOWERS  and  Eose-lovers  are  alike  indebted  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  Journal  for  their  communications  about 
the  queen  of  flowers.  To  the  influence  of  Hose  shows  much 
of  the  popularity  of  our  national  flower  is  undoubtedly  due, 
and  it  behoves  all  who  can  to  render  them  every  assistance. 
Aa  in  most  other  cases,  there  are  two  points  of  view  as  to  Rose 
shows — that  of  the  exhibitors  and  that  of  the  committees  of 
management.  From  the  exhibitors'  standpoint  two-day  shows 
are,  without  question,  to  be  condemned  ;  but  most  committees 
of  management  know  from  painful  experience  that  a  one-day 
show  is  rarely  remunerative,  and  it  is  this  consideration  alone 
which  in  a  majority  of  cases  has  caused  the  prolongation  of 
the  exhibition  over  two  days.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  have  Rose 
shows  been  better  managed  than  at  Birmingham  ;  and  yet 
with  a  vast  population,  many  enthusiastic  amateurs,  an  exhi- 
bition hall  unsurpassed  in  proportions  and  suitableness,  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  obtain  enough  money  in  one  day  to 
cover  expenses  ;  and  even  with  a  two-day  show  and  a  liberal 
subscription  list  it  has  been  just  as  much  as  the  committee 
could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  agitating  for  a  curtailment  of  the  period 
during  which  shows  should  last,  lest  in  their  eagerness  to  gain 
their  end  they  cause  the  extinction  of  Kose  shows. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  One  of  them  was  warmly  urged  by  its  suggestor, 
who,  as  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Birmingham  Rose 
Show,  it  ia  only  fair  to  credit  with  a  well-considered  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Show,  and  it  was  to  this  effect :  that  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  general  public  for  support,  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  subscribers  only ;  by  this  plan  a  very 
large  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  would  be  rendered  need- 
less. Thus,  looking  at  the  balanee-sheet  of  one  of  these 
shows  it  would  be  found  that  the  amount  subscribed — about 
£100 — would  be  sufficient  to  pay  prizes,  cost  of  printing 
schedules,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  In  such  a  case  a 
single-day  show  might  be  held  which  would  pay  its  way  and 
enable  better  prizes  to  be  paid  ;  for,  startling  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  yet  a  fact  that  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  decorating, 
music,  printing,  bill-posting,  and  advertising  for  company — 
expenses  incurred  to  induce  the  attendance  of  the  general 
public,  has  rarely  or  never  drawn  a  sufficient  attendance  to 
cover  the  outlay,  and  consequently  part  of  the  subscriptions 
have  been  expended  in  paying  for  what  the  true  rosarian  has 
no  interest  in  whatever. 

After  a  good  deal  of  experience  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  general  public  is  quite  apathetic  on  the  subject  of 
Roses  at  an  exhibition.  Their  criticisms,  with  which  many 
who  read  these  lines  are  probably  familiar,  show  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  essential  excellencies  of  a  Rose.  They  who 
attend  those  shows  merely  for  their  love  of  the  flower,  and 
because  they  wish  to  gain  knowledge  concerning  new  kinds, 
are  all  or  mainly  Rose-growers,  and  I  feel  sure  an  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  ia  above  indicated  would  meet  their  views  and 
tell  on  the  prosperity  of  the  exhibition.  The  public  who  come 
merely  for  a  lounge  are  iu  the  way  of  those  who  want  to  gain 
information,  and  the  public,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
does  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  financially  any 
amends  for  the  inconvenience  of  their  presence.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  those  show  com- 
mittees whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  limit  the 
attendance  at  Rose  shows  to  those  who  possess  Bubsoribere' 
tiokets,  and  to  make  Rose  shows  more  interesting  to  rosarians 
by  making  them  more  select,  and  less  expensive  by  avoiding  the 
expenditure  now  incurred  to  attract  the  general  public,  which 
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is  rarely  reconped  by  their  paymentB  for  admission.  They 
will  then  also  be  able  to  limit  them  to  a  single  day,  and  will 
thereby  gratify  the  exhibitors  and  enable  them  to  take  part  in 
more  shows  than  at  present  is  possible. 

To  some  the  suggestion  which  I  have  made  may  sayonr  of 
exolusiveness.  I  can  assure  them  that  if  they  had  had,  as  I 
have,  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  public's  ingrati- 
tnde  they  would  begin  to  wonder  whether  after  all  it  is  worth 
while  troubling  about  the  public.  And  besides,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  exclusion  of  anyone,  for  I  regard  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  that  "an  abundance  of  admission  tickets 
should  be  given  to  each  subscriber  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
Buhscribed.  I  maintain  that  the  great  cost  incurred  in  deco- 
rating the  exhibition  room  with  ornamental  plants,  in  music, 
advertising,  hill-posting,  &a.,  which  items  invariably  represent 
more  than  the  amount  spent  in  prizes  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  Kose  show  pure  and  simple,  are  expenses  incurred 
to  draw  the  general  public ;  that  the  general  public  do  not 
by  their  payments  at  the  doors  recoup  the  sums  expended 
on  their  account ;  that  rosarians  care  only  for  the  Eoses,  and 
are  hindered  in  their  pursuit  after  knowledge  by  the  presence 
of  those  who  simply  block  the  way ;  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  placing  the  continuance  of  Rose  shown  out  of  the  pale  of 
improbability  it  would  be  better  to  ignore  the  general  public 
altogether,  and  save  an  expenditure  which  is 
rarely  remunerative.  The  company  who  would 
attend  would  be  as  a  whole  rosarians ;  the  trade 
would  get  their  orders,  and  the  amateurs  would  be 
able  unhindered  to  make  their  notes  of  novelties. 
If  necessary  I  could  easily  give  figures  to  support 
my  position,  but  to  managers  of  Rose  shows  this 
I  feel  sure  is  not  necessary. — Philanthes. 


Eye  open,  set  in  a  deep  and  uneven  basin.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  jnicy, 
sugary,  and  briskly  flavoured.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  culinary  Apples.  It  comes  into  use  in  the  beginning  of 
November  and  continues  till  April.  The  tree  is  a  strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

"  This  variety  was  raised  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Shepherd  at  Uckfleld  in  Sussex,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  that  county  under  the  names  o! 
Shepherd's  Seedling  and  Shepherd's  Pippin.  Some  years  ago 
a  Mr.  Brooker  of  Alfriston  near  Hailsham  sent  specimens  of 
the  fruit  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  being  un- 
known it  was  called  the  Alfriston,  a  name  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known.  By  some  it  is  erroneously  called  the  Balti- 
more and  Newtown  Pippin." 

The  above  remarks  are  both  clearly  descriptive  and  interest- 
ing, and  will  enable  anyone  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he 
possesses  the  true  kind.  The  description  states  that  this 
Apple  continues  in  use  "  till  April,"  but  for  many  years  I  have 
had  it  in  use  throughout  May,  and  on  that  account  I  value  it 
highly.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  assisted  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  sixty  Apple  trees — two  of  a  sort  of  thirty  varieties. 
The  trees  were  had  from  two  places,  but  only  one  tree  of 
Alfriston  proved  to  have  been  correctly  named,  and  this  tree 


HYDRANGEA   FLOWERS. 

I  LIVE  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  but  am  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  variety  of  soils.  The  Hy- 
drangea  is  always  pink  in  the  clay  soil,  but 
always  blue  in  the  peat  soil,  which  is  about  a  foot 
deep  on  the  Sussex  iron  ragstones.  I  have  ob- 
served two  Hydrangeas  not  more  than  200  yards 
apart,  one  of  which  was  blue  the  other  pink,  the 
former  being  in  the  peat  soil. 

Nothing  makes  so  good  a  fernery  as  this  rag- 
stone,  for  the  Ferns  seed  and  grow  very  fast 
among  the  stones,  as  I  have  proved,  having  many 
rare  Canadian  Ferns  growing  freely.^LADY  C. 


ALFRISTON   APPLE. 

Obsekvisg  a  note  in  your  Journal  that  this 
Apple  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  baking  Apple 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's 
Show,  I  am  induced  to  give  my  experience  of  this 
valuable  variety. 

It  is  not  an  Apple  usually  to  win  a  prize  at  an  ordinary 
autumn  fruit  show,  because  all  Apples  are  fresh  at  that  time, 
and  many  are  large  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judges  ; 
but  to  obtain  honourable  distinction  in  May  implies  that 
qualities  are  present  of  a  valuable  order — qualities  not  only  of 
size,  but  of  firmness,  crispness,  and  that  piquancy  of  flavour 
which  is  coveted  in  an  Apple  for  baking  purposes.  The  Alfris- 
ton I  have  long  proved  not  only  possesses  all  these  but  other 
good  qualities,  and  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  at  not 
finding  it  mentioned  in  recommendatory  lists  of  useful  late- 
keeping  Apples.  The  author  of  "  The  Fruit  Manual,"  however, 
does  not  forget  to  note  its  value,  for  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
work  the  Alfriston  is  highly  spoken  of;  the  history  of  the 
variety  is  also  given,  and  also  an  outline  illustration  of  the 
fruit.  Might  I  suggest  that  this  outline  be  added  to  the  accom- 
panying remarks,  which  I  copy  from  "  The  Fruit  Manual?"  I 
ask  this,  not  only  because  I  fear  that  this  valuable  Apple  is  not 
sufficiently  known,  but  further  because  I  have  met  with  in- 
stances where  an  Apple  grown  under  the  name  of  Alfriston  is 
not  the  true  variety.  In  his  work  Dr.  Hogg  has  spoken  as 
follows : — 

"  Alfriston  (Lord  Gwydyr's  Newtown  Pippin,  Oldaker's  New, 
Shepherd's  Pippin,  Shepherd's  Seedling).— Fruit  of  the  largest 
size,  generally  about  3J  inches  wide,  and  from  2}  to  3  inches 
high ;  roundish  and  angular  on  the  sides.  Skin  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  tinged  with  orange  next  the 
Bun,  covered  all  over  witti  veins  or  reticulations  of  russet. 


Fif?.  114. — Alfriston  Apple. 

has  proved  itself  to  be  perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the 
orchard.  I  say  "  perhaps  "  because  of  the  near  run  of  Dume- 
low's  SeedUng  for  the  point  of  honour.  Dumelow'a  Seedling 
commenced  bearing  sooner  than  Alfriston,  but  latterly  the 
produce  of  the  Alfriston  has  been  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two. 

The  Alfriston  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  proof,  so  far  as  I 
know,  against  canker,  and  is  a  free  and  certain  bearer.  An- 
other useful  quality  it  has — namely,  its  short-stalked  fruits  are 
firmly  affixed  to  the  spurs,  and  are  not  blown  off  during  autumn 
gales  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  kinds.  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  orchard  Apples,  as  affording  a  supply 
of  noble  fruit  of  superior  quality  for  culinary  purposes,  the 
fruit  keeping  firmly  until  the  present  time.  A  large  conical- 
shaped  Apple  is  often  seen  under  the  name  of  Alfriston,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  real  Shepherd's  Seedhng. — 
A  Nobleman's  Gakdener. 


THWARTING  HARES  AND  RABBITS. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers  to  know  a  simple  and 
efieeiive  expedient  for  protecting  the  bark  of  young  trees  from 
the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  virgin  cork  used  in  constructing  ferneries,  <to.,  can  be 
procured  in  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  is  very  easily 
attached  to  the  stems  of  young  trees  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  I 
have  found  it  a  complete  protection  from  the  attacks  of  harea 
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and  rabbits ;  and  epecimeu  trees  in  parks  or  on  lawns  near 
dwelling  bonsea  can  be  saved  from  the  mischief  caused  by  dogs 
and  cats. 

The  pieces  of  cork  are  easily  fixed  together  with  wire  or 
strong  twine,  and  are  not  unsightly  if  neatly  placed  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree. — Wm.  Baxter  Smith,  Knou-efield,  Nursery, 
Carlisle. 


KOYAL  AQUARIUM  GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW. 

Mat  30th. 
An  Exhibition  for  which  nearly  £1200  were  offered  in  prizes 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  attract  notice  in  the  horticultural 
world,  and  the  Exhibition  which  we  now  attempt  to  describe 
was  consequently  anticipated  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
by  those  who  are  identified  with  the  cultivation  of  plants  and 
fruit.  The  day  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one,  and  rich  was  the 
display  arranged  so  efiectively  in  the  central  hall  and  entrance 
vestibule  of  the  bniUliug.  The  Exhibition  was  without  doubt 
the  finest  that  has  this  year  been  seen  in  London,  and  was  a 
treat  both  to  gardeners  and  the  general  public  such  as  is  seldom 
afforded  them. 

The  central  position  of  the  hall  was  mainly  occupied  by  two 
bold  oval-shaped  groups,  from  the  centre  of  which  noble  Tree 
Ferns  and  gloesy-foliaged  Palms  towered  erect.  These,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  Orchids  and  massive  Azaleas,  and  fringed  with 
hardy  Ferns,  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  connecting  links  of 
these  ovals  were  composed  of  specimen  Hoses  in  pots,  fringed 
with  Bicolor  Geraniums  and  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
intermixed  with  Palms,  also  a  fine  collection  of  Crotons.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hall  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  Pelargoniums  were  arranged — arranged,  too,  suffi- 
ciently low  so  that  their  effect  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  These  massive  groups  were  relieved  by  Tree  Ferns 
at  suitable  intervals.  The  north  side  of  the  main  building  was 
occupied  with  Azaleas  and  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  and  the 
ends  of  specimen  greenhouse  plants,  Tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
and  Calceolarias.  At  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  the  fruit 
was  arranged,  the  body  of  the  vestibule  being  occupied  by  Filmy 
Ferns  and  mixed  collections  of  ornamental  plants.  Gloxinias, 
Amaryllida,  and  fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Upwards  of  £1000  were  provided  for  the  plant  classes,  and 
iil30  for  fruit.  Some  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  this  amount  was  in  the  Orchid  classes,  to  which 
£193  was  set  apart,  no  less  than  £100  being  provided  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  twenty  plants,  the  first  prize  being  £50,  the 
second  £30,  and  the  third  £20.  In  the  classes  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  £131  was  provided,  Ferns  £123,  Pelargo- 
niums £143,  fine-foliaged  plants  £72,  Azaleas  £G6,  Palms  £55 ; 
the  same  amount  being  offered  for  new  and  rare  plants.  These 
are  instances  of  liberality  such  as  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
which  could  scarcely  have  had  other  than  one  result— a  liberal 
response  by  exhibitors  with  the  best  examples  of  their  skill. 
The  judging  was  expeditiously  done,  and  all  the  arrangements 
excellent.    We  now  refer  to  the  classes. 

Stove  and  Gkeenhouse  Plants. — In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  prizes  were  £25,  £15,  and 
£10.  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park, 
had  the  premier  position  with  a  grand  collection,  every  plant  of 
which  was  in  perfect  order.  Chorozema  Chandlerii  was  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  equally  large  was  Erica  Cavendishii.  Ixora  coc- 
cinea  was  very  striking  by  the  side  of  a  massive  example  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourii;  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Pimelea  muta- 
bilis,  Erica  eximia  superba,  and  E.  odora  rosea  were  also  in 
superior  condition,  and  the  remaining  plants — Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  an  Aphelexis  and  Iledaroma  (now  Darwinia) 
tulipifera— were  in  admirable  form.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  P.  G. 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  had  the  second  place,  also  with  a  fine  col- 
lection ;  Statice  prof usa,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum being  really  splendid,  and  all  the  rest  very  good.  The 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  H.  G.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  for  generally  smaller  yet 
healthy  and  fine  plants,  the  most  notable  being  a  grand  Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum,  a  Stephanotis,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ixora 
Williamsii,  and  Darwinia  tulipifera.  In  the  nurterymen's  class 
for  eight  plants  £15,  £10,  and  £5  were  the  amounts  offered. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  Exeter,  had  the  first  place  with 
a  grand  group,  comprising  two  immense  Azaleas  ;  Ericas  tricolor 
Wilsonii  and  Lindleyana,  highly  superior;  Ixora  coccinea,  a 
noble  plant;  a  Stephanotis,  Clerodendron,  and  Aphelexis,  all  in 
superior  order.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  had  the 
second  place  with  some  splendid  plants,  the  Dracophyllum, 
Aphelexis,  and  Erica  Exquisite  being  perfect  globes  of  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  the  third  place,  his  most 
notable  plant  being  Ixora  javanica.  Prizes  of  about  half  the 
above  amounts  were  also  offered  to  amateurs  for  six  plants.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barrett,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  for 
vigorously-grown  and  well-bloomed  plants  about  3  feet  in 
diameter ;  Geuetyllis  tulipifera.  Erica  eximia  superba,  and 
Aphelexis   macrantha   purpurea  were   especially  good.     The 


second  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  for  larger  but  rather  looser  plants  ;  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkes- 
yard Park,  for  still  larger  but  not  well-furnished  plants.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  quality  have  its  right  place  and  count  for 
more  than  mere  size,  which  is  not  always  the  case  at  exhibitions. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  diameter  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  had  the  first  place 
for  irregular-sized  yet  well-grown  specimens,  comprising  Aphe- 
lexis,  Genetyllis   (Darwinia),    Phtcuocoma   prolifera,   &o. ;   Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  being  second  with  a  good  collection.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  amateurs  for  the  same  number  of  plants  Mr. 
Ward  had  the  first  place  with  an  admirable  collection  of  plants, 
most  of  which  have  been  noticed  at  previous  exhibitions ;  Mr. 
Tudgey  having  the  second  place,  also  with  a  very  good  group. 

Okchibs. — The  liberal  prizes  offered  for  these  brought  out  a 
strong  competition.  In  the  amatenrs'  class  for  twenty  plants  the 
first  prize  of  £50  went  to  Mr.  J.  Hubbersty,  gardener  to  O.  O. 
Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire.  He  had  a  inagni- 
ficent  specimen  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia  with  thirty-two  spikes  of 
its  pure  white  flowers,  they  were  in  splendid  order ;  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  with  about  three  dozen  beautitul  pale  purple  flowers ; 
an  exceedingly  well  flowered  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Phalae- 
nopsis  ;  Saccolabium  guttatum  giganteum,  five  spikes ;  Tbunia 
alba,  very  strong,  seven  fine  racemes;  Lielia  pnrpurata;  Mas- 
devallia Veilchii,  a  grand  plant ;  Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  very 
well  flowered ;  Masdevallia  Harryana ;  Vanda  suavis ;  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  with  a  score  of  fine  spikes  ;  Cypripedinm  can- 
datum,  a  nice  plant  with  eleven  flowers;  a  grand  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  which  had  three  dozens  of  its  large  golden  flowers. 
A.  uniflora  superba  was  really  splendid  ;  it  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  its  peculiarly-formed  flesh-tinted  and  spotted  flowers 
had  a  charming  effect  in  front  of  the  broad  deep  green  foliage. 
Aerides  Lobbii  had  three  good  spikes.  Fine  large  plants  of 
Cypripedinm  barbatum,  C.  niveum,  and  a  noble  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  completed  the  group.  Mr.  John  Ward  was 
second,  winning  the  £3U  with  equally  well- flowered  plants,  but 
the  specimens  were  smaller :  amongst  them  were  some  that  have 
already  been  described  in  the  reports  of  previous  shows.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  waa 
third,  securing  the  £20  with  a  fine  group,  including  excellent 
examples  of  Cattleya  Warnerii,  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  M.  Harry- 
ana,  and  a  fine  form  of  the  species  named  M.  Whitbourniana. 

For  twelve  Orchids  (nurserymen)  the  prizes  were  £20,  £15, 
and  £10.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  the  post  of  honour  with  a 
rich  collection.  The  Vandas  were  in  luxuriant  health  and  fine 
bloom,  and  Cypripedinm  naevium,  barbatum  superbum,  and  bi- 
florum,  very  fine,  as  also  were  Tricophilia  criepa,  and  Saccolabium 
guttatum.  Phalaanopsis  grandiflora  had  a  remarkably  dense 
truss,  and  Epidendrnm  vitellinum  majus  was  conspicuous  by 
its  brilliancy.  Mr.  Bull  had  the  second  place  with  small  plants 
exceedingly  chaste  and  well  cultivated  ;  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons 
being  placed  third  for  a  well-flowered  collection,  Saccolabium 
retusum  having  three  racemes  each  18  inches  long.  In  the  open 
class  for  eight  plants  the  sums  offered  were  £12,  £10,  and  £6. 
Mr.  Rutland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  cf  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
Goodwood,  had  the  first  place.  Vanda  suavis  had  six  spikes 
and  thirty  flowers,  and  V.  suavis  tricolor  was  very  fine.  AtJrides 
crispum    had    two   splendid    spikes.      Cattleyas    Mossiaa    and 

C.  Moesiaj  magnifica  were  remarkably  fine,  as  also  were  Den- 
drobium nobile  and  Cypripedium  barbatum,  while  Oncidium 
sphacelatum  had  about  twenty  spikes  and  countless  flowers. 
This  was  a  collection  of  the  highest  merit.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  the  second  place  with  an  excellent  selection;  Mr.  Child, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  having  the  third  prize  for  plants, 
amongst  which  Cypripedium  Stonei  and  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  were  noticeable.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  the  same 
number  of  plants  prizes  of  nearly  the  same  amount  were  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Ward  had  the  first  place  for  a  valnable  group 
including  a  superb  example  of  OdontogloEsum  vexillarium 
with  twenty-four  flowers,  a  superior  0.  Bluntii  with  nine  spikes, 
and  other  admirable  Epecimens.  Mr.  Hubbersty  had  the 
second  place  for  a  capital  group.  We  were  unable  to  ascertain 
the  winner  of  the  third  prize  either  by  searching  amongst  the 
plants  or  by  referring  to  the  official  list  of  awards. 

New  Plants.— For  twelve  new  plants.  Orchids  exclnded,  the 
prizes  of  £12,  £8,  and  £0  were  won— first  by  Mr.  W.BulI,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  who  staged  grand  examples  of  Cyathea  Burkei 
and  Pritchardia  grandis,  Dractnas,  Crotons,  and  the  brilliant 
Blandfordia  princeps;  second  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  with  a 
collection  of  great  value ;  and  third  by  Messrs.  W.  Rollissou 
and  Sons,  Tooting,  who  had  an  excellent  group,  including  their 
new  Filmy  Fern  Tiichomanes  Bancrofti,  &c.  For  six  new 
plants  not  in  commerce  Mr.  Bull  was  in  his  usual  place-^first, 
with  Aralia  splendidissima,  a  noble  and  distinct  Aralia ;  Dieft'en- 
bachia  triumphans,  Croton  formosum,  Dracaena  Goldieana; 
Sadleria  cyathoides,  a  striking  and  stately  Fern  with  arched 
fronds,  very  distinct  and  fin^  ;  and  Croton  trilobns.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  the  second  place  with  an  excellently  grown  and 
1  valuable  collection.     For  three  new  plants  not  in  commerce 
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Mr.  Ball  was  first  with  Dracnsna  Goldieana,  Dieffenbachia  Car- 
deri,  and  Aralia  spectabilia ;  Mr.  Williams  having  the  second 
place  with  Cycas  intermedia,  Woodwardia  radicins  cristata,  and 
Astrocariam  murmureum,  a  robust  Palm  of  great  promise.  For 
six  plants  never  before  exhibited  in  Earope  Mr.  Bull  was  again 
first  with  Gymnogramma  Chelsoui,  a  noble  variety;  Smilax 
Shnttleworthii,  a  trailing  plant  with  richly  marbled  cordate 
leaves  C  inches  in  length  by  5  in  breadth ;  Maranta  inscripta, 
green  with  prominent  silvery  grey  markings,  distinct;  Gunnera 
granatensis,  a  noble  Aroid;  and  Dieffenbachia  majestica.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  was  second  with  Phaius  fimbriatus,  a  charming 
pure  white  flower  with  yellow  fringed  lip;  Panax  laciniatus; 
Croton  Qaeen  Victoria,  a  striking  plant  with  golden  foliage 
8  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad;  Ficus  ovalifolinm  marmoratum, 
and  Croton  Williamsii  with  creamy  variegation,  very  distinct. 
For  three  new  plants  never  before  exhibited  in  Europe  Mr.  Bull 
again  took  the  lead  with  Bomarea  Carderi,  a  novel  and  bcaut'ful 
plant  trained  round  a  trellis — this  plant  has  Lily-like  foliage 
and  flowers  rosy  pink  externally,  internally  creamy  with  brown 
spots,  it  is  very  striking  and  novel ;  Martinezia  Roezlii,  which 
promises  to  become  a  giant  amongst  Palms  ;  and  Dieffenbachia 
priuceps,  a  sprightly  and  beautiful  plant  with  a  silvery  midrib 
and  spotted  leaves.  Mr.  Williams  was  second  with  Adiantum 
Williamsii,  a  greatly  enlarged  form  of  A.  pedatnm,  highly 
effective,  and  likely  to  become  popular ;  Croton  Williamsii,  and 
Ixora  multifiora,  apparently  well  named,  seeing  that  half  of  the 
bulk  of  the  small  plant  consisted  of  its  flower  trusses.  Messrs. 
J.  &  E.  Thynne,  Glasgow,  were  third  with  Pteris  serrulata  Bar- 
ronii,  an  unnamed  Hectia  and  Dieffenbachia. 

Azaleas. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  the 
prizes  of  £12,  £8,  and  £6  went  to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kings- 
ton ;  0.  Turner,  Slough ;  and  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sons,  Dorking, 
in  the  order  named.  In  Messrs.  Jackson's  group  Grand  Crimson 
was  most  exuberant  and  effective ;  Mr.  Turner's  plants  consist- 
ing of  the  superior  varieties  which  he  has  previously  exhibited; 
Messrs.  Ivery's  also  consisting  of  small  plants  in  good  varieties. 
i£10,  £6,  and  £i  being  devoted  to  amateurs  for  six  plants ;  Mr. 
Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  being  first  with 
some  of  the  finest  oval-shaped  plants  which  have  this  year  been 
exhibited,  the  plants  being  about  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  perfectly  bloomed.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Eatty,  gardener  to  E.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  for  plants 
well  flowered,  but  smaller  than  this  exhibitor  usually  stages. 
Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  had  the  third  prize.  In  the  open  class  for 
fifteen  Azaleas  the  same  amounts  were  offered.  Mr.  Turner  was 
first  with  small  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  beat  varieties  extant; 
Messrs.  Ivery  being  second  also  with  good  varieties.  The  plants 
in  these  classes  were  numerous,  but  were  not  as  a  rule  superior, 
the  season  being  somewhat  late  for  them. 

Ericas. — In  the  open  class  for  eight  plants  the  prizes  of  f  10 
and  £8  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  with  a  very  fine 
collection,  the  plants  being  well  bloomed  and  trained  ;  and  Mr. 
Carmichael,  who  had  the  second  place  also  with  good  specimens. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  honours  were  divided  as 
follows:  Mr.  Ward  being  first;  Mr.  Hinuell,  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  second;  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  third. 
E.  ventricosa  grandiflora  and  a  small  plant  of  E.  profusa  in  Mr. 
Ward's  group  were  the  most  noticeable,  and  all  were  good  ;  and 
in  Mr.  Hinnell's  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora,  E.  ventricosa  mag- 
nifica,  and  E.  tricolor  dumosa  were  in  splendid  condition.  An- 
other open  class  for  six  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  12  inches 
in  diameter  was  provided,  Mr.  Ward  securing  the  premier  place 
with  medium-sized  healthy  specimens.  The  second  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ealli,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Park,  who  staged  remarkably  bright  plants  in  perfect  health 
and  good  variety;  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  who  also  staged 
a  capital  collection.  The  plants  in  this  class  wero  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  collection 
was  really  the  best.  The  exhibition  of  these  plants  was  both 
extensive  and  good;  there  were  a  few  straggling  specimens, 
but  generally  the  plants  were  healthy,  well  trained,  and  well 
bloomed. 

FiNE-FOLiAGED  PLANTS. — In  the  Open  class  for  twenty  plants 
in  pots  not  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  nor  less  than 
10  inches,  we  can  only  say  that  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr. 
Bull  and  Mr.  B.  S.Williams  in  the  order  named  with  collections 
worthy  of  these  famed  horticulturists.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  nine  fine-foliaged  plants  in  pots  not  more  than  12  nor 
less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  prizes  were  il2,  £8,  and 
£6.  Mr.  Bull  had  the  lirBt  place  for  Eacephalartos  ampliatus, 
Dioou  edule,  Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Paudauus  Veitchii, 
Dracaena  Baptistii,  and  Paullinia  thalictrifolia.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  the  second  place  for  an  excellent  collection,  in 
which  Dracasna  Shepherdii  and  Baptistii  were  very  fine ;  this 
group  included  a  most  effective  plant  of  Curculigo  recurvata  varie- 
gata.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  the  prizes  and  con- 
ditions were  the  same.  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ealli,  Esq., 
was  first  with  a  grand  group,  but  almost  hidden.  Croton  vo- 
lutum  is  perhaps  the  finest  plant  in  cultivation  ;  Dieffenbachia 


nobilia  was  in  splendid  order,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata 
was  highly  effective,  and  the  Palms,  &c.,  in  an  admirable  state. 
Mr.  Douglas,  according  to  the  official  list,  had  the  second  place, 
but  we  were  unable  to  find  his  plants  to  note  their  names  and 
condition. 

Febns. — For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  (amateurs), 
£10,  £8,  and  £G  were  provided,  the  amounts  being  secured  by 
Mr.  ChUd,  Garbrand  Hall ;  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  Eev.  A.  H. 
Bridges,  Beddingtou  House,  Croydon ;  and  Mr.  Strahan,  gar- 
dener to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  in  the 
order  named,  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors  staging  good  col- 
lections. In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  were  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  both 
of  whom  staged  superior  collections.  For  four  Tree  Ferns  (nur- 
serymen), Mr.  Bull  was  first  with  noble  "  trees,"  CyatheaBurkei, 
a  wonderful  specimen  10  feet  high,  and  equally  fine  examples 
of  Cyathea  dealbata  and  Dicksonias.  Mr.  Williams  had  the 
second  place  with  some  grand  examples  from  HoUoway.  For 
two  Tree  Ferns  (amateurs),  Mr.  Sheen,  gardener  to  E.  Brooke, 
Esq.,  Cain  Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  was  placed  first  for  a  splendid 
pair  of  Dicksonias  10  feet  high,  and  having  fine  heads.  These 
were  very  superior  examples  of  culture.  Mr.  Hinnell  had  the 
second  place,  also  with  highly  creditable  specimens.  In  the 
class  for  six  Adiantums  (open),  Mr.  Hubbersty  was  placed  first  for 
luxuriant  examples  of  A.  trapeziforme,  A.  cultratum,  A.  excisum 
A.  multifidum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  maorophyllum,  and  A.  farleyense. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  Sheen,  gardener  to  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Cain  Wood 
Towers,  Highgate,  being  third  for  a  collection  greatly  superior 
to  the  second-prize  group  owing  to  some  mistake  in  staging. 
Adiantum  farleyense  was  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition. 
A.  trapeziforme,  5  feet  through ;  A.  concinnum,  A.  gracilli- 
mum,  A.  cuneatnm,  and  A.  formosum,  all  in  superior  condition. 
For  six  Filmy  Ferns  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  was  first  with  a  group 
of  these  charming  plants,  including  Todea  superba  pelluoida, 
Hymenophyllum  demissum,  Trichomanes  auriculatnm  andtrich- 
oideum,  and  a  fine  plant  of  T.  radioans.  Messrs.  W.  EoUis- 
son  &  Sons  had  the  second  place,  in  which  Trichomanes  Ean- 
crof ti  and  T.  alatum  var.  were  the  most  attractive ;  the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  Henwick  Grange,  his  collection 
being  notable  as  containing  good  plants  of  Trichomanes  radicans 
and  Todea  superba.  For  twelve  hardy  Ferns  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  had  the  first  place  with  an  excellent  collection  con- 
taiuing  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Lomaria  chilensis  ever  ex- 
hibited. The  collection  also  included  a  new  Fern  of  undoubted 
elegance  and  value — Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Jacksonii — a  plant 
combining  vigour  with  gracefulness  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  remaining  plants,  Struthiopteris  japonica,  Lastreas,  Anthu- 
riums,  &c.,  were  all  very  fresh  and  good.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sons 
were  second  with  a  capital  group ;  and  Mr.  Stone,  gardener  to 
C.  Walton,  Esq.,  East  Acton,  having  the  third  place  with  a  good 
collection. 

For  eight  Gloxinias  (amateurs),  Mr.  J.  A.  Battram,  Tonge 
House  Gardens,  Lower  Norwood,  was  first  with  vigorously- 
grown  well-bloomed  specimens ;  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Lea  Bridge  Eoad,  having  the  second 
place  for  plants  which  had  been  injured  in  transit  to  the  Show, 
For  eight  Gloxinias  (nurserymen),  Mr.  E.  Kinghorn,  Sheen 
Nursery,  Eichmond,  was  the  only  exhibitor  and  had  the  first 
place  with  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  in  superior  varie- 
tips.  For  twelve  Amaryllids  (open)  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twickenham,  was  placed  first 
for  plants  characterised  by  extreme  vigour  and  in  rich  and 
varied  colours;  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  0.  O.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Belmont,  East  Barnet,  having  the  second  place  also  for  an 
effective  collection,  the  colours  being  very  good,  but  the  petals 
being  rather  more  pointed  than  is  desirable  in  these  fine  flowers. 
For  eight  Eoses  in  pots  (open)  Mr.  Turner  was  accorded  the  first 
place  for  the  large  plants  which  have  won  him  such  fame  as  a 
Eose-grower;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  being  second  for 
equally  fine  specimens.  The  general  impression  was  that  these 
collections  should  have  been  placed  equal  first,  and  later  in  the 
day  the  awards  were  revised,  and  Cheshunt  was  placed  on  an 
equality  with  Slough. 

Pel.aegoniums.— For  eight  show  varieties  (nurserymen)  the 
prizes  were  i£12,  *8,  and  t'6,  and  the  winners  of  them  were  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Woodlands  Nur- 
sery, leleworth.  Mr.  Turner's  collection  was  far  the  most 
superior  in  culture  and  varieties.  The  sorts  were  the  same  as 
those  named  in  our  report  of  the  Eegent's  Park  Show  last 
week.  The  third  prize  was  not  awarded.  In  the  corresponding 
amateurs'  class  the  prizes  were  of  the  same  amounts,  and  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
with  such  grand  specimens  as  he  alono  can  produce,  the  plants 
being  perfectly  trained  and  well  bloomed,  and  varying  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson, 
Esq.,  Eedlees,  having  the  second  place  with  excellent  examples 
of  culture,  the  plants  being  from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter;  Mr. 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Highgate,  having 
the  third  place  with  smaller  plants.   For  six  fancy  Pelargoniums 
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(trarserymen)  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  place  for  medium-Bized 
plants  of  Mirella,  Mrs.  Hart,  Excelsior,  Jewess,  Princess  Teck, 
and  Henry  Baily ;  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  having  the  second 
place  with  plants  of  ordinary  merit.  For  sis  fancy  Pelargoniums 
(amateurs)  Mr.  James,  Redlees,  was  unopposed  and  unapproach- 
able with  his  splendid  specimens,  each  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perfectly  trained  and  bloomed.  Eight  variegated  or  tricolor 
Pelargoniums  (nurserymen),  the  prizes  of  .flO  and  A'G  went  to 
Mr.  Coppin,  The  Nursery,  Croydon,  and  Mr.  Pestridge,  The 
Nursery,  Brentford,  with  medium-sized  well-coloured  plants ; 
an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Meadmore,  The  Nurseries, 
Eomford.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  J.  Lover, 
gardener  to  J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  was  first 
with  plants  from  1  to  2  feet  across,  in  good  health  and  colour ; 
Mr.  Hinnell,  Surbiton,  being  second  for  smaller  yet  perhaps 
brighter  plants ;  Mr.  North,  gardener  to  F.  Hill,  Esq.,  Brent- 
wood, having  the  third  place  for  compact  and  nicely  grown 
Bpecimens.  Mr.  North  also  exhibited  a  seedling  Lobelia — Little 
Emily,  a  type  of  L.  Paxtoni,  admirable  for  growing  as  a  pyramid 
for  conservatory  decoration.  For  twelve  bicolor  or  gold  and 
bronze  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Meadmore  had  the  first  place  with 
well-grown  plants  a  foot  in  diameter,  W.  E.  Gumbleton  being 
the  best ;  Mr.  Pestridge,  Brentwood,  being  second  for  medium- 
sized  well-coloured  plants ;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Dulwich,  The 
Czar  in  this  group  having  an  intensely  dark  zone. 

Palms. — Twelve  Palms  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter (open),  the  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  order  named  for  superior  collections.  For 
six  Palms  in  pots  not  exceeding  16  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Bull, 
Chelsea,  was  again  first  with  a  valuable  and  glossy  group,  com- 
prising Geonoma  pumila,  Kentia  Moorei,  very  fine ;  Hyophorbe 
Verschafteltii,  and  Latania  borbonica.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Thynne,  Glasgow ;  Martinezia  erosa  and  CocoB 
Weddelliaca  being  very  good ;  Mr.  Ley  having  the  third  prize 
with  a  superior  group,  quite  worthy  of  having  been  placed 
equal  second  with  the  Glasgow  group.  For  four  Palms  in  pots 
not  exceeding  IG  inches  in  diameter  (amateurs),  Mr.  Harrow, 
gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Livistonia  altissima,  and 
Thrinax  elegans,  all  fine  plants  well  cultivated;  Mr.  Butler, 
The  Gardens,  St.  Dunstans,  Regent's  Park,  being  second  with 
capital  plants  of  Geonoma  pnmila,  Cocos  "Weddelliana,  Areca 
lutescens,  and  A.  Verschafteltii.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Strahau  for  four  very  good  plants.  For  six  Crotons  (open) 
Mr.  Bull  had  the  premier  place  with  plants  in  superb  health  and 
colour, comprising  C.  volutum,  spirale,  Weismannii,  majesticum, 
Cooperi,  and  imperiale.  Mr.  Harrow  was  second  with  large 
well-grown  plants  in  good  sorts,  Mr.  "Williams  being  third  with 
large  plants.  For  twelve  Dracfenas  (open)  the  first  and  second 
prizes  were  ±10  and  id,  and  the  winners  of  them  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  "Williams,  who  both  staged  superior  collections  in  sorts 
which  have  been  previously  enumerated. 

For  twelve  hardy  perennials  in  pots  (open),  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  for  a  fine  collection,  Pinguicula 
grandiflora  being  in  splendid  condition,  Saxifraga  nepalensis 
(pyramidalis)  charming ;  Orchis  foliosa,  TroUius  grandifloruB, 
Spirsea  palmata.  Irises,  Lupines,  &o.,  attracting  a  large  amount 
of  public  attention.  Messrs.  EoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  were 
second  with  a  highly  effective  group,  Alyssum  "Weisbickii 
being  very  distinct  and  noteworthy ;  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
"W.  "Terry,  Esq.,  Fulham,  being  third  for  large  newly-potted 
plants.  For  eight  Paonies  in  pots  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  was 
the_  only  exhibitor,  and  had  the  first  prize  for  showy  plants 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  effective  in  shrubbery 
borders,  the  single  and  double  white  varieties  being  very 
effective.  Mr.  Parker  also  had  the  first  prize  tor  a  moderate 
pair  of  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata.  For  twelve  bunches  of  out 
blooms  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Dean, 
Ealing,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Parker  in  the  order  named.  These 
collections  arrested  considerable  attention,  Mr.  Dean's  being  the 
most  distinct,  every  bunch  belonging  to  a  different  genus,  and 
hence  had  the  post  of  honour. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  brought  a  grand  new  Cattleya,  C.  Blunti,  the  flowers 
being  of  the  purest  white  except  the  throat,  which  was  a  soft 
yellow,  the  lip  being  beautifully  fringed.  Mr.  Laing  exhibited  fine 
new  Bicolor  Geraniums;  Mr,  Turner,  new  Pelargoniums;  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  decorative  Pelargoniums  Charles  Out- 
ram  and  Miss  Bradshaw,  both  of  them  floriferous  and  effective. 

FRUIT. 
For  a  May  show  this  was  one  of  the  best  collections  seen  in 
London  for  many  years,  and  reminds  us  of  the  excellent  shows 
of  fruit  that  used  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  in  that  month.  There  were  thirteen  dishes  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  the  quality  of  the  first-prize  dishes 
is  very  good  indeed.  The  first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Akehurst, 
gardener  to  S.  Copestake,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Kentish  Town.  The 
bunches  were  small  but  even  in  size,  berries  large,  and  with  a 
fine  bloom.    Mr.  Banuerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithefield 


Hall,  Eugeley,  was  second  with  bunches  in  his  usual  fine  style. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Tris- 
tram, Esq.,  Fowley,  liiphook,  Hants,  with  large  well-coloured 
bunches;  but  the  bloom  was  a  little  rubbed,  or  they  would  have 
had  a  higher  position.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Prince  the 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Holliday,  gardener  to  J.  Norris, 
Esq  ,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingly;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Bolton, 
gardener  to  "W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks, 
'They  had  both  fairly  pood  bunches,  but  far  behind  what  used  to 
be  shown.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  Black  kind  a  grand 
dish  of  Madresfield  Court  from  Mr.  G.  Grimmet,  gardener 
to  J.  "Wilmot,  Esq.,  Pine  House,  Isleworth,  was  first.  Mr. 
Baunermau  was  third  with  small  but  well-coloured  Muscat 
Hamburghs. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  were  nine 
competitors ;  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for 
an  excellent  dish.  The  berries  are  immensely  large  and  well 
coloured  for  the  season.  Mr.  G.  Grimmett  has  the  second  prize 
with  three  meritorious  bunches.  The  third  goes  to  Mr.  "W 
Bates,  gardener  to  "W.  H.Pnuchard,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twick- 
enham. He  had  large  bunches,  but  the  berries  were  not  quite 
ripe.  Most  of  the  other  dishes  were  unripe.  For  Buckland 
Sweetwater  Mr.  Douglas  had  by  far  the  best :  his  three  bunches 
were  large  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  G.  Parkhouse,  gardener  to 
T.  Holman,  Esq.,  Hawkhurst,  was  second;  and  Mr.  A.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  A.  Moss,  Esq  ,  The  Mills,  Chadwell  Heath,  was 
third,  but  the  berries  were  unripe.  For  three  bunches  of  any 
other  white  kind  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  first  with  splendid  Canon 
Hall  Muscats.  The  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Bannerman  for 
well-ripened  Foster's  Seedling;  and  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  third  for  the  same  variety.  For 
Frontignan  Grapes  Mr.  P.  Edwards  was  first  with  three  beau- 
tiful bunches  of  Grizzly  Frontignan.  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener 
to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq  ,  The  Elms,  Acton,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Bannerman  third  with  very  good  dishes  of  the  same  sort. 

For  two  Queen  Pines  Mr.  J.  Bland,  gardener  to  D.  "White- 
house,  Esq.,  Newport,  Mon.,  was  first  with  a  good  pair.  Mr. 
H.  Plummer,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill, 
Merton,  was  second  with  small  fruit.  i?or  any  sort  of  Pine 
other  than  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first 
with  a  good  Charlotte  Rothschild ;  Mr.  J.  Deaville,  gardener  to 
J.  R.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  "Wyaston  Leys,  Mon.,  was  second  with 
a  Montserrat,  and  Mr.  Plummer  third  with  a  Black  Jamaica. 
Pines  were  very  poorly  represented. 

There  were  but  three  dishes  of  Peaches  exhibited,  the  best 
being  one  of  Noblesse  from  Mr.  J.  Maber,  gardener  to  C.  AU- 
busen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Court,  Slough.  Mr.  P.  Edwards  was  second 
with  Royal  George,  and  Mr.  M.  Davis  third  with  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne.  There  were  two  dishes  of  Nectarines.  Mr.  J.  Maber  was 
first  with  Hunt's  Tawny.  Mr.  G.  Holliday  was  second  with  a 
good  dish  of  Lord  Napier ;  although  this  sort  is  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  Hunt's  Tawny,  it  is  richer-flavoured.  A  good  dish 
of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  from  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl 
Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  gained  the  first  prize  in  its 
class.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  "Wycombe 
Abbey,  Bucks,  showed  a  splendid  dish  of  Elton  and  one  of  Black 
Circassian  Cherries,  and  won  the  first  prize  in  each  class  with 
them. 

In  the  class  for  Strawberries  of  the  British  Queen  and  Dr. 
Hogg  type  there  were  but  two  competitors.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first  with  highly-coloured  British  Queen,  and  Mr.  Earley,  Valen- 
tines, Ilford,  was  second  with  the  same  sort.  There  were  eight 
competitors  in  the  class  for  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Sir  C.  Napier 
type.  Mr.  C.  Raffill,  The  Gardens,  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouth, 
was  first  with  a  splendid  dish  of  Black  Bess ;  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
was  second  with  Sir  C.  Napier;  and  Mr.  Douglas  third  with 
President. 

Melons  were  well  shown,  ten  fruit  being  staged  in  each  class. 
In  Green-flesh  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  Victory  of  Bath,  Mr. 
G.  Holliday  second  with  Golden  Qaeen,  and  Mr.  J.  Atkins, 
Lockinge  Gardens,  "Wantage,  third  with  Heckfield  Hybrid.  In 
Scarlet-flesh  Mr.  C.  Howe  had  a  very  fine  Read's  Scarlet-flesh, 
and  won  the  first  prize;  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  H.  G. 
"Williams,  Esq.,  Henwich  Grange,  "Worcester,  second  with 
Scarlet  Gem  ;  the  third  prize  going  to  a  nice  Hero  of  Bath  from 
Mr.  C.  Raflill. 

There  were  two  Vines  in  pots  from  Mr.  J.  Deaville,  gardener 
to  J.  N.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  Monmouth.  They  are  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  variety,  but  not  first-rate ;  a  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  them.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  showed  two  very  fine  dishes 
of  Tomatoes  named  Stamfordian.  It  is  a  grand  sort,  shaped 
liked  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  but  larger  than  that  sort  is  usually 
grown. 

Tbis  must  close  our  notice  of  this  extensive  and  excellent 
Exhibition,  a  notice  which  has  no  pretence  to  include  every- 
thing which  was  exhibited.  The  Show  was,  by  its  mode  of 
arrangement,  difficult  to  report,  and  the  work  of  judging  was  no 
sinecure.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  render  the  event  a  success. 
The  officials,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wills,  were  assiduous 
in  their  several  duties,  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
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Society  has  the  bonom'of  having  proiluoed  one  ot  the  best  shows 
that  has  been  seen  in  London  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
prize  money  was  prcmptlypaid  during  the  first  dayof  the  Show. 


VINE   CULTURE. 


I  CANNOT  call  to  mind  the  exact  date  when  I  suggested  in 
this  Journal  the  planting  of  Vines  2  feet  apart,  and  the  cut- 
ting-down every  alternate  Vine  yearly.  Since  that  time  I 
have  had  reason  to  modify  my  plan.  The  principle  on  which 
I  founded  my  former  plan  wa3  this  :  I  imagined  that  when  a 
Vine  was  cnt  down  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow- 
up  a  stout  rod  which  might  be  fruited  largely.  In  this  I  was 
correct  for  the  first  year,  but  experience  showed  me  that  after 
that  time  the  Vines  lost  their  vigour,  and  the  reason  why  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  was  as  follows  : — The  whole  of  one  of 
my  vineries,  110  feet  in  length,  became  infested  with  the  mealy 
bug.  After  failing  to  eradicate  this  pest  by  various  remedies, 
I  ordered  the  whole  of  the  Viuos  to  be  cut  down  to  the  last 
spur.  The  young  rods  grew  stout  and  strong  to  the  top  ot 
the  house,  but  I  found  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
Vines  began  to  lose  their  health  and  vigour.  On  examining 
the  roots  I  found  that  every  main  root  was  dead,  and  that  the 
Vines  depended  entirely  on  their  support  from  fresh  rootlets 
which  had  been  thrown  out  in  a  circle.  I  had  all  the  dead 
roots  removed,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the  soil 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  its  stead  placing  layers  of  turf, 
decayed  manure,  sand,  and  the  ashes  of  an  old  furnace  which 
existed  on  my  premises  about  1.50  years  ago.  The  Vines  are 
now  as  vigorous  as  Ihey  were  before  they  were  cut  down. 
To  any  person  pursuing  the  plan  of  catting  down  Vines  every 
alternate  year  I  should  recommend  preserving  the  three  last 
spurs,  cuttiug-down  two  of  them  as  soon  as  all  the  roots  are 
in  action ;  by  thi.s  time  the  roots  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
throw  their  whole  support  into  the  single  rod. 

I  will  here  refer  to  some  experiments  I  made  Ia?t  year,  which 
having  proved  euccessful  I  am  now  carrying  out  on  a  larger 
scale,  having  given  orders  for  the  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
vineries  extending  250  feet  in  length.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a 
conversation  with  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  storing-up  of 
Bap  in  the  bare  stems  of  old  Vines.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
that  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  might  he  stored-up  in  these 
bare  stems.  He  informed  me  that  be  had  observed  in  a  work- 
shop at  the  top  of  a  factory  a  Vine  which  had  grown-up  on  the 
outside  wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  storeys,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  the  workmen's  room,  where  it  had  become  strong 
and  fruitful.  On  this  principle  I  commenced  growing  half 
rods  on  the  old  stems  of  some  of  my  Vines,  thus  :  I  allow  a 
rod  to  grow-np  from  the  first  spur  to  two-thirds  of  the  old 
stem,  when  it  is  stopped;  I  then  allow  another  rod  to  grow 
from  a  spur  halfway  up  the  old  stem,  and  a  short  rod  to  grow 
from  the  very  point  of  the  stem.  These  three  rods  were  cut 
down  at  the  end  of  last  year :  the  first  rod  halfway  up  the 
stem,  the  second  rod  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  the  third  to 
one  eye.  The  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  every  eye  has  thrown-out  from  two  to  four  strong  bunches. 
This  plan  seems  to  answer  better  than  the  whole-rod  system, 
which  often  broke  unevenly  owing  to  the  wood  being  im- 
perfectly ripened. — Observer. 


ROSE  EXHIBITIONS. 


There  is  without  doubt  much  that  is  unfavourable  in  Roses 
being  exhibited  two  days  consecutively,  but  I  think  some  sug- 
gestions might  bo  made  to  meet  the  di£Bculty ;  and  unless  some- 
thing be  done  Rose  committees  would  eeem  to  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  giving  only  the  faded  flowers  of  the  second  day 
for  the  multitude's  shillings.  There  are  some  good  and  fair 
reasons,  not  merely  financial,  why  Rose  shows  may  sometimes 
be  held  for  two  days.  As  regards  the  bare  expenses  of  the 
one  day  they  may  be  met  by  the  sale  of  tickets  previously  to 
the  day  of  exhibition ;  but  should  that  one  day  be  wet,  what 
pleasure  or  compensation  have  the  poor  ticket -holders  V  The 
second  day  thtn  gives  the  public  a  fair  chance. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Crystal  Palaca  and  other  companies 
who  give  two-day  Rose  shows  to  offer  in  addition  to  their 
prizes  a  grand  premium  prize,  say  for  seventy-two  varieties  of 
Roses  shown  in  the  three  stages  of  bloom — full,  half-blown, 
and  in  bud — three  trusses  of  each,  with  their  own  foliage  and 
buds.  This  arrangement  would  be  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  Rose-loving  public,  as  fully  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  of  each  variety,  and  to  this  end  a  gentleman 


offers  a  prize  at  the  West  of  England  Roeo  Show.  A  priz? 
for  seventy-two  thus  shown  would  be  easier  for  nurserymen  to 
cut  than  the  orthodox  number  of  forty-tight  trebles  all  in  one 
stage  of  growth. 

Let  na  look  practically  at  the  extra  expense  to  the  exhibitor, 
so  much  complained  of.  A  few  more  Rose  boxes  and  a  man, 
not  necessarily  a  foreman,  to  stay  over  the  second  day  aud 
dress-up  the  stands  by  removing  from  each  treble  the  one 
faded  full-blown  specimen  and  arranging  in  its  place  the  others 
half- blown  and  bud,  now  nearly  expanded;  and  with  these 
materials  to  work  upon,  if  a  small  hamper  of  fresh  buds  were 
sent  up  by  night  train  to  the  man  in  charge,  a  very  good  show 
could  be  easily  kept  up  on  the  tecond  day  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense  both  to  society  aud  exhibitor. 

As  a  Rose  judge  I  will  not  deny  that  second-day  Roses  and 
buds  will  frequently  be  jaded  aud  unfit  for  exhibiting  for  a 
prize,  but  treated  in  the  manner  suggested  the  general  public 
would  not  be  so  disappointed  the  second  day. — H.  C. 


FBIIRA.RIA  UNDULAlTA. 
This  plant  is  said  to  havs)  found  its  w.ay  to  us  from  the 
Caps  of  Gjod  Hope  as  far  bsolc  as  IT.VJ.     Ferrarias  are  plants 
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possessing  sterling  merits,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  to  culti- 
vate in  our  climate.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  grow  this  race 
of  plants  unless  our  minds  are  made  up  to  succeed.  They  are 
adapted  for  in  and  out  door  decoration,  and  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  both  purposes.  If  intended  for  outdoor  cul- 
tivation, a  warm  and  sheltered  border  should  be  chosen  and 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  soil  should  be  removed  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  filling  up  the  space  with  a  compost  of 
good  sandy  loam  and  peat  with  charcoal  dust  and  a  little  coarEe 
sand  well  mixed  together,  raising  the  soil  above  the  surface  an 
inch  or  two  to  allow  for  £t  tiling.  Thorough  drainage  should  also 
be  provided.  This  should  be  done  Eome  time  before  plant- 
ing, that  the  soil  may  become  a  little  firm  previously  to  the 
reception  of  the  bulbs.  These  may  ba  planted  in  April  from 
•1  to  6  inches  deep,  and  are  all  the  belter  if  surrounded  with 
silver  sand.  They  should  at  all  times  be  sheltered  from  heavy 
rains,  and  when  the  plants  appear  above  ground  they  should 
be  protected  from  late  spring  frosts.  The  flowers,  though 
short-lived,  are  both  curious  and  beautiful. 

Plants  are  increased  by  seed  and  offsets.  By  Bome  they  are 
said  to  be  hardy,  but  in  our  uucertain  climate  it  is  much  best 
to  lift  the  bulbs  after  they  have  perfected  their  growth.  After 
careful  drying  they  may  be  stowed  away  in  dry  sand,  kept 
from  frost,  and  planted  again  in  spring.    The  Beed  may  te 
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gathered  when  ripe  and  sown  in  the  spring  in  a  sandy  compost 
in  well-drained  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  The  seedlings 
while  ia  a  young  state  require  careful  tending,  aa  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  The  Ferrarias  may  be  grown  in  pots  for 
plunging  when  required,  and  when  past  their  best  tliey  can 
be  removed  to  mature  the  growth  of  the  plants.  There  are 
several  kiuds,  but  the  accompanying  figure  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  the  family.  Ferrarias  ought  to  be  found  iu  many 
more  gardens  than  they  are  at  the  present. — N. 


TEEE   PERNS. 

Tree  Febks  are  not  so  numerously  grown  as  they  should  be. 
In  many  largo  establishments  where  indoor  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  great  variety  a  good  Tree  Fern  is  not  to  be  found. 
Few  standard  foliage  plants  are  more  elegant.  A  largo  house 
is  not  necessary  for  their  accommodation ;  a  plant  with  a 
3-feet  stem  in  a  small  house  just  looks  as  well  as  a  10-feet-high 
one  in  a  lofty  house.  They  are  not  all  tall-growing  species. 
Beautiful  little  standard  specimens  of  the  Lomarias  require 
little  more  head  room  than  a  common  Adiautum.  Of  course 
in  small  houses  tall  forms  cannot  be  grown,  but  this  need  not 
exclude  the  whole  race.  With  a  clean  stem  of  a  foot  or  two 
and  a  nicely  furnished  head  there  is  no  prettier  tree  grown 
than  Lomaria  gibba.  This  species,  like  aU  the  others,  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  attain  to  any  great  elevation ;  in  fact 
Lomaria  gibba  never  does  reach  a  great  height,  from  2  to  3  feet 
being  a  first-rate  elevation  for  it.  It  looks  exceedingly  well 
raised  among  dwarfer  Ferns  or  fine-foliage  plants.  It  succeeds 
perfectly  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  but  to  grow  it 
superbly  the  stove  is  the  place  for  it. 

For  the  elegant  embellishment  of  large  houses  Dioksonia 
antarctica  is  capitally  adapted.  It  is  the  very  finest  of  all 
Tree  Ferns.  Good  specimens  of  it  have  a  clean  straight  stem 
10  feet  high  surmounted  with  about  3  more  feet  of  fronds. 
An  object  of  this  kind  has  a  grand  effect  in  a  large  conserva- 
tory. This  Fern  does  not  require  more  than  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  temperature  and  treatment  altogether.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand.  Numbers  of  the  stems  are  imported 
into  this  country  with  not  a  vestige  of  green  about  them,  but 
when  potted  and  placed  in  a  close  humid  atmosphere  they 
Boon  begin  to  emit  and  unfurl  their  massive  fine  green  fronds, 
■which  spread  out  and  arch  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  When 
the  trunks  have  started  into  growth  they  should  not  be  retained 
in  a  close  warm  atmosphere  longer  than  a  good  beginning  is 
made.  If  grown  for  a  considerable  time  under  such  conditions, 
and  ultimately  transferred  to  a  cool  airy  house,  the  fronds 
generally  droop  and  decay.  They  do  not  make  such  rapid 
progreBs  in  a  cool  house,  but  after  vitality  is  fairly  set  a-going 
it  is  much  better  in  the  end  to  let  development  take  place  in 
a  comparatively  cool  situation.  This  Fern  is  qualified  to 
associate  in  the  greenhouse  with  tall  hardy  Dracainas,  Palms, 
&c.,  and  no  better  or  mere  handsome  tall  plant  could  be 
selected  to  grow  as  a  solitary  specimen.  Plants  may  be  placed 
here  and  there  in  Camellia  beds,  and  when  their  heads  are 
seen  above  the  Camellias  they  have  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Some  of  the  Cyatheas  make  beautiful  Tree  Ferns.  The 
trunks  of  C.  dealbata  range  from  2  feet  to  G  feet  in  heijjht.  It 
makes  an  excellent  companion  for  the  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
but  it  has  no  advantage  over  that  fine  Fern.  Altogether  the 
development  of  the  Cyathea  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
fronds  stand  out  rather  stiflly,  and  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
Dicksonias. 

Alsophila  australis  is  a  splendid  tall  Fern  and  quite  distinct 
from  any  yet  mentioned  here.  In  some  instances  it  has  a 
stem  exceeding  (j  feet  in  length.  The  fronds  are  very  strong 
and  do  not  droop  much,  but  rise  up  more  in  an  upright  direc- 
tion. It  is  well  worth  growing  for  variety  among  other  Tree 
Ferns.  To  grow  it  to  its  full  extent  it  requires  plenty  of  head 
room. 

The  general  cultivation  of  Tree  Perns  is  not  very  difficult. 
They  cannot  be  grown  to  any  great  size  in  a  pot ;  tubs  are 
the  best  to  put  them  in.  Some  of  these  are  made  round  and 
others  square.  The  round  tubs  are  the  most  convenient. 
They  should  be  neatly  made  with  the  best  oak  wood,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  moisture  for  a  number  of  years.  A  tub  2J  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth  is  capable  of  holding  a 
large  plant  for  a  long  time.  The  bottom  should  be  well  per- 
forated. Tree  Ferns  are  not  easily  killed  with  water  at  the 
roots,  but  at  the  same  time  they  distinctly  abhor  stagnant 
moisture  there.  Good  drainage  is  of  great  importance :  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  to  begin  with. 


Dicksonias,  Cyatheas,  and  Alsophilas  succeed  admirably  in 
a  mixture  of  peat,  a  little  loam,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand. 
The  peat  and  loam  should  be  used  in  a  rough  fresh  state,  and 
in  planting  it  should  be  rammed  very  firmly  about  the  roots 
and  stem.  A  vacancy  of  2J  inches  should  be  left  on  the  sur- 
face to  facilitate  watering.  After  shifting,  watering  at  the  root 
has  to  be  done  carefully,  or  the  soil  may  become  rancid  before 
the  young  roots  penetrate  it.  When  the  roots  become  matted 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  or  the 
fronds,  both  old  and  young,  will  wither  up  quickly,  and  no 
after-attention  will  refresh  them.  When  once  a  plant  is  caught 
in  this  state  it  takes  months  to  recover ;  besides,  when  water- 
ing is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time  the  whole  ball  becomes 
so  thoroughly  dry  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  completely 
moistened  again  with  ordinary  watering.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  entire  root  overhead  in  water 
for  a  number  of  hours.  When  young  fronds  are  being  formed 
at  any  time  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  syringed  once 
or  twice  a-day.  Full-grown  plants  also  require  to  be  syringed 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  red  spider  and  thrips  doing  mis- 
chief. 

Lomaria  gibba  seldom  grows  out  of  pot  bounds.  Good 
plants  of  it  may  be  had  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots.  Little  or 
no  loam  should  be  employed  in  potting  it,  but  good  drainage 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  well-being. — J.  Mdib. 


AMONG  THE  FRUIT  TREES.— No.  1. 

At  length  the  change  has  come,  the  keen  north-eastern 
blasts  which  have  been  dominant  for  so  many  weeks  have  de- 
parted with  all  their  scathing  power  and  deadly  violence,  and 
now  we  have  a  soft  south-western  breeze  with  genial  showers, 
bringing  hope  to  us  once  more,  for  I  for  one  must  own  to 
having  entertained  something  akin  to  a  feeling  of  dismay — 
almost  of  despair — as  to  our  fruit  prospects  this  year,  with  the 
palpable  damage  to  foliage  and  blossom  constantly  before  my 
ej'es.  I  think  we  have  no  unmixed  evil  in  gardening ;  certainly 
the  present  and  all  timilar  trials  afford  some  good  valuable 
lessons  —  hints  from  Nature  how  best  to  grapple  with  some 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  such  unseasonable  weather,  and 
thus  these  very  evils  are  made  to  render  their  remedies  clearer 
to  our  minds.  We  learn  from  watching  the  development  of 
blight  how  best  to  check  and  cure  its  ravages,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  things  which  have  struck  me 
while  they  are  still  fresh  and  clear  to  me. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  especially  interesting  just  now. 
The  only  trees  quite  healthy  are  on  a  west  wall,  the  entire 
growth  being  strong  and  clothed  with  foliage  perfectly  free  from 
blight.  All  those  upon  a  south  aspect  have  suffered  in  some 
degree;  blistered  and  curled  leaves  and  clustering  aphides  are 
very  prevalent,  being  most  abundant  at  every  wind-swept  angle 
and  corner.  At  one  of  these  points  three  trees  are  just  now  a 
curious  and  interesting  sight — the  end,  and  therefore  the  most 
exposed  tree,  has  quite  three-fourths  of  its  leaves  curled,  and  in 
every  curl  we  have  found  some  dozens  of  aphides.  The  next  tree 
has  about  two-thirds  of  diseased  foliage,  and  the  third  has  not 
more  than  a  third  part  affected.  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken 
with  these  trees.  Some  few  blistered  leaves  have  been  picked 
off,  and  every  leaf  and  stem  brushed  with  a  camel's-hair  brush 
or  sponged  with  clean  water  some  half  dozen  times.  The 
syringe  has  been  played  freely  after  each  sponging,  to  remove 
any  stray  insects  and  to  give  the  foliage  a  rinsing.  Syringing 
alone  would  prove  quite  ineffectual  as  a  remedy  in  so  bad  a 
case  as  this,  the  leaves  being  so  much  affected  as  to  check  the 
entire  growth.  I  have  felt  some  anxiety  about  these  trees, 
knowing  that  a  weakly  spring  growth  points  to  unripe  wood  in 
the  autumn.  What  was  really  required  here  was  a  close  daily 
inspection  during  the  prevalence  of  uugenial  weather,  and  a 
prompt  clearance  of  the  insects  as  they  appeared.  This  I 
could  not  manage,  consequently  the  trees  have  sustained  a 
check  from  which  thoy  will  hardly  fully  recover  this  season. 

Some  other  trees  on  a  south  wall  with  a  clear  space  of  not 
more  than  20  feet  between  it  and  a  belt  of  wood  have  much  of 
the  foliage  affected  by  blister.  I  did  not  remove  it  while  the 
cold  weather  lasted,  but  left  it  on  as  affording  some  protection 
to  the  sound  leaves.  I  attribute  the  severe  blistering  to  the 
violent  rushing  of  cold  wind  between  the  wall  and  wood ; 
strange  to  say,  there  are  no  insects  upon  any  of  these  trees. 

The  coping-boards  have  done  good  service  as  usual,  screen- 
ing the  trees  so  effectively  that  although  the  outer  foliage  has 
sustained  much  damage  yet  the  crop  is  an  excellent  one,  the 
fruit  having  set  freely,  and  is  now  swelling  fast.    I  repeat,  there- 
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fore,  that  euoh  trying  times  afford  instruotive  lessons  of  much 
practical  value.  My  deduotions  from  the  pasfling  season  may 
thus  be  embodied — 

1.  A  south-west  aspect  is  the  best  for  Peaoh  and  Nectarine 
trees  on  open  walls. 

2.  Coping-boards,  valuable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
especially  so  in  spring  to  protect  the  blossoms,  almost  invari- 
ably ensuring  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

3.  Exposed  angles  or  any  position  at  all  liable  to  cold 
draughts  from  the  north-east  should  bo  avoided,  and  trees  in 
Buoh  positions  should  have  shelter  afforded  them. 

4.  Plenty  of  clean  water  and  painstaking  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes for  the  attacks  of  insects. 

5.  In  a  cold  spring  defer  removing  any  young  growth  or 
blistered  foliage  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  afford  the 
healthy  growth  the  benefit  of  its  shelter. 

0.  When  the  young  growth  is  thinned  let  it  be  done  thoroughly, 
retaining  enough  stout  shoots  for  the  following  season,  and 
no  more. 

7.  Avoid  overcropping. — Edwaed  Luchidrst. 


BELVOIE  CASTLE.— No.  2. 

THE  SEAT  OP  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND. 
Rescming  my  notes  on  the  spring  gardening  I  must  reluct- 
antly quit  the  Duchess's  garden,  and  passing  under  an  arbour 
formed  of  strong  oak  posts,  where  Mr.  Ingram  intends  planting 
a  collection  of  choice  climbers,  we  come  to  the  old  terraces. 
Here  we  have  on  all  sides  another  fairy  scene — a  dazzling 
blaze  of  floral  grandeur  which  I  cannot  find  words  to  pourtray. 
There  are  three  terraces  about  2  feet  above  each  other  planted 
in  ribbon  lines  in  the  order  they  are  named.  The  first  terrace 
had  rows  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Primroses,  Erica  carnea,  and 
Daisy  aucubajfolia.  The  second  terrace,  beginning  at  the  back 
row,  with  Saxifraga  cordifolia,  Alyssum  saxatile  compaotum, 
Tulips,  Aubrietia,  red  and  white  Daisy,  and  blue  Pansy.  The 
third  had  for  the  back  row  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum, 
Variegated  Thyme,  Arabis,  red  Daisies,  and  dark  Pansy.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  on  the  opposite  side  the  walk  was  another 
group  of  beds,  which  I  cannot  leave  without  a  passing  remark. 
They  are  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  are  like  beautiful  pictures  set 
in  a  framework  of  living  green.  The  first  bed  was  Russian 
Violet,  just  over;  the  second  bed,  groundwork  of  Saxifraga, 
with  rings  of  red,  white,  and  blue  Hyacinths  in  distinct  colours, 
and  an  edging  of  Sedum  glauoum  and  Sedum  acre  aurenm ; 
the  third  bed  had  a  white-flowered  Erica  in  the  centre, 
encircled  with  Arabis  albida  variegata,  next  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  and  a  margin  of  Lamium  maculatum  aureum  ;  the  fourth 
bed  was  mixed  Hyacinths,  dwarf  Wallflowers  and  Talips,  with 
a  raised  edging  of  Echevtria  secunda  glaaca,  which  had  stood 
oat  all  the  winter.  But  the  most  effective  bed  in  this  group  was 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  was  really  the  most  happy  arrange- 
ment of  colours  I  ever  saw.  The  blending  of  the  variegated 
Daisies,  creamy  Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Ac,  produced  a 
charming  effect.  The  mixed  bed  is  not  the  least  effective 
feature  of  the  spring  garden.  It  is  also  the  experimental  bed 
for  proving  recent  introductions.  In  this  bed  I  noticed  a  large 
assemblage  of  plants  put  out  for  tiial,  intermixed  with  a  few 
old  tried  friends.  The  following  appeared  worthy  of  note,  and 
may  give  an  idea  of  what  the  mixed  beds  contain  ; — Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  Seilla  siberica  and  bifolia,  Wallflower  very  dwarf 
(Ware's  strain),  dwarf  Heaths,  Anemones  of  sorts,  Hepatica 
angulosa  and  other  sorts ;  Epimedium,  a  plant  of  slender 
foliage  and  Orchid-like  flowers,  but  too  fugitive  for  general 
massing ;  Pansy,  yellow  and  blue  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  compao- 
tum; Cardamine;  Polygala  Chamosbuxus,  a  dwarf  hardy  shrub 
that  blooms  very  early,  and  grows  about  C  or  9  inches  high  ; 
Orobus  vernus,  double  Primroses  of  sorts,  and  Aubrietia 
(Ingram's  strain).  The  last  bed  in  this  group  was  planted 
with  seedling  Oxhps,  a  very  choice  strain,  edged  with  Eaonymus 
radicans  variegata. 

We  now  ascend  a  flight  of  rugged  8tep3,  and  reach  the  rocky 
heights  above.  There  is  no  small  degree  of  skill  observable  in 
the  formation  of  this  rocky  garden.  Every  stone  lies  on  its 
natural  bed,  and  appears  in  its  natural  place.  There  is  a  great 
degree  of  naturalness  and  artistic  excellence  displayed,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  usual  rock-bnilders'  trick  is  avoided  ol  piling- 
np  bare  stones  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  rugged  surface.  It 
presents  quite  a  ruinous  appearance  with  the  rough  parts  of 
the  stones  fully  exposed,  but  with  plenty  of  space  left  for  the 
nil  development  of  the  individual  plants.  It  is  well  known 
bat  Mr.  Ingram  possesses  considerable  knowledge  as  a  geolo- 


gist, and  this  he  has  brought  into  exercise  in  the  formation  of 
this  grand  piece  of  rookery.  The  groat  object  aimed  at  has 
been  to  imitate  the  bold  and  natural  cliffs  which  abound  on 
every  hand.  The  rockwork  at  Belvoir  I  consider  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  natural  rock  that  can  be  found,  and  as  the 
stones  year  by  year  become  more  coloured  by  the  weather  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  natural  rock.  Here  every  plant  was  at 
home,  and  blooming  in  great  profusion.  There  were  large 
healthy  clamps  of  Uentiana  verna,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  brilliant  Doronioum  anstriaonm ;  broad 
patches  of  Aubrietia,  in  proximity  to  a  fine  variety  of  Lunaria. 
Cyclamens  also  appeared  to  find  a  genial  home,  and  Primula 
cortnsoides  amosna  was  throwing-up  numerous  flower  stalks, 
and  would  soon  be  all  aglow  with  its  charming  flowers.  There 
were  also  clumps  of  Heaths,  Variegated  Thyme,  Myosotis  dis- 
sitiflora, Lithospermum  prostratum,  and  Sedums  and  Saxi- 
fragas  in  great  profusion.  On  every  inch  of  space  and  in  every 
niche  and  crevice  there  is  some  object  of  interest  worthy  of 
observation.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  main  walk  was  another 
large  rookery,  and  indeed  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground 
favours  this  style  of  gardening.  Mr.  Ingram  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  position,  and  has  appropriated  it  to  the  most  orna- 
mental of  purposes.  The  plants  that  draped  this  rockery  were 
much  the  same  as  those  noted  above. 

Near  the  rockery  were  several  other  groups  of  beds,  all 
beautiful  in  their  arrangement.  The  first  bad  in  the  centre 
Saxifraga  crassifolia  and  White  Hyacinths,  next  a  belt  of 
scarlet  Tulips,  with  another  of  Oxlips,  then  a  broad  band  of 
pink  Aubrietia,  this  again  encircled  with  red  Daisies,  and  an 
outside  margin  of  Gentiana  verna.  A  very  striking  bed  was 
carpeted  with  Sedum  acre  aureum  dotted  with  Erica  carnea 
and  yellow  Tulips,  with  Heuchera  lucida  for  an  edging.  The 
last  combination  I  shall  mention  was  Rhododendron  ferrugi- 
neum  and  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  interspersed  with  yellow  Daffo- 
dils and  edged  with  Euonymus  radicans  variegata.  The  Rho- 
dodendrons many  of  them  had  pushed  into  bloom  with  the 
fine  weather  that  occurred  the  first  week  in  April,  though  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  marred  the  early  flowers ;  but  the  unex- 
panded  buds  were  just  ready  to  open,  and  not  only  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  but  also  the  Rhododendrons  appeared  to 
rise  superior  to  climatic  disadvantages.  In  warm  and  cosy 
nooks  clumps  of  Camellias  were  planted,  and  large  bushes 
that  had  stood  the  storms  of  a  dozen  winters  were  pictures  of 
health  and  beauty. 

I  had  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  run  through  the  kitchen 
gardens  and  take  a  rapid  glance  at  Mr.  Ingram's  extensive 
reserve  grounds  for  his  spring  bedding  plants.  These  gardens 
are  approached  from  the  Castle  by  a  broad  walk  passing  through 
a  wood  of  remarkably  fine  trees.  The  entrance  gates,  of  which 
there  are  three,  have  fine  supporting  piers,  and  are  spanned 
by  Gothic  arches  of  noble  dimensions.  The  garden  contains 
within  the  walls  eight  acres,  and  with  the  outer  enclosed  parts 
and  orchard  comprise  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres.  There  is  a 
range  of  lean-to  hothouses  300  feet  in  length,  and  subdivided 
into  six  compartments.  Five  of  the  houses  were  devoted  to 
Vines.  Most  of  the  Vines  have  been  in  bearing  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  never  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  crops 
of  fruit.  The  houses  are  started  in  rotation,  so  as  far  as  possible 
to  circle  the  year  with  a  supply  of  Grapes.  The  last  fruit 
had  been  cut  for  several  weeks,  but  what  remained  in  the 
fruit  room  was  in  fine  condition.  The  earliest  house  would 
be  started  about  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and 
the  bunches  were  rather  more  than  half  developed.  Each 
Vine  had  its  complement  of  fruit  to  tupport ;  but  it  is  Mr. 
Ingram's  practice  to  allow  abundance  of  foliage,  which  keeps 
up  a  corresponding  root  action.  The  foliage  of  the  Vmes  in 
the  houses  that  were  started  was  large,  and  bore  the  impress 
of  health  and  vigour.  One  house  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  second  to  Black  Hamburghs,  third  to 
Black  Alicante,  and  two  others  to  mixed  late  sorts.  The 
sixth  house  in  the  range  was  for  Peaches.  These  were  trained 
near  the  glass,  and  the  trees  were  carrying  a  handsome  crop 
of  early  fruit.  These  houses  are  all  used  for  plant  culture 
and  Strawberry  forcing.  On  the  many  shelves  were  plants  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  some  with  fruit  ready  to  gather,  and 
others  just  throwing  up  their  trasses  of  bloom.  I  noticed 
some  gigantic  Azaleas  that  had  been  brought  from  the  Castle 
as  large  as  ordinary  Laurel  bushes,  also  fine  Palms  and  other 
ornamental-foliage  plants.  Large  quantities  of  plants  are 
grown  for  decorative  purposes,  and  when  they  have  stood  in 
various  parts  of  the  Castle  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  a  time  it 
requires  all  the  skill  of  the  gardener  to  restore  them  to  their 
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former  beauty.  On  the  outside  of  the  garden  were  other  ranges 
of  epaa-roofed  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Pines,  Fernp, 
stove  plants,  arid  the  general  run  of  greenhouse  plants.  In 
the  stoves  Gardenias  were  grown  extensively,  and  they  were  in 
fine  condition.  Large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  required, 
and  for  this  purpose  appropriate  plants  are  cultivated  to  meet 
the  demand,  which  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  from  Novem- 
ber until  .January.  One  house  with  shelves  near  the  glass  was 
used  expressly  for  Strawberries. 

The  garden  is  surrounded  with  well-built  walla  about  12  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  a  fine  collection  of  healthy  fruit  trees. 
It  is  not  exactly  sqaare,  but  about  twice  the  length  north  and 
south  as  it  is  east  and  west.  This  gives  a  greater  proportion 
of  east  and  west  walls  than  it  does  of  north  and  south.  The 
colleclion  of  Pears  is  choice  and  extensive,  and  Apricots  are 
largely  grown.  The  Peach  wall  is  protected  with  a  coping  of 
glass,  which  projects  about  2J  feet  from  the  wall,  and  hexagon 
netting  is  hung  in  the  front  of  the  trees.  They  were  in  robust 
health,  and  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  was  set.  My  friend  Mr.  Pearson 
of  Chilwell  has  many  times  condemned  this  system  of  Peach- 
growing  on  the  open  walls;  but  while  such  results  can  be  ob- 
tained as  are  realised  at  Belvoir,  and  with  such  a  season  as 
the  present  one.  Peach-growing  on  the  open  walls  will  maintain 
its  ground  despite  what  may  be  said  to  the  cjntrary. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  is  naturally  most  uusuitable  for  ordi- 
nary garden  purposes,  it  being  a  cold  clay,  and  the  work  of  im- 
proving it  has  been  a  long  and  heavy  task.  Year  by  year  small 
portions  of  the  subsoil  have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
all  sorts  of  eombuatible  materials  have  been  charred  and  added 
to  the  ground. 

Along  the  main  kitchen-garden  walks  are  broad  herbaceous 
borders,  where  many  a  onoe-daspised  plant  is  nursed  and  cared 
for.  Id  the  reserve  garden  Mr.  Ingram  had  a  strong  army  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  gaps  being  made  in  hia  beds  by  the 
enemy.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  are  allowed,  I  believe,  to  re- 
main in  the  reserve  ground  for  two  years,  and  when  taken  to 
the  flower  garden  they  bloom  quite  equal  to  imported  bulbs. 
Among  the  herbaceous  plants  I  noticed  Corydalis  nobilia, 
Doronicnm  austriacam,  Erodium  manescavi,  PotentUla  Douberi, 
aud  many  others  that  I  had  not  time  to  note. 

I  have  given  but  a  faint  idei  of  this  princely  place,  but 
majestic  as  are  the  gardens  the  cultivator  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  task.  I  received  a  large  amount  of  courtesy,  and  my  visit 
to  Belvoir  will  long  remain  a  bright  spot  in  my  mem  Dry. — R. 


KIDNEY  BEAN  CULTURE. 
I  iiAY  add  just  a  line  or  two  to  your  correspondent's  excel- 
lent notes.  I  use  roots  mainly  (of  course  I  am  obliged  to 
use  seed  oocajionally  whea  the  roots  are  too  large  from  age, 
which  they  are  after  some  three  years  or  bo).  I  prefer  them 
for  two  reasons:  first  they  came  sooner  into  bearing — that  is, 
plants  from  seed  and  roots,  both  being  above  ground  on  the 
same  day,  the  rojt  plants  v/ould  be  in  flower  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  seed  plants ;  and  another  ad- 
vantage is  that  they  flower  in  profusion  earlier  too.  The  second 
reason  is  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  rank  in  growth,  being 
shorter-jointed,  and  therefore  more  beans  in  a  given  space. 
By  following  Mr.  Taylor's  method  by  growing  them  in  pots  to 
prolong  their  season  one-year-old  roots  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, or  even  two-year-old  roots  if  not  too  large,  for  only  the 
small  extremities  ought  to  he  out  off.  The  roots  keep  best 
in  what  we  term  here  a  "  pit,"  the  same  as  Potatoes  are  stored 
in,  but  the  frost  must  be  entirely  excluded,  for  the  least  frost 
is  fatal  to  Kidney  Beans  just  as  to  Dahlia  roots. — Geoboe  Lee, 
Market  Gardener,  Clevedon. 


THE  PEA  WEEVIL. 


I  oATHEE  from  an  answer  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  and 
from  such  books  as  I  have  access  to  treating  on  the  subject, 
that  the  habits  and  history  of  this  insect  are  not  perfectly 
known  to  entomologists.  'There  ought  to  be  no  diftioulty  in 
following  it  up  if  it  is  looked  for  in  the  right  quarter,  and  I 
will  give  one  or  two  facts  which  may  possibly  assist  in  direct- 
ing attention  there.  Examine  Beans  or  Peas  in  March  which 
have  been  harvested  in  au  infested  spot  during  the  previous 
Bummer  (not  late  in  autumn),  and  on  some  of  them  will  be 
Been  little  round  light-coloured  spots  not  much  larger  than  a 
pin's  head ;  they  are  easiest  found  on  Broad  Beans,  some  of 
which  have  two  such  spots,  but  generally  only  one.  There  is 
no  hole  vieible  ;  the  outer  ekin  is,  as  far  as  1  kaow,  perfect,  bnt 


as  soon  as  this  is  cut  the  infect,  if  arrived  at  maturity,  will 
escape  with  almost  as  much  vitality  as  it  possesses  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  on  the  Pea  leaves.  Whether  the  seed  is  eown  or 
not  the  insect  makes  its  escape  in  spring — generally,  I  think, 
in  April.  Early-sown  seeds  are  not  hurt  by  it,  probably  be- 
cause they  germinate  too  scon  for  the  perfect  development  of 
the  insect ;  neither  are  late-sown  seeds  (unless  supplied  from 
a  midseason  crop  close  by),  because  the  insect  has  escaped 
and  probably  perished  before  being  placed  in  a  suitable  medium. 
Seed  more  than  one  season  old  is  of  course  perfectly  free.  The 
above  facts,  I  think,  will  suggest  looking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Pea  and  Beau  for  a  certain  portion  of 
this  insect's  history. — William  Taylor. 

[Every  gardener  must  have  observed  the  edges  of  the  young 
leaves  of  his  Peas  and  sometimes  of  his  Beans  eaten  away  in 
scollops  or  semicircular  pieces.  This  is  often 
done  by  the  Sitona  tibialis,  but  still  more 
frequently  by  another  of  the  short-snouted 
beetles,  the  Lined  Weevil,  Sitona  lineata  of 
some  naturalists,  and  Curculio  lineatus  of 
others.  In  Scotland  it  is  commonly  called 
"  the  Cuddy,"  or  Donkey,  from  its  grey 
colour.  In  our  drawing  it  is  magnified,  but 
the  line  by  its  tide  shows  the  natural  length. 
The  whole  body  ia  grey,  and  marked  with 
black  lines ;  the  antenna)  reddish ;  the  eyes 
black.  Mr.  Spence  found  five  or  six  upon  a 
Pea  seedling.  They  survive  the  winter  shel- 
tered beneath  moss,  &a.,  and  in  bad  weather 
at  all  seasons  retire  undor  stones  only  to  re-appear  with  the 
sunshine.] 


Fig.  lie. 


EAKLY  WfilTERS  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

No.  U. 
EDWARD  LISLE. 
Edwabd  Lisle  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Lisle,  and 
born  in  166G.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  settled  at  Crux  Easton,  about  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  1U0.S  or  IG'Jl.  He  immediately  deter- 
mined to  make  the  study  of  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution — not  only  in 
thfl  neighbourhood  whore  he  lived,  but  in  his  journeys  either 
in  Dorsetshire  (where  he  had  property)  or  to  Leicestershire  in 
visits  to  his  father-in-law.  Sir  Ambrose  Phillips  of  Garenton, 
or  to  his  own  estates  in  'Wiltshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight — he 
made  it  hisbn^iaesa  to  obtain  informition  from  the  most  reput- 
able farmers. 

He  was  a  decided  anti-Malthusian,  for  he  had  twenty  children, 

seventeen  of  whom  survived  him.     He  died  in  1722,  and  was 

buried  at  Dibden  on  the  18th  of  June  in  that  year.     As  he 

died  intestate  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  disposal  of  his 

property.     A  marble  tomb  marks  the  place  of  his  sepulture  in 

Dibden  churchyard,  for  the  brief  inscriptions  on  which  we  are 

indebted  to  the  rector,  the  Rav.  Edward  Carlyon. 

*'  Here  lies  inter'd 

Edwabd   Lible  of  Crui  Eastou  in  this  County,  Eeqre., 

Who  was  snatch'd  from  his  neighbours. 

His  wife,  cbiliiren,  and  country. 

By  a  lit  of  Apoplexy, 

Lamented  by  all, 

Jane  19th,  iu  the  Year  of  our  LoriJ 

1722, 

Aged  56." 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mary, 

The  relict  of  Edward  Lisle,  Eeqi-e., 

Late  of  CrQS  Easton  in  this  County, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Ambrose  Phillips, 

Late  of  Jarrenton,  in  the  County  of  Leicester, 

She  departed  this  life  the 

7th  day  of  August,  ad. 

17-19,  in 

The  77th  yeai-  of  her  age." 

He  continued  gathering  notes  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  evidently  intending  to 
publish  them,  for  he  had  prepared  an  index  of  them.  "That 
intention  was  carried  out  by  his  eldest  son  Dr.  Thomas  Lisle, 
who  dates  the  preface  in  1750  from  Burckre  in  Hampshire. 
The  volume  is  entitled  "  Observations  in  Husbandry,  by  Edward 
Lisle,  Esq.,  late  of  Crux  Easton,  in  Hampshire,  1757." 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  "  Orchard  or  Fruit  Garden," 
iu  which  are  notes  from  Cook  and  other  authors,  but  also  hia 
own  observation.  Thus  he  states,  "  I  went  with  my  gardener 
into  my  crab-stock  nursery  to  choose  some  stocks  for  grafting 
on.    Some  I  had  raised  from  crab  kernels,  but  had  never  been 
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removed;  these  I  would  have  had  him  graft,  but  he  refused, 
Bayiug  that  they  had  only  a  tap-root ;  such  stocks  removed  may 
be  able  to  maintaiu  thomselvets,  but  it  ia  a  different  thing  to 
maiutaiu  their  grafts."  Another  chapter  ia  on  the  flower 
garden,  and  a  third  on  the  kitchen  garden,  but  they  are  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  extracts  from  previous  writers. 
His  notes  on  "  Poultry "   are,  with  the  exception   of  one 


fiction.'  The  plant,  however,  was  rediseoveretl  in  quantity  by 
Mr.  Burke,  a  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  sent  out 
at  that  nobleman's  expense  to  accompany  Mr.  Zeyher  on  an 
expedition  for  collecting  plants  and  animals.  Living  plants 
were  cultivated  at  Knowsloy,  Lancashire,  Lord  Derby's  seat. 
In  1874  HE.  Sir  H.  Barkly,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  obtained 
from  Henlries,  near  the  Orange  River,  two  fine  specimens  of 


Fig.  117.— Edward  lisle. 


statement,  extracted  from  other  books,  and  that  one  statement 
is  a  ridiculous  tale  of  crows  and  hens  interbreeding. 
The  notes  on  pigeons  are  brief  and  unoonneoted. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 

HoODH  GoRDONi.  Nat.  onl.,  Asclepiadaoea).  Linn.,  Pent- 
aadria  Digynia.  Flowers  pale  lemon. — "  This  very  remarkable 
plant  was  discovered  near  the  Orange  River  by  Colonel  Gordon. 
He  made  a  drawing  on  the  spot,  which  Masson  published  in 
his  '  Stapeliffi  Novae  '  (179C).  For  nearly  half  a  century  nothing 
more  was  known  of  it  than  this  figure,  which  seemed  so  extra- 
ordinary '  that  our  Stapelia  growers  used  to  speak  of  it  as  a 


this  plant.  One  unfortunately  died,  but  the  other  reached 
Kew  in  perfect  condition,  having  been  carefully  suspended  in 
a  wooden  box  without  earth.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  remarks  that 
plants  of  Hoodia  as  well  as  Piaranthu9  usually  have  a  single 
tap  root  with  branchlets  spreading  out  laterally  at  some  depth, 
and  that  they  often  die  when  transplanted.  The  Kew  plant 
appeared  at  first  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  after  flowering 
in  1875  made  some  growth,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  it  rotted  off  at  the  crown  without  apparent  cause." — {Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  C2-28.) 

Odontoglossum  PB.^NiTENS.  Nat.  ord.,  Oiahid&cem.  Linn., 
Gjnandria  Monaudria.  Flowers  yellow,  blotched  with  purplish 
brown. — "  0.  prenitens  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it 
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was  collected  by  Mr.  Gustaye  Wallis  for  MesBrs.  Veitob,  who 
forwarded  a  Bpecimen  in  April,  1875." — {Ibid.,  t.  6229.) 

ViTES  LiNDENi.  A'n?.  ord.,  Verbenaceffi.  Lni)i.,Didynamia 
Angiospeimia.  Flowers  pale  purple  and  white. — "  Apparently 
a  shrub  or  small  ehiubby  tree,  cultivated  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  during  the  laat  three  years,  received  from  Mr.  Linden 
in  1872,  and  a  native  presumably  of  New  Grenada.  It  tiowers 
annually  at  Kew  about  the  month  of  May."— (Kid,,  t.  6230.) 

Calceolaeia  tenella.  tJat.  ord.,  Scrophnlariaceie.  Linn., 
Diandria  Monogynia. — "  A  very  elegant  little  plant,  of  a  bright 
glossy  green,  with  pale  golden  flowers  spotted  with  red  within 
the  corolla.  It  was  discovered  by  the  German  traveller  Poeppig 
in  1823,  and  gathered  subsequently  by  the  English  botanical 
collector  Bridges  growing  in  sandy  places  and  on  wet  rocks 
near  the  rivers  of  the  Andes,  and  in  Valdivia,  and  has  since 
been  collected  by  Lechler,  Philippi,  and  various  other  botanists 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4-5000  feet.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Downton  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1873. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  like  many  other  Chilian 
plants  yet  to  be  introduced,  including  not  a  few  Calceolarias, 
it  will  prove  an  attractive  ornament  to  the  rook  garden." — 
{Ibid.,  t.  6231.) 

Akundo  cONSnenA.  Nat.  ord.,  Graminacea:.  Linn.,  Tri- 
andria  Digynia. — "  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  moat  beautiful 
Grass  known,  was  long  ago  introduced  into  England  through 
Kew.  It  was  discovered  by  Banks  and  Solander  during  Cook's 
first  voyage,  and  gathered  during  his  second  voyage  by  Forster, 
who  published  it  in  his  '  Florulffi  Insularum  Australiam  Pro- 
dromuB '  in  1786.  It  abounds  throughout  the  island  of  New 
Zealand  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  Otago,  and  in  the  Chatham 
Islands,  growing  in  wet  places,  but  is  found  in  uo  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  Toe  Toe  and  Kakaho  of  the  natives, 
who  use  the  culms  for  lining  their  houses  with  a  kind  of  reed 
matting.  Though  long  grown  and  increased,  and  a  most  orna- 
mental plant  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  culture,  holding 
its  splendid  shining  panicles  for  months,  it  is  seldom  used  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  open  border,  where 
it  resists  an  ordinary  winter.  In  general  habit  it  resembles 
the  Gynerium  argenteum,  but  ia  smaller  and  incomparably 
more  attractive,  both  from  its  elegant  habit  and  the  brilliant 
lustre  of  its  palo  straw-coloured  silky  spikelets.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Kew  about  the  year  1843  probably  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sinclair,  R.N.,  and  holds  its  flowers  almost  throughout  the 
year."— (I6/(Z.,  t.  6232.) 

Nectarines. — "  Rivirs's  Orangeia  described  by  Mr.  Eadclyffe 
as  having  large  flowers,  kidney-shaped  glands,  and  full-sized 
fruit,  which  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  the  Pine  Apple  Nec- 
tarine. Mr.  Tillery  notes  that  he  finds  Mr.  Rivers's  descrip- 
tion of  it  correct,  '  as  large,  melting,  with  the  rich  saccharine 
flavour  of  its  parent,  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  but  ripens  about 
a  week  earlier.'  Both  it  and  the  Pine  Apple,  he  adds,  are  far 
better  than  Hunt's  Tawny,  or  any  other  yellow-fleshed  Nec- 
tarine, for  general  cultivation.  Emmerton's  WJiite  has  large 
flowers  and  kidney-shaped  glands,  and  Mr.  Radclyffe  notes 
that  it  is  full-sized,  and  comes  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
Eivers's  White.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  and  is  a  freestone,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
Dr.  Hogg,  who  calls  it  White  Nectarine,  describes  the  fruit  aa 
being  of  large  size." — (Flor.  and  Pom.,  3  s.,  ix.,  109.) 


CHAPTERS   ON  INSECTS  FOE  GARDENERS. 

•     No.  8. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  rather  amusing  speculation  to  some 
people  of  leisure  whether  Noah  in  his  strange  freight  of  ani- 
mals included  any  insects,  Certainly,  we  are  authoritatively 
informed  that  he  gathered  into  the  Ark  "  creeping  things ;" 
but  the  Orientals  of  some  thousands  of  years  ago  used  this  and 
other  phrases  applied  to  animals  in  a  very  unscientific  manner. 
"  Creeping  things  "  doubtless  sometimes  meant  insects  and 
molluscs,  yet  the  words  might  also  designate  such  creatures 
as  a  tortoise  or  a  frog,  possibly  even  several  of  the  diminutive 
mammals.  Those  who  hold  that  the  Flood  was  only  partial, 
and  the  preservation  of  selected  animals  an  act  of  symboUo 
meaning,  of  course  have  no  need  to  account  for  the  continuation 
of  insect  life  during  this  crisis  in  human  history ;  but  those 
who  believe  the  whole  globe  was  inundated,  yet  whose  imagina- 
tion at  its  utmost  stretch  cannot  suppose  thousands  of  species 
of  insects  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  Ark  during  the  period, 
find  themselves  driven  to  various  theories,  none  of  them  with- 
out their  difficulties.  If  no  insects  were  amongst  the  selected 
occupants  of  the  Aik  it  must  Burely  have  bad  eome  insect 


visitors  or  permanent  residents,  species  infesting  animals  or 
feeding  on  the  different  substances  stored  for  food.  I  scarcely 
think  the  sons  of  Noah  occupied  themselves  with  entomological 
investigations  ;  had  they  done  so,  amongst  other  species  they 
would  have  found  most  likely  the  larvae  of  numerous  flies 
which  find  in  the  "droppings"  of  animals  kept  in  confinement 
a  wholesome  food ,  and  assist  in  its  decomposition.  The  history 
of  many  of  these  is  Uttle  known  even  yet,  like  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Diptera,  which  I  have  next  to  notice,  called 
Scenopinidse.  The  flies,  small  creatures  with  black  bodies  and 
reddish  legs,  may  be  noticed  on  the  walls  of  outhouses  and 
stables.  Their  larvfe  are  not  individualised  from  the  host  of 
"  maggots  "  devouring  ftfcal  matters.  Yet  it  is  observable 
that  the  economy  of  these  and  similar  species  has  its  bearing 
upon  horticulture,  since,  wherever  stable  manure  and  the  like 
substances  are  made  use  of,  there  is  a  ris''  that  the  larvse  it 
may  contain  wUl  survive  the  manipulation  it  undergoes,  and 
transfer  their  attacks  to  the  roots  of  plants  or  to  seedlings. 
Hence  it  is  that  some  have  advocated  the  employment  of  none 
but  artificial  manures,  or  at  least  of  natural  manures  which 
have  been  so  far  decomposed  that  they  no  longer  contain 
animal  life  except  in  its  lowest  form. 

In  finishing-off  my  summary  of  this  large  and  important 
order  of  insects  I  have  to  notice  some  of  the  most  pertinacious 
foes  of  the  gardener,  and  some  also  of  his  best  friends.  Friend 
and  foe,  however,  in  the  same  order  do  not  invariably  come 
into  collision,  and  we  find  several  of  the  groups  of  predacious 
flies  attack  and  kill  various  small  species.  It  is  curious  to 
notice,  too,  that  "  the  biter  is  bit  "  not  nnfrequently,  as  may 
be  witnessed  during  the  summer  season  by  those  having  an 
eye  open  to  insect  doings.  Flies  whose  business  in  life  it  is 
to  prey  upon  others  fall  victims  themselves — perhaps  to  more 
powerful  creatures  of  the  insect  race,  perhaps  to  ever-hungry 
birds,  perhaps  to  the  ill-directed  zeal  of  some  horticulturist 
who  cannot  always  stop  to  discriminate ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
without  trouble  that  we  ascertain  what  species  are  helpful  to 
us.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  family  of  the  Empidte  have 
been  called  Snipe  flies.  They  rather  resemble  the  Asilidaa 
already  named,  but  are  smaller  on  the  average.  The  small 
round  head  bears  three-jointed  tapering  antennfo ;  and  the 
tongue,  popularly  known  as  the  "  beak,"  is  displayed  by  the 
insect  while  on  the  wing.  In  many  species  the  legs  are  long 
and  spiny,  enabling  the  flies  of  this  family  to  grasp  other 
insects  they  may  seize,  and  suck  their  juices.  Flies  belonging 
to  the  genus  Empis  are  common  in  field,  woodland,  and  garden, 
being  seldom  seen  without  another  insect  in  their  grip,  which 
may  be  of  the  same  order,  or  frequently  one  of  the  feeble- 
winged  Caddis  flies,  or  a  small  Neuropterou.  In  certain  seasons 
the  Empidae  destroy  many  of  the  Tortiicps,  moths  which  are 
developed  from  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars  with  voracious  pro- 
pensities. A  few  of  the  species  have  males  that  are  flower- 
lovers  and  not  predacious  ;  but  in  the  majority  both  sexes  are 
busily  engaged  in  insect-killing,  flying  in  the  bright  sunshine 
by  preference  with  a  rapidity  which  enables  them  to  secure 
the  objects  they  chase.  A  very  frequent  fly  in  gardens  and 
conservatories  belongs  to  the  genus  Hilara,  minute,  yet  re- 
cognisable by  the  curiously  swollen  first  joint  of  the  feet  or 
tarsus,  which  would  interfere  with  its  grip  of  another  fly,  yet 
it  is  presumed  to  attack  small  fry  of  the  Gnat  family.  Here 
and  there  in  the  country,  generally  towards  evening,  the 
EtnpidiB  may  be  seen  assembled  in  swarms  over  the  surface  of 
a  pond  or  stream,  suggesting  that  the  larvae  may  be  aquatic. 
Some,  however,  have  been  discovered  feeding  on  decaying 
vegetable  substances. 

The  next  family,  the  Doliohopidae,  are  also  beneficial,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  the  Empidas,  as  they  are  less  abundant 
in  gardens.  When  seen  there  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  will  do  no  harm,  as  they  are  almost  entirely  pre- 
dacious. The  tongue  is  inconspicuous,  and  body  somewhat 
shorter  than  in  the  last  family,  while  in  a  number  of  species 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  metallic,  and  the  wings  also 
lustrous.  In  their  movements  they  are  excessively  rapid,  and 
as  agile  in  running  as  in  flying.  ADoliehops  has  been  noticed 
gliding  easily  over  the  surface  of  still  water,  evidently  se.eking 
prey.  All  belonging  to  the  family  are  of  this  habit,  so  far  as 
ia  known,  though  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  read  one  author's 
comment  on  these  flies,  his  assumption  being  that  because 
they  are  active  therefore  they  must  be  predatory.  This  does 
not  necessarily  follow  ;  Nature  might  have  endowed  them  with 
[  speed,  as  is  actually  the  fact  in  various  instances  throughout 
all  orders  and  classes,  in  order  that  they  should  escape  foes  ; 
I  just  as  the  well-trained  lege  of  a  soldier  may  certainly  enable 
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him  ts  run  upon  his  enemie?,  but  they  will  also  serve  him  to 
beat  a  rapid  retreat  from  them.  The  history  of  the  larva)  of 
the  Doliohopiilio  has  yet  to  be  unearthed — literally  so,  for  it  ia 
believed  that  they  are  subterranean  feeders. 

I  must  merely  quote  the  unmelodious  names  of  throe  families 
which  come  next — that  is  to  say,  the  Lonchopteridre,  the 
Platyperidffi,  and  the  Pipanculida;.  The  flies  in  these  are  not 
numerous,  their  habits  are  obscure,  and  as  they  rarely  appear 
in  Rardens  they  do  not  immediately  concern  us.  Hence  we 
pass  to  the  Syrphidaj  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  dragon 
flies),  a  family  of  many  genera.  Despite  the  varieties  in  size 
and  figure  we  can  recognise  these  flies  without  difficulty  by 
the  large  head,  peculiarly  flattened  behind  and  rounded  in 
front,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Staveley  says,  it  seems  to  be  all  face  ; 
and  certainly  the  flies  are  not  wanting  in  "  check,"  for  they 
will  audaciously  settle  on  the  human  hand  and  insert  the 
tongue  between  the  pores  of  the  skin,  returning,  even  if  driven 
away  two  or  three  times.  This  tongue,  which  is  of  good  size, 
is  bent  in  the  middle,  occasionally  projecting  into  a  sort  of 
snout.  On  the  whole  I  think  this  may  be  reckoned  as  valuable 
a  family  to  the  gardener  as  any  one  in  the  order,  making 
deduction  for  the  fancies  of  a  fewlarvEo  of  the  genus  Mirodon, 
which  have  been  caught  burrowing  into  the  bulbs  of  Liliaceous 
plants.  "  I  need  not  enlarge,"  as  the  old  divines  used  to  say, 
upon  the  several  genera,  as  there  have  been  already  published 
in  this  Journal  full  accounts  of  the  habits  of  some  familiar 
species.  The  "  hawk  flies  "  of  the  genus  Syrphus  are  generally 
banded,  and  owing  to  the  great  muscular  force  they  possess 
they  vibrate  the  wings  with  such  rapidity  as  to  wellnigh  render 
them  invisible  when  they  are  poising  themselves  over  flowers. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  mature  flies  in  the  family  they  are  flower- 
lovers,  possibly  now  and  then  predatory,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  damage  petals  in  the  way  some  other  flies  do.  As 
wholesale  devourers  of  aphides,  the  leech-like,  assiduous, 
though  unpleasing  larvfe  of  the  Syrphi  deserve  our  hearty 
thanks.  The  Volucella;  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  humble 
bees — a  circumstance  adapted  to  their  habits,  aa  they  are 
parasitic  on  these  Hymenoptera,  and  therefore  enter  their 
nests  without  exciting  alarm.  The  larva  of  the  Volucella  is 
small-headed,  but  armed  with  a  pair  of  keen  mandibles,  and 
manages  to  devour  deliberately  the  larva  of  the  bee.  V.  pel- 
lucens  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  appearance  of  half  the 
abdomen,  which  is  colourless  and  semi-transparent;  this  fly 
intrudes  on  various  bees,  also  visiting  the  nests  of  the  common 
wasp.  On  the  whole  we  may  probably  consider  these  as 
friendly  insects.  Under  the  family  of  Syrpbidre  are  classed 
the  drone  flies,  common  enough  in  gardens  ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  make  a  dull  buzzing  or  humming,  and 
that  some  of  them  twist  the  abdomen  in  a  bee-like  style,  they 
are  reputed  to  be  bees  ;  but  they  are  stingless  and  not  injuri- 
ous to  horticulture.  The  name  "  drone,"  however,  scarcely 
suits  them,  as  they  are  far  from  sluggish.  The  larva;  are 
mostly  aquatic ;  it  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
one  of  Eristalia  tenax,  the  "  rat-tailed  maggot,"  concerning 
which  a  reverend  naturalist  discourses  so  affectionately,  and 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  useful  deodoriser  and  disin- 
fectant provided  by  Nature,  nor  need  we  debate  the  point  with 
him.  The  gardener  who  wishes  to  make  acquaintance  with  it 
may  easily  discover  the  species  in  butts  of  stagnant  water. 

The  Conopida;,  an  odd  little  famUy,  have  larva;  parasitic 
within  the  bodies  of  bees.  The  flies  resemble  somewhat  those 
insects,  but  they  have  a  long  projecting  elbowed  proboscis, 
which  is  not  formidable,  being  unaccompanied  with  mandibles 
or  lancet ;  hence  the  Conopida;  do  not  touch  other  insects,  re- 
sorting o#ly  to  flowers.  By  what  means  the  females  contrive 
to  place  their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  living  bees  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  And  so  we  pass  to  the  immense 
family  of  the  Muscida;,  before  which  even  entomologists  stand 
in  perplexity,  so  various,  yet  often  so  aimUar,  are  the  hosts  of 
species  it  contains.  The  habits  of  the  flies,  too,  are  very 
diverse  ;  there  are  some  that  are  flower-lovers,  some  predatory, 
some  partial  to  sweets  of  all  sorts,  some  meat-eaters,  and  some 
blood-suckers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  name  house  flies,  blow 
flies,  dung  flies,  bluebottles,  and  greenbottles,  to  bring  before 
the  mind's  eye  unpleasing  visions  of  inaeot-annoyers  or  causes 
of  positive  loss.  The  whole  family  presents,  however,  one 
well-marked  feature  which  identifies  ita  members — the  thick 
short  proboscis  with  its  two-lobed  extremity.  In  size  the 
species  run  down  from  the  stout  noisy  Muscse  proper  to  the 
minute  flies  that  have  leaf-mining  larvaj ;  but  even  of  these 
it  could  hardly  be  said  in  the  words  of  an  old  proverb,  that  if 
you  put  them  in  your  eye  you  would  see  none  the  worse,  for 


when  they  enter  the  eye,  despite  their  tiny  proportions,  they 
cause  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  and  on  these  summer  days  they 
seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  flying  straight  at  the  eyeball,  fas- 
cinated by  its  glare  perhaps.  The  flies  of  the  genus  Stomoxya 
draw  blood  from  men  and  animals  ;  breeding  as  the  larvie  do 
in  dung  they  are  troublesome  about  houjes  and  gardens.  In 
general  terms  I  might  say  that  the  flies  of  the  family  are  more 
hostile  to  the  gardener  than  the  larva; ;  perhaps  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  larvfe  feed  in  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  or  are  parasitic  on  other  larvic.  Still  the  depreda- 
tions must  be  confessed  ot  the  larvie  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anthomyia,  hostile  to  the  Onion,  Cabbage,  and  Lettuce;  of 
the  Cherry  fly  (Vitalis  Cerasi),  of  the  Rose  fly  (Psila  Rosffi), 
and  many  more.  In  some  genera,  as  in  Phora,  we  have  larvse 
which  are  injurious  to  plants,  and  others  parasitic  upon  cater- 
pillars. And  in  the  genus  Tachinua  upwards  of  160  species 
are  enumerated,  the  larva;  being  all  parasites,  not  invariably 
on  Lepidopteroas  larvtc,  as  they  have  been  discovered  on 
larva;  of  beetles  and  bees,  and  even  on  spiders.  None  of  the 
dung  flies  do  harm  in  the  garden  ;  a  few,  indeed,  destroy  other 
insects,  the  Scatophaga;  especially  thus  busy  themselves. 

Among  the  flesh  flies,  I  may  add,  we  have  the  singular 
circumstance  of  flies  depositing  larva;,  or  even  pupee,  in  one 
or  two  species. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


NEW   BOOK. 

A  Plain  Guide  to  Good  Gardening.  B;y  Sajioel  Wood.  London: 
Crosby,  Lockwood,  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

That  title  precisely  decribes  the  nature  of  the  book,  for  it 
is  plainly  written— indeed,  its  great  merit  is  its  plainness.  It 
contains  practical  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables ;  also  notes  ou  soils  and  manures,  with  hints  on 
the  laying-out  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  glass  structures; 
it  is  copiously  illustrated.  This  is  not  a  book  for  skilled  gar- 
deners so  much  as  for  amateurs  and  that  numerous  class  of 
men  known  as  jobbing  gardeners,  and  especially  those  who 
have  "taken  up  the  business"  after  a  few  months'  preparation 
in  wheeling  soil  in  some  gentleman's  garden.  But  jobbing 
gardeners  when  competent  (as  many  ot  them  undoubtedly  are) 
have  not  always  an  opportunity  to  do  themselves  credit,  and 
on  this  point  the  author  has  the  following  sensible  remarks:  — 

"  A  jobbing  gardener,  above  all  men,  should  be  a  good  gar- 
dener, and  if  one  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  a  man  he 
should  have  the  liberty  to  attend  to  the  garden  whenever  he 
considers  this  to  ba  necessary,  and  not  be  limited  to  a  certain 
day.  A  little  work  done  timely  and  judiciously  may  double  the 
value  of  a  crop.  And,  as  a  rule,  after  a  fair  general  understand- 
ing as  to  the  requirements  of  the  employer,  the  gardener  should 
not  be  interfered  with." 

Also  on  the  management  of  small  gardens  good  advice  is 
given,  thus — 

"  There  is  one  error  commonly  committed  in  regard  to  villa 
gardens— namely,  a  wish  to  grow  a  "little  of  everything,"  which 
generally  means  not  growing  anything  well.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  perfection.  For  instance,  if  there  are  but  twenty  square 
rods  of  kitchen  garden  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  supply  a  family 
with  every  variety  of  herb  and  vegetable  from  such  a  garden ; 
and  it  would  be  a  better  economy  of  time  and  expense  to  limit 
these  small  spaces  to  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  best  sorts." 

Turning  to  the  chapters  on  fruits  we  open  at  random  and 
find  some  remarks  apropos  to  the  present  period  of  the  year. 
Our  author  says  on  page  01 — 

"  At  the  very  critical  time  of  the  stoning  of  the  fruit  of  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  and  even  Peaches,  liquid-manure  dressings 
will  be  found  most  beneficial ;  far  more  so  than  heavy  dressings 
of  dung  during  the  spring  or  autumn.  For  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  reason  why  stone  fruit  falls  off  at  this  time  is  be- 
cause the  plant  cannot  supply  nourishment  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  this  hquid  food  is  applied  just  in  the  condition  and  in  such 
necessary  proportions  aa  trees  thus  progressing  require.  "With- 
out this  liquid  manure,  from  the  great  evaporation  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  found  in  the 
soil  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  feeders  in  search  of  it,  the  fruit 
entirely  faila." 

We  pass  on  to  flowers,  and  pause  at  a  chapter  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  alluded  to  somewhat  frequently  of  late — blue 
Hydrangeas.     On  these  flowera  the  chapter  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  In  some  localities  a  blue  Hydrangea  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  when  it  can  be  had  it  is  considered  a  thing  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  and,  of  course,  the  grower  has  good  credit  attached 
to  his  genius.  I  know  of  a  locality  where  lovely  blue  Hydran- 
geas are  naturally  produced.    That  locality  possesses  a  large 
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amount  of  iron,  tin,  and  mundic  in  the  soil,  and,  although  peat, 
it  will  not  grow  Heaths  at  all.  The  blue  may  be  produced  any- 
where by  first  growing  the  Hydrangea  in  peat,  then  enpplying 
it  with  the  necessary  element,  and  this  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially by  keeping  tin  and  iron  ore  in  the  water  with  which  the 
plants  are  watered ;  but  I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  grow 
this  plant  to  produce  blue  flowers  to  get  some  of  the  peat,  so 
famous  for  producing  it,  from  Dartmoor,  where  it  constantly 
flowers  blue." 

On  the  operations  of  gardening  only  one  extract  is  made. 
Not  many  will  find  fault  with  the  advice  given  on  hoeing : — 

"  Hoeing  should  be  done  carefully  and  constantly,  but  never 
in  wet  weather ;  nevertheless,  let  hoeing  be  done  in  time, 
'  For  one  year's  seeding 
Brings  seven  years'  weeding.' 
Besides  taking  the  nutriment  out  of  the  soil  which  the  crop 
should  have,  every  weed  is  destructive  of  so  much  of  the  soil's 
virtue,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  crop  acts  like  two  crops ; 
therefore  ply  the  hoe  freely  as  soon  as  weeds  appear  above 
ground,  whether  the  land  is  cropped  or  not.  The  hoe  should 
not  be  drawn  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  for  then  some  weeds  only 
become  partly  buried  with  sufficient  earth  to  nourish  their 
growth  and  seeding.  In  hoeing  it  is  important  to  draw  the  hoe 
just  under  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  and  to  hoe  every  inch  of  the 
surface  if  the  land  is  foul.  All  the  surface  should  be  hoed — LOt 
hoeing  6  inches  and  leaving  3  inches  untouched,  with  simply 
some  earth  drawn  over  it,  as  is  too  frequently  done." 

One  extract  is  given  on  manures,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  valuable, 
yet  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  following  may  act  as  a  re- 
minder : — 

"  Soot  is  a  very  powerful  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
the  rod ;  it  abounds  in  ammonia,  and  consequently  possesses 
stimulating  power  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Too  much  soot  per 
rod  will  drive  vegetation  beyond  what  is  desirable.  One  part  of 
soot  and  two  of  guano  possess  more  stimulating  ammonia  than 
any  proportionate  quantity  of  any  other  manure  extant.  Soot 
forms  an  exceedingly  rapid  stimulator  for  Peas,  Lettuce,  Car- 
rots, Spinach,  and  most  crops  in  a  liquid  state  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounce  to  two  quarts  of  water,  given  so  as  to  soak  down  to  the 
roots.  Always  give  soot  whilst  the  plant  is  in  an  active  state. 
Most  persons  make  soot  enough  to  manure  a  whole  garden  for 
the  year." 

These  extracts  show  the  character  of  the  book  and  prove 
the  appositeness  of  Its  title.  It  details  the  practice  of  every 
well-managed  garden,  which  is  precisely  what  skilled  gardeners 
are  acquainted  with,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  what 
the  unskilled  desire  to  know.  This  issue  is  a  second  edition 
of  the  book,  and  if  a  third  is  called  for  we  strongly  advise  that 
its  revision  be  entrusted  to  some  one  who  is  competent  to 
correct  the  literary  inaccuracies  which  mar  so  many  of  its 
pages.  Capital  letters  are  employed  where  the  letters  should 
be  small,  and  small  letters  are  used  where  capitals  are  required. 
The  orthography  is  also  fanlty.  For  instance,  "  Pausey  "  with 
an  "e  "  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  mode  of  spelling,  and  Wis- 
taria is  given  with  two  "  e'g  "  when  it  ought  not  to  have  one — 
thus,  "  Westeria."  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  useful  book — a 
plain  reoord  of  reliable  practice. 


FUNKIAS. 


Seldom  do  we  see  Fnnkias  In  any  quantity  except  it  be  at 
some  of  the  nurseries,  where  these  plants  are  beginning  to 
occupy  somewhat  prominent  places.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Funkias.  To  form  any  idea  of 
the  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing  they  must  be  seen  in 
quantity,  and  when  so  grown,  and  grown  well,  their  magnifi- 
cent foliage  and  graceful  habit  wUl  vie  with  and  pat  into  the 
shade  many  of  the  occupants  of  our  glass  houses.  I  know  of 
no  race  of  plants  th^t  can  surpass  this  charming  group  for 
producing  a  distinct  effect  both  in  pots  and  borders.  I  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  are  quite  hardy. 

They  are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  do  not  object  to  par- 
tial shade,  but  they  should  be  provided  with  efficient  drainage, 
and  should  not  suffer  from  drought.  They  will  live  in  most 
kinds  of  soil,  but  to  have  them  in  perfection  they  should  have 
special  provision  made  for  them  either  on  rockwork  or  in 
borders,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  A  mixture  of 
good  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  a  little  thoroughly 
decomposed  dung,  a  little  charcoal  dust,  and  coarse  sand,  to 
the  depth  of  20  inches,  will  afford  them  a  good  medium  to 
develope  themselves  in. 

I  have  sometimes  had  a  little  difiionlty  in  keeping  Fnnkia 
undulata  variegata  from  being  affected  at  the  crown  with  a 


kind  of  rust  or  canker ;  when  so  affected  the  plant  loses 
constitution  and  becomes  unsightly.  I  find  it  good  practice  to 
take  the  plant,  divide  it,  and  clear  away  the  affected  part. 
When  in  full  feather  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  I 
know  of  for  all  purposes.  Funkias  are  admirable  plants  for 
exhibition,  and  ought  to  be  shown  in  collections  by  themselves. 
Funkia  Sieboldi  when  well  established  will  hold  its  own  against 
all  comers,  and  were  it  a  very  expensive  plant  it  would  soon 
be  sought  after.  A  selection  of  these  neglected  border  flowers 
will  by  their  beautiful  appearance  repay  any  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division 
when  growth  has  commenced  In  the  spring. — Veeitas. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
The  new  wing  of  the  conservatory  at  Regent's  Park,  which 
is  to  be  opened  this  day  (1st  of  June),  will  contain  an  arrange- 
ment of  SUCCULENT  PLANTS — Agaves,  Aloes,  Cacti,  &c.,  from 
the  celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  .1.  S.  Peacock,  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith.  These  plants  are  to  remain  as  a  permanent 
exhibition.  Many  of  Mr.  Peacock's  nn'que  plants  are  strangely 
quaint,  novel,  and  beautiful. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns 

that  Mr.  WUls  is  commencing  the  disteieution  of  Deacenas, 
which  have,  with  the  exception  of  D.  recurva  and  D.  Nitzsch- 
nerii,  been  fully  described  in  our  columns.  These  two  va- 
rieties belong  to  the  broad  arch-leaved  red  series  and  are 
noble  plants. 

Public  Parks. — A  new  public  park  has  been  provided 

at  Eotherham.  The  land  has  been  leased  from  the  Earl  of 
Efiingham  for  forty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £50  per 
annum.  The  park  is  formed  out  of  the  Boston  Castle  grounds, 
and  is  known  as  Boston  Castle  Park.  In  extent  it  is  about 
twenty  acres,  and  is  300  feet  above  the  town  and  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  contiguous  to  an  established 
wood,  has  many  points  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
popular  and  beneficial  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  district.  Three  new  public  parks  are  also  being  formed 
in  the  borough  of  Salford.  The  largest  is  situate  at  Higher 
Broughton,  and  is  to  be  opened  at  Whitsuntide.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  terraces  and  flower  beds  have  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  the  able  gardener  at  Peel 
Park. 

Mr.  Cannaey,  gardener  at  Honingtou  Hall  near  Spilsby, 

has  just  cut  a  head  of  Cooling's  Matchless  Broccoli  2i  feet 
in  circumference,  and  weighing  6i  lbs. 

The  floeal  decorations   of  the  Guildhall  on  the 

occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway.  There  were  more  than  thirty  large  vanloads  of 
plants  ueed,  including  Orchids,  specimen  Azaleas,  and  all  other 
flowering  plants  of  the  season,  intermixed  with  tree  Ferns  and 
Palms.  The  bouquet  for  H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  came 
from  the  same  firm,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Phalsenopsia 
grandiflora,  Odontoglossnm  Alexandra},  and  Vandas.  For  the 
dinner  table  200  bouquets  for  ladies  and  350  coat  flowers  for 
gentlemen  were  supplied  by  the  same  firm.  The  ball-room 
and  its  approaches  were  decorated  by  Mr.  Wills. 

Mr.  Newell,  gardener  at  Eyston  Hall,  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  Haerotiiamnus  Newellii,  from  the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Society,  Eegent's  Park,  last  Wednesday. 

Some  of  the  large  Morels  found  at  this  season  of  the 

year  do  not  belong  to  the  common  Morel  (Morchellaesculenta), 
but  to  another  species  (also  edible) — viz.,  the  Giant  Morel 
(M.  crassipes).  Specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  a  foot  or  more  high ;  they  are  more 
tender,  and  differ  in  several  retpects  from  the  common  Morel, 
and  they  have  been  found  in  many  localities  (including  Kew 
Gardens),  since  the  species  was  first  described  as  British  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith. 

Never  were  Mr.  Watson's  Calceolarias  at  Eedlees 

finer  than  during  the  present  season.  Some  of  them  have 
been  successfully  exhibited  at  Eegent's  Park  and  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  but  the  dozen  plants  staged  at  each  of 
these  places  could  afford  no  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  of 
the  collection  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  house  now 
devoted  to  these  plants  at  Isleworth  presents  a  gorgeous  sight. 
It  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most,  the  merit  of  the  varieties 
or  the  cultural  skill  by  which  the  plants  have  been  perfected. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  of  the  most  massive  character,  the 
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individaal  blooms  being  remarkable  for  their  size,  smooth- 
ness, and  substance.  The  colours  are  extremely  varied ;  the 
Belfs,  primrose,  canary  yellow,  with  clarets,  and  maroons  in 
various  shades,  and  even  magenta,  being  as  effective  as  in  the 
indescribable  spotted  varieties,  and  the  foliage  is  as  fine  as  the 
flowers,  the  bright  green  luxuriant  leaves  half  hiding  the  pots. 
Mr.  James  has  been  engaged  in  improving  the  Calceolaria  for 
twenty-two  years.  When  he  first  took  the  plants  in  hand 
their  average  height  was  3  feet,  and  much  time  was  involved 
in  training  them  round  stakes  for  exhibition,  but  now  they  are 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  height  with  proportionally  stout 
sterna.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  the  greater  the  perfection  to 
which  the  flowers  are  brought  the  less  is  their  disposition  to 
perfect  seeds ;  more  seed  was  once  obtained  from  a  dozen 
plants  than  is  now  matured  by  a  hundred.  Mr.  James's 
system  of  culture  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  permitting  no 
checks  by  any  cause  from  the  moment  the  seed  is  sown  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  plant.  An  insect  must  not  be  seen,  nor  an 
hour's  check  be  given  by  a  dry  soil  or  atmosphere.  The  seed 
of  these  grand  plants  was  sown  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  new  Pykethscm  aureum    laciniatom    which   ia 

being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  promises  to  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  as  a  spring  and  summer  bedding  plant. 
It  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  popular  Golden  Feather.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  dwarf,  and  its  delicately  cut  foliage  has  a  very 
chaste  appearance.  This  plant  has  received  the  highest 
honours — ^  first-class  certificates  —  wherever  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited. As  a  marginal  plant  and  for  panels  in  carpet  bedding 
it  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

The  Brighton  Corporation,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be 

their  own  nurserymen  in  order  to  supply  the  town  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  This  is  like  carrying  out  on  a  large  scale 
the  plan  so  frequently  condemned  of  grocers  and  chemists 
Belling  bulbs  and  seeds.  If  the  plan  of  this  enterprising  cor- 
poration suecoeds  they  will  probably  on  "  public  grounds  " 
proceed  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  brewery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The   Hereford   Meeting   of  the  Bath   and   West  of 

England  Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association,  com- 
mencing Juno  5th  and  extending  over  the  four  following 
days,  promises  to  equal  the  most  successful  of  its  predecessors. 
The  show-yard,  thirty  acres  in  extent,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  well-known  raoe-courae ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hibitors a  railway  siding  haa  been  provided,  aa  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Society's  former  visit,  now  eleven  years  ago.  The 
entries  in  all  departments  are  unusually  large  and  important. 
The  poultry  show  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  by  the 
Society,  there  being  altogether  475  pens,  of  which  103  aro 
pigeons.  The  horticultural  tent  will,  as  usual,  contain  a  rich 
display  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  and  in  the  arts  department  will 
be  found  some  objects  of  special  beauty  and  interest,  including 
a  flne  display  of  Honiton  lace.  The  open  judging  of  stock 
will  commence  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock ;  on  Tuesday 
the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  in  the  evening  a  banquet 
will  be  given  by  the  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Hotel. 

DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK   FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HABDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Plum  and  Pear  trees  showed  blossom  plentifully  ;  and  though 
we  had  frosts  and  cold  winds  when  the  blossom  opened,  the  fruit 
seemed  to  have  set,  but  in  many  cases  the  effect  of  tlio  inclement 
weather  is  only  now  visible  by  the  fruit  dropping  off.  Apricots 
appear  to  have  set  better  than  the  Plums  and  Pears,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  trees,  and  whether  the  frosts 
caught  the  blossoms  at  the  most  critical  period. 

We  have  looked  over  some  of  the  wall  trees  and  removed 
superfluous  growths.  There  ia  no  need  to  allow  a  quantity  of 
growths  to  be  formed,  and  when  the  shoots  have  considerably 
injured  each  other  to  remove  them.  If  fruit  of  first-class 
quality  ia  to  be  obtained  from  wall  trees  the  young  wood  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  from  the  first;  every  young  shoot  must 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  this  cannot  be  possible  if  three 
or  four  are  allowed  [where  there  ought  only  to  be  one.  It  is 
much  the  best  way  to  remove  all  wood  that  is  not  required  early 
in  the  season.  The  same  advice  holds  good  with  regard  to 
superfluous  fruit.  The  practice  is,  we  would  fain  hope,  not 
generally  followed  by  gardeners,  but  we  have  seen  Peaches  left 
upon  the  trees  until  the  stoning  period  waa  completed  before 
the  last  of  them  were  thinned  out.    Although  the  fruit  may 


seem  stationary  for  about  six  weeks  at  the  stoning  period  it  is 
not  really  so,  for  at  that  time  the  stone  is  being  formed  inside, 
and  there  ia  probably  quite  aa  great  a  strain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  trees  as  ^\hen  the  fruit  is  rapidly  swelUng  before  the 
ripening  period. 

There  is  usually  a  preaa  of  work  at  this  season,  but  that  must 
not  prevent  attention  being  given  to  all  the  fruit  trees  that  were 
planted  last  autumn,  winter,  and  during  the  early  months  of 
spring.  The  later-planted  trees  may  require  watering  and 
syringing  overhead.  Standard  trees  with  large  beads,  if  they 
have  not  been  securely  fastened,  are  apt  to  sway  with  the  wind 
and  to  become  loosened  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  is 
so,  see  that  they  are  made  secure,  and  let  the  earth  be  rammed 
in  close  to  the  stem  with  a  blunt  thickish  atick.  If  a  mulching 
of  decayed  manure  waa  not  applied  at  the  time  the  trees  were 
planted  it  ought  to  be  applied  now.  Wall  trees  that  were  planted 
at  the  same  time  will  also  require  attention.  If  they  were 
headed-back  as  recommended  they  will  now  be  growing  freely, 
and  the  ahoota  should  be  nailed-in  to  the  wall.  A  very  little 
neglect  at  this  time  may  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  trees  for 
all  time.  We  have  now  had  some  refreahing  showers,  which 
will  save  us  a  great  deal  of  watering.  The  ground  was  very  dry, 
and  the  Strawberry  beds  were  in  flower,  ao  that  they  must  have 
been  watered  if  the  drought  had  continued  a  few  days  longer. 
We  shall  place  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  between  the  rows 
to  retain  the  moisture. 

Vines  on  the  walls  require  very  similar  treatment  to  those 
under  glass  as  to  pinching  the  laterals  and  training  the  leading 
growths.  Provision  ought  also  to  be  made  for  cutting  out  the 
old  wood,  by  training  up  the  stroi^geat  young  growths  from  the 
base  of  the  Vine,  and,  as  has  been  already  advised,  these  growths 
must  not  be  too  much  covered  by  the  lateral  growths  of  the  old 
wood.  Both  Vinea  and  wall  trees  may  be  well  watered  with  the 
garden  engine,  and  this  is  necessary  even  if  it  haa  rained. 
During  March,  April,  and  part  of  May  the  treea  may  have  been 
protected  by  a  projecting  coping  and  canvaa  screen,  which 
keeps  the  rainfall  from  the  roots  ;  and  should  the  first  rainfall 
after  drought  be  accompanied  by  a  wind,  say  from  the  east,  the 
trees  on  a  wall  facing  west  may  receive  very  little  on  the  roots 
and  less  on  the  leaves.  This  may,  indeed  ought  to  be,  made  up 
by  well  operating  with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine. 

VINERIEB. 

The  late  houses  still  demand  constant  attention.  Tying-down 
and  stopping  the  young  lateral  growths  is  being  proceeded  with. 
It  is  usual  to  stop  the  growths  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch, 
and  all  secondary  growths  at  the  first  leaf;  but  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  laid  down,  as  the  growths 
differ  so  much  in  character.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Waltham 
Cross,  a  new  late  white  Grape :  the  distance  between  the  bunch 
and  first  leaf  is  from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  all  the  secondary 
growths  are  proportionately  long.  The  Tynningham  Muscat  ia 
noticeable  by  its  very  short-jointed  growth,  the  distance  between 
the  bunch  and  first  leaf  being  only  3  or  4  inches.  When  a  case 
of  this  kind  occurs  we  let  the  short-jointed  growths  run  out  to 
three  or  four  leaves  and  stop  the  ottiers  at  the  first  leaf.  The 
principal  object  to  aim  at  is  to  distribute  the  growths  regularly 
over  the  trellis ;  let  there  be  no  crowding  in  one  part  and  a  thin 
growth  in  another.  We  seem  to  have  a  good  set  in  both  the 
late  houses  so  far.  Eoyal  Vineyard  is  just  coming  into  flower 
with  ua,  displaying  very  freely  a  characteriatio  feature  of  this 
sort — namely,  a  small  glutinous  globule  on  the  atigma  of  each 
flower  as  soon  as  it  opens  ;  these  must  be  removed  by  drawing 
the  hand  gently  down  the  bunch  to  disperse  the  globules,  other- 
wise the  berries  will  not  set  well.  When  Grapes  aro  ready  for 
thinning  we  try  and  have  them  thinned  as  soon  aa  possible.  It  is 
very  diiiicult  to  fiive  directions  for  thinning-out  the  berries,  aa 
ao  much  depends  upon  how  the  fruit  ia  set  and  also  the  variety 
that  ia  to  be  thinned.  Sorts  like  the  Black  Hamburgh,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  almost  every  berry  sets,  are  easily  managed. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  leave  them  regularly  over  the  bunch,  and 
there  should  be  no  second  thinning ;  all  the  berries  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  removed  should  be  removed  at  once.  So  with  all  the 
varieties ;  but  those  sorts  which  do  not  set  well,  of  which  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  ia  the  type,  require  more  judgment  in  the  opera- 
tion. However  well  they  may  have  aet  for  that  sort  there  will 
always  be  some  berries  that  will  be  stoneless  and  which  will  not 
swell  to  the  usual  size  ;  these  ought  to  be  removed  first,  and  after 
a  little  experience  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  them.  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat  ia  one  that  aeta  very  well— indeed  ao  thickly 
that  it  ia  difiicnlt  to  remove  the  aupcrfluous  berries  without  in- 
juring thoae  that  are  to  remain.  The  bunch  must  be  held  steady 
with  a  small  stick  having  a  fork  at  one  end,  this  is  thrust  into 
the  bunch  and  held  against  the  centre  stem.  The  operator 
guides  the  bunch  with  one  hand,  and  thins  out  the  berries  very 
carefully  with  the  other.  The  berries  that  are  to  remain  should 
not  come  into  contact  with  anything. 

MUSHROOJI   HOI'SE. 

Mushrooms  may  now  be  obtained  in  quantity  and  of  excellent 
quality  from  uuheated  houses.  At  thia  season,  also,  woodlice 
are  very  troublesome  on  beds  in  a  bearing  state,  especially  those 
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on  the  ground.  Scalding  this  pest  of  the  MnBhroom  house  with 
boiling  water  is  effectual  if  the  water  can  be  poured  upon  them, 
but  this  is  not  always  possible.  A  simple  and  good  way  to 
destroy  them  is  to  get  a  few  4  or  flinch  pots  and  place  a  boiled 
potato  in  each,  covering  it  over  with  a  little  dry  moss ;  the 
pots  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  near  the  haunts  of  the  woodlice. 
The  traps  should  be  examined  every  morniug  and  their  occu- 
pants destroyed.  It  is  better  to  make  up  the  beds  on  the  ground 
now,  as  even  if  the  house  should  be  in  the  coolest  place  in  the 
garden  it  wiU  not  be  too  cool  for  Mushrooms  at  midsummer. 
Of  course  the  raised  beds  may  also  be  made  up,  but  if  any  pre- 
ference should  be  made  it  is  as  well  to  know  which  is  the  best. 
There  is  not  much  dauger  at  this  season  of  the  material  of  which 
the  beds  are  composed  being  too  wet;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
impossible  to  have  it  so,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  much 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
great  mistake  to  make  up  a  bed  in  a  very  dry  state,  and  it  is  not 
good  management  to  water  much  before  the  Mushrooms  appear. 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  struck  a  note  of  warning  against 
making  up  the  beds  with  material  not  sufficiently  prepared. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  bed  overheated  before  the  spawn  is 
insarted  will  be  a  failure,  but  its  success  is  problematical.  We 
have  found  the  spawn  run  well  when  a  good  proportion  of  cow 
manure  was  added  to  the  stable  litter. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  OECniD  HOUSES. 

Previously  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  attention  required 
for  winter-flowering  plants  both  for  out  flowers  and  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  is  so  distinct,  and  its 
pendulous  red  flowers  are  so  striking  in  a  collection,  that  almost 
every  well-ordered  stove  ought  to  contain  a  plant  or  two.  The 
cuttings  struck  in  February  or  March  make  line  flowering  plants 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  We  usually  flower  them  in  8  and 
Oinch  pots.  Euphorbia  jacquinin;flora  with  its  elegant  wreaths 
of  orange-red  flowers  is  invaluable  at  midwinter.  The  plants 
flower  well  in  what  are  termed  48-8ized  pots — ours  are  from  4  to 
4i  inches  diameter  inside — or  three  plants  may  be  potted  in  G-inch 
pots.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  has  now  started  freely  into  growth, 
and  the  plants  will  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted,  first 
into  pots  a  size  smaller,  then  those  they  are  now  in,  to  be  repotted 
afterwards  into  larger  pots.  Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  de- 
cayed manure  and  sand  to  prevent  the  loam  from  binding,  is  a 
good  material  for  them.  We  place  them  in  a  house  near  the 
glass,  where  they  can  have  a  little  heat  until  the  roots  touch  the 
Bides  of  thepots,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position 
out  of  doors. 

Many  species  of  Orchids  require  attention  at  this  time,  and 
those  that  are  beginning  to  make  fresh  roots  should  if  necessary 
be  repotted.  A  number  of  ours  have  been  done,  such  as  Den- 
drobiums  of  sorts,  many  Odontoglossums,  and  also  Cattleyas. 
The  latter  should  not  be  repotted  every  year ;  but  every  alter- 
nate season  the  surface  should  be  dressed  with  turfy  peat  and 
sphagnum.  As  a  general  rule  the  large  specimens  may  be  re- 
potted every  second  and  third  year.  A  few  of  the  Cypripediums 
have  also  been  repotted.  The  free-growing  sorts  are  usually 
placed  in  fresh  pots  every  year.'  The  best  material  in  which  to 
pot  the  above  is  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and  clean  potsherds 
in  about  equal  proportions. 

A  few  pots  of  Globe  Amaranthus  and  the  double-flowered 
Portulaca  may  be  grown  in  a  frame,  the  plants  to  be  raised  from 
seeds.  Ehodanthes  are  very  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  are  easily  raised  on  a  hotbed.  We  generally  plant  from 
six  to  nine  plants  in  a  0-inch  pot ;  they  do  well  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  right  well  do  they  repay  the  little  trouble  required  to  grow 
them  into  a  flowering  state.  We  have  potted  all  the  Chrysan- 
themums that  are  intended  to  be  grown  for  quality  of  flower, 
and  have  not  used  such  large  pots  as  in  previous  years.  There 
is  not  much  advantage  gained  by  using  very  large  pots,  as  some- 
times as  many  flowers  and  of  quite  as  pood  quality  have  been 
produced  from  two  plants  grown  in  a  O-inch  pot  as  from  the 
same  number  grown  in  one  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil 
used  for  potting  is  rich — good  loam  four  parts  to  one  part  of 
decayed  manure,  and  some  crushed  bones  added  to  it.  Firm 
potting  is  necessary.  We  do  not  ram  the  soil  in  till  it  is  as 
hard  as  a  board,  but  it  is  firm  enough  to  remain  in  the  pot 
should  it  be  thrown  over  on  its  side.  The  plants  intended  for 
specimens  have  not  yet  had  their  final  shift,  but  they  will  be 
moved  very  soon. 

FLOWER  GABDEN. 

The  last  of  our  bedding  plants  were  put  out  on  Friday.  We 
had  most  of  them  out  before  any  rain  came,  and  the  drying  east 
wind  was  rather  trying  for  a  day  or  two;  but  the  change  to  the 
west  and  gentle  refreshing  showers  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  them.  We  plant  a  few  of  the  more  tender  annuals  out  of 
doors,  but  the  greater  proportion  a>re  grown  in  pota  for  green- 
house decoration. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTUEAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Seceetaeies  will  oblige  hb  by  informing  ua  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 


Manchester  (Grand  National).     Jane  2nd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bruca  Findlay, 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec. 
SouTHABiPToN.    Joce  5th,  and  Aagast  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge, 

89,  York  Street,  Sec. 
Sooth  Essex  (Leyton  ?).    June  13th.    Mr.  G.   E.    Coi,   Wilmot   Bead, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
SwiFFHAM.    June  14th  and  15th.    Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ipswich.— June  15th,  July  6th,  and  September  17th.     Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffrieg,  Henley  Road,  IpBwicb. 
Edinbdugh  (Scottieh  Pansy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welsh, 

1,  "Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Crystal  Palace  (Roses).    June  16th  and  17th. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  8,  Portland  Terrace,  Sec. 
Maidstone  (Hoses).     June  2l3t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Bockstow,  Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Fareham  and  South  Hampshire.    June  2l8fc.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2lBt  and  22nd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Eoses).    June  2Srd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reioate  (Roses).    June  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Burton-upon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Colchester.    June  28th  and  29th.    Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  29th,  and  80th.     Mr.  James  Birkbecic,  Delph  Lane, 

"Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Heeefohd).    Roses.    Jane  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Balmer, 

Credenbill,  Sec. 
Frome  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
WisBEAcs  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  C.  Parker.  Hon.  Sec. 
Torbay.    June  2Dth  aad  30th.     Mr.  W.  Fane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddon;  Tor, 

Hon.  Sec. 
Oxford  (Roses).    June  30th.    Mr.  C.E.  Ridley,  115,  Aldale's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brocehau  (Roses).    July  Ist.    Rev.  A.  Cheales  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Swa. 
Marsden.    July  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
Socthport.    July  5th.    Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Sec. 

Royal  Caledonian  Hobticcltoral  Society.  July  5thand September IStb. 
OcNDLE.    July  5th.    Mr.  Alired  KiDg,  Sec. 
Westminster  Aqoaricm.    Julj  5th  and  6th. 
Newark  (Roses).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Alexandra  Palace.    Roses,  July  7tb  and  8th. 
Wellingborough.    July  7th  and  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  R.  Dean, 

Ealinp,  Sec. 
Enfield.    July  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Eofe,  Bloomfield  Nursery,  See. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12fcb  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitcUeU.  See. 
Leek  (Roses).    July  18th.    Mr.  S.  Cartwrigbt,  Sheep  Market,  Leek,  Staflord- 

shlre,  Hon.  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  12th  andlSth.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  5,  Linden  Cottages, Hon.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Roses,  July  IBth  and  19tb.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
ToNBRIDGE.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tewkesbury.    July  25th.    Mr.  P.  Moore  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  Sees. 
Wrexham.    July  25th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hoo.  Sec. 
Headingley.    July  26th  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  ^Bujleywood,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Aberdeen  (Royal  Horticultural  Society).    Joly  26th,  27th,  and  28th.    Mr. 

Aixhibald  J.  Rennie,  123^,  Union  Street. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    MessTS.  C.  Jessop  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
KiLSBV  (Flowers).    August  Ist.    !Ur.  C.  E.  Bracebridge,  Sec. 
Hewoeth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.    Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Kawtenstall  (Rosendale).  August  4th  and 5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec. 
Taunton   Deane.     August   10th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and   Mr 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Filey.    August  11th.    Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  Hon.  Sec. 
Otley'.    August  12th.    Mr.  Alfred  Suttle,  Hon.  Sec. 

Clay  Cross.  August  15th.   Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  Sec. 
Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B,  Frampton,  Sec. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Shrewsbury.    August  16th  and  17th.    Adnitt  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
MiRFiELD  Horticcltural.    August  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Rushforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  22ud.    Mr.  A.  Stradlinp,  Korthbrook  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chepstow.    August  23rd.    Mr.  R.  Thorn,  Hon.  Sec. 

Ramsgate  (Isle  or  Thanet).    August  23rd.    Mr.  E.  R.  Schartan,  Broad- 
stairs,  Sec. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.    Mr.  E.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
Montrose.    September  1st  and  2nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Burnett,  2,  High  Street, Sec. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  E.  MoKelrie, 

26,  EucUd  Crescent,  Sec. 
Glasgow.    September  12th  and  ISth.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Doughall,  167,  Canning 
Street,  Sec. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to   "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."    Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably.   We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two   or  three 
questions   at  once.     All   articles  intended   for  insertion 
Bhonld  be  written  on  one  side  of   the  paper  only.     We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
Books  (G.  T'.  C.).— If  you  send  fifteen  postage  stamps  with  yonr  address 
and  order  "  The  Greenhouse,  its  Plants  and  Mauagement,"  and  "  Flower 
Gardening  for  the  Many,"  you  will  have  them  sent  from  our  office  post  free. 

Vine  Leaf  (C.  5.). — We  can  detect  no  ailment  in  the  leaf.    It  seems  yery 
healthful. 
Peach   Leaves   Diseased  (IF.  A.). — Probably  the  east  winds  and  cold 
I  nights  have  caused  the  discolouring  and  decay  ng,  but  if  the  trees  are  under 
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tjlaBS  the  rootB  are  torpid  and  ehoald  be  watered  freely  with  weak  tepid 
mannre  water. 

Prize  Cabds  (J.  P,  B.)—V^e  know  of  no  place  where  yon  can  pnrchase 
them.  We  know  Bome  very  pretty  cards  were  painted  by  ladieB  for  a  small 
show. 

PENTENFLEun  (BvaJH/cy).— Why  in  Savoy  this  name  Hhould  be  Riven  we 
can  only  Kurmifle  because  its  shape  is  somewhat  lilto  that  of  a  net  for  catchinR 
eels— peutenue.  It  is  the  Paulownia  imperiolia,  and  haw  flowered  in  the  open 
air  in  DevoDBhire. 

Vegetable  Ivotiy  (Devon).~The  following  is  from  a  reply  to  a  similar 
iuijuiry  Belli  to  the  English  Mechanic  :—'' Phyte\opha.s  macrocarpa  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Palm  tribe.  It  grown  on  the  Andean  plains  of  Peru 
and  uu  the  bauks  of  the  river  Mat'dalena,  and  other  parta  of  South  America. 
Its  stem  id  thoit  and  procumbEut,  but  has,  proceeding  from  itn  crown,  a 
raagnihoent  tuft  of  light  green  pinnated  leaveg  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty  (like  immense  ostrich  feathers),  rising  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix,  and  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  coDsists  of  many  four-celled  leathery 
drupes  aggregated  together,  and  contains  numerous  nuts  of  a  somowhiit 
triangular  form,  nearly  aa  large  as  a  hen's  egg  ;  they  are  called  Corrozzo  nuts 
in  commerce.  The  kernels,  when  ripe,  are  very  hard  and  white,  and  reEemblo 
real  ivory.  They  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  um- 
brella handles,  and  other  small  articles.  Several  millions  of  these  nuts  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  and  a  large  proportion  of  theie  imports 
are  consumed  in  the  manufactories  of  Birmiugham." 

Primrose  Abortive  (J.  E.).—1he  calyx  being  in  the  form  of  the  corolla 
though  still  green,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  being  absent  except 
an  abortive  pistil,  is  very  unusual. 

CoTTAGER'ri  Class  (fl".).— Not  knowing  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
show  is  to  be  held,  we  cannot  name  suitable  plants. 

"White  Climbinq  Rose  (E.  0.).— Climbing  Itoaa  Devonienais  is  whitt- 
flowered  ;  Lonicera  tatarioa  punicea  is  orimson-flowered.  Virginian  Stock 
is  au  annual,  but  so  produces  itself  by  self-sowing  that  it  is  perennial  in 
producing  flowers. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  Spotted  (W.  D.J.  atid  J.  S.).—DeGcient  venti- 
lation aid  irregular  watering — sometimes  the  roots  being  too  dry  and  then 
excessively  wet,  will  cause  the  leaves  to  be  mildewed  and  spottetl  Uko  those 
you  enclosed. 

Old  Beompton  Stock  (F.  B.).— Any  of  the  principal  London  or  provincial 
seedsmen  can  supply  this. 

Seeds  from  India  (St.  Vincent).— Vfe  do  not  think  your  seeds  are  seeds 
of  Dolichos,  but  we  wUl  sow  them  in  the  &tove  and  let  you  know.  You  may 
raise  Indian  seeds  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  and  the  plants  will  grow  until  the 
autumn,  when.they  would  require  a  stove  temperature  for  the  winter  mouths. 

Roses  not  Blooming  (rcustr).— The  buds  do  not  open  because  they  have 
not  suflicient  heat  combined  with  light  and  air.  They  ehould  be  placed  close 
to  the  glass.  We  do  not  like  to  ri&k  naming  Roses  from  unopened  buds  or 
badly-formed  flowers. 

Management  of  Vines  (Idem).— Yon  should  stop  the  leading  shoots  as 
Foon  aa  they  reach  the  top  of  the  rafters,  and  stop  the  laterals  at  every  leaf. 
We  allude  only  to  the  lateral  growths  that  will  be  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
leading  growth. 

Ehythrina  Culture  (R.  S.  C.).— Iou  do  not  advise  na  as  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  but  we  presume  they  are  in  small  pots,  and  the  plants  comparatively 
moderate  in  growth.  We  should  shift  them  into  pots  u  size  larger,  or  so  as 
to  admit  of  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  being  placed  all  round  the  ball,  the  pots 
they  are  shifted  from  being  filled  with  roots  ;  if  not,  the  putting  should  be 
deferred  until  they  are.  A  position  in  a  cold  pit  and  near  the  glass  so  as  to 
keep  the  plants  sturdy  in  growth  is  most  suitable,  syringing  frequently  eo  as 
to  keep  down  red  epider,  watering  moderately  until  the  roots  are  working  freely 
in  the  fresh  soil,  and  afterwards  copiously.  A  rich  light  loam  and  sandy 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  half  part  of  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  silver 
aand,  will  grow  them  well.  They  will  speedily  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  pots  2  to  4  inches  larger  in  diameter,  and  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  pit,  regulating  the  shoots  by  tying,  or  have  a  light  airy 
position  in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  may  be  planted  out  after  the  middle 
of  June  in  rich  light  soil  in  an  open  bat  warm  sheltered  Bituation. 

Gloxinia  Cdlture  [T.  M.  B.).— These  free-flowering  planta  require  a 
compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  or  well-decayed 
manure,  sandy  peat,  and  silver  sand.  Ihey  do  best  in  a  low  houEe  or  pit  at 
a  distance  of  about  18  inches  from  the  glass  and  with  slight  shade,  the  main 
point  bt^ing  to  moiutain  a  moist  atmosphere  with  moderate  ventilation.  We 
pot  ours  before  the  corms  start  into  growth,  into  pots  about  twice  iu  diameter 
that  of  the  routs,  and  when  they  have  made  shoots  ab^iut  2  inches  long  we 
shift  into  the  blu.nuing  pots  which  usually  are  4  inches  larger  in  diameter, 
and  add  at  this  potting  a  little  old  cow  dung,  draining  the  pols  well.  Moderate 
watering  is  given  at  tirst,  JDcreasing  it  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they 
requiring  when  advanciug  fur  flowering  free  watering,  but  at  the  same  time 
avuiding  making  the  soil  sodden.  The  plants  may  bo  sprinkled  overhead 
morning  and  afternoon  until  flowering,  and  the  house  kept  moist  by  frequent 
sprinklings.  Jf  kept  too  dry  the  leaves  become  a  prey  to  Ibrips.  A  tem- 
perature of  60-  to  65°  at  night,  70'=  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  anu  heat 
to  85^  or  90°,  is  most  auitable. 

Pruning  ()ld  Laurels  {A  Constant  Header), — Ifc  ia  not  now  too  late  to 
prune  Laurels.  We  should  cut-in  the  shrubs  to  the  form  desired,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded  for  the  trouble  by  a  dwarfer  growth,  which,  however,  to  be  kept 
neat  must  have  the  irregularities  shortened  in  August,  reserving  any  close 
cutting-in  until  spring. 

Stopping  Tomatoes  (Idem). — Plant  them  out  at  once  against  the  sunny 
wall,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  especially  in  dry  weather.  Take 
out  their  points  when  a  foot  in  height,  and  train  the  shoots  at  about  a  foot 
distance  apart,  and  when  they  show  fruit  or  rather  flower  buds  stop  the 
shoots  one  joint  beyond,  laying-in  what  shoots  you  can  without  overcrowding, 
thinning-out  as  required  phoots  of  the  latter  kind,  and  stopping  throughout 
St  one  joint  beyond  tlie  fruit,  cutting  clean  out  foreright  shoots  on  the  front 
of  the  branches,  the  large  old  leaves  being  refiooved  to  prevent  the  young 
from  being  too  much  crowded. 

Repotting  Roses  (F.  0.  M.).— We  prefer  that  the  repotting  of  the  plants 
be  done  as  soon  as  convenient  after  blooming;  and  in  the  autumn,  ur  pre- 
viously to  starting  the  plants  into  freeh  growth,  remove  a  portion  of  the 
Burface  soil  and  replace  with  a  fresh  rich  compost. 


Climbers  for  West  Balcony  (Rev.  S.  A.  B.).— Lonicera  fleiuosa,  Cle- 
matis montana,  aud  Rose  Felicitc  perpetue  might  aucceed. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Cucumbers  (fdrm).— The  best  probably  is  a  p?ck  of 
sheep  droppings  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  but  these  are  not  always  procurable. 
A  peck  of  soot  to  the  samo  quantity  of  water  is  also  good,  but  a  stimulant 
generafly  applicable  is  made  by  diusolving  1  lb.  of  guano  iu  twenty  gailous  of 
water. 

Growing  Plants  for  Exhibition  (An  Amateur). — Of  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  Fuchsia  the  "  little  pyramids  2  feet  G inches  in  height"  will  be  more 
suitable  than  the  "spring-struck  cuttings  now  about  U  inches  high,"  though 
the  latter  grown-on  with  liberal  treatment  will  be  nice  plants,  but  will  nut 
compare  with  the  former  in  ctmpactuesB  of  growth.  Keep  them  well  stopped 
until  about  seven,  or  better  eis^ht,  weeks  before  you  wish  them  to  bloom, 
applying  liijuid  manure  at  every  nltemate  watering.  They  would  bo  beRt 
grown  in  the  cool  conservatory.  The  liquid  manure  ought  not  to  be  given 
until  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  The  Geraniums  would  be  best  grown  in 
the  cold  frames,  fctupping  them  up  to  eight  weeks  before  blooming,  and 
enaplojing  liquid  maLure  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  foliage,  not  permitting 
any  of  them  to  flower  until  after  the  last  stopping.  The  Bahama  will  also 
require  to  be  grown  in  pits  f  r  deep  frames,  though  you  may  remove  them  to 
the  conservatory  after  they  are  advanced  for  flowering.  They  require  to  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  advance,  and  to  have  the 
flowers  removed  up  to  within  a  fortnight  of  exhibiting,  the  centre  stem 
flowering  before  the  side  bramhes.  so  that  the  flower  buds  mubt  be  removed 
from  it  as  well  as  from  the  side  branches  if  need  be,  so  as  to  have  all  in  bloom 
together.  The  buds  take  when  the  size  of  peas  a  little  over  a  fortnight  to 
expand,  so  that  you  may  know  when  to  leave  i-ff  picking  the  buds.  The  buds 
should  be  removed  when  the  size  of  peas.  We  could  not  from  the  Hsfc  of  the 
kinds  you  name  state  which  would  be  the  bedt  to  exhibit,  as  we  might  name 
such  as  would  not  he  in  condition,  as  they  will  vary  somewhat  in  size,  also  iu 
foliage  and  flower,  as  well  as  hyiumetry  of  x^lai^t.  Grow  all  well,  and  call  in 
before  the  show  one  with  a  good  knowledge  of  plants  for  exhibition,  and  with 
such  aid  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  selection  than  we  could  without 
eeeing  the  plants. 

Scale  on  Peach  Trees,  &c.  (Nadroj). — It  is  the  Aspidiotna  rosJB  or 
Rose  scale,  closely  allied  to  the  Coccus.  It  ia  destroyed  by  the  aame  applica- 
tion we  have  directed  for  that. 

Woodltce  (J.  Collctt).—C&u  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  of  an  effective 
mode  of  protecting  Melocs  and  other  plantn  from  the  attacks  of  these  peste  ? 
We  presume  our  inquirer  has  tried  the  old  and  good  plan  of  a  boiled  potato 
wrapped  in  a  little  hay  and  placed  in  a  fluwtr  pot  laid  on  its  side  in  their 
haunts,  esamim'ng  it  iu  the  morning,  and  shaking  the  woodlice,  which  will  be 
secreted  in  the  hay  around  the  potato,  into  a  bucket  of  boding  water.  A 
number  of  these  baits  will  thin  the  woodlicc  considerably,  and  so  would  a  few 
toada  placed  upon  the  bed.  A  wholesale  meaoa  of  destroying  these  pe&ta 
other  than  by  boiling  water,  which  cannot  always  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  is  much  needed. 

Mulberries  Seedless  (J.  F.).— Your  former  letter  did  not  reach  ns.  You 
are  in  error  in  supposing  the  Walnut  and  Filbert  to  be  dioecious.  They  are 
both  montecious  trees.  The  Mulberry  is  also  monrecious,  but  sometimes 
dicecious,  and  occasiouaUy  polygamous.  The  flowers  you  have  sent  are  all 
female  flowers.  We  have  seen  trees  producing  only  male,  and  other  trees 
producing  only  female  flowers,  whild  wo  have  also  seen  female  and  male 
flowers  (bhort  close  catkins),  on  the  same  tree.  A  Mulberry  tree  raised  from 
seed  will  often  produce  only  male  catkins  for  a  few  yoars,  the  tree  eventually 
becoming  fruitful.  It  is  not  advisable  to  propagate  from  a  tree  of  this  nature, 
and  cuttings  should  only  be  selected  from  fruitful  branches.  Your  fruit  ia 
seedless  because  of  the  absence  of  male  catkins,  but  it  wiU  produce  fruit  as 
freely,  and  that  fruit  will  be  aa  good,  perhaps  better,  for  dessert  and  pre- 
aerving  purposes  as  if  it  contained  seeds.  Au  exact  analogy  to  this  is  found 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  where  a  hen  under  certain  conditions  wiU  produce 
eggs  which  are  perfect  for  cooking  purposes,  but  which  for  obvious  reasons 
are  unproductive  of  chickens.  In  your  case  the  Mulberry  is  dicecious,  and  as 
it  is  planted  at  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
fruit,  the  absence  of  male  catkins  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

Names  of  Plants  ( T.  H.).— The  yellow,  Doronicum  pardalianches,  Leopard's 
Bane ;  the  white,  Cardamine  pratensis,  Lady's  Smock.  (J.  P.  AUan).—l,  Dip- 
lacus  glutinosus;  2,  Adiantum  lethiopicum ;  8,  Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris; 
4,  Vitex  sp.  ;  5,  Impatiens.  (^.  B.).— 1,  Kennedya  coccinea;  2,  Lopezia  race- 
mosa ;  3,  Centradenia  rosea ;  4,  Bajdalacanthus  nervosus.  {A.  Boss).— 1,  Pteria 
arguta;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ;  3,  Aspidium  falcatum ;  4,  Pteria  serru- 
lata;  5,  Dredalacanthus  nervoaae.  {Mrs.  O/iyerJ.— Sedum  Sieboldi  varie- 
gatum. 


POULTEY,    BEE,    AND    PIGEON    OHEOKEOLE. 


OPEN   JUDGING. 

A  NEW  Bystem  of  judging  was  put  into  operation  the  other 
day  at  Maidetone  at  the  Southeru  Counties  Dog  Show.  Cata- 
logues were  placed  in  the  judges'  bauds,  thus  affording  them 
full  knowledge  as  to  the  owners  of  and  the  names  of  the  exhibits. 
The  success  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  from  many  quar- 
ters we  learn  that  there  has  not  been  such  a  satisfactory  num- 
ber of  awards  for  some  time  past.  So  well  was  this  new  system 
received,  and  so  well  did  it  seem  to  work,  that  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  see  if  the 
samo  plan  will  be  aa  successful  in  awarding  poultry  prizes. 
We  fear  that  many  of  our  exhibitors  have  lost  some  faith  in  the 
fancy  during  the  past  season,  and  we  hear  of  one  or  two  seriously 
threatening  to  give  up  exhibiting,  and  those,  too,  fanciers  whom 
we  can  but  ill  spare.  Now,  open  judging  should  at  any  rate 
make  them  less  Busuicious,  and  feel  mclined  to  try  another 
year.  We  do  not  believe  one-fourth  of  the  stories  we  hear  about 
awards  being  improperly  made  by  some  judges;  bntwedofeel 
that  if  those  gentlemen  went  into  the  show  catalogue  in  hand 
to  make  the  awards,  they  would  come  out  again  in  a  much  more 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  than  often  is  the  case,  for,  however 
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■Qpright  a  judge  may  be,  wo  fear  there  is  always  someone  at 
nearly  every  exhibition  who  thinks  he  has  been  cut  out  of  a  prize 
by  another  being  favoured,  which  must  be  very  annoyins  to  the 
judge  who  has  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty.  Now,  we  believe 
many  such  grievances  would  be  swept  away,  while  on  the  other 
hand  others  might  arise ;  still  we  should  very  much  like  the 
system  to  be  tried  and  fairly  tested,  and  the  larger  the  show 
that  would  make  the  start  the  more  probability  is  there  for  real 
and  permanent  good  to  arise. 

We  should  like  to  know  some  of  the  judges'  opinions  about 
this^  system.  We  cannot  but  think  that  they  would  co-operate 
in  giving  the  plan  an  honest  trial.  We  are  of  opinion  that  they 
■would  be  benefited  as  much  as  the  exhibitors,  for  not  only 
might  it  lessen  some  of  their  diiKculties  in  judging  by  knowing 
the  owners  of  the  birds,  but  it  would  anyhow  remove  all  that 
absurd  ignorance  which  some  profess  to  hold  about  the  owner- 
ship or  the  identity  of  well-known  specimens.  Again,  it  would 
put  judge  and  exhibitor  on  a  more  equal  footing,  and  enable 
them  both  to  talk  over  an  award  more  pleasantly  than  is  now 
often  the  case,  for  it  is  remarkable  how  some  judges  would 
almost  seem  to  shirk  meeting  exhibitors  face  to  face  after  the 
show  is  opened  to  the  public,  as  they  trundle  home  as  soon  as 
the  awards  are  made,  and  are  seen  no  more  that  day.  We 
confess  we  think  very  much  more  highly  of  those  judges  who 
remain  when  the  exhibitors  come  in,  and  talk  over  their  awards 
with  them,  and  confess  themselves  wrong  when  they  are  wrong, 
for  from  mistakes  at  times  no  one  on  earth  is  free.  Honest  and 
upright  exhibitors  the  system  could  not  hurt,  but  would  surely 
give  them  a  greater  confidence  in  the  judge  and  the  exhibition 
management  itself;  while  those  who  go  in  for  little  dodges  and 
tips,  those  need  not  exhibit  at  openly-judged  shows,  and  so 
make  their  absence  conspicuous. 

Another  gain  would  surely  be  in  removing  all  difficulties  about 
committeemen  exhibiting,  for  open  judging  would  place  such 
gentlemen  on  the  same  footing  with  every  other  exhibitor,  and 
so  hush  those  whispers,  which  we  believe  are  most  grossly 
exaggerated,  of  the  managers  of  shows  starting  the  same  for 
their  own  benefit. 

And  then  above  all  surely  those  who  wage  such  fierce  and 
desperate  war  against  point  cups  would  find  their  remedy  in 
open  judging,  for  a  cup  could  hardly  be  offered  for  competition 
where  catalogues  were  placed  in  the  judge's  hands.  For,  to 
take  Portsmouth  for  example  and  the  Brahma  point  cup  there, 
if  a  judge  was  dishonest  enough  to  do  it  he  could  very  highly 
commend  or  highly  commend  all  an  exhibitor's  pens  until  he 
found  by  a  simple  addition  sum  that  the  cup  was  obtained. 
This  could  be  also  done  with  a  Pigeon  point  cup,  although  it 
might  entail  a  better  knowledge  of  the  first  simple  rule  of 
arithmetic.  The  possibility  of  such  a  course  of  action,  how- 
ever, could  well  be  considered  a  grievance  by  a  disappointed  ex- 
hibitor, who  in  the  time  of  his  wrath  will  say  anything,  and 
ao  we  think  practically  the  point-cup  system  could  be  thus 
abohshed.  Not  that  we  ever  could  see  the  evil  that  it  did  in 
the  strong  way  that  one  or  two  of  our  contemporaries  do. 

Taking,  then,  this  new  plan  in  every  light  we  think  that  it 
would  be  found  to  work  well.  Anyhow  it  is  worthy  of  a  proper 
trial ;  for  although  it  might  not  entirely  quench  all  those  dis- 
agreeable suspicions  which  some  will  entertain  of  a  judge  and 
exhibitor  working  together,  still  it  must  lessen  them  and  to  a 
great  degree  remove  them  entirely.  We  cannot  think  of  agree- 
ing with  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  us,  "Any  judge  re- 
fusing to  countenance  open  judging  proves  himself  guilty  of 
dishonesty,"  for  many  of  those  who  have  so  honourably  for  year 
after  year  awarded  the  prizes  at  our  exhibitions  may  object  to 
the  new  system  and  doubt  its  usefulness ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  think  that  if  open  judging  is  found  to  remove  some  difficul- 
ties from  their  own  paths  and  from  those  of  their  friends  that 
they  will  soon  be  won  over,  and  anvhow  will  wish  to  see  the 
system  given  a  fair  trial.  It  has  proved  so  far  a  success  with 
dogs,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  their  owners ;  and  dog 
and  poultry  exhibitions  being  so  much  alike  in  management 
we  can  only  think  that  the  plan  should  work  well  with  poultry 
shows.  As  we  said,  there  may  be  difficulties  and  troubles  con- 
nected with  this  new  system,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  evil  can  be  remedied  at  once ;  but  if  it  only  to  some  ex- 
tent checks  suspicions,  which  frequently  have  no  proper  origin 
both  exhibitor  aud  judge  should  feel  for  the  present  at  all  events 
more  satisfied.  We  shall  cordially  congratulate  any  poultry 
committee  who  gives  it  the  first  push,  and  promise  that  if  we 
hnd,  as  we  anticipate  we  shall,  any  advantage  gained  and  any 
evils  crushed,  that  we  will  for  our  parts,  with  that  other  friendly 
contemporary  who  first  put  the  movement  in  motion,  go  on 
pushing  it  till  we  land  the  open-catalogue  system  in  the  haven 
of  success. — W. 


VENTILATING  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

PnnE  air  at  all  times  must  be  admitted  into  the  poultry 
houses  where  chickens  or  adult  fowls  are  confined,  by  day 
or  at  night.    This  is  indispensable  to  their  health,  their  com- 


fort, and  their  thrift;  precisely  as  this  same  precaution  is  essen- 
tial to  the  bodily  welfare  of  human  beings  in  their  dwellings, 
and  especially  in  their  sleeping  apartments. 

Closely  confined  buildings  where  the  poultry  roost  is  a  most 
pernicious  practice  at  any  season,  and  particularly  where  such 
premises  are  overcrowded.  Small  holes  or  slits  near  the  eavea 
may  be  so  easily  made  through  which  the  ascending  vicious 
and  obnoxious  air  can  escape,  that  this  arrangement  ought 
never  to  be  omitted  in  the  absence  of  some  more  elaborate 
mode  of  certain  ventilation. 

The  roosts  should  be  entirely  below  the  ranges  of  such  open- 
ings of  course,  to  avoid  the  draughts  of  cold  air  which  may  be 
forced  inward  in  severe  weather.  But  these  apertures  may  be 
secured  in  winter  inside  or  outside  effectually,  and  still  afford 
ample  outlet  for  the  rising  offensive  effluvia  that  emanates  from 
the  bodies  of  even  the  healthiest  birds  in  confinement. 

This  question  of  thorough  ventilation  in  the  fowl-honse  or 
pigeon- loft,  is  a  matter  of  great  import;  and  its  constant  appro- 
priate observance  tends  vastly  to  keep  our  feathered  pets  free 
from  many  of  the  ailments  caused  (when  we  least  comprehend 
it),  by  compelling  them  to  inhale  over  and  over  again  the 
foul  air  generated  in  completely  closed,  unaired  apartments. — 
(American  Fancier's  Journal.) 


POULTRY  AND  BIRD  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

"  Clakissa"  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  killing  her 
poultry.  There  are  three  modes  of  killing.  Some  advocate 
suffocation,  clever  men  among  them.  Others  cut  the  throats. 
A  third  party  breaks  the  neck.  It  is  said  suffocation  is  the  best, 
as  the  bird  loses  no  part  of  its  properties ;  but  when  death  is 
caused  by  this  process  there  is  a  dark  colour  which  is  unpleasant 
and  suggestive.  When  the  throats  are  cut  the  flesh  is  beauti- 
fully white,  but  the  meat  is  dry  and  suggestive  of  deal  sawdust. 
When  the  neck  is  broken,  the  dislocation  being  perfect,  if  the 
fowl  is  held  by  the  legs,  the  head  being  downwards,  all  the  blood 
runs  to  the  disjunction  of  the  vertebrfc,  none  remains  in  the 
body,  and  the  juiciness  of  the  flesh  is  retained. 

Do— KE— in.  —  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  which  songster 
among  the  birds  begins  his  carol  earliest.  Since  I  read  it  in  one 
of  your  contemporaries  I  have  listened  every  morning.  This 
morning  (Monday)  I  heard  the  Robin  at  2  50  a.m.,  the  Thrash 
almost  at  the  samo  moment.  On  two  occasions  I  have  heard 
the  Blackbird  at  2.30  a.m. 

We  may  remind  those  intending  to  exhibit  at  the  coming 
summer  York  Cage-Bird  Show  that  the  entries  are  announced 
to  close  on  Saturday,  June  3rd.  The  Bird  Show,  which  la 
always  a  great  feature  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Yorkshire 
Gala,  will  take  place  on  the  l-4th,  loth,  and  16th  of  June. 

The  declared  value  of  eggs  imported  in  the  four  months  ended 
the  30th  ult.  was  £929,509 ;  last  year,  ,£997,382. 

Goose  Eggs. — I  have  a  Toulouse  Goose  that  has  laid  fifty-four 
eggs  this  season,  and  on  the  22nd  of  this  month  commenced  to 
sit  upon  eleven.  Some  others  I  put  under  hens  and  have  hatched 
a  fair  average.  Is  not  this  a  large  and  unusual  number  of  eggs 
for  a  Goose  to  lay  ?— Swansea. 

A  lad  at  Langley  took  from  a  nest  here  a  few  days  ago  five 
young  full-fledged  Starlings,  three  of  which  were  their  natural 
colour,  and  the  other  two  were  a  pure  white  with  yellow  beaks. 
Although  we  have  had  white  Sparrows  here  before  I  never 
before  saw  a  white  Starling. — H.  Long. 

Dr.  Rogers  of  East  Grinstead  has  a  cat  and  a  parrot  which 
have  formed  a  great  attachment  for  each  other.  For  a  length 
of  time  the  cat  would  not  sleep  comfortably  anywhere  except  in 
the  cage  with  the  parrot.  Eventually  Pussy  had  prior  claims 
on  her  affection — kittens.  One  of  these  she  nurses  in  a  cross- 
handled  garden  basket,  and  no  place  has  such  an  attraction  for 
Polly  as  the  handle  of  that  basket.  There  she  sits  for  hours 
demonstrating  in  ways  unspeakable  her  affection  for  the  cat  and 
especially  for  the  kitten,  even  making  attempts  to  feed  it.  Polly 
has  also  installed  herself  guardian  of  her  feline  friends,  and 
which  she  will  not  permit  a  stranger  to  touch.  He  may  scratch 
Polly  unmolestedly,  but  no  amount  of  coaxing  will  gain  him  the 
privilege  to  stroke  Pussy.  All  attempts  in  this  direction  the 
bird  resents  vigorously.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  bird 
mounting  guard  over  the  cat  and  kitten,  and  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir. — A  Visitor. 


TIVERTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Devon  County  Agricultural  Meeting  was  this  year  held 
at  Tiverton,  and  a  very  pleasant  little  gathering  it  was.  Mr. 
Fielding  of  Trentham  judged  the  poultry,  and  in  many  classes 
gave  much  satisfaction.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts's  i'10-note, 
to  be  awarded  in  the  class  for  undubbed  cockerels,  brought  out  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  entries  ;  but  beyond  the  winner,  which  was 
a  smart  Brown  Red,  we  did  not  think  the  quality  very  startling. 
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In  the  next  Game  class  the  first  and  second  Black  Rod  cocks 
ran  each  other  close  for  first  honours,  the  winner  having  per- 
haps a  little  more  style.  Class  -1  was  supposed  to  be  for  Indian 
(lame,  but  we  conclude  it  is  pretty  woU  known  that  Malays  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
judges  in  these  classes  ;  anyhow,  nine  pens  appeared,  and  if  the 
class  had  been  called  Malay  there  would  very  likely  have  been 
eighteen.  A  fair  pair  of  young  birds  won,  but  not  quite  large 
enough.  Dorkings  had  only  six  entries,  but  a  very  good  pen  was 
first;  the  hen  nice  in  colour,  and  very  good  iu  shape.  We  liked 
the  second-prize  pen  very  much  also,  the  cock  being  of  good 
colour,  and  altogether  a  showy  bird.  Cochins,  Buff  or  White, 
competed  together,  while  Partridge  had  a  class  to  themselves. 
This  is  a  most  absurd  classification,  and  we  cannot  think  why 
this  Society  persists  in  it.  The  winning  Buffs  were  very  good. 
We  liked  the  cock  very  much  ;  his  shape  is  good,  and  his  colour 
very  fairly  clear.  Capital  Whites  were  second,  the  cock  very 
showy;  but  we  liked  either  of  the  highly  commended  hens 
better  than  the  second-prize  one.  The  third  pen  cf  Bufis  con- 
tained a  smart  young  cock  of  pretty  colour.  The  first-prize 
Light  Brahma  hen  was  extremely  good  in  shape  and  neat  in 
head.  In  the  Darks  we  liked,  as  a  pair,  almost  the  third-prize 
pen  best,  though  the  second  hen  was  well  marked  and  neatly 
made.  Houdans  made  a  small  hut  good  lot  of  seven  pens.  The 
first-prize  pair  were  evenly  marked  and  good  in  points.  In  the 
next  class  only  one  solitary  pen  appeared,  in  which  the  birds  were 
not  superior.  The  Golden-pencilled  and  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burijlis  made  the  best  show.  We  liked  the  hen  in  142  (Thomp- 
son) very  much,  as  her  pencillings  were  clear  and  her  colour 
bright.  The  Judge  seemed  more  at  home  here  than  among  some 
of  the  other  birds,  and  there  was  very  little  indeed  for  any  to 
find  fault  with.  The  markings  of  the  first  Silver-spangled  hen 
were  decidedly  good,  and  tJbe  cock  with  her  had  very  good 
sickles.  In  the  Variety  class  Polands  won  all  three  of  the  prizes, 
thus  showing  the  lottery  of  such  a  receptacle  and  the  great 
want  of  better  classification,  for  although  the  Polands  were 
excellent  and  the  first-prize  pen  especially  so,  still  there  were 
other  pens  of  less-cultivated  breeds  which  were  in  their  way 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  second  and  third-prize  Polands. 
The  Sale  classes  were  large,  and  we  noticed  a  good  Game  cock 
first  among  the  cocks,  and  a  pair  of  good  Spanish  and  Dorkings 
first  and  second  among  the  hens.  A  pen  of  Aylesburies  of 
massive  shape  and  clear  in  bill  were  first  in  their  class ;  while 
in  Rouens,  unless  they  were  judged  by  weight,  we  Uked  the 
Duch  in  the  second-prize  pen  best,  the  drakes  being  about  equal 
in  merit.  Turkeys  only  mustered  two  pens,  where  a  very  good 
pair  of  Cambridge  won  first. 

In  Pigeons  the  entries  were  very  small,  and  Mr.  Yardley  had 
it  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

PonLTRY.—GiME.-PniiubbeA-Cocfr.—l.H.E.  Martin.  2,  J.  Maaon.  3,  J. 
C.  Huxtable.  4,  N.  Barter.  Any  variety— Cock— I,  H.  E.  Martin.  2,  E.  G. 
Farqubarson.  3,  J.  T.  Browne.  Black  or  Brown.  Red.—\,  J.  T.  Browne.  2, 
J.  P.  Dunatan.  3,  Rev.  A.  Oriiwys.  Any  other  variety.— 1,3.  ^^%oti.  2,  J.  T. 
Browne.  3,  T.  J.  Lobb.  Indian— \,  airs.  J.  Partridge.  2  and  3,  J.  Bone. 
Dorkings.— Coiourerf.—l,  R.  W.  Beachey.  2,  Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton.  3,  Rev.  G. 
Watson.  Cochins.— Uujr,  H'/ii(f,  and  Cinnamon. — 1,  S.  K.  Harris.  2,  J.  N. 
"Whitehead.  3,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hoclson.  Partridge  and  Brou-n.—\,  G.  Lias.  2  and 
3,  H.  Moore.  BHAnMA3.-L)ff/t(.— 1,  Rev.  G.  Watson.  2.  J.  Croote.  3,  J.  H. 
Nicholls.  Dark.— I,  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  2,  J.  Lung.  3,  Rev.  H.  V.  Hamilton. 
Spanish. — 1,J.  Boulton.  2,  .J.Bassett.  3,  Mrs.  Martin.  TAisoRc^s.- Red  faced, 
—1,  W.  Jeffries.  2,  J.  Harwood.  3,  H.  Elston.  Houdans.— 1  and  3,  W.  H. 
Copplestone,  French.— .^ny  other  variety. — 2,  J.  H.  Nicholls.  Hambcrghs. — 
Gold-pencillea.—\,  N.  Barter.  2,  W.  Speakman.  3,  G.  Packham.  Silver- 
pencilled.— 1  and  3,  i^ . 'Barter,  2,  H.  Pickles.  Gold-simngled.-l,J.hong,  2,  N. 
Barter.  3,  H.  Pickles.  Silver-Spangled,— 1,  H.  Pickles.  2,  N.  Barter.  3,  J. 
Carr.  Bantams.— Grt7nc.—1.  E.  G.  Farqubarson.  2,  F.  S.  Hockaday.  3,  W.  M. 
Cardwell.  Any  other  variety.— I,  3.  A  Dakin.  2,  G.  J.  Cruwvs.  3,  C.  H.  Pope. 
Ant  other  Yabietv.— 1,  J.  Hinton  (Silver  Polands).  2,  J.  Long  (Polish).  3,  H. 
Pickles  (Polands).  Selling  Class.- Cocfc.— 1,  J.  T.  Browne  (Game).  2.  J.  H. 
Nicholls.    3,  J.  Harwood  (Black  Minorca).     Ben8,—\,  J.  Boulton  (^Spanish). 

2,  K.  W.  Beacbey  (Dorking).    3,  W.  T.  Lovering{Game).    DvcKS,— Aylesbury,— 

1,  E,  Snell.  2  and  3,  S.  R.  Harris.  Eouen,—l,  Rev.  A.  Cruwys.  2,  Mrs.  J. 
Partridge.  S,  J.  T.  Browne.   Geese.— I,  W.  H.  Copplestone.  2,  B.  J.  F.  OUfford. 

3,  E.  SnelL    Turkeys.— 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.    2,  Mrs.  Troyte. 

PIGEONS.  —  Cahbieeb.  —  1,  W.  D.  Richardson.  2,  T.  Wicks.  Pobtebs.  — 
1,F.  Beck.    2,  H.  Yardley.    Barbs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    Tosiblers.—I,  H.  Yardley. 

2,  F.  Beck.  Fantajls.— 1,  J.  F.  Loversidge.  2.  H.  Yardley.  Owls.— 1,  F.  Beck. 
2,  H.  Yardley.     Tdbeits.— 1,  G.  H.  Gregory.    2,  H.  Yardley.    Antwerps.— 

1,  G.  Colaon.  2,  W.  D.  KicbarSson.  Tbumpetebs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  Denham. 
Dragoons.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  T.  Wicks.    ANt  other  Vabiety.- 1,  H.  Yardley. 

2,  G.  O.  Lamoureux. 


SYSTEMS  OF  MANAGEMENT.— No.  2. 

In  our  letter  on  this  subject  which  appeared  last  week  notice 
was  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the  cottagers  of  England  hobble 
along,  or  rather  allow  their  bees  to  hobble  along,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  for  very  few  of  the  said  cottagers  have  any 
bright  viewer  intelligent  grasp  of  their  own  or  any  other  system 
of  managing  bees.  Brighter  views,  more  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  larger  returns,  let  us  hope,  are  in  store  for  them. 

In  oratory  it  has  been  said  that  action  is  the  first,  second, 
and  third  best  thing.  In  bee-keeping  strong  hives  are  the 
first,  second,  and  third  best  things  in  any  system  of  manage- 
ment. Other  good  things  are  young  combs,  young  queens,  and 
stock  hives  that  have  never  been  once  filled  with  honey  to 
repletion.  Fat  plethoric  hives  should  not  be  kept  for  stock 
for  many  reasons.  A  superabundance  of  honey  in  stock  hives 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  is  very  hurtful.    It  is  so 


cold  that  bees  will  not  sit  on  it;  they  nestle  as  far  from  it  m 
winter  and  cold  weather  as  possible,  and  may  sometimes  be 
found  clustering  on  the  outsides  of  hives  even  in  summer, 
rather  than  sit  on  honeycomb;  and  in  winter  they  often  huddle 
themselves  in  heaps  on  their  boards  or  sides  of  their  hives  inside 
rather  than  risk  their  lives  near  an  iceberg  of  honeycomb. 
Besides,  honey  contracts  the  breeding  spaces  of  hives  in  two 
ways.  A  superabundance  of  honey  in  stocks  occupies  too  much 
comb,  and  generally  with  a  superabundance  of  honey  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  pollen,  which  is  as  injurious  in  a  bee  hive 
as  a  sluggish  liver  is  in  an  animal.  The  best  bee-keepers,  then, 
have  four  points  to  their  charter— namely,  strong  hives,  young 
queens,  fresh  combs,  and  plenty  of  breeding  space. 

The  Australian  system  of  managing  bees  comprises  both  super- 
ing  and  nadiring.  When  a  hive  becomes  full  a  super  as  large 
as  itself  is  placed  on  it  for  store  room  ;  and  when  the  combs  of 
the  bottom  hive  become  black  nadiring  is  resorted  to  instead  of 
snpering.  The  honey,  of  course,  is  stored  in  the  uppermost 
hive,  and  the  bottom  one  kept  for  stock.  This  systern  does  not 
prevent  swarming  altogether,  for  bees  often  swarm  with  supers 
half  filled  on  the  hives,  and  even  with  nadirs  under  them. 
This  system  is  easily  understood  and  practised.  The  nadiring 
process  of  securing  both  honey  and  stocks  is  objectionable,  for 
nadirs  filled  by  stocks  that  do  not  swarm  are  often  half  full  of 
drone  comb,  and  therefore  very  ineligible  for  stocks.  The  idea 
of  youthful  queens  is  not  considered  at  present ;  by-and-by  it 
will  be  otherwise  amongst  our  colonial  friends. 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Nutt's  system  of  bee-management  in 
this  country  deepened  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful observers  than  an  earnest  enthusiastic  person  can,  single- 
handed,  influence  for  good  or  evil  a  great  number  of  people. 
The  Nutt  hive  speedily  went  into  disuse  and  the  waste  corner. 
If  the  hive  had  been  introduced  with  less  ostentation  and  as  one 
capable  of  improvement,  the  system  or  hive  would  perhaps 
have  been  improved.  Both  hive  and  system  were  objectionablo 
in  my  opinion.  The  openings  or  doors  between  the  central  and 
collateral  boxes  were  not  large  enough,  nor  where  they  ought  to 
have  been.  The  central  boxes  were  often  full  before  the  bees 
entered  the  collateral  ones,  which  did  not  prevent  swarming. 
The  position,  size,  and  shape  of  the  partition  doors  were  wrong, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  a  failure. 

The  bar  frame  hive  or  moveable-comb  system,  so  much  in 
fashion,  is  now  on  its  trial.  It  has  many  advocates  and  patrons 
both  in  this  country  and  America.  L.  L.  Langstroth  of  America 
is  its  greatest  advocate  and  admirer.  If  he  were  less  biased  and 
prepossessed  in  its  favour  his  opinions  would  have  greater  weight 
amongst  thoughtful  men.  But  I  am  not  now  going  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  anybody  about  this  or  that  hive,  or  this  or  that 
system  of  bee  management,  neither  am  I  here  to  undervalue  im- 
provements of  any  kind  made  in  apiarian  science.  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  give  the  reader  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  moveable- 
comb  system,  with  every  feature  of  excellence  fairly  and  honestly 
shaded.  Moveable  combs  give  the  students  of  bee  history  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  the  internal  operations  of  a  bee  hive, 
and  are  useful  for  scientific  purposes.  Bars  of  honeycomb  may 
occasionally  be  removed  from  bar-frame  hives,  and  bars  of  brood 
too.  The  American  slinger  has  been  invented  to  extract  honey 
without  crushing  or  breaking  the  combs  of  moveable  frames. 
The  bar-frame  hive  can  be  managed  on  the  swarming  and  non- 
swarming  system,  and  for  both  nadiring  and  supering.  The 
hive  is  generally  used  for  supering  on  the  non-swarming  principle, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  apiaries  of  amateurs  and  dealers— Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  only  considered.  Some  of  the  advocates  in 
the  bar-frame  school  become  great  experts  in  manipulating  pro- 
cesses— removing  and  refixing  bars  of  brood,  removing  and 
emptying  bars  of  honey  and  honeycomb.  The  bar-frame  hive 
does  not  prevent  swarming,  and  does  not  admit  of  being 
enlarged  by  eking.  This  is  one  great  defect  in  the  hive,  which 
will  be  seen  and  felt  by  many  bee  farmers.  The  mode  of  swarm- 
ing bar-framers  artificially,  as  practised  by  many  adepts  in  the 
school,  is  very  far  from  being  perfect.  Taking  half  the  bars  and 
bees  of  a  hive  ready  for  swarming  and  placing  them  in  an  empty 
hive  is  the  nsual  mode  adopted  in  artificial  swarming  in  this 
school.  Such  splitting  and  halving  is  unnatural  and  objection- 
able. The  hive  that  has  the  queen  will  go  on  very  well,  but  the 
other  having  bees  and  combs  only  has  a  queen  to  rear,  and  while 
rearing  one  or  more  will  become  filled  with  drone  combs,  for 
bees  instinctively  build  drone  combs  when  young  queens  are 
being  hatched.  In  artificial  swarming  the  bees  and  queen 
only  should  be  put  into  the  empty  hive,  and  all  the  combs 
remain  in  the  old  stock  hive.  In  this  way  we  imitate  natural 
swarming  as  closely  as  possible,  and  it  is  well  to  be  in  the  line  of 
natural  processes,  and  when  that  is  not  possible  let  us  keep  very 
near  to  it. 

If  I  were  to  mention  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the  bar- 
frame  hive  and  system  that  strike  me  I  fear  some  of  our  friends 
of  that  school  would  look  on  and  treat  me  as  an  enemy.  Now 
they  should  not  do  this,  but  rather  be  pleased  to  have  the  weak 
points  of  the  system  pointed  out,  and  removed  if  possible.  The 
system  is  on  its  trial,  and  attempts  are  constantly  being  made 
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to  modify  and  improve  the  bar-frame  hive.  We  all  sympathise 
with  the  Scotch  woman  who  said,  "  I  ken  other  bairns  are 
bonnier  than  mine,  bnt  still  I  like  my  aia  the  beat."  It  is  well 
when  intelligent  and  enlightened  bee-keepers  like  their  own  the 
best. — A.  Peiiigbew. 


DISCOVERT  OF  THE  HOKEY  EXTRACTOR. 

This  valoable  machine  had  its  origin  wholly  in  an  accident, 
like  many  another  valaable  invention.  The  honey  pomp  was 
discovered  in  thia  wise.    It  ia  a  pretty  story. 

In  Italy  there  chanced  to  dwell  one  Major  Von  Hraschka, 
a  German,  and  one  of  Nature's  bee-keepers.  One  day  Major 
Von  Hraschka  was  in  his  apiary,  and  his  son  chanced  to  be 
there  too.  The  boy  carried  a  tin  pail,  which  had  a  string  tied 
to  it.  The  major  gave  the  boy  a  piece  of  honey,  patting  it  into 
the  tin  pail.  Then  the  yonth,  boy  like,  began  to  swing  the 
pail  with  the  honey  in  it  around  and  around  in  a  circle,  holding 
it  by  the  string.  A  moment  after  he  had  ceased  this  amuae- 
ment,  the  major  happened  to  look  again  at  the  piece  of  honey ; 
what  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  the  honey  was  all  drained 
out  neatly  and  perfectly  from  that  side  of  the  comb  which  had 
been  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  as  the  boy  swung  the  pail 
around  by  the  string!  The  major  thoughtfully  turned  the  comb 
over  and  bade  the  boy  awing  again.  Thia  time  the  other  aide 
of  the  comb  was  all  drained  out,  and  that  night  Major  Von 
Hruschka  went  to  bed  thicking.  He  thought  and  thought  and 
experimented  till  he  gave  bee-keepera  the  honey  extractor, 
which  whirla  the  honey  out  of  the  comb  by  centrifugal  force, 
leaving  the  comb  to  be  filled  again  by  the  bees,  and  the  liquid 
honey,  clean,  pure,  and  beautiful,  to  be  eaten  by  people. — 
ICincinnad  Commercial.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


ExTESsnx  PouLiErKEEpiso  (C.  B.).— One  hundred  head  per  acre  are 
too  many.  Forty  are  quite  enough,  and  they  should  be  thinned  when 
chickens  are  growing-np  and  hens  are  ceasing  to  lay.  Ton  cannot  keen  a 
hundred  fowls  for  £15  per  year  ;  they  wiU  cost  above  £30  under  favourable 
ciicnmstances,  £40  unless  things  are  favourably  bought.  The  breed  will 
depend  much  on  the  soil  and  climate.  Dorkings  on  a  light  soiL  If,  however 
you  are  looking  to  eggs  only.  Hoodans,  Creve-Cosurs,  or  Spanish,  as  they  do 
not  sit.  If  hardy  fowls  that  will  do  "all work,"  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  If 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  sii  hundred  fowls  should  have  twelve 
roostmg  houses,  or  four  long  sheds,  lofty,  and  tiled  or  slated,  with  cross- 
beams, mangers,  and  racks.  Fowls  do  well  in  these  places.  They  choose 
their  own  roosts,  and  the  sheds  are  reftiges  in  wet  and  bad  weather.  Cheap  land 
will  answer  best  for  poultry.  A  light  dry  soil,  such  in  the  heath  districts 
may  generally  b<  had  within  forty  miles  of  London  at  about  15«.  per  acre,  or 
at  most  £1.  You  must  not  look  for  an  average  of  more  than  120  eg^s  from 
each  hen  where  you  propose  to  keep  hundreds.  ^ 

Eesdeetxo  Eggs  Cnfeetile  {Pea  Cc>mb).—V!e  are  not  able  to  give  yon 
the  information  jou  ask.  Many  expedients  have  been  tried.  Some  pass  a 
fine  silTcr  wire  from  one  point  to  the  other  and  draw  it  through,  others  give 
a  thoroughly  good  shaking.  The  last  is  very  effectual.  We  believe  your 
remedy  cannot  be  eflectually  applied  without  injury  to  the  article  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view. 

Fowls  Dviso  (£.  Z>.).— It  is  difficult  to  guess  at  the  cau'e  of  death  unless 
it  be  from  fat  and  rupture  caused  by  strain  to  lay  an  eg£?.  This  wonld  seem 
the  solution  of  the  mystery,  as  they  always  die  on  the  nest.  An  overfat  fowl 
cannot  lay  without  great  effort  and  pain,  and  this  sometimes  causes  death. 
We  believe  it  does  in  your  case.  The  cure  will  be  to  feed  less,  and  as  the  fowls 
have  a  good  grass  run  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Give  them  ground 
oats  morning  and  evening,  and  let  them  dine  with  *'  Duke  Humphrey."  It  is 
the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  peritonitis.  When  a  hen  is  suffering  from 
inability  to  lay,  a  feather  dipped  in  oil  and  passed  up  the  egg-passage  will 
often  give  instantaneous  relief. 

Lump  rs  Basijm  (E.  H.  P.).— It  ia  not  an  unusual  case.  If  it  can  be  felt 
easily,  yon  may  get  rid  of  it  by  turning  the  tail  and  rump  upwards,  passing  a 
finger  in  the  passage  tUl  it  is  behind  the  tumour.  Pressure  then  between  the 
finger  inside  and  the  thumb  outside  will  often  cause  it  to  burst  the  skin. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  may  be  opened  with  a  penknife ;  it  will  be  found 
to  comeont  easily,  and  to  be  a  ball  of  firm  cheesy  substance.  If  the  fowl  is  of 
little  value  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  as  the  disease  is  not  a  sign  of  health. 
ClHiai  BRBEDntO,  ASD  YocraO  LiS.VEIS  I.")  A  CiSAEY'S  NEar  (H.  B.). 
— It  is  not  an  uncommon  occarrence  to  match  two  bens  to  one  cock  bird! 
When  thia  is  done  the  hens  should  have  been  kept  together  some  time 
previous  to  make  them  familiar  with  each  other,  and  the  cage  in  which  they 
are  placed  should  be  spacious.  As  it  appears  you  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience in  bird-breedint.',  try  first  bymatctiing  only  one  of  the  henswith  the 
cock.  Yon  did  wrong  by  placing  some  young  Linnets  in  the  nest  at  the  par- 
ticular period  you  name,  for  the  Canary's  eggs  ha^in::;  only  been  sat  upon  the 
requisite  time  there  might  possibly  have  been  birds  in  them.  If  you  wish  for 
success  with  your  Canaries  you  must  net  waste  time  by  giving  the  hen  other 
birds  to  rear.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  tell  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  days  alter  the  eggs  have  been  sat  upon  whether  they  will  be  fertile. 
When  you  examine  the  eggs  lift  them  with  yooi  thumb  and  finger  length- 
ways, and  if  they  appear  .lull  against  a  strong  light  yon  may  consider  them 
good.  You  may  remove  the  Canary  cook  to  the  other  hen,  and  leave  the  one 
with  the  Linnets  to  brin^'  tlem  up,  as  vou  say  she  is  so  "fusty  with  them  " 
The  usual  food— egg,  bread,  and  green  food,  will  suffice  for  the  hen  to  rear 
them.  For  knowledge  of  general  management  pnrchase  a  treatise  upon 
Canaries,  which  will  guide  yon,  and  if  after  that  you  are  in  further  ■'  trouble," 
we  shall  be  happy  to  extricate  you.  Devote  your  attention  to  Canary  breed- 
ing, and  let  the  wild  birds  bring-up  their  own  young.  Did  it  occur  to  you  as 
to  the  distress  you  must  have  caused  when  taking  awav  the  young  Linnets 
from  their  parents  ?  and  we  may  further  ask,  Have  you  studied  the  Wild 
Bttds  Preeerration  Act?  German  paste  is  good  for  Larks  and  other  birds, 
whether  they  be  of  the  gianivorous  species  or  whether  they  feed  upon  seeds' 
insects,  or  hemes.    We  give  our  Canaries,  Goldfinches,  and  Lioneta  an  oc- 


casional treat  of  a  little  when  mixed  with  chopped  egg,  which  is  a  good 
occasional  diet  to  encourage  a  cock  bird  in  his  vocal  powers. 

Finches  is  as  Atlaey  {ifrj.  £.).— All  the  birds  named  being  seed-eaters 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  provide  caterpillars  or  grubs.  Let  the  birds  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  building  materials,  such  as  delicate  twigs  and  fibrous 
roots,  besides  moss  and  hair.  The  fittings  you  have  mentioned  will  sufBco, 
bnt  no  doubt  you  will  have  less  success  with  the  Bullfinches  than  the  other 
birds.  The  Greenfinches  will  do  very  well  if  supplied  with  hemp,  linseed, 
the  kernels  of  junipers,  unripe  barley,  turnip  seeds,  thistles,  and  salad.  Let 
them  also  have  access  to  the  egg  and  bread  you  may  provide  for  the  Canaries ; 
and  to  keep  Greenfinches  tranqoilised  they  should  not  be  kept  short  of  food. 
If  so  when  at  the  feeding-trough  they  will  snap  and  peck  somewhat  severely 
at  other  smaller  Finches,  which  become  quickly  overpowered  by  the  strength 
and  power  of  their  adversaries'  beaks.  Generally  Greenfinches  hatch  their 
young  weU.  The  Siskins  will  not  fare  amiss  for  food  out  of  the  variety  pro- 
vided for  the  other  birds,  still  in  summer  they  are  fond  of  the  seeds  of  pines 
and  fira.  Considering  they  are  such  small  birds,  they,  too,  are  very  pug- 
nacious and  voracious  over  their  meals,  but  they  breed  readily.  One  of  their 
malidies  is  epilepsy,  of  which  they  are  somewhat  subject.  Let  a  bath  be 
given  daily,  not  that  the  Siskin  scarcely  ever  immerses  itself  like  other  birds, 
still  it  loves  a  sprinkle  or  slight  splash,  and  is  proud  when  preening  itself 
and  keeping  its  feathers  in  trim.  For  the  Bulianches  such  food  as  steeped 
rape  seed,  grits  soaked  in  milk,  berries  of  the  service  tree,  bnds  of  the  red 
beech,  maple,  oak,  and  pear  trees,  grass  seeds,  hemp  (sparingly),  and  crushed 
biscuits  and  salad  may  ba  supplied.  Amongst  your  collection  you  may 
possibly  have  something  worth  looking  at  when  the  breeding  season  has 
terminated.  If  so,  and  there  be  any  difl&culty  in  deciding  as  to  the  true  breed 
of  any  of  the  young  stock,  wo  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you.  It  is  just  possible 
that  some  specimen  may  be  worthy  of  winning  for  you  high  honours,  if  your 
ambition  or  inclination  induces  you  to  exhibit. 


MEIEOEOLOGICAIi  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camdes  Sqitare,  LoKnoM. 

Lat.  51=  32-  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  S'  0'  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  AM. 

Is  THE  Day. 

1976. 

iS..  . 

Hygrome- 

!" 

111 

«cn-^ 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

1 

^11 

ter. 

perature. 

Temperature 

May. 

In 

On 

a5§-= 

Dry. 

Wet. 

0  = 

deg. 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

dcB. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  24 

29.713 

^.n 

47.8 

s. 

56.2 

43.8 

75.8 

S7.;> 

0S60 

Th.  25 

29.762 

47.8 

46.1 

N. 

58.8 

45.4 

103.6 

45  3 

003O 

Fri.  26 

29.803 

iB3 

47.6 

W. 

5S.2 

42.1 

77.8 

39.2 

C.024 

Sat.  27 

29-83-2 

65.7 

5-19 

N.W. 

64.3 

47.9 

105.2 

48.3 

Sun.28 

80.218 

56.0 

52.4 

W. 

67.8 

48.8 

113.4 

43.3 

— 

Mo.  29 

30.208 

60.5 

52.5 

W. 

70.6 

49.3 

119  8 

43  3 



•iO.  30 

30.107 

53.2 

52.. 

W.N.W 

61.6 

71.1 

44.5 

110.4 

40.7 

— 

Means 

29-949 

54.S 

50.2 

63.5 

43.0 

100.9 

42.5 

0.414 

REMABK3. 

21th. — Morning  doll  bat  f&ir;  rala  conuneaced  at  9.45  a.m.,  and  continoed 

neorlj  all  day, 
2oth. — Wet  morning;  fine  afterwards,  bat  with  occasional  sbowera. 
26th. — Wet  morning;  after  part  of  day  fine;  evening  close. 
27th. — Dall  damp  day,  warmer,  oc:a3ioaal  sUght  sprlnklea  of  rain. 
28th. — Fine  and  pleasant  spring  day,  bat  rather  close. 
29th. — Fine  throaghoat,  saa  at  times  very  hot. 
39th. — Rather  hazy,  bat  otherwise  fine. 

The  temperature  haa  been  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  previoaa  week, 
bnt  the  increase  ia  solely  dne  to  the  overcast  nights,  which  have  checked 
radiation,  and  thereby  kept  ap  th«  night  temperatoies.  The  air  has  beea 
very  calm  throughout. — G.  J.  Sriioss. 


COVEN'T  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  31. 
Business  has  been  brisk  since  oar  last  report  with  no  alteration  in  prices, 
the  market  being  well  supplied  with  forced  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Apples i  Bieve  1 

Apricota. box  1 

Cherries box  1  o 

Cheatnata bnahel  0  0 

Currants i  sieve  0  0 

Black do.  0  0 

Figa dozen  9  0 

FUberta lb.  0  0 

Cobs lb.  0  0 

Gooseberries qaart  0  S 

Grapes,  hothouse. ...    lb.  3  0 

Lemons ^100  6  0 

Melons each  6  0 


d.    a.  d. 

6  to  5  0 
6  4  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

15  0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
10    0 


Molbenles lb. 

Nectarines dozen 

Oranges ^  100 

Peaches dozen 

Pears,  kitchen. . . .    dozen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms iBieve 

Quinces   bushel 

Raspberries lb. 

3trawbeiiiea.... oz. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto V-lOO 


s.  d.  a. 
0    OtoO 

0    0  0 

0  12 

0  S) 

0  0 

0  12 

0  4 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3  1 

0  10 


Artichokes  dozen  4 

Asparagus %^  100  1 

French bundle  1 

Beana,  Kidney....    ^100  1 

Beet,  Red dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprcnts    i  sieve  0 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Capsicums ^  iOO  1 

Caulidower dozen  1 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworta..  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  0 

Endive dozen  I 

Fennel bunch  0 

GarUc lb.  0 

Herba banch  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 

Lettuce  dozen  0 

French  Cabbage   ....  1 


VEGETABLES. 
B.  d.     8.  d.  I 


Leeks bnnch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsaly bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinacb bushel 

"tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

0  4  to  0    u 

1  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day      Day 

o(         ot 

Month  Week. 

JUNE  8—14,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Loadun. 

Son 
Biaes. 

Son 
Seta. 

Moon 
Kisea. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
AEe. 

Cl.jos 
after 
Son. 

Day 

ol 

Tear. 

Day. 

Night.  Mean. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h. 

m.     8. 

8 

l-H 

Royal   Horticoltnral   Society   Great    Sommer    Shoir 

70.6 

46.4    1  68.5 

8    46 

8    12 

10    22 

S 

57 

16 

1     10 

160 

9 

P 

QneokettdlicroBCopioall  Club  at  8  r.a. 

[  closes. 

70.8 

47.3 

59.0 

3    45 

8    13 

10    59 

4 

57 

17 

0    59 

161 

10 

S 

Kojal  Botanic  Society  at  8.45  P.M. 

69.8 

46  9 

58.3 

3    45 

8    13 

11    23 

6 

5 

18 

0    47 

162 

11 

Snn 

Tbikity  Scxd\t. 

72.1 

47.6 

69.9 

3    44 

8    14 

11    39 

7 

18 

19 

0    85 

163 

la 

M 

Boial  Geographical  Society  at  8.33  P.M 

71.4 

46.1 

58.8 

3    44 

8    16 

11    54 

« 

Xt 

20 

0    23 

164 

13 

To 

South  Essei  (Leyton)  Show. 

71.9 

47.4 

69.6         3    44 

8    15 

morn. 

9 

48 

21 

before 

165 

U 

W 

72.6 

4V.9 

60.3        8    44 

8    16 

0      6 

11 

2 

23 

0      3 

166 

From  obBerrations  taken  near  London  daring  fortj-three  years,  the  average  dav  tempentnre  ot  the  week  ia  71.3'; 

and  Its  night  temperatore 

47.0°. 

THINNING  GRAPES  AND  WEIGHT  OF  CROP 
ON  VINES. 

HESE  are  two  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  successful  Grape  culture,  as 
on  the  judicious  regulation  of  the  bunches 
depends  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  very  often  the  future  success  of  the 
Vines ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  berries 
to  attain  to  perfection  unless  they  are  well 
thinned-out  from  the  first. 

AH  superfluous  bunches  should  be  cut  ofif 
before  thinning  the  berries  is  commenced. 
It  is  a  great  waste  of  labour  to  thin  many  of  the  berries 
on  bunches  which  are  removed  shortly  afterwards  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  cut  away  any  great 
number  of  the  bunches  until  it  is  clearly  understood 
which  are  hkely  to  be  the  best  set  and  formed.  With 
Buch  as  the  Black  Alicante  no  great  mistake  can  take 
place,  as  it  never  faOs  to  set  its  berries  well ;  but  varieties 
of  the  Muscat  tribe,  particularly  Canon  Hall,  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  to  select 
until  the  berries  are  somewhat  advanced  in  size.  When 
the  bunches  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  Vine  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  allow  two  bunches  to  remain  on 
one  shoot.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  allowed  when 
there  are  many  bunches  on  one  part  of  the  Vine  and  none 
on  another.  Vines  in  good  health  very  often  produce  two 
bunches  on  nearly  every  shoot.  The  best  of  the  two  is 
generally  that  nearest  the  spur,  and  unless  this  one  is 
very  much  inferior  to  the  outermost  one  it  should  always 
be  preferred,  as  the  further  the  bunch  extends  from  the 
main  rod  the  more  room  is  needed,  or  overcrowding 
occurs. 

Having  decided  thus  far  with  a  Vine  bearing  many 
bunches  there  need  be  no  wavering  in  removing  the  worst 
bunch  of  each  two.  Before  going  to  this  length  in  prac- 
tice, however,  there  is  the  age  and  capabilities  of  the 
Vines  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  Vines  are 
allowed  to  bear  fruit  the  second  year  after  being  planted, 
but  their  fitness  for  this  entirely  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  Vines  when  they  were  planted  and  the  progress 
they  make  immeiliately  after  that.  In  this  way  some 
Vines  are  as  capable  of  bearing  fruit  the  second  year  as 
others  are  the  third  and  fourth.  When  puny  cheap  canes 
are  planted  it  is  neither  wise  to  let  nor  expect  them  to 
bear  fruit  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards ;  but  when 
strong  well-developed  canes,  such  as  would  fruit  as  "  pot 
Vines,"  are  planted,  they  are  not  long  in  either  producing 
fruit  or  becoming  able  to  bear  it  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. Supposing  some  strong  canes  to  have  been  planted 
last  spring  and  made  good  progress  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  young  rod  would  be  left  sufficiently  long  at  prun- 
ing time  to  produce  a  number  of  side  shoots.  Many  of 
these  would  produce  bunches  this  spring,  and  they  should 
be  quite  capable  of  bearing,  at  least  two  of  them  ;  and  the 
stronger  free-fruiting  varieties,  such  as  Black  Hamburghs, 
might  be  allowed  to  ripen  three  or  four  bunches. 

It  is  not  wise  to  fruit  young  Vines  heavily  during  the 
No.  798.- Vol.  SXX.,  Net  Suns, 


first,  second,  and  third  years  of  their  growth,  as  this 
course  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  them  prematurely ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  let  vigorous  young  Vines  become  two 
or  three  years  old  before  fruiting.  Perhaps  the  fuU  capa- 
bilities of  a  young  Vine  two  years  planted  would  be  the 
maturing  of  twelve  bunches.  I  have  seen  those  planted 
as  supernumeraries  to  bear  heavy  crops  for  two  or  three 
years  until  the  permanent  Vines  had  gained  strength 
under  light  cropping,  ripen  this  number  of  nice-sized 
bunches  well.  As  it  is  generally  free-fruiting  sorts  which 
are  planted  for  this  purpose  they  ehould  be  fruited  severely, 
especially  if  they  are  started  somewhat  early  in  the  sea- 
son, as  a  Vine  with  a  heavy  crop  will  ripen  it  thoroughly 
more  freely  with  the  assistance  of  plenty  of  sun  than  in 
the  duU,  cold,  short  end  days  of  autumn. 

Any  bunch  which  may  appear  on  the  leading  shoot  on 
young  Vines  is  seldom  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  crop. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  not  do  so,  as  it 
is  very  often  one  of  the  finest  bunches.  It  is  thought  to 
weaken  the  leading  shoot ;  this  is  rarely  visibly  the  case, 
as  it  may  be  observed  that  most  leading  shoots  are  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  thick  by  the  time  the  berries  are  beginning 
to  need  any  support  as  they  are  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  a  bunch  on  the  leading  shoot  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  above  it. 

But  coming  to  a  straight  question — What  weight  of 
fruit  is  a  fair  crop  for  an  ordinary  strong  estabUshed 
Vine  ?  From  3  lbs.  to  31  lbs.  to  every  2  feet  of  main  rod 
is  a  safe  and  remunerative  crop  for  all  such  Vines,  and 
those  who  are  bad  ocular  judges  of  weight  will  not  err 
far  by  leaving  a  bunch  on  every  other  shoot  up  each  side 
of  the  rod. 

Vines  in  pots  which  are  only  to  bear  one  crop  and  then 
be  thrown  away  stand  cropping  heavily — eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  bunches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  canes, 
seldom  prove  too  many  when  plenty  of  feeding  in  the 
form  of  guano  water  and  such  like  is  applied  throughout 
the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Pot  Vines  which  are  to  be 
fruited  a  second  year  should  not  be  cropped  so  heavily ; 
but  this  is  not  the  most  profitable  way  of  dealing  with 
Vines  in  pots. 

Grape-thinning  is  a  more  tedious  and  difficult  under- 
taking during  three  or  four  weeks  about  this  time  than 
it  is  throughout  all  the  former  part  of  the  season.  Many 
late  Grapes  require  attention  now,  and  there  is  generally 
as  much  work  in  thinning  one  dozen  bunches  of  Black 
AUcante  as  there  is  in  three  or  four  times  that  number 
of  any  other  sort ;  Lady  Downe's  require  more  elerxring 
than  most  other  kinds.  Where  there  are  many  to  thin 
and  few  hands  to  accomplish  it,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
immediately  the  berries  are  formed,  as  otherwise  many 
of  them  will  be  too  far  advanced  before  they  are  reached. 
The  thickest-set  bunches  should  be  done  first.  At  all 
times  the  scissors  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
or  the  points  may  injure  the  berries  which  are  left  to  form 
the  bunch. 

Varieties  with  enormous  berries,  or  which  swell  to  that 
size,  such  as  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Gros  Colman,  re- 
quire to  be  much  more  thinned  out  than  such  as  Royal 

No.  I44C.— YOL.  IiV.,  Old  Sbuib. 
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Muscadine,  Frontignans,  or  even  the  Black  Hamburgh.  These 
large-berried  kinds  it  not  sufficiently  thinned  become  jammed, 
and  the  berries  burst  before  they  are  ripe.  Over-thinning  is 
an  evil,  bat  it  is  not  such  a  great  one  as  under-thinning,  espe- 
cially \Thero  the  fruit  has  to  be  kept  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  AVhen  the  berries  are  closely  packed  against 
each  other  at  that  time  they  ferment  and  decay,  but  when 
the  air  can  circulate  amongst  them  it  prevents  anything  of 
the  kind  from  taking  place.  In  clipping-out  the  berries  the 
largest  should  always  be  left  and  the  smallest  removed.  Some 
berries  wiU  swell  to  the  normal  size  of  the  variety,  and  others 
in  the  same  bunch  will  ripen  not  half  the  size.  To  the  un- 
accustomed it  ia  not  easy  detecting  the  difference  at  thinning 
time,  but  if  the  extreme  berries  are  always  left  they  will  have 
every  chance  of  turning  out  the  biggest. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  thinning  to  know  and  bear  In 
mind  what  size  the  berries  of  any  variety  attain  as  a  rule. 
Small  bunches  on  languid  Vines  do  not  generally  swell  the 
berries  to  the  full  size,  and  this  and  all  such  like  considerations 
muEt  be  taken  into  account.  Unless  in  exceptional  instances 
pot  Vines  do  not  sweU  their  fruit  to  the  extent  of  those  planted 
out  in  borders.  It  may  be  finally  stated  that  no  standing  gauge 
can  be  given  or  adhered  to  in  Grape-thinning,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  the  bunches  will  be  found  not  far  from  being  correct  if 
the  berries  are  thinned  eo  as  the  point  of  the  forefinger  can  be 
put  in  between  each  two  of  them. — J.  MuiR. 


AUTUMN-FLOWEEING  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
MANSION. 

During  the  dull  wioter  months  flowers  are  particularly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  blighter  they  are  the  better,  but  in  autumn 
there  is  so  much  natural  beauty  outdoors  that  most  of  us 
become  satiated  with  colours  in  the  formal  flower  beds.  We 
have  plenty  of  elegant  foliage  with  the  subtropicals,  and  flowers 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  can  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers.  Still  there  are  boxes  and  vases  in  the  mansion  which 
must  be  filled. 

If  we  attempt  to  compete  with  the  flower  beds  for  colours 
we  shall  fail,  and  in  my  opinion  the  subtropicals  outdoors 
while  they  are  in  their  prime  are  quite  equal  to  any  effect  or- 
dinary people  can  produce  with  foliage  plants  indoors.  Ricinus, 
Acacias,  Zea,  Cannas,  &a.,  may  be  thought  more  common  than 
Palms  and  Draceenaa,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less  beau- 
tiful in  my  estimation  so  long  as  they  are  well  arranged  and 
the  place  is  not  overdone  with  them. 

The  great  fault  of  English  gardeners  is  to  overdo  and  then 
condemn  altogether.  Subtropical  gardening  has  long  been  over- 
done in  many  places,  but  I  shall  not  condemn  it  any  the  more 
for  that.  There  is  room  for  this  style  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
mon bedding  plants,  carpet  bedding,  herbaceous,  and  mixed 
borders,  and  for  that  which  I  must  own  I  have  a  weakness  for, 
semi-natural  gardening — i.e.,  so  arranging  plants  that  with 
the  uninitiated  exotiC3  may  pass  for  natives,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  ofiend  the  eye  of  the  best  informed  nor  the  taste  of 
the  most  refined.  Because  a  Lily  happens  to  grow  well  and 
look  well  in  a  space  between  Rhododendrons,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  a  hundred  Lilies  there  would  add  a  hundred- 
fold to  the  beauty :  they  would  probably  produce  a  vulgar  and 
glaring  failure.  A  bit  of  Forget-me-not  taking  care  of  itSelf 
amongst  the  bushes  is  very  pretty,  but  repeat  it  in  half  a  dozen 
other  places  and  it  would  look  weedy.  This,  however,  is  not 
my  subject  at  present ;  I  have  written  about  it  before,  and  hope 
to  do  so  again. 

August,  September,  October,  and  November  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  indoors,  not  in  a  beautifully  lighted  and  well-warmed 
couEervatory — that  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter — but  in  dry 
rooms  and  corridors,  which  are  dark  and  draughty  however 
beautiful.  The  plants  when  they  have  been  there  for  a  time 
will,  if  not  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  rubbish  heap,  require 
at  least  a  considerable  amount  of  nursing  to  bring  them  again 
into  a  respectable  form.  They  must  be  plants  which  look  well, 
or  the  architectural  and  other  ornaments  would  throw  them 
quite  in  the  shade.  They  must  be  different  to  those  in  the 
flower  beds  or  they  would  appear  vulgar,  and  still  it  will  not 
do  to  use  rare  and  costly  plants.  Some  plants,  however  suit- 
able for  conservatories,  will  not  do  for  the  mansion  ;  they  do 
not  last  in  condition  there  a  sufficient  time  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  growing  them.  I  have  found  Fuchsias  very  dis- 
appointing in  this  respect.  I  have  never  had  them  more  than 
a  week  in  first  class  condition,  and  have  consequently  given 
up  growing  them  for  this  purpose. 


Campanula  pjramidalis  is  the  best  plant  I  know  for  lasting ; 
it  is  sometimes  good  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  —  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  grow,  and  it  is  hardy  in  sheltered  spots ;  but  if 
grown  outdoors  it  should  always  be  taken  inside  to  expand  its 
flowers,  as  they  are  incomparably  better  than  when  they  open 
outside.  It  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  sown  in  May  and 
grown-ou  in  6-inch  pots  during  summer,  sheltered  in  a  cold 
frame  from  severe  frost,  and  potted  as  soon  as  the  flower 
stems  commence  rising  in  the  spring.  Pots  may  vary  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  and  the  size  they  are  required.  Turfy  loam  suits  them 
well. 

Tuberoses  associate  very  well  with  the  above,  and  are  as 
easy  to  grow  but  not  so  hardy ;  they  are  very  sweetly  scented. 
The  roots  are  received  from  abroad  in  December  and  January, 
are  potted  at  once  in  rather  heavy  loam,  and  plunged  in 
bottom  heat.  When  they  have  started  fairly  into  growth  they 
are  not  particular  about  temperature,  but  will  do  well  in  either 
a  hot  house,  a  cold  one,  or  a  pit,  according  to  the  season  they 
are  required  to  bloom.  I  am  growing  a  second  time  those  I 
had  last  year,  and  they  promise  to  be  as  good  as  the  newly 
imported  bulbs. 

Vallota  purpurea  ought  to  be  everybody's  plant.  There  ia 
nothing  easier  to  grow,  and  there  ia  certainly  nothing  more 
beautiful.  Turfy  loam  with  charcoal  and  a  few  half-inch 
bones  with  a  greenhouse  temperature  suit  it  admirably. 

Lilium  auratum  though  flowering  generally  in  July  will,  if 
grown  behind  a  north  wall,  last  well  into  August  and  some- 
times even  to  the  end  of  it.  I,  however,  prefer  this  noble  Lily 
outside,  where  it  does  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  indoors, 
and  its  scent  is  too  powerful  for  some  people  when  confined. 

LiUum  punctatum  flowers  in  August,  and  is  decidedly  best 
when  its  flowers  expand  indoors,  as  ia  also  L.  lancifoUum  and 
its  varieties  which  flower  in  September.  Turfy  peat  suits 
them  best.  They  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  repotted  it  should  be  done  immediately  the  leaves  have 
become  discoloured. 

Begonia  Weltoniensis  is  very  useful  and  easily  grown,  like- 
wise Balsams  and  Salvia  splendens,  with  Mignonette  and 
Heliotrope  for  scent. — William  Taylor. 


SYRINGING.— No.  2. 


The  presence  of  insects  under  the  leaves,  which  syringing 
is  intended  to  subdue,  is  mainly  attributable  to  too  high  a 
temperature,  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  dryness  at  the  roots. 
Under  those  conditions  plants  cannot  long  be  free  of  thrips 
and  red  spider.  Weakness  of  constitution  is  no  criterion  to 
go  by  as  affirming  the  presence  of  these  and  other  insect 
attacks,  for  weak  plants  may  escape  their  ravages  whilst  a 
robust  one  of  the  same  kind  is  severely  infested  ;  yet  I  consider 
that  with  a  large  extent  of  leaf  surface  imperfectly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  light  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  will  be  so 
weakened  as  to  receive  greater  injury  from  insects  than  plants 
with  robust  foliage.  In  almost  all  instances  of  early  forcing 
of  Vines  and  Peaches  the  foliage,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
thinner  in  growth  than  that  which  is  produced  at  a  later 
period  under  the  influence  of  more  light  and  air.  Thin 
flabby  foliage  can  never  by  any  after- exposure  to  light  and  air 
become  stout  and  perfect  in  texture,  and  hence  is  particularly 
liable  to  injury  by  thrips  and  red  spider.  Thin  flabby  leaves 
do  not  usually  become  stout  upon  a  return  to  bright  weather, 
bat  more  frequently  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  browned  and 
occasionally  scorched.  This  in  a  great  measure  may  be  pre- 
vented by  shading,  or  by  early  air-giving  so  as  to  prevent 
moisture  from  continuing  on  the  leaves — a  matter  which  may 
be  uselally  alluded  to  at  the  present  time. 

The  neglecting  to  make  any  difference  in  the  apportioning 
of  moisture  as  between  bright  weather  and  dull  is  a  cause  of 
sappy  growth,  resulting  in  scorching  or  browning  of  the  foliage 
and  inviting  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  usually  commence 
after  the  leaves  are  full-sized. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  syringing  ia  a  certain  antidote  of 
thrips  and  red  spider.  My  observation  and  experience  point 
in  a  different  direction,  convinced  as  I  am  that  water  driven 
against  plant  leaves  has  no  other  effact  than  freeing  the  leaves 
from  parasites ;  but  in  no  wise  can  water  forcibly  ejected  over 
plants  by  a  syringe  ba  considered  as  a  preventive  measure — 
it  acts  by  removing  the  insects,  neither  preventing  their  pre- 
sence nor  recurrence.  A  due  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  of  nutriment  soppUed  by  the  soil  are  far  more 
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effioaoious  against  insect  ravages  than  the  mere  use  of  the 
syringe. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  place  plants  making  fresh  growth, 
notably  Camellias  and  Aiialeas,  in  a  warmer,  closer,  moiater, 
and  more  shady  atmosphere.  This  orthodox  plan  I  at  one 
time  held  to  bo  of  such  importance  that  any  departure  there- 
from would  have  been  considered  suicidal  as  to  future  pro- 
epecta  of  flowerin(j ;  but  I  now  have  collections  of  both  these 
plants  in  a  lofty  airy  house,  and  no  artificial  heat  only  to  keep 
the  temperature  between  45°  and  40°,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
plants  have  been  syringed  overhead  a  dozen  times  in  seven 
years.  Sufficient  moisture  is  had  from  the  floor  surface,  the 
drip  from  tho  plants  through  watering  being  considerable, 
for  if  there  is  anything  these  plants  require  it  is  thorough 
moisture  at  the  roots  ;  and  if  we  want  thrips  on  Azaleas  keep 
thorn  dry  at  the  roots,  deluging  the  top  as  much  aa  we  like, 
the  road  is  clear  for  the  insects.  Atmospheric  moisture  alone 
does  what  is  wanted  for  these  plants ;  and  so  satisfactory  is 
the  result  that  I  shall  no  more  follow  the  "  stew  pan  "  system. 
If  the  foliage  is  free  from  dust  there  is  no  need  of  water  over 
it,  but  is  more  iojarious  from  causing  tho  leaves  of  Camellias 
to  spot,  and  those  of  Azaleas  to  brown  at  the  ends  and  drop  in 
winter  than  any  b?netit  conferred  in  warding  off  insect  attacks 
—  in  fact,  the  "stew  pan"  principle  is  most  productive  of 
Camellias  oastiog  their  buds,  from  the  moisture  being  eo  much 
less  after  the  luJs  are  formed  and  swelling  to  that  afforded 
during  the  making  of  new  growths.  The  evaporation  from 
the  leaves  is  so  great  that  the  buds  lack  support  and  drop,  and 
with  Azaleaa  a  like  tendency  prevails  in  casting  the  leaves — 
viz.,  an  overdryneas  after  the  buds  are  set,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  results  in  the  buds  formed  becoming  "  deaf,"  causing 
the  emission  of  fresh  growth  from  their  base.  Coolness, 
moisture,  and  light,  with  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  broken 
by  alight  shade,  is  what  these  and  most  plants  with  firm-tex- 
tured leaves  require,  for  plants,  as  a  rule,  with  the  hardest 
leaves  suffer  more  from  a  dry  atmosphere  than  those  with  thin 
or  succulent  foliage. 

Evidence  of  the  inutility  of  syringing  over  the  foliage  when 
a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  is  had  from  the  now  general 
practice  of  not  syringing  Vines,  the  most  successful  cultivators 
being  aa  acrupuloua  of  applying  water  to  the  foliage  aa  were 
those  of  a  former  date  in  insisting  upon  its  practice. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions  the  syringe  might,  for  purposes 
of  distributing  wat;r  over  the  foliage,  be  dispensed  with,  sur- 
faces kept  constantly  moist  being  available  for  evaporation ; 
and  this  with  a  properly  regulated  temperature  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant  better  than  water 
applied  directly  to  the  foliage.  Moisture  is  given  over  the 
foliage  naturally,  and  benefits  the  plants  by  freeing  their 
upper  surfaces  of  obstructing  matter,  the  great  stimulus  to 
healthy  growth  being  produced  by  the  moisture  afforded  the 
roots — in  fact,  a  moist  soil  for  the  roots  and  water  disposed  on 
surfaces  available  for  evaporation  ia  clearly  nearer  nature  than 
forcing  water  against  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  not  syringing  auch  subjects  as 
Peaches  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present,  but  it  aeema  to 
me  singular  that  these  trees  should  require  to  be  drowned 
twice  daily  to  keep  under  red  spider ;  but  I  think  its  necessity 
ia  a  consequence  of  a  too  dry  atmosphere — indeed  I  am  about 
certain  that  from  the  amount  of  ventilation  considered  neces- 
sary, and  the  artificial  heat  required  to  maintain  it,  that  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  very  little  as  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  the  foliage.  I  thought  of  solving  this  pro- 
blem by  increasing  the  sprinkling,  and  went  so  far  as  the 
stoning  process  without  wetting  the  foliage  or  the  appearance 
of  red  spider  when  the  syringe  was  brought  into  play  for  the 
purpose  of  staving  off  its  attacks.  Nothing  certainly  is  more 
certain  than  that  water  does  not  kill  red  spider.  Drive  it  off 
the  water  may  and  does,  when  applied  with  a  force  greater 
than  the  resistive  power  of  the  inaecta. 

Ferna  are  moisture-loving,  delighting  with  very  few  exoep- 
tiona  in  shade ;  but  these  plants  do  not  require  to  have  their 
fronds  always  dripping  with  water,  or  to  have  it  ejected  over 
them  two  or  more  times  a-day.  Some  kinds  are  posilively 
injured —notably  Cheilanthes,  Nothoehlfenas,  and  Gymno- 
grammaa;  and  none  are  benefited  by  the  presence  of  water 
upon  their  fronds,  except  it  be  Leptopteris  or  Todea,  with 
other  of  the  Filmy  Ferns.  Even  the  Lattice-leaf  Plant 
(Ouvirandra  fenestralis),  though  an  aquatic,  ia  found  to  thrive 
best  when  watered  overhead  at  least  once  a-day — proof  deci- 
sive that  water  stationary  upon  the  leaves  ia  not  an  essential 
of  suooessful  culture. 


Outdoors  during  early  summer  trees  not  unfrequently  in 
long-continued  dry  weather  suffer  from  insect  attacks,  aphides 
of  varied  species  cluster  upon  the  young  growths  and  beneath 
the  leaves,  and  a  species  of  Acarus  or  red  spider  infests  Plnm 
and  Apple,  and  a  larger  kind  the  Gooseberry,  a  larger  still  tho 
Ivy,  the  two  latter  being  found  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  (as  are  attacks  of  red  spider  when  syringing  over  the 
foliage  is  not  resorted  to) ;  these  all  disappear  or  are  compara- 
tively annihilated  upon  a  recurrence  of  moist  weather,  retain- 
ing their  last  hold  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  from 
which  they  assuredly  are  driven,  but  not  by  the  force  of 
water. — G.  Abbey. 


ROYAL  HOKTICULTDRAL   SOCIETY'S   GREAT 
SUMMER   SHOW. 

June  Vin  and  Sxn. 

Metropolitan  exhibitions  have  this  year  been  unusually 
numerous,  and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  good,  without, 
however,  presenting  any  features  peculiarly  striking  or  signally 
important.  The  prizes  which  have  been  offered  have  been  on  a 
liberal  scale,  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  being  worthy  of  a 
better  response— of  keener  competition,  than  was  forthcoming 
at  the  exhibitions,  the  classes  in  which  the  greatest  amormts 
have  been  offered  being  notorious  for  the  few  competitors  who 
entered  the  lists.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Society 
having  the  prestige  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which, 
with  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  is  still  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  horticulture  of  the  nation — should 
have  entered  on  a  sensational  policy  of  offering  unheard-of 
amounts  to  attract  profeEsional  support  and  public  patronage. 
Such  a  policy  is  only  necessary  in  new  undertakings,  where  a 
name  must  be  made,  if  possible,  to  compensate  for  a  history. 
An  old  society,  like  an  old  family,  needs  no  flourish  to  attract 
recognition,  providing  its  age  has  not  merged  into  feebleness. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  this  Society  was  apparently  enfeebled, 
even  almost  to  dissolution,  but  it  has  undergone  a  sort  of  revivi- 
fication, has  put  on  fresh  strength,  and  won  fresh  confidence. 
Its  exhibitions  this  year  have  shown  a  vast  improvement,  and 
important  practical  work  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  way  under 
its  auspices.  Yet  with  all  this  the  offering  of  substantial  awards 
has  not  been  neglected,  and  the  Council  have  combined  spirit 
with  judgment  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedule  of  this  their 
principal  summer  show.  Exhibitors,  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  by  the  great  and  gratuitous  display  of  last  summer, 
do  not  always  enter  the  lists  with  the  prime  object  of  winning 
large  prizes,  but  they  enter  with  feelings  of  loyalty  to  horticul- 
ture, and  exhibit  to  do  honour  to  the  art  and  to  themselves.  So 
long  as  that  spirit  exists  there  is  no  fear  of  the  art  degenerating, 
for  it  is  an  element  powerfully  sustaining  in  its  nature,  and 
where  exercised  will  achieve  successful  and  substantial  results. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  substantial  prizes  were  offered 
for  competition  at  this  Show.  These,  by  a  glance  of  the  schedule, 
are  found  to  exceed  £000— namely,  i,'430  for  plants,  £102  for 
Roses,  and  £05  for  frnit.  In  four  classes  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  we  find  £76  provided ;  in  three  classes  for  Orchids 
£59;  in  the  Pelargonium  classes  £53;  and  for  Roses  in  pots 
£50.  The  prizes  for  cut  Rosea  also  were  liberal,  but  read  some- 
what strangely  by  the  light  of  the  outdoor  growth,  which  had 
scarcely  pushed  into  leaf,  much  more  into  bloom,  so  inclement 
has  been  the  season.  Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  Show,  and  we  will  now  look  in  what  manner  the 
invitations  have  been  responded  to.  We  did  not  expect  a  great 
Show— tew  were  sufficiently  sanguine  for  that — knowing  how 
much  many  plants  were  worn,  and  how  many  exhibitors  might 
be  expected  to  be  exhausted.  The  resources  of  our  nurseries 
and  gardens  are,  however,  great,  and  ardent  cultivators  are  not 
tired  with  trifles,  hence  the  really  admirable  display  that  was 
brought  together  under  the  great  tent.  Judging  the  plants  by 
the  effect  which  they  produced,  we  must  write  the  Exhibition 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  beat  displays  of  the  year. 
Previous  exhibitions  have  been  good,  but  in  them  formally- 
trained  flowering  plants  have  predominated ;  but  here  the  rich- 
ness of  the  fine-foliaged  plants  and  the  tropical  appearance  of 
the  Tree  Ferns,  the  distinct  Ivies  in  pots,  and  the  Conifers,  pro- 
duced a  fine  contrasting  effect  with  the  Roses,  Azaleas,  Pelar- 
goniums, Orchids,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Although 
tlie  competition  was  not  great  in  the  specimen-plant  clasaes,  and 
although  some  exhibitors  who  entered  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  large  tent  was  fairly  well  filled,  so  that  the 
Show  as  a  whole  was  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  what  was  lacking  in  some  of  the  classes  was  compensated 
for  by  the  excellence  of  the  miscellaneous  collections. 

In  Class  1,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs), 
Mr.  ChUd,  gardener  t  tMrs.  Terr,  Garbrand  Hall,  had  the  first 
place  with  a  bright  and  fresh  collection,  including  Aphelexea, 
Chorozema  rotundifolia.  Erica  coccinea  impressa,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Pimelea  Hendersonii, 
iSrc.    The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
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Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmidt,  Bart.,  for  a  very  creditable  collection.  In 
the  correspondiDg  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  plants  the  com- 
petitors were  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  HoUoway,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named  for 
the  same  fine  specimens  which  have  been  noticed  in  previona 
reports.  For  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  and  not  occupying  more  than  300  square  feet,  Mr. 
Wills,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensington,  had  the  first 
place  for  a  group  striking  by  its  boldness  and  informality  of 
treatment.  Tall  plants.  Palms,  itc.,  were  thinly  placed,  the 
groundwork  being  occupied  by  Spirraas,  Lilies,  Pandannses,  &c., 
the  whole  being  fringed  with  Lysimachia  nummularia.  Mr. 
Aldous,  florist,  Kensington,  had  the  second  place,  in  which 
flowers  predominated  over  foliage. 

Obchids. — For  twelve  plants  (imateurs),  Mr.  Heims,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Een.,  28,  Avenue  Eoad,  Regent's  Park,  had 
the  first  place  with  small  but  well-bloomed  plants  in  choice 
varieties.  For  twelve  plants  (nurserymen),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  the  first  place  with  a  rich  group  including  Cypripediums 
snperbiens,  barbatum  superbnm,  and  spectabile  (grand) ;  Vanda 
Buavis,  Mesopinidium  sanguineum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majua,  Cattleya  Moasite,  &c.,  all  in  superb  condition.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  respectively 
had  the  remaining  prizes  for  superior  collections,  Cattleya  Men- 
delli  in  Mr.  Bull's  group  being  particularly  charming.  For  six 
Orchids  (amateurs),  Mr.  Loveman,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Hepburn, 
Esq.,  Sidcnp  Place,  Kent,  was  first  with  a  good  collection.  In 
this  group  Oncidium  macrantham  was  in  admirable  form.  'There 
were  also  capital  examples  of  Dendrobiums  Devonianum  and 
Dalhousianum,  Sobralia  macrantha,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  and  Pha- 
Ijenopsis  grandiflora ;  Mr.  Heims  being  second  with,  amongst 
others,  good  examples  of  Dendrobium  Falconerii,  Odonto- 
glossnm  vexillarium,  Saccolabium  retusum  and  Cypripedium 
niveum.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord 
Londfsborough,  exhibited  in  the  miscellaneous  class  Cattleya 
Wagnerii,  and  magnificent  examples  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium, one  plant  having  thirty  flowers  on  four  spikes  from  one 
Eseudobulb,  and  the  other  forty-three  flowers  from  three  paeudo- 
ulbs.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  grand  specimen  of 
0.  vexillarium  first  noticed,  which  is  probably  the  finest  plant 
(and  a  superb  variety)  that  has  ever  been  exhibited. 

New  Plants. — For  twelve  new  plants  (Orchids  excluded)  in- 
troduced in  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  Mr.  Bull  had  the  first  place 
with  a  group  of  great  excellence,  the  plants  not  only  being  new 
but  large  and  in  perfect  condition.  It  included  the  grand  Palm 
Pritchardia  grandis,  the  only  specimen,  we  believe,  in  Europe  ; 
Kentia  Moorei,  the  imposing  Aralia  splendidissima,  a  charming 
pair  of  Bertolonia  splendidissima,  Blandfordia  princeps,  and  other 
plants  which  have  been  previously  noticed.  Mr.  B.  3.  Williams 
had  the  second  place,  his  group  including  Arancaria  Napoleon 
Bartmann,  a  distinct  and  spreading  form  of  A.  excelaa;  Dieffen- 
bachia  Parlatorei  marmorata,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pro- 
mising of  the  family ;  Sarracenia  Williamsii,  Fhotinia  serrnlata 
variegata,  and  other  plants  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  For  six  new  plants  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
England  Mr.  Bull's  group  was  especially  noticeable  as  contain- 
ing the  new  Maranta  Massangeana.  This  is  the  plant  that  won 
the  grand  gold  medal  as  the  best  new  plant  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  Brussels.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  distinctness 
and  beauty.  The  leaves  are  ovoid,  5  inches  long  by  3}  broad; 
the  ground  colour  is  a  velvety  maroon  with  a  silvery  grey  centre 
and  distinct  creamy  white  veins.  Its  colours,  however,  are  not 
quite  fixed,  and  vary  with  the  age  of  the  leaves.  The  remaining 
plants  in  this  collection  were  Dipladenia  Regina,  white  faintly 
tinged  with  pink ;  Zamia  prlucepn,  the  fine  Cycad  Katakido- 
zamia  Hillii,  Croton  Rex,  and  Dieffenbachia  Shuttleworthii. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Williams  had  the  second  place  with  his  Aqua- 
rium prize  collection. 

Azaleas  and  Heaths. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight 
plants  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  place  with  the  healthy  well- 
bloomed  medium-sized  specimens  which  have  been  noted  at 
previous  shows ;  Mr.  Wills  being  placed  second  for  standard 
plants  with  beads  2  feet  across  and  densely  flowered.  For  eight 
plants  (amatenrBJ,  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  had  the 
first  award  for  really  good  specimens,  varying  fr.-.m  2  to  5  feet 
in  height,  good  alike  in  flower  and  foliage ;  Mr.  Ratty  had  the 
second  place  with  well-bloomed  standard  and  pyramidal  plants 
in  varieties  which  have  been  previously  enumerated ;  Mr. 
Wheeler  having  the  third  prize  for  large  plants,  but  some  of 
them  being  thinly  bloomed.  For  nine  Ericas  (open),  Mr. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  had  the  first 
prize  for  irregular-sized  plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
plants  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Ralli,  Eiq.,  was  first  with  healthy 
and  well-bloomed  half-specimens;  Mr.  Wheeler  having  the 
second  place  for  large  and  small  plants. 

FiNE-FOLiAOED  PLANTS. — For  twent}'  plants  in  pots  not  more 
than  12  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Bull  was  unapproachable.  He 
set  np  a  splendid  group,  including  Cycads,  Palms,  Drac.-onas, 
including  D.  Goldieana;  Crotons  majeslicum,  spirale,  and  volu- 


tum ;  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  Phyllotcenium  Lindeni,  &c., 
a  splendid  group.  Mr.  Wright,  The  Nursery,  Lee,  Kent,  had 
the  second  place  also  with  an  admirable  collection,  Pandanus 
Veitohii  being  particularly  pure  in  its  markings  ;  Mr.  Wills  having 
the  third  prize  for  a  good  group,  in  which  Yucca  fllamentosa 
variegata  was  conspicuous  by  its  excellent  state.  In  the  class 
for  nine  fine-foliaged  plants  (amateurs),  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to 
S.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Cleveland  House,  Clapham  Park,  had  the  first 
honours  for  a  grandly-grown  group.  Amongst  the  Palms  Geo- 
noma  pumila  was  in  splendid  condition,  as  also  were  Stevensonia 
grandiflora  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  The  three  Crotons  (Jo- 
hannis,  variegatum,  and  Weismannii)  were  in  perfect  health 
and  colour,  and  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Alocasia  macrorbiza 
varieeata,  and  Dracsena  Shepherdii  were  superbly  exhibited. 
Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  Denmark  Hill,  had 
the  second  place  with  ponderous  plants,  which  could  only  have 
been  beaten  by  surpassing  quality. 

Pelarooniums. — For  nine  show  varieties  (nurserymen),  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  had  the  place  of  honour  with  a  splendid  collec- 
tion, the  best  being  Charlemagne,  Ruth,  Pompey,  Protector, 
Isabella,  Scottish  Chieftain,  and  Claribel,  sorts  which  should  be 
grown  by  everybody.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  had  the  second 
place  with  remarkably  well-bloomed  specimens — Brigantine, 
Atlanta,  Betrothed,  Conqueror,  and  Charles  Turner  being  the 
best  varieties.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for  the 
same  number  of]  plants  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson, 
Esq.,  Eedlees,  had  the  post  of  honour  with  plants  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter,  having  vigorous  foliage  and  fine  flowers ;  Mr.  Ratty, 
gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq,,  Sydenham  Hill,  having  the 
second  place  with  equally  large  but  less  robust  specimens.  In 
Mr.  James's  group  Rosa,  Rosa  floribunda,  and  Prince  Leopold 
were  the  most  striking  varieties.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
six  Fancy  varieties  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Isleworth,  had  the 
first  place  with  medium-sized,  symmetrical,  and  well-flowered 
specimens ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  being  second  with  plants  which 
required  another  week  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  whole 
of  the  plants  in  these  collections  consisting  of  the  good  old 
varieties  which  are  well  known  ;  and  in  the  amateurs'  class  for 
the  same  number  of  plants  Mr.  James  had  his  old  position  with 
unrivalled  specimens — eemi-globes  4  feet  in  diameter,  Ellen 
Beck,  Princess  Teck,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  being  the  superior 
varieties. 

Roses. — For  twenty  Roses  in  8-inch  pots  (open),  Mr.  Tamer 
was  predominant  with  the  fresh  plants  and  noble  blooms  which 
characterise  his  productions.  Etienne  Levet,  Villaret  de  Joyease, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  La  France  were  all  in  superior  form,  and  in  the 
pink  of  perfection.  For  twelve  Roses  in  pots  (nurserymen),  Mr. 
Turner  is  again  to  the  fore  with  grand  plants  and  exhibition 
blooms.  Edouard  Morren  was  in  marvellous  condition,  and 
Miss  Ingram  was  little  if  anything  behind  it,  while  Charles 
Lawson  was  larger  than  either — a  noble  cone  with  150  blooms. 
This  is  a  grand  finish  to  a  successful  season,  in  which  Mr.  Turner 
is  more  than  ever  fortified  in  his  position  as  the  premier  Rose 
grower  and  exhibitor.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt,  had  the 
second  place  with  good  plants  yet  not  quite  in  perfection.  Some 
good  boxes  of  cut  blooms  were  exhibited;  the  awards  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  ofiicial  list. 

Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  were  well  represented,  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wills  being  the  successful  nurserymen  exhibitors.  For 
four  Palms  (amateurs),  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  Livistonia  altissima,  Thrinax  elegans,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana,  all  in  capital  condition ; 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  having  the 
second  place  with  smaller  plants.  Hardy  Ferns  were  very  fairly 
exhibited  without  including  anything  of  a  novel  character.  Mr. 
Stone,  gardener  to  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  East  Acton, 
had  the  first  place ;  Mr.  James,  Redlees,  being  second.  His  col- 
lection including  a  splendid  example  of  Atbyrium  Filix-fcemina 
phimoflum  worthv  of  special  note  ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  gardener  to 
L.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Hitherwood,  Sydenham  Hill,  having  the  third 
place  for  small  plants. 

For  twelve  Clematises,  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  Milford  Nurse- 
ries, Godalming,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  had  the  first  prize 
for  large  plants  in  tubs,  but  the  blooms  were  not  quite  fnlly 
expanded;  they  were  all  dark  coloured  varieties.  For  twelve 
Agaves  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged 
a  valuable  group,  including  the  new  A.  Victoria  Regina  and 
other  fine  kinds  for  which  Mr  Peacock  is  celebrated.  For  six 
Crotons  (open),  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Ef q.,  bad 
the  first  place  with  enormous  specimens  in  good  health  and 
colour,  and  worthy  of  the  honours  they  received.  For  twelve 
Dracienas  and  Cordylines  Mr.  Bull  bad  the  first  place  for  the 
well-grown  and  distinct  kinds  which  he  has  previously  exhi- 
bited ;  the  second  honours  going  to  Mr.  Wills. 

Miscellaneous  — These  collections  contributed  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  Exhibition.  The  central  bod  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  the  group,  both  by  the  value  of  the 
plants  and  their  superior  arrangement,  formed  a  coUectioa  oJ 
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Burpaseinf;  beauty,  attracting,  aa  it  deserved,  tlie  lion's  share  of 
notice  by  viBitors.  The  collection  was  composed  of  fiue-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants,  the  former  compriaing  Piilma,  Crotons, 
Dracionas,  Aralias,  Ferns,  &o. ;  the  latter  OrchidB  in  great  rich- 
ness and  variety,  hybrid  Ehododendrons,  Begonias,  Boronias, 
Azalea  indica  imbricata,  splendid  Gloxinias,  a  magnificent  pan 
of  Iris  snsiana,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  which  attracted 
much  notice,  a  new  Hiemanthua  oinnabarinus,  very  striking 
and  effective,  Tillandaia  Zahnii,  &c.  This  superb  collection  of 
plants  was  worthy  of  the  prominent  site  which  it  occupied,  and 
of  the  high  position  of  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Maurice  Young 
arranged  a  very  fine  group  of  Conifers,  including  his  new  Golden 
Juniper,  very  fine ;  richly-berried  Junipers,  &c.,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  worthily  awarded.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway; 
Messrs.  Osborne  &  Sons,  Fulham  ;  and  Mr.  Wills  for  excellent 
collections  of  Palms  and  decorative  plants ;  to  Mr.  Parker, 
Tooting,  for  hardy  plants  and  a  splendid  collection  of  Irisea 
(cut  blooms);  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Ivies  in  pots;  and  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  a  group  of  Japanese  Aoers ;  to  Mr.  Waters,  gardener 
to  H.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  very  fine  cnllection 
of  Calceolariaa ;  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for 
cut  flowers  of  bulbous  plants,  a  bronze  medal  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Riohmoud,  for  Saxifraga  nepal- 
ensia.  The  awards  for  other  collections,  which  we  were  unable 
to  inspect,  will  be  found  in  the  advertised  prize  list. 

Mr.  Bull's  Prizes. — The  silver  cups  offered  by  Mr.  Bull  of 
Chelsea  were  competed  for  on  this  occasion,  and  the  plants  ex- 
hibited in  these  classes  made  a  moat  effective  display.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Mr.  Webb  won  the  cup  with  a  grand  group._  In 
the  nm-serymen'a  class  the  cup  went  to  Mr.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  having  the  second-prize  cup ;  Mr.  Rann, 
Handoroas  Park,  Crawley,  Sussex,  having  the  cup  as  a  first 
winner  of  Mr.  Bull's  prizes. 

FEDIT. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  extensive.  Ten  Pine  Apples  were 
put  up.  In  the  class  for  two  Qaeena  Mr.  H.  Plummer,  gardener 
to  R.  'Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill  Park,  Merton,  Surrey,  took 
first  with  well-ripened  but  email  fruit;  second  Mr.  W.  Bond, 
gardener  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Weybridge;  and 
third  Mr.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford 
Castle,  Salisbury.  For  a  Pine  of  any  other  kind  Mr.  H.  Bertram, 
gardener  to  R.  T.  Crawahay,  Baq.,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  was  a  long 
way  first  with  a  fine  Black  Prince  ;  second  Mr.  W.  Ward,  Long- 
ford Castle,  for  a  good  Providence. 

Grapes. — For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  Mr.  Warren, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Huratbourne  Park,  Hints, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  took  first  with  medium-sized  bunches 
and  fair  berries,  but  not  highly  coloured.  For  three  bunches  of 
Black  Prince  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Eaq., 
was  first  with  highly  finished  berries  but  only  moderate  bunches. 
For  the  same  kind  Mr.  G.  HoUiday,  gardener  to  J.  Morris,  Esq., 
Castle  Hill,Bletchingley,  was  a  good  second.  For  three  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  by  far  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  i^.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  llford;  the 
second  prize  going  to  W.  B.  Tristram,  Eaq.  (Mr.  T.  Edwarda 
gardener),  with  fruit  which  in  appearance  waa  not  half  ripe.  For 
three  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Mr.  Douglas  was  first 
and  the  only  exhibitor,  but  was  in  his  usual  style  of  excellence. 
For  a  Grape  of  any  other  kind  Mr.  Douglas  showed  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  took  the  first 
prize. 

For  six  Peachea  of  any  kind  there  were  two  or  three  good 
dishes  shown.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  who  aecured  the  firat  prize 
with  Bellegarde;  Mr.  Wm.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somera, 
Eaetnor  Castle,  being  second  with  a  capital  diah  of  Early  Grosso 
Mignonne;  third,  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge  Park. 

For  six  Nectarines  of  any  kind  Mr.  Holliday,  Castle  Hill, 
Bletchingley,  was  first  with  a  good  diah  of  Lord  Napier;  second 
Mr.  W.Gardiner,  gardener  to  E  P.  Shirley, Esq., LowerBatington 
Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  Violette  Hative.  For  any  kind  of 
Fig  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  this  being  Mr.  Miles,  gardener 
toLord  Caringtou,  Wycombe  Abbey,  with  a  capital  dish  of  Brown 
Turkey.  For  fifty  Black  Cherries  Mr.  Miles  was  a  long  way 
first  with  Black  Circassian;  second  Mr.  Warren,  Hurstbourne 
Park,  with  May  Duke.  For  a  dish  of  white  Cherries  Mr.  Miles 
was  again  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  opponent  Mr.  Warren,  who 
was  second  for  a  dish  of  Elton. 

For  twenty-five  Strawberries  of  the  British  Queen  type  Mr. 
Douglas  took  first  honours  with  a  capital  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg. 
Mr.  W.  Earley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  llford,  waa  second 
with  the  same  variety.  For  twenty-five  fruita  of  Sir  J.  Paxton 
or  Preaideut  Mr.  Douglaa  waa  once  more  first  with  President; 
while  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  gardener  to  Sir 
F.  Bathurst,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  for  a  good  dish  of  Sir 
J.  Paxton;  Mr.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  being 
placed  third. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  Melons  shown.    In  Class  CI,  for  a 


green  or  pale-fleshed  kind,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Eaatnor  Castle,  waa 
first  with  a  Victory  of  Bath ;  the  B«coud  prize  falling  to  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  Lockinge  Gardena,  Wantage,  for  Colaton  Baasett ;  Mr. 
Holliday,  Bletchingley,  being  third  for  a  small  Golden  Queen. 
In  the  class  for  scarlet  fleshed  kinds  Mr.  W.  Sandera,  gardener 
to  J.  Eaat,  Esq.,  Longstock  House,  Stockbridge,  Hants,  and 
Mr.  W  Coleman  were  resppotively  first  and  second  for  Read's 
Hybrid  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  The  Bushes,  Weybridge,  having  the 
third  place  for  a  sort  named  Golden  Queen,  but  which  was  more 
like  the  old  Cantaloupe,  and  certainly  not  the  kiud  it  waa 
named.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  bronze  medal  waa  awarded 
to  a  most  excellent  box  of  a  Tomato  named  The  Stamfordian, 
certainly  very  fine  fruit,  and  which  we  hope  to  hear  more  about, 
as  Mr.  Miles,  the  exhibitor,  ia  growing  it  largely. 

VEGETABLES. 
For  the  prizes  offered  by  Meaara.  James  Carter  &  Co.  for  Peas 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  that  being  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell 
gardener  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  who  gained  a  first  prize  for 
four  dishes — viz.,  William  I.,  Extra  Early  Premium  Gem, 
Sutton's  Emerald  Gem,  and  Carter's  First  Crop  ;  all  good,  but 
William  I.  standing  pre-eminent.  For  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
prizes  for  Peas  there  were  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell 
was  a  long  way  first  with  William  I.,  Sutton's  Ringleader, 
Laxton's  Unique,  Emerald  Gem,  ExtraEarly  Premium  Gem,  and 
Sutton's  Bijou.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle,  with,  besides  some  of  those  named,  Dickson's 
First  and  Beat,  Dillistone's  Prolific,  and  Sangster's  No.  1.  The 
season  haa  evidently  told  upon  these  vegetables,  for  none  of  the 
collections  were  equal  to  those  shown  last  year. 


Fruit  Committee. — H.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Five  very 
fine  clusters  of  fruit  of  the  Chinese  Loquat,  were  sent  by 
R.  B.  Blyth,  Esq.  (Mr.  A.  Coulboru  gardener),  Wolverhampton. 
They  were  as  fine  specimens  as  were  ever  exhibited,  and  were 
unanimously  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  John 
Harper,  Victoria  Park,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  twin  Cucumber; 
they  were  two  perfect  specimens  joined  together  the  whole 
length  of  the  fruit.  Four  Pears  were  sent  by  E.  W.  Anderson, 
Esq.  (Mr.  R.  Butland  gardener),  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  York. 
They  were  thought  to  be  Chaumontel,  but  they  were  not  melt- 
ing. Mr.  J.  Woodfield,  The  Gardens,  Osberton,  Worksop,  sent 
a  large  netted  green- flesh  Melon,  but  it  was  rather  past  its  best, 
and  was  not  considered  of  superior  quality. 

MesarB.  Barr  &  Sugden  of  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
sent  three  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Bahia,  or  Navel  Orange. 
They  were  very  large  and  of  excellent  flavour.  A  vote  of 
thanks  waa  awarded.  A  good  dish  of  Limes  waa  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitors. 

A  moveable  trellis  (Weat's  Patent)  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Compton,  Hibernia  Wharf,  London  Bridge.  The  trellis 
can  be  let  down  by  machinery  to  facilitate  the  thinning  of 
Grapes,  and  also  to  allow  of  getting  at  the  rafters  to  clean  and 
paint  them  more  readily.  It  would  alao  be  well  adapted  for  an 
early  Cucumber  house.  As  the  leaves  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass  the  trellis  could  be  gradually  lowered.  It  seems  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  and  worthy  of  trial. 

Floral  Committee.  —  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  not  a  large  number  of  new  plants  in  the  Council 
room,  but  a  very  good  group  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Gloxinia  Excelsior,  a  very  fine 
variety  with  erect  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  crimson,  with  a 
purplish  lake  throat.  Croton  Mooreanua,  a  speciea  from  the 
South  Sea  lalands,  has  noble  foliage  with  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  C.  Weiamanii.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  Begonia 
Paul  Masurel  with  large  lively  red  flowers ;  Masdevallia  in- 
ooharis,  a  small  species  having  blueh  flowers  with  a  purple 
throat;  Cypripedium  superciliana,  a  croaa  between  C.  bar- 
batum  and  C.  Veitohii,  but  not  auperior  to  ita  parents  ;  Dracaena 
Macarthuri,  a  neat-habited  species  with  stiff  erect  leaves  finely 
coloured ;  Acalypha  macrophylla,  with  large  bronzy  red  foliage 
blotched  with  olive  green  ;  Ficus  Mooreanua,  which  has  large 
dark  green  leaves ;  Caladiums  Madame  de  la  Devansaye,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Edouard  Andre ;  Oamunda 
palustris,  a  very  dwarf  species  with  neat  fronds  ;  Adrantopsis 
radiata,  a  very  elegant  Fern  with  palmate  fronds  on  long  stalks; 
Azalea  indica  imbricata,  a  distinct  variety  with  large  white 
flowers  flaked  with  red  and  perfectly  double  ;  Imantophyllum 
Thibautianum,  very  much  like  I.  miniatum,  but  with- a  neat 
habit ;  and  Sempervivum  Leggerii,  a  email  apeciea.  Habrotham- 
nus  Newelli  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Newell,  gardener  to 
E.  M.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Byston  Hall,  Norfolk.  It  haa  dense  cluatera 
of  dull  crimaon  flowers,  and  gained  a  firat-class  certificate. 

Messra.  RoUisaon  &  Sons,  Tooting,  S.W.,  sent  a  boxof  PlantagO 
major,  with  pale  yellow  variegation,  and  it  is  said  to  come  true 
from  feeds;  Erica  effusa,  a  garden  hybrid  between  B.  princepa 
and  B.  Marnockiana,  it  has  dull  red  flowers  which  are  not  very 
striking;  and  Oucidium  crispum  var.  magnificum. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackmau  &  Son,  Woking,  sent  a  group  of  double 
Clematis  Enchantress,  a  vaiiity  with  largo  blush  white  flowers, 
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very  double ;  Venna  Victrix,  with  lavender  flowers,  having  well- 
shaped  petals;  Dake  of  Connaught,  also  with  lavender  flowers, 
but  distinct  in  character.  Firstclaes  certificates  were  awarded  to 
them.  Messrs.  Harrison  it  Son,  Leicester,  sent  some  plants  of 
Mimnlns  moschatas  var.  Harrisonii,  a  cross  between  the  Musk 
Mimulus  and  a  species  with  spotted  flowers;  it  is  musk-scanted, 
and  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Musk  of  the  Loudon 
Btreet-barrows.    A  first-class  award  was  voted  to  it. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  sent  Microlepia  anthriscifolia, 
a  very  beautiful  South  African  Fern  with  creeping  rhizomes, 
and  the  fronds  finelydividedlikePterisscaberula.  Mr.  Croucher, 
gardener  to  J.T.  Peacock,  Escj.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith, 
sent  Echinocactus  cylindraceus,  a  most  curious  species  with 
long  curved  spikes,  beautifully  marked.  This  was  well  worthy 
the  highest  award  which  was  voted  to  it.  Agave  panopleta 
and  A.  Gararrii,  two  Californian  species  that  have  been  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Peacock,  they  are  very  handsome  species. 

A  noble  specimen  of  Lilium  Hansonii  was  sent  by  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  of  Weybridge ;  it  had  three  spikes  with  twenty-four 
flowers,  but  one  only  was  open.  Gloxinia  Criterion  and  G.  At- 
traction, two  very  fine  varieties  with  upright  flowers,  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  F.  &  R.  Kinghom  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath,  sent  two  hybrid  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums.  Gem,  a  variety  with  blush  flowers  and  very 
neat  trusses,  had  a  first-class  certificate ;  Progress  has  bright 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Begonia  Prince  of  Orange  and  Bronze 
Queen  were  sent  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway. 
Fancy  Pelargonium"  Jack  Jordan,  a  fine  dark-coloured  flower, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough.  E.  B.  Foster,  'Esq.,  of 
Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  sent  a  group  of  the  large-flowered  va- 
riety, of  which  Edith  was  the  best.  Sappho  has  a  very  neat 
habit,  and  has  bright  red  flowers. 

Lobelia  cserulea  alba  marmorata  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Spriug  Grove,  Isleworth  ;  it  has  very  pretty 
mottled  flowers.  A  very  good  strain  of  Mimulus  was  sent  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean  of  Ealing;  they  are  beautifully  spotted  and  in  great 
variety.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  some  grand  spikes  of  a  giant 
white  Stock,  which  were  highly  commended  by  the  Committee. 
O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire,  had  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  Tbuuia  sp.  and  cut  Ixoras. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  MEETING  of  bortioultnrista  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Friday  last  to  take  steps  to 
raise  a  memorial  of  the  late  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  of  Ghent. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and  there  were  present 
Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  W.  Ball, Mr.  Silberrad,  Mr. 
McCulIum,  lis. ;  and  letters  approving  of  the  object  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Andrew 
Henderson,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  others.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  be  formed  to  raise  a  subscription  with  the 
object  of  creating  a  fund  to  be  vested  in  Trustees,  the  interest 
of  which  will  be  applied  to  giving  a  large  gold  medal  or  medals, 
to  be  called  Van  Houtte  Medals,  at  every  quinquennial  Horti- 
coltnral  Exhibition  held  in  Ghent.  The  sum  of  nearly  £50 
was  subscribed  in  the  room,  and  a  Committee,  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number,  was  formed,  consisting  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Chair- 
man ;  Dr.  Masters,  Treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Secre- 
tary. We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  object  to  the 
attention  of  all  British  horticulturists,  and  to  ask  them  to 
unite  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  done  bo 
much  for  horticulture.  Those  who  knew  him  best  honoured 
him  the  most  while  he  lived.  Let  us  honour  his  memory  and 
keep  it  fresh  in  our  own. 

I  FIND  Early  Pabis  Maeket  Cabbage  Lettuce  ex- 
tremely useful  for  an  early  crop  in  the  spring.  Sown  in  a 
Potato  frame  in  the  end  of  February,  and  afterwards  planted 
on  a  south  border,  it  formed  heads  by  the  middle  of  May — 
earlier  indeed  this  season  than  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy  Hammer- 
smith sown  the  previous  August.  I  confidently  recommend  it 
as  the  earliest  Lettuce  known.  It  is  very  agreeably  flavoured, 
and  tender  even  to  the  outside  leaves.  There  is  a  very  good 
drawing  of  it  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  catalogue  for  the  present 
year. — Wm.  Taylok. 

The  exhibition  oe  floweb  beds  which  was  announced 

to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  conservatory 
last  Thursday  by  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck,  G.C.B. , 
fell  through  for  want  of  support.  The  condition  was  that  the 
plants  should  be  plunged  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  and  there 
remain  for  eight  days — a  condition  impracticable,  because 
nurserymen  were  not  likely  to  lock  up  their  property  at  the 
time  when  alone  it  was  in  demand,  and  because  gentlemen 
could  not  be  expected  to  permit  their  best  bedding  plants  to 


be  almost  irretrievably  injured  by  removals  and  packing. 
Besides,  had  these  sacrifices  been  made,  no  beds,  however  well 
arranged,  could  have  equalled  the  effects  of  beds  in  summer 
after  the  plants  had  attained  their  natural  growth.  Thanks  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  managers  of  the  London  parka  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  "  exhibitions  of  flower  beds  "  are  provided 
annually  to  all  who  choose  to  enjoy  them,  so  that  the  failure 
of  the  recently-proposed  novelty  is  of  trifling  import. 

We  understand   that  on  the   occasion   of  the  great 

Whitsuntide  Show  at  Manchester  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  was  pre- 
sented by  a  few  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  Exhibitions,  with  a 
very  chaste  silver  inkstand  and  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks 
as  a  token  of  their  kindly  feelings.  It  was  all  done  in  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  manner,  quite  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Findlay's  own  character. 

The  Gardener  informs  na  that  there  is  a  small  plant  of 

Odontoglossum  vexillaeium  in  bloom  at  Drnmlanrig  in  a  pot 
about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup,  with  sixteen  blooms  from 
one  bulb,  some  of  which  flowers  measure  3^  inches  by  3  inches, 
and  are  of  the  most  lovely  rich  glossy  pink  with  a  pure  white 
centre  and  yellow  pencilled  eye,  forming  the  most  captivating 
object  imaginable.  Mr.  Thomson  states  that  cool  Orchids 
require  to  be  kept  constantly  moist  at  the  root,  and  such 
as  are  in  pots  glazed  outside  thrive  better  than  those  that  are 
in  common  porous  pots. 

We  regret  having  to  record  that  on  the  5th  inst.  died, 

aged  eighty,  at  the  Rectory  House,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  the 
Rev.  George  William  St.  John,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bladon-cnm- 
Woodstock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  an 

interesting  communication  was  read  from  the  Rev.  D.  Lands- 
borough,  on  experiments  in  growing  several  Australian  plants 
AND  TREES  in  Arrau,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  including  among 
others  the  great  Australian  Tree  Fern  and  other  Tree  Ferns, 
Acacias,  and  Gum  Trees.  The  Blue  Gum  grew  llj  inches  the 
first  year,  4  feet  the  second,  and  C  feet  the  third.  The  Eu- 
calyptus pendulosa  also  grows  well  in  sheltered  situations 
along  the  west  coast,  and  Mr.  Landsborough  expects  to  see  it 
generally  introduced  in  a  few  years,  and  form  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  evergreen  shrubs. 

• At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 

Sciences  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  remarked  that  some  bulbs  of 
Liliuu  pardalinum  received  last  spring  from  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons 
had  the  scales  articulated  in  the  middle.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  jointed  scale  fell  off  easUy  at  the  slightest  touch,  giving 
the  blunt  ends  of  the  remaining  portion  the  appearance  of 
grains  of  Indian  Corn  as  they  were  arranged  along  the  rhizome. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Bolander  has  since  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
common  characteristic  of  this  species.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  monographers  of  this  genus. 
He  had  since  found  that  the  eastern  Lilium  superbum  had 
the  same  character.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  regular. 
Some  bulbs  would  have  a  large  number  of  articulated  scales, 
while  others  had  but  a  few  here  and  there  ;  and  they  were  as 
likely  to  be  found  among  the  inner  as  the  outer  scales.  The 
scales  of  Lily  bulbs  were  but  the  dilated  and  thickened  bases 
of  ordinary  leaves.  There  were  no  articulations  in  the  normal 
leaves,  and  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  morphological  relation- 
ship in  these  scale  joints.  Another  observation  he  had  made 
on  the  failure  of  some  bulbs  of  Lilium  canadense  to  produce 
seed.  He  had  received  a  few  years  ago  some  bulbs  of  this 
species  from  Mississippi.  The  flowers  proved  so  remarkably 
large  and  beautiful,  much  superior  to  those  of  the  northern 
plant,  that  he  was  in  hopes  to  increase  it  by  seeds,  but  not 
one  seed  vessel  formed,  though  a  quantity  of  L.  superbum 
growing  near  them  set  every  flower.  Supposing  that  this 
might  be  a  case  where  fertilisation  from  other  flowers  might 
be  a  benefit,  pollen  was  applied  from  others  of  the  species,  but 
all  of  the  same  Mississippi  plants,  with  no  better  results.  He 
wished  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  fact,  because  he 
believed  that  physiological  agencies  in  fertilisation  and  re- 
production were  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  diecussiona  relating 
to  the  connection  of  flowers  with  insects  in  this  matter. 


KEEPING  GRAPES. 

I  SEND  for  your  inspection,  and  for  the  guidance  of  any  who 

may  not  have  adopted  the  bottling  system  of  keeping  Grapes, 

a  few  berries  of  old  Lady  Downe's,  and  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the 

'  mode  adopted  in  keeping  them.    They  were  ripened  by  the 
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end  of  September  last,  cnt  on  the  18th  of  January,  1870,  im- 
mediately bottled  in  clean  water,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  caulked 
as  usual  with  clay,  and  cut  to-day.  Can  any  other  Grape  be 
kept  as  well :'  I  think  not.  We  have  no  specially-erected 
room  for  keeping  Grapes,  but  store  them  in  the  fruit  room 
having  a  grate,  in  which  in  winter  we  frerjuently  have  a  fire, 
and  sometimes  gas  burning  all  night  to  keep  out  frost. — 
Edwin  Child,  Gardeiter,  A'om's  Green,  West  Derhij,  near 
Liverpool. 

[The  Grapes   were  quite  nnshrivelled,  fnll-flavonred,  and 
with  bloom  upon  them. — Eds  ] 


THWARTING  HARES  AND  RABBITS. 

Mr.  Baxter  Smith  has  doubtless  communicated  a  useful 
hint  on  protecting  the  bark  of  newly-planted  trees  from  hares 
and  rabbits  by  fastening  round  the  stems  of  the  trees  virgin 
cork.  This  we  are  told  ia  cheap,  neat,  and  effectual.  I  can 
well  believe  it  is  eiifeotual,  and  I  know  it  is  appropriate,  and 
where  only  a  few  trees  reijuire  to  be  protected  its  cost  is  not 
serious ;  but  when,  it  may  be,  some  hundreds  of  stems  must 
be  protected  the  virgin  cork  would  become  rather  a  serious 
item,  especially  when  compared  with  an  article  of  the  same 
nature,  and  which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  which 
in  many  places  can  almost  be  had  for  nothing.  I  mean  by 
this  that  any  sort  of  bark  will  answer  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
hares  and  rabbits  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  Cork  Tree. 

I  have  used  Larch  bark  extensively  and  successfully  in  pro- 
tecting newly-planted  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  open  spaces  from 
sheep  as  well  as  from  "  ground  game."  The  extra  casing  of 
bark  will  also  protect  the  trees  from  beasts,  but  these  animals 
commit  greater  injury  by  rubbing  than  by  nibbling.  To  pre- 
vent this  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  drive  into  the  ground  a  few  short 
stakes,  letting  their  tops  (not  pointed)  be  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  ground ;  they  will  be  hidden  by  the  grass  but  found  by  the 
animals'  feet,  which  will  immediately  "  back  out  of  it."  A 
few  rowB  of  these  stakes  round  and  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  tree  will  prevent  its  being  rubbed  by  beasts.  The  stakes 
should  be  5  or  (>  inches  apart. 

But  to  return  to  the  bark.  Any  kind  of  bark  will  do  pro- 
vided it  is  dead — that  is,  that  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
trees  for  a  few  montha.  Rabbits  will  not  nibble  dead  trees  nor 
juiceless  bark.  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  loose  bark  aa  a  pro- 
tector to  treea  by  observing  that  while  the  bark  of  freshly 
planted  trees  was  devoured  by  the  vermin,  the  stakes  which 
supported  the  said  trees  were  never  touched.  I  therefore  en- 
veloped the  trees  with  loose  Larch  bark,  and  was  gratiSed  to 
find  that  the  rabbits  were  completely  baitled  and  the  stems 
perfectly  safe.  More  than  twenty  years'  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  a  cheap  and  perfect  remedy  against 
rabbits  and  sheep  injuring  the  stems  of  trees. 

I  have  been  situated  on  an  estate  having  large  plantations, 
and  where  eoiue  tons  of  bark  have  been  each  year  peeled  for 
the  tanners.  It  is  not  all  who  have  trees  to  protect  who  are 
similarly  situated  ;  but  if  those  who  cannot  obtain  bark  by 
other  means  will  go  to  any  large  sawyard  they  will  find  loads 
of  outer  strips  thrown  away,  and  which  the  owner  of  the  yard 
will  be  glad  to  have  cleared  away  for  next  to  nothing.  These 
strips  carefully  tied  round  the  stems  of  trees  will  afford  them 
perfect  protection  against  the  inveterate,  annoying,  and  in- 
jurious nibblings  of  rabbits  and  larger  animals. — A  Forester. 


CYPBIPEDIUM  PUBESCENS,  OR  DOWNY 
LADY'S  SLIPPER. 
Our  figure  represents  one  of  a  family  of  plants  which  to  be 
described  as  charming  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  pay.  No 
plants  are  held  in  higher  estimation  than  our  Lady's  Slippers. 
We  have  to  call  it  our  own,  but  it  is  very  seldom  found  in  its 
native  home.  It  has  been  said  that  many  a  lovely  flower 
blooms  unseen,  and  may  not  this  be  applied  to  our  Lady's 
Slipper '.'  It  would  appear  that  it  inhabits  homes  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  few  are  the  recorded  localities  where 
Cypripedium  Caloeolus  flourishes  in  a  wild  state.  This  family 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  grace  our 
rockeries,  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  included  in  our 
choicest  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  planta.  If  we  were 
confined  to  an  individual  kind,  that  kind  would  be  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  North  America,  and  is 
being  succef  sfuUy  cultivated  in  many  places  in  Britain.  When 
once  established  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  the 
garden. 


Cypripediuma  are  moiature-loving  plants,  requiring  partial 
shade,  but  must  not  bo  planted  in  stagnant  soils.  Any  amount 
of  labour  bestowed  upon  them  will  bo  more  than  compensated 
for  by  their  curious  and  beautiful  flowers.  They  delight  in  a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  coarse  grit,  and  charcoal 
dust.  Some  of  them  may  require  a  little  deviation  from  the 
above  compost,  requiring  leaf  mould  or  well-decomposed  vege- 
table matter.  They  are  splendid  objects  for  pot  culture,  and 
with  care  they  can  be  made  available  for  many  purposes  of 
decoration.  In  some  situations  out  of  doors  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  the  crowns  with  some  kind  of  material  to  prevent  the 


Fig.  118.— Cjiu-ipcdinm  pubeEceDB. 

water  lodging  about  them  during  the  winter.  They  should 
also  be  planted  deeply.  C.  guttatnm  is  of  creeping  habit,  pro- 
ducing lovely  white  flowers.  C.  acaule  is  a  very  desirable 
variety.  There  are  others  of  this  charming  family,  but 
C.  spectabile  bears  the  palm.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  being 
increased  by  seed;  only  by  division,  and  that  requires  very 
careful  manipulation,  and  is  best  done  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing in  early  spring.  C.  pubescens  has  yellow  and  purple 
flowers.     It  was  introduced  from  North  America  in  1790.— N. 


OMPHALODES  VERNA. 

None  of  the  plants  included  in  the  order  Boraginace.x — and 
it  contains  Forget-me-nots  (Myosotis) — have  so  clear  decided 
brilliant  blue  flowers  as  this.  It  commeucea  flowering  in 
March,  weeks  before  the  Wood  Forget-me-not,  and  continues 
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np  to  May.  Its  flowera  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  and  when 
seen  in  a  mass  have  nothing  less  than  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
growth  is  in  a  suitable  position  and  soil  very  free,  the  plant 
sending  out  runners  very  extensively,  extending  a  considerable 
distance  in  a  season,  and  in  that  respect  is  good  as  a  surface- 
covering  plant.  It  appears  to  delight  in  a  light  open  soil  well 
drained,  evidently  preferring  vegetable  soil  to  any  other.  My 
plants  are  in  light  loamy  soil  top-dressed  with  leaf  soil  and  a 
portion  of  short  manure,  for  which  the  plants,  by  the  free 
growth  and  ample  bloom,  appear  grateful.  It  appears  not 
only  to  require  shade  in  summer,  but  also  warmth,  and  not 
having  seen  it  bloom  other  than  sparsely  in  positions  not 
inclining  well  to  the  south,  with  shelter  to  the  north  and  east, 
as  that  of  a  bank,  rock,  or  evergreen,  with  in  summer  shade 
afforded  by  deciduous  shrubs,  which,  leafless  in  winter  and 
spring,  admit  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  kind  of 
shelter.  In  any  shaded  nook  or  warm  corner  this  plant  will 
thrive  in  light  sandy  soil ;  and  amongst  deciduous  shrubs  or 
sunny  banks,  spreading  itself  far  and  wide  amid  the  deposit 
of  vegetable  matter,  it  cannot  fail  to  please  all  loveis  of  bright 
blue  early  flowers. — G.  A. 


CORNISH  NOTES. 


Rhododendrons. — I  wish  my  experience  could  confirm  the 
many  testimonies  given  in  your  paper  as  to  the  hardihood  and 
accommodating  disposition  of  these  plants.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  grow  a  creditable  specimen  without  the  aid  of  peat,  and 
I  have,  moreover,  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  the  case 
stands  in  several  of  the  principal  places  of  this  county  where 
these  plants  are  cared  for,  and  nowhere  can  I  find  the  natural 
soil  producing  satisfactory  plants  unless  it  be  a  peat  one. 
Where  they  have  the  rich  black  earth  stripped  from  the  old 
granite  hUls  and  sparkling  with  sharp  granules  of  the  decom- 
posed rock  they  look  happy,  but  otherwise  very  inclined  to 
"  strike." 

The  following  list  of  good  kinds  will  not  add  much  to  the 
information  already  given,  but  some  of  the  names  have  not  as 
yet  I  believe  appeared  in  your  pages  : — Blandyannm,  Brayanum, 
Ciliatum,Atrosangmneum,  Augustus,  Currieanum.Hendersonii, 
Everestianum,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcarf,  Madame  Masson, 
Minnie,  John  Waterer.  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Nero,  Roseum 
grandiflorum,  Titian,  Vandyke,  Victoria,  Nobleanum,  The 
Indians,  Falconeri,  Barbatum,  and  seedlirjgs  from  them  crossed 
with  Thomsonii  are  also  growing  well,  but  have  not  as  yet 
flowered  with  me.  These  latter — coming  as  they  do  from  the 
stock  of  a  gentleman  who  in  his  lifetime,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  tho  most  interesting 
collections  of  Rhododendrons  in  England — I  have  great  hopes 
of.  If  they  never  flower  they  would  be  worth  growing  for  the 
tropical  beauty  of  their  foliage ;  but  in  spite  of  the  necessity 
of  peat  and  its  expense  in  many  cases  few  lovers  of  flowers  can 
well  abstain  from  growing  Rhododendrons.  la  there  any 
chance  of  propagating  them  without  peat  ? 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  pilgrimages  ia  an  annual  one, 
early  in  May,  to  "  Penjerrick,"  to  see  a  fine  specimen  of 
Thomsonii  blooming  in  the  open  ground  there.  This  lovely 
plant,  and  the  Embothrium  coccineum,  a  tree  some  2.3  feet 
high,  with  its  thousand  blooms  of  rich  coral-coloured  Honey- 
suckle-shaped flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  in  this  uniquely  pretty  place,  well  repay  a 
visit. 

The  Embothrium  coccineum  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the 
nurserymen's  lists.  The  two  specimens  in  this  county — the 
one  I  have  referred  to,  and  a  larger  one  growing  in  the  grounds 
of  Soorrier  House — are  said  to  be  the  only  specimens  known 
save  a  small  plant  or  two  struck  from  these  parent  trees.  Can 
any  of  yonr  readers  give  any  information  about  this  tree  ?  It 
must  surely  be  more  wide-gpread  than  is  alleged.  That  at 
Scorrier  is  probably  :iO  feet  high,  and  is  at  present  estimated 
to  be  covered  with  at  least  three  thousand  blooms. 

Glapioh. — Not  being  satisfied  with  the  constitutions  of  my 
Gladioli  I  tried  last  winter  the  somewhat  Spartan  plan  of  leav- 
ing them  in  the  ground,  and  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  result.  The  losses  are  fewer  than  when  I  stored  them, 
and  the  swords,  now  well  up,  arc  certainly  more  vigorous.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  took  his  up  in  November,  gave  each  bulb 
(some  two  hundred)  a  pot,  filled  the  pot  with  sand,  and 
wintered  them  in  a  cold  frame.  He  tells  me  the  spawn  he  has 
turns  out  more  than  three  thousand,  and  the  bulbs  are  much 
fuller  and  firmer  than  when  he  stored  them  on  the  old  plan_ 
I  think  the  secret  of  having  a  vigorous  stock  is,  if  possible,  to' 


keep  the  bulb  always  growing.    I  cannot  think  the  dead-alive 
plan  of  storing  them  dry  is  other  than  injurious. 

Pyeetheums. — Last  year  and  before  I  have  been  much  dis- 
satisfied with  these.  Some  four  years  ago  I  saw  them  shown 
at  South  Kensington,  and  I  thought  they  deserved  greater  popu- 
larity. This  year  my  established  plants — named  kinds  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  such  as  Princess  Beatrice,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Uzziel,  Gustave  Hertz,  and  others — are  really  lovely.  The  dry 
wind  and  bright  sun  seem  to  suit  them  exactly ;  the  blooms 
are  wonderfully  compact,  and  many  of  them  measure  more 
than  .S  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  colours  are  striking.  I  shall 
certainly  multiply  them. 

The  spring  ribboning  I  have  used  this  year  has  been  mora 
effective  than  I  have  ever  succeeded  with  before — Variegated 
Aubrietia,  Myosotia  disaitiflora,  Cheiranthus  Marehalli,  and 
Silene  pendula.  The  bright  orange  of  Cheiranthus  with  the 
choice  blue  of  the  Myosotia  is  very  telling. 

P-EONiES. — One  wonders  more  is  not  written  about  them. 
The  massive  rich  ruby  flowers  of  the  old-fashioned  kinds  now 
blazing  away  amongst  my  shrubs  I  could  ill  dispense  with. 
Will  someone  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  these  flowers  tell 
us  something  about  them?  I  have  some  good  light  lemon- 
coloured  French  kinds  that  are  pretty. 

Fecit. — The  early  Pears  set  well.  The  later  Peara  will  be 
a  wretched  crop.  The  long  continuance  of  north-easterly 
winds  and  the  frost  during  this  moon  have  played  great  havoc. 
Apples  promise  a  fine  yield.  I  was  glad  to  see  "  Wiltshiee 
Eectok"  doing  justice  to  the  Hawthornden.  It  is  handsome, 
useful,  and  hardy,  aa  far  aa  my  experience  goes.  Some  years 
ago,  when  going  over  the  collection  of  a  fine  old  fruit-grower,  he 
pointed  to  this  Apple  and  said,  "  When  I  was  in  the  service  of 
Lord  Poltimore  the  famous  Soyer  was  cook  there,  and  his  in- 
structions always  were,  '  Bring  dem  Hawthorndens  in  for  de 
sauce.'  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  Apple  for  '  de  sauce ' 
equal  to  them."  Reading  "  Wiltshire  Eectok's  "  happy 
description  of  this  Apple,  although  not  quite  bo  good  as  eating 
it,  waa  uncommonly  like  the  process.  I  quite  agree  with  him 
in  the  wish  for  a  list  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples  found  to 
answer  best  in  the  several  districts  throughout  England,  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  election  of  Rosea.  It  would  wonderfully 
help  beginners,  I  am  sure.  I  know  from  experience  what 
pleasure  apiece  of  orchard  ground  can  afford,  and  that  pleasure 
will  generally  be,  if  not  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  real  value  or 
otherwise  of  the  fruit  produced,  still  considerably  influenced 
by  it.  In  spite  of  the  high  repute  of  our  special  Comifh 
Apple  the  Gilliflower,  it  is  most  difficult  to  grow  and  ripen  it 
satisfactorily  out  of  a  favoured  district  or  two.  In  some  of 
the  sheltered  plaftes  on  the  river  Fal,  especially  in  the  district 
where  our  well-known  horticultural  authority  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  J.  T.  Boaoawen  lives,  it  is  found  at  its  best,  and  is  then 
matchless;  but  ordinarily  it  faila  to  ripen,  keeps  badly,  end 
then  its  leathery  toughness  is  a  match  for  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich.  The  Ribston  Pippin  cankers.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
I  should  venture  to  head  a  list  with  ;  it  bears  well,  ia  healthy, 
and  the  flavour  I  think  preferable  to  the  Ribston.  The  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  the  Pearmains  (Herefordshire,  Green,  Scarlet, 
and  Golden),  Margii,  and  some  other  standard  sorts,  with 
Winter  Peach,  the  Junnettings,  &^.,  aa  summer  kinds  would 
soon  moke  a  safe  catalogue  of  dessert  sorts.  For  kitchen 
purposes  Hawthornden,  Lord  Snffield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini, 
Alfriston,  Keswick  Codlin,  with  a  few  others  it  is  impossible 
to  go  wrong  with.  This  is  of  course  a  rough  way  of  putting  it. 
My  object  is  to  strengthen  the  suggestion  of  "  Wiltshire 
Rector"  and  others  who  have  mooted  the  fruit-election  list. 
What  lovers  of  horticulture  want  as  data  to  work  upon  is  not 
isolated  eases  of  success  and  failure  here  and  there,  nor  an 
individual  opinion  here  and  there,  but  a  systematic  wide-spread 
comparison,  such  aa  this  project  would  embrace.  Then,  too,  a 
comparison  might  be  instituted  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  forms  of  growth  for  the  different  leading  sorts — 
whether  dwarf,  pyramidal,  trellis,  or  the  old-fashioned  orchard 
form  best  suited  them. — Cobnubia. 


GLOXINIA  CULTURE. 

This  plant  by  regulating  its  resting  period  may  be  brought 
to  bloom  at  almost  any  time.  I  generally  keep  the  plants 
while  resting  under  the  greenhouse  stand  or  late  vinery,  or 
any  place  convenient  where  the  temperature  is  between  i.j' 
and  65° ;  if  it  is  much  lower  they  are  apt  to  decay ;  if  higher 
they  start  into  growth. 

When  stowed  away  the  pota  ahonld  be  laid  on  their  sides,  as 
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it  prevents  drip  getting  at  the  planta.  Before  potting,  if  not 
started,  they  should  be  put  in  the  stove  or  Gucamber  or  Melon 
pit,  where  the  heat  ia  between  C0°  and  80\  just  to  start  them ; 
then  pot  them  in  good  fibrous  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  half- 
decayed  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
good  sharp  river  sand  and  a  little  charcoal  or  powdered  eea 
Bhellfl  run  through  a  three-quarter-inch  sieve.  Drain  well  with 
a  little  moss  on  the  crocks,  as  it  keeps  the  drainage  perma- 
nently open ;  then  place  the  plants  in  a  good  moist  heat,  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  While  growing  keep  them  regu- 
larly watered,  but  never  very  wet.  The  Gloxinia  always  re- 
quires slight  shading,  as  by  painting  the  glass  inside  with 
milk  and  whitewash ;  by  so  doing  the  foliage  is  preserved 
beautifully  green. 

Give  the  planta  a  second  shift  if  yon  find  they  require  it. 
They  should  never  be  syringed,  as  the  leaves  are  so  woolly 
they  hold  moisture  too  long,  which  causes  them  to  damp  off. 

Treated  in  this  way  they  will  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time, 
and  when  done  blooming  gradually  dry  them  off. — E.  U. 


THOBBSBY, 

THE   BESIDENCE    OF  EARL   M4NVERS. 

This  is  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  most  princely  of 
country  mansions.  It  is  situated  in  a  magnificent  park  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  about  five  thousand 
acres  of  land.  It  is  well  stocked  with  deer  and  Scotch 
bnllooks,  and  studded  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  Oaks  that 
have  defied  the  storm  of  many  a  winter,  lofty  I3eeches,  and 
venerable  Thorns  clad  in  Mistletoe  abound  on  every  hand. 
The  Heather,  Bracken,  and  golden  Gorse  were  alive  with 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  resounded  with  the  songs  of  the 
woodland  choir.  On  the  north  side  the  park  joins  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  estates  at  Clumber,  while  the  west  abuts  on  the 
picturesque  village  of  Budley.  This  village  has  a  very  rural 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  in  the  Gothic  or 
Swiss  style,  and  ia  situated  under  a  thickly  wooded  acclivity. 
Earl  Manvers  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  village,  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  model  of  village  comfort  and  beauty ; 
and  in  truth  it  deserves  such  a  distinction.  The  cottages 
are  all  surrounded  with  neat  and  productive  gardens,  which 
combine  to  maintain  the  village  in  all  its  simple  beauty. 
The  river  Meden  runs  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  and 
also  crosses  the  park.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  mansion  it 
swells  out  into  a  broad  and  spacious  lake  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  Swans,  waterfowl,  and  large  fish  are  abundant,  also 
pleasure  boats,  and  one  full-rigged  ship.  The  Hall  has  been 
finished  about  three  years,  and  is  in  the  modern  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  the  celebrated  Mansfield, 
Woodhouse,  and  Steeley  magnesian  limestone,  and  presents  a 
noble  exterior.  The  site  is  well  chosen — on  a  gentle  rise  of 
ground  near  the  rockery,  and  commanding  very  pleasant  pro- 
Bpects  from  the  terraces  and  Hall  windows.  The  old  Hall, 
which  was  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston,  has  been  taken 
down.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  whose  writings  are  of  world-wide  fame. 

The  carriage  entrance  is  on  the  east  front  through  massive 
gates  into  a  spacious  courtyard.  Ascending  a  flight  of  steps 
we  reach  the  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion.  It  is 
a  broad  gravel  promenade  160  yards  long  and  CO  yards  wide. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  balustrading,  and  affords  a  most 
charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  I  must 
notice  two  beds  of  flowers  on  this  terrace  that  are  worthy  of 
a  passing  remark.  They  are  opposite  two  recesses,  and  are 
uniform  in  size.  They  are  about  50  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone  curbing.  The  first 
bed  had  next  the  stonework  a  broad  band  of  Ivy,  second  a  row 
of  Golden  Feather,  third  a  broad  band  of  white  Daities,  fourth 
Aubrietia  deltoidea,  fifth  Forget-me-not,  and  the  centre  Wall- 
flowers mixed.  The  second  bed  had  Euonymus  radicans  for 
the  outside  row,  second  Aubrietia,  third  Golden  Thyme,  fourth 
a  bright-coloured  Pansy,  the  centre  dwarf  dark  Wallflowers. 
The  second  terrace  is  reached  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps, 
and  is  120  yards  long  and  45  yards  wide.  Many  of  the  beds 
are  permanently  planted  with  dwarf  shrubs,  and  several 
edged  with  Daphne  cneorum  were  in  beautiful  bloom  and  very 
fragrant.  There  ia  another  terrace,  but  not  quite  so  large  as 
the  two  preceding,  with  a  large  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
surrounded  with  a  correspondmg  breadth  of  grass.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Hall,  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  terrace, 
there  is  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  the  beds  cut  out  in  the  turf, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (May  17th)  they  were  all  ablaze 


with  spring  flowers.  These  beds  are  seen  from  the  principal 
drawing-room  windows,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  displayed  great 
taste  in  the  arranging  and  blending  of  the  different  colours. 
The  accompanying  plan  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  beds  are  planted. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  in  a  westerly  direction  we  observe 
that  a  large  piece  of  the  park  has  been  fenced-in  and  formed 
into  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds.  Many  of  the  shrub 
have  not  been  planted  more  than  twelve  mouths,  yet  they  ap- 
pear aa  vigorous  and  healthy  aa  if  they  had  occupied  the  same 
position  for  many  years.  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  wood-manager  at 
Thoresby,  has  under  his  care  extensive  nurseries  in  which  he 
raises  Conifers  and  evergreens  in  large  (luautities,  and  this 
renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  plant  several  acres  of  shrubberies. 

The  pleasure  grounds  that  wore  connected  with  the  old  Hal 
are  still  retained  and  kept  in  fine  condition,  though  they  are 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  present  mansion.  As  we 
pass  along  the  various  walks  splendid  vistas  open,  and  in- 
stead of  being  in  a  private  nobleman's  pleasure  grounds  we 
might  fancy  ourselves  transplanted  into  some  oriental  forest. 
A  broad  sweep  of  grass  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  choice 
evergreens  that  extend  to  the  narrow  lake,  which  receives  its 
supply  from  the  large  lake  above.  Following  a  walk  that  leads 
to  the  right,  embosomed  amidst  many-tinted  foliage,  there  is 
a  rushing  cascade,  crossed  by  a  light  and  elegant  bridge,  and 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  merely  a  plain  tame  run  of 
water  is  now  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful,  tor  the  water 
is  made 

"  To  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rliine." 

In  the  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Chestnut  avenue,  an 
unbroken  vista  a  mile  in  length.  Fine  timber  trees  are  ob- 
servable on  every  hand,  venerable  Oaks  that  probably  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters,  and  had  their 
existence  when  the  park  formed  a  part  of  Sherwood  Forest ; 
Fern-leaved  Beeches,  and  some  fine  samples  of  the  Pine  tribe. 

We  now  cross  the  park  on  our  way  to  the  kitchen  gardens, 
and  here  neatness  and  good  order  predominate.  The  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  is  five  acres  and  a  half,  and  the  out- 
side borders  and  orchard  are  about  eight  acres  and  a  half. 
Before  we  enter  the  interior  we  will  take  a  walk  round  outside 
the  walls.  There  is  a  border  running  round,  12  feet  wide,  cropped 
with  early  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  dwarf  vegetables  generally. 
The  south  wall  is  planted  with  Apricots  from  the  west  corner 
to  the  centre,  and  the  other  half  with  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Pears.  The  walls  with  east  and  west  aspect  are  each  covered 
with  Pears.  I  may  hero  remark  that  these  gardens  were 
formed  and  the  walls  built  about  fourteen  years  ago,  so  that 
all  the  fruit  trees  are  in  the  "  prime  of  life."  When  the  trees 
were  planted  riders  and  dwarfs  were  planted  alternately,  and 
as  the  dwarfs  have  advanced  in  growth  and  monopolised  the 
wall  the  riders  have  been  cut  away  to  give  place  to  them.  All 
the  trees  were  in  vigorous  health,  and  every  branch  trained 
as  straight  as  a  rifle  barrel.  The  borders  for  all  the  wall  trees 
are  properly  drained  with  rough  stones,  brickbats,  &a.,  and  the 
compost  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  for  Vine 
borders.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  trellis  of  galvanised 
iron  wire.  The  wires  are  fixed  horizontally  about  4J  inches 
apart,  and  are  passed  through  holdfasts  projecting  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  wires  are  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  wall.  The  wirea  pass  through  iron  plates  at  each  end 
of  the  wall,  through  which  they  can  be  strained  from  each  end. 
The  plates  are  made  quite  firm  to  the  wall,  and  to  maintain 
the  wires  equidistant  the  holdfasts  are  about  4  feet  from  each 
other.  The  appearance  is  neat,  and  the  trees  have  done  well 
against  the  trellis,  nor  is  the  wall  damaged  by  nailing.  Mi'. 
Henderson  in  the  first  place  made  his  arrangements  on  a  grand 
and  liberal  scale,  and  what  he  has  done  in  this  respect  in  the 
way  of  fruit  culture  he  has  done  well,  and  he  is  now  reaping 
his  reward  in  an  abundant  supply  of  line  fruits. 

The  whole  are  belted  with  a  broad  irregular  border  of  the 
choicest  shrubs,  including  many  rare  and  beautiful  Conifers, 
such  as  Araucarias,  Thnjopsis  borealis,  T.  dolabrata,  Cedrna 
deodara,  C.  argentea,  C.  Libani,  Cupressus  Lawsouiaua, 
C.  macrocarpa.  Thuja  gigantea,  Picea  Nordmanniaua,  P.  nobi- 
lis.  Junipers  of  sorts,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  variegated  and 
common  Tews,  &c. 

Entering  the  kitchen  garden  we  find  the  walla  all  clothed 
with  fruit  trees,  including  Pears,  Cherries,  Piums,  and  a  few 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  on  the  north  wall,  which  can  be 
protected  with  very  little  trouble  from  the  depredations  of 
birds,  and  are  useful  in  a  large  establishment  like  Thoresby, 
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where  the  demand  on  the  gardens  is  considerable.  The 
gardens  fall  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  and  the  glass 
houses  are  erected  on  a  terrace  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
garden,  which  is  80  feet  wide.  The  terrace  is  separated  from 
the  other  part  of  the  garden  by  a  grass  slope  5  or  6  feet  deep, 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  is  by  several  flights  of  steps  in 
difierent  positions. 

Starting  from  the  central  gates  I  observed  two  beds  down 
each  side  of  the  centre  walk,  12  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long. 
These  beds  are  filled  with  standard  Hoses,  the  tallest  at  the 
back,  and  falling  with  a  regular  gradation  to  the  front.  Migno- 
nette is  sown  to  cover  the  bare  ground,  and  during  the  summer 
season  Mr.  Henderson  finds  these  borders  very  useful  to  supply 
cut  flowers.  Passing  to  the  top  of  the  walk  there  is  another 
border  12  feet  wide,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  and  is  560  feet  long.    The  border  is  on  the  lower  side 


of  the  walk,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  the  grass  slope 
which  forma  the  dividing  line  between  the  terrace  and  the 
other  part  of  the  garden.  This  border  is  also  filled  with 
Roses  the  same  as  the  last  named,  which  in  the  season  of 
bloom  must  produce  a  grand  effect.  Beyond  the  beds  of  Rosea 
there  is  a  row  of  espalier  Pear  trees  about  5  feet  high, 
trained  to  a  neat  framework  of  iron,  which  entirely  excluded 
the  view  of  the  plots  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  beyond  ; 
for  however  beautiful  beds  of  Roses  and  other  flowers  may  be 
by  the  side  of  kitchen-garden  walks,  the  effect  is  entirely 
destroyed  when  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  common 
vegetable  flats.  Mr.  Henderson  is  successful  in  producing 
tine  crops  of  succulent  vegetables  ;  and  a  bed  of  triple-curled 
Parsley  200  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  every  plant  as  per- 
fect as  if  it  had  been  turned  out  of  a  mould,  was  a  sight  that 
few  of  us  have  the  pleasure  of  often  seeing. 


The  ranges  of  glass  houses  are  on  the  upper  terrace,  aa 
before  stated.  There  is  a  range  of  lean-to's  the  length  of  the 
garden  and  another  range  in  front,  all  apan-rcofed.  Starting 
from  the  east  end  of  the  back  range  we  will  take  the  houses  as 
we  passed  through  them.  The  first  is  a  Peach  house  124  feet 
long,  with  the  trees  trained  to  the  back  wall  and  a  trellis  in 
front.  Hale's  Early  Peach  is  considered  the  best  early  Peach 
grown ;  and  there  are  young  trees  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peach  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine.  The  second  is  a  Peach  house  45  feet 
by  18,  the  trees  planted  in  two  sets,  and  the  fruit  was  nearly 
ripe.  The  third  house  is  a  vinery  45  feet  by  18,  containing 
a  set  of  young  Vines  in  excellent  health.  The  fourth  house 
is  a  vinery  the  same  size  as  the  last,  with  the  fruit  just 
colouring,  and  containing  some  fine  bunches  of  Duke  of 
Bucoleuch,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madrcsfield  Court  Black 
Muscat.  The  fifth  house  is  the  conservatory.  It  is  45  feet 
by  25.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  large  bed  with  Camellias 
planted  out,  also  a  few  Nerium  Oleanders.  Benches  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  house,  and  these  were  well  furnished  with 
plants  in  bloom.  The  sixth  house  is  a  newly-planted  vinery 
45  feet  by  18.  The  seventh  house  is  a  late  vinery  contain- 
ing some  fine  Vines  of  Raisin  de  Calabre,  Lady  Downe'e,  and 
Black  Alicante.  The  eighth  is  a  Peach  house  45  feet  by  18, 
the  trees  planted  in  two  sets,  and  besides  Royal  George  and 
other  popular  sorts  I  noticed  one  called  Stump  the  World. 
Both  the  Peach  houscB  and  Tiueries  were  all  well  stocked  with 


Strawberries  in 'pots,  of  which  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
are  forced  each  season.  The  sorts  found  the  most  UEeful  for 
forcing  are  President,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  Marguerite.  The 
last  house  in  the  range  is  a  newly  planted  vinery,  correspond- 
ing in  size  and  appearance  with  the  first  Peach  house  in  the 
range;  it  is  124  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  contains 
thirty-nine  Vines  planted  at  the  front,  and  trained  near  the 
glass  in  the  ueual  way,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the 
back  wall.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  this  was  the  second 
season  that  they  had  been  planted,  and  they  were  distinguish- 
able for  vigour  and  healthy  foliage.  Glancing  along  the  labels 
I  noticed  the  following  sorts  in  particular : — Venn's  Black 
Muscat,  Golden  Queen,  a  Vine  of  great  promise ;  Chavoueh 
Barbarossa,  Alicante,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Barchardt's  Prince, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  Waltham  Seedling,  very  disappointing  so 
far;  Seadiffe  Black,  Gros  Colmau,  Lady  Dowue's,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

The  next  range  comprifes  eight  spacious  span-roofed  houses 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  Figs,  Pines,  pot  Vines,  Melons,  and 
Cucnmbers.  The  first  is  30  feet  by  20,  and  devoted  to  Figs, 
the  trees  all  in  luxuriant  health  and  carrying  a  heavy  crop. 
There  are  many  varieties  cultivated,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
considered  Adam  a  useful  early  sort,  which  never  drops  ita 
fruit.  Second  house  30  feet  by  20,  ia  a  vinery,  the  Vines 
planted  in  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house ;  the  Vines  run-up 
to  the  apex,  and  are  then  trained  down  each  side  the  roof. 
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I  noticed  some  pot  Vines  that  had  been  raised  from  eyes  at 
Thoresby  carrying  splendid  crops ;  one,  Foster's  Seedling  in 
partieolar,  bad  thirteen  fine  bunches.     The  third  house  in  the 
range  is  25  feet  by  13,  with  a  path  down  the  centre  and  a 
bed  on  each  side.    It  contains  two  sets  of  pot  Vines.    The  one 
on  the  south  side  was  introduced  on  the  8th  of  November,  the 
pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Oak  leaves,  the  Vines  tied-down  hori- 
zontally to  insure  their  breaking  regularly,  and  started  in  a 
temperature  of  55°,  with   the  usual  attention  to   syringing, 
damping,  &c.     These  Vines  not  having  been  forced   before 
were  very  reluctant  to  arouse  themselves  from  their  wintry 
sleep,  but  on  the  21st  of  January   the  bunches  were   fully 
developed.     On  that  date  the  second  set  of  Vinos  were  in- 
troduced on  to  the  north  side  of  the  house,  they  being  of  the 
same  age,  strength,  &c.,  of  those  introduced  in   November. 
These  were  plunged  in  leaves  the  same  as  the  first  lot,  and  of 
course  subjected  to  the  same  temperature.     They  broke  away 
freely,  and  in  three  weeks  the  bunches  were  observable.     The 
thinning  of  the  first  set  of  Vines  was  finished  on  the  16th  of 
March,  and  the  second  set  on  the  25th  of  March.     When  I 
was  there  on  the  17th  of  May  the  first  lot  was  just  ready  to 
cut,  and  the  second  would  be  ready  in  ten  days.     From  these 
facts  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  starting 
pot  Vines  before  Christmas  or  the  new  year,  unless  they  have 
been  forced  early  the  previous  season  and  gone  to  rest  early 
the  previous  summer.     Mr.  Henderson  was  of  opinion  that 
had  the  second  lot  of  Vines  been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  with  the  same  advantages  of  sunshine  as  the  first  lot, 
they  would  not  have  been  even  ten  days  behind  the  others. 
The  fourth  house  is  25   feet  by   13,  and  devoted  to  Vines 
planted  late  last  autumn.     The  fifth  house  is  40  feet  by  18, 
and  contained  fruiting   Pines  in  various  stages   of   growth. 
Charlotte  Rothschild  was  very  fine,  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
Mr.  Henderson  to  state  that  a  finer  lot  of  Pines  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.      Every  plant  is  in  perfect  health,  and  to 
say  the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery  would  be  using  a  com- 
mon phrase,  for  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
Aloes  or  Agaves.      The  next  house  is  the  same  size  as  the 
previous  one,  and  devoted  to  successional  Pines  to  come  into 
use  in  the  autumn.      They  are  in  fine  condition,  and  bear 
the  same  traces  of    superior  culture  as  the  previous  house. 
The  seventh  house  is  25  feet  by  13,  with  a  path  down  the 
cantre.     The  south  side  was  planted  with  Melons,  and  the 
north  side  with  Cucumbers.     There  was  a  fine  crop  of  Melons 
in  various  stages  of  growth ;  some  were  nearly  ripe,  and  others 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.     Mr.  Henderson's  method  is  to  plant 
them  14  inches  apart.    Every  other  plant  is  stopped  when  it 
is  about  4  feet  high,  and  the  other  plants  are  allowed  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  house  before  stopping  is  resorted  to.     The  result 
is,  that  those  stopped  first  at  once  throw-out  their  fruiting 
laterals,  and  being  impregnated  the  frait  swells  ofJ   at  once. 
The  other  plants  have  all  the  laterals  taken  off  4  feet  high 
and  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  house.     These  plants  will  not 
Bhoiv  fruit  before  the  others   are  half  grown.     This  simple 
system  prolongs  the  fruiting  on  the  same  bed  for  some  weeks, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  is  of  opinion  that  a  more  regular  and  finer 
crop  of  fruit  is  obtained.    The  last  house  in  the  range  is  25  feet 
by  13,  and  planted  with  Melons  on  each  side  for  late  use. 

On  the  back  of  the  kitchen  gardens  there  is  another  block 
of  useful  span-roofed  houses,  also  long  ranges  of  pits  and 
frames.  The  latter  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  bedding  plants  of  every  conceivable  shape,  colour, 
and  size.  One  house  52  feet  long  contained  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Palms  and  other  fine-foUaged  plants.  Another 
house  70  feet  long  was  full  to  overflowing  with  fine-foliaged 
Begonias,  Ferns  for  dinner-table  decoration,  good  plants  of 
Pandanns  Veitchi,  P.  utilis,  good  specimens  of  Grotons,  Alo- 
caeias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  ClerodendronBalfouri.  In  turf  pits 
I  noticed  many  hundreds  of  Pansies,  used  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  summer  flower  garden.  There  was  a  fine  stock  of 
one  known  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Henderson's  Golden  Bedder ; 
it  was  just  like  a  sheet  of  gold  seen  in  the  distance.  It  is  a 
fine  deep  yellow  self ;  very  good  substance  and  habit,  comes 
into  bloom  early,  and  produces  a  glowing  mass  of  colour. 
Where  yellow  Calceolarias  fail,  and  there  is  not  glass  accom- 
modation for  protecting  yeUow-foliaged  Geraniums,  these  yellow 
Pansies  fill  up  a  gap  that  no  other  plants  can  supply.  A  Viola, 
The  Tory,  also  promised  to  be  useful  in  the  flower  garden.  The 
colour  was  pale  indigo-blue,  the  flower  of  fine  form,  and  ap- 
peared a  free  bloomer.  Others  I  noticed  in  the  trial  ground, 
such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  dark  blue;  Lady  Susan,  yellow; 
and  Parpurea,  dark  purple. 


The  gardener's  cottage  is  situated  in  the  inside  of  the  kitchen 
garden  on  the  east  end  of  the  terrace  before  alluded  to,  parallel 
with  the  ranges  of  houses,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  ot  the 
kitchen  garden  and  the  splendid  bed  of  Roses  that  skirts  the 
long  gravel  walks.  The  walls  are  mantled  with  Magnolia  Lenne, 
Jasmines,  and  Roses. —  Q.  R. 


SHOWS  AND   SHOWING. 

"  Spirit,"  "enterprise,"  "  go-aheadedness  "  are  talismanic 
words.  They  possess  a  charm  and  an  influence  which  seem 
quite  irresistible.  They  are  not  only  supposed  to  carry  all 
before  them,  but  are  made  to  apply  to  almost  every  undertaking 
commercial  or  scientific.  Technical,  financial,  moral  under- 
takings, all  must  be  entered  on  with  "  spirit  " — the  spirit  of 
rivalry — jealous  rivalry.  An  antagonism  of  forces — a  clashing 
of  energies — an  electioneering,  overbidding,  march-stealing 
system  of  procedure  would  seem  to  be  pervading  the  sons  of 
men  of  this  our  day  and  generation.     Is  it  healthy  ? 

What  has  this  to  do  with  "  our  .Journal?"  A  great  deal, 
for  horticulture  is  infested  with  the  same  fast  propensity. 
Infested  is  a  queer  word,  but  I  use  it  advisedly. 

What  is  horticulture  ?  The  art  of  cultivating  gardens.  It 
is  as  well,  even  if  a  trifle  hnmilitating,  to  reproduce  that  defi- 
nition. What  are  shows?  Examples  of  the  results  of  that  art 
ostensibly  established  to  improve  it.  That  is  the  legitimate 
object  of  exhibitions;  but  are  they  as  a  rule  supported  for 
that  object? 

Is  not  showing  becoming  a  trade  and  regarded  by  competitors 
as  a  means  of  making  money  ?  Are  not  "  societies,"  by  over- 
bidding each  other  for  "  popular"  support,  animated  by  selfish 
motives  rather  than  basing  their  action  on  the  higher  principles 
of  promoting  art  ?  Is  the  primary  object  of  competing  societies 
and  rival  agencies  a  policy  of  self-interest  or  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  ?  Are  there  not  suspicions  floating  through 
the  minds  of  men  that  oar  craft,  its  charms  and  attracting 
influences,  is  being  used  as  apeg  whereon  to  hang  a  programme 
that  will  "  draw  "  and  will  "  pay  ?"  To  speak  plainly,  is  not 
horticulture  being  degraded  to  profitable  purposes,  and  the 
skill  of  gardeners  measured  by  their  power  of  drawing  cash 
into  "  societies'  "  coffers  and  shareholders'  pockets  ? 

Look  at  the  programmes  which  are  being  sown  broadcast 
in  city  and  town.  They  stake  their  very  existence  almost  on 
the  chance  of  their  fixture  being  a  fine  day.  They  have  no 
reserve  fund — cannot  afford  one,  and,  what  is  more,  cannot 
safely  exist  without  one.  To  how  many  societies  would  a  rainy 
day  bring  ruin,  or  at  any  rate  induce  a  position  requiring  ex- 
treme efforts  to  rescue  it  from  bankruptcy  ?  How  many 
societies  have  fallen  and  exhibitions  ceased  to  exist  by  risking 
their  all  on  the  chances  of  a  fine  day  and  the  day  has  proved 
rainy  ?  They  had  no  guarantee  fund,  they  pledged  their 
income  before  receiving  it,  and  the  end  was  a  collapse.  So  it 
must  continue  to  be  if  the  above  conditions  are  followed,  as 
unfortunately  they  would  appear  to  be  by  "societies"  large 
and  small. 

Now-a-days  a  great  show  must  be  produced,  large  prizes 
must  be  offered,  tempting  conditions  promulgated,  attractive 
baits  spread  ?  What  is  the  great  underlying  motive  of  the 
promoters  ?  Is  it  a  pure  unsophisticated  endeavour  to  advance 
horticulture,  or  is  the  object  to  overbid  a  rival  and  to  "  draw  " 
the  public  ?  Formerly  shows  were  regarded  as  marking  epochs 
of  horticultural  progress,  but  now  I  fear  that  they  are  mere 
money  traps. 

Is  not  showing  being  overdone  —  the  hobby-horse  being 
ridden  too  fast — the  mania  approaching  a  surfeit  ?  Yes,  shows 
are  becoming  too  common,  and  soon  gentlemen  will  be  (many 
are)  tiring  of  them,  and  the  position  of  gardeners  will  not  be 
permanently  improved  by  longing  for  and  catching  at  the  baits 
which  are  being  dangled  before  them.  When  shows  are  so 
numerous  one  is  but  the  counterpart  of  another.  I  now  allude 
to  the  London  shows.  A  regular  visitor  to  these  not  only 
knows  almost  to  a  certainty  who  will  win  the  respective  prizes, 
but  what  the  plants  will  be  which  compose  the  groups.  There 
is  a  sameness  if  not  a  tameness  in  these  shows  which  palls  on 
the  appetite.  There  are,  in  fact,  too  many  of  them,  and  they 
spoil  each  other.  How  tired  the  reporters  must  be  of  repeating 
themselves  !  I  should  like  to  hear  what  they  think  about  this 
subject,  for  I  should  imagine  that  few  can  form  a  better  opinion 
of  "  shows  and  showing  "  than  these  gentlemen. 

In  my  opinion  we — that  is,  gardeners,  look  too  much  at  the 
money  part  of  the  question.  But  then,  unlike  the  agricul- 
turists, we  cannot  afford  to  show  for  liocour  alone.    It  is  all 
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very  well  to  say,  "  Study  liorticnltnrej"  but  it  is  hnmau  nature 
to  "look  at  home."  The  promotere  of  ebowa  know  this,  and 
appeal  to  human  nature.  "  Discriminate,"  do  eome  urge '.' 
Well,  we  do  discriminate.  We  cannot  show  everywhere,  bo 
we  show  where  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the  best  returns.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  advancement  of  horti- 
culture has  very  small  weight  in  our  deliberations. 

I  greatly  fear  that  showing  is  degenerating  into  a  mere  trade 
for  making  money.  I  do  not  mean  a  trade  by  exhibitors  so 
much  as  by  the  promoters  of  exhibitions.  It  is  the  tempters 
rather  than  the  tempted  who  are  overdoing  exhibiting  ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  almost  reckless  rivalry  will  in 
the  end  not  be  profitable.  Exhibitions  are  losing  the  charm 
of  novelty — they  are  becoming  too  common  to  allure  visitors. 
We  want  fewer  shows  and  better.  There  is  a  too  great  dividing 
of  power  and  a  diluting  of  resources  to  make  shows  of  really 
great  magnitude  and  worthy  of  this  nation,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  glowing  eulogies  bestowed  on  Belgium,  is,  I  believe,  the 
greatest  horticultural  nation  under  the  sun.  Time  is  frittered, 
plants  are  jeopardised,  and,  if  money  is  made  on  one  hand  it 
is  wasted  on  the  other. 

Two-day  Rose  shows  have  latterly  received  a  rebuff,  and 
not  before  needed.  A  one-day  Rose  show  is  truly  a  regal 
sight — the  flower  in  all  its  beauty  is  then  seen  ;  but  the  second 
day  the  same  flower  is  ragged,  tattered,  jaded,  and  forlorn, 
and  few  are  enamoured  with  the  faded  petals,  and  fewer  still 
are  induced  to  become  possessors  of  the  flowers  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  so  transient  a  nature. 

It  is  time  to  speak  plainly  on  the  matter  of  exhibiting.  There 
is  enough — too  much — grumbling  in  private.  "  Too  many 
shows  "  has  become  a  hackneyed  phrase.  To  enjoy  shows  we 
require  longer  intervening  pauses — rests,  changes. — A  Radical- 
Conservative. 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE. 

MAY. 
"  Now  tbo  brifiht  mol-ning  sfar,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  whit  from  liis  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowslip  and  the  pale  Primrose."' 

Like  other  capricious  beauties  May  is  very  often  unworthy 
of  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  her.  Fickle  April's  smiles 
and  tears  have  become  proverbial,  but  of  late  May's  constancy 
has  been  uukindness,  for  it  has  given  us  a  wind  so  cutting 
that  we  might  indeed  believe  that  it  came  "  brushed  from 
Russian  wilds."  This  season  May  has  not  realised  many  of 
the  charms  so  abundantly  ascribed  to  her  by  the  earlier  poets ; 
nor  can  we  fancy  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  season  is 
entirely  due  to  the  new  style,  which  places  the  first  day  of  the 
month  twelve  days  earlier  than  by  the  old  calendar.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  seasons  are  gradually  growing  later. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  panegyrics  bestowed 
upon  the  month  are  not  always  deserved.  Yet  in  spite  of  rough 
winds  that,  "  dry  blowing,  breathe  untimely  frost ;"  in  spite 
of  clammy  mildew  and  the  hosts  upon  hosts  of  destmotive 
insects  which  sweep 

'*  Keen  in  the  poisoned  breeze,  and  wastefol  eat 
Through  bud  and  bark  into  the  blackened  core," 

May  is  still  beautiful,  still  a  month  of  flowers,  still  the  milk 
month  so  eagerly  hailed  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  still  the  month 
when  pleasure  is  a  duty. 

The  Primroses  which  came  in  March  and  lingered  with  us 
through  April  have  almost  disappeared.  The  Cowslip  reigns 
in  the  meadows  instead,  and  the  beautiful  proudly  erect  Oxlip 
may  generally  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  it ;  but  while  the 
former  plant  droops  its  heavy  honey-laden  head,  the  handsome 
Oxlip  perks  up  its  bolder  blossom  to  the  sun  and  challenges 
the  admiration  of  every  passer-by. 

The  Cowslip  is  not  only  prized  by  housewives,  who  concoct 
a  dainty  pudding  and  sweet  wine  from  its  fragrant  flowers,  but 
it  is  also  said  to  be  so  beloved  of  that  entrancing  songster  of 
the  grove  the  nightingale,  that  when  he  arrives  he  makes  his 
home  in  its  vicinity,  and  never  quits  the  spot  until  cold  weather 
drives  him  again  to  summer  climes  to  clieer  others  with  his 
"  pure  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 

Shakespeare  has  said  of  the  Ist  of  May  that 
"  All  the  bnddinp  girls  and  boys  this  day 
Arc  up  betimes  iind  gone  to  fetch  in  May." 

But  at  such  an  early  season  few  of  its  pearly  blossoms  scent 
the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  month  our  hedgerows  indeed  show 
a  wealth  of  bloom,  which  loads  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
with  perfume  and  charms  the  eensea  into  a  perfect  enjoyment 


of  our  English  spring,  which  is  unequalled  for  its  freshness 
and  gradual  development,  and  which  like  a  froward  girl  plea=ie8 
with  its  beauty,  and  only  wins  us  to  greater  admiration  of  its 
smiles  by  their  rarity  and  fickleness.  May  and  its  blos.-oma 
have  furnished  almost  countless  similes  for  maidens'  loveliness. 

"  The  doHcalc  May, 
With  her  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  llowert?," 

ia  indeed  an  impersonation  truthful  in  the  extreme,  but  they 
are  not  the  pampered  pets  of  the  parterre.  The  flowers  of 
May  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  neglectr  J  spots 
where  the  wayward  wind  has  carried  the  seeds  of  last  year's 
flowers.  On  common  and  hedgerow,  at  the  sides  of  fields,  they 
bloom  in  free  uncultured  profusion.  Among  them  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Lady's  Smock,  from  the  number  of  its  star- 
like blossoms ;  and  the  wild  Geraniums,  white  and  pink,  as 
well  as  their  lesser  but  still  more  beautiful  congener  the  Herb 
Robert,  which  deserves  a  prettier  designation  than  its  common 
one  of  Stinking  Cranesbill. 

The  azure  flowers  of  the  Germander  Speedwell  cover  many 
a  bank  and  patch  of  ground,  and  look  on  bright  days  like  the 
brilliant  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue,  or  peep  in  cloudy 
weather  from  their  leaves  like  the  "  angels'  eyes  "  to  which 
the  Devonshire  folks  have  so  poetically  likened  them.  The 
beautiful  wild  Hyacinths  carpet  the  woods,  and  the  waving 
Ferns  bend  in  graceful  homage  to  their  loveliness.  The  wild 
Strawberry  is  in  blossom,  but  amid  her  taller  compeers  of 
hedge  and  bank  we  scarcely  notice  her  little  white  cup,  which 
children  refrain  from  plucking  in  anticipation  of  the  sweet 
miniature  berries  they  hope  to  gather  some  weeks  hence. 

The  wild  Rose  is  rich  in  foliage,  but  as  yet  its  delicate  buds 
are  clothed  with  their  outer  garment  of  green ;  their  roseate 
pink  is  seen  only  hero  and  there.  June  is  pre-eminently  tho 
month  of  Roses.  These  flowers  are  all  well  known  to  fame. 
They  are  indeed  household  words,  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
palace  ;  but  a  ramble  in  bye  lanes  and  unfrequented  places 
shows  us  blossoms  whose  very  names  are  unknown  save  to  tho 
ardent  lover  of  Nature  who  has  time  to  seek,  distinguish,  and 
classify  them.  The  unlettered  peasant  calls  them  "  posies," 
and  the  horticulturist  stigmatises  them  as  weeds,  but  they  are 
sweet  flowers  nevertheless — Flora's  wildings,  as  wonderful  in 
their  beauty,  as  marvellous  in  their  existence  as  the  most 
highly  cultivated  exotic  or  the  most  gigantic  tree  of  the  primeval 
forest. 

Among  the  less  appreciated  handsome  plants  are  the  Blind 
Nettles,  which — white,  pink,  and  yellow — display  their  flowers 
in  rings  beneath  their  pale  green  leaves.  The  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem shines  in  sequestered  nooks,  but  its  pretty  blooms  are 
seldom  gathered,  for  the  bruised  leaves  and  stems  emit  such  a 
strong  odour  of  garlic.  Solomon's  Seal  has  mot  with  so  much 
favour  that  it  hag  become  a  garden  plant,  and  is  getting  rare 
in  wild  places. 

During  this  flowery  season  the  river  side,  the  brinks  of  poolp, 
and  marshy  places  are  not  less  beautiful  with  bloom  and  foliage 
than  the  field  and  copse.  The  Myosotis  palustris  under  its 
popular  name  of  Forget-me-not  is  known  over  Europe,  and  its 
poetical  appellation  has  furnished  legends  for  the  folk-lore  of 
every  land.  Towering  far  above  the  turquoise  blue  of  the  Myo- 
sotis the  lovely  yellow  Iris  keeps  guard,  so  to  speak,  at  the  river 
side,  its  pointed  lance-like  leaves  standing  clearly  out  from  the 
surrounding  diversified  aquatic  foliage,  only  yielding  in  state- 
liness  and  height  to  the  Bullrush  and  giant  Reeds.  The  honey- 
laden  flowers  no  sooner  bloom  than  with  their  opening  buds 
we  find  whole  hosts  of  insect  life.  The  burly  brown  cockchafer, 
for  whom  no  one  appears  to  have  a  complimentary  word, 
blunders  against  the  wayfarer  in  his  evening  walk  ;  and  the 
keen-eyed  dragon  fly  may  be  seen  flitting  about  in  pursuit  of 
his  prey,  appearing  like  the  detached  petals  of  some  brilliant 
flower  borne  on  the  gentle  wind.  The  drowsy  hum  of  bees  is 
heard  on  every  side,  and  this  is  the  month  when  they  swarm 
and  form  new  colonies  to  furnish  man  with  their  delicious 
highly-prized  stores  of  honey. 

The  fresh  green  shoots  of  the  young  corn  wave  like  silken 
ribbons  in  the  breeze,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  verdant 
plain  to  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  The  tender  green  of 
the  Wheat  is  overshadowed  by  the  rapidly  thickening  foliage 
of  the  trees,  which  stand  around  the  fields  like  giant  sentinels. 
Among  these  the  sturdy  Oak  puts  on  his  summer  diess  more 
slowly  than  the  rest,  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  month  does 
he  condescend  to  develope  the  full  green  of  his  leaves,  which 
until  then  have  kept  their  own  lovely  tint  of  rich  warm  brown. 
As  the  shadows  cast  by  his  thickening  foliage  grow  stronger, 
ihc  Honeysuckle  and  wild  Rose  which  so  often  encircle  his 
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hoary  truok  with  their  Bupple  twining  branches  will  begin  to 
flower,  and  find  a  welcome  shade  for  their  delicate  blooma 
beneath  his  wide-spread  sheltering  arms. 

The  birds  sing.  The  ecstatic  nightingale,  who  makes  the 
night  melodious  with  his  song,  has  a  rival  in  the  skylark,  that 
bright  spirit  whose  melody  has  inspired  Shelley's  most  mag- 
nificent ode  and  been  the  theme  of  a  Shakespeare. 

"  Hark  !  hark  !     The  lark  jit  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  PhdbUH  'tiinfi  arise 
His  speeds  to  water  at  whose  springs 
On  chaJiccil  flowers  that  Ilea." 

Wordsworth  apostrophises  the  lark  in  a  more  serious  spirit — 

"  Leave  to  the  nightiDgalr  the  sliady  wood; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  in  thine, 
■Wlience  thou  dost  pour  npon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony  with  lapture  more  divine  : 
Type  of  the  wise,  who  s^ar  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

Thus  in  May  we  have  indeed  the  fulness  of  young  life.  It 
ia  above  all  months  the  month  of  promise,  when  untrammelled 
Nature  spreads  her  beauties  to  the  sun,  and  man  having  sown 
the  seed  looks  hopefully  forward  to  a  plenteous  harvest. 

"  Be  gracious,  Heaven  !  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.    Ye  fostering  breezes  blow; 
Ye  Rnftening  dews,  ye  tcodcr  showers  descend; 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  snn, 
Into  the  perfect  year." 

— T.  S.  J. 

BATH  AND   WEST  OF  ENGLAND   SOCIETY'S 
SHOW  AT  HEREFORD. 

The  horticultural  tent  is  again  under  the  stewardship  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  whose  great  experience  in  the 
direction  of  these  exhibitions  has  secured  to  them  a  reputation 
which  is  unique  in  horticultural  shows  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  a  delay  on  the  railway  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant plants  had  not  arrived  on  the  day  of  the  opening,  con- 
Bequently  the  horticultural  tent  was  not  open  to  the  public  till 
Tuesday. 

Among  the  contributors  were  Mr.  Paton,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Stanhope  ;  Mr.  Bye,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Nash,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Ranken,  Esq.;  Mr.  Carmichael,  gar- 
dener to  Henry  Tugwell,  Esq.,  of  Crowe  Hall,  Bath  ;  Mr.  Digs- 
well  of  Mynde  Park.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Mayos  of  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  had  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  flank- 
ing the  tent  on  the  right,  the  masses  broken-up  with  triangular 
designs  of  mosaic  work  composed  of  alpine  and  succulent  plants, 
edged  with  miniature  variegated  Conifers,  and  backed  with 
Thuja  aurea,  Kalmias,  &c.  Messrs.  Cranston  had  also  a  very 
fine  rockwork  of  alpines,  Japanese  and  rock  plants  on  the  left 
hand  on  leaving  the  tent.  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son  of  Gloucester 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  Azaleas  grown  and  retarded  for 
the  occasion  by  their  skilful  foreman  Mr.  Cousins,  whom  we 
have  missed  for  some  years  from  the  exhibition  tents. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Boscawen  conducts  these  exhi- 
bitions is  not  the  same  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  There 
are  no  prizes  offered,  and  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
exhibitors.  But  they  do  not  go  unrewarded  for  all  that.  A  sum 
of  money  is  set  apart  by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  which  is 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Boscawen  to  distribute  among  the  exhibit«rs 
according  to  the  merit  of  their  plants ;  and  as  Mr.  Boscawen  is 
himself  a  thorough  horticulturist  and  knows  when  a  plant  is 
well  grown,  he  exercises  his  judgment  as  to  the  amount  which 
is  to  he  given  lo  each  exhibitor.  There  is  one  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  which  is  apparent  on  entering  the  exhibition 
tent— there  being  no  classes  a  plant  is  placed  where  it  is  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  where  it  produces  the  most 
artistic  effect.  This  method  gives  great  facilities  for  grouping, 
and  this  is  admirably  carried  ont. 


BALSAM  CULTURE. 


Balsam  seeds  may  be  sown  at  various  times  of  the  year, 
but  the  best  months  are  April  and  May,  for  the  simple  reasons 
that  the  Balsam  is  a  sun-loving  plant,  and  that  is  rather  a 
scarce  commodity  in  Britain  early  in  spring  and  at  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Choose  flat  pans  in  which  to  sow  the  seed, 
first  draining  well  before  putting  in  the  light  sifted  compost 
they  delight  in.  Drill  the  surface  into  separate  lines,  in 
which  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  allotting  a  line  or  two,  according 
to  the  demand  for  plants,  for  each  variety ;  cover  the  seeds 
well  before  watering  well  with  a  fine  rose. 

General  Cultural  Hints. — Onr  opinion  respecting  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  grow  Balsams  is,  that  the  old  mode  followed 
in  dung-heated  frames  snrpassea  any  other,  no  matter  how 
complete  the  structure  in  its  appointments :  the  exhalations 
arising  from  such  a  bed  eeem  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant 


better  than  any  other  material  or  appliance  in  use.  The  bod 
should  be  well  fermented,  and  all  noxious  gases  dispelled 
before  the  seed  pans  are  partially  plunged  in  sand,  sawdust, 
or  leaf  mould,  which  ought  to  form  a  covering  of .?  or  4  inches 
over  the  surface.  After  fixing  the  seed  pans,  cover  each  with 
a  piece  of  flat  glass,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days.  When 
germination  takes  place  admit  a  little  air  by  raising  the  glass 
on  edge.  At  the  same  time  moisten  slightly  the  soil ;  shade 
lightly  for  the  following  few  days  should  the  sun  shine  power- 
fully, but  not  otherwise ;  guard  against  cutting  winds  reaching 
the  young  plants,  but  on  no  account  let  them  become  drawn  for 
want  of  ventilation  at  any  stage  of  their  existence.  Balsams 
always  do  best  when  kept  near  the  glass  :  never  have  their  tops 
at  a  further  distance  than  a  few  inches,  lowering  them  as  they 
grow. 

Pntthuj  — This  must  be  conducted  with  almost  punctual 
regularity,  the  progress  of  growth  being  so  rapid  and  regular. 
The  first  set  of  pots  used  ought  to  be  those  known  as 
"  thumbs  ;"  in  these  the  plants  require  no  drainage  whatever. 
Proceed  with  the  potting  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  the 
second  pair  of  leaves,  singling  them  out  carefully  with  as 
much  soil  clinging  to  their  roots  as  possible.  Lower  the  plants 
deep  into  the  pots,  so  that  the  leaves  only  stand  clear  of  the 
soil,  and  do  not  press  the  compost  too  severely  to  the  roots 
on  the  first  and  second  occasions  of  potting.  Water  well  with 
tepid  water  as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  and  return  them  into 
heat  again.  Potting  should  be  performed  in  the  evening,  or 
at  least  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  sun  is  upon  them  the  day  following,  they  will  have  re- 
covered the  slight  shock  caused  by  being  separated  and  having 
their  roots  exposed  in  the  operation.  The  next  shift  may  be 
into  4 -inch  pots,  and  the  compost  ought  to  be  enriched  by 
an  additional  amount  of  fresh  sifted  horse  droppings,  and  a 
goodly  proportion  of  rich  brown  loam  added  to  the  lighter 
material  used  for  the  seed  bed  and  first  shift ;  further,  the 
loam  ought  not  to  be  sifted,  only  broken  with  the  hands  into 
turfy  lumps,  the  other  constituents  being  made  to  form  the 
finer  parts  of  the  compost.  Without  going  further  into  detail, 
they  ought  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  when  they  show 
symptoms  of  getting  pot-bound,  and  be  repeatedly  shifted 
until  the  recjuired  size  of  plants  is  reached.  Remove  all 
flowers  before  they  show  colour  till  the  time  they  get  the  last 
shift.  Supply  them  freely  with  tepid  water,  giving  occasional 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  from  the  time  that  they  are  in 
6-inoh  pots  until  the  flowering  is  nearly  over.  Turn  the 
plants  at  regular  intervals  of  time  to  prevent  them  getting 
malformed  in  growth.  Keep  up  a  lively  bottom  heat  as  long 
as  growth  is  required,  but  lessen  the  heat  to  some  extent  when 
they  form  flowers.  Air  them  freely  throughout  their  whole 
growth,  and  lower  the  temperature  somewhat  previous  to 
their  being  placed  in  the  conservatory.  Gather  the  seeds 
before  the  pods  burst,  and  preserve  them  dry  in  paper  in  a 
dry  room. — A.  Kerb,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh  (in 
The  Gardener). 


MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 

OLD  TRiFFORD,  MANCHESTEE. 

This  Exhibition,  which  claims  for  itself  the  title  of  National, 
is  not  incorrectly  named,  for  I  question  if  even  our  metropolitan 
shows  better  deserve  the  name  ;  while  of  all  the  great  provincial 
shows,  this  great  Whitsuntide  one,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Botanical  Society,  holds  the  first  place.  The  liberal  cha- 
racter of  the  prizes,  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  well-known  Curator,  Mr.  Bruce  Fiudlay,  have 
all  combined  to  elevate  it  to  that  position.  Some  fears  had 
been  entertained  that  the  sale  of  the  grand  specimen  plants  of 
thf!  Messrs.  Cole  would  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition  this  year;  but  these  fears  were  unfounded,  and  a 
brilliant  sunshine,  not  always  to  be  had  in  Manchester,  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  came  to 
see  and  be  seen. 

Instead  of  entering  into  details  of  the  plants  exhibited,  which 
have  more  interest  for  local  people  than  for  the  general  public, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole.  The  Exhi- 
bition was  held  in  a  tent  some  100  feet  in  length  by,  I  should 
say,  about  CO  feet  wide;  the  ground  being  broken  up  into  beds 
of  large  size  edged  with  turf,  and,  being  slightly  undulating,  the 
whole  looked  exceedingly  well.  It  was  somewhat  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Regent's  Park  Exhibitions  with  which  Londoners  are  so 
familiar,  while  Orchids  and  other  tender  plants  were  shown  iu 
the  large  conservatory. 

Viewed  from  the  mound  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  a  grand 
scene  of  beauty  presented  itself,  and  the  intermixture  of  flowers 
and  foliage  was  never  better  managed.    On  the  mound  itself 
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were  arranged  some  fine  collections  of  Pelargoniums  of  the 
various  classes  from  Mr.  Rylance :  the  show  and  f *ncy  groups 
were  especidUy  well  dons.  In  front  of  these  were  some  grand 
pot  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt ;  then  cime  a 
grand  group  of  Rhododendrons,  with  a  Norfolk  Island  Pine  in 
the  centre.  The  oval  bed  on  the  right  was  occupied  with  Azileas 
and  Pelargoniums,  with  another  Araucaria  rearing  its  head 
above  them;  the  second  was  occupied  with  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms;  the  third  with  specimens  of  greenhouse  Ferns;  the 
fourth  with  greenhouse  plants,  Palms,  &o. ;  while  the  corner  bed 
was  occupied  with  hardy  Bhooodendrons.  On  the  left  hand  there 
was  a  group  of  greenhouse  Azaleas ;  the  second  bed  contained 
groups  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  backed  with  Ferns ;  the  third  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  Shuttle  worth  of  Preston, 
than  which  nothing  finer  has  ever  been  exhibited ;  and  the  last 
bed  was  occupied  with  a  group  of  twenty  Azaleas.  The  extreme 
end  of  the  tent  was  occupied  with  a  grand  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons bordered  by  two  fine  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  in  pots  ;  while  placed  up  and  down  in  the  tent  were  fine 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  the  walks  at  the  side  being  bordered 
with  collections  of  hardy  Ferns,  Ericas,  &c. 

The  conservatory  contained  some  fine  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  arranged  on  the  ground  or  nearly  so,  so  that 
a  much  better  view  of  the  plants  was  to  be  had  than  when  placed 
up  high ;  while  Orchids,  for  which  Manchester  is  so  famous, 
were  largely  shown,  although  not  perhaps  quite  so  much  so  as 
last  year,  owing  to  Mr.  Wrigley  having  sent  his  fine  collection 
to  the  Metropolitan  Show  at  the  Aquarium;  but  Dr.  Ainsworth, 
Mr.  Broome,  and  others  sent  some  grand  specimens.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  Ferns  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  and  I  very 
much  question  whether  such  specimens  of  Gleicheniashave  ever 
been  shown  as  those  in  this  collection.  The  back  plants  of  the 
collection  were  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cibotium  princeps,  and 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  while  in  front  were  these  three  splendid 
Gleichenias  —  flabellata,  Mendelii,  and  semi-vestita.  These 
were  perfect  plants  and  fine  examples  of  successful  culture. 
The  same  gentleman's  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
was  also  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupied.  Amongst  them 
were  fine  plants  of  Croton  nndulatum,  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Aphelandra  macrantha  rosea  (Chilman's  variety),  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana.  Amongst  Messrs.  Pauls'  Roses  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  perhaps  the  finest  plant  of  Alfred  Colomb  ever  exhibited, 
adding  another  to  the  triumphs  he  has  attained  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  more  delicate-growing  varieties. 
Some  of  the  collections  of  zonals  were  remarkably  well  grown, 
the  plants  being  moderate  in  size,  fall  of  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Ashton's  collection  especially  was  very 
good,  the  varieties  being  Rose  Bradwardine,  Reine  Blanche, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Dr.  Hook,  Master  Christine,  and  Acme. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  Manchester  comes  out  very  strong 
— ^viz,  in  the  collections  for  cut  flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  a  more  beautiful  display  than  those  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Cole  in  the  nurserymen's,  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth  in  the 
amateurs'  class,  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up.  Grand  bunches 
of  such  Orchids  as  Vanda  tricolor  and  Aijrides  odoratum ;  of  Ixoras 
such  as  Colei  and  coccinea;  of  Ericas  such  as  ampuUacea  and 
the  varieties  of  ventricosa,  with  fine  blooms  of  Strelitzia  ovata, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  &c.,  all  arranged  with  taste  and  care,  presented 
a  walk  of  beauty.  Our  London  exhibitors  came  out  strongly  in 
the  various  classes ;  Messrs.  Williams,  Rolliason,  Lane,  Standish, 
and  Laing  contributed  largely  to  the  sucoesa  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  Messrs.  Turner  and  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  were  as 
nsual  conspicuous  in  the  bouquets,  which  are  always  so  well 
done  at  Manchester,  and  in  which  they  might  give  a  lesson  to 
some  of  our  southern  decorators. 

The  well-known  courtesy  and  administrative  talents  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Pindlay  combined  to  make  the  Show  a  success ;  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  at  the  dinner  that  the  debt  of  the 
Society  had  been  reduced  from  i;6000  to  i£1500,  and  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  its  being  wiped  off  before  another  year. — 
D.,  Deal. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA,  and   SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Now  that  bedding  plants  arc  planted-out  in  their  summer 
quarters,  and  may  be  considered  for  a  time  out  of  hand,  it  will 
be  well  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  structures,  such  as 
hand-glasses,  frames,  pits,  &o.,  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
reared.  There  are  many  desirable  plants  which  can  be  grown 
in  frames,  &c.,  for  the  decoration  of  the  little  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  and  for  room  and  window  use.  These  might  con- 
sist principally  of  Fachsias,  Balsams,  Coleuses,  Begonias,  Ferns, 
and  Grasses,  while  others  may  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  several  kinds  of  annuals ;  and  the 
hand-glasses  should  be  at  once  used  for  the  advancement  of  out- 
door Cucumbers  on  ridges ;  or  in  order  to  have  choice  I  would 
advise  that  a  single-light  frame  be  put  on  a  moderate  hotbed  for 
the  growing  of  Celosias  and  the  old-fashioned  but  useful  crimson 
Cockscomb.  These  latter  require  considerable  care,  as  they 
want  moderate  bottom  heat  for  the  roots,  and  at  all  times  must 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass. 


My  plan  of  culture  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  fine 
soil,  and  place  it  in  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame.  The  plants 
are  not  long  in  coming  up  if  kept  moist,  and  as  soon  as  lar(.'e 
enough  to  handle  they  must  then  be  pricked  out  into  pots  of  well- 
drained  soil,  composed  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  mould.  Uere  they 
soon  grow  large  enough  for  each  plant  to  occupy  a  small  tJOsized 
pot,  and  if  kept  at  not  less  than  00°  night  and  day,  allowing 
another  10'  for  sun  heat,  they  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and 
if  not  potted-on  for  a  time  they  will  show  their  miniature  combs, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  tell  their  shape,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Pick  the  best  of  them,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted,  and  they  may 
be  treated  in  two  ways.  Some  of  them  have  the  soil  washed  from 
their  roots,  the  plants  being  then  potted  in  5-inch  pots,  as  low  in 
the  pot  as  is  reasonable  for  the  well-doing  of  the  plants  ;  while 
others  may  be  shifted  as  they  are  into  G-inch  pots.  In  each  ease 
the  soil  may  be  coarser,  and  about  three  half-gallons  of  old  dried 
cow  dung,  or  in  the  absence  of  that  frame  manure  to  one  bushel 
of  soil  previously  mentioned,  and  fine  charcoal,  or  if  not  that  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  soot ;  of  course  the  soil  ought  to  be  mixed 
well  with  the  hand,  and  the  plants  potted  moderately  firm.  In 
the  frame  they  must  be  kept  plunged  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot 
and  the  plants  not  more  than  (J  inches  from  the  glass,  or  they 
quickly  run  up  in  height,  and  when  in  flower  their  appearance 
is  then  spoiled.  They  must  have  good  waterings  when  neces- 
sary (not  by  dribblets),  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
manure  waterings  must  be  given  twice  a-week.  Possibly  the 
roots  will  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  ;  then  is 
the  time  to  apply  a  surface-dressing  of  rich  soil.  As  to  tempe- 
rature, they  must  be  treated  very  similar  to  Melons — that  is, 
the  frames  must  bo  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  foliage 
and  frame  weU  sprinkled.  This  ought  to  be  frequently  done, 
as  the  plants  are  subject  to  red  spider.  Under  such  treatment 
the  combs  enlarge  very  quickly,  and  if  reversed  when  they  appear 
to  draw  too  much  one  way  they  become  upright  and  more 
regular  in  outline  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  When  the 
combs  are  full  grown  more  air  should  be  admitted,  so  as  to 
harden  them  off  before  they  go  to  the  conservatory.  They  last 
a  long  time  in  flower,  and  are  among  the  best  of  decorative 
plants.  I  ought  to  say  that  care  must  be  taken  that  no  water 
lodges  in  the  combs  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  liable  to  rot 
them,  especially  when  in  a  cool  place. 

"IThe  other  plants  mentioned  above  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  for  instance.  Ferns,  Coleuses,  Balsams,  Begonias,  &c., 
require  an  intermediate  heat,  such  as  the  season  affords  now  if 
the  frames  are  closed  early,  the  plants  being  sprinkled,  stopped, 
and  shifted-on  when  necessary. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  may  be  treated  in  a  cooler  place,  but 
potted-on  with  great  care,  as  they  soon  snffer  from  being  over- 
potted,  which  has  several  times  been  pointed  out  in  the  Journal; 
they  must,  however,  be  kept  nearly  close  to  the  glass,  and  in 
most  cases  partly  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  Primnlas  when 
fairly  growing  in  pots  by  themselves  like  plenty  of  air  front  and 
back,  so  as  to  have  a  current  circulating  well  among  the  plants. 
When  they  are  strong  this  may  be  allowed  both  by  night  and 
day,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cinerarias ;  in  fact,  when 
the  plants  become  well  established  they  do  well  on  an  ash 
bottom  under  a  shady  wall.  Here  they  do  not  mind  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  will  make  very  good  plants  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  when  they  may  be  taken  under  cover. — T.  Record. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

The  recent  showers  and  present  genial  weather  has  given  an 
impetus  to  all  crops,  including  weeds.  We  have  been  running 
the  Dutch  hoe  through  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  vege- 
tables. When  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  nearly  dry  after  rain  is 
a  good  time  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  It  was  necessary  first  to 
look  down  the  rows  of  Peas,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  similar  crops, 
and  to  puU  out  any  weeds  by  hand.  Many  persons  do  not  take 
this  troable,  and  some  will  cut  at  a  weed  between  the  plants 
with  a  hoe  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  the  weed  without 
also  destroying  the  plants,  and  so  making  a  blank  space  in  the 
row.  There  are  also  carek  88  hoers  in  another  way.  They  make 
too  long  strokes  with  the  hoe,  and  mies  many  weeds  by  burying 
them  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Whether  a  Dutch 
or  draw  hoe  is  used  (if  the  latter  the  swan-necked  sort  is  the 
best),  all  the  ground  should  be  hoed  over;  weeds  may  not  be 
seen  on  all  the  ground,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  good  work 
unless  it  is  all  done. 

We  grow  our  Tomatoes  in  pots,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
under  glass,  generally  against  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  where 
they  are  not  too  much  shaded.  The  Tomato  does  not  object  to 
a  Uttle  shade,  but  it  does  not  succeed  well  under  Vines  when 
they  are  closely  trained  on  the  trellis  overhead.  Those  who 
plant  the  Tomato  outside,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  should  lose 
no  time,  as  the  usual  fault  with  it  is  that  the  frnit,  in  the  more 
northern  districts  at  least,  does  not  ripen  sufficiently  early  to  be 
of  good  quality,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  remaining  green 
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when  the  autumn  frosts  come.  The  plants  are  sometimes  left 
too  long  in  the  seed  pot,  and  do  not  receive  enough  pot  room 
after  being  potted-off,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  ihey  are  not 
gradually  inured  to  exposure  in  the  open  air.  Such  treatment 
of  an  exotic  plant  brings  insect  pests  and  predisposes  to  disease, 
causing  another  great  evil — late  fruiting.  Even  in  cold  districts 
a  well-grown  plant  that  haa  been  polted-on  into  a  7-inch  pot, 
and  is  well  established  about  the  Ist  of  Jane,  may  be  planted 
out  without  much  fear  of  injury,  and  will  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  in 
good  time  to  ripen.  The  best  position  for  the  plants  is  against 
a  wall  facing  south  or  west.  The  plants  also  delight  in  rich 
open  soil. 

We  have  made  a  sowing  of  Peas,  both  late  and  early  varie- 
ties. For  the  latest  sowing  William  I.  and  Alpha  are  very 
desirable  sorts.  The  only  chance  to  obtain  good  salads  after 
this  time  is  to  plant  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  a  cool  position  where  the 
sun  can  act  on  the  plants  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  only; 
this  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  or  putting  out  the  plants  behind 
a  north  wall.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  Leeks.  This 
vegetable  is  more  esteemed  north  of  the  Tweed  than  it  is  in  the 
south.  Every  cottager's  garden  in  Scotland  contains  a  quarter 
of  Leeks,  and  in  many  districts  there  is  considerable  emulation 
as  to  who  can  produce  the  best  examples.  The  Leek  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  will  not  do  well  unless  the  ground  is  very  rich. 
Those  cottigers  who  keep  a  pig  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not,  as  the  best  of  the  manure  is  usually  reserved  for 
the  Leeks.  Leeks  are  planted  in  deep  drills,  and  are  earthed-up 
as  they  grow. 

riNES. 

The  Queens  started  in  January  are  very  slow  in  ripening  this 
year,  not  one  of  them  shows  signs  of  colouring  as  yet.  A  high 
night  temperature  has  been  kept  np,  but  this  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  sunshine,  and  it  is  certain  that  hurrying 
Pines  on  to  the  ripening  stage  by  a  high  ni^ht  temperature  in  dull 
cold  weather  is  the  cause  of  overgrown  crowns  and  badly-swelled 
pips.  Nor  should  the  plants  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roots  be  removed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  unless  under  very  urgent  circumstances,  when  one  or  two 
plants  may  be  tried.  At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
pipes  very  hot  to  keep  np  the  night  temperature  to  70' ;  and 
this  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  High  night  temperatures  are 
never  beneficial,  often  injurious,  and  always  augment  the  coal 
bill.  The  last  of  the  imported  fruit  are  now  in  the  market,  and 
those  who  have  plenty  of  good  fruit  ripening  now  will  find  it 
rnore  valuable  than  it  is  at  any  other  season.  It  is  now  a  good 
time  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
supply.  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  At  whatever  feison 
it  is  intended  to  start  the  plants  they  should  previously  have 
had  a  rest.  Pines  may  as  well  be  rested  in  June  as  at  any  other 
season.  When  at  rest  a  low  night  temperature  is  required, 
moderate  watering  at  the  roots,  and  a  dryish  atmosphere  in  the 
house ;  the  bottom  heat  should  not  exceed  80°.  When  the 
plants  are  started  increase  the  bottom  heat  to  90%  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  from  60°  to  70° ;  water  the  Pines  with  tepid 
water,  say  90°,  and  let  the  moisture  be  much  increased  in  the 
atmosphere.  Suckers  potted  now  in  6-inch  pots  will,  under 
circumstances  already  recommended,  grow  away  freely  and 
make  good  fruiting  plants  before  the  winter  seta  in,  to  be  ready 
for  starting  late  in  the  spring  for  fruiting  in  the  early  autumn 
months. 

PEACH   HOnSES. 

It  has  been  nphiU  work  forcing  Peaches  this  year,  and  gentle- 
men ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  if  their  gardeners  cannot  place 
fruit  upon  their  tables  quite  as  highly  coloured  or  of  such  good 
flavour  as  usual.  Where  fruit  is  ripening  the  leaves  ought  to  be 
laid  aside,  or  cut  off  if  they  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun.  If  a 
leaf  lays  over  the  fruit  and  is  not  removoil  it  will  leave  a  mark 
on  the  fruit.  If  the  fruit  i.s  just  swelling  after  the  stoning 
period  the  house  may  be  closed  at  4  p  m  ,  and  the  trees  well 
syringed  with  tepid  water.  It  the  weather  should  be  very  hot 
it  would  be  better  not  to  close  the  honse  quite  so  early ;  and 
much  also  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  house,  whether  it 
is  span-roofed  or  lean-to.  The  temperature  from  sun  heat 
ought  not  to  exceed  90°,  and  the  lowest  minimum  may  be  65°, 
and  this  may  be  attained  now  with  but  little  help  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  temperature  would  not  fall  below  70°  at  10  p.m. 
from  sun  heat  alone,  and  the  sun  is  again  acting  upon  tbe  glass 
before  5  a.m.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  high 
temperatures,  but  if  the  fruit  is  required  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  the  trees  will  bear  forcing  as  above  at  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling.  If  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  the  earliest 
house  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly  syrioged  to  cleanse  the 
leaves  from  red  spider,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
borders  a  good  watering.  See  that  all  the  young  wood  is  tied 
into  its  place;  and  we  again  say.  Do  not  tie  in  more  shoots  than 
Will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  fruit-bearing  next  year.  All 
groB3  growths  must  be  removed. 

_  GBEENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATOBY. 

O  wing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  there  ia  plenty  of 


work  here  at  this  time.  Climbing  plants  must  be  attended  to 
before  the  growths  run  into  each  other  and  twist  round  the 
trellis  to  which  they  are  trained.  This  should  not  be  allowed 
in  any  class  of  plants.  All  tho  shoots  must  be  trained  so  that 
the  plants  can  be  speedily  undone  from  the  trellis  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so.  Amongst  sofiwooded  plants  Cinerarias  are  now  over, 
and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  Calceolaria  have  also  to  give 
place  to  the  stage  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias.  Many  hard- 
wooded  plants  are  also  in  full  beauty  ;  others  coming  on  to  suc- 
ceed them  mnst  be  trained  into  the  proper  shape  before  tho 
flowers  open.  Others  asaiu  may  require  re-potting.  If  possible 
it  ia  best  to  repot  in  dull  weather ;  a  rainy  day  is  a  suitable  time 
to  see  to  this.  Where  many  plants  are  grown  of  course  there 
are  men  to  attend  to  them  who  are  always  under  glass  and  will 
pot  the  plants  when  it  is  most  convenient,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  done  in  the  teeth  of  a  drying  east  wind.  Those  who  are 
pushed  with  out-of-doors  work  will  lake  the  chance  of  a  wet 
day  for  potting,  and  it  is  certainly  best  for  the  plants,  as  they  do 
not  dry  up  and  suffer  from  the  roots  being  injured.  We  have 
been  potting  Heaths  and  other  New  Holland  plants  that  seemed 
to  require  it.  It  is  a  saving  of  labour  to  have  a  set  t"me  for 
potting,  when  all  the  plants  of  a  certain  class  are  done  at  one 
time ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  the  plants,  and  no  one  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  his  plants  would  pot  them  until  they  are 
well  established  in  the  pots.  Small  plants  may  require  repotting 
twice  in  a  season,  others  that  are  large  only  once,  and  large 
specimens  may  remain  two  years  or  more  in  the  same  pot  and 
not  be  repotted.  When  it  is  not  inteuded  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  pots,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  repot  the  plants,  they  may 
be  turned  out  and  a  slice  be  cut  from  the  ball  all  round,  say  from 
1  to  2  iuches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants ;  another  good 
slice  may  be  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball.  This  will  allow 
the  plant  to  go  into  a  similar-sized  pot,  but  the  old  one  must 
not  be  used  again  until  it  is  washed  clean. 

Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  that  are 
being  grown  to  flower  next  year  must  not  suffer  from  want  of 
pot  room,  but  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to 
mat  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  If  the  above-named  plants  are 
grown  in  a  house  exposed  to  the  sun  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shade  the  plants  for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  period  of 
the  day. 

Cuttings  of  stage  or  fancy  Pelargoniums  put  in  now  make 
very  good  flowering  plants  for  next  year.  A  single  cutting 
should  be  put  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot,  and  when  well  rooted 
the  plants  may  be  repotted  without  any  check  to  their  growth. 
— J.  Douglas. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

J.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
■ — Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Florists'  Flawera, 
Bases,  Vines,  tic. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Secbetabies  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
South  Essex  (Levton?).    June  13th.    Ur.  G.    E.    Coi,    Wilmot    RoaJ, 

Leyton,  Sec. 
SwAFFHAM.    June  14th  and  15th.    Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ipswich. — June  15th,  July  6tb,  and  September  l7th.      Sec.,  Mr.   W.   B. 

Jeffries,  Henley  Road,  Ipswich. 
Edinboroh  iSouttieh  Pdnsy  Society's  Show).    June  IGth.    Mr.  N. M.  Welah, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Crystal  Palace  (Roses).    June  16th  and  17th. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  3,  Portland  Tenaoe,  See. 
Maidstone  (Bosesi.     June  2l3t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Boolcatow,   Maid- 
stone, Sec. 
Fabeh  AM  AND  South  Hampshire.    June  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Spalding.    June  2lHt  and  22iid.     Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Roses).     June  23rd.     Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reigate  (Roses).    June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Bueton-upon-Trent.     June  28th.     Mr.  1'.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec. 
Colchester.  .  June  28th  and  ll9th.    Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sec. 
Leeds.    June  28th,  zUh,  and  30th.     Mr.  Jamea  Birbbeclr,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
West  of  England  (Hereford).    Roses.    June  2Uth.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 

Credeubiil,  See. 
FaoME  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  R.  BaiJy,  Hon.  Sec. 
WisBEACH  (Roses).    June  29th.    Mr.  C.  Parker.  Hon.  Sec. 
ToEBAY.    June  29th  and  SUtk.     Mr.  W.  i'ane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddon  Tor, 

HoQ.  Sec. 
O.-iFoRD  (Roses).    June  30th.    Mr.  C.  R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham  (Roses).    July  1st.    Rev.  A.  Cheales  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Marsden.    July  1st.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondsou,  Hon.  Sec. 
Southport.    July  5th.    Mr.  A.  Campbell.  Sec. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticdltuual  Society.  July  6th  and  September  18th. 
OUNDLE.    July  5th.     Mr.  AKred  King.  Sec. 
Westminster  Aquarium.    JqIj  5th  and  Gth. 
Newark  (Roses).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Alexandra  Palace.    Rises,  July  7th  and  8th. 
Wellingborough.    July  7lh  and  8tb.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ealino,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  B.  Pean, 

EahoR,  Sec. 
Enfield.    July  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bote,  Bloomfleld  Nursery,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Roses).    July  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  J.  MitoheU,  Sec. 
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WniBLEDON.  July  12th  and  13fch.  Mr.  P.  Appleby.  5,  Linden  Cnf.tageB,  Hon.  Soo. 
HiOHOATE.     July  13th.     Mr.  W.  M  Biirck,  6,  North  Road,  Uighgate.  Sec. 
Clifton,  Bristol  (Robcs  aud  Strawbei-rics).    July  13tb.     Mr.  J.  T.  Jaokson, 

See. 
Leek  (Rosea).    July  18th.    Mr.  S.  Cartwrigbt,  Sheep  Market,  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire, Hod.  Sec. 
Kilmarnock.    Rosas,  Jn!y  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 
14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Seo. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^*  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *'  The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  nnopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  oar  correspondents,  aa  doing  so  eubjeots  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
PELARaoNiust    Culture  (F.  G.).  — Bay  our  "Window  Gardening,"  by 

R.  Fish.    You  can  have  it  by  post  if  you  enclose  the  ten  postage  stamps  with 

yonr  address. 

Labottr  Power  (L.  D.). — Under  ordinary  eircnmstinces  to  keep  snch  a 
garden  as  you  describe  in  good  order  it  would  require  a  head  gardener,  a  fore- 
man, ten  men,  and  two  or  three  boyn.  Many  oircumstances  might  arise,  or 
may  actually  exist  now,  that  would  render  more  asHiBtants  neceHsary — such 
as  in  the  flower  department  having  to  meet  excesBive  demands  for  plants  or 
cut  flowers,  elaborate  dinner-table  decorations,  aud  similar  "  extras;"  in  the 
vegetable  department  a  poor  uukiudly  soil  reqairiuj;  much  extra  culture, 
diiiiculties  in  obtaining  manure,  or  two  gardens  lying  far  apart;  in  the 
pleasure  gronnda  and  drives  very  high  keeping,  especially  in  spring  and 
autumn;  and  in  all  an  indifferent  wa'er  supply,  difiQcuIt  of  access,  and  with- 
out proper  facilities  for  its  distribation.  These  and  a  host  of  similar  local 
matters,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  of  much  importance  in  the  aggregate, 
ought  always  to  be  well  considered.  Ignorance  of  such  in  your  case  prevents 
our  speaking  more  definitely  now. 

Strawberries  Decaiino  (L.  R.  L.,  jun.).— Defective  root-action  is  pro- 
bably the  cause.  Less  watering  and  weak  liquid  manure  once  a-week  would 
prevent  the  berries  decaying  probably. 

Peach  Leaves  Blistered  (TV.  rhipps).—ThQ  easterly  winds  and  frosty 
nights  have  blistered  and  blotobed  the  leaves.  Protection  would  have  pre- 
Tented  the  injury.    We  have  not  received  the  Grapes. 

Vine  Leates  Decayed  (3fr«.  C.  FT.).— The  leafstalks  are  shanked— that 
is,  decayed,  intimating  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  sap  to  sustain 
the  growth.  Water  with  tepid  water  liberally,  and  once  a-week  with  weak 
liquid  mannre. 

Tomato  Failure  (Idem). — The  osual  cause  is  the  soil  being  too  rich  and 
kept  too  wet.    Try  a  poorer  soil  and  less  moisture. 

Manures  (H.  C). — Guano  and  some  of  the  artificial  manures,  such  as  are 
BuppUed  by  the  London  Manure  Company,  will  eufQce  for  your  garden 
crops  without  stable  manure. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  (Louth). — We  are  informed  by  one  of  our  con- 
tributors to  whom  we  sent  yonr  letter,  that  though  he  has  had  thirty  years' 
experience  as  a  gardener  his  plants  have  never  been  attacked  by  disease.  He 
is  particular  only  in  nsing  soil  of  a  moiium-textnred  loamy  character,  taken 
off  with  its  turf  about  3  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  a  ridge  for  not  less  than 
three  months,  employing  it  after  that  time  up  to  three  and  four  years  old, 
chopping-up  rather  finely  before  nse.  Heed  is  never  paved,  but  is  had  aonually 
from  the  seedsman  in  the  usual  way.  He  states  that  your  plants  are  affected 
by  gangreae,  caused  by  eitravasated  pap,  a  result  of  the  plauts  being  grows 
in  too  rich  soil,  the  atmosphere  being  close,  moist,  and  cold.  A  brisker 
heat  and  freer  air- giving  ought  to  rid  you  of  the  latter  evil.  It  is  also  likely 
that  the  disease  proper  is  a  consequence  of  eztravasated  sap  closing  the 
plants'  tissues,  the  roots  often  being  in  a  healthy  state  when  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  dried  up.  We  should  be  obliged  by  information  on  this. [perplexing 
subject. 

Cesspool  Manure  {E.  C.  0.).— Grease  is  a  manure,  and  as  applicable  as 
soap.  The  cesspool's  contents  may  be  applied  moderately  to  your  Rose 
trees  now  whether  on  their  roots  or  on  Briar  stocks,  and  to  the  Cabbages 
abundantly,  also  to  Strawberries  in  the  autumn,  but  diluted. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  for  Ferns  (West  Bromwicki. — If  your  specimens  are 
healthy  we  should  be  loth  to  change  their  soil.  Cncoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is 
good  for  mixing  with  loam  and  peat  for  Ferns,  but  it  cannot  be  held  to  soper- 
Bede  peat.  It  would  be  easy  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  the  fibre,  and 
thus  enable  your  gardener  to  give  you  proof  of  its  tfficacy  by  applying  it  to 
a  few  plants.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  in  a  garden  for  propagating  and 
plunging  purposes. 

Strawberries  (B.).— Keens'  SeedUne-,  British  Queen,  Sir  Harry,  and  Dr. 
Hogg  ought  to  succeed  in  your  Devonshire  rich  loam. 

SEED3  ( A.  B.  G.}.— Under  the  title  "  Indian  Seeds  "  (St.  Vincent),  on  p.  437, 
we  gave  an  answer. 

Rose  Exhibitions.— i  Committeeman  asks  that  the  writer  of  the  practical 
article  in  our  last  Juamal  signed  "  H.  C."  will  state  what  number  of  boxes 
and  length  of  table  it  would  require  to  exhibit  the  seventy-two  threes  in  on 
the  plan  he  proposes. 

Summer  Pruninq  (F.  J.).— Yes,  the  shoot  which  yon  sent  is  a  "pretty 
stout "  one,  in  perfect  condition  for  pruning. 

Salt  Brine  (J.  5.).^ThiH  impregnated  with  the  blood,  &c.,  of  herrings  is 
Bgocdmamre.  Mised  with  five  times  its  measure  of  water  it  may  be  ap- 
plied ber.weei  the  rows  of  any  of  the  Cabbage  tritDe,  and  to  Rhubarb,  Beet- 
root, and  Articibokes. 

WiNTEK-FLOWERiNa  ANNUALS  FOR  A  GREENHOUSE  (J.  F.  C.)  —Not  many 
BO-called  annuals  are  to  be  depended  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  Peruvian 
Tropffii)lumB,  of  which  we  have  now  so  many  charming  varieties,  are  really 
excellent;  if  sown  during  the  present  month  they  form  good  plants  by 
autumn,  and  yield  abundant  flowers  throughout  winter.  Sow  the  seed  either 
in  pans  or  an  open  border,  trauRplanting  the  seedlings  into  puts,  growing 
them  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  pl'iuying  the  pots  in  an  open 
afhbed  when  the  plants  gain  size,  ^c■mophila  insiguis  also  flowers  well  in 
winter  if  sown  in  5-inch  pots  about  the  last  week  of  June.  Dwarf  Ten- week 
Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Portulaca  Thellusonii,  Balsams,  and  Celosiaa  are 


all  useful  for  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  and  all  may  be  treated 
in  a  Himilar  manner  to  the  Tropieoluras  except  the  Celosias,  which  should 
have  a  place  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  You  are  probably  already  aware  of  the 
grtat  value  of  Mignonette.  Cinerarias,  Primula  sineusi-,  and  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias for  conservatory  decoration  in  winter  and  Hprii){,'.  There  is  still 
time  for  a  la^o  butch  of  the  three  last,  and  Mignonette  may  bo  sown  in  suc- 
oesaion  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  August. 

Names  of  Fruits  (Charles  Eve).—lt  is  the  Winter  Greening,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  valuable  qualities  which  yon  have  diecovered  in  it. 

Names  of  Plants  (JJ.  G.).  — Dodecatheon  Meadia,  American  Cowslip. 
(i7.  W.  L.).— We  cannot  name  either  florists'  flowers,  nor  flowers  from  leaves 
only. 
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BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND   SOCIETY'S 

SHOW  OP  POULTRY  AT  HEEEFOKD. 

There  are  many  aclvantages  derived  from  the  peripatetic 
habita  of  agricultural  Bocietiee.  The  natives  of  many  places  see 
what  prize  beasts  and  poultry  are  and  should  be,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  enthusiastic  and  often  derided  fancier,  few 
breeders  for  mere  use  and  profit  would  ever  materially  improve 
any  stock,  either  four-footed  or  feathered.  Local  fanciers,  too, 
are  tempted  to  exhibit  "  this  once,"  and  perhaps,  if  successful, 
often  try  their  luck  again ;  and  not  the  least  boon  is  it  to  those 
who  attend  these  meetings  regularly  to  be  brought  from  time  to 
time  to  fresh  places  with  fresh  attractions.  In  winter  we  are 
well  content  to  gaze  year  after  year  down  the  same  long  alleys 
of  pens  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  bright  even  in  November,  or  to 
peer  into  the  same  dark  corners  at  Birmingham  ;  but  June  is  of 
all  others  a  month  in  which  we  can  enjoy  an  expedition,  and 
in  which  we  are  able  to  carry  away  special  recollections  of  a 
pleasure  associated  with  the  particular  meeting.  Assuredly  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  has  taken  ns  to  pleasant 
places,  to  none  more  delightful  than  the  old  town  of  Hereford. 
We  can  almost  forgive  the  Society  for  keeping  our  birds  unpro- 
fitably  in  their  pens  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  for  bring- 
ing us  with  them  by  a  series  of  ill-arranged  trains,  all  crowded, 
all  confused,  all  late,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  holiday,  when  it  leads  us  to  pass  a  Sunday  in  so  exquisite 
a  place,  with  its  cathedral  a  model  of  restoration  and  repara- 
tion, and  its  winding  Wye  and  deep  meadows  of  luxariant  rich- 
ness around.  Many,  however,  cannot  come  to  enjoy  these 
charms — certainly  the  birds  do  not,  and  we  must  comment 
seriously  as  we  have  done  before  upon  this  needlessly  tiresome 
arrangement.  For  six  days  and  nights  are  the  unfortunate 
birds  penned  up;  add  to  this  a  day,  or  often  two,  taken  up  with 
travelling  each  way,  and  probably  at  least  two  more  of  confine- 
ment before  the  start  to  accustom  them  to  the  pen  and  to  clean 
their  feathers,  and  we  have  ten  or  twelve  days  during  which 
for  this  one  Show  they  are  kept  off  their  runs  I  This  is  not  aU. 
Here  as  elsewhere  we  are  told,  and  properly  too,  that  one  of  the 
chief  tests  of  merit  is  "  beauty  of  plumage."  In  white  or  light- 
coloured  birds  this  necessarily  means  its  purity  and  cleanness  j 
but  when  birds  have  been  thirty-six  hours  or  perhaps  forty-eight 
in  a  pen  before  the  Jadge  sees  them,  how  can  he  possibly  tell 
which  came  clean  and  which  dirty— in  fact,  which  are  "  well 
shown  ?  "  We  have  before  ns  schedules  of  agricultural  shows 
at  which  the  poultry  are  only  shown  one  day,  the  rest  of  the 
exhibits  remaining  two.  Why  could  not  this  Foci  sty  follow  in 
a  modified  way  this  good  example  ?  It  has  been  rumoured  that 
the  poultry  might  be  given  up  at  these  meetings.  We  should 
much  regret  to  see  this  done,  and  trust  that  an  experiment  may 
first  be  made  of  a  shortened  time  of  exhibition.  We  believe 
the  entries  would  be  nearly  doubled. 

Hereford  is  of  course  e«/f<e.  The  Show  looks  much  as  it  has 
in  other  years  and  other  places,  and  covers  thirty  acres.  The 
poultry  judging  seemed  to  take  an  unusually  long  time.  At 
12.30  we  were  admitted  to  part  of  the  tent,  and  no  cards  wero 
up  before  1  p.m.  As  of  old,  first  on  the  list  comes  the  Spanish. 
Mr.  Jones  is  quite  to  the  fore.  The  cup  goes  to  one  of  his  four 
cocks  barely  a  year  old,  we  believe;  long,  smooth  in  face,  in 
blooming  cindition  and  with  faultless  carriage.  Why  his  other 
yearling  bird  ia  left  out  we  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  be  that 
the  Judge  objected  to  his  somewhat  abnormal  development  of 
face  towards  the  throat.  The  second-prize  bird  is  an  antique 
fellow  with  enormous  face.  The  first-prize  hens  are  as  good  as 
we  have  ever  seen,  in  excellent  condition  and  plumage.  One  of 
them  can  scarcely  be  beaten  in  a  single-hen  class.  The  second- 
prize  pair  are  remarkably  smooth  in  face,  and  we  cannot  say 
much  more  for  them.  On  the  whole,  for  the  time  of  year, 
Spanish  are  in  good  trim. 

Dorkings,  as  far  as  the  Dark-coloured  birds  go,  are  not  up  to 
last  year's  standard.  The  first  prize  cock  is  a  big  bird  but  blind 
with  one  eye.  Second  is  a  well-shaped  bird  and  good  in  feet. 
He  seemed  suffering  from  cold  in  the  ?yes.  We  admired 
Miss  Eadcljffe'fl  bird — a  thorough  Dorking  all  over.  In  hens 
a  rich-coloured  pair  are  first;  one  a  little  gouty,  but  both  large. 
Second  a  fair  pair  all  round.     Silver-Greys  are  not  many,  but 
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the  winner  superb  in  colonr  and  size.  Both  the  caps  went  to 
them,  which  we  have  never  before  known  to  happen.  The  cup 
cock  ia  a  well-known  winner,  with  immenBely  broad  sickles  and 
fide  tail  feathers.  The  cop  hens  are  far  ahf  al  in  size  of  any  of 
the  dark  birds.  One  of  them  is  a  little  gouty,  and  we  preferred 
their  owner's  highly  commended  pair.  In  'Whites  Mr.  Cress- 
well  again  sweeps  both  up;  his  first-prize  hens  are  the  best 
matched  pair  of  the  breed  we  have  ever  seen.  The  second  cock 
is  a  good  Cuckoo;  the  second  hens  square-built  massive  Whites. 
In  Cochins  the  cup  for  cocks  goes  to  a  'While  bird ;  that  for 
iens  to  Partridge.  In  Buffs  the  first  ccck  is  fine  in  size  and 
splendidly  feathered.  Second  a  bird  cf  a  singularly  pale  lemon 
hue.  'We  fancied  that  when  full  grown  his  flight  feathers  would 
be  "slipped."  In  hens  a  fair  pair,  light  in  colour  and  well 
feathered,  are  first.  We  preferred  the  second-prize  pair— tho- 
rough Cochins  all  over,  with  splendid  leg-feathering.  Both  the 
winning  Partridge  cocks  are  good ;  the  first  one  immensely 
broad  and  in  good  condition ;  the  second  in  good  trim  and  very 
rich  iu  colour.  The  cap  Partridge  hens  are  heavily  hocked  and 
grouse-like  in  colour.  Second  a  badly  matched  pair.  In  "WhiteB 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  bird  well  deserves  his  cup  and  first.  He  is  in 
splendid  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  Second  is  an  immense 
bird,  very  free  from  yellow,  bat  not  well  shown.  The  hens— a 
nicely-matched,  beautifully -white  pair  — are  first;  second  are 
bnt  fair ;  very  highly  commended  are  a  fine  pair.  'We  suppose 
a  twist  in  the  younger  hen's  comb  must  have  pulled  them 
down. 

Brahmas  do  not  seem  to  wear  well  through  the  summer. 
The  majority  cf  them  are  rough  and  in  poor  condition. _  Not 
BO  Mr.  Lingwood's  first  Dark  cock,  which  in  the  usual  trim  of 
his  owner's  stock  a  grand  bird,  now  rather  too  white  in  tail. 
Second  a  cock  not  in  very  good  form.  We  think  _  Messrs. 
Newnham  &  Manby's  highly  commended  bird  quite  his  equal. 
The  first  Dark  hens  are  a  sweetly  pencilled  pair  with  silver- 
grey  ground  colour.  Second  a  darker  pair,  crisp  also  in  their 
pencilling.  'We  like  Mr.  Long's  commended  pair.  The  Light 
cocks  are  as  a  class  very  ragged  and  out  of  condition. 
Mr.  Dean's  old  bird  is  first  again.  In  hens  a  lovely  pair  of 
pullets  take  the  cup  most  deservedly,  for  they  are  good  birds 
and  very  forward,  but  we  doubt  if  they  will  make  large  hens. 

Game  are  of  course  in  better  condition  than  most  breeds. 
First  in  Black  Bed  cocks  is  a  nice  bird  apparently  young.  'We 
almost  prefer  Mr.  Matthews's  older  second-prize  bird.  The 
Black  Eed  hens  are  in  poor  trim.  The  first-prize  one  has  a 
■white  earlobe;  the  second  we  liked  better.  The  winning 
Brown  Eed  cocks  are  both  very  stylish,  and  the  cup  deservedly 
goes  to  the  first.  The  hens  are  not  a  remarkable  class;  the 
first  is  well  ahead.  In  Duekwings  the  first  cock  is  a  smart  bird; 
rot  so  the  second,  which  is  apparentlj;  loose  in  wing.  The  first 
hen,  which  also  wins  the  cup,  is  a  capital  bird ;  the  second  poor 
in  carriage  and  large  in  comb. 

Hamhurghs.  —  The  Spangled  birds  are  as  a  rule  in  much 
better  condition  than  the  Pencilled.  The  first  and  second 
Golden-spangled  cocks  ran  a  near  race,  and  both  are  good. 
The  first  hens  are  well  ahead  in  mooning,  but  one  is  somewhat 
devoid  of  feathers  on  the  head.  The  cup  for  cocks  goes  to  the 
first  Silver-spangled,  which  is  not  so  long  in  sickles  and  has  not 
such  moons  at  the  ends  of  them  as  we  like  to  see.  Second  is  a 
very  pretty  bird.  In  hens  the  cup  pair  are  noble  birds,  and  both 
the  winning  pens  well  placed.  Only  four  Golden-pencilled  cocks 
appeared.  The  best  won,  but  the  second  bird  has  a  very  unna- 
tural comb.  The  winning  hens  were  well  barred  and  matched, 
the  rest  were  indifferent.  The  Silver-pencilled  classes  were,  as 
■QBual  in  the  south,  very  empty;  the  two  winning  cocks  were 
not  despicable. 

Polish  filled  two  fine  classes.  In  cocks  both  the  winners  were 
Silvers.  The  cup  bird  is  in  fine  condition  fur  the  summer,  and 
a  grand  fellow;  the  second  not  his  equal  in  bloom,  but  very  fine 
in  crest  and  unusually  distinct  in  lacing.  The  first  hens  were  a 
lovely  pair  of  Silvers,  we 'should  have  given  them  the  cup; 
second  'White-crested  Blacks  with  small  and  not  well  shaped 
crests. 

Houdans.  —  Cocks  are  all  ragged.  The  first-winner  large, 
stout,  and  healthy.    Both  the  winning  pairs  of  hens  good. 

Cnres, — The  cocks  are  far  better  than  their  Houdan  cousins. 
First  and  second  are  grand,  and  Mr.  Do  Faye's  highly  commended 
bird  is  well  shaped  and  short-legged.  The  first  hens  are  very 
fine  though  rough,  the  rest  only  moderate. 

The  Any  Variety  classes  are  large  and  good.  An  elegant 
Black  Hamburgh  is  first  in  cocks,  and  La  Fleche  in  excellent 
condition  second,  and  Lady  Dartmouth  shows  a  very  promising 
Black  C^  chin.  In  hens  the  cup  (for  which  the  class  competes 
with  Polish,  Houdan,  and  Creve  hens)  goes  to  a  pretty  little 
pair  of  Sultans,  why  we  cannot  imagine;  Black  Minorcas  with 
those  painfully  pendulous  and  fleshy  combs  are  second.  Two 
very  large  pairs  of  Black  Cochins,  though  scantily  feathered  on 
the  legd,  come  from  the  yards  of  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Mr. 
Serjeantson. 

In  Duclcs  the  cup  goes  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Aylesburys.  Mr. 
■Walker  wins  as  usual  iu  Rouens,  and  small  fancy  Ducks  take 


both  the  prizes  in  the  Variety  class.     Turkeys  are  few  and  not 
remarkable.    'White  Geese  take  first,  and  Tonlonse  second. 

Bantams. — Every  pen  of  Sebrights  which  appears  is  noticed. 
First  are  a  lovely  pair  with  pure  white  ground  and  delicately 
fine  lacing.  Second  are  Golden  ;  the  cock  is  too  large,  and  wo 
preferred  the  very-highly-commended  Silvers.  In  the  class  for 
Black  or  'White  the  latter  are  not  represented.  The  Bantam 
cup  goes  to  a  pair  cf  Blacks,  not  small,  bnt  faultless  in  colonr, 
lobes,  and  condition.  The  hen  in  the  second-prize  pen  had 
been  much  pecked  on  the  head.  'We  preferred  other  pairs  in 
the  class.  Game  Bantams  are  few,  and,  beyond  the  winners, 
poor.  First  Duekwings,  second  Black  Reds.  A  Black  Eed  is 
first  and  a  big  Sebright  second  in  the  class  for  single  cocks. 

Pigeons. — One  hundred  and  three  pens  were  entered,  and  the 
show  is  a  fair  one,  though,  of  course,  no  rival  for  the  great 
autumn  and  winter  exhibition.  In  Carrier  cocks  the  first  Black 
is  well  ahead.  'We  almost  preferred  Mr.  Fulton's  Dun  to  the 
winning  bird  of  that  colonr.  Both  the  winning  hens  are  fine 
Blacks.  Mr.  'Walker  seems  not  satisfied  with  his  poultry 
honours,  but  must  try  Carriers  too  !  Pouters— Mr.  Fulton's  cup 
Pouter  cock  is  an  excellent  Blue ;  his  Black  cock  is  disqualified. 
Stcond  is  a  nice  White  bird.  In  hens  Mr.  Fulton  takes  both 
prizes  with  a  Blue  and  Yellow  respectively.  In  Eunts  two  pairs 
alone  appear.  First  are  Silver,  second  Blues.  Dragoons  are  a 
nice  class;  Yellows  and  Eeda  win.  Fantails  are  particularly 
good ;  Mr.  Serjeantson's  first  pair  are  magnificent  in  form  of 
tail,  inclined  to  be  large.  His  second  pair  are  small ;  one  ol 
them  shows  as  near  a  circle  as  pospible  in  tail.  The  winning 
Trumpeters  are,  of  course,  Russian ;  first  Mottled,  second  Black. 
Both  the  first  and  second  Barbs  are  Blacks  ;  we  rather  preferred 
the  second,  but  the  first  are  small  and  very  neat  in  head.  Arch- 
angels are  a  larger  class  than  usual ;  first  a  pair  of  the  darker 
shade,  second  a  very  purplish  pair,  bright  all  over  the  back. 
The  cup  for  the  beat  pair  in  the  Show  (exclusive  of  Pouters  and 
Carriers)  goes  to  a  pair  of  peak-headed  Eed  Turbits,  small,  well- 
filled,  and  rich  in  colour ;  second  are  a  Yellow  pair  good  in 
colour  and  head  properties.  Almonds  carry  off  both  Tumbler 
prizes.  In  Owls  "White  Africans  are  first,  and  White  with  black 
tails  second.  In  Jacobins  a  Yellow  pair  are  first ;  the  hen  long 
in  beak.  We  should  have  put  Mr.  Fulton's  Eeds  in  their  place, 
they  are  very  close  in  hood.  'Variety  class— First  Blue  FrUlbacks, 
second  Silver  Antwerps. 

Mr.  Hewitt  judged  the  poultry,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  the  Pigeons. 
Our  comments  have  necessarily  been  somewhat  hurried  from 
the  late  hour  till  which  we  were  excluded  from  the  poultry  tent. 
Surely  with  such  a  staff  as  this  Society  must  have  they  might 
begin  to  put  up  the  prize  cards  before  one  o'clock,  or  at  least 
they  might  set  up  a  board  like  a  cricket  telegraph,  as  is  done 
during  the  judging  of  horses  here,  with  the  awards  of  each 
class  as  they  are  given  out. 

POULTRY.— SPANIBH.—Cocfc  —1,  Cup,  2,  and  vhc,  E.  Jones.  liens,— 1,  E. 
Jones.  2,  G.  Thomaa.  vhc,  G.  Chilleott  DnRKlsas.—Coloured  — Cocfc.— 1, 
J.  Copple.  2,  J.  Walker,  vhc,  T.  Bnrnell.  Heju.—l,  J.  Walker.  2,  J.  Gee. 
vhc,  J.  Copple.  Sj^'cr-Grcy.— Cocfc.— X.  Cup.  and2,  O.  Creaawell.  Hens— 1,0, 
Cresawell.  2,  J.  Walker.  Blue  or  White.-Cock,-l,  O.  Crcaswell.  2,  T.  Bnr- 
nell. Heiis,—1  and  2,  O.  Cresawell.  Cochins.— Cinnamon  and  Buff,— Cock,— I, 
C.  Taylor  2,  A.  Swindell,  vhc,  C.  Bloodworth.  Benn.—\,  Miss  B.  Fadclyffe. 
2,  H.  Tomlinaon.  vhc,  Capt.  T.  Robin.  Broicn  and  Partridge-feathered.— 
Cock  —1,  E.  Tudman.  2,  H.  Tomlinson.  vhc.  T.  Anns.  Hens  —1  and  Cnp,  H. 
Tomlinaon.  2,  Miss  B.  Radclyffe.  i-/ir.  Miss  Mortimer.  White.— Cock,— 1  and 
Cup,  H.  Tom'inson.  2.  H.  Beldon.  Hens  —1,  R.  Boissier.  2,  J.  Fowler,  vhe. 
Rev.  R.  Woodgatc.  Brahmas.— I>arfc.—C'ocfc —1  and  Cup,  H.  Lingwood.  2  and 
S,  T.  Ansdell.  vhc,  T.  Anadell.  H.  Whiteley.  Hejis.—  l.H,  Linpwood.  2,  T. 
Anadel).  v/i(T.  T  Ansdell.  Light.— Cock.— l&ndvhc.T.Vean.  2.  H.  Lingwood. 
Eens  —1  and  Cup.  T.  Dean.  2,  F.  Horsfall.  vhc,  Countess  of  Dartmouth. 
aittE.—Blark-breaxled  Redj  -Cock.—l,  W.  Stagg.  2,  S.  Matthew,  vhc,  W. 
Jones.  Ben  —1.  D.  Thomas.  2,  Rev.  F.  Dutt-m.  vhc.  Major  Newdigate. 
Brounbreasted  Reds.— Cock.— I  and  Cup,  S    Matthew.    2.  H.  Martin.    Hen.— 

1,  S  Matthew.  2.  H  Browne,  vhc,  W.  Phillips.  Duckieing  and  other  Qreys, 
Blues,  Blacks,  and  Whites.— Cock —LW.  Phillips.  2,  Meaars.  Maveley.  Hen. 
—1,  Cup,  and  vhc.  D.  Thomas.  2,  J.  Maaon.  BjL^BvaoRa.—Goldenspmigled. — 
Cock  —1,  H.  Picklea.  2,  H.  Beldon.  vhc.  W.  Hyde.  Hens.—I,  W.  Driver.  2, 
H.  Beldon.  v'tc,  .Vlisa  M.  Woodhouae.  Silver-spangled.-Cock.— I  and  Cnp,  H. 
Picklea.  2,11.  Beldon.  v/ic,  S.  Harris.  Hens —1  and  Cap.  Miaa  E.  Browne.  2, 
H.  Picklea.  rlic.J.Gee.  Goldeii'pencill€d,—  Cock.—l,ii.Fickles.  2,  G.  Pack- 
ham  Hens  —1.  W.  Driver.  2,  H  Beldon.  Silver-pencilled.— Cock.— 1,  H. 
Beldon.    2,  H.  Pickles.    Hi;n«.—1.  H.  Beldon     2,  H.  Picklea.    Polish.- Cocfc.— 

1  and  Cnp,  H  Beldon.  2,  Countess  of  Dartmouth.  i-/ic,  T.  Lecher.  Hcns.—l, 
H.  Beldou.  2,  T.  Lecher,  r/ic.  Conntesa  of  Dartmouth.  Houdans.— CocA-.— J, 
J  Scott.  2,  ^.  Thomas,  vhc,  Mrs.  Valence.  Hens,—1,  S.  Thomas.  2,  Mrs. 
Valence.  Crevf.-Ccedhs.- Cock.- 1,  P.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2,  W.  Cutlaok.  Hens.—l, 
W  Cutlack.  2, Hon. C.Parker,  vhe, H. Feast.  Any  other  Distin-ct  Variett. 
— CocJv-.-l  and  vhe.  Rev.  W.  Serjeanteon.  2.  Rev.  N.  Ridley.  Hens.—l  and 
Cup,  A.  Bigg.  2,  T.  Jones  vhc.  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  J.  Pearce,  Rev.  W. 
Serjeantson.  Bantams.— GoM  and  .silver  Sebrights.— I,  G.  HoUoway.  2  and 
vhc  J  Lloyd.  Black  or  H'hi(f.— Cup  and  1,  J.  Lewia.  2,  J.  Walker.  vhc,T. 
Phelps.    Game,-1,  O.  Hall.    2,  E.  Phillips.     Any  colonr.—Cock,—i,  G.  Hall. 

2,  W.  Morris.  ,..  „  i     , 
DUCKS.— White  Aylesdubv.— Cup  and  1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  J.  Walker,  vhc,  J. 

Hedges.  Rourss.— I,  J.  Walker.  2,  W.  Evans,  vhc,  J.  Gee.  Ant  othes 
Vawiety  —1.  J.  Walker.    2,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson.    vhc,  H.  Yardley. 

TUUKF.YS.-t'ocfc.— 1,  Rev.  N.  Ridley.  2,  J.  Bosley.  flf  n.— 1,  Rev.  N.  Eidley. 
2,  J.  Walker. 

GEESE.— I,  J.  K.  Fowler.    2,  J.  Walker. 

PIGEONS.— CAhRiF  RS.—Cocfc.—l,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J.  James.   Hen.-l,  R.  Fulton. 

2  J.  Walker.  PorTEpa.- Cocfc.— 1  and  Cup,  R  Fulton.  2.  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson. 
Hen.-l  and  2.  R.  Fulton.  Rdnts.-I  and  2,  H.  Yardloy.  Draooons.— I,  B. 
hulton.  2,  Hon.  W.  Sugden.  Fantails.— I  and  2.  Hev.  W.  Serjeantson. 
Trumpeters.- I  and  2,  R.  Fulton.  Barbs.— 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  H.  Yardley. 
Archangels.-I,  H.  Wehh.  2, 0.  Cresswell.  Tdrbits.- 1  and  Cup,  G.  Prentice. 
2  R.  Fulton.  Tumblers.- 1  and  2,  R.  Fulton.  Nuns.— 1,  Miss  A.  Brooke.  2, 
Withheld.  Owls.— 1,  R.  Falton.  2,  G.  Gregory.  Jacobins.- 1,  T.  Homes.  2, 
R.  Fulton.    Any  othee  Distinct  Yabibty.— 1,  H.  Webb.   2,  W.  Dunman. 
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AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 

BY   .T.    K.   FOWLTSB. 

The  White  Aylesbury  Dock  stands  pro-eminent ;  their  repu- 
tation is  universal;  they  are  well  adapted  to  almost  every 
climate  and  soil;  indeed,  they  are  like  the  shorthorns  amongst 
cattle,  thriving  anywhere  and  everywhere,  from  our  warm 
southern  coasts  to  the  bleak  mountain  districts  of  the  High- 
lands, in  the  burning  tropical  sun  of  Australia,  and  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  Canadian  "  fall."  As  their  name  denotes,  their  chief 
centre  is  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  they  appear  to  have  been  an  established  breed 
for  more  than  a  century  past.  For  the  farmyard  let  us  strongly 
resommcnd  them,  as  for  that  purpose  they  excel  in  every 
requisite.  In  the  first  place  they  reach  maturity  sooner  than 
any  other  Ducks;  they  are  as  hardy  as  Sparrows,  attain  to  a 
very  great  size,  and  are  remarkably  prolific.  The  London 
markets  are  supplied  with  enormous  quantities  of  them  ;  in  fact, 
though  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  strangers  almost  incredible, 
oftentimes  in  the  spring  in  one  night  a  tun  weight  of  ducklings 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  are  taken  from  Aylesbury  and  the 
villages  round  about  by  rail  to  the  metropolis.  During  the  first 
week  in  January  this  year  the  trade  commenced  again  (it  is,  by 
the  way,  unusually  early),  and  I  know  of  one  "  ducker  "  who  then 
Bent  up  his  first  batch  of  them,  which  at  eight  weeks  old  re- 
turned 12s.  a  couple.  They  are  generally  not  killed  till  between 
seven  and  eight  weeks  old,  when  good  birds  will  be  about  -1  lbs. 
weight  each.  Prices  vary  considerably  during  the  season,  from 
lis.  to  a  guinea  a  couple  being  obtainable ;  the  latter  price  they 
BometimeB  reach  towards  the  middle  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  May,  then  they  decline  gradually  in  value  till  July,  after 
which  there  is  but  little  demand.  It  has  been  computed  that 
npwards  of  £30,000  per  annum  is  paid  into  the  town  and  ncigh- 
bourlaood  for  this  early  delicacy.  The  "  duckers,"  as  the 
breeders  of  them  are  called,  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior 
class  of  labourers — men  who  by  their  industry  have  saved  np 
money  enough  to  secure  an  independence  from  downright  hard 
work,  and  who  do  not  grndge  giving  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  young  broods,  so  long  as  the  supply  is  in  demand. 
But  before  I  go  further  it  will  be  well  to  deacribe  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  system  by  which  this  curious  trade  is  carried  on. 
In  and  about  the  town  of  Aylesbury  very  many  of  the  cottagers 
maintain,  each  of  them,  their  set  of  Ducks— about  four  Ducks  to 
a  drake.  These  they  keep  in  any  outbuilding  attached  to  their 
dwelling,  and  failing  such  a  place  in  the  cottage  itself.  From 
them  the  "  duckers  "  collect  the  eggs,  and  generally  bargain  with 
the  owners  for  their  whole  supply  at  a  given  rate  for  the  season. 
They  begin  their  collection  in  October,  and  the  contract  is  often 
made  for  the  whole  produce  up  till  June,  a  fair  price  being  3.?.  Gd. 
a  sitting  of  twelve  eggs  throughout  that  time.  During  the  last  and 
present  month  I  know  that  as  much  as  12s.  per  dozen  have  been 
constantly  offered.  The  purchaser  has  to  stand  the  chance  of 
their  proving  fertile.  The  breeding  stock  of  a  "ducker"  who 
does  an  average  trade  consists  of  six  drakes  and  twenty  Ducks  ; 
these  all  run  together,  and  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  looked  upon 
almost  as  common  property.  It  is  a  strange  and  pretty  sight  to 
Bee  some  hundreds  of  these  snow-white  beauties  on  the  river 
Thames,  which  winds  round  and  through  a  part  of  the  old  town, 
all  with  a  large  patch  of  red,  green,  black,  or  blue  paint  on  head, 
neck,  or  wings,  the  distinctive  marks  of  ownership.  They  are 
separated  at  night,  driven  up  to  their  respective  homes,  well  fed, 
and  warmly  housed.  The  eggs  which  were  laid  during  the  night 
time  are  set  as  soon  as  possible  under  large  and  attentive  hens, 
for  which  purpose  good  Dorkings  and  Cochins  are  considered 
best.  The  Ducks  themselves  are  never  allowed  to  sit,  though 
they  may  desire  to  do  so ;  the  result  of  this  practice  is  almost 
certain  to  prove  a  failure.  Thirteen  eggs  comprise  a  sitting,  and 
these  are  easily  covered  by  a  large  hen.  Whilst  speaking  of  the 
eggs,  it  will  be  well  to  dispel  a  stupid  fallacy  to  which  many 
give  credence — viz.,  that  drakes  hatched  under  hens  are  objec- 
tionable, through  having  a  partiality  to  fowls  when  grown  up, 
and  thereby  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
eggs  are  either  a  clear  or  creamy  white,  or  a  very  pale  eau-de- 
7nl  green.  This  diversity  seems  to  be  a  mere  freak  of  Nature, 
and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  old  woman's  story  that  the  colour 
varies  with  the  sex  of  the  duckling  in  embryo.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  nor  does  this  variation  of  colour  point  to  any  impurity  of 
the  breed,  for  I  have  known  my  best  Ducks  lay  both  green  and 
white  eggs,  and  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  week. 

To  return  to  the  process  of  rearing :  the  hens  are  set  either 
in  fish-pads,  small  hampers,  or,  in  what  I  have  found  most 
serviceable,  the  round  boxes  in  which  cheeses  are  packed.  In 
the  bottom  of  these  is  placed  some  lime  or  wood  ashes,  and 
then  a  nest  of  hay  or  soft  straw;  there  the  hens  must  be  kept 
43  quiet  as  possible.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  rats  or  other  vermin,  by  which  the  hen 
mother  may  be  disturbed,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  whole 
Bitting  destroyed  thereby.  The  period  of  incubation  is  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  daring  the  last  week  of  that  time  care  must  be 
taken  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  daily  with  lukewarm  water,  which 
softens  the  shells,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  dnckling 


to  make  its  appearance  it  has  not  much  difficulty  in  breaking 
through  its  covering;  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  nature,  for  in 
tho  wild  state  the  parent  bird  It  aves  her  nest  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  grass  is  covered  with  dew,  and  as  she  seeks  her 
food  of  worms,  grubs,  and  such  like,  her  feathers  become  well 
moistened,  and  returning  to  her  eggs  she  imparts  to  them  that 
moisture  which  we  by  artificial  meaus  are  obliged  to  give.  When 
the  young  are  hatched  they  should  be  left  with  tho  hen  till  well 
nestled,  well  dried,  and  strong  enough  to  stand;  many  scores  of 
ducklings  are  lost  by  inexperienced  persons  through  their  im- 
patience to  remove  them  from  the  nest.  The  little  duckling 
is  at  first  clad  with  soft  yellow  down,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears as  the  feathers  grow.  After  a  few  days  three  or  four 
broods  are  put  together  with  one  hen,  which  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  them  all.  For  market  purposes  the  treatment  of 
the  ducklings  is  as  follows  :— They  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
any  water,  but  are  kept  in  hovels  or  the  rooms  of  cottages,  each 
lot  of  thirty  or  forty  separated  by  low  boards  ;  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  two  to  three  thousand  all  in  one  establishment. 
They  are  kept  very  clean  and  dry  on  barley  straw ;  their  food 
consists  of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  boiled 
rice  and  bullock's  liver  cut  up  small.  This  is  given  to  them 
several  times  in  the  day  for  about  a  fortnight  or  more.  When 
they  are  capable  of  consuming  more  they  are  fed  on  barleymeal 
and  tallow  greaves  mi.xed  togi-ther  with  the  water  in  which  the 
greaves  have  previously  been  boiled.  My  ponltryman  also  uses 
horseflesh  to  mix  with  their  other  food. 

The  above  constitutes  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  early 
ducklings  for  the  table.  Now,  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  as 
are  intended  for  breeding  and  exhibition  :  To  produce  birds  of 
great  frame  and  weight  the  same  food  is  given  during  the 
earliest  stage,  but  after  about  three  weeks  they  are  allowed  to 
go  to  the  water,  and  their  food  is  varied  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
giving  them  maize  and  barley  alternately,  when  they  can  eat 
the  same.  They  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day;  and  always 
have  a  trough  of  water  by  them,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
some  gravel  or  sand  at  the  bottom,  so  that  when  drinking  they 
also  get  hold  of  some  grit,  which  helps  digestion  and  tends  to 
keep  the  bill  the  proper  colour. 

Little  description  is  needed  aa  to  the  plumage,  for  it  must 
simply  be  the  purest  white  throughout— a  single  discoloured 
feather  points  to  impurity,  and  would  necessarily  be  a  dis- 
qualification. There  is  no  difference  between  the  drake  and 
Duck,  except  that  the  male  bird  has  one  or  two  beautifully 
curled  feathers  in  his  tail,  and  is  larger  than  his  mate.  When 
the  birds  are  very  young  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  sex, 
for  the  drake's  feathers  are  not  developed  tUl  they  have  once 
moulted.  The  question,  however,  can  be  solved  by  noting  the 
difference  in  the  cry,  which  in  the  Duck  is  a  loud  "  quack, 
quack,"  whilst  the  drake  makes  a  much  fainter  and  not  so 
distinct  a  noise.  The  bill  should  be  long  and  broad,  and  coming 
straight  from  the  skull,  like  that  of  a  Woodcock.  It  must  be  a 
delicate  pale  flesh  colour,  and  is  so  naturally  ;  but  a  ferruginous 
soil  will  often  affect  them  in  such  a  prejudicial  mariner  that  it 
becomes  quite  yellow.  Any  spots  of  black  or  any  discoloration 
on  the  bill  should  disqualify.  Birds  for  exhibition  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  hot  summer  sun,  and  not  allowed  to  run  too  much 
on  the  grass,  both  of  which  are  likely  to  spoil  the  delicate  pink 
and  turn  it  yellow.  The  legs  are  deep  orange.  The  whole  body 
should  be  as  symmetrical  as  possible,  the  neck  fine  and  long. 
First-rate  prize  birds  when  well  fatted  will  reach  10  lbs.,  but 
that  weight  is  seldom  obtained  even  by  the  best  specimens  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham.  I  consider  7  lbs.  at  twelve  months  old 
almost  beyond  the  average.  Very  hot  weather  is  sure  to  cause 
mortality  to  a  great  extent  amongst  young  broods,  and  the  ex- 
pression "  Like  a  dying  Duck  in  a  thunderstorm,"  often  applied 
to  a  person  who  looks  doll  and  stupid,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  when  there  is  thunder  in  the  air  young  Ducks  are  some- 
times affected  thereby  in  a  peculiar  manner,  turning,  as  it  were, 
giddy,  becoming  unable  to  walk,  and  frequently  dying  from  the 
effects  of  the  close  atmosphere,  which  produces  a  sort  of  apo- 
plexy. I  think  I  have  exhausted  my  subject,  and  will  conclude 
with  the  following  facetious  lines  from  the  pen  of  a  local  bard, 
who  writes : — 

"But  of  Iho  Ducks— the  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
There  i^  no  need  to  tell; 

Through  Eoglaud  broad  their  fame  has  spread, 
And  they  themaelvea  as  well. 

And  there's  no  man  throughout  the  land. 
Nor  yet  beyond  the  seas, 

Who  loveth  not  the  Aylesbury  Duck 
When  served  with  early  peas." 

— {American  Fancier's  Journal.) 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

This  will  be  a  memorable  spring  for  bee-keepers  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  for  all  interested  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  great  thing  was  the  snow  and  storms  of  AprU,  which 
were  so  continued  and  severe  that  my  bees  did  not  get  out  of 
doors  uutU  the  first  day  of  May.    In  our  quarter  bees  get  out 
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for  airing  often  daring  January;  then,  if  I  recollect,  not  at  all 
daring  February  and  March.  About  the  firat  week  of  April  they 
got  out  for  several  days,  and  flowers  were  making  an  appear- 
ance, when  a  stop  came  until  the  Ist  of  May ;  after  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  working  almost  uninterruptedly.  To  speak, 
therefore,  of  early  swarms  is  not  to  be  thought  of. — J.  Sheabeb. 


A  FERTILE  WORKER. 


Pbactical  apiarians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  internal  economy  of  their  hives,  not 
unfreqaently  meet  with  cases  of  drone  eggs  being  laid  and  larvaa 
reared  in  a  queenless  stock.  For  a  long  time  these  cases  were 
inexplicable,  but  conviction  at  last  resulted  that  the  eggs  must 
be  laid  by  a  fertile  worker,  whose  power  was  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  (for  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  than  a  supposition) 
that  some  worker  larva  had  daring  its  infancy  received  a  portion 
of  royal  jelly,  which  had  caused  a  partial  development  of  its 
sexual  organs  safficient  to  give  the  power  of  oviposition,  but 
without  power  of  receiving  impregnation.  The  presence  of  a 
fertile  worker  becomes  a  very  troublesome  affair,  for  whilst  in 
the  hive  the  bees  rear  no  queen  and  will  not  readily  accept  one 
if  supplied;  moreover,  as  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
individual  from  the  other  workers  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of 
it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fertile  worker  has  never 
flown  from  home,  and  therefore  if  all  the  bees  are  taken  away 
from  the  old  familiar  spot  most  of  them  will  fly  home,  leaving 
the  fertile  worker  behind.  In  a  case  which  occurred  last  year 
in  my  own  apiary  I  adopted  this  plan,  and  it  was  apparently 
BUCceBsful,  as  the  bees  accepted  a  new  queen  immediately,  and  I 
was  troubled  no  more  with  the  fertile  worker. 

Many  persons,  although  unable  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non of  eggs  being  laid  where  no  queen  could  be  found,  have 
doubted  the  reahty  of  a  fertile  worker,  preferring  to  think  that 
a  queen  must  be  there  although  overlooked,  and  I  do  not  think 
positive  proof  of  an  egg-laying  worker  has  ever  been  recorded, 
but  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  offering  conclusive  evidence. 
On  the  25th  of  May  last  Mr.  O.  Poole  of  Weston-super-Mare,  an 
enthusiastic  apiarian,  sent  me  a  bee  and  said,  "  Would  you 
mind  informing  me  if  the  bee  sent  is  a  fertile  worker  1  There 
is,  I  am  certain,  one  in  the  hive  from  which  this  is  taken,  which 
I  caught  to-day  with  the  posterior  portion  of  her  body  inserted 
in  a  cell  in  which  I  afterwards  found  an  egg."  The  bee  was 
apparently  an  ordinary  Liguriau  worker  showing  nothing  ab- 
normal in  its  exterior  appearance.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
and  cutting  away  the  viscera,  I  was,  I  admit,  surprised  to  find 
one  ovary  full  of  eggs,  and  the  other  but  little  more  developed 
than  is  usual  in  the  worker.  Referring  to  the  figure  of  the 
queen's  ovaries,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  made-np  of  a  great 
number  of  "  ovigerous  tubes,"  full  of  eggs  from  maturity  to 
very  minute.  The  ovary  of  this  worker  on  the  contrary  had 
but  five  tubes,  each  containing  about  twenty  eggs,  the  largest 
mature,  but  none  very  small,  the  organs  terminating  rather 
abruptly.  I  counted  distinctly  nearly  one  hundred  eggs,  some 
of  which  under  slight  pressure  floated  out  into  the  liquid  in 
which  I  was  examining  it.  The  sting  and  poison-bag  was  as 
usual  in  the  worker,  and  I  could  find  no  trace  of  spermatheoa. 
Unfortunately  at  this  time  I  happened  to  have  but  little  leisure, 
and  in  hurriedly  attempting  to  mount  the  organs,  the  ovary 
being  exceedingly  delicate,  broke-ap  and  I  failed  to  preserve  it. 
Should  ever  a  like  opportunity  occur  I  hope  to  be  more  careful 
and  Bacoessfal.— John  Hunteb,  Baton  Biae,  Ealing. 

LIQURIAN  VERSUS  BRITISH  BEES. 

I  HAVE  been  greatly  interested  in  what  has  been  said  for  and 
against  these  bees  in  the  Journal,  and  the  conolneion  I  have 
come  to  is  that — Ist,  There  must  be  a  profit  in  keeping  Liguriaus 
for  sale,  to  sell  in  swarms,  or  to  sell  queens  for  ligurianising  other 
swarms;  2nd,  That  they  are  no  better  honey-producers  than  the 
common  bees;  and  3rd,  That  therefore  to  those  whose  aim  is 
profit  by  means  of  honey  it  is  a  loss  to  invest  in  Lijuriau  bees. 

These  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  iisi  various  ways.  So 
many  of  the  evidences  in  favour  of  Ligurians  came  from  parties 
who  had  them  to  sell,  that  I  could  not  think  their  evidence  was 
of  a  disinterested  kind.  Then  I  was  greatly  astonished  that 
last  year  no  one  accepted  the  competition  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  who  advocated  the  British  bee;  and,  again,  your 
correspondent  "B.  &  W.,"  who  otherwise  appears  favourable  to 
the  Ligurian,  makes  this  important  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  May  llth  :  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  far 
from  Batis&ed  that  the  common  English  bee  is  not  in  every  way 
as  profitable  ...  as  the  Italian  bees.  ...  I  have  now 
had  them  for  many  years." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  the  warmest  thanks  of  many.  He  has 
fought  unfliuchingly  on  behalf  of  the  English  bee,  and  thereby 
deterred  those  whose  aim  was  profit  from  incurring  needless 
outlay  in  buying  bees  which,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  their 
favour,  have  so  little  proof  of  their  superiority  as  swarmers  or 
honey-gatherers.— James  Shearer,  Cairnie,  Aberdeenshire. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hrvraa  Bees  is  Bae-frime  Hives  (O.  i3.).— Your  straw  hive  ahonid  be 
quite  fall  o(  bees  bofora  you  attempt  to  put  th^m  into  a  bar-frame  one.  M 
present  you  would  n'>t  get  bees  enough  to  make  a  Kood  commencement  In  the 
new  hive ;  but  by  wailing  till  the  straw  hive  i3  nearly  ready  for  swarming 
and  then  drumming  them  out  they  would  form  a  strong  colony,  and  soon  fill 
the  ten-barred  hive.  By  taking  all  the  bees  out  of  a  hive  before  it  swarma  all 
the  brood  in  it  is  sacrihced,  and  this  ia  a  great  loss ;  bat  as  yon  seem  anxioas 
to  have  the  new  hive  peopled,  and  as  this  season  is  a  late  one,  perhaps  yoot 
better  way  will  be  to  drive  every  bea  out  byand-by,  and  put  them  into  the 
bar-framer.^  After  all  the  bees  have  baen  driven  mto  an  empty  straw  hive 
tarn  it  on  its  crown  and  put  the  frame  hive  on  It.  The  bees  will  soon  run 
up  amongst  the  bari ;  or  you  may  shake  them  on  the  dry  ground,  and  place 
the  hive  over  them,  resting  it  on  small  bits  of  wood  or  stones  to  let  the  boos 
outside  the  hive  creep  in  all  roand;  or  yon  may  remove  two  or  three  of  the 
bars,  and  shake  them  from  the  straw  hive  into  the  bar-frame  one  at  once,  and 
replacing  the  bars.  This  is  oar  mode  of  transferring  bees  into  bar-frame 
hives.  We  first  place  the  hive  on  its  board,  unscrew,  remove  its  crown  board 
or  lid,  take  out  two  or  three  bars,  drop  the  swarm  in,  reljx  the  bars,  and  pat 
the  lid  on ;  all  very  easily  done,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  hiving  beea  in 
bar-framers. 

Abtificul  Swaemino  {Youlh/al  Amaleur).—k  letter  on  this  subject  will 
shortly  appear,  which  will  perhaps  aid  you.  If  you  wish  to  promote  early 
cntilral  swarming  feed  your  baes  when  they  are  not  working. 


METEOROLOGICiL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  Sqoare,  London. 

Lat.  61°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

0  Ait. 

In  the  Dat. 

1876. 

i?i« 

Hygrome- 

§1 

=  1J*: 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

•3 

May 
and 
June. 

ter. 

0 

perature. 

Temperature 

« 

Dry. 

Wet. 

s^-^ 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

son. 

On 
grass 

Inches.'  deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  31 

B0.057    !   69.8 

5i.6 

N. 

56.6 

69  « 

49.3 

113.4 

45  7 

— 

Tb.     1 

80.ZG1    1   6i9 

51.9 

N. 

66.0 

67.2 

43.6 

95.3 

37.2 

— 

Fri.    2 

3)019       61.3 

55.1 

N.W. 

55  0 

71.1 

44.6 

112.4 

88.0 

0  06J 

Sat.    3 

29  867      E5.7 

52  6 

S. 

65.3 

69  0 

48  9 

114  7 

49.1 

O.lOt 

29.951      57  0 

6J.4 

s.w. 

65.2 

66  0 

46.4 

116.6 

42.3 

— 

Mo.    6 

29.84J       68.7 

65.7 

s.w. 

55  8 

61.5 

49.3 

70.2 

45  0 

0  093 

'A'u.     6 

30.031   [  66.7 

63.6 

s.w. 

65.3 

65.3 
66.6 

52.3 

103.5 

50,9 
44.0 

— 

Means 

30.008      67.S 

1 

63.1 

65.6 

47.8 

103.6 

0.260 

REMARKS. 

SlBfc. — ^Very  fine  all  day  and  a  fine  night. 

Jane  let.— Dark  at  8  a.m  ,  and  rather  so  till  U  a.m.  ;  brighter  in  the  afternoon, 

bat  not  either  aonny  or  warm,  though  very  pleasant. 
2ad. — Very  fiae  morning;  cloudy  in  early  afternoon,  slight  rain  about  4  p.m., 

followed  by  a  wet  evening. 
3rd.— Fine  all  the  moruiag  ;  rather  dull  afternoon  ;  wet  evening  and  night. 
4th. — Fine  imrDiog;  rather  dull  at  times  durini^the  day,  and  cold  at  night. 
6th. — Windy  night  and  morning;  dull  at  8,  and  rain  at  9  a.m.,  rather  heavy 

at  lU,  the  wiod  having  fallen;  showers  occasionally  all  day. 
6th. — Slight  showers  at  times,  bat  a  moderately  tine  day,  bat  rather  cold 
for  the  time  of  year. 
Temperatare  a  little  higher  than  last  week,  bat  still  cooHor  the  time  ol 
year.— G.  J.  Svmons.  

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Jonk  7. 
Business  has  rafher  fallen  off  in  consequence  nf  the  holidayB,  causing  th& 
prices  of  hothouse  fruits  to  declino  somawhat.  Of  outdoor  produce  the  first 
Peas  from  the  west  of  Knglaad  and  from  Kent  have  arrived  daring  the  week, 
and  large  snpplies  of  new  Potatoes  still  arrive  from  the  Channel  Islands  aod 
from  Lisbon . 

yauiT, 


8.  d.  a.  d. 

Apples i  sieve  1    6to6  0 

Apricots box  16  4  0 

Cherries bjs  16  5  0 

Chestnuts bashel  0    0  0  0 

Cnrranta k  sieve  0    0  0  0 

Black do.  0    0  0  0 

Figs dozen  9    0  15  0 

Filberts lb.  0    0  0  0 

Cobs lb.  0    9  10 

Oooaeberriea quart  OS  0  9 

Grapea.huthoase....    lb.  8    0  10  0 

Lemons ^100  6    0  12  0 

Melons each  6    0  12  0 


8.  d.  fl.  d. 

Malberriea lb.  0  OtoO  0 

Nectarines  dozon  8  0  21  0 

Oranges ^100  6  0  12  0 

Peaches dozen  3  0  80  0 

Peara, kitchen....    dozen  0  0  0  0 

deasnrt dozen  3  0  13  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  10  4  0 

Plums (sieve  0  0 

Qaincea    bushel  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawbeitiea oz.  0  8 

Walnuts bnabel  4  0  10  0 

ditto ¥^100  -  -  -  - 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 


16      2    0 


Artichokes  dozen  4 

Asparagus l?-  100  1 

French bundle  1 

Beana.  Kidney....    ^100  I 

Beet,  Red dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brnasels  tiprouts    4  aieve  0 

Cabbage *.    dozon  1 

Carriits  bunch  0 

Capficnms «*■  lOi)  1 

Cauliflower dozen  1 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts..  doz.  bnnchea  2 

Cucumbers each  0 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradiah bundle  4 

Lettuce  dozen  0 

French  Cabbage   ....  1 


TEOETABLES. 

8.  d.    s.  d. 


0to6  0 

6      6  0 

17  6 

2  6 


6      8    0 


Leeks bunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress  pnonet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salaafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach buahel 

Tomuioes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


8.  d.       6.  d. 

0  4  too    0 

1  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR 

• 

Day      Bay 

o(     1    o[ 
Month  Week. 

JUNE  15-21,  1876. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Loudon. 

Son 
RiaoB. 

Son 

Seta, 

Moon       Moon 
Rises.       Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Day 

or 

Voar.  . 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Ta 

F 

B 

Bvs 

M 

To 

W 

Ipswich  Show.    Eoyal  Society  at  8.30  P.M. 
Cryetal  Palace  Rose  Show. 

1   SUND  VY  AFTER  ThISITV. 
Coventry  .Show. 
Oxford  Show. 

Eoyal  Hort.  Society— Finit  and  Floral  Com.  at  11  4.M. 
[  Royal  Botanic  Society- Second  Sommer  Show. 

Day. 

72  8 
72.6 
72.9 
72.3 
70.8 
72.3 
74.4 

Night. 
48.2 
48.8 
47.3 
50.4 
48.6 
50.5 
48.8 

Mean. 
69.9 
58.8 
59.6 
61.3 
59.7 
62.4 
61.2 

h.    m. 
8    44 
8    44 
S    44 
8    44 
3    44 
8    44 
8    45 

h.  m. 
8  16 
8  17 
8    17 

8  18 
8  18 
8  18 
8    18 

b.    m. 
0    16 
0    27 
0    89 

0  S3 

1  12 

1  41 

2  25 

h.    m. 
after. 

1  84 

2  56 
4    29 

6  68 

7  28 

8  44 

Days. 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
O 

m.     a. 
0    15 

0    28 
0    40 

0  63 

1  7 
1     20 
1    33 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

From  obaerrationB  taton  near  London  daring  Jorty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  72.6=';  and  Its  night  temperature 
46.0^ 

AUBEIETIAS. 

S^V'^W'  ^^  ^^^^  spring  gardening  lias  worthily  be- 
MM\|/ '  I  J  come  so  popular  these  riohly-oolourecl,  freo- 
flowericg,  low-growing  alpine  plants  are 
commandiag  oonBiJerable  attention.  There 
are  no  mora  useful  spring-floweiiug  plants 
than  the  Aubrietias,  none  eo  rich  in  their  own 
violet-blue  flowers,  none  so  dense  and  free, 
none  more  hardy,  and  none  better  adapted 
for  various  sites  and  modes  of  decoration. 
In  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  town  they  are  equally  at  home, 
and  impart  rich  masses  of  colour  to  anj'  garden  in  which 
they  are  grown  such  as  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
plants  at  the  same  period,  say  from  March  until  June. 
Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  year  can  such  close  and 
effective  blue  edgings  be  produced  as  by  lines  of  the 
Aubrietias  in  spring.  On  rockwork  no  plants  are  so 
conspicuous  as  these  when  flowering,  and  even  when  not 
flowering  their  neat  compact  habits  render  them  orna- 
mental by  their  manifest  appositeness  to  the  sites  which 
they  thus  occupy.  For  window  boxes  they  are  amongst 
the  most  appropriate  of  plants  that  can  bo  employed, 
withstanding  uniojured  all  the  frost  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  subjected,  and  suffering  less  from  drought 
than  most  other  spring-flowering  plants.  They  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  and,  indeed,  nothing  appears  to  injure 
these  plants  but  extreme  wet  and  overcrowding — that 
is,  permittiug  them  to  be  overshadowed  by  other  plants. 
Overhanging  shade  they  cannot  endure.  Nothing  must 
intervene  between  their  foliage  and  the  sky,  then  will  they 
prosper  and  perfect  dense  carpets  of  rich  colour.  As 
forming  marginal  fringes  for  raised  beds  and  for  hanging 
over  stones  or  rustic  wofk  no  plants  can  equal  them  in 
the  spring,  and  if  neatly' clipped  after  flowering  they  are 
the  reverse  of  being  unsightly  in  the  summer.  They  are 
gi'adually  finding  their  way  into  all  gardens,  but  there 
is  BtQl  room  for  their  increase,  and  their  dozens  may 
advantageously  be  increased  to  thousands,  so  effective  are 
they  when  seen  iu  long  lines  and  large  masses. 

Most  easy  is  it  to  raise  these  plants  in  large  numbers. 
If  one  particular  kind  is  desired  for  panelling  where 
absolute  uniformity  of  growth  is  requisite  then  a  given 
variety  must  be  increased  by  cuttings  if  the  stock  is  scarce, 
and  by  division  if  it  is  plentiful.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
growth  will  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat  the  same  as 
Verbenas,  but  they  must  not  remain  in  confinement  a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary  ;  they  will  also  strike 
under  hand-lights,  dibbling  them  in  deeply  with  all  the 
length  of  stem  that  can  be  slipped  from  the  parent  root. 

But  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  raising  a  stock  of 
plants  is  by  sowing  seed  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  or  at 
the  present  time  under  hand-lights,  or  even  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  from  seed,  however,  show  some  varia- 
tion of  character  :  they  will  differ  in  habit,  also  somewhat 
in  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  Some  plants  will  be  more 
robust  than  others,  some  later  in  flowering  than  the  rest; 
and  all  will  not  be  equally  floriferous.  This  diversity, 
No,  791.— Vol.  XXX„  New  Seeieb. 


however,  is  not  great  and  for  ordinary  purposes  is  no- 
real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  producing  a  satisfactory  effect,, 
but  for  special  and  particular  requirements,  as  in  mosaic 
bedding,  seedling  plants  are  not  quite  rehable.  The 
facility  with  which  these  plants  are  raised  from  seed  and 
their  more  or  less  sportive  character  has  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  much  superior  to  the  original  spe- 
cies. A.  purpurea,  pale  lilac,  produced  A.  purpurea  grandi- 
flora,  pale  blue  ;  then  came  A.  Hendersonii,  violet  blue; 
A.  Campbelli,  ditto  with  a  yellow  eye;  and  A.  graeoa, 
reddish  violet.  Of  these  I  have  found  A.  Campbelli  and 
A.  gra3ca  the  most  useful  and  effective,  producing  splendid 
cushions  of  flowers  during  the  spring  months. 

By  sowing  seed  thinly  in  pans  early  in  the  spring-, 
subsequently  hardening-oft"  the  seedlings  by  gradations  of 
temperature,  I  have  had  sturdy  little  plants  ready  for 
pricking-off  in  the  open  garden  in  May.  By  the  autumn 
these  grew  into  healthy  tufts  G  or  more  inches  in  diameter, 
and  which  were  transferred  to  the  flower  garden  when 
the  bedding  plants  were  cleared  away.  In  the  following 
spring,  or  just  a  year  from  sowing  the  seed,  they  pro- 
duced a  display  which  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
the  lines  and  edgings  of  Lobelias  in  summer.  Seed  sowu. 
now  in  light  soil  and  kept  constantly  moist  to  expedite 
germination,  subsequently  transplanting  the  seedlings  into  ■ 
stronger  and  richer  soil,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  make 
plants  2  inches  in  diameter  by  November,  and  which  will 
flower  freely  next  spring.  Aubrietias  remove  safely  from 
the  flower  beds  after  blooming,  become  established  in 
the  reserve  plot,  and  from  thence  remove  again  as  safely 
into  the  beds  in  the  autumn  for  another  display. 

Nothing  appears  to  injure  them  but  extreme  wet,  and 
shade  by  overhanging  trees  or  flowers.  Seedlings  with- 
stand wet  much  better  than  plants  which  have  been 
raised  from  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  When 
a  sufficient  stock  has  been  provided,  I  advise  that  every 
year  seed  be  sown  thinly  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open 
garden,  in  order  that  a  supply  of  vigorous  plants  is  pro- 
vided sufiicient  for  all  requirements  and  to  meet  all 
emergencies.  If  seed  is  selected  from  the  best  plants 
varieties  still  further  improved  are  sure  to  follow.  If  the 
stock  of  plants  happens  to  be  larger  than  required  by  the- 
owner  of  them,  he  will  not  have  the  slightest  difhculty  in 
giving  them  away  to  the  admiring  visitors  who  inspect 
his  garden  in  April  and  May. 

I  observe  by  the  interesting  accounts  of  the  gardens  of 
Belvoir  and  Thoresby  that  Aubrietias  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  spring-bedding  arrangements  that  havo- 
made  these  gardens  famous  for  that  mode  of  decoration, 
thus  affording  powerful  testimony  of  the  great  value  of 
these  lovely  plants.  Not  only  are  they  available  for 
panels  and  lines  in  regular  bedding  arrangements,  but 
they  are  equally  effective  when  grown  as  isolated  clumps 
or  cushions  in  mixed  borders  or  informal  flower  beds ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  plants  for  all  gardens  and  almost  any 
style  of  decoration. 

By  their  extremely  hardy  nature,  their  compact  and 
agreeable  habits,  their  rich  colours,  and  certain  and  free- 
flowering  character;    also  by  their  adaptability  for  de.- 
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corating  gardens  large  or  tmall,  princely  or  humble,  and  espe- 
cially by  thoir  easy  growth  and  ready  mode  of  increase,  let  me 
recommend  Aubrietias  aa  worthy  of  extended  cnltnre,  and  as 
the  best  of  these,  Aabrietia  grareoa  and  A.  Campbelli.— 
A  Spring  Gaeuenek. 


VINE  CULTUEE— YOUNG  WOOD. 

Undek  the  above  heading  "  Cbseeveb  "  has,  on  page  427, 
placed  on  record  a  mode  of  practice  which  I  have  proved  by 
many  years'  experience  to  be  sound  practice.  I  allude  to  the 
mode  of  training-up  laterals  by  the  side  of  the  main  rods,  and 
pruning  them  at  such  intervals  as  the  canes  themselves  suggest 
to  be  the  best  point  for  shortening. 

The  Tines  under  my  charge  twelve  years  ago  had  ceased  to 
bear  satisfactorily  on  their  twenty-years-old  spurs,  the  growths 
pushed  too  weakly  to  perfect  good  bunches  and  fine  berries. 
I  was  not  permitted  to  remove  these  Vines,  neither  to  cut 
them  down,  for  they  were  very  old  favourites  with  their  owner, 
and  he  desired  that  the  rods  which  had  served  him  so  long 
and  so  well  should  serve  him  until  the  end. 

Observing  that  the  eyes  on  the  laterals  were  much  finer  at  a 
loot  distant  from  the  main  rod  than  close  to  it,  I  decided  to  try 
on  experiment  with  one  Vine  by  training  the  laterals  by  the  side 
of  the  main  rod,  shortening  these  laterals  at  the  best  eye  at 
the  winter's  pruning,  and  removing  the  eyes  below  it  except 
the  lowermost  one,  which  I  left  to  form  a  suecessional  shoot 
for  the  following  year's  bearing — working,  indeed,  on  precisely 
the  same  principle  that  Mr.  Seymour  adopted  in  his  mode  of 
training  the  Peach.  I  was  well  rewarded,  for  the  bunches  on 
that  Vine  were  twice  the  size  of  the  bunches  on  the  other 
Vines  produced  from  short  spurs.  The  lower  eyes,  however, 
did  not  in  all  cases  break  strongly  ;  but  that  was  no  great  in- 
convenience, for  it  was  easy  to  form  new  and  stronger  spurs, 
were  it  desirable  to  do  so,  at  the  extremities  of  the  one-year- 
old  shoots  trained  by  the  sides  of  the  main  rods. 

By  following  out  this  simple  plan  the  Vines  which  were 
ceasing  to  produce  large  foliage  and  good  Grapes  immediately 
recovered  their  strength,  and  without  any  further  aid  produced 
such  crops  of  Grapes  as  they  had,  perhaps,  never  produced 
before,  and  at  this  time  they  are  as  fine  if  not  finer  than  ever 
— the  pride  of  the  owner,  and  the  admiration  of  visitors.  They 
have  for  some  years  been  managed  on  the  spur  system  or  the 
laying-in  plan,  according  as  the  eyes  suggested  where  the 
shoots  should  be  cut. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  overcrowding  has  always  been  pre- 
■vented,  which  by  a  careful  plan  of  disbudding  is  as  easy  as  by 
the  orthodox  spur  or  any  other  mode  of  pruning.  By  the 
mode  of  laying-in  young  canes  by  the  side  of  the  main  rods, 
bunches  of  Grapes  may  be  produced  on  any  given  portion  of 
the  roof  as  certainly  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  having  the 
bunches  ready  produced  for  placing  there. 

Like  "Obsekter"  I  believe  "much  nutriment  is  stored  in 
the  old  rods,"  but  favourable  channels  must  be  provided  for 
the  Vine  to  expand,  and,  these  aiJorded,  the  Vine  will  renew 
its  strength.  I  am  aware  that  Vines  will  continue  to  produce 
good  fruit  freely  on  short  spurs  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  especially  if  their  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface  of  the 
border  by  annual  dressings  of  soil  or  manure;  but  with  Vines 
•the  roots  of  which  have  rambled  far  away  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  wood  in  that  time  frequently  becomes  puny  and  un- 
productive. One  remedy  for  this,  I  am  assured  by  experience, 
is  to  lay-in  young  wood  thinly — very  thinly,  by  the  sides  of 
the  old  rods,  and  an  improvement  wUl  shortly  be  manifest. 
By  adopting  this  plan  the  Vines  under  my  charge  shortly 
■became  so  invigorated  as  to  push  eyes  where  eyes  were  invisible 
— that  is,  from  the  internodes  of  the  rods  between  the  spurs. 
■Some  young  canfs  I  pruned  at  2-feet  lengths,  some  at  3  feet, 
and  some  at  4  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  I  thought 
would  best  fill  the  houses  with  superior  Grapes. 

I  conclude  by  advising  that  so  long  as  Vines  produce  well 
by  pruning  on  the  short-spur  system,  adhere  to  that  plan ;  but 
if  thfy  fail,  do  not  hesitate  to  lay-in  young  wood  thinly  and 
j  udicionsly.    Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. — A  Nohtheen  Gaedekee. 


EDELWEISS. 
These  was  some  correspondence  lost  year  respectirg  the 
probability  of  the  Alpine  flower  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium 
alpinum,  syn.  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium)  flourishing  when 
transplanted  to  a  low-lying  situation.  In  August,  1874,  not 
far  above  the  baths  of  Bormio,  on  the  Stelvio  Pass,  I  met  with 


some  roots  of  the  plant,  which  I  conveyed  to  this  place,  and 
it  is  now  in  fuU  bloom,  fourteen  flowers  in  one  pot.  It  has 
been  exposed  all  the  winter,  the  severity  and  long  continuance 
of  which  seem  to  have  suited  it.  We  are  not  50  feet  abovo 
the  sea,  and  its  former  home  was  about  COOO  above  sea  level. 
— W.  C.  W.,  Sallford,  Bath. 


DBACiENAS. 


Amongst  decorative  plants  Dracaenas  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation. In  habit  they  are  bold  (even  in  young  plants),  and 
in  specimens  their  appearance  is  stately  and  imposing.  Where 
permanent  effect  is  required  I  know  few  equals  of  such  kinds  as 
D.  australis,  D.  indivisc,  D.  nutans,  and  D.  Veitcbii  in  the 
greenhouse  varieties,  their  linear  green  leaves  and  graceful 
habit  having  a  particularly  fine  effect ;  but  the  coloured-leaved 
stove  kinds  are  not  nearly  so  fine  in  aged  plants  as  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  young  state. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  suckers,  and  seeds.  The 
plants  usually  flower  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  require 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  and  impregnated,  and  they  then  set  pretty 
well,  the  berries  lipening  during  summer.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  when  ripe  and  placed  in  brisk  moist  heat,  and  the  seed- 
lings will  scon  appear  and  speedily  make  plants.  Suckers 
come  freely  on  some  kinds,  aa  D.  ruVra,  but  are  sparsely  thrown 
up  by  others  ;  in  fact,  a  majority  do  not  give  suckers  only  so 
distantly  as  to  render  this  a  very  uncertain  mode  of  increate. 
I  always  strive  in  potting  to  prevent  the  plants  from  throwing 
up  suckers  by  removing  the  rhizomes  v.Lieh  proceed  from  the 
root-stem  in  finger-like  fashion.  These  I  break  oS  close  to 
whence  they  proceed,  and  these  parts  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  2  inches,  and  are  potted  in  3  or  4ineh  pots,  and  buried 
an  inch  deep,  laying  the  cuttings  horizontally;  if  placed  in 
bottom  heat  of  75°  to  85°  and  kept  moist  and  close  they  soon 
throw  up  shoots,  and  when  3  or  4  inches  high  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  stove  and  grown-on,  making  good  plants  by 
autumn,  they  being  put-in  in  March. 

Another  mode  of  propagation  is  by  striking  the  crown, 
either  by  severing  it  or  leaving  it  upon  the  stem.  The  last- 
mentioned  mode  of  propagation  is  by  far  the  most  desirable, 
as  by  it  we  obtain  plants  available  for  decoration  in  their  full 
character  in  a  short  time,  and  in  moderate-sized  pots.  My 
practice  is  to  make  an  incision  transversely  about  halfway 
through  the  stem,  and  take  out  the  part  by  a  cut  upwards 
slantingly,  not  making  it  long — perhaps  half  an  inch,  taking 
care  that  the  upper  cut  be  transverse,  and  repeating  the  same 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  but  a  little  lower,  so  that  the 
cuts  are  not  quite  opposite  each  other.  This  operation  must 
be  performed  with  care  or  the  head  will  fall  over.  With  a 
weak  stem  I  do  not  cut  near'y  so  far  through  it,  contenting 
myself  with  a  lesser  notch.  All  we  want,  however,  is  sufficient 
sap  to  rise  to  maintain  the  head  fresh,  and  by  the  incisions  to 
arrest  the  descending  current  and  secure  roots  above  the 
notches.  The  notched  part  for  about  2  inches  above  and  the 
same  below  the  notches  is  covered  with  moss,  and  secured  in 
the  first  instance  with  a  ligature  of  matting  and  then  with 
copper  wire,  a  little  sufficing.  The  incisions  are  made  only  a 
few  inches  below  the  lowest  leaves,  and  if  there  are  any  old 
leaves  these  are  removed,  the  object  being  to  have  the  plants 
with  as  short  stems  as  possible.  The  moss  is  kept  wet,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  roots  protrude  through  it.  The 
crown  is  then  severed  just  below  the  notches,  and  the  plant  is 
potted,  moss  and  all,  up  to  the  base  of  the  leaves  in  a  5  or 
6-inch  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stem  and  plant.  We 
have  only  to  shade  from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days  and  afford 
light  sprinklings  overhead,  and  we  have  shortly  an  established 
plant  available  for  decorative  purposes. 

We  have  a  long  stem  left,  which  if  left  in  the  pot  will  pro- 
duce side  shoota,  and  these  when  2  or  3  inches  long  may  be 
cut  off  close  to  whence  they  proceed,  be  potted  singly,  placed 
in  bottom  heat  and  shaded,  and  they  soon  emit  roots.  Bat 
this  is  only  acting  so  as  to  secure  a  few  plants,  whereas  by 
cutting-off  the  stem  level  with  the  surface  the  whole  of  the 
stem  removed  is  available  for  propagation.  It  may  be  cut 
into  such  lengths  as  will  fit  into  a  pan,  laying  the  pieces  hori- 
zontally and  covering  them  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  placing 
in  a  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  when  young  plants  will 
soon  be  emitted,  which  when  a  few  inches  high  may  be  taken 
oft  close  to  the  old  stem  and  potted.  The  stems  left  iu  the 
pans  will  give  more  than  a  first  batch  of  rooted  cuttings.  It 
answers  just  as  well  to  bury  the  stems  in  soil  or  tan  in  the 
stove,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.     Plants  raised  in 
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this  way  will  be  in  character  by  antnmn,  the  stems  being  laid 
in  soil  in  March  or  April.  From  the  root-stem  will  proceed 
one  or  more  shoote,  which  may  be  removed  and  struck  or 
allowed  to  remain,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  plants  of  this 
kind  look  well  with  more  than  one  stem. 

Dracfflnas  require  a  compost  of  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
and  a  part  each  of  leaf  soil,  sandy  peat,  and  silver  sand,  with 
good  drainage,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  position  near  the  glass 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture,  light 
sprinkling  being  given  overhead  twice  daily  ;  but  it  the  water 
be  at  all  discoloured  the  fohage  su£fers  more  or  less  by  its  use, 
and  syringing  is  in  euch  cases  best  omitted,  still  keeping  up  a 
moist  atmosphere  by  frequent  sprinklings  of  every  availalla 
surface.  A  close  and  cold  atmosphere  causes  the  foliage  to 
spot,  and  so  does  water  if  remaining  long  on  the  leaves.  The 
more  light  afforded  the  better  is  the  colour,  and  yet  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
leaves  whilst  wet ;  but  whatever  shade  is  given  should  be  of  a 
light  description  and  only  used  in  bright  weather.  The  water- 
ing should  be  free,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  excess,  or 
the  roots  will  perish  and  the  growth  be  stayed ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  overdryness  causes  the  leaves  to  have  a  pale  sickly 
hue  which  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  Moderate 
pot-room  only  is  required.  Young  plants  I  usually  shift  from 
ii-5  or  4-Ginch  pots,  and  increase  the  size  of  pot  2  inches 
at  a  time,  just  allowing  the  pots  to  fill  with  roots  before  the 
next  potting.  Potbound  plants  do  not  grow  freely,  never 
making  such  specimens  as  plants  which  are  kept  in  steady 
growth. 

They  do  well  in  an  ordinary  stove  having  a  winter  tempera- 
ture of  G5°  by  day,  C0°-55°  at  night  from  fire  heat,  and  a 
summer  temperature  of  C5°-70°  at  night  and  75°-85°  by  day. 
The  greenhouse  kinds  require  of  course  the  temperature  of 
that  structure.  I  have  had  the  stove  kinds  doing  remarkably 
well  in  a  cold  pit  during  summer,  closing  the  lights  early  and 
keeping  rather  close  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite  temperature. 
It  is  only  right  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  kinds  may  be 
wintered  safely  in  an  intermediate  house— i.e.,  a  warm  green- 
house or  cool  stove. 

There  is  so  great  an  advance  made  and  being  made  in  this 
genus  that  the  best  of  the  older  kinds  are  likely  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  new ;  nevertheless  some  of  the  old  sorts — as  D.  rubra, 
for  instance — from  their  great  endurance  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature will  always  retain  a  share  of  public  favour  for  par- 
ticular purposes  of  decoration.  All  the  varieties  are  beautiful. 
— G.  Abbey. 


A  FEW  JOTTINGS  AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
SHOW. 

The  report  of  the  Show  held  on  the  7th  inst.  is  so  complete 
that  it  may  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  notice  any  of  the  exhibits ; 
but  there  were  a  few  which  are  worthy,  I  think,  of  especial 
notice.  One  is  so  used-up  in  the  matter  of  shows  that  it 
requires  something  to  stir  np  one's  enthusiasm,  yet  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  commendable  than  the  collection  of 
Pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  There  was 
one  plant  espEcially — Charlemagne,  which  was  in  its  way  per- 
fection. Every  flower  on  it  was  good,  the  trusses  were  so 
evenly  disposed  over  the  plant,  the  stakes  were  eo  judiciously 
placed  as  to  be  hidden  from  view,  and  the  general  contour  of 
the  plant  so  exquisite,  that  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Again 
and  again  I  found  myself  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
thought  could  not  but  occur.  What  do  we  want  with  larger 
plants  than  these  ?  I  remember  the  monsters  Mr.  Turner  used 
to  show,  and  think  of  those  Mr.  Ward  now  exhibits.  They  are 
very  fine,  doubtless ;  but  then  to  get  them  one  must  have  very 
•  old  varieties,  whereas  by  having  plants  of  this  size  the  newer 
varieties  can  be  exhibited.  Thus  here  were  Isabella,  Charle- 
magne, Protector,  Ruth,  Duchess,  Emily — all  new  sorts,  giving 
lovers  of  the  flower  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  great  has  been 
the  advance  even  on  flowers  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  same 
grower's  pot  Boses  deserve,  too,  a  parting  word  ;  they  were  not 
as  large  as  those  exhibited  at  the  iquarinm,  but  beautifully 
bloomed  and  well  grown.  The  plants  of  Miss  Ingram,  Charles 
Lawson,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Any  other  season  but  the  strange  one  we  have  been  passing 
through  might  have  enabled  growers  to  send  something  in  the 
way  of  cut  Boses ;  but  although  there  were  several  classes  for 
them  there  was  but  little  competition,  and  it  could  be  well 
Been  that  in  the  nurserymen's  class  the  bloom  had  been  cut 
from  plants  indoors.    The  two  or  three  amateurs  who  did  ex- 


hibit came  from  near  Salisbury,  leading  one  to  conclude  that 
they  have  a  warm  climate  there,  and  even  in  their  stands  the 
greater  number  of  flowers  were  Teas  probably  from  walls. 
The  usual  varieties  were  here  represented,  but  nothing  worthy 
of  being  noted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  in  cut  flowers  was  that 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  consisting 
of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  kindred  flowers.  Amongst  the  Ixias 
were  some  very  beautiful  sorts,  such  as  Nelsonii,  Conqueror, 
Grandis,  Cresar,  Amiable,  Hybridalongiflora, Lady  Slade,  Pallas, 
Nosegay,  Titus,  Hector,  and  Craterioides ;  I  missed  viridiflora, 
however,  the  grandest  of  the  whole  race.  Nor  must  I  pass  by 
altogether  the  double  Pyrethrums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
Tooting,  which  showed  how  much  we  may  gain  in  the  early 
decoration  of  our  garden  by  their  use.  The  varieties  were 
Roi  Lactets  Progress  (very  fine),  Fioribundum  plenum,  Boule 
de  Neige,  Fulgens  plenum,  Nancy,  and  Eubrum  plenum.  Both 
these  and  the  Ixias  are  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation 
than  they  at  preEent  receive. — D.,  Deal. 


BITS  ABOUT  BELGIUM.— No.  2. 

Although  Brussels  as  the  metropolis  was  naturally  selected 
for  the  holding  of  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  horticultural  city.  It  contains  no  renowned  nurseries, 
and  no  public  gardens  of  superior  importance.  True,  there  is 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  show  of  glass  is  somewhat  im- 
posing ;  but  botanical  gardens,  as  a  rule,  present  few  features 
of  interest  to  practical  horticulturists,  and  suggest  fewer  ideas 
that  can  be  usefully  turned  to  account  by  the  ordinary  gar- 
dener. Of  more  general  interest  are  the  parka.  Of  these  two 
were  visited,  one  the  park  of  Brussels  situated  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  city  near  the  King's  palace ;  the  other,  the  Bois  de 
la  Cambre,  being  about  two  miles  out,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
morning  coach  en  route  for  Waterloo. 

The  park  of  Brussels  is  a  email  but  thoroughly  enjoyable 
enclosure.  In  extent  it  may  be  about  20  acres.  It  is  overlooked 
on  the  south  side  by  the  noble  pile  of  royal  buildings,  between 
which  and  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  park  is  a 
spacious  paved  public  promenade  with  one  solitary  tree  in  the 
centre.  From  the  entrance  to  the  park  a  broad  straight  avenue 
leads  through  it  to  the  parliament  house,  which  is  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  of  foliage.  The  park  is  surrounded  by  the 
boulevardi?,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  and  is  fringed  by 
a  characteristic  row  of  Limes — characteristic  because  trained 
and  trimmed  in  true  continental  fashion.  These  Limes  are 
planted  at  distances  of  about  8  yards,  and  are  grown  with  per- 
fectly straight  and  clean  stems.  At  the  height  of  10  to  12  feet 
the  branches  are  permitted  to  grow,  and  are  trained  horizon- 
tally, forming  a  hedge  of  about  4  feet  high  and  2  feet  through. 
This  hedge  hoisted  aloft  is  trimmed  as  true  and  smooth  as  are 
our  best  hedges  near  the  ground,  and  is  conspicuous  by  the 
contrasting  effect  with  the  fine  naturally-grown  trees  in  the 
enclosure.  Copies  of  this  form  of  ti'aining  may  bo  seen  in 
some  villa  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  but  they  are 
poor  examples  of  the  style  which  is  so  well  carried  out  in  Bel- 
gium and  other  continental  countries.  The  mode  of  training 
is  probably  too  formal  for  English  tastes,  and  suflScient  labour 
is  not  expended  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity  in  this  country. 

In  the  park  of  Brussels  there  are  no  flowers  and  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  not  a  garden,  perhaps  not  quite  a  park  as  we 
understand  the  term,  but  rather  a  wood  intersected  by  several 
straight  avenues  for  public  promenade.  These  avenues  are 
very  wide,  and  are  also  planted  with  trees  in  straight  lines  and 
at  equal  distances,  alJording  adequate  shelter  to  visiters  from 
sun  and  shower.  The  central  promenade  of  each  avenue  is 
of  smooth  gravel,  and  at  the  sides  are  broad  margins  of  grass 
.5  or  G  yards  wide,  the  grass  being  kept  short,  yet  not  smooth 
like  our  English  lawns.  At  the  outer  sides  of  the  grass  other 
promenades  of  gravel  are  bounded  by  the  plantation.  Thus 
there  are  three  promenades  of  gravel  and  two  of  grass  down 
each  avenue,  the  whole,  grass  and  gravel,  planted  with  trees 
at  regular  intervals.  These  are  large  full-grown  trees,  as  fresh, 
green,  and  vigorous  as  if  growing  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
haunts  of  man,  yet  they  are  in  a  city  of  perhaps  300,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  body  of  the  park  is  composed  of  trees  irregularly  and 
closely  planted,  yet  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  each  from  at- 
taining its  full  size  and  showing  its  natural  form.  The  under- 
growth is  very  dense,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  Lilacs  predominating.  Into  this  thicket  narrow  curving 
walks  penetrate,  and  in  a  few  moments  visitors  who  desire  it 
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ore  hidd(n  from  sight  amongst  the  mass  of  foliage.  The 
ground  is  boldiy  undulated — is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  jutting 
mounds  and  deep  delle,  but  the  principal  promenades  are  per- 
fectly Itvel.  At  certain  points  the  avenues  open  into  large 
open  planted  spaces.  Seats  are  provided  with  almost  prodigal 
liberality,  and  the  main  avenues  are  lighted  with  gas.  There 
•are  cafes,  and  fountains,  and  music,  the  park  affording  a 
delightful  retreat  for  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  every  rank 
and  strangers  from  almost  all  countries  who  congregate  within 
its  precincts  in  the  days  and  nights  of  summer.  There  are  no 
prohibitory  notices  to  "  keep  o£t  the  grass,"  no  requests  that 
"visitors  must  not  touch,"  &c.,  but  all  are  free  to  etroU,  and 
ramble,  or  sleep,  according  to  their  tastes.  It  is  a  park 
established  for  enjoyment  and  wholesome  recreation,  and 
serves  its  purpose  admirably.  The  trees  are  principally  Elms — 
alarge-leaved  form  of  Ulmus  oampestris  (U.  campestris  major), 
■and  are  fine  lofty  specimens.  There  are  also  many  splendid 
examples  of  Planes  and  some  Chestnuts,  but  Elms  and  Limes 
predominate. 

Paiks  in  towns  are  frequently  made  too  gardenesque,  and 
the  promenades  are  too  narrow  and  unshaded  to  afford  that 
easy  freedom  of  enjoyment  which  is  to  greatly  appreciated  in 
•summer  by  those  who  have  been  cramped  and  confined  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  office  and  warehouse.  Such  persons 
■long  for  a  retreat  where  Nature  is  seen  and  felt  to  predominate 
over  Art — where  the  artificial  work  of  man  is  overshadowed 
by  the  freer,  bolder,  grander  expression  of  Nature's  alluring 
pictures.  The  park  at  Brussels  may  not  in  all  respects  be  a 
•model  park,  but  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  citizens  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  that 
it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  is  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  by  the  thousands  of  viEitors  who  assemble 
under  its  dense  canopy  of  foliage.  In  the  public  parks  which 
are  now  being  formed  in  Eogland  (I  do  not  allude  to  the  great 
London  parks,  which  both  in  extent  and  variety  are  superior 
i,o  the  parks  in  Belgium),  trees  are  planted  freely  enough,  and 
•afford  a  shade  so  dense  that  the  shrubs  and  flowers  beneath 
them  Etrnggle  for  existence;  but  where  shade  is  required  for 
■those  whom  the  parks  were  intended  to  benefit  little  or  none 
is  afforded.  The  chairs  and  seats,  as  a  rule,  are  placed  on 
"Walks  where  they  cannot  be  occupied  in  comfort  under  the 
broiling  summer's  sun.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  Where  the  trees 
are  planted  and  shade  will  in  due  time  be  afforded  there  the 
visitors  cannot  assemble  to  enjoy  it,  while  the  walks  and  seats 
are  perfectly  unprovided  with  the  means  of  shade,  which  is  the 
most  prohibitory  arrangement  that  could  have  been  adopted 
of  rendering  the  gardens  really  enjoyable.  The  Brussels  park 
suggests  that  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a  public  park 
is  delicious  enjoyable  shade — a  suggestion  which  may  well  be 
recorded,  and  one  worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  by  those  en. 
gaged  in  or  anticipating  the  formation  of  public  parks  in 
England.  So  far  as  regards  thorough  sterling  gardening  none 
was  observed  in  Belgium  at  all  comparnble  with  the  practice 
\?hich  prevails  in  England  ;  but  the  Belgian  parks  by  their 
formation  and  keeping  suggest  useful  lessons  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  those  contemplating  the  formation  of  en- 
elojures  of  the  same  nature  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
vicinage  of  cities  and  provincial  towns  in  England.  The 
Belgian  parks  all  proclaim  the  same  sentence — Keep  out  the 
carved  stones,  the  artistic  terraces,  the  chilling  artificiality  of 
formal  garden  treatment,  and  bring  in  the  trees,  the  shade, 
the  er'jovable  refreshing  freedom  of  Nature's  bolder  embelliah- 
ment— J.  W. 


■WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  EARLY  TURNIP? 
Februaby  the  24th  was  a  day  of  bright  sunshine  with  a 
brisk  wind,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  long  spell  of  dull, 
dreary,  wet  weather.  I  took  prompt  advantage  of  that  bright 
day  to  sow  a  quantity  of  seeds  on  a  border  specially  prepared 
for  that  purpose  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Among  other  seeds 
sown  was  a  small  bed  of  Early  White  Dutch  Turnip,  and 
alongside  it  another  of  Eivrly  White  Stone  or  Six-week^  Turnip. 
Well,  the  plants  sprang  up  in  due  time  and  were  thinned,  but 
uo  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  two  beds  at  the 
present  time.  The  Dutch  kind  has  yielded  some  capital  little 
Turnips  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  not  a  plant  shows  any 
sign  of  bolting  now;  while  the  White  Stone  have  all  bolted  to 
seed  without  forming  anything  like  a  useful  root,  and  to-day 
(June  9th)  an  excellent  dish  of  greens  has  been  gathered 
from  the  run-away  tops.    Now,  I  wonder  what  is  meant  when 


the  White  Stone  is  described  as  "keeping  well?"  Certainly 
in  future  I  shall  revert  to  the  good  old  White  Dutch  for 
my  earliest  sowings,  for  had  I  depended  entirely  upon  the 
other  kind  this  season  a  vexatious  failure  ■would  have  ensued. 
— A  KiicHEK  Gaedesek, 


STUDLEY  ROYAL, 

THE    SEAT   OF   THE   MARQUIS   OF  RIPON'. 

When  in  this  neighbourhood  it  would  have  been  a  blame- 
worthy omission  not  to  visit  this  fine  old  place.  Its  kitchen 
gardens  and  forcing  houses  are  very  extensive  and  well  managed. 
The  flower  garden  is  well  and  naturally  laid  out.  There  is  a 
magnificent  park,  which  has  also  been  laid  out  in  the  first 
style  of  the  landscape  art ;  and  what  is  specially  interesting 
to  many  others  besides  the  antiquary,  it  contains  the  splendid 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
and  the  information  would  not  he  generally  useful,  if  I  were 
to  give  in  detail  all  the  interesting  features  in  the  park  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbf-y.  In  passing  through  the  park  lodge 
there  is  an  avenue  of  Limes  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  is  to  be  seen  a  handsome  new  church  which 
has  just  been  erected ;  indeed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was 
not  quite  finished.  It  is  a  very  elegant  example  of  the  Gothic 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  a  chancel.  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  152  feet  high.  The  foundation 
of  this  structure  was  laid  by  the  Marchioness  of  Eipon  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871.  To  the  left  of  the  church  is  a  lake  covering 
twelve  acres,  the  banks  of  which  rise  abruptly,  and  are  well 
clothed  with  woods. 

Passing  through  the  grounds  by  the  lake  we  admire  the  skill 
of  the  landscape  gardener  and  note  a  few  remarkable  trees, 
amongst  them  a  number  of  splendid  Norway  Spruce,  one  at 
least  136  feet  high  and  about  13  feet  in  circumference  near  the 
base.  Close  to  the  Spruce  is  to  be  seen  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  Pinus  canadensis  (Hemlock  Spruce),  quite  GO  feet  high 
and  7  feet  in  circumference.  These  and  a  number  of  large 
examples  of  other  species  were  planted  about  the  year  1720. 
Some  very  old  Yew  trees  have  anchored  themselves  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rifted  rocks,  the  roots  of  the  trees  crawling  an 
immense  distance  down  their  shelving  sides  in  search  of  sus- 
tenance. Through  a  subterranean  passage  partly  built  and 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  we  reach  the  Octagon  Tower,  from 
which  we  obtain  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  lakes  and 
grounds,  and  Studley  Hall  in  the  distance. 

Following  the  woodland  paths  and  through  a  long  avenue 
of  Beech  and  other  fine  timber  trees,  and  catching  glimpses 
of  a  fertile  mead,  a  silvery  stream,  and  banks  clothed  with 
luxuriant  woods,  we  reach  Anne  Boleyn's  Seat,  and  all  at  once 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  Fountains  Abbey  burst  upon 
our  view.  I  had  seen  many  ruins  of  a  similar  character  before, 
and  had  viewed  Melrose  Abbey  "  by  the  pale  moonlight ;"  and 
if  the  one  at  Melrose  astonishes  by  the  elaborate  carving  of 
the  "'prentice's  window"  and  its  chancel  roof.  Fountains 
Abbey  astonishes  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
but  also  by  its  immense  size.  'Xhe  ruins  cover  an  area  of 
twelve  acres.  Some  parts  of  the  majestic  structure  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  Abbot's  house  and  certain 
offices  were  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sacrilegious  character  named 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor  of  Wareell,  who  built  what  is  called 
Fountains  Hall  in  the  time  of  King  James  I.  at  an  expense  of 
£3000,  although  he  obtained  the  stones  frcm  the  walls  of 
the  Abbey  and  the  Abbot's  house.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
transept  is  the  tower,  a  splendid  structure  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. The  height  ia  1G8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  internal 
area  of  the  base  about  25  feet.  Of  the  choir,  the  chapter- 
house, the  chaptl  of  the  nine  altars,  the  cloister  court,  and 
the  kitchen  oflices  with  a  fireplace  sufficiently  large  to  roast 
a  bullock  and  two  or  three  sheep  whole  at  one  time,  I  must 
refer  the  readers  of  this  notice  to  an  excellent  guide-book 
publiehed  by  Messrs.  A.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Eipon,  and  from  which 
some  of  the  above  dimensions  have  been  token. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  arrive  at  the  flower  garden 
and  the  dressed  grounds  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Clark, 
the  head  gardener  at  Studley  Royal.  The  men  were  working 
a  Studley  Royal  lawn-mower  on  very  long  grass.  It  was  a 
small  12-inch  machine  worked  very  easily  by  one  man.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  most  efficient  implement  of  its  kind,  and  it  is 
also  most  creditable  to  the  maker,  being  easily  set,  well  finished, 
and  simple  in  its  construction.  From  the  terrace  walk,  IGfeet 
wide  and  150  yards  in  length,  excellent  views  are  obtained  of 
the  sarronnding  country.    Eipon  Minster  is  seen  thiongh  a 
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•vista  of  lofty  trees  ;  in  another  direction  BaUiersby  and  Newby 
^iharches,  each  aix  miles  off  ;  and  towering  above  the  leafy 
canopy  of  intervening  trees  is  the  spire  of  the  new  church 
already  alluded  to.  On  the  opposite  sido  from  the  house  of 
the  terraoe  walk  there  are  a  series  of  oval  and  otherwise  plain 
beds.  Every  alternate  bed  is  filled  with  shrub;",  mostly  varie- 
gated Hollies,  Aucuba?,  and  Portugal  Laurels  ;  while  the  inter- 
yening  beds  are  edged  with  Ivy,  the  centre  space  being  filled 
with  massive  colours  made  up  of  the  usual  bedding  plants. 
In  the  other  part  of  the  flower  garden  shrubs  have  also  been 
freely  used.  About  an  equal  number  of  beds  are  filled  with 
ehrabs  and  flowers.  Acer  Negundo,  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  and 
many  of  the  hardy  Heaths  are  used.  This  judicious  blending 
of  shrubs  with  the  usual  bedding  plants  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. The  garden  is  furnished  all  the  year  round ,  and  in 
summer  there  is  a  sense  of  repose  about  it  that  is  not  possible 
in  the  Brnesels-caipet  style  of  flower  beds.  And  what  a  saving 
of  labour  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants  !  As  it  is,  about  forty 
thousand  are  used  at  Studley. 

In  the  flower  garden  are  a  number  of  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
or  Fever  Gum  Trees.  They  are  planted  against  a  high  wall, 
and  all  but  two  have  bravely  withstood  the  winter.  Those 
that  have  suffered  most  were  sheltered  with  mats,  the  others 
that  are  in  good  condition  being  under  a  tiffany  covering. 

The  adjoining  grounds  are  very  beautifully  laid  out.  Since 
Mr.  Clark  took  charge  their  transformation  has  been  complete. 
Old  straggling  borders  of  shrubs  have  been  removed  where 
necessary  to  allow  of  other  clumps  and  borders  being  made 
more  prominent ;  a  greater  expanse  of  lawn  was  thus  secured, 
and  isolated  specimens  of  coniferous  trees  have  either  been 
planted,  or  more  ordinary  plants  have  been  cleared  away  to 
allow  of  their  more  full  development  and  to  show  to  more 
advantage  their  handsome  proportions.  Some  of  the  clumps 
of  Portugal  Laurels  and  of  Box  are  very  large,  and  there  are 
few  more  striking  objects  on  a  well-kept  lawn  than  a  clump  of 
Portugal  Laurels  sweeping  the  ground  all  round  with  their 
deep  green  leaves. 

Most  striking  objects  also  are  splendidly  furnished  Cedrus 
deodaraa  quite  50  feet  in  height,  an  Abies  cephalonica  between 
70  and  80  feet  high,  a  noble  Finns  exoelsa,  and  a  noticeable 
Purple  Beech. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  there  are  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  that  are  useful  for  cut  flowers  and  for 
furnishing  vases  and  other  purposes  of  room  decoration.  The 
Sparmannia  africana,  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  found  to  be  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes ; 
and  for  large  vases  the  Araucaria  exoelsa  is  much  prized, 
associating  well  with  Yucca  filameutosa  variegata.  Some  of 
the  more  easily  grown  bat  most  useful  of  Heaths  for  cutting 
from  are  also  grown.  Erica  Wilmoreana,  E.  elegans,  and  E.  me- 
lanthera  amongst  them. 

In  the  tropical  department  Orchids  and  other  stove  plants 
are  well  grown.  Mr.  Clark  has  all  the  varieties  of  Boavardia, 
which  he  wisely  propagates  annually  instead  of  retaining  a 
number  of  large  plants.  The  cuttings  are  struck  early  in  the 
year;  and  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  are  potted 
into  small  pots,  and  are  shifted  as  they  require  it.  Two  of  the 
jmost  useful  sorts  are  the  red-flowered  variety  named  Hogarth 
and  the  blush  or  white-flowered  B.  Vreelandii.  B.  jasminiflora 
is  also  grown  in  quantity,  and  a  sort  with  larger  flowers  named 
Bridal  Wreath.  Amongst  stove  plants  those  that  are  especially 
useful  for  cutting  are  esteemed  the  most  highly.  Those  gar- 
deners who  have  to  supply  large  quantities  of  flowers  for  filling 
vases  and  plants  for  room  decoration  have  little  time  or  heart 
for  growing  specimen  plants ;  the  time  required  to  tie  and 
train  one  large  specimen  must  be  devoted  to  growing  a  hundred 
ordinary  specimens.  Among  Orchids  Dendrobiam  speciosum, 
D.  chrysanthum,  and  the  old  D.  nobile  are  used  for  cut  flowers. 
The  winter-flowering  Calanthes  are  also  grown  in  quantity : 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  are  C.  Turnerii  with  pure 
white  flowers,  C.  Veitchii  with  red  and  various  shades  of  rose 
colour,  and  C.  vestita,  the  red  and  yellow-eyed  sorts.  Of 
the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  I  must  reserve  a  few  remarks  for 
another  opportunity. — J.  Douglas. 


Paraffin  Oil  as  a  Fektilisee. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Vumfermline  Journal  gives  the  result  of  experiments  on  seed 
with  paraffin  oil.  He  says  : — My  garden  is  overrun  with  rats 
and  mice.  In  consequence,  I  had  always  to  sow  double  the 
quantity  of  Peas  and  Beans  requisite,  and  sometimes  even  had 
to  sow  them  twice  over.      This  year  I  put  22  lbs.  of  Peas  and 


C  lbs.  of  Beans  into  the  ground  without  any  manure,  pre- 
viously soaking  the  seeds  for  a  short  time  in  paraffin  oil.  Not 
a  single  Pea  or  Bean  has  been  touched,  and  the  crop  has  been 
enormous.  My  crop  of  Onions  has  every  year  been  attacked 
with  maggots,  and  my  Turnips  with  fly.  For  the  last  eight 
years,  as  soon  as  the  vermin  made  their  appearance,  I  watered 
between  the  rows  2  ozs.  of  paraflin  oil  to  six  gallons  of  water. 
Both  maggot  and  fly  disappeared,  and  the  crops  and  quality 
have  always  been  extremely  fine.  I  believe  the  seed  sprinkled 
with  the  oil  before  sowing,  or  a  certain  portion  of  paraffin 
poured  over  dry  earth  and  sown  as  guano,  would  answer  fully 
as  well,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  very  powerful  manure  besides 
an  effectual  remedy  against  grub,  wireworm,  and  all  garden 
pests.  Seed  sprinkled  with  the  oil  is  quite  safe  from  all 
feathered  and  insect  vermin.  The  proportion  of  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  paraffin  oil  to  six  gallons  of  rain  water  (imperial 
measure),  is  what  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  green  vege- 
tables without  injury.  The  growth  succeeding  its  application  ia 
something  wonderful. 


THE  DADDY-LONGLEGS. 

The  paragraphists  of  some  of  our  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers have  busied  themselves  of  late  in  chronicling  the  reanlta 


Fig.  121.— 1,  EgR8;  2,  Maggots;  3,  Maggot  cases,  protrading  thiongh grass; 
4,  Daddy-longlegs  (female). 

of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  a  plague  of  insects,  displaying 
occasionally,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  like  instances  before,  a 
rather  amusing  lack  of  entomological  and  horticultural  know- 
ledge. The  insect  ravages  which  have  been  particularly 
observed  during  the  present  spring  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London  have  been  produced  by  our  old  acquaintance  Tipula 
oleracea,  one  of  the  Crane-flies,  also  familiarly  called  "  daddy- 
longlegs." 

In  the  London  Fields,  Hackney,  and  in  other  grassy  spots 
which  serve  to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  cockney  stroller,  and  in 
the  lawns  also  of  suburban  residents,  who  keep  them  strictly 
for  their  own  delectation,  these  "turfites"  have  appeared  with 
equal  coolness,  making  their  presence  too  manifest  by  the 
parched  or  bare  aspect  of  the  ground.  Manifest  ?  Yes  ;  but 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  is  done,  since  it  is  not 
usually  until  the  larva  are  nearly  full-grown  that  the  attention 
of  the  gardener  is  drawn  to  their  proceedings,  unless  sods  of 
turf  happen  to  be  cut  into.  This  is  done  perhaps,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  operator  a  host  of  small,  wriggling,  legless 
larvje  roll  about,  evidently  reluctant  to  quit  their  mother  earth. 
In  the  lately-recorded  instances  unearthing  was  not  needed,  for 
the  larv£e  showed  themselves  through  the  ground,  rendered 
friable  by  their  exertion  and  the  effects  of  the  biting  winds  of 
May.  Some  of  the  larva;  possibly  quitted  their  abodes  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  though  they 
were  hardly  likely  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours.  Continental 
naturalists  have  given  strange  accounts  of  migrations  under- 
taken by  larva;  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  species  of  Tipula,  the 
phenomenon  being  witnessed  as  far  back  as  1603  by  Schweni- 
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felt,  who  details  various  prognoatica  connectsd  by  the  northern 
peasantry  with  these  moving  masses  of  larvie.  They  may 
journey  thus  for  food  as  suggested,  or  to  seek  a  suitable  locality 
for  their  metamorphosis,  Nature  perhaps  exciting  them  to 
wander  lest  one  district  should  be  over-populated  with  them. 
The  flies  rarely  travel  any  great  distance.  By  their  united 
action  the  larvfe  of  the  Tipulas  gain  two  benefits  in  these 
journeys — they  help  each  other  along,  and  they  retain  by  so 
grouping  themselves  the  moisture  that  is  essential  to  their 
life,  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  by  the  sun  and  air. 
Guerin-Melville  declares  that  he  has  seen  columns  of  larvaa 
about  30  yards  in  length,  and  as  broad  as  the  hand  ;  allowing 
for  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  still  the  numbers 
congregated  in  these  columns  must  amount  to  millions.  Though 
such  migrations  do  not  occur  in  the  history  of  our  British 
T.  oleracea,  it  is  very  observable  for  its  fluctuations — that  is  to 
Bay,  in  certain  seasons  there  will  be  comparatively  but  a  few 
larvfe  and  flies,  in  others  they  will  swarm.  It  is  probable  that 
unfavourable  weather  just  as  the  flies  emerge  does  in  some 
summers  destroy  thousands  of  the  flies  ere  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  or  kill  the  young  larvas.  Recent  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  put  forward,  to  the  effect  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  several  species  of  our  birds,  eEpecially  such  as 
the  lark  and  the  blackbird,  has  had  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
TipnliE,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  conclusive. 
According  to  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  however,  the  rook  and  the 
starling  are  particularly  hostile  to  these  larviB,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  has  been  any  remarkable  onslaught  upon 
these  species  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

By  many  gardeners  the  larvffi  of  the  various  Tipula;  are 
classed  vaguely  under  the  general  head  of  wireworms.  The 
term  properly  belongs  to  the  larva  of  the  Elaters,  insects  of  the 
beetle  race,  easily  distinguished  by  their  endowment  of  lege, 
which  are  not  possessed  by  the  Tipulfe.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  though  frequenters  of  the  turf,  the  larva?  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  "  black  legs ;"  black-headed  several  species 
are,  and  that  portion  of  their  bodies  is  hard  and  muscular, 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  subterranean  operations.  Since  all 
the  TipnlsB  are  not  grass-eaters,  but  some  devour  the  roots  of 
Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Brassicaceous  plants,  every  horticulturist 
is  interested  in  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  in  order  to  check 
their  increase.  Of  course  the  larvis  may  be  sought  for  and 
destroyed,  though  the  process  is  tedious,  and  the  mischief  is 
well  nigh  over  usually  ere  this  hand-picking  can  be  put  into 
operation.  Killing  the  fly  has  been  strongly  advised,  and  not 
only  may  they  be  knocked  down  when  on  the  wing,  being  feeble 
flies,  but  as  the  females  have  difficulty  in  disengaging  them- 
selves from  their  cocoons  when  they  emerge,  many  may  be 
"  settled  "  by  choosing  the  right  time,  and  drawing  a  rake  to 
and  fro  in  the  grass. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  KOYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 
As  one  of  the  nearest  centres  of  attraction  we  may  con- 
veniently commence  with  the  Orchids,  where  there  are  many 
good  plants  to  repay  inspection.  Foremost,  from  a  decorative 
point,  are  the  several  splendid  and  distinct  varieties  of  Cattleja 
Mossias,  which  yearly  produce  a  grand  display.  These  are 
accompanied  by  C.  Turueri.  Trichopilia  albida  deserves 
attention,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  but  also  for 
the  sweetness  and  strength  of  their  fragrance.  The  grotesque 
flowers  of  Brassia  verrucosa  at  once  strike  the  attention,  and 
of  green-flowered  Orchids  .it  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  two  lower 
sepals  approach  a  length  of  5  inches  ;  the  lip  is  nearly  white, 
and  spotted  with  dark  green.  Among  the  Vandas  are  V.  tri- 
color, V.  suavis,  and  V.  insignis,  all  with  flowers  of  good  size, 
to  which  must  be  added  V.  lamellata.a  species  less  ornamental, 
but  of  free-flowering  propensity.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  though 
curiously  coloured  with  dull  red  and  green.  It  is  here  well 
established  on  a  block.  Phalsenopsis  Liiddemanniana  we 
think  the  most  prettily  coloured  of  that  beautiful  genus.  A 
good  plant  is  in  flower,  with  also  P.  rosea,  P.  grandiflora,  and 
P.  cornu-oervi,  chiefly  to  be  admired  as  a  curiosity.  The 
Aerides  are  represented  by  A.  falcatum  and  A.  aiBne  var.  roaeo- 
Buperbum.  Broughtonia  sanguinea  is  one  of  the  very  few 
crimson-flowered  Orchids,  and  very  rarely  is  any  other  of  the 
same  colour  in  bloom.  It  is  considered  difficult  to  grow  ;  but 
if  there  is  suflicient  heat  and  moisture  it  usually  repudiates  its 
character  of  growing  less.  Dendrobium  Devonianum  is  the 
finest  of  the  genus  now  in  flower.  I),  sanguineolentum  is 
the  next  in  beauty  of  colour,  though  surpassed  in  form  by 


D.  tortile  and  D.  Pierardi.  There  is  also  the  somewhat  curious 
D.  aduncum.  Caslogyne  oohracea  is  extremely  pretty  and 
sweetly  scented.  It  can  perhaps  be  seen  only  at  Kew  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  save 
the  lip,  on  which  there  are  pale  yellow  blotches  edged  with 
a  distinct  margin  of  orange.  They  are  nearly  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  produced  about  eight  on  a  stem.  Oncidium 
pulchellum  is  the  prettiest  species  now  in  flower ;  and  of  the 
OdontogloBBums  0.  Alexandra;.  Just  now  there  is  nothing  as 
a  curiosity  to  surpass  Poljcjcnis  muscifera,  which  exhibits  a 
long  pendulous  spike  of  fly-like  flowers.  The  Cypripedium 
collection  is  rarely  without  one  or  more  choice  members  in 
flower.  C.  Argus,  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  welcome  addition 
on  account  of  its  conspicuous  spots,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
most  ornamental.  There  is  also  in  flower  the  interesting  and 
free-flowering  hybrid  C.  Dominii,  with  C.  Hookers)  and  several 
others. 

The  Eockwork  is  very  attractive  from  the  number  of  brightly 
coloured  alpines  in  flower.  Senecio  Fendleri  is  a  new  Bpecie& 
recently  introduced,  and  has  small  silvery  leaves,  just  as  in 
S.  argenteus,  which  it  about  equals  in  height.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  Mexico.  Saxifraga  Maweana,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  after  whom  it  is  named,  from  Morocco  some  time 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  (lower.  It  grows  from  C  to 
8  inches  in  height,  and  flowers  profusely,  the  individual  blooms 
being  larger  than  any  other  we  remember.  The  leaves  are 
succulent,  and  while  green  as  the  others  of  the  tufted  section., 
are  unlike  the  rest  from  being  either  entirely  red  or  margined 
with  that  colour  when  in  an  exposed  position.  Phlox  setacea 
var.  violacea  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  common  should  have  attention  drawn  to  it,  for  it 
seems  a  good  plant  for  spring  gardening.  It  is  much  in  the 
way  of  P.  frondosa,  but  the  flowers  are  more  brilliant  and 
apparently  m®re  deeply  coloured.  Aubtietia  Hendersoni  is 
also  a  good  plant  of  popular  character.  The  flowers  are  larger 
and  darker  in  colour  than  any  other.  Cheiranthus  Marshall! 
is  in  great  beauty,  and  from  the  slowness  of  its  increase  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  common.  j-Ethionema  jucundum  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  choice  alpines,  and  is  now  in  good  con- 
dition. To  the  above  may  be  added  Primula  luteola  and  Ra- 
mondia  pyrenaica  as  being  rare  and  choice.  Primula  japonica, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  and  several  of  the  Dodecatheons 
may  be  referred  to  as  being  highly  ornamental. 

In  the  Conservatory  is  a  new  and  very  fine  Boronia  (B.  ela- 
tior)  contributed  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  While  B.  megastigma 
is  the  most  mournful  in  colour,  this  is  certainly  the  brightest. 
It  is  rather  erect  in  habit ;  the  leaves  are  pirmate,  with  narrow 
segments,  and  the  flowers  magenta. 

Napoleona  imperialis,  which  we  have  before  described,  is 
flowering  freely.  The  flowers,  though  many  times  less  in  size, 
are  very  suggestive  of  Eafllesia  Arnoldi,  the  largest  flowers 
known,  and  which  constitutes  almost  the  entire  plant,  being 
without  either  stem  or  leaves.  It  is  a  parasite  on  some  of  the 
Vine  order  growing  in  Sumatra. 

Syringa  Emodi  is  an  old  but  rare  shrub,  of  which  a  few 
examples  are  very  efl'ective  near  the  Herbaceous  Ground.  It 
has  a  handsome  and  distinct  habit,  standing  boldly  among 
other  things  when  out  of  flower.  The  stems  are  all  warted, 
and  grow  nearly  erect ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  and  6  or  7  inches 
in  length.  The  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  having  a  height  of  about  7  inches. 

Fremontia  californiea  is  becoming  a  fine  object  from  tha 
number  and  size  of  its  flowers.  This  plant  is  on  the  wall. 
The  display  of  hardy  Ehododendrons  this  year  is  magnificent. 
The  Azaleas  also  are  in  gorgeous  condition. 


SYRINGING. 


Me.  Abbey  has  written  very  fully  on  this  subject,  and  also 
strongly,  so  strongly  that  one  might  suppose  that  he  had 
banished  the  syringe  from  the  garden  under  his  charge.  Like 
Mr.  Abbey  I  have  not  found  regular  syringings  necessary  to 
keep  the  foliage  of  Vines  clean  and  healthy,  yet  I  value  the 
syringe  and  garden  engine  as  amongst  the  most  important  of 
garden  requisites. 

Mr.  Abbey  takes  Nature  as  his  guide  (he  cannot  have  a 
better  teacher),  and  suggests  that  if  water  were  necessary  for 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  that  these 
sides  would  not  have  been  sheltered  from  the  rain.  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  force  of  that  suggestion.  Some  flowers  are  erect 
and  others  pendant,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is 
because  one  Lily  requires  to  have  water  in  its  cup  while  the 
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onp  of  the  other  must  be  dry.  I  think  that,  even  in  Nature,  if 
the  rain  could  reach  the  nuder  sides  of  the  foliage  of  trees  it 
would  often  be  of  great  benefit. 

Cut  Mr.  Abbey  appears  to  follow  Nature  in  a  somewhat 
fanciful  manner.  Because  it  does  not  rain  upwards  he  de- 
nounces syringing  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage.  That  is 
understandable,  but  what  about  the  other  side  of  the  leaves  ? 
If  the  under  sides  of  loaves  were  so  placed  to  be  kept  dry, 
may  we  not  opine  that  the  upper  surfaces  were  so  placed  to 
receive  rain  ?  But  yet  Mr.  Abbey  does  not  follow  Nature  here, 
for  his  "  Azaleas  have  not  been  syringed  a  dozen  times  in 
seven  years." 

If  we  follow  Nature  we  find  that  during  a  showery  period 
vegetation  is  freer  from  insects  than  during  a  time  of  drought. 
Whether  the  rain  kills  the  insects  or  prevents  their  increase 
matters  not,  the  effect  is  the  same.  I  once  had  two  standard 
Roses  having  huge  heads  on  stems  G  feet  high.  In  order  to 
try  the  effect  of  clear  water  as  an  insect-preventive  I  syringed 
one  of  these  Roses  twice  a-day,  not  syringing  the  other  at  all, 
and  I  never  had  clearer  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  syringe 
and  the  efficacy  of  clean  water.  On  one  Rose  I  had  healthy 
foliage  and  fine  blooms,  on  the  other  thousands  of  insects. 
The  water  was  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  but 
it  did  nothing  but  good.  Since  then  I  have  used  the  syringe 
and  pure  water  (nothing  else)  freely  to  my  Roses,  and  have 
always  prevented  the  increase  of  iasecfcs  and  promoted  the 
health  of  the  plants. 

The  importance  of  pure  clean  water  in  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  insects  on  trees  and  flowers  is,  I  fear,  insufficiently 
admitted.  That  the  syringe  has  been  frequently  abused  is  no 
argument  that  it  should  not  be  used.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Abbey  is  wrong  in  his  practice,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  if 
many  were  to  cease  syringing  they  would  not  afford  adequate 
moisture  by  other  means  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
artificial  rain.  I  can  grow  Vines  and  plants  under  glass  with- 
out syringing  them,  but  I  know  there  are  many  who  cannot; 
but  I  cannot  keep  fruit  trees,  Roses,  &a.,  out  of  doors  healthy 
and  clean  without  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  engine,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  who  can  :  hence  my  advice  is — Use 
the  syringe  and  engine  but  do  not  abuse  them,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  of  wetting  both  surfaces  of  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
plants.— W.  J.  B. 


EABLY  PAKIS  MARKET  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
I  HASTEN  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
commendation  of  this,  to  me,  new  Lettuce.  Park  of  a  packet 
of  its  seed  which  I  received  from  Messrs.  Veitch  was  sown  on 
January  23rd  on  a  south  border  under  a  span-roof  frame,  and 
from  this  sowing  we  have  now  a  supply  of  excellent  Lettuces, 
compact,  white,  and  crisp,  and  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the 
engraving  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  catalogue.  Everyone  knows  the 
importance  of  an  unbroken  daily  supply  of  salading :  hence 
the  very  great  value  of  a  Lsttnce  which  in  such  an  unfavour- 
able season  as  the  present  is  fit  for  use  long  before  the  supply 
from  antumu-Eown  seed  is  exhausted.  For  the  past  two 
months  Stanstead  Park  and  All  the  Year  Round,  sown  on  the 
16th  of  last  August,  and  both  Cabbage  Lettuces,  have  been  very 
good,  and  there  are  still  a  few  excellent  heads  of  All  the  Year 
Round  remaining,  so  it  will  be  easily  seen  what  a  valuable 
connecting  link  the  new  kind  forms  in  our  supply  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce.  I  may  add  that  Sugarloaf  Cos,  sown  August  30th, 
is  now  fit  for  use,  and  will  csntinue  good  for  some  time. — 
Bdwabd  Luckhuest. 


SALISBUBIA  ADIANTIFOLIA  AS  A  WALL 
PLANT. 

This  Japanese  plant  is  very  interesting  under  any  ciroum- 
etances,  but  it  is  when  trained  on  a  high  wall  very  much  like 
a  Pear  or  an  Apple  that  it  presents  its  Adiantum-like  foliage 
to  perfection,  presenting  as  it  does  a  dense  mass  of  its  Fern- 
like leaves  all  growing  in  one  direction — away  from  the  wall 
of  course.  Thus  trained  I  do  not  know  of  any  wall  plant 
that  covers  a  large  space  so  densely,  and  it  never  fails  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  never  before  seen 
it,  or  seen  it  grown  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  particular  as  to  situation  or  aspect  provided  it  is  in 
a  well-drained  moderately  rich  border.  In  order  to  completely 
cover  the  surface  of  the  wall  allotted  to  it  a  leading  shoot 
should  be  trained  about  every  8  inches.  To  see  a  tree  cover- 
ing, say,  a  space  of  20  or  30  feet  by  15  or  10  in  this  way  is  one 


of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a  wall  devoted  to  orna- 
mental plants.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  in  its  native  country 
attains  to  a  height  of  50  or  fiu  feet,  or  even  more.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  often  mot  with  in  this  country  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Its  Fern-like  leaves  assume  a  variety  of  tints  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  and  become  of  a  bright  yellow  in  the  autumn. — 
R.  M.  (in  The  Gardener). 


THE  SOUTH  ESSEX  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Leyton 
on  Tuesday,  June  13th.  The  Society  has  been  establiehed 
twenty  year.s,  and  has  been  the  means  in  that  time  of  doing  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  in  tbu  neighbourhood.  It  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  President,  Joseph  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq., 
■who  very  kindly  allows  his  grounds  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  in  many  other  ways  aids  the  Society. 

The  Exhibition  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  held.  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  P.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  of  Leyton,  showed  his  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  gained  the  first  prize.  The  plants  have  often  been  seen 
this  season  at  the  Loudon  exhibitions,  and  are  almost  as  fresh 
as  ever.  Statice  profnsa  was  a  mass  of  flowers;  Authuiinm 
Scherzerianum  had  thirty  fine  spatbes  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra 
was  a  noble  plant,  its  rosy  bracts  were  very  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  was  a  goodsecond.  He 
had  a  fine  Clerodendron  Balfourii  and  au  excellent  specimen  of 
Statice  protusa.  Mr.  Ward  was  again  first  for  foliage  plants; 
Cocos  Weddelliaua,  Todea  superba,  and  Sarracenia  flava  were 
most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Donald  was  second.  Mr.  Ward  had  the 
best  specimen  plant,  a  fine  Erica  Cavendishii ;  Mr.  Donald  was 
again  second  with  a  very  good  Franciscea  coufertifolia.  Mr. 
Donald  had  the  best  six  Ferns,  and  very  fine  they  were;  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  excelsa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  DavalUa 
Mooreana  were  in  fine  condition.  Mr,  Ward  had  the  best  eight 
Orchids;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  had  four  spikes  from  one 
bxilb  with  twenty  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Aerides 
Lobbii,  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum  were  highly  meri- 
torious. Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  P.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  had  the  second  place.  Mr.  T.  Foster,  gardener  to 
R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Walthamstow,  had  Bixmagnificent  Calceolarias, 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Caladiums  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Merret,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Ashby,  Esq.,  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Donald  and 
Cockscombs  from  Mr.  Fisher,  gardener  to  Bev.  G.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
Waustead,  weie  highly  attractive. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  principal  prizetaker  for  Grapes;  he 
showed  very  goodBuckland  Sweetwaters,  Black  Hamburghs,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandrias  well  ripened.  Excellent  Strawberries 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wighton,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Grimwood, 
Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  dinner-table  decorations  were  also  a  principal  feature  in 
the  Show,  the  beautiful  silver  cups  offered  by  the  Society  bring- 
ing out  some  of  the  best  exhibitors.  Mrs.  Burley,  Brentwood, 
showed  three  fine  pieces  and  received  the  highest  award.  The 
base  of  the  stands  was  made  up  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and 
white  Water  Lilies,  Orchids,  Spineas,  and  Rhodanthe  Manglesii ; 
the  top  was  arranged  with  Grasses,  pink  Geraniums,  and  Orchids. 
Mrs.  Soder,  Brentwood,  was  placed  second.  The  vases  were 
done  in  the  same  style  and  with  equal  taste,  but  the  want  of 
Orchids  told  against  her.  For  gardeners,  Mr.  Soder,  gardener 
to  O.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  was  first,  Mr.  Fogarty,  gar- 
dener to  A.  A.  Wheeley,  Esq  ,  Woodford,  being  a  good  second; 
his  stands  were  a  little  too  heavy. 

There  were  some  chaste  button-hole  bouquets.  Mr.  Monk,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  was  first  with  three  very  neat  ex- 
amples; and  Mrs.  Soder  was  second. 

The  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  stove  and  green- 
house occupied  a  table  15  yards  in  length,  and  made  a  fine 
display.     Mr.  Douglas  was  first  in  both  classes. 

Stage  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Fraser 
of  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries  sent  a  fine  group  of  plants,  mostly 
Dracffinas,  Crotons,  and  Ferns  of  the  newest  kinds.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  of  Holloway  sent  Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  fine- 
foliage  and  flowering  plants. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  exhi- 
bited at  South  Kensington  on  the  7th  inst.,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Richards,  gardener  to  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  and  not  by  Mr.  Denning  as  inadvertently 
stated  in  our  report. 

There  is  now  flowering  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith a  remarkable  example  of  Yucca  califoenica.  We  have 
by  favour  of  Mr.  Peacock  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  plant 
and  found  it  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  Y.  caUfornica  was  in- 
troduced (as  its  name  implies)  from  California  in  1800,  and  is 
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now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  plant  ia  of 
graeefnl  habit ;  the  leaves  being  about  2  feet  in  length  by  an 
inch  in  width,  and  gracefully  arched.  The  flower  stem  ia 
abont  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  perfectly  smooth  to  a  height 
of  nearly  5  feet,  at  which  height  commence  the  branchlets  of 
flowers,  continuing  to  a  further  height  of  about  3  J  feet.  These 
branchlets,  which  exceed  fifty  in  number,  are  closely  arranged 
on  the  stem,  and  each  bears  from  five  to  ten  cream-coloured 
star-like  flowers  of  six  petals  and  fully  expanded.  Their  tex- 
ture is  stout  and  waxlike,  and  their  perfume  delicious,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Stephanotis,  or  between  the  Stephanotis 
and  Gardenia.  This  is  a  stately  spike  of  lovely  flowers,  and 
must  be  admired  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  apart  from  the  novelty 
attaching  to  a  "  first  flower." 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Smoothey  of  Brainlree  a 

flower  of  the  double  Chikese  Tree  Pjeonv.  It  is  very  large, 
2  feet  in  circumference,  and  in  colour  delicate  pink.  The 
flower  is  rendered  further  attractive  by  numerous  pink  stamens 
bearing  orange-coloured  pollen,  which  are  conspicuous  amongst 
the  petals ;  it  also  possesses  a  powerful  odour.  As  summer- 
flowering  plants  for  shrubbery  borders  few  are  more  strikingly 
effective  than  these  Paonies,  and  the  grand  specimen  before 
US  suggests  that  Mr.  Smoothey  has  a  variety  of  great  merit. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Van  Hoctte  Memorial  have 

already  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  guineas,  and  this  with- 
out any  special  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  public.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  horticultural  spirit  of  the  country  will 
be  so  far  stimulated  as  to  make  this  memorial  worthy  of  the 
nation.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  either  of  the  follow- 
ing :— Dr.  Hogg,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. ;  Dr.  Masters,  41,  Wel- 
lington Street,  W.C. ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitoh,  Eoyal  Nurseries, 
Chelsea. 

• The  thirty-third  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gabdeners' 

EoYAL  Benevolent  Institdtion  takes  place  on  the  30th  of 
Jane.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  Hogg,  has  a  subscription  list  open, 
and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have  headed  that  list 
with  a  donation  of  £50.  Contributions  of  fruit  and  flowers 
to  assist  the  dinner  will  be  very  acceptable.  They  should  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Edward  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  14,  Tavistock 
Row,  Covent  Garden. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  this  year  is  a  fortnight 

too  early,  for  the  cold  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
spring  has  retarded  the  developing  of  the  flowers.  Even  in 
Devonshire  Roses  will  not  be  in  perfection,  and  all  other 
flowers  are  similarly  backward.  The  most  striking  evidences 
of  this  are  the  Hawthorns,  the  "  May,"  flowers  of  which  are 
only  now  just  fully  developed. 

A  VERY    excellent    portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John 

Standish  of  Ascot  has  this  week  been  suspended  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
which  will  recall  to  the  memory  of  his  friends  the  features  of 
one  whose  presence  when  alive  was  well  known  iu  that  room. 

The  exceedingly  inclement  May  retarded  considerably 

the  important  work  of  bedding-out,  and  the  weather  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  June  has  been  anything  but  genial  and  of 
a  summer-like  character.  Up  to  the  present  time  many  of  the 
beds  in  the  London  parks  remain  unfurnished,  and  the  plants 
which  have  been  planted  are  in  a  standstill  state.  On  some 
days  the  northerly  winds  have  savoured  of  March  rather  than 
June,  and  vegetation  is  generally  in  a  backward  state.  The 
weather  is  now  warmer  in  London,  and  showers  have  fallen. 

As  will  be  seen  by  advertisements,  it  has  been  found 

necessary  to  rosTPONB  the  Maidstone  Rose  Show  to  the  28th 
inst.,  and  the  Frome  Rose  Show  to  July  6th,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  growth  of  the  Roses  by  the  long  term  of  cold 
and  inclement  weather. 

Iberis  corri^folu  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time 

exceedingly  eflective  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park.  For  affording  a  close  margin  around 
shrubs,  green  in  summer  and  winter,  and  of  snowy  whiteness 
in  the  spring  months,  this  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  plants. 
It  is  the  best  of  all  the  Iberises,  and  on  every  rockery  and  in 
every  hardy  herbaceous  garden  it  should  have  a  place  ;  its 
flowers  are  also  exceedingly  useful  for  associating  with  Ferns 
in  the  furnishing  of  vases  and  other  room  ornaments. 

The   new  Pelakoonium   lateripes   Koxig    Albert — 

double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium — as  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  last  week,  proved  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  novelty, 
the  flowers  being  very  double  and  prodneedin  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion.    Their  colour  is  also  pleasing,  being  of  a  lavender-pink 


colour.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  will  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  decoration  as  well  as  for  affording  flowers  for 
bouquets  and  button-hole  purposes.  This  novelty  was  raised 
by  Herr  Oscar  Liebmann  of  Dresden,  the  stock  in  England 
being  distributed  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  exhibited  the  plant  re- 
ferred to. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Clue  on  the  7  th 

inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members  : — 
Charles  Pallo  Wheatstone,  William  Edgecumbe  Rendle,  John 
Cranston,  Nicholas  Voice,  and  Francis  Arthur  Dickson.  Three 
other  names  were  submitted  for  election  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  several  additions  to  the  library  both  by  gift  and  purchase 
were  announced. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  and  very  full  sketch 

of  the  life  of  Mathus  de  L'Obel,  the  celebrated  botanist 
alter  whom  the  genus  Lobelia  is  named.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Ed.  Morren  of  the  University  of  Liege ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  refer  to  it  more  fully. 

Me.  Crawford,  gardener  to  Lord  Petre  of  Thorndon 

Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex,  feeling  hie  strength  unequal  to  the 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  been  led  to  relinquish 
his  office.  His  noble  employer  was  not  satisfied  with  express- 
ing his  regret  at  partmg  with  an  old  and  valued  servant,  but 
has  given  substantial  proof  of  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's services  by  presenting  him  with  a  valuable  gold  watch 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Streetor.  The  watch  bears  the 
following  inscription : — "  Alexander  Crawford,  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Petre  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, 1876."  Lady  Petre  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  lord- 
ship's gift  by  presenting  Mr.  Crawford  with  a  gold  chain.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  been  gardener  at  Thorndou  for  twenty-six  years. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  sent   me   a  single  pip   of  a 

green-edged  Auricula  Talisman  (Simonite).  It  is  a  very  good 
addition  to  its  class.  The  tube  is  bright  yellow,  paste  white, 
dense,  and  circular ;  the  body  colour  a  deep  crimson  maroon, 
almost  black,  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  Prince  of  Greens  or 
Freedom  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  spot  on  its  pure  green  edge, 
which  is  not  sufficient,  however,  as  the  body  colour  touches  it 
in  places.  Mr.  Simonite  writes  that  he  has  it  in  flower  now 
very  fine,  "  all  its  rings  as  round  as  engine- turned."  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  most  select  collections. — J.  Douglas. 

Me.  Bratlet,  in  his  antiquarian  work  entitled  "  Lon- 

diniana,"  details  the  household  accounts  of  a  citizen  residing 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw  in  the  year  1594. 
Among  the  details  are  these : — "  Paid  for  a  capon.  Is.  2d. ; 
for  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  2s.  id. ;  for  twenty-eight  eggs,  8d.  For 
three  pints  of  Strawberries,  June  6,  Is.  id. ;  for  a  pecke  of 
Pease,  June  8,  lOd.  ;  for  another  peeks,  June  14,  5d. ;  a  quart 
of  Strawberries,  June  29,  Gd. ;  six  Artichokes,  August  3,  Is. ;, 
half  a  pecke  of  Filbirdes,  August  19,  Cd." 

Some  remarkable  physiological  facts  have,  says  Mr.  T. 

Meehan,  been  brought  to  hght  by  Mr.  F.  Parkman  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  the  eminent  historian  and  good  botanist.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  hybridise  a  number  of  species  of  Lily  with  the  Japan 
L.  auratum.  To  guard  against  the  chance  of  fertilisation  by 
their  own  pollen,  the  anthers  were  cut  from  the  flowers  before 
they  had  perfected,  and  other  precautions  taken.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  of  any  result  but  to  produce  hybrids,  or  not  to 
seed  at  all,  according  to  all  that  has  been  heretofore  known  of 
such  subjects.  But  in  every  case  but  one  of  those  which  have 
so  far  blossomed,  the  seedlings  are  like  the  female  parents. 
There  was  one  remarkable  hybrid,  and  one  only.  That  the 
male  parent  should  be  potential  for  reproduction,  and  yet 
powerless  to  transmit  the  slightest  trace  of  its  own  character- 
istics, he  thought  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  recently 
discovered  facts  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  would  render  the 
LUy  family  an  object  of  renewed  interest.  As  remarked  before, 
some  Lilium  superbum  growing  near  the  others  bore  seeds 
freely,  every  flower  perfectly,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  with- 
out any  special  aid  from  insect  agency.  He  had  been  interested 
in  noting  the  remarkable  manner  iu  which  the  seed  vessels 
varied.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  capsules,  selected  from 
twenty-five  plants,  each  plant  bearing  all  its  seed  vessels 
exactly  after  the  pattern  of  each  one  exhibited.  Some  were 
about  2  inches  long  and  linear,  with  rounded  ends  ;  others  of 
the  same  character  but  with  the  end  promorse,  and  giving  a 
triquetrous  character  to  the  apex.  Another  had  the  carpellary 
edges  perfectly  smooth ;  another,  perhaps  like  it,  with  tumid 
raised  edges.  Then  there  were  lanceolate,  oblong,  clavate, 
pyriform,  and  almost  globose  forms.  In  old  times  many  of 
these  characters  would  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
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portanoe  to  found  new  species  on ;  in  times  past,  and  in  our 
own  times  under  some  prevailing  theories,  the  variations  would 
be  looked  for  under  some  law  of  external  influences  modifying 
form.  Without  offering  any  opinion  on  these  points,  he  would 
simply  observe  that  all  these  plants  were  taken  from  one  small 
spot  at  Berlin,  Xew  Jersey,  and  had  all  been  growing  in  his 
garden  under  exactly  the  same  cironmstanoes  together. 

In    accordance    with    long-established   Whit-Tuesday 

custom  what  is  known  as  the  flower  sermon  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  the  Oth  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore  to 
a  crowded  congregation  in  the  ancient  City  church  of  St. 
K^therine  Cree.  At  this  interesting  service,  as  the  Ihiilii 
News  has  explained,  the  young  persons  for  whom  it  is  specially 
designed  attend  with  nosegays  of  flowers,  the  hymns  sung  are 
chosen  for  their  allnsions  to  the  flowery  gifts  of  the  summer 
season,  and  the  sermon  is  preached  upon  some  one  of  the 
many  flowers  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  about  twenty-three 
years  since  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Whittemore  to  profit  from  the 
universal  interest  that  is  taken,  especially  among  children, 
in  flowers,  by  choosing  this  convenient  day  in  the  season  of 
flowers  for  a  children's  service.  The  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful and  so  acceptable  to  both  young  and  old  that  it  was 
continued  ;  as  a  matter  of  course  the  service  is  now  quite  a 
City  institution.  Children  with  bouquets,  and  adults  with 
smaller  nosegays  or  button-hole  flowers,  fill  every  available 
space  in  the  old  church,  and  the  preacher  looks  down  on  a 
veritable  garden  as  he  pleasantly  disoourse.s  on  his  particular 
theme.  Until  the  old-fashioned  boxes  in  the  church  gave 
place  to  the  modern  pew  the  sight  to  individual  members  of 
the  congregation  will  not  be  nearly  so  striking  as  it  must  be 
from  the  pulpit.  Still,  there  are  the  ancient  costumes  and  the 
happy  faces  of  the  Aldgate  Ward  charity  children  to  be  seen 
in  the  organ  gallery,  with  their  bouquets — the  gifts  of  the 
churchwardens — and  the  not  less  beaming  faces  and  smiling 
nosegays  of  the  children  in  the  centre  aisle  from  St.  John's 
School,  Westbourne-park,  not  to  speak  of  the  display  of  flowers 
around  the  visitor  in  whatever  box  he  may  find  himself  in- 
closed. In  the  pulpit  is  a  nosegay  which  has  been  placed  there 
by  a  hand  that  recognised  Dr.  Whittemore'a  interesting  ser- 
vices in  the  same  way  many  years  ago.  The  hand  was  then 
that  of  a  gratified  child,  who  now  attends  the  services  as  a 
married  woman,  with  children  of  her  own,  but  who  still  claims 
the  privilege  of  thus  adorning  the  pulpit  from  which  she  has 
so  long  derived  pleasure  and  instruction.  Dr.  Whittemore 
acknowledged  this  little  attention  almost  in  his  earliest  words. 
His  discourse  on  this  occasion  was  on  the  Olive  flower  from  the 
text  in  Job  xv.  33,  "  He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  as  the  Olive." 


EARLY  WEITER8  ON   ENGLISH   GARDENING. 

No.  15. 
JOHN   ABERCEOMBIE. 

It  has  been  said  with  almost  as  much  truth  as  wit  that 
"  Every  man  his  own  lawyer  "  would  insure  that  he  had  a  fool 
for  his  client ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  horticulture,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  the  little  volume 
entitled  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener  "  succeeded  in  diffus- 
ing a  love  for  gardening,  and  enabling  anyone  to  practise  it 
successfully,  more  than  any  book  that  has  been  published. 
Yet  so  humbly  did  th  i  author  of  that  work  f  stimate  his  own 
ability  to  instruct,  and  so  little  did  he  think  anyone  would 
admit  him  as  a  teacher,  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  engaged 
to  revise  its  language,  and  Mr.  Mawe,  the  gardener  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  to  see  that  its  teachings  were  correct.  They 
neither  of  them  performed  the  duties  they  had  undertaken, 
though  Mr.  Mawe  received  twenty  pounds  for  allowing  his 
name  to  be  on  the  title  page,  and  Goldsmith  remarked  that 
"  Abercrombie's  style  was  best  suited  to  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treated." 

The  author — the  entire  and  unaided  author— of  that  volume 
was  John  Abercrombie,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
among  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  and  to  trace 
his  career  we  now  devote  our  attention. 

He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1726,  near  which  city  his 
father  conducted  a  considerable  market  garden.  From  his 
infancy  he  was  employed  to  assist  in  this  undertaking  which 
was  one  particularly  suited  to  his  taste.  At  fourteen  he  became 
an  apprentice  of  his  father.  He  was  thoroughly  grounded 
in  his  profession,  the  practice  of  years  being  retained  and 
concentrated  by  a  habit  we  commend  to  all  young  gardeners 
of  committing  to  paper  the  observations  he  made  in  its  pursuit 
from  a  very  early  age.     Soon  after  his  apprenticeship  expired, 


being  about  eighteen,  upon  a  domestic  misunderstanding  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  some  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  and  at  Leicester  House.  After- 
wards he  became  gardener  to  Dr.  Munro  and  other  gentlemen. 
About  1751-2  he  became  gardener  to  Sir  James  Douglas, 
during  his  continuance  in  whose  service  he  married.  Fearing 
his  family  might  become  troublesome  he  left  his  situation 
in  1759,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ooming  kitchen  and  market  gardener,  but  came  again  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  months.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
until  1770,  when  he  engaged  a  kitchen  garden  and  small 
nursery  ground  between  Mile  End  Road  and  Hackney,  attend- 
ing Spitalfields  Market  with  the  products  until  1771-2.  At 
this  period  he  became  a  publican  in  Dog  Row,  Mile  End.  His 
house  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Artichoke  Tea 
Gardens.  By  the  importunity  of  his  wife  he  left  this  and 
entered  into  the  seed  and  nursery  business  at  Newington  and 
Tottenham  Court,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  an  extensive 
trade  as  a  kitchen  gardener  and  florist.  The  taste  he  displayed 
in  arranging  and  the  skill  in  cultivating  gardens  induced  a 
recommendation  to  publish  on  those  subjects  ;  but  it  was  long 
before  his  diffidence  would  allow  him  to  make  an  attempt. 
He  showed  his  MS.  to  Mr.  Griffin,  a  bookseller  in  Catherine 
Street,  Strand,  who  with  Abercrombie's  consent  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Mawe,  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  gardener.  Mr.  Mawe  highly 
applauded  the  work.  When  introduced  to  Mawe,  whom  he 
had  never  before  seen,  poor  Abercrombie  (as  he  used  facetiously 
to  narrate)  encountered  a  gentleman  so  bepowdered,  and  so 
bedaubed  with  gold  lace,  that  he  thought  he  could  be  in  the 
presence  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  duke  himself.  How- 
ever, they  soon  came  to  a  right  understanding,  for  he  con- 
tinued his  visit  for  more  than  a  fortnight  and  "  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day."  He  likewise  received  much  information 
from  Mawe,  as  the  groundwork  of  improvements  which  he 
afterwards  made  in  his  book,  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener," 
and  in  other  publications.  They  subsequently  maintained  a 
friendly  correspondence  for  years.  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gar- 
dener "  was  first  published  under  the  authorship  of  Thomas 
Mawe  only  in  1767,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
Afterwards  becoming  more  confident  Abercrombie  published 
his  "  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal,  or  Daily  Assistant,"  which 
obtained  a  very  extensive  sale  and  has  since  passed  through 
many  editions.  Besides  these  he  compiled  many  other  book?, 
of  which  we  append  a  list. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  great 
degree  upon  tea,  taking  it  three  times  a-day,  seldom  or  never 
eating  meat.  He  frequently  declared  that  tea  and  tobacco 
were  the  great  promoters  of  his  health.  His  pipe  was  his 
first  companion  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  He 
often  smoked  for  six  hours  without  interruption.  He  never 
remembered  taking  physio  until  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death,  nor  of  having  but  one 
day's  iUnesa  before  his  last,  about  twenty-three  years  pre- 
viously. 

He  died  from  an  accident  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1806.  He  at 
one  period  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Every  Man  His  Own 
Gardener,"  had  actually  embarked  to  superintend  the  Gardens 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  but  the  sight  of  the  ocean  inspired 
him  with  terrors  which  he  could  not  overcome. 

From  1796  to  the  time  of  his  decease  he  continued  to  reside 
in  Charlton  Street,  Somers  Town,  excepting  when  visiting  or 
professionally  employed.  He  was  occasionally  employed  to 
plan  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  for  which  he  was  some- 
times handsomely  remunerated.  When  unemployed  he  was  a 
constant  pursuer  of  knowledge  and  information  at  the  various 
nursery  grounds  and  gardens  near  the  metropolis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  horticultural  works  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  published  : — 

1,  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener,  being  a  new  Gardener's 
Calendar  with  Complete  Lists  of  Forest  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Per- 
ennial Flowers,  Hothouse,  Greenhouse,  and  Kitchen  Garden 
Plants,  with  the  varieties  of  each  sort  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Gardens."  London,  1767 ;  twenty-sixth  edition  in  1857. 
In  later  editions  Abercrombie's  own  name  has  appeared  in 
the  title-page  together  with  that  of  Thomas  Mawe  which  it 
originally  bore  alone,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
composition.  2,  "  The  Universal  Gardener  and  Botanist ;  or 
a  General  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  exhibiting  in 
Botanical  Arrangement,  according  to  the  Linnrean  System, 
every  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Herbaoeons  Plant  that  merits  Cul- 
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ture."  LondoD.  1798.  4to.  Mr.  WeBton  says  the  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1770.  3,  "  The  Garden  Mushroom,  its 
Nature  and  Cultivation,  exhibiting  Full  and  Plain  Directions 
for  producing  this  Desirable  Plant  in  Perfection  and  Plenty." 
London.  1779.  8vo.  4,"  The  British  Fruit  Garden  and  Art  of 
Piuniog,  comprising  the  most  Approved  Method  of  planting 


and  raising  every  useful  Fruit  Tree  and  Fruit-bearing  Shrub." 
London.  1779.  8vo.  5,  "  The  Complete  Forcing  Gardener,  for 
the  thorough  Practical  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
raising  all  early  Crops  in  Hotbeds,  forcing  early  Fruit,  &c." 
London.  1781.  12mo.  C,  "  The  Complete  Wall  Tree  Pruner, 
&c,"    London.    1783.   12mo.    7,  "  The  Propagation  and  Bota- 


122.— John  abercroxbie. 


nioal  Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Trees  Useful  and  Orna- 
mental." London.  1785.  Two  vols.  12mo.  8,  "The  Gar- 
dener's Pocket  Dictionary,  or  a  Systematical  Arrangement 
of  Trees,  Herbs,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  agreeable  to  the  Lin- 
niean  Method,  with  their  Latin  and  English  Names,  their 
Uses,  Propagation,  Culture,  ice."  London.  1786.  Three 
vols.  12mo.  9,  "  The  Daily  Assistant  in  the  Modern  Prac- 
tice of  English  Gardening  for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  on 
an  entire  New  Plan."  London.  1786.  12mo.  10,  "  The  Uni- 
versal Gardener's  Kalendar,  and  System  of  Practical  Gar- 
dening."  London.    1789.   12mo,    1808.   8yo.   11,  "  The  Com- 


plete Kitchen  Gardener  and  Hotbed  Forcer,  with  the  thorongh 
Practical  Management  of  Hothouses,  Fire  Walls,  &o."  Lon- 
don. 1789.  12mo.  12,  "  The  Gardener's  Vade-Mecum,  or 
Companion  of  General  Gardening.  A  Descriptive  Display  of 
the  Plants,  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  General  Cul- 
ture." London.  1789.  8vo.  13,  "The  Hothoufe  Gardener, 
or  the  General  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  and  the  Methods 
of  Forcing  Early  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other 
Choice  Fruits  in  Hothouses,  Vineries,  Fruit  Houses,  and  Hot 
Walls,  with  Directions  for  Raising  Melons  and  Early  Straw- 
berries, dc."    Plates.    London.    1789.   8to.    14,  "  The  Gar- 
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dener'B  Pooket  Joarnal  and  Annual  ReRiBter,  in  a  Concise 
Monthly  Display  of  all  Praotioal  Works  of  General  Gardening 
throughout  the  Year."  London.  1780.  12mo.  The  thirty- 
fifth  edition  is  dated  1857. 

He  brought  up  and  well  educated  a  large  family,  but  sur- 
vived them  all  except  oue  eon,  who  distinguished  himeelf  in 
the  uavy. 

BIXA  OKELLANA-ANNOTTA. 
It  is  from  the  shrub  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  which  is  now 
tigured  that  the  Annotta  of  commerce  is  produced.  Plants 
are  seldom  seen  in  this 
country  except  in  botanical 
oolleotions ;  but  they  are 
not  devoid  of  ornament  by 
their  fine  green  leaves  and 
cUaste  pink  flowers.  When 
grown  from  seed  the  plants 
attain  a  large  size  before 
producing  flowers  ;  but 
when  raised  from  cuttings 
they  flower  freely  when  in  a 
comparatively  dwarf  state. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  strike  readily  in  heat 
under  a  bell-glass.  The 
plants  require  a  summer 
temperature  of  65=  to  85°, 
and  a  winter  temperature 
of  50'  to  CO'.  This  shrub 
grows  spontaneously  in 
South  America  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  East  Indies. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  Chestnut, 
a  two-valved  capsule  cover- 
ed with  flexible  bristles,  and 
contains  a  certain  number 
of  seeds  smaller  than  peas. 
These  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  soft,  viscous,  resin- 
ous pulp  of  a  beautiful  ver- 
milion colour  and  unpleas- 
ant smell  like  red  lead  mixed 
with  oil ;  and  it  is  this 
matter  which  constitutes 
Annotta.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  obtained  is  by 
pouring  hot  water  over  the 
pulp  and  the  seeds,  and 
leaving  them  to  macerate 
until  they  are  separated 
by  pounding  them  with  a 
wooden  pestle.  The  seeds 
are  then  removed  by  strain- 
ing the  mass  through  a 
sieve ;  and  the  pulp  being 
allowed  to  settle,  the  water 
is  gently  poured  off,  and  the 
pulp  put  into  shallow  ves- 
sels, in  which  it  is  gradually 
dried  in  the  shade.  After 
acquiring  a  proper  consist- 
ency it  is  made  into  cylin- 
drical rolls  or  balls,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  place  to 
dry,  after  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  This  is  most  common 
in  the  English  market,  and  ia  in  the  form  of  small  rolls,  each 
2  or  3  ozs.  in  weight,  hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  with- 
out and  red  within.  The  other  process  of  manufacture  is 
that  pursued  in  Cayenne.  The  pulp  and  seeds  together  are 
bruised  in  wooden  vessels,  and  hot  water  poured  orer  them  ; 
they  are  then  left  to  soak  for  several  days,  and  afterwards 
passed  through  a  close  sieve  to  separate  the  seeds.  The  matter 
is  then  left  to  ferment  for  about  a  week,  when  the  water  is 
gently  poured  off,  and  the  solid  part  left  to  dry  in  the  shade. 
When  it  has  acquired  the  consistency  of  a  solid  paste  it  is 
formed  into  cakes  of  3  or  4  lbs.  weight,  which  are  wrapped  in 
the  kaves  of  Arundo  or  Banana.  This  variety  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  rather  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  considerable 
solidity.  Labat  informs  us  that  the  Indians  prepare  an  Annotta 
greatly  enperior  to  that  which  is  brought  to  us,  of  a  bright 


shining  red  colour,  almost  equal  to  carmine.  For  this  purpose, 
instead  of  steeping  and  fermenting  the  seeds  in  water,  they 
rub  them  with  the  hands,  previously  dipped  in  oil,  till  the 
pulp  comes  off  and  is  reduced  to  a  clear  paste,  which  is  scraped 
oil'  from  the  hands  with  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the 
shade  to  dry.  Mixed  with  lemon  juice  and  gum  it  makes  the 
crimson  paint  with  which  Indians  adorn  their  bodies ;  and 
they  employ  the  leaves  and  roots  in  cookery  to  increase  the 
flavour  and  give  a  safl'ron  colour. 

Annotta  is  principally  consumed  by  painters  and  dyers  ;  but 
it  is  also  used  in  Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  North  WiltB 
to  colour  cheete  with  the  pale  yellow  or  flesh  colour  which 

distinguishes  that  which  ia 
made  in  these  districts,  the 
makers  in  Cheshire  using 
ti  dwts.  to  CO  lbs.  of  cheese  ; 
while  those  of  Gloucester- 
shire use  1  07,.  to  1  cwt. — 
quantities  which  are  too 
small  to  affect  the  cheese  in 
>    _  any  way  except  in  colour. 

The  Dutch  use  it  for  height- 
ening the  colour  of  their 
butter.  It  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  some 
English  dairies. 


Fig.  123.— BrxA  orellana 


SAXIFEAGA 
NEPALENSIS. 

I  AM  glad  to  observe  that 
this  charming  plant  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  late 
show  at  South  Kensington. 
Excellent  as  it  is  when 
grown  in  pots  for  conserva- 
tory and  dinner-table  de- 
coration, it  is  of  even  more 
value  as  a  hardy  rock  plant, 
because  its  elegant  and 
prettily-marked  foliage  dis- 
posed in  rosettes  with  that 
precision  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of 
plants,  always  renders  it  an 
interesting  and  ornamental 
object  throughout  the  year, 
and  now  when  it  is  seen  in 
the  full  glory  of  its  tlender 
tapering  flower  spikes,  there 
is  no  plant  more  striking  or 
attractive.  Itformssuckers, 
orwhat  may  be  with  greater 
propriety,  termed  lateral 
shoots, abundantly,  so  that 
a  stock  of  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained, every  shoot  rooting 
readily  in  an  open  border 
after  it  is  separated  from 
the  parent  plant. 

It  is  by  a  judicious  and 
tasteful  admixture  of  plants 
of  this  type  with  others  of 
bolder  growth  that  a  rockery 
can  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of  a  garden. — EuwiEc 

LCCKHDBST. 

[Nepalensis  is  a  name  which  has  been  fancifully  applied  to 
the  fine  old  plant,  S.  cotyledon  var.  pyramidalis. — Eds.] 


ODE  BOEDER   FLOWEES-GAILLAEDIAS. 

Gaill-Ardias  are  by  no  means  an  extensive  group  of  plants, 
yet  thfiy  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  Journal,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  family  of  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  plants  than  the  varieties  of  Gaillardia  picta. 
When  this  plant  made  its  appearance  among  us  some  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  we  tended  it  carefully  as  a  choice  greenhouse 
plant,  and  it  was  looked  on  as  a  wonderful  acquisition  to  our 
collections,  and  when  we  found  it  would  do  us  good  service 
outside  as  well  we  admired  it  the  more.    Somehow  or  other 
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those  gay  flowers  Beem  to  be  omitted  from  many  gardeus,  but 
we  would  not  have  them  entirely  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  can  be  had  from  most 
of  our  principal  seedsmen.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  spring  in  sandy  soil  in  well-drained  pots,  subsequently 
potting-off  the  seedlings,  gradually  hardening  them  off  and 
planting  them  out  at  the  end  of  May  in  beds  or  borders,  and 
they  will  well  repay  the  labour  they  have  had  bestowed  upon 
them.  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  are  so  seldom  seen.  Some 
say  they  are  hardy,  but  it  is  much  the  safest  to  put  in  cuttings 
in  the  autumn  and  keep  them  from  the  frost  in  a  cool  dry 
house  under  glass.  They  should  be  carefully  watered,  as  they 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  They  are  useful  for  indoor 
decoration,  as  well  as  for  beds  and  borders.  They  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  winds  in  exposed  situations ;  this  should  be 
guarded  against  by  pegging-down  or  tying-up. 

G.  aristata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  race ;  it  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  bearing  orange-oolonred  flowers,  and  does  well  in  most 
ordinary  garden  soil.  G.  Eichardsonii  is  of  taller  habit,  and 
requires  staking  to  keep  it  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
G.  Loiseli  is  a  tall-growing  kind,  these  mostly  endure  through 
our  ordinary  winters.  G.  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  gayest 
of  the  race,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  a  plant  so  beauti- 
ful is  so  seldom  met  with ;  as  a  border  plant,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  effective,  and  continue  sa  long  time  in  bloom.  G.  bicolor 
is  a  very  desirable  plant  from  North  America,  and  there  are 
other  kinds  equally  worthy  of  culture. — Veritas. 


BOSES  IN  FRANCE. 

EosEs  have  always  held  a  considerable  place  in  the  lives  of 
Frenchwomen.  Among  the  old  customs  of  Auvergne  was  one 
which  decided  that  a  wreath  of  Eoees  should  form  the  whole 
marriage  portion  of  the  daughters  of  noble  families  where 
there  were  heirs  male  to  the  lands  and  property  belonging  to 
them.  In  some  parts  of  Normandy  also  a  legal  fiction  existed, 
till  very  recently,  by  which  a  girl  who  had  received  a  chaplet 
of  Eoses  on  her  wedding-day  had  no  further  claim  to  the  in- 
heritance of  her  parents,  though  she  might  afterwards  receive 
goods  which  were  formerly  bequeathed  to  her.  At  Lucy,  near 
Anxerre,  twelve  boys  selected  by  the  Mayor  were  bound  to 
accompany  every  bride  to  church,  and  they  carried  a  cross 
made  of  Eoses,  for  which  service  the  bridegroom  gratified 
them  with  seven  sous  and  six  centimes  in  money  newly  coined. 
A  list  of  the  ancient  feudal  rights  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse 
mentioned  "  bushels  of  Eoses,"  which  were  to  be  paid  to  them 
in  order  that  their  wives  might  be  supplied  with  rose  water. 
A  fief  at  Gournay  on  the  Marne  was  held  by  the  presentation 
of  four  Eoses  to  the  lady  of  the  manor,  or  to  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter,  upon  All  Saints'  day.  If  the  lord  was  absent  or 
unmarried  these  flowers  were  to  be  offered  to  the  Virgin. 

The  Rose  was  first  made  the  prize  of  moral  conduct  at  a 
festival  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  It  appears 
that  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  was  also  lord  of  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Salency,  and  having  wisely  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  virtue  should  not  be  its  own  sole  reward, 
that  prelate  determined  to  recompense  the  most  discreet  young 
women  he  could  find  with  a  solid  gift  of  twenty-five  pounds 
and  a  chaplet  of  Roses.  To  be  sure  the  twenty-five  pounds 
were  pounds  of  Touraine,  valued  at  tenpence  each,  but  they 
must  have  been  well  worth  having  in  the  year  of  grace  475. 
St.  Medard  perpetuated  his  gilt  by  assigning  a  email  parcel 
of  his  land  to  trustees  for  ever,  on  condition  that  the  rent  of 
it  should  be  applied  every  year  to  provide  for  the  accessories 
and  expenses  of  what  he  described  as  "  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Rose."  A  blue  ribbon  was  added  to  the  chaplet  of  Eoses  by 
order  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  have  a 
Eosiere  crowned  in  his  name  at  the  request  of  M.  de  Belloy, 
then  Lord  of  Salency.  "  Go,"  said  this  monarch  dryly  to  the 
Marquis  de  Cordes,  a  captain  of  His  Majesty's  life  guard,  who 
represented  him  on  that  occasion,  "  and  offer  this  to  the  Eosidre. 
It  has  been  long  enough  the  sign  of  favour,  let  it  serve  for 
once  as  a  guerdon  to  worth." 

The  ceremony  of  the  Rose  was  kept  up  in  this  not  ungrace- 
ful manner  at  St.  Medard's  feast  for  twelve  centuries,  when  in 
1774  a  suit  at  law  about  the  Rosiere  of  Salency  came  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  period 
seems  to  have  been  a  surly  grasping  bumpkin,  who  wanted  to 
destroy  the  pretty  custom  which  had  almost  hallowed  his 
estate  and  had  conferred  upon  it  a  singular  historical  interest. 
This  noble  lout  churlishly  insisted  on  choosing  his  own  Eosiere, 
without  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salency,  and  he  claimed 


the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  on  her  head  without  any 
pomp  or  ceremony.  He  pleaded,  too,  with  excessive  bad  taste 
and  niggardliness,  that  the  cost  of  the  festival,  though  not 
large,  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  These  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions were  condemned  as  unsustainable  in  law  by  the  Royal 
Bailliage  of  Chauny,  acting  on  the  opinions  of  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  crown ;  and  in  a  formal  sentence,  pronounced  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1775,  the  rules  for  the  nomination  of  the  Rosifere 
of  Salency,  and  for  the  order  of  march  to  be  observed  at  the 
ceremony  of  her  coronation,  were  judicially  fixed.  The  lord  of 
the  manor,  as  obstinate  as  he  was  mean,  appealed  against  this 
decision,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  judgment  delivered 
on  the  '20th  of  December  in  the  following  year,  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  ordered  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  peasantry  of  Salency,  proud  of  their  triumph,  established 
a  nobility  of  the  Rose,  and  the  family  which  could  number 
most  Eosicres  since  the  time  of  St.  Jli'-dard  was  held  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  it. 

After  the  prominency  given  to  the  Eosirres  of  Salency  many 
other  places  were  supplied  with  funds  for  a  Eose  feast  by 
whimsical  donors  or  testators.  Most  of  the  villages  within 
hail  of  Paris  have  their  Eosi^res.  Belgium  has  iuitiated  the 
pleasant  usage  of  France,  and  during  the  sojourn  of  Louis 
XVIII.  at  Blankenberg  he  was  requested  to  place  the  crown  of 
innocence  on  the  head  of  the  local  Eosifre,  who  had  much  simple 
politeness  in  her  nature  ;  so,  looking  up  at  the  august  face  of 
His  Majesty,  she  curtsied  and  said,  "  Dimi  toils  !a  rendc,"  a. 
mode  of  thanksgiving  which  made  the  audience  smile,  because 
Louis-le-Desire  had  no  direct  descendants ;  indeed,  Heaven  did 
return  some  Roses  to  the  king,  for  these  flowers  were  the  signs 
of  homage  which  peers  of  France  had  from  time  immemorial 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  and  many  of  the  old  families  were 
for  reviving  the  practice  after  Waterloo  had  opened  the  way  to 
courtly  high  jinks  again.  The  Eose  homage  caused  a  dispute 
for  precedence  between  the  Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Nevers, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  a  parlinmentary  decision  in 
favour  of  Montpensier  as  a  duke  of  the  blood  royal. 

On  May-day  in  Provence  a  young  girl  crowned  with  Eoses  is 
seated  at  each  end  of  the  principal  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
some  towns.  She  is  called  "La  Belle  de  Mai,"  and  her  com- 
panions levy  contributions  on  the  passers-by  for  her  wedding 
portion,  much  as  the  Etonians  begged  for  "salt''  in  the  old 
"  Montem  "  days.  When  a  beautiful  Princess  Galitzin  be- 
sought the  blessing  of  Archbishop  Hoton,  the  prelate  silently 
took  a  Eose  from  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Grace  and  presented 
it  to  her.  The  Emperor  Charles-Qniot  gave  a  Eose  as  the  do- 
vice  of  his  wife  Isabella  of  Portugal.  Luther  had  a  Eose  en- 
graven on  his  private  signet  ring.  At  Proving  the  gardeners 
choose  a  king  every  year,  and  he  is  called  "  Eoi  des  Eosiers," 
or  monarch  of  the  Eose  trees.  He  is  enthroned  on  St.  Fiacre's 
day  at  vespers,  just  as  the  choristers  who  sing  service  in  the 
saint's  chapel  chant  the  words,  "  Deposuit  polentei  df  scdc,  et 
exaltavit  humilcs." — (Daily  News.) 


NEW  BOOK. 

Till'  Fern  Paradisn  :  a  Pica  (or  the  Culture  uf  Ferns.  By 
Francis  George  Heath.  London  :  Hodder  A  Stoughton. 
"  The  earnest  purpose  of  this  little  volume  is  that  it  may 
assist  in  developing  the  popular  taste  for  Ferns  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  to  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  these  graceful  and 
beautiful  plants  in  our  gardens  and  in  onr  dwelling-houses— nay, 
even  so  far  as  such  an  arrangement  would  be  practicable,  in  our 
places  of  business  wherever  they  may  be." 

We  applaud  that  purpose,  for  its  result  where  effected  is  an 
increase  of  pleasure  and  a  promotion  of  health  whether  in  the 
garden  structure  of  the  wealthy  or  the  window-sill  of  the  poor. 
The  author  is  enthusiastic,  and ,  being  capable  as  well,  he  writes 
efficiently,  and  no  one  can  peruse  his  pages  without  resolving 
when  opportunity  offers  to  begin  Fern  culture  or  to  increase 
his  Fern  stock.  Ferns  are  plants  for  everyone  and  every- 
where. No  city  alley  is  so  dark  or  stifling  as  that  Ferns  will 
not  grow  in  it.  We  know  a  window-sill  in  such  an  alley  on 
which  are  growing  in  well-cared-for  luxuriance  Scolopendrium, 
Blechnum,  Adiantum,  Trichomanes,  Polj'podium,  and  Lastrea. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  volume's  contents  we  will  extract  its 
notes  on  one  of  those  species. 

"The  Maipenhair  (Adiantum  Capillns-Veneris). — This  beau- 
tiful Fern  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  native  species.  It  is  found 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales,  and 
in  Ireland  —  in  Ireland,  in  fact,  more  abundantly  than  in  any 
othtr  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    But  it  is  more  than  pos- 
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sible  that  the  Maidenhair  abonnfla  in  some  looalitiea  where  it 
has  never  yet  been  discovered.  It  oftuu  grows  iu  inaccessible 
Bitnations,  and  this  fact  would  give  a  reason  for  the  supposition 
which  we  have  started.  Rocks  on  or  near  the  seaooast  and 
dripping  sea-caves  are  its  favourite  habitats. 

"  The  Maidenhair  baa  a  black,  hairy,  creeping  caudex  of  slender 
shape,  from  which  arc  thrown  up  a  mass  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  fronds.  The  stems  of  the  froads  are  more  like 
thick  hairs  than  the  stems  of  a  plant.  The  general  outline  of 
the  frond  is  lance-like.  Its  leugth  varies  from  (J  inches  to  a 
foot,  but  sometimes  under  couditions  peculiarly  favourable  to 
its  growth  it  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  a  foot.  The  stem 
is  about  halt  the  length  of  the  entire  frond.  Then  commences 
the  rachis,  on  each  side  of  which  in  irregular  alternation  are 
thrown  out  the  branches  —  if  they  may  be  so  called^ of  the 
frond.  These  branches,  black  and  shining,  are  like  lesser  hairs, 
and  to  them  are  fastened  on  each  side  iu  irregular  order  the 
delicate  fan-shaped  leaflets  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  green.  The 
leaflets  are  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  frond  by  short,  hair- 
like filaments  black  and  shining  somewhat  like  the  stem  and 
branches,  but  thinner  and  more  delicate.  Tiie  spores  of  the 
Maidenhair  are  borne  at  the  back  and  on  the  edge  of  the  leaflets, 
the  margin  of  which  is  folded  back  to  cover  them,  thus  losing 
its  green  colour  and  becoming  blanched. 

"  It  is  the  fortune  of  few  Fern-lovers  to  see  the  Maidenhair 
growing  iu  its  wild  habitats.  But  as  a  cultivated  plant  it  is 
not  rare,  for  like  all  our  Ferns  the  myriads  of  seeds  which  each 
plant  bears  favour  its  extensive  propagation.  Artificially  grown 
it  will  in  warm,  moist,  and  sheltered  situations  live  and  thrive 
in  the  open-air  rockery.  But  its  excessively  delicate  nature 
requires  peculiar  care,  and  renders  it  more  especially  adapted 
for  indoor  cultivation.  And  to  grow  it  successfully  indoors 
especial  attention  must  be  given  to  its  requirements.  It  can- 
not bear  the  sudden  changes  in  temperature  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  some  sitting-rooms  is  subject.  When  there  is  an 
equable  temperature  maintained  and  the  air  is  not  too  dry,  as 
for  instance  in  rooms  which  are  not  constantly  inhabited,  there 
the  Maidenhair  will  thrive  in  pots  in  the  proper  soil  without 
any  covering;  but  otherwise  a  covering  of  glass  is  essential,  so 
as  to  keep  around  the  plant  a  perpetual  moisture.  With  such  a 
covering  it  will  revel  in  the  warmth  of  inhabited  rooms  and 
become  a  delightful  companion  for  the  Fern-lover,  distilling  on 
the  points  of  its  fronds  the  dewdrops  of  its  prison.  A  light 
soil  suited  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  plant  must  be  provided 
for  the  Maidenhair.  Mix  peat  and  silver  sand  together,  the 
former  predominating,  and  in  the  mixture  let  there  be  some 
broken  pieces  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Or,  if  you  will,  imbed 
in  the  soil  two  large  pieces  of  limestone  or  sandstone ;  put  them 
near  together;  fill  up  the  interstice  with  some  of  the  soil  you 
have  prepared,  and  plant  the  delicate  rhizome  of  the  Maidenhair 
between.  The  pot  or  case  in  which  it  is  grown  you  should  half 
fill  with  broken  pieces  of  stone  or  flower  pot,  intermingled  with 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  them  sweet.  Then  upon  this 
mixture  of  flower  pot  and  charcoal  place  the  peat  and  silver 
sand,  and  thereon  plant  your  Fern.  If  you  have  a  wiudow  in 
which  no  sun  shines  you  may  there  suspend  your  Maidenhair 
in  the  half  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut;  but  holes  must  be  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shell,  so  that  when  you  occasionally  dip  it 
and  its  beautiful  occupant  in  water  the  superabundant  moisture 
may  drain  away,  for  remember  that  Ferns  cannot  endure  soil 
rendered  unwholesome  by  stagnant  water.  The  moisture  which 
they  need  must  be  fresh  and  pure.  The  exceptional  delicacy  of 
the  Maidenhair  requires  exceptional  care ;  but  do  not  forget  that 
for  all  the  care  which  you  bestow  upon  it,  it  will  repay  you  by 
assuming  in  its  adopted  home  the  freshest  and  most  delicate 
shade  of  delightful  green,  and  the  most  delicate  of  graceful 
forms." 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME   HEAT  AND   COLD 
ON  VEGETATION. 

The  possibility  of  gradually  accustoming  tender  plantu  to 
withstand  a  more  rigorous  climate  than  that  to  which  they 
are  indigenous  has  long  baen  a  favourite  pursuit  with  our 
clever  horticultural  neighbours  the  French,  who  have  or  had 
a  garden  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  this  particular  object — 
a  garden  of  acclimatisation.  Whether  or  not  any  plant  was 
ever  trained  to  resist  frost,  which  could  not  face  it  before,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  That  very  many  species  of  plants 
will  live  and  thrive  in  association,  within  certain  limits  of  tem- 
perature, every  garden  iu  this  country  will  testify.  Hardy 
Conifers  alone  come  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  so  far 
they  may  be  said  to  be  acclimatised,  but  sudden  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  dispel  the  illuaiou.  The  Potato  is  a  plant  which 
has  been  coaxed  and  gently  persuaded  to  bear  frost  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  on  a  large  scale  in  these  islands, 
yet  still  it  is  as  tender  as  ever.  The  attempt  to  acclimatise 
our  English  fruits  and  vegetables   by  residents   abroad   in 


various  foreign  countries  have  also  ended  in  similar  failure, 
since  we  often  hear  of  despairing  endeavours  to  obtain  a  dish  of 
Strawberries  or  Gooseberries  from  the  cherished  plants,  which, 
however,  are  exhausted  by  their  etiolation.  Yet  some  of  our 
English  plants  and  animals  when  introduced  to  new  homes 
find  the  climate  bo  much  more  favourable  that  they  threaten 
to  crowd  out  the  native  plants  and  animals.  For  instance, 
horses  and  thistles  in  Australia,  English  pigs  and  weeds  in 
New  Zealand  ;  and  many  other  instances  might  be  cited.  A 
high  tropical  heat,  while  it  has  the  effect  of  exciting  plants 
from  a  temperate  climate  into  a  rampant  growth  which  ends 
iu  exhaustion,  will  have  the  opposite  effect  on  others,  causing 
them  to  go  naturally  to  rest,  to  be  aroused  only  by  the  advent 
of  cooler  and  moister  influences.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  our 
stoves  will  assume  this  stagnant  resting  condition  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  show  a  disposition  to  fresh  growth  with 
the  cool  moist  nights  of  autumn,  as  if  coolness  was  tha 
signal  for  the  tropical  plant  to  commence  growth  after  the  hot 
resting  season.  We  practically  reverse  this  natural  rule  by 
forcing  our  plauts  into  growth  by  heat  after  the  cool  of  winter. 
The  approaching  cold  of  autumn  and  winter  is,  however,  tha 
signal  for  our  indigenous  deciduous  plants  to  put  on  the 
yellow  leaf,  sometimes  very  suddenly,  and  go  to  rest.  From 
all  these  signs  the  practical  cultivator  should  take  lessons. 
The  profundity  of  the  sleep  or  rest  which  various  plants  take 
under  the  winter's  cold  varies  in  degree,  as  can  be  seen  by 
their  earlier  or  later  wakening  iu  spring,  and  by  the  more  or 
less  inactivity  of  the  roots.  Some  become  so  dormant  as  to 
appear  paralysed,  and  will  die  without  any  of  the  usual  appa- 
rent outward  effects  of  frost.  A  very  few  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture hold  the  balance  between  life  and  death  with  many  of 
our  regular  hardy  plants ;  indeed  it  is  the  last  degree,  like  the 
last  straw,  which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  is  just  under  our  notice.  An  old  plant  of  Cassia 
corymbosa,  which  made  growth  as  thick  as  one's  finger 
against  a  wall,  and  10  feet  long  last  summer,  is  killed  nearly 
down  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  portion  of  one  branch  next  the 
wall,  for  half  its  diameter,  is  living,  while  the  other  half  out- 
wards is  dead.  Clianthns  puniceus  by  its  side  is  safe,  except 
twigs  which  project  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  neither  being 
protected  iu  any  way.  Some  plants  of  Azalea  indica,  planted 
out  two  years  iu  the  open  shrubbery,  and  which  flowered  last 
summer,  exhibit  the  same  narrow  limit  between  life  and 
death.  A  few  varieties  have  had  the  bark  blistered  off  aU 
along  the  stem,  while  the  foliage  has  apparently  protected  the 
branches.  Other  varieties  have  resisted  the  cold  and  look 
uninjured. 

During  the  severe  frost  of  the  winter  of  1869  which  killed 
so  many  shrubs  throughout  the  country,  it  was  a  common 
phenomenon  to  find  the  bark  severed  from  the  wood  in 
blisters  as  if  exposed  to  fire,  notably  in  the  instance  of 
Portugal  Laurels  and  Sweet  Bays,  the  effect  being  to  all 
appearance  the  same.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  plants  by 
frost  are  generally  well  recognised,  because  anticipated :  the 
shoots  are  nipped,  the  bark  is  blistered,  or  the  whole  plant  is 
killed  to  the  ground.  Injuries  from  excessive  heat  are  not  so 
apparent.  Some  moisture-loving  plants,  like  Rhododendrons, 
whether  dry  or  not  at  the  root,  will  become  permanently  para- 
lysed and  dried  up,  so  that  further  growth  is  checked,  and  the 
plant  recovers  its  equilibrium  by  pushing  up  young  growth 
from  the  roots.  Fruit  trees  against  walls  are  often  exposed  to 
excessive  heat.  They  are,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires — the 
heat  of  the  wall  behind,  and  the  sun's  heat  in  front.  Perma- 
nent injury  must  follow,  especially  if  they  suffer  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  at  the  root,  which  is  not  observed  until 
the  following  season.  The  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Plum,  we  are 
satisfied,  suffer  iu  this  way ;  and  the  dying-off  of  their 
branches  is  quite  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  as 
to  the  effect  of  frost  iu  winter.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  dying  of  the  branches  of  the  Apricot  is  more  common 
in  the  south  than  iu  the  north,  and  on  light  dry  soils  than 
on  clays.  A  hot  sun  pouring  his  rays  directly  on  an  Apricot 
tree,  with  its  load  of  soft  evaporating  foliage,  must  make  it  a 
very  severe  trial  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  tree  to  find. 
and  convey  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  in  health.  The 
foliage  we  often  sea  weltering  under  the  sun's  influence,  and 
the  branches  must  often  be  very  dry,  the  bark  clinging  to  the 
wood  ;  and  if  a  period  ensues  when  the  moisture  at  the  root 
fails  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  and  more- 
over to  enable  the  tree  to  elaborate  and  complete  ripeness  for 
another  season,  exhaustion  must  be  the  result,  a  weak  bloom 
iu  spring,  and  feeble  setting  of  the  fruit,  permanent  injury 
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and  desiccation  of  exposed  parts ;  and  when  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  the  following  season,  on  its  reaching  the  injured  part  in 
quantity,  gumming  and  death  of  the  parts  beyond  is  the 
result.  Under  the  circumstances  described,  the  amount  of 
water  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  require  at  the  root  is  not  easily 
realised.  No  wonder  they  are  obliged  to  strike  their  roots 
deep  down  into  a  moist  subsoil  in  search  of  moisture  for 
self-preservation.  We  believe  that  Peach  and  Apricot  trees 
against  walls  are  not  by  any  means  as  a  rule  sufficiently 
supplied  with  water  at  the  root  in  summer.  We  realise  the 
necessity  of  protecting  our  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  from  the 
wet  and  frosts  of  winter.  There  is  probably  an  equal  neces- 
sity for  shading  and  protecting  them  from  extreme  heat  in 
summer ;  at  any  rate  covering  the  exposed  stems  of  the  trees 
by  some  light  material,  or  encouraging  the  foliage  to  spread 
over  the  old  stems,  are  precautions  to  be  recommended,  A 
fine  show  of  blossom  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  not  unfrequently 
Eucoeods  a  season  which  has  been  wet,  upsetting  our  notions 
of  dryness  in  the  autumn  being  necessary  for  the  ripening  of 
the  trees,  forgetting  that  dryness  may  mean  exhaustion  of 
hardy  fruit  trees.  A  dry  summer  succeeded  by  a  wet  autumn, 
leaving  late  growth  unripe,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  also  a 
great  evil.  Watering  should  be  done  copiously  in  summer 
while  the  sua  is  strong  and  evaporation  rapid,  the  two  first 
weelss  in  August  being  a  vital  period. — The  Squire's  Gar- 
DENEE  (mThe  Gardener). 


THE  BUSH,  WALTON-ON-THAMBS, 

THE  EESIDK.NTOE  OF  ME.  HENEY  OKMSON. 

Mr.  Okmson's  name  is  widely  known  for  his  long  and  high 
standing  as  a  horticultural  builder,  but  it  is  not  bo  generally 
known  that  he  U  a  lover  of  gardening  and  carries  it  out  on  a 
small  scale  successfully.  The  Bush  i^  an  appropriate  name 
for  his  residence,  the  house  being  completely  embowered  by 
trees — in  fact,  being  in  a  wood,  which  has  been  laid  out  by 
walks,  &a.,  affording  quiet  nooks  and  secluded  spots  of  sylvan 
beauty. 

The  lawn  contains  examples  of  spring  and  summer  bedding 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  Adjoining  the  residence 
is  a  small  conservatory,  and  filled  with  Calceolarias,  which, 
both  as  regards  their  superior  culture  and  the  excellence  of  the 
varieties,  would  have  made  a  good  second  to  the  splendid 
pUnts  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  .James.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  i3  a  walled  kitchen  garden,  the  crops 
being  good  and  the  fruit  trees  numerous  and  productive.  In 
this  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  qualities,  are  two 
vineries  and  other  glass  structures.  One  of  the  houses  is 
planted  with  Muscats  ;  the  other,  a  large  and  fine  house,  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  Madreafield  Courts,  and  a  rod  or  two  of 
Eoyal  Muscadine. 

This  house  is  worthy  of  a  note  both  by  its  construction  and 
the  highly  promising  state  of  the  Vines.  The  building  is 
span-roofed,  and  is  heated  and  ventilated  on  the  first  principles 
of  oonstrncUve  art.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  the  entire 
air  of  the  house  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  Tines  receiving  a  check  or  the  tem- 
perature being  materially  lowered  The  external  air  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  front  of  the  houEe  by  a  series  of  pipes  conduct- 
ing it  to  cylinders  round  the  hot-water  pipes,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  house  in  a  w«med  state.  Its  egress  is  by  the 
rafters,  these,  in  fact,  being  ventilators,  which  can  be  opened 
at  will  to  any  required  extent,  ensuring  a  circulation  of  air 
quite  regular  all  over  the  house.  This  system  of  ventilation, 
which  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the  late  Mr.  K.  Fish,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  Vines,  as  the 
stout  and  exuberant  foliage  and  the  regularity  of  the  crop  in 
Mr.  Ormson's  house  prove  ccnclusively. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  the  close  glazing  of 
modern  structures  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  Grape-pro- 
duction unless  the  greatest  care  is  employed  in  ventilating, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  Grapes  of  the  finest 
quality  and  of  the  highest  finish  in  what  are  termed  "  ricketty  " 
old  houses  where  the  air  circulates  through  the  roofs  as  through 
a  riddle.  The  drawback  to  such  houses  is  that  they  admit 
water  when  it  is  not  wanted  as  well  as  air ;  but  in  the  rafter 
mode  of  ventilation  the  water  is  excluded  and  the  air  admitted, 
and  thus  a  roof  is  provided  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Vines — that  is,  a  roof  affording  them  perfect  thelter  and  a 
regular  current  of  air  at  all  seasons  when  required.  Much  ex- 
perience and  unusual  faeihties  for  observation  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  prime  source  of  failure  in  Grape-produc- 


tion is  traceable  to  deficient  or  imperfect  ventilation,  hence  I 
notice  this  mode,  which  answers  its  purpose  so  well.  A  small 
garden  may,  and  often  doe.s,  afford  hints  as  useful  to  the  visitor 
or  reader  as  a  large  garden,  and  certainly  Mr.  Ormson's  house 
shows  a  system  of  perfect  ventilation  in  hot  or  cold  weather, 
and  Vines  which  speak  approvingly  of  the  treatment  which  they 
receive.  The  plan  noted,  of  admitting  warmed  air,  is  only 
subsidiary  to  the  regular  system  of  top  and  bottom  ventilation, 
and  in  order  to  change  the  air  in  inclement  weather,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  during  the  early  and  cold  season, 
when  forcing  must  be  carried  on. 

The  routine  treatment  which  these  Vines  receive  is  of  the 
best.  They  are  never  syringed,  but  every  portion  of  the  house, 
paths,  stages,  &a.,  are  regularly  moistened,  and  this  keeps  the 
foliage  perfectly  clean  and  healthy.  The  border  is  well  made 
and  drained.  It  is  top-dressed  with  manure  and  watered  with 
manure  water  at  intervals  according  to  the  state  of  the  Vines 
and  the  weather,  and  it  is  by  this  practice  that  the  Vines,  as 
they  must  do,  look  eo  well. — A  Visiioe. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  EFFECT  AT   FLOWER 
SHOWS. 

That  the  attractive  arrangement  of  plants  at  exhibitions 
contributes  greatly  to  the  effect  of  such  gatherings  is  gentrally 
admitted,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  system — if  system  it 
may  be  called — is  being  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  that  effect 
is  occasionally  if  not  frequently  produced  at  the  sacrifice  of 
convenience  if  not  of  something  more  important.  The  modern 
plan  of  arrangement  often  renders  the  work  of  judging  exceed- 
ingly onerous  and  difficult ;  in  fact  it  is  at  times  almost  im- 
possible that  the  judging  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
the  most  competent  adjudicators.  It  la  certain,  too,  that  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  public  accounts  of  the  great 
exhibitions  have  exceedingly  difficult  tasks  to  perform  in 
describing  the  collections  ;  and  as  to  the  public,  they  are  quite 
bewildered  in  attempts  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  collections 
in  the  different  classes. 

This  arises  solely  from  their  wide,  and  as  many  consider  their 
needlessly  wide,  distribution.  So  widely  are  the  different  col- 
lections in  the  same  class  apart  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
balance  their  merit;  indeed, no  small  confusion  is  occasionally 
caused  by  the  wandering  to  and  fro  of  visitors  in  seeking  out 
the  different  exhibits.  It  may  be  in  some  degree  artistic  that 
the  first-prize  collection  a  group  of  Ferns  be  placed  in  one 
corner  of  a  tent  or  building,  and  the  second-prize  collection  be 
in  the  opposite  corner  100  yards  distant,  and  the  third-prize 
group  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  these  fortunate  "  twelves  " 
or  "  sixes  ;"  but  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan 
it  is  violently  artificial — a  sprinkling  and  dotting,  not  to  say 
patching,  system  for  which  Nature  affords  no  parallel. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  arranging  the  plants  of  a 
given  class  in  unbroken  lines  and  then  following  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  another  class  until  the  schedule  is  exhausted, 
and  the  unreasonably  wide  distribution  of  the  competing 
groups.  Surely  an  agreeable  effect  can  be  produced  by  group- 
ing the  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Orchids,  &c.,  artistically,  and  still 
keeping  the  collections  sufficiently  near  together  that  they 
can  be  judged  readily  and  justly,  and  especially  that  the  public 
may  do  what  they  so  greatly  desire— compare  with  each  other 
the  prize  collections.  By  the  present  mode  of  arrangement 
this  is  impossible,  and  the  result  is  endless  inquiries  by  visi- 
tors for  collections  of  plants  which  can  hardly  be  found. 

A  flower  show  should  certainly  be  artistically  arranged,  but 
it  ought  aUo  to  be  convenient  and  enjoyable,  and  unless  these 
desirable  features  are  blended  the  show  is  not  complete. — 
A  Judge. 

NARCISSUS  POETICUS. 

I  ENCLOSE  single  and  double  flowers  of  a  hardy  bulb,  if  you 
will  please  to  name  it.  I  desired  in  the  middle  of  April  some 
Eucharis  blooms,  and  tried  at  a  large  grower  of  the  same,  but 
could  only  get  two  flowers.  I  also  tried  all  over  London,  but  could 
not  obtain  any  in  Easter  week.  Now,  I  think  if  this  single- 
flowering  bulb  could  be  brought  into  bloom  about  that  time  it 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Eucharis  for  weddings,  also  for 
church  and  grave  decorations. 

The  enclosed  is  the  last  single  flower  I  can  find  in  the 
borders.  It  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  long  time  it  will 
keep  in  water.  I  cut  buds  just  bursting,  and  place  them  in 
water  with  other  flowers,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them  open 
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i-ito  this  beantifnl  sweet-scented  flower.  The  same  flowers  kept 
fresh  a  month  ia  water.  The  double  variety  comes  iu  after 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  single.  It  ia  eiiual  to  it  in  all  its 
iiualities,  and  I  tlink  might  take  the  place  of  the  Gardenia  for 
scent.  Do  yon  know  if  they  flower  every  season  ?  as  I  have  not 
noticed  them  before  so  full  of  bloom,  though  my  clumps  are 
large  and  many.  I  should  like  to  know  also  if  it  ia  a  common 
ilower  or  wild.  My  employer  found  one  of  the  doubles  grow- 
ing in  a  field  some  distance  from  here  last  week. — J.  D. 

[The  Narcissus  poetioua  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  those  found  in  a  field  must  have  escaped  from  a  garden. 
It  produces  flowers  annually,  and  is  so  well  known  that  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  needed  this  notice,  except  for  the 
suggestion  that  it  migbt  be  used  instead  of  the  Eucharis  for 
decorations.  This  Narcissus  is  grown  by  the  acre  for  affording 
cut  flowers  for  the  London  market. — Eds  ] 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

HABDY   FBUIT    GAHDEN. 

Insect  pests  where  they  are  not  assiduously  destroyed  give 
much  trouble  at  this  season,  a  time,  too,  when  the  whole  strength 
of  most  establishments  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the 
gardens  in  good  order.  Aphis  has  attacked  the  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees  on  the  walls,  and  if  we  do  not  destroy  this  troublesome 
enemy  it  will  either  destroy  the  trees  or  seriously  injure  them; 
and  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  it  is  easier  to  give  advice  as 
to  how  the  trees  are  to  be  cleaned  than  it  is  for  those  whose 
trees  are  affected  to  fiud  time  to  clean  them.  The  insects  are 
generally  found  on  the  points  of  the  young  growths,  and  before 
nailing  them  in  to  the  wall  the  shoots  may  be  dipped  into  some 
insect-destroying  solution.  There  are  plenty  to  select  from, 
bat  we  always  make  our  own.  Three  ounces  of  soft  soap  dis- 
solved iu  a  gallon  of  water  with  half  a  pint  of  tobacco  liquor 
will  be  strong  enough ;  but  it  is  best  to  test  the  mixture  first  to 
see  whether  it  ia  too  strong,  when  it  might  kill  the  leaves;  or 
it  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  fly.  One  or  two  shoots 
should  be  dipped  in  and  left  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  the  fly 
would  ba  dead  and  the  leaves  uninjured  if  the  solution  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  the  insects  are  still  alive  add  a  little  more  soft 
soap.  The  best  way  to  use  the  solution  is  to  fill  a  haad-basin 
with  it,  then  hold  the  basin  in  one  hand  and  bend  the  shoot 
into  it  with  the  other. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Bombyx  neustria  or  Lackey  Moth  where 
they  were  not  destroyed  in  a  young  state  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
large  clusters.  If  they  are  disturbed  they  suddenly  let  them- 
selves down  by  a  slender  thread  to  the  ground  or  some  other 
part  of  the  tree.  The  twig  on  which  they  cluster  may  be  very 
gently  cut,  or  the  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  by  seiziog  them 
quickly  with  the  hand.  Before  they  are  full  grown  they  spread 
through  the  tree,  and  it  is  very  difiicult  to  destroy  them.  Nothing 
is  so  eilectaal  as  hand-picking. 

We  continue  to  attend  to  the  wall  trees,  nailing-in  the  shoots 
and  removing  those  not  required.  This  ia  necessary  to  allow 
the  sun  and  air  to  act  upon  the  fruit ;  but  no  garden  has  a  tidy 
appearance  when  the  young  growths  are  hanging  loose  on  wall 
trees.  Continue  to  syringe  the  trees  as  often  as  they  may  re- 
quire it.  When  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  and  the  nights  warm, 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  walls  ought  to  be  syringed  every 
morning  if  there  is  time  to  do  it.  We  have  not  looked  over  the 
bush  and  pyramid  trees  yet,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so 
very  soon,  and  in  this  case  also  it  is  best  to  thin  the  growths 
well  out. 

Strawberries  have  been  looked  over,  and  the  hoe  run  through 
the  ground  before  it  was  covered  with  the  runners.  We  hear  of 
rain  in  different  parts  and  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  but 
very  little  has  fallen  here.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  to  have  good 
fruit  it  must  be  well  watered  and  a  mulching  of  manure  be  laid 
over  the  ground  to  check  evaporation.  We  shall  very  soon  lay 
runners  of  Black  Prince  and  Keens'  Seedling  into  small  pots  for 
early  forcing.  The  sooner  they  become  established  in  their 
fruiting  pots  so  much  earlier  they  can  be  started  next  season. 

We  have  seen  and  tried  many  different  plans  to  preserve  the 
fruit  from  injury  and  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  The  mowings  from  the  lawn  have  been  used  to 
place  under  the  fruit,  but  this  is  about  the  worst  that  can  be  used, 
as  the  small  portions  of  grass  stick  to  the  fruit  and  are  with 
difficulty  removed.  Clean  straw  is  about  the  best  material  to 
place  under  them,  but  all  such  contrivances  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  plan  of  placing  small  branchlets  round  the  plant 
with  the  end  stuck  in  the  ground  so  that  the  fruit  hangs  over 
the  forks  of  the  branches.  It  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and  is 
also  very  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  sun  acting  upon  the 
fruit  gives  it  a  high  colour. 

VINERIES. 

The  fruit  is  now  quite  ripe  iu  the  early  houses,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  it  is  preserved  from  dust  and 


not  allowed  to  shrivel  from  an  arid  atmosphere  in  the  house. 
Another  cause  of  the  fruit  shrivelling  after  it  is  ripe  is  dryness 
at  the  roots,  and  this  not  only  injures  the  present  crop  but 
it  prevents  the  buds  from  swelling-up  for  next  season.  If  the 
borders  have  been  well  watered  up  to  the  time  that  the  fruit 
commences  colouring  there  is  not  much  danger  of  injury  from  this 
cause  ;  but  from  the  time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  until  that 
of  the  last  bunch  being  cut  may  include  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  shallow  border  of  light 
soil  may  become  dusty  dry  in  less  than  that  time,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  it.  Should  the  Grapes  shrivel,  of  course  a  good 
watering  with  clear  water  will  be  necessary.  When  all  the  fruit 
has  been  cut,  the  Vines  must  be  thoroughly  syringed  to  free 
them  from  any  trace  of  red  spider.  ,    r.    ■  , 

We  are  now  thinning  the  fruit  in  late  houses,  and  shall  finish 
before  this  appears  in  print.  Artificial  heat  had  been  applied 
from  the  time  the  shoots  had  grown  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  push  on  such  sorts  as  Lady  Downe's  and  the  rest  of  the  late 
sorts,  for  if  heat  has  not  been  afforded  early  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  it  earlier  in  the  autumn  to  ripen  the  Grapes  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  case.  We  shall  not  use  artificial  heat 
from  now  until  the  second  or  third  week  in  August,  or  later 
even  than  this,  according  to  the  season.  When  cold  nights  set 
in,  the  fruit,  if  it  is  not  ripe  previously,  will  not  be  well  flavoured 
unless  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to  G0°,  with  air  admitted  by 
night  and  a  dryish  atmosphere  iu  the  house.  Muscats  when 
ripening  require  6.5'. 

The  late  vinery  borders  require  plenty  of  water  just  now,  and 
Vines  can  stand  manure  water  as  strong  as  most  trees  or  plants. 
Guano  may  be  strewed  upon  the  ground  pretty  thickly,  or  a  coat- 
ing of  manure  2  or  3  inches  thick  may  be  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face in  addition  to  the  usual  dressing  that  was  applied  in  the 
winter.  This  ia  a  more  convenient  way  of  feeding  the  Vines 
than  mixing  up  the  manure  with  water  in  tanka  or  waterpots 
before  applying  it.  In  training  the  growing  shoots  of  Vines  see 
that  they  are  arranged  regularly  over  the  treUiswork,  and  all 
the  growths  should  be  brought  down  under  the  wires,  vines 
pruned  on  the  short-spur  system  soon  make  sufficient  wood,  and 
the  growths  are  usually  all  trained  into  their  places  before  the 
Grapes  are  in  flower. 

CUCUMBER   AND    MELON    HOUSES. 

The  treatment  in  these  structures  varies  so  little  all  the  year 
round,  except  that  the  changing  temperature  from  winter  to 
spring,  and  from  spring  to  summer  and  autumn,  make  a  less 
degree  of  care  and  watchfulness  necessary  in  the  warmest 
months.  Artificial  heat  is  not  necessary  now,  unless  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  Melons,  or  to  have  Cucumbers  in  at 
a  certain  time.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  plant-out  Melons  to 
produce  ripe  fruit  in  September  or  about  the  end  of  August, 
and  this  may  be  done  without  any  other  heat  but  that  from 
closing  the  house  early.  The  plants  are  usually  very  strong, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider  when  artificial 
heat  ia  not  applied.  Cucumber  plants  should  be  very  freely 
syringed  when  the  honae  is  closed.  It  should  again  be  damped 
in  the  morning  when  the  ventilators  are  opened,  and  besides 
this  no  other  moisture  is  required.  To  have  the  atmosphere 
constantly  charged  with  moisture  ia  not  conducive  to  the  health 
of  Cucumbers  or  any  other  vegetable  products.  A  high  moist 
atmosphere  causea  a  rapid  growth,  but  it  is  not  a  healthy  one  ; 
the  leaves  are  always  wanting  in  su'istance,  and  will  not  endure 
a  few  hours  of  bright  sunshine.  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants 
ought  not  to  require  shading  from  sun  ;  when  they  do  the  treat- 
ment is  probably  at  fault,  and  the  most  common  cause  la  an 
overmoist  atmosphere. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  ORCHID  HOUSES. 

Here  aa  in  other  structures  but  very  little  artificial  boat  ia 
required ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  do  without  it  entirely,  as  many 
plants  are  making  rapid  growth  or  maturing  the  young  wood ; 
and  the  season  so  far  haabeen  unuaually  late.  Many  plants  that 
have  usually  passed  the  flowering  period  at  this  time  are  not 
yet  in  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  does  not  become  warmer  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  fire  heat  at  all.  Stephanotis 
floribunda  is  still  in  flower,  but  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period 
is  over  the  growths  should  be  exposed  more  to  sunshine.  This 
plant  may  be  trained  close  to  the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  at  this  season.  This  and  Allamanda  should  be  well  syringed 
daily  to  keep  down  red  spider.  There  is  little  danger  of  injury 
from  damp  at  this  season,  and  nearly  all  stove  planta  except 
those  that  have  tender  foliage  may  be  ayringed.  Young  plants 
are  potted- on  aa  they  require  it,  and  any  choice  plants  that  are 
not  growing  so  well  as  they  ought  must  be  examined  at  the  roots 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  If  it  is  from  the  potting  material  be- 
coming sour  this  is  to  be  removed  with  a  pointed  stick  from 
amongst  the  roots,  and  the  plant  repotted  in  the  same  or  smaller 
pot  in  suitable  soil. 

Many  of  the  Orchidaceous  plants  that  are  starting  into  growth 
ought  also  to  be  repotted  :  the  best  time  to  do  this  ia  when  fresh 
roots  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last  growth.  Bed  spider 
ia  a  troublesome  peat  to  many  of  the  Eaat  Indian  Dendrobiams, 
D.  Bensonia>,  D.  Devonianum,  and  D.  Falconerii  especially;  all 
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«nch  plants  ought  to  be  freely  syringed  with  tepid  water  daily, 
this  will  prevent  the  spider  from  appearing.  Sometimes  the 
plants  are  in  a  position  where  the  use  of  the  syringe  ie  injurious 
to  other  plants.  In  this  case  the  spider  may  be  washed  otf  with 
a  sponge  and  soapy  water,  or  the  plants  may  be  taken  down  and 
occasionally  syringed. — J.  Douglas. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 
Robert    Parker,    Exotic  Nursery,    Tootiug.  —  Catalogue    of 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants^  Ferns,  ClimberSf  and  Fruit 
Trees. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Secsetaeies  will  oblige  us  by  informing  ua  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Ipswich.— Jane  15th,  July  6th,  and  September  17th.      Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jtffries,  Heulej  Road,  Ipswich. 
EDiNBaRGU  ( Scottish  Pftusy  Society's  Show).    June  16th.     Mr.  N.M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sec. 
Crystal  pALiCE  (Roaesj.    June  I6th  and  17fch. 
Coventry.    June  19tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilaoo,  3,  Portland  Ten-ace,  Sec. 
Regent's  Pahk.     June  21et. 
Spalding.    June  2lBt.    Mr.  G.  Eingston,  Sec. 
pAftKHAM  AND  SouTH  HAMPSHIRE.    June  21st.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Exeter  (Rosea).    June  2ard.     Mr.  T.  W-  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 
Keigate  (Rosea).     June  24th.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Bcrtonupon-Trent.    June  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  Sec 
Maidstone  (RosesJ.     June  28th.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  Rockstow,  Maid- 

Btone,  Sec. 
Colchester.    June  28th  and  29th.    Mr.  W.  Harrisou,  Sec. 
IjEEds.    June  28th,  29ih,  and  ctOth.     Mr.  James  Biikbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhunse,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
West  of  England  [Hereford).    Roses.    June  29th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 

Credeuhill,  Sec. 
WiSBEACH  (Rosea).    June  29th.    Mr.C.  Parker.  Hon.  Sec. 
ToRBAY.    Juue  29th  and  30th.     Mr.  W.  i!'ane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddoa  Tor, 

Hoa.  Sec. 
Oxfokd  Utosea).    June  30th.    Mr.  C.R.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Sec. 
Brockham:  (Roses).    July  Ist.     Kev.  A.  Chealea  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Seoa. 
Marsden.    July  1st.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edraondsou,  Hon.  Sec. 
Southport.    July  5th.     Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Sec. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  July  5th  aud  September  13th, 
Ocndle,     July  oth,    Mr.  Alfred  Xing,  Sec. 
Westminster  Aquarium.    JuIj  5th  and  6th. 
Frome  (Roaes).    July  6th.     Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
Newark  (Roses).     July  Gth.     Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
Nottingham.    July  Gth  to  10th.    Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Municipal  OfBces,  Sec. 
.Sandown  Park.    JulyTth  and  8th,    Mr.  Wilis,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onalow 

Crescent,  South  Kensington,  Sec. 
Alexandra  Palace.     Hoses,  July  7th  and  8th. 
Wellingborough.    July  7th  aud  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  Sec. 
Baling,  acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  R.  Dean, 

Eaiinff,  Sec. 
Enfield.    July  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Rofe,  Bloomfield  Nursery,  Sec. 
Helensbdrgh  (R^jses).    July  12th  and  Ibth.     Mr.  J.  MitcheU.  See. 
Wimbledon.  July  12thand  13th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby, 5, Liudeu  Cottages, Hon.  Sec, 
Highgate.     July  13th.     Mr.  W.  M,  Biirck,  6,  North  Road,  Highgate,  Sec. 
Clifton,  Bristol  [Roses  and  Strawberries).    July  13th.    Mr,  J.  T.  Jackson, 

Sec. 
Leek  (Roses).    July  18th.    Mr.  S.  Cartwi-ight,  Sheep  Market,  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire, Hoo.  Sec. 
KtLMAHNOCK.    Roses,  July  18th  aud  19th.    General  Eihibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  Kiug  Street.  Sec. 
ToNBRiDGE.    July  19th.     Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Sec. 
Royal  Horticcltural  Society,  South  Kensington.    July  19th  and  20th 

(Rosen,  &c.).     November  8th  (Fruit). 
Tewkesbury.    July  2oth.    Mr.  P.  Moore  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  Seca. 
Wre.kham.    July  25th.     Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hoo.  Sec. 
Huntingdon.    July  26th.    Mi-.  J.  Dillev,  Market  Place,  Sec. 
Headingley.    July  26th  aud  27th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Burleywood,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Aberdeen  (Royal  Horticultural  Society).    July  2Gth,  27th,  and  28th.    Mr. 

Archibiild  J.  Renuie,  123^,  Union  Street. 
Brighouse.    July  29th.    Maaars.  C.  Jesaop  &  E.  Rawnaley,  Hon.  Sees. 
KiLSDY  (Flowers).     August  let.     Mr.  C.  E.  Bracebridge,  Sec. 
Heworth  (Horticultural).    August  2nd.     Mr.  R.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rawtenstall  (Rosendale).   August4th  and  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Seo. 
SoDTnAMPTON.    August  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  39,  York  Street. 

Sec. 
Taunton   Deane.     August   10th.     Mr.  F.   H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees, 
Filey.    August  11th.    Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  Hon.  Seo. 
Otley.    August  12th,    Mr.  Alfred  Suttle,  Hon.  Sec. 

Clay  Cross.  August  I5th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  Seo. 
Weston-super-Mare.    August  15th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B  Frampton,  Seo. 
Preston.    August  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Hon.  Sec, 
Shkewsbury.     August  16th  and  17tb.    Adnitt  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mirfield  Horticcltural.    August  19fch.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Kushforth,  Hon.  Seca. 
Newbury.    August  22nd.    Mr.  A.  Straaiing,  Northbrook  Stre  t,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chepstow.    August  23rd.     Mr.  R.  Thorn,  Hon.  Sec, 
Carhhalton,   Wallington,   and    Beddinoton.      August    24th.      Mr.    J. 

Ba-nes,  Leicester  House,  Carahalton,  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  the  Nurseries, 

Wallington,  Hon.  Sers. 
Seaton  Burn.    August  26th.     Mr.  B.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Seca. 
Isle  of    Thanet  (Margate).    August  30th.    Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  8,  Marine 

Terrace,  Margate,  Sec. 
Montrose.    September  lat  and  2nd^    Mr.  Alei.  Burnett.  2,  High  Street,  Sec. 
Dundee  (International).    September  7th, 8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  MoKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Seo. 


Glasgow.    September  12th  and  13th.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Doughall,  167,  Canning 

Street,  Sec. 
Northampton   (Chrysanthemnma).     November   14th  and  15th.      Mr.  W. 

Gutteridge,  51,  Denmark  Road,  Northampton,  Sec. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
.  ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mis  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Cottagers'  Plants  for  Exhibition  (fl.) —We  apprehend  the  com- 
petition will  be  confined  to  plants  which  may  be  grown  as  window  plants. 
We  should  have  Fachsias— Sunray,  'Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  ^Purple  Prince,  and 
Grande  Duchesse  Marie.  Zooal  or  Nosegay  Pelargoniums — ^Amaranth,  Lna- 
trous,  and  Polly  King.  Double  Pelargonium — ■'Madame  Lemoine.  Petunias 
— Diam'ind  arid  *Lady  Moncrieff.  'Hydrangea  hortentia,  Lantana  marcella, 
and  Vallota  purpurea.  Wo  should  grow  the  whole  and  select  the  best  in 
condition,  and  have  a  plant  or  two  of  Lilium  auratum,  and  a  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  or  confiue  yourself  to  the  half  dozen,  for  which  we  have  marked  some 
with  an  asterisk. 

Perfumes  (il.  B.  E.). — We  will  obtaiasome  information,  hat  it  is  a  subject 
which  few  persons  can  write  about. 

Peas  in  Trenches  (St.  Edmund). — Do  not  earth  them,  but  place  the 
sticks  on  each  aide  of  them  when  the  Peia  are  2  inchea  high.  Soak  them 
occasionally  with  guano  water  of  a  atrength  of  hall  an  ounce  of  guano  to 
each  gallon  of  water  if  the  weather  ia  dry.  The  guano  may  be  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  applied  at  once.  Much  depends  on  the  weather  as  to  the  time 
of  the  Peas  being  ready  to  gather. 

Seedling  Geranium  {Mrs.  Peele). — Being  white  and  bo  dwarf  as  to  be 
suitable  for  an  edging,  show  it  to  some  of  the  leading  floriste,  they  being 
likely  purchasers. 

Vine  Leaves  (.4.  J?fi«i). — They  are  not  attacked  by  an  insect;  theernptions 
are  a  symptom  of  over-luiuriauce. 

Insect  on  Vines  (!'.  Z.,  Birstall). — It  is  a  weevil,  Curculio  sulcatuB.  The 
best  mode  of  subduiog  them  is  to  spread  a  white  sheet  beneath  each  Vine  at 
night,  shake  the  Vine,  and  destroy  the  weevils  that  fall  on  the  sheet.  This 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  will  euable  you  to  esterminate  them. 

Pine  Sawdust  (B.). — Mixed  with  the  dung  of  cows  we  do  not  think  it 
would  injure  any  kitchen-garden  crop. 

Applying  Artificial  Manure  to  Vines  {Amateur).— It  is  qnite  wrong 
to  overcrop  Vines  and  then  fancy  that  you  can  make  np  for  it  by  feeding 
them  with  guano  water.  We  always  scatter  the  guano  on  the  surface  of  the 
borders,  and  allow  the  fertilising  properties  to  be  washed  in  by  repeated 
waterings.  Vines  will  stand  the  manure  water  pretty  strong.  Three  gallons 
of  water  and  3  oza.  of  guano  is  not  enough  for  a  Vine  if  it  is  planted  out. 
We  give  a  border  16  feet  by  28  feet  about  14  lbs.  of  guano  and  250  gallons  of 
water  at  one  time.  You  may  do  yours  in  the  same  proportion,  but  yon  must 
avoid  the  evil  of  overcropping. 

Vines  Unhealthy  (JTor/ftimibrian). — It  would  be  much  better  for  yon  to 
plant  new  Vines.  If  you  were  to  plant  healthy  growing  oanes  now  they 
would  become  established  by  the  autumn. 

Azalea  Leaves  Scorched  (J.  W.  L.). — The  leaves  are  scorched  by  one 
of  three  causes — their  being  exposed  whilst  wet  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  with  a  deficiency  of  air;  allowed  to  tlag  for  want  of  water,  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  beinir  dried  up;  or  excessive  fumigation  with  tobacco.  We  think 
the  second  is  the  moht  likely  cause  in  your  case,  as  yon  say  some  of  the  plants 
are  affected  but  others  not  at  all,  though  the  growths  being  youDg  and  tender 
in  the  case  of  the  scorched  plants  would  make  a  difference  between  those  with 
foHa-^e  more  advanced  or  not  started  into  fresh  growth,  the  latter  escaping 
injury  when  those  with  tender  growth  are  injured  by  tobacco  smoke.  Ton 
will  now  be  able  to  determine  for  youraelf  and  provide  the  remedy. 

Eradicating  Docks  and  Dandelions  [T.  D.  H.).— We  knowof  no  whole- 
sale mode  of  riddance  of  these  weeds  from  lawns,  nor  have  we  any  faith 
in  any  dressing  which  would  kill  them  without  alao  doing  injury  to  the 
grasses,  but  all  coarse  weeds  may  be  removed  by  dropping  into  the  heart  of 
each  weed  oil  of  vitriol.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  stick  notched  round  for 
an  inch  or  two  at  the  end  the  better  to  hold  the  liquid,  one  dip  of  which  will 
hold  enough  to  kill  three  or  more  plants,  one  drop  being  sufficient  if  the  acid 
be  good ;  the  vitriol  hisses  in  burning  up  the  weeds.  The  sticks  should  not  be 
pointed,  the  b  ittle  having  a  wire  round  it  for  convenience  of  carrying.  It  is 
of  course  needful  to  entrust  the  vitriol  and  its  use  to  a  careful  person. 

Errata. — In  *' Cornish  Notes"  on  page  448,  the  question  appears,  "Is 
there  any  chance  of  propagating  Rhododendrons  without  peat  ?"  It  should 
have  been  "  without  heat."  In  the  same  article  the  Apple  referred  to  as 
i'  Winter  "  Peach  should  have  been  Irish  Peach. 

Cherries  Dropping  (Avmteur). — It  is  a  conaequence  frequently  of  dim- 
ness at  the  roots  during  the  flowering  season ;  but  in  your  case  it  ar:6ea  from 
overfuitfuloesa;  the  fruit,  were  it  not  to  drop  considerably,  would  overcrop 
the  trees  and  could  not  be  brought  to  perfection. 

Roses  after  Flowering  (Idem). — Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  an  open 
yet  aheltered  situation,  Veepicg  duly  supplied  with  water,  repotting  in  Sep- 
tember.     Read  Mr.  Douglas's  notes  on  "  Roses  in  Pots,"  page  401. 

CocuMBER  Plants  Dying  {Cucumber). — The  plants  die  at  the  collar  owing 
to  a  too  rich  and  moist  soil,  the  stems  of  the  plants  being  often  wet,  or  shaded 
so  as  not  to  become  dry,  the  atmosphere  being  cloJo  and  moi^t.  Sulphur 
applied  to  the  affected  parts  is  useless,  but  quicklime  from  drying  the  part  is 
to  an  extent  useful,  but  the  remedy  lies  in  a  less  moist  and  rick  soil,  with 
freer  ventilation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the 
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Btems.  Wo  proBurae  Uiero  is  na  drip  from  the  roof.  In  syrinRiog  avoid 
wottinjT  the  stems.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  plants  in  the  other  house 
should  be  similarly  affected  if  you  have  a  better  ventilated  atmosphere.  Turfy 
loam  18  quite  rich  enough  without  any  addition  of  dung. 

Planting  Flower  Bed  (Biceps).— Otycur  proposed  planting  of  the  bed  tb° 
first-mentioned  plan  would  cot  puit  wiih  Golden  Pyrethrum  in  the  centre,  i'' 
would  be  too  dwarf  ;  and  3  should  be  divided  fiom  4  by  a  baud  of  Ceutaurea- 
The  second  mode  of  planting  la  best,  with  the  plentB  at  J3ur  disposal.  The 
dwarf  Lobelia  and  Cbristiue  Geraniums  m'fiht  be  advantageou&ly  used  to 
take  off  the  flatness  of  the  Pyrethrum  and  relieve  its  monotony,  dotting  them 
alternatelj  andequidistant  in  the  band  of  Pyrethrum. 

MiONONETTE  Eaten  iiY  Fly  (Idem).— 7he  "flea"  ia  a  weevil— the  Tur" 
nip  lly.  which  may  bo  kept  under  by  dusting  the  plants  in  the  morning  or 
evening' with  quicklime.  Kepoatthe  dustiug  if  rain  washes  away  the  lime,  bat 
with  moist  weather  the  plants  will  soon  pass  the  insects,  which  are  most 
prevalent  and  destructive  iu  dry  weather. 

Cutting  Overgrown  Broom  {Roberton  Wathcn). — The  best  time  to  cu' 
5own  Broom  is  before  it  commences  growing  and  flowering  in  March  or  April, 
but  it  will  probably  start  into  growth  again  if  cut  immediately,  not  cutting 
too  closely  into  the  old  wood. 

Growing  Melons  I  T^"".  Nadir).— The  best  compost  for  MelnuB  ia  a  strong 
tnrfy  loam — the  top  3  or  4  inches  of  a  pasture,  with  its  turf  laid  up  in  ridges 
for  three  months  onwarda,  and  chopped  u^)  moderately  fine.  No  manure 
should  be  addfd.  The  compost  should  be  1*2  inches  deep,  and  ought  to  have 
efficient  drainage.  A  temperature  of  (i5^  at  night,  not  exceeding  70",  nor 
less  than  60°  in  the  morning,  and  70'^  to  70'^  by  day  without  sun,  rising  to 
85'  or  90^  with  sun  and  air,  the  latter  being  admitted  and  withdrawn  at  TO"^, 
will  be  suitable.  The  temperature  of  the  bed  should  bo  75",  but  we  cannot 
say  what  temperature  you  will  require  in  the  chamber  beneath  the  border  to 
give  you  the  required  temperature  in  the  bed.  That  you  will  need  to  deter- 
miue  practically.  The  atmosphere  nf  the  house  requires  to  be  kept  moist, 
except  during  the  setting  of  tlie  fruit  and  when  it  is  ripening.  At  other 
times  you  will  need  to  sprinkle  the  plants  twice  a-day,  and  at  noon  damping 
well  the  house  but  not  the  plantp. 

Cucumbers  Failing  iA.  B.  C.).— We  think  your  soil  is  too  rich— rne  of 
the  greatest  errors  made  by  Cucumber-growers.  "Three  parts  well-rotted 
pig&'  manure  to  one  part  yellow  loam,"  and  the  placing  of  the  pigs'  manure 
in  pans  so  as  to  receive  night  soil,  ia  only  making  the  soil  richer.  Good 
turfy  loam  without  admixture  of  dung  is  sufiicieutly  stimulatiug,  but  yon 
iiave  three  parts  of  manure  to  one  of  soil ;  and  were  the  quantities  reversed  we 
should  still  object  to  the  compost  as  too  rich  unless  the  loam  were  poor,  when 
one-fourth  of  manure  might  ha  added.  It  is  so  easy  to  apply  manure  in  a 
liquid  form  and  a^  top-dressings,  that  we  do  not  advise  a  rich  toil,  as  with 
watericg  it  is  liable  to  become  sour — a  soapy  mass,  which  may  give  gross  bat 
not  fruitful  growths.  Cease  the  manure  waterings,  and  do  not  stop  so 
closely.  We  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  treatment  otherwise 
than  in  the  soil. 

Pear  Blossoji  not  Setting  (F.  J.).— The  embryo  fr;iit  has  undoubtedly 
been  injured  by  the  severe  and  long-continued  cold.  "We  never  had  a  greater 
thow  for  fruit,  but  the  blossom  was  in  many  instances  destroyed,  and  in 
most  instances  damaged,  the  anthers  and  pistils  being  killed,  eo  that 
although  the  flowers  expanded  fertilisatirn  could  not  tate  place,  the  em- 
bryo fruit  consequently  dropping.     Protection  is  the  only  remedy. 

Stopping  Leading  Vine  Shoots  (Idevi^.—'We  should  stop  the  shoot  in 
your  ground  vinery  at  4  feet,  which  we  presume  is  the  extent  of  the  space  at 
command,  and  stop  the  laterals  at  the  tirst  leaf,  and  afterwards  to  one  leaf 
AS  they  are  made.  If  you  have  more  length  for  the  leader  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  growing  twice  the  length  named,  the  chief  point  briing  to  have 
the  part  to  which  you  cut  firm  and  well  ripened.  There  is  no  need  for  syringing 
Vines  in  aground  or  any  other  vinery,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  moist  at- 
mosphere be  maintained.  In  a  ground  vinery  sufficient  moisture  will  be 
derived  from  the  soil,  except,  perhaps,  in  long-continued  hot  weather. 

Removing  Strawberry  Eunnees  (Idem).— We  have  and  do  advocate  the 
remo-'ftl  of  runners  from  Strawberries  a^  they  appear— that  ia,  from  thos« 
not  required  to  give  plants  for  jncreaee,  when,  of  course,  the  first  runners 
ought  to  be  retained  and  layered  to  facUitate  their  fpeedy  rooting.  The 
runners  if  left  to  root  impoverish  the  soil.  Besides  they  by  their  shade 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  foliage  of  StrawbeiTies  requiring  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

Pelaegoniom  Leaves  Spotted"{TJ^.  B.I.— There  is  no  trace  of  insects 
though  there  may  have  been  insects  at  an  earlier  stage,  but  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  evidencoa  of  their  attacks  remaining.  The  ppots  are  a  result 
of  a  too  close  moist  atmosphere,  which  freer  and  earlier  air-giving  would 
prevent.  We  presume  the  plants  have  not  been  syringed,  or  that  would 
cause  it. 

Rose  "  Admirable  "  (Kitty).— Yon  will  be  fully  justified  in  increasing  to 
any  extent  the  Rose  of  that  name.    Go  on  propagating. 

Glotre  de  Dijon  Rose  Exuberant  (Carrick). — As  yon  say  the  Rose  is 
flowering  sparsely  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  away  some  of  the  old  wood 
and  make  room  for  the  laying-in  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  vigorous  shoots 
nowpU!-hing;  these,  if  thinly  trained  and  matured,  would  in  due  time  pro- 
duce line  flowers.  The  foreright  shoots  not  required  for  training-in,  or  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  trained  to  the  wall,  should  be  removed  at  once.  This, 
like  fiorae  other  Roses,  produces  the  finef-t  of  flowers  from  young  wood  trained 
thinly  aud  matured,  and  not  materially  shortened.  Toamust  provide  against 
yoni-  Rose  becoming  bare  at  its  base  by  shortening  the  shoots  at  different 
distances  from  the  ground  at  the  winter's  pruning. 

Vine  Roots  Diseased  (J.  F.). — We  planted  three  vineries  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ego,  acd  the  second  or  third  season  many  of  the  roots  presented  the 
same  appearatice  as  yours  do.  A  friend  planted  a  house  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  Vines  were  also  checked  in  their  growth  by  decaying  roots.  A  box 
was  also  sent  to  thi--  office  containing  roots  affected  in  tbe  same  way,  and  in 
each  cai^e  the  borders  were  made  up  as  yours  has  been,  except  that  the  bones 
were  not  raw.  As  jour  Vine  has  not  started  at  all,  or  but  very  little,  it  may 
have  been  an  unhealthy  cane.  Raw  bones  and  fresh  stable  manure  coming 
into  contact  with  the  roots  of  such  a  plant  would  be  certain  to  make  it  woree. 
There  is  no  trace  of  Phylloxera.  You  had  belter  plant  another  healthy  Vine, 
but  instead  of  allowing  the  soil  of  the  bolder  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots  make  a  good-sized  hole  and  plant  in  decayed  turfy  loam;  the  young 
fibres  will  form  in  this,  and  work  into  the  richer  compost  beyond. 

Vine  and  Nectarine  Leaves  Diseased  (IF.  S.).— Your  Vine  leaves  are 
slightly  injured    by  deficient    ventilation   and    an    overmoist  atmosphere. 


Having  plants  in  the  house  you  may  be  nuable  to  reduce  the  muistnre,  but 
you  can  increase  the  air;  leave  the  top  ventilators  slightly  open  all  night, 
admitting  more  air  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  Kectarine  leaves  are 
severely  blistered  by  the  action  of  cold  winds  on  the  tender  foliage.  Remove 
the  worst  leaves  now,  and  milder  weather  will  induce  the  production 
healthy  foliage.    Keep  the  leaves  free  from  insects. 

Stove  in  Greenhouse  (0((o),— Being  flueless  it  would  certainly  injore 
your  plants. 

Name  of  Insect  (7j77ioram«8\— Cctonia  aurata,  the  Rose  Chafer.  It  ia 
perfectly  harmless,  and  is  not  uncommon. 

Names  of  Plants  (Gf.  H.  F.).— It  is  rot  a  Linaria,  but  Ranunculus 
arvensis.  (J.  H.).— Fritillaria  pyrenaica  and  an  Epidendrum.  The  exaggera- 
tion of  the  Polyanthus  calyx  is  not  unusufll.  (J.  H.,  Bindley  Gn'cn  Hall]. — 
Calliandia  Twtedeii.  {M.  H.  M.).—A  variety  of  Tulipa  Gesneriana;  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  flore-pleno.  (W.  L  ).— 1,  Afperula  cdoiata;  2,  Staphylea 
pinnata;  3,  Meconop&ia  cambrica.  (G.  L.). — Weigela  roeea  and  Daphne 
pontica.  (A  Tcn-ytars  Suhscrilcr).—!,  Adiantum  hispidulum;  2,  Nephro- 
lepis  cordifolia;  4,  Pttris  cretica  albo-lineata;  6,  Polypodium  aureum;  one 
Fern  not  in  fruit  and  Adiant-jm  tenerum  not  numbered.  (Mrs.  H.).— 1,  Sym- 
phytum; 2  and  3,  TroUius  europfcus;  4,  Asperula  taurina;  5,  Saxifraga 
cwspitosa;  6,  Heuchera  species.  (Lady  C.).— Cactus  phyllanthoides,  Rose- 
flowered  Indian  Fig.  (A.  B.  G.)— Staphylea  pontica.  (IF.  T.).— Corydalis 
lulea.  (J.  FV.,J:("cV'<^'t/)— Mimulusglutinosns.  [Old  SuUcrihtr).—\,^yut^9. 
rotundifolia;  2,  Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno;  3,  Limnanthea  Douglasii. 
(J.  S.  H.).— LimnanthfsDouglat^ii,  a  gay-flowering  hardy  annual  introduced 
from  California  in  1833,  and  not  a  "weed." 
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MANAGEMENT   OF  CHICKENS.— No.   1. 

However  bad  the  Eeason  hitherto  has  been  for  many  of  ns, 
there  are  many  broods  in  a  growing  stage,  and  consequently  a 
few  hints  upon  their  management  and  feeding  may  be  nsefnl. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  write  anything  new,  knowing  that 
the  subject  has  been  ventilated  thoroughly  from  time  to  time  ; 
still  we  know  that  we  have  even  since  last  season  many  fresh 
poultry-keepers  among  our  subscribers  who  will  be  glad  of 
any  ideas  which  are  new  to  them  though  old  to  us;  and  even 
amateurs  of  two  or  three  years'  standing  will  not  object  to  have 
their  knowledge  refreshed,  for  this  and  the  two  coming  months 
are  not  only  very  important  but  frequently  very  critical.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  chickens  are  scarce— we  mean  good  early 
birds— and  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  will  be  realised  soon 
enough.  So  it  is  more  than  ever  important,  then,  to  make 
the  most  of  our  broods  now,  even  though  they  may  be  lately 
hatched. 

To  begin  then.  Those  who  have  only  enclosed  yards  and  no 
grass  field  or  orchard  for  their  chickens  to  run  in,  should  dig-up 
thoEe  yards  at  least  twice  a-week  and  raise-up  mounds  with  the 
soil.  The  hen  and  her  chickens  will  delight  in  levelling  them, 
and  find  innumerable  edible  morsels  in  them  at  every  time;  and 
if  grains,  or  ants'  eggs,  or  maggots  can  be  buried  among  the  soil 
of  these  miniature  mountains  so  much  the  better,  for  to  keep 
young  chickens  continually  on  the  scratch  is  most  important. 
Once  they  are  allowed  to  be  idle  hour  after  hour  on  a  dry  and 
hard  run,  and  only  have  their  proper  feeds  at  certain  times  to 
daintily  pick  at,  they  will  never  do  well.  They  will  lose  bright- 
ness, and  look  mopish  and  droop  their  wings,  and  then  we  know 
all  is  over  with  them.  Chickens  must  be  continually  employed. 
A  handful  of  wheat  or  hemp  in  a  lump  of  straw  will  do  them, 
when  confined,  as  much  good  as  two  feeds  of  the  best  ground 
oats  when  thrown  down  on  a  hard  and  bare  run.  Chickens  must 
never  be  allowed  to  mope  or  be  idle,  for  they  should  be  kept 
continually  exercised.  Then,  again,  for  chickens  in  confine- 
ment the  meals  must  be  vaiied  and  various.  The  menu  ca,nnot 
be  too  much  changed.  Boiled  vegetables  with  the  meal  mixed- 
up  dryly  makes  excellent  feeding  stuff ;  bread  crusts  and  broken 
biscuits  soaked  in  skim  milk  make  chickens  grow  wonderfully 
fast.  We  always  like  to  use  soft  foods  in  the  daytime.  A  hand- 
ful of  some  good  grain  at  noon  will  not  hurt  them,  but  if 
allowed  to  feed  too  heartily  before  it  they  are  apt  to  lose  their 
appetites.  Green  food  we  believe  immensely  in  for  chickens  in 
confinement.  Lettuce  leaves  and  lawn  mowings  finely  minced- 
up  and  mixed  with  some  soft  food,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Spratt's 
food  will  often  induce  chickens  to  eat  when  nothing  else  seems 
to  tempt  them.  Spiced  foods  and  aromatic  compounds  we  do 
not  at  all  care  for  for  young  stock.  We  think  they  do  more 
harm  than  good,  however  useful  they  may  be  for  stimulating 
laying  in  adult  birds.  Chickens  so  fed  seldom  make  fine  speci- 
mens, but  become  matured  when  they  ought  to  be  growing,  and 
develope  combs  when  the  birds  ought  to  be  making  flesh  and 
bone  !  Now  is  the  time  to  choose  out  any  imperfect  specimens 
— birds  with  evident  malformations  of  comb,  legs,  or  shape-^ 
for  more  harm  is  done  with  overcrowding  in  small  yards  than  is 
ever  done  by  anything  else.  We  feel  quite  sure  if  fanciers  with 
limited  space  tried  to  produce  ten  chickens  where  now  they 
endeavour  to  get  thirty,  not  only  would  there  not  be  so  many 
miserably  grown  objects  in  every  small  establishment,  but  the 
prices  generally  would  be  better  and  the  runs  sweeter  and  more 
wholesome  into  the  bargain.  The  prices  birds  are  now  fetch- 
ing, save  in  rare  instances,  are  very  meagre,  and  we  do  not 
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hesitate  to  think  one  of  the  principal  reaBons  is  that  so  many 
half-grown,  wizen-faced-Iooking  chickens  are  annually  allowed 
to  live  and  are  daily  offered  for  sale,  so  the  market  becomes 
overcrowded  and  choked  with  perfect  rubbish.  Now,  we  repeat, 
is  the  time  to  thiu  before  the  runs  are  contaminated,  diseases 
are  bred,  and  the  corn  bill  is  run  up. 

Water,  too,  is  as  important  an  item  in  the  chicken's  menn 
as  ever  the  best  wines  are  at  oar  own  great  feasts.  Chickens 
must  have  clean  water,  and  they  must  have  fresh  water.  We 
do  not  mean  that  stale  water  would  kill  a  chicken,  but  when 
birds  are  wanted  for  the  exhibition  pen  no  pains  must  be  spared 
to  produce  them  up  to  the  mark.  Water  which  stands  from 
morning  to  morning  does  them  harm.  Eain  water  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  water-tub  does  them  harm.  Water 
which  can  be  found  by  the  chickens  in  stagnant  puddles,  or 
■which  drains  from  farmyards,  does  them  harm.  We  like  no 
pans  so  well  as  the  circles  of  rings ;  they  hold  but  little  water, 
are  easily  cleaned,  and  afford  no  fear  of  the  tiniest  baby  chick 
being  drowned  in  them.  We  like  when  we  can  possibly  afford 
the  time  to  fill  these  pans  and  wait  till  the  chickens  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  and  then  empty  the  pans  again.  This  entails 
trouble,  but  we  believe  it  would  amply  repay  for  it,  and  with- 
out trouble  no  real  and  permanent  success  can  possibly  be  ex- 
pected. 

Some  recommend  meat  very  highly,  and  we  believe  many  of 
our  breeders  do  use  it,  but  we  would  never  give  it  to  the  birds 
as  meat.  We  like  to  make  a  good  soup  of  it  and  then  mix- 
np  the  soft  food  with  it.  We  are  sure  this  is  a  better  way  than 
cooking  the  meat  and  giving  it  to  the  birds  in  pieces.  Pot 
liquor  in  which  mutton  or  veal  has  been  boiled  when  used  to 
mix-up  the  soft  food  makes  the  birds  grow  rapidly  and  thrive 
well. 

Next  as  to  the  times  of  feeding.  This  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  the  size  and  material  of  the  runs, 
the  breed  of  the  birds,  and  the  quality  of  the  ground  where 
there  is  plenty  of  space.  We  can  lay  down  no  definite  list  cf 
hours,  but  can  only  emphatically  say,  the  best  rule  is  "  little 
and  often."  We  have  now  two  grass  runs  with  only  a  hedge 
between  them,  and  yet  in  one  of  them  a  brood  of  chickens  would 
almost  find  their  own  living,  while  in  the  other  they  would 
shortly  starve.  Some  grasses  and  herbs  seem  especially  suited 
for  insect  life,  which  after  all  form  the  most  natural  and  best 
food  for  young  chickens. — W. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE. 


A  South  Wales  correspondent  has  given  in  your  Journal  of 
June  Ist  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  Toulouse  Goose  in  his 
possession  daring  the  present  season.  The  pure-bred  Toulouse 
is  an  excellent  layer,  principally  owing  to  its  being  a  non-sitter. 
I  have  five  Toulouse  Gaese,  which  in  1874  produced  255  eggs ; 
in  1875  the  number  laid  by  the  same  Geese  was  2i5,  and  four  of 
these  birds  have  np  to  the  present  time  this  year  laid  nearly 
IGO  eggs,  and  are  still  laying  regularly.  They  were  bred  in  1873, 
and  are  all  prize-winners.  As  showing  the  difference  between 
the  pure  Toulouse  and  the  thorough-bred  Embden,  I  will  men- 
tion the  fact  that  from  three  of  the  latter  Geese  I  have  only  had 
37  eggs  daring  the  present  season,  and,  further,  the  Toulouse 
are  stiU  producing  eggs,  the  Embdens  having  entirely  ceased 
laying. — Tobkshibe  Bkeeder. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 
We  hear  that  "open  judging,"  which  we  wrote  about  a  week 
or  two  back,  is  to  be  tried  at  Ipswich  on  September  26th  and 
27th  ;  but  as  we  see  another  Ipswich  Show  is  advertised  for 
December,  of  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Jeffries  is  the  Hon.  Secretary,  so 
we  conclude  the  latter  is  the  old-established  meeting.  Much  as 
we  should  like  to  see  opep  judging  given  a  fair  trial,  still  we 
would  recommend  committees  to  be  very  careful  at  first  how 
they  offer  points  cups,  for,  as  we  stated  when  writing  upon  the 
subject,  we  fear  open  judging  and  points  cups  going  hand-in- 
hand  really  might  cause  some  ^.trouble  and  give  occasion  for 
disputes. 

At  the  coming  Oxford  Show  there  will  be  a  class  with  four 
handsome  prizes  from  £3  downwards  for  nndnbbed  Game  cock- 
erels. The  money  is  kindly  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright. 
We  mention  the  subject  thus  early  that  breeders  may  not  dub 
all  their  cockerels,  but  reserve  some  for  this  contest. 

We  hear  there  is  a  wish  among  one  or  two  White  Game 
breeders  for  classes  for  that  variety.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  variety  die  out,  and  would  recommend  their  writing  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Palace  and  Oxford  Shows,  guaranteeing  so 
many  entries  in  case  of  loss,  and  we  think  every  facility  would 
thus  be  afforded  them. 

We  hear  that  several  exhibitors  have  determined  not  to  ex- 
hibit again  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Show  of 
poultry  nnless  some  very  different  arrangements  are  made.  We 
should  earnestly  suggest  that  they  should  think  seriously  cf 


letting  the  birds  come  in  on  the  Monday  and  be  judged  on  the 
Tuesday.  The  horticultural  department  was,  we  believe,  so 
managed  this  year.  We  are  convinced  it  would  turn  the  Show 
into  a  great  poultry  meeting,  for  so  many  approve  of  the  old 
pair-of-hen  system,  which  for  many  reasons  we  regret  to  see  so 
universally  dying  out. 

The  season  which  seems  to  have  been  so  very  peculiar  for 
man,  beast,  and  bird,  has  been  extraordinary  in  the  length  of 
time  which  eggs  have  taken  in  hatching.  We  know  of  a  sitting 
of  Silky  eggs  in  Surrey  which  were  five  days  overdue,  and  then 
every  egg  produced  a  chicken ;  and  we  had  a  sitting  of  Cochin 
eggs  hatch  in  a  hedge  five  days  after  the  time,  and  we  could 
mention  similar  cases  occurring  aU  over  the  country. — W. 


NEW  BOOK. 


The  Illustrated  Boole  of  Pigeons.    By  Robert  Fulton.    Edited 

and  Arranged  by  Lewis  Wright,  with  Fifty  Coloured  Plates 

by  J.  W.  Ludlow.     Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpln. 

The  last  number  of  this  work,  which  has  been  issued  about 
monthly  for  a  little  more  than  the  past  two  years,  has  just 
reached  me.  It  will  form  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Wright's 
larger  book  on  poultry.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  work  on  fancy 
Pigeons  should  stand  side  by  tide,  equal  in  every  respect  to  one 
on  fancy  fowls.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  poultry  shows  in 
abundance,  but  at  which  not  a  Pigeon  appeared ;  now,  wherever 
fowls  are  shown  there  also  are  Pigeons  to  be  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  press  always  rises  to  an 
occasion  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  1848  I  believe  was  the  first 
Birmingham  poultry  show,  in  1850  about  the  first  handsome  and 
large  work  on  poultry  was  published,  that  by  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Wingfield.  So  in  regard  to  Pigeons,  as  they  have  come  to 
the  front,  notably  at  the  Crystal  Palace  shows,  works  of  mag- 
nitude and  excellence  have  been  written  about  them,  particularly 
this  volume  by  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Wright.  The  advance  in  price 
of  Pigeon  books  is  also  interesting  to  note,  as  marking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  fancy  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  classes.  Thus, 
in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  February,  1735,  among 
"  the  Register  of  Books  "  is  the  following  advertisement  of  the 
first  book  ever  written  on  fancy  Pigeons  :— "  Columbarium  :  or 
the  Pidgeon  House,  being  an  introduction  to  a  Natural  History 
of  Tame  Pidgeons,  by  John  Moore.  Printed  for  J.  Wilford. 
Price  one  shilling."  Now  the  fancy  has  so  advanced  that  in  this 
year  of  grace  1876  comes  out  a  work  on  the  same  subject  price 
a  guinea  and  a  half.  Oh,  fanciers !  raise  your  heads  up  high, 
for  no  stale  jokes  about  your  meetings  at  "  The  Pig  and  Whistle  " 
will  do  now.  You  meet  at  a  palace,  and  your  literature  is  pro- 
portionately elevated  in  character. 

Former  works  on  Pigeons,  particularly  the  earlier  works,  were 
filled  chiefly  with  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties,  how 
one  sort  might  be  known  from  another,  and  this  rightly,  for 
people  in  general  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  birds.  When, 
however.  Pigeon  shows  became  the  rage,  as  of  late  years,  and 
birds  were  kept  not  for  amusement  only  but  for  competition  for 
prizes,  another  want  arose — namely,  how  to  breed  exhibition 
birds.  Now,  there  was  in  England  one  man  who  knew  enough 
of  all  varieties  to  win  in  every  class,  and  whose  stock  was  the 
largest  and  best  perhaps  in  the  world.  That  one  man  was 
Robert  Fulton — born  a  fancier,  by  taste  a  fancier,  by  trade  a 
dealer  in  high-class  Pigeons,  and  an  exhibitor  with  success  of 
every  variety ;  his  mind  was  stored  with  valuable  Pigeon-know- 
ledge as  to  the  breeding  and  management  of  birds  fit  for  exhibit- 
ing. More  than  that,  no  man  can  succeed  as  a  fancier  without 
an  ardent  love  for  the  birds  themselves.  Robert  Fulton  has  this 
love  and  this  knowledge.  Then  there  was  a  skilled  writer  at 
hand,  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  who  could  put  Mr.  Fulton's  knowledge 
into  a  form  attractive  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the  special 
reader,  and  this  he  has  done.  Another  requisite  there  was  for 
the  issue  of  a  successful  work — ihere  must  be  accurate  portraits 
of  prize  birds,  to  be  pictorial  standards  to  fit  the  letterpress, 
which  must  detail  what  prize  birds  should  be.  There  happened 
to  be  a  fancier-artist,  whose  pencil  I  believe  first  showed  itself 
to  advantage  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  Mr.  Ludlow  by  name. 
He  has  illustrated  the  book,  and  has  combined  in  the  pictures 
point  accuracy  with  artistic  beauty,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
work  which  stands  above  every  other,  and  will  be  received  by 
fanciers  as  their  authority,  presenting  as  it  does  prize  fancy 
Pigeons  of  this  present  period  to  its  reader. 

To  give  any  analysis  of  the  work  would  occupy  too  much 
space ;  however,  I  will  say  this  much,  the  literary  history  of 
Pigeons  is  spoken  of,  quotations  from  many  English  writers  are 
given,  many  of  which  had  never  been  noticed  before.  Then 
follows  capital  advice  about  building  Pigeon  lofts  of  various 
sizes,  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Then  each  variety  is  taken  in 
its  turn,  beginning  with  the  high-class  varieties  on  to  Toys,  and 
last,  but  not  least  certainly.  Runts.  If  I  must  decide  upon  par- 
ticular merits  of  any  particular  part,  I  would  say  the  accounts 
of  the  Pouter  and  the  Jacobin— Mr.  Fulton's  own  especial 
favourites— are  the  best  of  all.    Some  may  think  that  placing 
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the  Barb  among  the  high  classes  ia  a  mistake.  The  houest  way 
in  which  dishonest  practices  are  exposed  is  most  oomineudable. 
Whatever  be  the  taste  of  a  fancier,  he  will  in  this  book  liud  bis 
favourites  fully  spoken  of,  be  he  high-class  fancier,  flying  man, 
or  feather  fancier.  A  very  valuable  chapter  on  diseases  of 
Pigeons  is  given,  and  a  most  interesting  one  entitled  "  Metro- 
politan Pigeon  Societies  and  their  History "  concludes  the 
work. 

A  separate  word  ia  due  to  the  illustrations.  The  Blue  Pouter 
and  the  P'antails  are  perhaps  the  very  best.  The  Fantail  never 
before  had  justice  done  it.  The  colour  of  the  Almonds  is  the 
best  yet.  The  Magpies,  drawing,  colours,  and  background  all 
good.  The  white  birds,  save  and  except  the  African  Owl,  are 
less  happy.  The  blue  Carrier  and  the  foremost  Trumpeter  in 
the  picture — the  black  Mottled — one  feels  one  must  stroke,  they 
are  so  well  drawn  and  coloured.  The  yellow  Dragoon,  Barb,  and 
Jacobin  are  scarcely  the  colour  of  yellow  feathers  ;  but  all  the 
red  and  yellow  birds  in  the  latter  numbers  are  of  a  much  more 
natural  colour,  as  the  red  Pouter  and  yellow  Tumbler.  The 
drawing  of  the  Jacobin  is  all  that  can  be  wished ;  and  the  figure 
and  colour  of  the  Turbiteens  is  particularly  happy.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  poor  white  Pouter  has  done  not  to  have  his 
likeness  taken.  I  grant  that  he  has  no  variety  of  colour;  but 
he  is  the  most  graceful  in  shape  as  a  rule  of  all  Pouters.  Mr. 
Ludlow  has  drawn  all  his  Short-faces  remarkably  well,  and  in 
the  last  number  he  has  done  a  very  good  turn  to  all  beginners 
by  his  picture  of  Almond  feathers,  while  the  Dun  Carrier  in 
build  and  culour  well  finished  the  series. 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  of  course  done  their  part  well  in  respect 
of  paper,  type,  and  general  getting-up. — Wiltshire  Rectok. 


CANARY  MANAGEMENT  IN   OLDEN  TIMES. 

No.  1. 

Of  the  twenty-five  chapters  which  make  up  Mr.  Hervieus's 
treatise  on  Canaries,  one  of  them  in  particular  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  fanciers  troubled  with  hens  which  are  but  indifferent 
nurses  to  their  young  broods.  Not  that  I  wish  to  encourage  the 
feeding  and  bringing-up  cf  young  birds  by  hand,  for  no  artificial 
mode  adopted  can  be  expected  to  work  to  so  successful  an  issue 
as  Nature  can  as  to  the  proportions  of  food  given  and  the  number 
of  times  such  food  is  supplied  to  the  young  broods  by  their 
parents.  Experience  has  taught  me  to  know  that  hen  birds  in 
particular  vary  much  in  the  way  they  bring  up  their  young 
birds,  some  of  which,  and  even  in  the  same  nest  too,  may  be 
strong  and  thriving,  whilst  others  will  appear  puny  and  dwindle 
away,  until  at  last  they  may  be  found  dead  and  down-trodden 
at  the  bottom  of  the  nests.  One  cause  of  this  may  so  happen 
through  the  first-chipped  birds  becoming  stronger  and  more 
vigorous,  and  thus  coming  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  food 
from  the  crops  of  their  parents.  Although  hen  birds  may,  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  their  nests  are  concerned,  show  some 
power  of  discrimination  as  to  the  clioioe  or  sorting-out  from  their 
nesting  materials  the  coarser  kinds  for  the  commencement  or 
foundations  of  their  nests,  still  over  the  rearing  of  their  young 
all  discrimination  as  to  the  feeding  appears  to  bo  lost  if  their 
young  be  irregularly  hatched.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cause 
of  the  weaker  birds  "  going  to  the  wall" — an  opinion  gaiued  by 
morethan  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience. 

Mr.  Hervienx  appears  to  have  been  very  precise  in  his  way  of 
treating  the  young  birds  when  brought-up  by  baud,  not  only 
specifying  the  number  of  times,  but  the  different  periods  during 
each  day  the  birds  should  be  fed.  In  his  preface  of  the  old 
work,  with  some  confidence  he  backsup  hia  views  by  saying, 
"This  Treatise  will  therefore  be  an  improvement  of  all  that 
has  been  said  before  on  this  subject,  and  an  exposition  of 
what  has  not  been  hitherto  made  very  plain,  being  myself 
perfectly  knowing  in  what  I  am  going  to  write  about  the 
Canary  birds." 

The  writer  says  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  chapter,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following : — "  I  must  tell  them  that  the  cause  of 
death  whilst  they  are  rearing  by  hand,  ia  their  not  being  able  to 
brook  the  negligent  looking  after  them,  for  sometimes  they  are 
starved  by  the  long  interval  between  the  times  of  feeding  them, 
and  sometimes  they  are  surfeited  by  being  fed  too  often  and  in- 
discreetly, and  consequently  young  birds  so  irregularly  reared 
grow  sickly,  which  is  thought  to  be  for  want  of  feediug,  and  then 
the  keepers  try  all  ways  to  make  them  open  their  beaks  to 
swallow  something,  but  all  in  vain,  their  stomachs  being  so  full 
that  they  are  choked-up,  for  nothing  digests  with  them,  and  so 
having  pined  a  few  days,  at  last  they  die." 

.  Birds  ill-reared,  either  by  their  parents  or  by  hand,  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  sickness,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  caaling 
their  feathers  during  the  moulting  period.  To  obviate  this, 
BO  far  as  the  rearing  of  birds  by  hand  ia  concerned,  Mr.  Her- 
vienx has  "  fixed  a  rule  tor  finding-out  the  proper  hours, 
without  being  mistaken,  when  to  feed  the  little  Caniry  birds 
brought-ap  by  hand,  to  the  end  that  such  regularity  being  ob- 
served, they  may  grow  as  strong  and  healthy  as  if  they  had 
fceen  reared  by  their  parents.     The  rules  to  be  observed  by 


curious  persons  for  feeding  of  their  young  Canaries  are  as 
follows — namely  : — 

"  The  first  time  at  halt  an  hour  after  six  in  the  morning  at  the 
latest. 

"  The  second  time  at  eight  of  the  clock. 

"  The  third  at  half  an  hour  after  nine. 

"  The  fourth  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven. 

"  The  fifth  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve. 

"  The  sixth  at  two. 

"  The  seventh  at  half  an  hour  after  three. 

"  The  eighth  at  five. 

"  The  ninth  at  half  an  hour  after  six. 

"  The  tenth  at  eight. 

"  The  eleventh  at  three-quarters  after  eight, for  the  last  time." 
— Geokge  J.  Babnesey. 


SWAKMING  IN   1876. 


"  To  speak  of  early  swarms  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  says  Mr. 
Shearer  in  the  Journal  of  last  week.  He  is,  of  course,  speaking 
of  the  year  1870.  On  this  remark  I  purpose  to  hang  a  few  ob- 
servations relative  to  this  year's  swarming  and  what  it  will  pro- 
bably come  to.  About  here  no  swarms  have  yet  been  heard  of, 
and  it  is  now  the  9th  of  June.  It  is,  therefore,  already  full  late 
even  for  prime  swarms ;  and  as  the  weather  has  suddenly  become 
cloudy  and  wet,  not  to  say  cold,  after  a  drought  of  six-weeks 
duration,  it  is  not  probable  that  swarming  will  commence  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of  July,  in  which 
case,  if  swarming  goes  on  as  usual,  it  will  be  all  up  with  the 
honey  harvest.  I  anticipate  a  good  yield  of  clover  honey  this 
summer ;  but  if  the  bees  are  in  agitation  at  the  time  and  dividing 
their  forces  by  swarming,  only  a  comparatively  little  of  it  will 
be  gathered  in. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  resolved  (if  the  bees  do  not  wax  restive 
and  take  the  law  into  their  own  haude)  to  prevent  absolutely 
their  swarming  till  after  the  honey  season,  and  to  multiply  my 
stock  in  August,  taking  care  to  do  so  before  the  destruction  of 
the  drones.  This  can  be  easily  done  as  a  rule  by  either  plun- 
dering the  stock  hives  of  part  of  their  honey  stores  from  time 
to  time  as  they  fill  them  during  the  summer,  or  by  giving  them 
abundance  of  room.  The  enlargement  of  the  hives  by  means  of 
ekes  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  or  postpone  swarming ;  but  it 
can  be  done  by  supers  provided  free  access  is  given  to  such 
supers  from  every  part  of  the  main  hive.  In  this  way  all  tho 
honey  that  can  be  gathered  will  be  secured  before  swarming 
time,  as  numbers  of  bees  in  these  large  hives  with  overflowing 
populations  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  it. 

I  have  made  a  beginning  with  my  most  forward  hive.  It  ia 
the  strongest  and  largest  of  three  which  have  alone  survived  the 
late  disastrous  winter  out  of  ten  which  I  had  well  fed  up  last 
autumn.  I  have  given  it  a  super  of  large  size,  equal,  in  fact,  to 
the  stock  itself.  Already  it  is  half  fall  of  comb  and  promises 
well.  I  intend  to  eke  it  according  to  requirement,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  postpone  swarming  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  I 
shall  be  leaving  home  for  a  month.  I  hope  in  the  few  days 
before  I  go  to  manage  my  swarming  with  the  best  effect,  and 
shall  in  due  time  report  progress. 

Of  course  feeding  on  a  large  scale  will  have  to  be  attended  to 
throughout  the  autumn  to  keep  the  late  swarms  alive ;  but  sugar 
is  cheap,  and  our  apiarians  are  full  of  devotion.  I  intend,  of 
course,  to  make  my  bees  Bwarm  artificially  as  circumstances 
shall  guide  me.  There  are  many  ways  of  carrying  this  out 
which  an  apt  apiarian  haa  recourse  to. 

As  to  Italian  bees— (how  long  will  they  be  called  Ligurians, 
which  is  an  entire  misnomer  ?)— Mr.  Shearer  should  have  quali- 
fied his  remarks  by  adding  at  the  close  "  at  least  in  Great 
Britain."— B.  &  W. 


ARTIFICIAL   SWARMING. 

"Dear  Sir, — It  would  be  iuJeeJ  a  great  boon  if  Mr.  Pettigrew  or  eoms 
other  apiarian  woukl  kiiiLtly  explain  how  bees  are  swarmed  artiticially,  lor  in 
this  part  of  the  couiitry  there  are  many  hives  Itopt  and  mismanaged  in  the 
way  described  by  Mr.  Ptttigrow  in  yonr  last  number;  in  fact  I  never  heai*i 
of  anyone  within  miles  of  this  place  who  has  ever  taken  honey  without 
first  killing  the  bees.  Artificial  swarming  ia  out  of  thoquestion;  our  ignorant 
bee-keepers  wo'n't  believe  it  is  possible ;  so  if  you  describe  it  in  your  nesfc 
issue  it  would  be  in  time  for  this  season,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  us. — 
John  Oakey,  jun.,  Winchcome." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Oakey  will,  before  the  present 
season  ia  over,  become  an  expert  in  artificial  swarming  and 
driving  beea,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  help  his  neighbours.  The 
work  of  artificial  swarming  is  very  simple  and  easily  understood. 
To  do  it  once,  or  see  it  done,  is  to  make  anybody  master  of  it ; 
and  everything  of  this  kind  fairly  mastered  becomes  our  servant ; 
and,  sure  enough,  artificial  swaiming  is  a  very  useful  servant  to 
all  bee-keepers  who  have  not  time  to  watch  their  bees  during 
the  day. 

Bees  are  ready  for  artificial  swarming  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  cluster  about  their  doors,  and  to  let  them  cluster  long  in  fine 
weather  ia  itself  a  piece  of  mismanagement.   Large  hives  seldom 
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cluster  ontside  before  swarming,  hence  an  internal  examination 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  bees  are  ready  for  swarming. 
When  a  hive  is  ripe  and  ready  for  swarming  two  empty  hivea 
should  be  brought  near  to  the  place  where  it  stands,  also  a  table- 
cloth or  piece  of  calico,  and  a  bit  of  fustian  or  corduroy  (old) 
about  4  inches  square,  rolled  together.  By  holding  one  end  of 
the  fastian  to  a  red  coal  it  ia  fired  and  begins  to  smoke.  By 
holding  the  smoking  end  close  to  the  door  of  the  hive  and  blow- 
ing hard  on  it,  all  the  smoke  is  driven  in  amongst  the  bees, 
which  masters  them  completely.  When  the  hive  is  raised  o£f 
the  board  it  will  be  found  that  the  bees  do  not  rise  or  attempt 
to  sting.  The  hive  should  be  inverted  and  placed  on  its  crown 
a  few  yards  from  its  stand,  one  of  the  empty  hives  placed  on 
and  over  it,  and  the  tablecloth  rolled  round  the  junction  of  the 
two  hives  to  keep  all  the  bees  in.  The  other  empty  hive  should 
be  placed  on  the  board  to  cover  up  the  bees  on  it  and  gather  in 
outsiders.  Now  for  the  drumming  or  driving  process.  This  is 
done  by  beating  on  the  full  or  bottom  hive  with  the  open  hand 
for  about  four  minutes.  Bees  enough  to  form  a  swarm  generally 
run  np  in  four  minutes.  The  cloth  is  unrolled,  and  the  swarm 
is  placed  on  the  board  of  the  old  hive.  The  cloth  is  spread 
over  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  old  hive,  or  it  may  be  placed 
on  another  board  at  once.  This  is  artificial  swarming,  which 
anybody  may  do  in  six  or  seven  minutes.  The  swarm  should 
be  placed  some  feet  or  yards  to  the  right  of  the  old  stand,  and  the 
mother  hive  as  far  to  the  left.  If  there  be  room  enough  to  place 
them  2  or  3  yards  from  the  old  place  on  either  side  all  the  better, 
but  no  other  hive  should  stand  between  them  for  some  days. 

There  are  other  modes  of  artificial  swarming,  but  the  one 
here  described  is  by  far  the  nearest  approach  to  natural  swarm- 
ing, and  is  therefore  the  best  and  most  successful.  All  the  bee- 
keepers we  know  who  have  seen  it  done  frankly  acknowledge 
that  it  ia  about  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  aa  it  can  be.  My 
father  practised  it  some  twenty  years  before  I  was  born,  and  for 
some  years  before  he  was  taught  to  use  smoke  to  stupify  bees. 
Probably  he  learnt  it  from  Bonnet's  book  on  bees,  which  waa 
published  about  one  hundred  years  ago ;  but  of  this  I  have  no 
evidence — Bonner's  book  waa  never  in  our  house  in  my  day. 
About  eighty  years  ago  my  father  and  William  Alexander  (a 
friend  of  his  in  Lanarkshire)  were  in  partnership  in  bee-keeping 
in  an  extensive  way,  and  then  they  commenced  to  Bwarm  arti- 
ficially, and  their  mode  of  doing  so  (copied  or  invented  I  cannot 
say)  has  been  handed  down  unimproved  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  practised  it  for  half  a  century  or  thereabouts,  and  now 
could  undertake  to  swarm  four  or  five  score  of  hives  in  a  day 
without  a  failure. 

In  natural  swarming  the  old  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm, 
leaving  young  queens  in  royal  cells  in  the  old  hive.  In  the 
mode  of  artificial  swarming  now  described  the  old  queen  goes 
with  the  swarm ;  and  if  the  bees  have  not  queens  in  royal  cells 
at  the  time,  they  soon  begin  to  set  and  form  them  after  the 
swarm  has  been  taken. 

In  natural  swarming  there  is  sometimes  a  miscarriage — the 
queen  does  not  go  with  the  swarm,  and  the  bees  speedily  return ; 
and  if  in  artificial  swarming  the  queen  does  not  run  up  into 
the  empty  hive  or  go  with  the  swarm,  the  bees  return  to  the 
mother  hive.  No  harm  has  been  done,  only  a  little  labour  lost. 
But  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  we  find  that  the  queens  go 
with  the  swarms.  As  our  bees  are  often  swarmed  at  a  distance 
from  home  we  make  sure  of  having  the  queens  with  the  swarms. 
Before  placing  the  awarm  on  a  board  we  turn  the  hivo  contain- 
ing the  awarm  on  its  crown,  with  a  view  to  see  the  queen.  But 
this  looking  for  and  seeing  the  queen  is  not  absolutely  necesaary ; 
indeed,  very  few  beginners  have  courage  enough  to  face  twenty 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  bees,  and  look  for  the  queen  in  the 
crawling  mass. 

There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  artificial  swarming.  The  diffi- 
culty with  inexperienced  apiariana  ia  to  know  when  the  hive  is 
ready,  and  how  many  bees  should  be  taken  when  it  is  ready. 
Well,  bees  enough  to  cover  all  the  combs  thinly  should  be  left 
in  the  mother  hive.  When  too  many  have  been  taken  from  it 
the  awarm  should  be  removed  from  the  spot,  and  the  old  hive 
placed  on  it  to  catch  all  outsiders  till  it  is  strengthened  by 
numbers.  If  too  few  have  been  taken  from  the  old  hive,  some 
inore  should  be  driven  up  and  united  to  the  swarm.  A  very 
little  experience  enables  bee-keepers  to  practise  the  artificial 
mode  of  swarming  with  aatisfaction  and  success.  Que  object 
lesson — one  successful  attempt,  will  be  more  convincing  than 
this  long  letter. — A.  Pettigkew. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Bee  Dress  (H.  E.  JB.).— Inquire  of  Messrs.  Neighbour,  High  Holborn, 
Loudon. 

BKE3  Killed  in  Hive  (T.  IT.).— We  think  that  there  was  no  miEminage- 
ment  in  hiving  your  swarms,  though  we  cannot  with  certainty  tell  wby  some 
of  the  bees  in  one  swarm  were  killed.  They  did  nut  belong  to  the  swarm 
that  killed  tbom.  As  all  your  hives  were  ready  for  swarming  at  the  timo,  the 
probability  is  great  that  those  killed  belonged  to  one  of  your  other  hives  just 
on  the  eve  of  swarming.  Let  the  bees  in  your  old-fashioned  hive  remain 
where  they  are  till  the  16th  or  18th  of  this  month,  when  the  young  queens 


and  almost  all  the  brood  will  have  been  hatched  and  perfected,  then  drive 
them  all  out  into  a  better  hive. 

A  Cast-odt  Qoeen  (A  Derby  Subscriber).— The  bee  Joa  have  sent  is  a 
young  queen.  Doubtless  three  or  four  young  queens  were  piping  in  your 
hive  for  some  days  before  your  cast  came  off.  The  queen  you  found  dead 
and  sent  to  us  had  left  her  cell  rather  too  soon  (before  the  day  of  Bwarmingl, 
and  was  therefore  killed  and  cast  oat.  If  she  had  remained  in  her  cell  till 
the  swarm  had  gone  she  might  possibly  have  been  elected  to  bo  the  queen  of 
the  old  hivo  instead  of  her  sister  now  occupying  the  throne.  It  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  for  young  queens  to  be  cast  out  after  second  swarms 
have  left  their  hives.  If  their  impatience  will  not  let  them  bear  confinement 
in  their  cells  for  three  days  and  nights  they  are  killed  and  cast  out  before 
swarming. 

Dkessing  Rabbit  Skins  (H.  B.,  £!/orii|.— Take  the  skin  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  having  mixed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  and  water  till  it  will 
bear  an  egg,  saturate  it  with  alum ;  put  the  skin  into  this  blood-warm,  and 
let  it  lie  and  soak  twenty-four  hours ;  then  take  it  out,  and  having  tacked  it 
upon  a  board  {the  fur  inwards),  scrape  the  skin,  and  a  thin  membrane  will 
come  off;  then,  having  warmed  up  the  pickle  again,  put  the  ekin  into  it  a 
second  time,  and  let  it  remain  five  hours  mere;  after  which  take  it  out  and 
nail  it  upon  a  board  to  dry  (fur  inwards),  and  then  rub  it  with  pumice-stone 
and  whiting.  Hare  and  other  skins  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  always  in  best  condition  for  preparing  in  the  winter.  Bub  the  soarfy 
places  on  your  Rabbits  with  sulphur  ointment. 
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METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camuen  Sqoare,  LoNnON. 
i'.4Q"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  foot. 
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29  993 

66.5 

68.5 

18.1 

107.4 

45  7 

0  230 

REMARKS. 
7th.— Fair  all  day,  but  not  bright  at  any  time,  and  eometimes  very  dark. 
8th. — Fine  moroing,  bnt  a  cheerless  day — no  sun,  no  rain,  and  scarce  any 

wind;  very  fine  at  night. 
9th. — Ball  Bunle^s  day  ;  a  little  rain  in  the  evening. 
10th. — Fair,  but  dull,  heavy,  and  thunder-like  in  the  moming,  but  clearing 

off  before  coon,  and  very  flue  afternoon,  evening,  and  night. 
11th. — Splendid  morning;  a  very  beautiful  day  throughout. 
12th. — A  very  fine  morning  and  afternoon,  but  rather  cloudy  and  atorin-lite, 

with  heavy  air  in  the  evening. 
13th.— Very  dull,  dark,  and  etorm-like  all  day,  but  no  rain  till  7  p.m.,  from 
which  time  it  fell  rather  heavily  for  some  time.    The  evening  closed 
in  more  than  an  hour  earlier  than  on  the  preceding  day. 
Some  of  the  days  were  very  oppressive  and  storm-like,  but  not  very  warm» 
the  mean  temperature  only  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  previous  week  by 
about  2''.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Junb  14. 
A  BETTER  tone  has  ruled  the  market  since  our  last  report,  and  all  clasees 
of  goods  have  been  more  readily  cleared.  Outdoor  Strawberries  from  the 
west  of  England  me  arriving  in  fair  quantities,  but  show  signs  of  the  back- 
ward season,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  week  will  elapse  before  any  supply 
reaches  us  from  near  home. 

FRUIT. 


s.  d.    B.  d. 

Apples j  Bieve    1    6  to  6    0 

Apricots box     16      4    0 


Cherries bux     1    6 


CbestDutB bushel  0  0 

Currants i  sieve  0  0 

Black do.  0  0 

Figs dozen  9  0 

Filberts lb.  0  0 

Cobs lb.  0  a 

Gooseberries quart  0  S 

Grapes, hothouse....    lb.  3  0    lu    u 

Lemons ^100  6  0    12    0 

Melons  each  2  0    10    0 


5  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

15  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  9 


s.  d.  s.  A, 

MalborrioB lb.  0  OtoO  0 

Nectarines dozen  8  0  21  0 

Oranges q?^  100  6  0  13  0 

Peaches dozen  8  0  3J  0 

Pears, kitchen....    dozen  0  0  0  0 

desi^nrt dozen  3  0  12  o 

PineAppleB lb.  10  4  0 

Plums i  sieve  0  0 

Quinces    bushel  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawberries lb.  1 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0 


Wuluuta bushel    4    0    10    0 

ditto ^100    1    6      a    0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokea  dozen 

Asparagus ^100 

French bundle 

Beans,  Kidney....    *>103 

Beet,  KeJ dozen 

BroccoJi bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots  bunch 

Capeicuma ^100 

Cauhflower dozen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Lettuce, dozen 

French  Cabbage    .... 


n. 

d. 

s. 

4 

OtoO 

1 

s 

11 

1 

(i 

17 

1 

II 

2 

1 

6 

» 

0 

9 

1 

II 

0 

II 

1 

n 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

a 

1 

0 

4 

1 

B 

2 

i! 

II 

4 

» 

4 

1 

1 

II 

2 

(1 

3 

II 

II 

1! 

() 

II 

3 

II 

4 

II 

0 

0 

B 

1 

I 

6 

Leeka bunch 

Mushrooma pottle 

Muutard  &  Cress  punnet 
Onions bUBhel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy buadle 

Scorzouera bundle 

Seakale basliet 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

o( 

ol 

Month 

Week. 

22 

Ta 

23 

F 

24 

B 

23 

Bus 

26 

M 

27 

To 

28 

W 

JUNE  22—28,  1870. 


Exeter  Eose  Show. 

Rei(?ate  Rose  Show.  Royal  Botaaic  Society  at  3  45  ^.^^. 

2    SaND\Y  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Boyal  Geogriphical  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 
Barton-on-Trent  Show.    Mald&toDO  Rose  ShoT. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

Biaes. 

Sets, 

Luutlon, 

Day. 

Mieht.  Mean. 

b.    m. 

b.    m. 

7H.0 

47.1 

69.9 

8    45 

8    10 

72.7 

48.9 

61  5 

8    45 

8    19 

7J.I 

49.1 

61.1 

8    45 

8     19 

7».0 

49  2 

61.1 

3    46 

8    19 

74  8 

49  2 

61.7 

S    46 

8    19 

72.8 

48  2 

60  5 

8    47 

8    19 

73.7 

49.1 

61.4 

8    48 

8    19 

Moon 
Kisea. 


Moon 
Seta. 


3  80 

4  53 
6  28 

8  0 

9  28 

10  eo 

after. 


I    h.  m. 

9  43 

10  20 

10  44 

11  2 
11  15 
11  2G 
11  39 


Moon's  I  J  ''.'"* 
Ase.     1  before 


Day 
ol 
Son.       Year 


Daya. 
1 
2 
S 

4 
5 
6 
D 


2    12 

2    21 


173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 


48.7'. 


From  obserrationB  taken  near  Lontlon  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  -week  is  73.3';  and  its  nlgbt  temperature 


PEACH  BLISTER. 

'iS^^y^  HAT  is  Peach  blister  ?  It  is  a  disease 
affecting  the  foliage  ouly  when  it  is  young 
and  tender,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
blotches  or  blisters  irregular  in  form  and 
size,  being  sometimes  as  small  as  a  pea 
and  occasionally  spreading  over  an  enlii-e 
leaf.  The  affected  part,  having  a  pale 
sickly  appearance,  becomes  much  thicker 
in  substance  than  the  healthy  part,  and 
rises  into  a  convex  form  precisely  similar 
to  other  blisters.  It  is  distinct  from  all  other  forms  of 
blight  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

What  is  the  cause  of  Peach  blister  ?  It  is  caused  by 
the  exposure  of  the  expanding  foliage  to  the  influence  of 
frost  or  cold  cutting  winds.  Can  decisive  proof  be  had 
of  this?  Yes,  every  spring  affords  clear  proof,  and  none 
more  strong  and  conclusive  than  the  present  one.  Here 
are  a  few  examples — 1,  Upon  a  west  wall  every  tree  is 
perfectly  healthy  with  a  free,  strong,  unchecked  young 
growth  clothed  with  fine  foliage,  perfectly  clear  and  quite 
free  from  blister  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  2,  Upon  a  south 
outer  wall,  along  which  the  cold  east  wind  swept  un- 
checked, the  foliage  of  every  tree,  both  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine, is  much  blistered,  but  some  leaves  are  quite  sound, 
and  these  are  near  the  base  of  tlie  shoots  and  have  had 
the  shelter  of  the  tips  of  surrounding  shoots.  Still  clearer 
evidence  of  the  scathing  power  of  the  cold  wind  is  gained 
from  a  few  shoots  which,  springing  out  further  from  the 
wall  than  the  others,  have  their  projecting  tips  entirely 
affected  by  blister— leaves,  leafstalks,  and  the  soft  young 
wood  itself  are  all  discoloured,  swollen,  and  contorted, 
having  a  miserable,  sickly,  gouty  appearance  that  is 
palpably  owing  to  the  cold  and  nothing  else.  3,  Upon 
a  south  inner  wall  all  the  trees  near  the  east  end,  and 
therefore  having  the  shelter  of  the  east  wall,  are  quite 
Bound,  but  further  on  where  the  trees  are  more  exposed 
they  are  affected  by  blister  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  such  exposure. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
the  foregoing  facts,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  expe- 
rience of  former  years.  So  strongly  am  I  convinced  of 
this  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  that  blitter  ia  caused  by  aphides.  If 
I  am  asked  for  further  proof  I  say  at  once,  Let  us  turn 
from  theory  to  existing  facts.  Here  is  one  such  that  is 
very  important — three  Peach  trees  have  this  season  been 
so  much  infested  with  aphides  that  every  loaf  and  branch 
had  to  be  washed  five  or  six  times  before  we  could 
eradicate  them ;  the  effect  of  these  repeated  attacks  has 
been  a  contraction  of  the  leaf  tissue  to  such  a  serious 
extent  that  most  of  the  foliage  is  curled  and  deformed, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  bhstered  leaf  upon  either  of  the 
trees. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  blister  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  (Ascomyoes  deformans).  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
mistake  ;  the  fungus  forms  upon  the  affected  part  simply 
because  it  is  a  favourable  medium  for  its  development. 
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Cold  ungenial  weather  is  the  sole  cause,  and  that  we  have 
the  remedy  in  our  liands  by  planting  on  a  eouth-westerrb 
aspect  and  by  affording  suitable  protection  to  trees  in 
more  exposed  situations. 

The  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of  young  Peach  foliage 
is  not  by  any  means  so  generally  recoonised  or  under- 
stood as  is  desirable,  and  yet  the  fact  is  one  of  great 
importance,  affording  an  indication  of  the  plainest  and 
most  striking  nature  of  the  measures  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  successful  culture.  It  tells  ua  to  watch  the 
development  of  an  organ  upon  the  condition  of  which 
everything  depends — the  crop,  the  growth,  the  very 
existence  of  the  tree  itself,  to  cherish  it  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  to  cleanse  it  from  insects  with  a  prompt 
and  ready  hand,  and  to  screen  it  from  frost  and  cold 
cutting  winds. 

Can  anyone  who  asserts  that  fungus  is  the  cause  of 
blister  give  us  any  facts  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
upon  the  face  of  it  strikes  one  as  being  mischievous  and 
calculated  to  mislead  ?  I  am  induced  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion from  the  fact  that  two  garden  periodicals  have  lately 
published  a  recipe  consisting  of  soot,  lime,  sulphur,  &c  , 
mixed  together  in  water  and  applied  to  the  branches 
after  the  winter  pruning  as  a  cure  for  Peach  blister  !  Is 
not  this  worthy  to  rank  with  the  "  Phospho-silicon  ma- 
nure," which  was  offered  to  the  public  a  year  or  two  ago 
as  a  sure  remedy  for  the  Potnto  blight !  offered,  too,  with 
an  explanation  of  how  it  was  to  induce  the  Potato  to 
absorb  or  take  up  so  much  pounded  glass  into  its  growth 
as  to  stiffen  the  foliage  and  thus  render  it  blight-proof?' 
No  similar  explanation  is  put  forth  with  this  recipe,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  its  effect  before 
using  any  of  it.  Is  it  absorbed  into  the  tissue  of  the 
wood  and  so  renders  the  foliage  cold-proof,  or  in  what 
way  does  it  act?  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  it 
would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  if  the  Peach  were 
somewhat  more  hardy,  but  I  for  one  fail  to  aee  how  thia 
may  be  effected  by  any  dressing  or  nostrum  whatever. 
— Edw.\rd  Luckhuest. 


LIME. 

Lime  is  present  in  most  soils,  and  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  most  plants,  in  some  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Liebig  considered  the  beneficial  effect  of  an  applcation  of 
quicklime  to  be  in  decomposing  minerals  which  contain 
potash  and  soda,  liberating  those  substaucf  s  and  making 
them  available  as  food  fur  plants.  Yet,  though  lime  be 
an  inorganic  substance  it  ia  none  the  less  a  necessary 
element  of  the  food  of  plant?,  for  all  plants  contain  it : 
hence  by  supplying  lime  to  a  soil  deficient  thereof  we 
afford  a  necessary  element  of  plant  food.  Most  soils, 
however,  contain  a  sufficiency  of  lime  to  meet  the  demands 
of  plants.  Clay  soils  contain  seldom  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  lime;  sandy  loams  and  sandy  soils,  having  little 
clay  or  alumina,  have  considerably  less  lime.  Marly  soils 
vary  considerably  in  their  proportions  of  lime,  usually 
from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  and  when  of  a  loamy  character 
having  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  with  corresponding 
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silicates,  and  rich  in  humus,  we  Lave  a  fertile  soil,  especially 
for  fruit  trees. 

Soils  not  containing  lime  are  not  necessarily  made  fertile  by 
its  application,  for  if  applied  to  a  very  sandy  soil  it  may  by 
liberating  potash  and  soda  benefit  the  present  crop,  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  soils'  exhaustion.  An  application  of 
marl  to  such  a  soil  would  be  better,  because  more  enduring 
than  lime.  Clays,  especially  stroug  clays,  are  improved  by 
the  addition  of  sand,  and  more  highly  and  permanently  by 
burning,  by  which  w«  obtain  chemical  changes  of  the  highest 
importance — rendering  the  soils'  constituents  soluble  and  in  a 
state  to  be  appropriated  by  the  roots  of  plants  —  and  also 
mechanical  changes  making  the  soil  more  porous.  Sand  for 
calcareous  clays  and  clays  for  calcareous  sands  must  be  a  more 
permanent  improvement  than  any  other  application.  Too 
much  dependancs  is  placed  upon  manures  and  expense  in- 
curred in  them.  A  sandy  soil,  for  instance,  may  by  heavy 
manuring  be  continued  in  fertility  for  a  lengthened  period ; 
bat  were  a  thorough  marling  given  at  the  onset  the  soil  would 
be  BO  modified  by  the  admixture  as  to  make  available  in  a 
higher  degree  the  manures  applied  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  produce.  No  manure  will  compensate  for  a  deficiency 
in  the  constituents  of  a  soil  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  act  on  the  principle  that  any  soil,  however  poor 
and  shallow,  may  by  manuring  be  made  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  every  description  of  vegetable  and  frait  crop. 

It  may  be  urged  that  agriculturists  do  not  seek  to  change 
the  character  of  the  soil.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  they 
are  not  in  advance  of  horticulturists,  especially  in  the  appli- 
cation of  inorganic  manures.  They  are  not  so  wasteful  of  the 
organic  manures  as  are  horticulturists,  whose  solo  principle  of 
production  consists  of  "  muck."  Of  inorganic  manures  we 
make  next  to  no  use  in  gardens,  yet  for  many  purposes  they 
are  highly  essential,  especially  in  the  formation  of  fruit-tree 
borders.  It  ia  not  through  want  of  knowledge,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  want  of  means  not  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  those  entrusted  with  their  formation,  and  to  make  up  for 
these  defects  of  first  formation  repeated  heavy  dressings  of 
manure  are  called  into  requisition.  Again,  in  forming  gardens 
too  little  regard  is  had  to  the  subsoil.  lu  many  instances  the 
soil  is  permanently  injured  by  trenching,  the  good  soil  being 
buried  and  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface,  and  not  until  a 
corrective  of  the  injurious  constituents  is  applied  ia  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  restored. 

It  is  as  a  corrective  that  we  seek  the  aid  of  lime  in  gardens. 
The  soils  of  some  gardens  are  by  the  long  continuance  of  ma- 
nures rich,  yet  the  plant  food  which  they  contain  is  sealed 
against  the  plants,  but  by  an  application  of  lime  the  soil's 
virtues  are  liberated.  Soils,  by  want  of  proper  admixtures, 
become  practically  unproductive  of  the  crops  they  were  in- 
tended to  supply.  They  are  worn  out,  as  it  is  termed.  Worn 
out  of  what?  Certainly  they  are  not  destitute  of  humus,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  great  growth  of  some  plants.  Potatoes 
produce  haulm  of  great  length  and  waxy  grub-eaten  tubers. 
Peas  are  remarkable  for  "  straw "  only,  and  fruit  trees  are 
sterile.  A  change,  indeed,  is  then  needed  by  the  introduction 
of  inorganic  manures.  Soils  are  frequently  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  the  erroneous  application  of  manures.  The  remedy 
I  shall  propose  is  quicklime,  and  the  quantity  to  be  applied 
may  be  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  or,  making 
a  deduction  for  walks,  160  bushels  will  be  required  for  a 
kitchen  garden  of  one  acre  of  medium  garden  soil ;  for  a  light 
Eoil  a  hundred  bushels  will  be  a  sufficient  dressing;  whilst 
to  a  clay  soil  the  first-named  quantity  of  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  may  be  applied. 

The  action  of  the  lime  will  be  to  promote  the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  euhstancea,  and  render  soluble  inert 
substances  conducing  to  fertility.  The  lime  should  be  applied 
ffesb,  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  pointed-iu  lightly  with 
a  fork  in  early  autumn  or  early  spring,  avoiding  wet  weather. 
If  the  fruit  tiess  are  infested  with  moss  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  tbe  liming  to  give  them  a  thorough  dusting.  No 
manure  thonld  be  applied  in  the  year  of  liming,  or  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  autumn  preceding.  A  liming  of  this  kind 
will  be  sufficient  for  three  years,  and  ia  only  to  be  employed 
as  a  first  liming  to  a  garden  not  in  the  "  memory  of  man  " 
known  to  have  had  a  similar  dressing,  or  to  a  garden  fresh 
made  from  gra^s  land.  To  ordinary  garden  ground,  well 
manured  and  fairly  productive,  a  liming  every  fourth  year  at 
the  rate  of  thiity  bushels  per  acre  for  a  light  soil,  fifty  bushels 
for  soils  of  medium  texture,  and  seventy-five  bushels  for  clays, 
will  be  found  sufficient  and  advantageous.     These  dressings 


are  best  given  in  Februnry  or  early  in  March,  the  manure  being 
applied  in  autumn  at  the  time  of  digging. 

For  orchards  a  dressing  every  seven  years  of  one-sixth  of 
lime  in  combination  with  a  compost  of  vegetable  refuse  and 
soils,  such  as  ditch-cleaninga,  &o.,  applied  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
to  twenty  cartloads  per  acre  aa  atop-dressing,  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial ;  it  is  also  excellent  aa  a  top-dressing  for  lawns,  in 
either  case  being  applied  in  November  up  to  February,  or  not 
later  than  early  March.  To  Ught  soils,  however,  unless  heavily 
manured,  mild  lime,  or  even  old  lime  or  mortar  rubbish,  may 
be  a  better  application  than  quicklime.  I  do  not  advise  the 
application  of  quicklime  to  poor  light  soil.  Peat  soils  are  an 
exception  in  light  soils,  and  are  of  varied  descriptions.  There 
is  a  kind  of  peat  very  dark  in  colour,  close  in  texture,  and  when 
dried  highly  inflammable ;  it  is  one  of  the  worst  possible  of 
peats  for  plants.  Liming  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  will  correct  the  acidity  of  the  peat,  and  by  decompos- 
ing the  vegetable  fibre  will  be  found  of  great  utility.  Another 
kind  of  peat  is  of  a  brown  colour,  soft  and  spongy  though 
fibrous  and  varying  in  texture,  in  some  instances  firmly  com- 
pressed, whilst  in  others  it  is  loose;  also  considerably  varying 
in  containing  sand,  some  samples  being  plentifully  furnished 
therewith,  and  others  are  almost  wanting  it,  but  in  all  the 
creeping  rhizomes  of  the  common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina) 
are  plentifully  found.  This  ia  the  best  of  all  peats  for  hard- 
wooded  plants.  To  add  lime  is,  of  course,  to  destroy  it  for 
American  plants,  but  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  fruit  garden 
marling  and  liming  must  be  resorted  to.  Bog  soil — a  black, 
soft,  spongy  peat,  usually  found  in  hollows  and  accompanied 
with  water — may  by  liming  aa  before  mentioned  be  made  avail- 
able for  most  vegetable  crops,  but  without  considerable  addi- 
tions of  marl  and  sand  ia  unsuitable  for  fruits.  In  choice  of 
lime  for  peats  that  known  as  magnesian  limestone  should  be 
had,  as  it  remains  long  in  a  caustic  state,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  should  bo  selected  for  soils  made  "  soapy  "  by  heavy 
continued  manuring. 

Lime  ia  justly  appreciated  in  gardens  aa  a  destroyer  of  the 
pests  which  prey  upon  the  crops.  By  making  the  ground  quite 
white  with  quicklime  during  mild  weather  in  early  March,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  rain,  we  make  quick  work  of  the  snails  and 
slugs,  and  by  pointing  it  in  after  the  first  rain  the  lime  will 
act  beneficially  upon  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  toil.  If  the 
first  liming  be  not  tlifeetual  repeat  in  May  in  dry  weather.  I 
always  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  quicklime  kept  dry  for  this 
purpose.  Lawns  are  frequently  distigured  by  wormcasts,  and 
moss  grows  apace.  A  sprinkling  with  quicklime,  making 
the  surface  white,  will  send  away  the  worms.  To  kill  moss 
apply  the  limo  in  November,  for  which  a  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  will  be  neoessaiy.  Lime  ia  also  a  valuable  applica- 
tion to  most  kinds  of  soils  prior  to  their  being  planted  with 
Potatoes. — G.  Abbey. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  TOEQUA?  LANES. 

Two  characteristics  of  these  l.".ne3  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
— their  dense  shadiness  and  their  red  soil.  They  have  been 
well  described  as  shut  in  en  both  sides  by  luxuriant  hedges 
and  rows  of  tall  Elm  trees  meeting  above  and  overarching  the 
road,  the  side  banks  crowded  with  Ferna  and  wild  flowers,  and 
the  peeps  over  the  gates  being  into  deep  green  valleys  and  over 
the  craggy  borders  and  bright  water  of  Torbay.  The  redness 
of  the  soil — formed  of  the  disintegrated  red  sandstone — is  so 
intense  when  freshly  turned  up  that  fields  then  are  almost 
scarlet.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  its  constituents  influence 
the  things  which  it  feeds,  for  the  Devon  cows  are  mostly  red, 
and  tbe  flower  which  now  is  in  thousands  on  every  old  wall 
and  roadside  bank  is  the  Ccntranthus  ruber,  or  Eed  Spur- Vale- 
rian. The  Gladioluses  are  all  red,  and  even  the  Eoees  in  tho 
Devon  Rosery  s  em  mora  crimson  than  elsewhere.  The  soil  is 
especially  favourable  for  Roses — it  is  a  clayey  loam ;  the  mild 
climate  also  suits  them,  and  there  is  more  than  the  usual  per- 
centage of  iron  in  tbe  water— circumstances  all  promoting  the 
florid  in  plants,  animals,  and  man.  I  incline  to  think  that 
paring  and  burning  is  called  "  Devonshiring  the  land,"  because 
by  the  process  the  burnt  soil  is  reddened.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  is  shown  by  Geraniums  remaining  in  the  beds 
throughout  the  year.  Fuchsia  coccinea  is  similarly  uniojured 
by  our  ordinary  winters,  but  that  of  last  year  killed  the  young 
branches,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  shrub. 

The  Devon  Kosery,  Mesers.  Curtis  &  Co.'s,  deserves  special 
notice.  It  occupies  twelve  acres,  is  traversed  by  two  streams, 
and  the  head  of  one  ia  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  enable  water 
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to  be  deliverei  ov.  r  the  whole  area  by  the  aid  of  a  vulcanised 
indianrnbber  tube.  This  and  mulching  botween  the  rows  of 
Kose  trees  maintains  these  in  surpassing  vigour.  Every  variety 
especially  worthy  of  culture  is  there.  On  the  day  of  my  visit, 
June  12th,  the  Eoses  most  prominently  in  flower  were  the 
Early  Scotch  and  the  Hybrid  Bourbon  called  Ci-line.  It  must 
not  be  concluded  that  because  known  as  a  rosery  no  other 
flowers  or  plants  are  cultivated.  All  kinds  are  procurable, 
though  Eoses  are  the  speciality  both  in  the  outdoor  quarters 
and  in  pots.  For  the  latter  there  is  a  greenhouse  130  feet 
long,  and  well  pleased  was  I  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  so  large  that  another  greenhouse  of  similar  size  is  about  to 
be  erected.  In  the  centre  of  the  Eosery  is  the  finest  Berberis 
Darwinii  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  symmetrical 
throughout,  and  clothed  down  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height  is  fall  12  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Eosery  are  the  remains  of  Tor  Abbey,  founded 
in  the  year  1120,  and  the  lengthy  avenues  of  gigantic  Linden 
trees  planted  by  the  monks  still  remain.  No  finer  specimens 
of  this  tree  can  be  found  in  England,  but  they  shall  not  divert 
me  from  the  notes  on  the  old  varieties  of  the  Eose,  which  I 
borrow  from  Mr.  Curtis's.  These  notes  refer  exclusively  to 
varieties  introduced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  not  one  produced  since  surpasses,  and  but 
few  equal,  them  in  any  one  desirable  quality.  They  are  all 
very  superior  Eoses,  and  to  facilitate  selection  from  them  I 
have  divided  them  into  sections  aooordiug  to  the  colours  of 
their  flowers.  

WHITE. 

DsvoNraNSis  (Tea-scented). — Eaised  by  George  Foster,  Esq., 
Oatland,  near  Devonport,  who  believed  it  was  a  seedling  from 
the  Yellow  China  impregnated  by  the  Yellow  Noisette  Smithii. 
The  stock  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  of 
Exeter.     Most  sweetly  scented. 

Queen  Victoria  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  near  Paris, 
and  introduced  in  1851. 

Madame  Willebmoz  (Tea-scented). 

PINK. 

rucHESS  OF  Sutherland  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by 
M.  Laffay.     Very  sweet-scented. 

Armosa  (Bourbon). — Believed  to  have  been  raised  byM.  Laf- 
fay.    Small  flowers,  but  beautifully  formed. 

AEcnDUKE  Charles  (China),— History  unknown.  It  is  one 
of  the  freest  of  bloomers. 

PoMPONE  DE  St.  Eadegonde  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Eaised 
at  St.  Eadegonde,  the  estate  of  Comte  do  Mondeville,  and  in- 
troduced in  1816. 

EugEne  Desgaches  (Tea-soented).  —  Eaised  at  Lyons  by 
M.  Plantin,  and  sent  out  in  1844.    Highly  scented. 

La  Eeine  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by  M.  Laffay  in  1843. 

DncHESsE  DE  Montpensier  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by 
M.  Margottiu  at  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1847. 

Prudence  Eceser  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised,  it  is  believed, 
by  M.  Vibert  of  Angers. 

Amandine  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by  M.  Vibert  of 
Angers  in  1844. 

Goubault  (Tea-Ecented). — Eaised  by  M.  Goubault  of  Angers 
about  1843.  "  Of  all  Tea  Eoses  this  is  our  favourite  for  fra- 
grance." 

Eeine  des  Fleurs  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Eaised  by  M. 
Portemer  near  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1847. 

General  Negrier  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by  M.  Porte- 
mer of  Gentilly,  near  Paris,  in  1848.  A  seedling  from  Madame 
Laffay. 

Baeonne  Prevost  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Eaised  by  M.  Des- 
prez  near  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1844. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (Tea-scented). — Eaised  by  M.  Bellot  at 
Fougfires,  near  Moulines.     Introduced  in  1846. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison  (Bourbon). — Eaised  by  M.  Beluze 
at  Lyons  in  1843. 

Louise  Peyeonnt  (Hybrid  Perpetual). 

Joan  of  Arc  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by  M.  Verdier, 
and  introduced  to  England  in  1848. 

Caroline  de  Sansal  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Eaised  by  M. 
Desprez.     Introduced  in  1850. 

William  Griffiths  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Eaised  by  M. 
Portemer  of  Gentilly.    Introduced  here  in  1851. 

Ihma  (Tea-Bcented). — Eaised  in  France,  and  introduced  here 
in  1849. 

CKIMSON. 

G£ant  des  Batailles  (Hybrid  Perpetual). —  Sent  out  by 
M.  Gnillot  of  Lyons  in  1847.    Sweet-scented  and  of  fine  habit. 


Dr.  Mabx  (Hvbrid  Perpetual).' — Eaised  by  M."  Laffay  of 
Belle  Vue,  near  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1842. 

Maroat  Jeune  (Bourbon). — Eaised  byM.  Sonchet  at  Bag- 
nolet,  near  Paris.     Sent  out  in  1840. 

Standabd  op  Marengo  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  A  seedling 
from  the  Due  d'Aumale  Perpetual.  Sent  out  in  1848  Jby  M. 
Gaillot  of  Lyons. 

General  Drouot  (Perpetual  Moss).— Eaised  by  M.  Vibert  of 
Angers,  and  introduced  in  1847.  "  A  veritable  Moss  Eose  of 
vigorous  growth,  blooming  in  autumn." 

EoBiN  Hood   (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Eaised  by  M.  Laffay. 

Cbamoisie  Sopekieure  (China). — Offepringof  the  old  Manda- 
rine brought  from  China  by  Lord  Macartney  in  1789. 

Baeonne  Hallez  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Eaised  by^M.  Porte- 
mer, near  Paris,  in  1849. 

General  Cavaignac  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Eaised  byM.  Mar- 
gottin.     Introduced  here  in  1850. 

William  Jesse  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — Eaised  by  M.' Laffay. 
Sent  out  in  1838. 

YELLOW. 

Cloth  or  Gold  (Tea  Noisette). — Eaised  by  an  amateur  at 
Angers  from  the  seed  of  the  Noisette  Lamarque.   i-  ■<  r  j,--"^ 

Elize  Sauvage  (Tea-Bcented). — Eaised  by  M.  Millez,  a  Lisle 
florist,  about  1843. 

Safeano  (Tea-Ecented  China). — Eaised  by  M.  Beauregard  of 
Angers,  and  sent  out  in  1839. 

VicoMTESSE  de  Cazes  (Tea-Fccnted).— Eaised  by  M.  Tradel 
at  Montauban,  and  sent  out  in  1846. 

SoLFATERRE  (Tea  Noisette). — Eaised  by  an  amateur  at  Angers. 
Introduced  in  1843.— G. 


STRINGING. 

Mb.  Abbey's  writings  on  this  subject  prove  that  he  has 
thought  well  and  wisely  about  it,  and  I  heartily  join  him  in 
condemning  the  practice  of  syringing  plants  every  day  regard- 
less of  weather.  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  I  use  the  syringe 
even  less  than  he  does,  and  I  am  certain  that  more  harm  than 
good  is  done  by  its  use.  My  memory  will  only  serve  me  with 
three  reasons  for  using  the  syringe — first,  for  applying  dress- 
ings for  preventing  or  killing  insects;  secondly,  for  slightly 
dewing  over  the  foliage  of  certain  plants  indoors  at  ehutting-up 
time  after  a  day  of  excessive  evaporation;  and  thirdly,  for 
washing  the  foliage. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  the  point  as  to  whether  plants  absorb 
moisture  by  their  leaves  or  not,  for  since  it  is  said  to  be  proved 
that  some  of  them  can  actually  absorb  and  digest  a  beefsteak 
I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
I  over  of  any  one  of  them  to  drink  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Abbey  are  capable  of  bearing  other 
explanations  than  those  he  gives  them,  and  also  that  I  should 
think  the  power  of  the  foliage  to  absorb  moisture  must  be  very 
limited  in  such  plants  as  emit  aerial  roots.  A  large  Vine  with 
sufSeient  foliage  to  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  just  as  liable 
to  throw  out  aerial  roots  it  it  cannot  obtain  what  it  wants 
below  the  surface  aa  is  a  smaller  one.  My  reason  for  dewing 
over  the  foliage  after  excessive  evaporation — and  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient one  for  all  practical  purposes — is,  that  if  the  house  ia 
closed  at  the  same  time  evaporation  is  more  completely  checked 
till  such  time  as  the  plants  can  recoup  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  that  syringing  a  plant  outdoors  or  even  indoors,  unless 
the  air  is  confined,  does  any  good  at  all  besides  washing  it. 
Here  again  I  find  I  differ  slightly  from  Mr.  Abbey.  Ho  thinks 
that  with  early  and  abundant  ventilation  plants  would  not  be 
liable  to  be  scorched  if  syringed  during  bright  sunshine.  This 
might  hold  good  where  a  greenhouse  temperature  only  was 
maintained,  or  one  differing  but  slightly  from  that  outside ; 
but  a  forcing  house  I  would  on  no  account  syringe  till  the 
ventilators  were  completely  closed,  as  I  think  that  were  the 
ventilators  open  the  evaporation  after  syringing  would  be 
increased. 

On  the  other  baud  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sprinkle  the  tenderest 
of  plants  overhead  during  the  brightest  of  sunshine  with  a 
temperature  of  120',  provided  the  house  ia  closely  glazed  and 
the  plants  are  not  very  near  the  glass.  Scorching  with  robust 
plants  is  not  produced  by  heat  alone ;  heat  of  course  is  the 
primary  cause,  but  it  is  excessive  evaporation  which  allows  the 
plant  to  become  scorched.  I  may  here  also  remark,  before  I 
forget  it,  that  the  same  cause  will  produce  "  rust "  on  Grapes, 
and  "scalding"  of  Lady  Downe's  and  others.  Let  a  vinery 
rise  by  sun  heat  15°  or  20°  before  giving  air,  a  beautiful  dew 
will  be  deposited  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  anything  elfe  which 
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does  cot  C'ft  heated  so  quiikly  as  the  »ir  of  the  hoase  ;  then 
gi^e  air  snficicntly  to  \ovei  the  temperature  cf  the  house  o'  or 
10=  suiien.T,  and  yen  will  probably  soon  have  scorohingr,  rnst, 
and  maybe'rtd  spider  into  the  bargain.  Tee  prevention  of 
eourie  is  early  ventilation,  or  in  the  tvent  of  the  house  getting 
hoi'er  than  "desirable,  rather  let  it  remain  hot,  only  giving 
snfieient  air  to  prevent  it  rising  much  higher.  All  this  of 
<oar:e  is  well  kaoxn  to  Mr.  Abbey  and  cttier  praetiea!  colti- 
vitor?.  and  I  only  mention  it  here  to  show  that  scorching  with 
robust  plants  is  caused  by  rapii  €va|K^ation,  and  not  often  by 
C3c6ned  hea*. 

Sow  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  dew  on  the  Grapes 
and  i^  so  icjarions  to  thtm  when  not  properly  managed  is 
turned  to  a  useful  acionnt  in  growing  Cacnmbers,  Melons,  and 
many  other  vigorous  plsnts  which  do  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  ventilation  that  Vines  do.  The  houses  are  allowed 
to  cocl  down  to  60"  or  lower  at  night,  and  as  day  bresks  and 
the  nataral  outside  temperature  rises  that  inside  the  house 
rises  too,  and  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  cold  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  causing  by  four  o'clock  a  dew  as  perfee;  inside  the 
hoase  as  it  is  ontsiJe.  and  quite  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  syringing.  "W^e  leave  a  little  air  on  cur  vineries  and  keep  a 
little  wirmth  in  the  pipf  s  to  prevent  too  great  a  condensation 
of  moisture,  but  on  many  other  plants  the  more  moisture  the 
better;  the  plants  like  it,  and  inserts  do  not. 

I  not  oiily  do  not  syringe  Vines  at  all,  but  I  do  not  damp 
the  surface  of  my  large  vineiies  more  than  twice  a-week  in  the 
brightest  of  weather.  In  small  houses  more  damping  is  neces- 
sarv,  for  the  atmosphere  should  certainly  never  ba  dry  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe;  but  to  sprinkle  the  surface  when  it  is  already 
damp  is  folly,  and  tends  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  impervious 
to  air.  Peaches  also  are  never  syringed  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word;  they  are  occisionally  dewed  over  at  closing  time 
on  a  hot  day  after  the  leaves  have  griw-n  to  their  full  size. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  syringing  Vines,  i;.,  at 
starting  time  will  cause  them  to  break  rfgularly.  If  they  are 
well  ripened,  and  they  have  not  too  much  fire  heat  at  first, 
they  w;ll  break  well  enough ;  but  if  not  ripe,  neither  syring- 
ing'nor  anything  else  wiU  cause  them  to  break  regularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

It"  may  be  asked.  How  are  insects  to  be  kept  down  if  the 
syringe  is  not  to  be  used  more  than  this  ?  And  in  this  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Abbey,  that  there  is  mere  value 
placed  on  the  syringe  for  this  purpose  than  it  deserves.  If  red 
spider  appears  "on  a  Peach  tree  indoors  or  out  it  receives  two 
cr  three  drenchings  of  soft-soap  water,  2  ozs.  to  the  gaUon,  on 
<wo  or  three  successive  evenings  after  the  sun  is  off. 

Indoors  the  soapy  water  has  to  be  immediately  syringed  oS 
the  glass  and  paint,  or  it  would  irjare  them.  Vines  when  well 
manfiged  are  not  very  liable  to  red  spider,  but  a  sharp  look-out 
should  always  be  kept,  and  on  the  first  appearance  the  infected 
leaves  and  others  close  to  them  should  be  immediately  sponged 
with  soapy  water.  I  find  nothing  equal  to  soft  soap  for  eradi- 
cating insects,  but  it  varies  a  great  deal  in  quality,  and  the 
commonest  sort  is  of  very  little  use. — VTm.  Tatlob. 


pense  and  annoyance  to  exhibitors  of  a  two-day  show  as  he 
does.  Sor  would  he  talk  of  re-making  collecliooa  for  the 
second  day  with  **  a  small  hamper  of  fresh  buds  sent  up  by 
night  train  to  the  man  in  charge !"  I  am  nnfavcnrable  to 
the  notion  of  eihititing  Bo-es  in  three  stages.  At  a  first- 
class  show  we  want  to  ser'  each  variety  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
This  is  attained  by  different  varieties  at  diSerent  stages  of 
expansion.  Bat  I  would  not  give  a  straw  to  see  a  Rose 
which  would  have  bi«n  a  good  one  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  two  days  longer  on  the  tree.  The  true  value  of  Bose 
shows,  besides  the  introduction  and  criticism  of  new  candi- 
dates for  favcnr.  lies  in  this — that  we  have  all  the  glorious 
varieties  of  the  Bose  produced  in  their  full  splendour,  which 
would  never  be  done  without  the  shows.  No  one  who  is  not 
an  attendant  at  first-class  shows,  besides  being  himself  a 
grower,  knows  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  variety. 

There  also  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Juno  1st  a  letter  from 
"  Phuasthes,"  which  I  think  contains  much  sound  doctrine. 
If  it  be  true,  as  he  stites,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
pute it,  that  the  entr.inee  money  paid  by  the  "general  public  " 
docs  not  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  necessarily  incurred 
in  procuring  their  attendance,  I  would  vote  with  him  for 
limiting  the  entrance  to  subscribers  and  their  friends.  Before 
condemning  this  plan  as  mean,  stupid,  or  exclusive,  let  anyone 
read  the  letter  of  "  Phii-asihes."  I  hops  that  it  would  not 
ba  found  necessary  to  give  np  the  decorative-foliage  plants  for 
background  or  the  music,  both  of  which  accessories  add  greatly 
to  the  general  efiect  of  a  show.  The  foliage  plants  check  any 
tendency  to  monotony  in  appearance,  and  the  band  has  a  par- 
ticularly enlivening  effect. 

I  will  conclude  with  one  more  remark — that  it  is  impolitic, 
by  adding  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  shows,  to  disc:)urage 
numerous  exhibitors  who  are  either  not  rich  or  who  have  great 
difficulty  already  in  visiting  a  show  owing  to  professional 
employment,  thus  giving  more  advantage  to  men  of  wealth  and 
ease,  whohaveindeed  sufficient  as  it  is. — T.H.Gooj),3/ortim^r. 


TWO-DAY  ROSE   SHOWS. 

As  the  writer  of  the  original  article  in  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture of  April  20th  I  should  like,  if  space  allow,  to  gather 
np  the  threads  of  the  discussion.  It  is  especially  important 
just  at  the  present  moment,  because  exhibitors  and  all  other 
rosarians  will  be  meeting  at  the  shows  during  the  next  three 
weeks,  and  can  lay  their  heads  together  with  a  view  to  a  prac- 
tical decision  upon  the  point. 

The  position  which  I  took  up  against  the  extension  of  a 
sh^w  leyond  the  first  day  has  since  been  supported  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Eadclyffe,  Mr.'Peach,  Mr.  Camm,  Mr.  Jowitt,  and 
anonymous  correspondents.  These  are  practical  men  whose 
opinions  most  carry  weight.  The  only  letter  which  has  taken 
a  line  in  contravention  is  one  signed  "  H.  C."  in  the  Journal 
of  June  1st.  He  slates  that  "  there  are  some  good  and  fair 
reasons,  not  merely  finan<'ial,  why  Rose  shows  may  sometimes 
be  held  for  two  days."  Possibly",  but  he  does  not  state  them 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  public  are  disappointed  if 
the  first  and  only  day  is  wet.  Let  me  reply  to  this,  that  a 
show  if  held  in  a  buildinp  such  as  ufed  at  Hereford,  Crystal 
Pilflce,  and  Alexandra  Park  is  perfectly  independent  of 
weather,  and  that  such  buildings  are  infinitely  superior  to 
tents.  I  write  under  corrfctiop,  but  I  should  hardly  think 
that  "  H.  C."  can  be  an  exhibitor  on  a  large  scale  and  at  great 
distances  from  home,  or  he  would  not  make  light  of  the  ex- 


THKEE  KATIVE  BEAUTIES. 
The  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere,  gems  of  nature  cheer- 
ing by  their  perfume  and  charnoiog  by  their  simple  loveliness. 
The  first  of  the  trio  I  have  to  note  Neottia  (formerly  Listera) 
Nidus-  avis,  a  beautiful  plant.  Of  this  I  found  a  quantity  4  inchea 
to  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  and  such  a  sight  I  never  saw  before ; 
and  while  admiring  the  natural  bed  I  discovered  close  by 
Pyrola  rotundifoUa,  a  real  gtm  in  its  own  home  ;  and  near  it 
a  dense  mass  of  Asperula  odorata  as  white  as  enow.  I  recently 
found  these  plants  "  wildly  growing,"  and  could  not  but  ad- 
mire them.  In  some  places  the  WoodrooS  is  laid  in  drawers 
as  a  preventive  against  moths. — Obskbveb. 


ADTUMN  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Whks  Peas  are  over  and  Kidney  Beans  are  destroyed  by 
frost,  then  is  a  supply  of  Cauliflowers  especially  valuable.  At 
that  time — say  in  November  and  December,  root  crops  and 
green  crops  are  too  commonly  all  that  are  provided  for  the 
culinary  requirements  of  the  household.  In  most  gardens 
Cauliflowers  are  plentiful  in  the  autumn,  but  after  autumn — 
that  is,  in  early  winter,  tbey  are  often  unpleasantly  scarce. 

Where  the  "winter  supply  is  not  provided  for  there  is  yet 
time  to  do  it,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  supplement  the  supply  of 
Veiteh's  Autumn  Giant,  wl.ich  will  be  produced  by  seed  sown 
in  AprU,  by  sweet  small  white  heads  of  Walcheren  from  seed 
sown  during  the  last  week  in  Jane.  The  plants  from  this 
sowing  will  not  be  large  plants,  and  the  heads  which  they  wUl 
perfect  will  not  be  large  heads;  but  if  they  are  small,  plentiful, 
and  good,  we  may  ignore  the  qnestiou  of  size  as  being  of  little 
importance.  Four  email  Caulillowers  each  2  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  are  much  more  suitable  for  a  gentleman's  table  than 
one  head  a  foot  across;  neither  need  the  four  small  plants 
take  np  more  room  than  the  cne  large  plant,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  BO  greatly  exhaust  the  soil. 

Having  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  family  of  forty  persona 
to  supply,  I  have  found  my  large  batch  of  em.iU  Canliflowera 
in'  November  and  December  to  be  cf  the  greatest  value.  I  now 
mention  the  matter  as  a  seasonable  reminder  to  others  who 
might  forget  or  overlook  the  value  of  the  crop  or  hesitate  to 
sow  CaulifloJfers  so  late  in  the  season. 

The  variety  which  I  rely  on  for  the  present  sowing  is  Wal- 
cheren, finding  it  somewhat  hardier  than  some  otherwise  good 
Tsrieties.    The  Bted  is  sown  thinly  in  a  cool  place,  and  in 
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very  rich  Foil,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  mske  a  qniok 
early  growlU  and  escape  eerious  itjjnry  by  the  "  fly."  Thin 
Bowing  is  very  important,  for  if  th"  plants  are  crowded  in  the 
BPfd  bed  the  eieme  become  long  and  tender,  and  not  in  a  good 
state  to  wi'hftand  the  cold  to  which  they  will  eventually  be 
Bulij^cted.  The  pluntg  are  eubpequently  planted  in  trenches 
in  a  Eonth  border,  which  bae  been  cleared  of  early  Peas  and 
Potatoes,  and  after  a  few  soakings  of  manure  water  the  Cauli- 
flowers commence  forming  heads  early  in  November,  when  the 
plants  are  removed  and  laid  in  framep,  sheds,  or  under  such 
shelter  as  can  be  found,  and  a  supply  of  email  nseful  Cauli- 
flowers is  thus  provided  up  to  January. — A  Sdbbey  Gabdeneb. 

STBATIOTES   ALOIDES— WATER   SOLDIER. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful native  aquatic  plants,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  yet  plenti- 
ful where  it  does  exist. 
It  is  found  in  what  are 
termed  the  fen  counties, 
and  may  be  seen  at 
home  chiefly  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Lin- 
colnshire. In  these 
counties  plants  are  met 
with  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  a  perennial  sto- 
loniferoua  plant,  in- 
creasing itself  by  long 
creeping  stolones ,  at  the 
ends  of  which  are  formed 
roots,  leaves,  and  buds. 
I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  these  rise  to 
the  surface  to  flower 
and  become  fertilised, 
and  then  return  to  the 
bottom  to  take  root  in 
the  mud,  sow  the  seed, 
and  go  on  increasing.  I 
have  not  watched  bo 
minutely  as  to  ascertain 
that. 

The  flower  stalk  rises 
from  a  sheath  amid  the 
Aloe-like  leaves,  hence 
its  name.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  some- 
times ripening  seeds, 
which  always  produce 
plants  of  tbe  original 
type.  It  is  a  singular- 
looking  plant,  having  a 
Btar-like  tuft  of  leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  armed  with  teeth-like  prickles,  which  are 
very  sharp.  I  have  met  with  plants  of  Stratiotea  aloides  in 
more  northern  districts  than  those  named,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  had  been  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  Water  Soldier  is  no  doubt  a  stranger  to  many, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  cultivated  in  ponds  where  there  is  a  moderate 
depth  of  water  and  mud  for  the  plants  to  root  in,  and  when 
once  established  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  appear  to  prefer  rather  stagnant  water  than  otherwise. — N. 


Fig.  124.— Stratiotes  aloiees. 


BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA. 
Unlike  some  of  the  genus  this  is  a  free-blooming  as  well  as 
a  free-growing  plant,  its  mauve-coloured  bracts  being  highly 
effective.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  a  cool  stove,  requiring  a 
light  airy  position,  the  chief  point  in  its  culture  being  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  How  this  and  many  other 
plants  with  no  natural  provision  for  oiimbing  came  to  be  classed 
as  climbers  I  cannot  understand,  for  the  Bougainvillea  has  no 
tendrils  like  a  Passiflora,  no  aeiial  roots  to  attach  itself  by  as 
Ivy,  nor  is  it  at  all  given  to  twine  like  a  Stephanotis.  What 
claim,  then,  have  Allamandas  as  well  as  Bougainviileaa  to  be 
classed  as  climbers?  Tbey,  like  some  Roses,  cover  the  face  of 
a  wall  when  assisted  by  threds  and  nails ;  but  they  are  not 
climbers,  and  are  best  seen  to  advantage  when  trained  to 
trellises.  The  Bougainvillea  does  well  on  a  balloon  trellis,  and 
is  simply  grand  as  a  standard,  to  secure  which  form  we  have 


only  to  train-up  to  the  height  required,  then  stop,  removing  all 
the  side  shoots  but  the  three  uppermost,  and  stop  these  re- 
peatedly so  as  to  form  a  round  compact  head,  and  support 
by  an  iron  Btake  with  three  prongs  to  maintain  the  plant  in 
po-iiion. 

Being  deciduous  it  requires  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  and  yet 
the  wood  must  not  shrivel.  Commencing  growth  in  February 
or  early  in  March  it  should  then  be  potted,  having  bad  very 
little  water  from  November  up  to  that  time,  and  whatever 
pruning  is  required  should  then  he  done.  This  I  confine  to 
cuttiog-out  the  old  and  weak  wood,  leaving  sufficient  of  the 
vigorous  well-ripened  wood  for  covering  the  trellis  with  flowen- 
ing  shoots,  every  eye  of  which  will  give  a  shoot  and  a  number 
of  flowers  from  its  point  m  May  and  June.  Most  of  the  old  soil 
is  removed  in  potting,  and  the  plant  returned  to  the  same  or  a 
slightly  increased  size  of  pot.  If  the  plants  are  young  it  is 
well  to  grow  them  on  for  a  year,  and  not  put  them  to  a  trellis 

until  the  second  year. 
The  drainage  is  made 
efficient,  the  soil  well 
worked  in  amongst  the 
roots  and  made  rather 
firm.  Three  parts  light 
turfy  loam,  a  part  each 
of  leaf  soil,  sandy  peat, 
and  silver  sand,  the 
soil  broken-up  and  used 
rather  rough,  is  a  suit- 
able compost.  Water  is 
given  sparingly  until 
growth  commences,  and 
then  increased  with  the 
growth,  it  being  libe- 
rally afforded  when  the 
growth  is  free  and  the 
plant  in  flower. 

When  this  is  past  the 
shoots  which  have  flow- 
ered are  cut  away  to 
sound  wood  ;  water  is 
given  rather  sparingly, 
but  not  letting  the  foli- 
age flag,  and  when  fresh 
growth  begins,  as  it  will 
do  soon  afterwards,  the 
watering  becomes  libe- 
ral. These  growths  flow- 
er late  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  this  bloom 
is  often  the  finest  of  the 
year.  After  this  water 
is  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  tbe  plant  goes  to 
rest  about  November  for 
the  winter.  My  plants  from  February  to  November  are  sprinkled 
or  lightly  syringed  overhead  twice  daily,  and  floors,  Ac,  damped 
at  noon.  Weak  liquid  manure  does  good  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots. — G.  A. 


MESSRS.  F.  &  A.  DICKSON  &  SONS'  NURSERIES, 
UPTON,   NEAR   CHESTER. 

Amongst  those  provincial  nurseries  which  have  attained  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  which  exhibit  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  English  horticulturists,  a  foremost  place  has  always  been 
given  to  this  celebrated  Chester  firm,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  impressions  received  during  a  recent  visit  to  them  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal ;"  for 
although  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true  that  one  large 
nursery  is  like  another,  yet  I  fancy  that  where  there  is  intelli- 
gence in  the  carrying-out  of  any  establiehment  there  is  always 
something  to  be  learned  and  something  different  from  other 
establishments. 

In  visiting  nurseries  one  often  finds  a  spicialite,  as  our 
neighbours  call  it,  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  I  were  asked 
what  was  that  of  the  Messrs.  Dickson  I  should  say.  Everything. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  be  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Coni- 
fers, fruit  trees,  Roees,  forest  trees,  or  anything  ehe,  they  are 
all  to  be  found  here  in  large  quantities,  and  special  care  is 
given  to  the  various  cultures.  The  time  of  my  visit  was  about 
as  badly  timed  as  it  could  have  been.  At  no  time  of  the  year 
does  a  nursery  show  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  early  part 
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of  Jane.  Everything  ig  in  a  transition  state :  preparations 
are  being  made  for  bedding-out,  honses  being  re-arranged  and 
the  general  nursery  stock  shifted,  while  the  long  dry  weather 
experienced  in  the  north  had  not  been  helpful.  But  notwith- 
Btanding  these  disadvantages  the  Upton  Nurseries  were  in 
excellent  condition,  things  looking  well,  and  activity  prevailing 
in  every  deportjnent. 

These  famous  grounds  are  now  about  150  acres  in  extent, 
and  stretch  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  charming  quaint  old  city  of  Chester,  a  city 
which  to  once  see  is  never  to  forget.  The  grounds  occupy  an 
elevated  position  a  good  deal  exposed  to  westerly  winds,  and 
hence  the  stock  acquires  a  hardy  and  robust  character,  which 
is  very  favourable  to  a  purchaser  who  lives  in  a  more  genial 
climate  and  situation ;  for  oftentimes  when  plants  are  removed 
from  a  very  favoured  locality  to  one  where  they  have  to  rough 
it  they  suffer  very  much  from  the  removal ;  but  in  the  case 
of  plants  coming  from  a  rougher  climate  and  colder  soil  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Here  about  one  half  of  the  ground  is  good 
sound  loam,  the  other  light  sandy  loam,  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  how  plants  which  are  usually  supposed  to  require  very 
different  soil  have  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances.  Thas 
the  Rhododendron,  the  home  of  which  is  always  supposed  to 
be  the  sandy  peat  of  Bagshot  and  Knap  Hill,  is  here  found  to 
Buccetd  admirably  in  loam,  and  Arancarias  and  other  Conifers 
thrive  with  great  vigour. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  know  anything  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  common  Larch  is  raised.  I  happened 
to  visit  the  nursery  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  state  how  it  is  done. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Larch  growing  when 
I  say  that  half  a  ton  of  seed  is  used.  This  is  obtained  from 
Scotland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  former  being  preferred  owing  to 
its  greater  hardiness.  The  ground  is  first  heavily  manured, 
then  dug  very  fine  and  thrown  up  into  beds  about  4  feet  wide  ; 
it  is  then  raked  over  three  times  with  rakes  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  Two  men  are  then  told  off  to  the  bed,  one  at  each 
end,  and  a  portion  of  the  bed  is  raked  off  so  that  a  small  ridge 
is  formed  on  both  sides  the  whole  length  of  the  bed.  The 
seed  (which  has  been  previously  soaked  for  some  days  and 
then  red-leaded)  is  then  sown  broadcast,  half  a  pint  of  seed 
being  the  proportion  for  each  square  yard.  The  soil,  which 
had  been  removed,  is  then  raked  over  again,  and  a  small  hand- 
roller  passed  over  it ;  and  when  the  seeds  have  germinated, 
which  they  do  in  a  very  short  time  owing  to  the  previous 
Boaking  which  they  have  received,  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  raked 
off  and  the  young  plants  allowed  to  push  themselves  freely. 
It  shows  the  value  of  little  things  when  I  say  that  after  all  this 
trouble  and  expense  (for  each  bed  costs  in  labour  alone  6s.), 
at  the  end  of  two  years  these  Larch  will  sell  at  about  a  farthing 
a-piece. 

In  a  very  different  way  there  was  another  matter  that  in- 
terested me.  I  remarked  to  the  intelligent  foreman  Mr.  Freeman 
on  the  goodness  of  the  paths  in  the  long  range  of  greenhouses, 
they  seemed  so  solid  and  good,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were 
made  in  the  following  manner:  First  a  layer  of  cinders  about  an 
inch  thick  is  placed,  and  then  on  this  is  placed  as  a  concrete  a 
composition  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part  sand,  and 
one  part  limestone  or  chalk ;  it  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  can 
be  done  by  any  ordinary  labourer,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  lOd. 
per  yard,  although  when  a  builder  was  asked  what  he  would 
do  it  for  his  reply  was  not  less  than  4s.  6d.  In  these  same 
greenhouses  was  to  be  found  an  excellent  collection  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ferns,  <&c. 
One  thing  struck  me  as  strange.  I  noticed  some  buds  of  Tac- 
Bonia  insignis  with  cotton  wool  tied  round  the  footstalk,  and 
found  on  ii.quiry  that  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  impregnated  and 
the  procesd  of  seeding  commences,  it  is  immediately  attacked 
by  ants,  which  gnaw  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  consequently,  in 
order  to  save  the  seed  vessels,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  steeped 
in  paraffin  has  to  be  tied  round  the  base  of  the  footstalk ; 
but  until  the  flower  is  impregnated  the  ants  do  not  touch  it. 

There  are  some  ninety  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  forest 
trees,  which  are  to  be  counted  by  the  million  ;  for  of  Beedling 
Larch  alone  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  of 
trannplantcd  Larch  from  five  to  six  millions  of  good  vigorous 
stuff.  Then  there  are  large  quarters  of  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce, 
Anstrian  Pine,  &a.,  and  immense  quantities  of  Birch,  Horse 
Chestnut,  Sycamore,  and  other  decidaous  forest  trees.  Hollies, 
too,  thrive  here  remarkably  well ;  and  amongst  a  large  number 
of  seedlings  from  the  Balearic  Holly  great  variety  of  form  was 
to  be  seen,  while  its  rapidity  of  growth  makes  it  a  very  desir- 


able variety.  The  leaves  of  the  Hollies  are  very  mnoh  dis- 
figured by  a  small  boring  grub,  the  eggs  of  which  are  deposited 
by  a  small  fly  not  bigger  than  a  cheese  fly,  many  holes  being 
punctured  in  the  leaf  as  if  with  a  pin  ;  the  grub  eats  the  inner 
substance  of  the  leaf  and  disfigures  the  tree,  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  is  allotted  to  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  which  are  now  again  coming  into  favour, 
and  were  a  special  favourite  with  the  elder  Mr.  Dickson  the 
founder  of  the  firm.  Many  old-established  families  which  have 
been  for  years  pushed  on  one  side  are  here  to  be  seen  flourish- 
ing vigorously,  while  the  contributions  of  more  recent  times 
have  been  added  ;  a  large  number  being  grown  in  pots  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  removal  at  any  time,  while  the  larger  and 
coarser-growing  varieties  were  planted  out. 

As  in  every  large,  and  indeed  small,  nursery  now-a-days 
Eoses  are  largely  cultivated ;  and  although  not  on  the  large 
scale  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester  or  those  who  make  it  their 
speciality,  yet  they  were  to  be  seen  in  large  quantities  and  in 
fine  condition.  Of  course  in  such  a  backward  season  as  this 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  blooms,  but  there 
was  abundant  promise,  and  should  anything  like  favourable 
weather  come  there  will  be  a  fine  show  of  bloom.  Eoses  in 
pots  are  also  extensively  grown,  and  large  quantities  of  those 
two  favourite  Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Maiecbal  Niel  were 
to  be  seen.  The  Messrs.  Dickson  are  succeesfnl  growers  and 
have  exhibited  well,  although  I  believe  they  do  not  now  enter 
the  arena ;  like  others  who  have  fought  and  won  in  the  field 
they  now  rest  on  their  laurels. 

Fruit  trees  form  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  tliis  nursery, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  forms  which  modern  culti- 
vation demands.  Pyramids,  bushes,  cordons,  standards  are 
all  here  extensively  grown  and  were  in  capital  health.  In  fact 
there  was  no  part  of  the  extensive  grounds  to  wliich  the  same 
remark  would  not  apply,  and  it  would  therefore  be  needless 
for  me  to  recapitnlate.  I  should  have  been  glad  had  time  per- 
mitted to  have  gone  down  to  see  the  farm  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Dickson  has  at  the  seaside,  where  Asparagus  is  grown  very 
largely  and  to  a  size  that  nearly  equals  the  famed  product  of 
ArgenteuU,  but  a  great  deal  superior  to  that  in  flavour. 

It  remains  but  for  me  to  add  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  received,  and  alto- 
gether my  visit  to  Chester  (of  which  more  anon)  leaves  behind 
it  many  pleasant  memories  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 
To  the  heads  of  the  firm  and  to  their  able  and  intelligent 
foreman  Mr.  Freeman  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  much  pleasant 
intercourse  and  valuable  information. — D.,  Deal. 
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Fruit  Committee. — Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A 
quantity  of  Fern-leaved  Parsley  was  sent  from  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools.  The  leaves  are  ornamental 
and  quite  distinct.  A  dish  of  fruit  thought  to  be  small  Shaddocks 
was  sent  by  some  exhibitor,  but  his  name  was  not  in  the  dish 
with  it. 

Flobai,  Committee. — W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Owing 
to  the  show  of  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  the  new  plants  were  very  few,  Messrs.  "Veitch,  Ball,  Wil- 
liams, &c.,  having  sent  their  productions  to  the  larger  exhibition. 
A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  sent  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,,  Burford  Hill,  Dorking.  A  plant  of  Calanthe 
Domiiiii  was  in  splendid  health ;  it  had  eight  fine  spikes  of  rosy 
lilac  flowers— cultural  certificate.  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  a 
fine  plant.  Mormodes  pardinum  had  one  spike  of  golden  flowers'; 
and  M.  luxatum  eburneum  had  a  similar  spike  of  large  creamy 
white  flowers.  The  last-named  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  CUftonville,  sent  a 
basket  of  Mignonette;  the  plants  were  well  grown,  and  received 
a  vote  of  thanks.  Pink  Lord  Lyons  from  the  Society's  gardens 
had  very  fine  pale  purple  flowers ;  also  Dianthas  mnltiflorus,  a 
very  dwarf  plant  with  rosy  red  flowers,  and  well  adapted  for 
border  culture. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  perfectly  double 
Azalea  with  white  flowers  slightly  striped  with  red.  Clove 
Carnation  Madame  Gonbert  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Goubert, 
nurseryman,  Kilburn  ;  it  is  a  pleasing  rose-coloured  flower,  but 
wanting  in  quality.  "The  following  productions  also  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee :— A  hybrid  Indian  Pink  (Dianthus) 
from  Col.  R.  T.  Clarke,  Welton  Place,  Daventry ;  Canterbury 
Bells  from  Mr.  E.  Dean,  Ealing;  seedling  Violas  from  Mr.  R. 
Nash, Three  Household,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks;  and  Foxgloves 
from  the  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Warren,  gardener). 
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Hartsbourne  Park,  Whitohnrch,  Hants.  Iris  xiphioides  var.,  a 
species  with  very  bright  blue  flowers,  was  sent  by  the  Hon.  and 
Eov.  J.  T.  Bosoawen,  Lamorran,  Probus,  Cornwall. 


SNAILS  DESTROYINa  WALL  FKDIT. 
I  HAVE  some  Nectarine  trees  growing  on  my  garden  wall,  at 
a  point  where  its  opposite  side  faces  a  neighbour's  ground. 
My  neighbour's  side  of  the  wall  is  densely  clothed  with  Ivy, 
from  which  legions  of  snails  issue  nightly  and  prey  on  my 
Nectaiioes  to  their  complete  destruction.  My  neighbour  will 
not  remove  his  Ivy,  and  I  can  devise  no  means  of  checking 
the  ravages  of  the  snails,  for  though  I  kill  a  few  of  them  every 
evening  I  cannot  wage  war  on  them  all  night,  and  the  havoc 
goes  on  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  could 
enggest  an  effectual  remedy. — P.  M. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY, 

June  21st. 

Tms,  the  second  summer  Exhibition,  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  a  brilliant  day,  the  heat  being  almost  overpowering. 
The  schedule  was  comprehensive,  numbering  sixty-nine  classes — 
twenty-nine  for  plants,  fourteen  for  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers, 
and  twenty-six  for  fruit.  The  limited  time  at  our  disposal  pre- 
clades  anything  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Exhibition, 
mentioning  only  its  leading  characteriatica,  and  giving  the 
awards  as  far  as  we  could  obtain  them. 

Plants. — These  were  arranged  under  the  large  marquee, 
which  was  quite  filled  with  specimens  generally  of  high  quality, 
and  the  effect  produced  was  one  of  great  beauty.  The  semi- 
circular group  from  Messrs.  Veitch  was  composed  of  plants  rich, 
rare,  and  beautiful.  In  this  group  Oncidium  crispum  flavum 
was  conspicuous  by  a  noble  spike  of  orange-brown  flowers.  It 
appears  to  bo  intermediate  between  O.  crispum  and  O.  Marshallii, 
and  is  decidedly  an  acquisition  of  considerable  importance.  Near 
this  group  was  an  effective  collection,  mostly  of  hardy  plants, 
from  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons 
arranged  a  group  of  Palms  and  very  fine  Calceolarias,  fringed 
with  Dactylis  glomerata  latifolia  aurea,  which  was  very  effec- 
tive, overhanging  the  grassy  bank.  Mr.  B.  S.  'Williams  had 
also  a  large  and  excellent  collection.  Mr.  Bull  had  also  a  fine 
collection  of  the  new  plants  fur  which  he  is  famed.  Ixora  Regina 
in  this  group  was  in  great  beauty. 

The  classes  were  well  filled  with  capital  examples  of  culture. 
The  Pelargoniums— shows,  fancies,  and  zonals— included  many 
superior  specimens,  and  the  Orchids  were  very  extensive  and 
unusually  fine,  numbering  over  a  hundred  plants  in  superb  con- 
dition. Heaths  were  good  but  small,  and  stove  and  green- 
house plants  of  the  nsaal  London-show  character. 

In  Pelargoniums  the  successful  exhibitors  amongst  nursery- 
men were  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  and  amongst 
amateurs  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  B.  Few,  Esq  ,  Woolsey  Grange, 
Esher  (who  was  first  im  both  the  classes  for  show  and  fancy 
kmds),  Mr.  Jamea,  and  Mr.  Weir.  Mr.  Ward  had  the  premier 
position  in  the  open  class,  Mr.  Turner  being  second,  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons  third.  For  zonals  Mr.  King  was  first;  Mr. 
Oatlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  second  ;  and  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  Mr.  Meadmore,  Romford,  had  the  third  prize. 

In  Palms  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ley;  and  Mr.  Butler, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibb,  Esq  ,  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  were  placed  as  named. 
For  fine-foliaged  plants  the  awards  were  as  follows : — Mr. 
Donald,  Mr.  Mill,  gardener  to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mr.  King,  and 
Mr.  Butler.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Ley  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  For  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  the  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.  Donald,  and  Mr.  Toms.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the 
prizes  were  divided  between  Mr.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons.  The  exhibitors  in  these  classes  also  took  the  prizes 
for  Heaths. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Orchids  the  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  following  order: — First,  Mr.  Denning,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londesborough  ;  second,  Mr.  Ward ;  third,  Mr.  Salter, 
gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq- ;  fourth,  Mr.  Heims.  For  six  plants 
the  prizes  went  respectively  to  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whitbourn,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Heims.  In  the  nursery- 
men's classes  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs. 
Jackfion  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  excellent  collections.  This 
display  of  Orchids  was  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  seen 
this  year. 

Roses. — Of  these  upwards  of  thirty  boxes  were  staged  and 
five  baskets ;  but  it  is  clear  by  the  irregular  size  of  the  blooms 
that  the  Rose  season  has  scarcely  arrived.  Mr.  Turner  was 
placed  first  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou  being  second ;  they  occupied  the  same 


position  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  and  also  in  the 
open  class.  Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park,  was  also  a  successful 
exhibitor.  For  yellow  Roses  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  Hooper  (Bath), 
Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq,  and  Mr. 
Chard  were  placed  in  the  order  named,  as  they  were  also  in 
tbe  classes  for  red  and  white  Roses.  For  baskets  of  Roses  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Messm.  Paul  &  Son,  and 
second  prizes  to  Mr.  Soder,  gardener  to  0.  O  Hanliury,  Esq. 

Amonest  hardy  flowers  the  cut  collections  of  Irises  from 
Messrs.  Hoopor  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Chard,  Claren- 
don Park,  Salisbury,  were  magnificent.  In  colours  and  mark- 
ings no  Orchids  can  possibly  be  richer  or  more  chaste  than  these 
fine  hardy  flowers.  In  greenhouse  cut  flowers  Mr.  Bolton, 
gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Combe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  and 
Mr.  Wbeeler,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  (joldsmid,  were  the  successful 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Whenler  exhibiting  in  the 
hardy  class.  Armeria  plantaginea  in  Mr  Wheeler's  collection 
was  very  attractive.  The  principal  prizes  for  hardy  flowers 
went  to  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  Leamington. 

Fruit.— The  corridor  was  only  about  half  filled,  yet  some 
capital  fruit  was  staged.  Seventeen  Pines  were  exhibited,  the 
fruit  generally  being  small  but  good.  For  two  Queens  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  J.  H.Vivian;  and  Mr.  Bond,  The  Beeches,  Weybridge, 
were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ward  was  also  first  for 
one  Q  leen,  Mr.  Mills  being  second,  and  Mr.  Harris  third.  For 
any  other  variety  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
secured  the  prizes. 

Grapes  were  very  fine,  five  baskets  of  white  and  eight  baskets 
of  black  Grapes  being  staged,  all  highly  creditable  contributions. 
For  blacks  Mr.  Akehurst,  gardener  to  S.  Copestake,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Kay,  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  the  winners ;  and  for  whites  Mr. 
Grimmett,  gardener  to  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  Kay.  In  the  classes  for  three  bunches  thirteen  stands  of 
white  Grapes  were  staged,  and  fifteen  stands  of  black  Grapes, 
the  berries  being  noteworthy  for  their  uniform  size  and  admir- 
able finish.  For  Black  Hamburghs  Mr.  Akehurst;  Mr.  Nash, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  the 
prizes ;  and  for  other  black  kinds  Mr.  Grimmett  with  Madres- 
field  Court,  and  Mr.  Douglas  with  Royal  Ascot,  both  very  supe- 
rior, were  placed  in  the  order  named.  For  whites  (Muscats  of 
Alexandria)  Mr.  Robins,  gardener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Eaq  ,  Mr. 
Grimmett,  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  placed  in  the  order  named. 
For  any  other  white  kind  Mr.  Douglas  was  fir.st  with  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  well  set  and  fine ;  Mr.  R.  Sowerby  being  second 
with  an  unnamed  variety  ;  and  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  third  with 
Foster's  White  Seedling. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  good  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr. 
Douglas  being  first  with  splendid  fruit,  Mr.  Phillips  second,  and 
Mr.  Kaile  third ;  and  the  same  number  of  dishes  of  Cherries, 
Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  being,  as  usual,  to  the 
front  with  Black  Circassian  and  Elton;  Mr.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle,  and  Mr.  Chard  having  the  remaining  prizes.  Five  dishes 
of  Peaches  were  exhibited,  and  the  same  number  of  Nectarines, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  saving  one  dish,  being  uniformly  good. 
Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  and  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  Lady 
Rothschild,  had  the  prizes  for  Peaches ;  and  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
Siou  House,  and  Mr.  Miles  for  Nectarines. 

There  were  seven  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  Mr.  Miles's  including 
"Large  Red"  and  Stamfordian,the  former  being  tbe  largest  and 
smoothest  fruit.  Mr.  Douglas  had  Carter's  Green  Gage  in  splen- 
did condition,  and  showing  to  advantage  between  the  glowing 
scarlet  of  Orangefield  and  Excelsior.  Good  dishes  of  Figs  came 
from  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park,  and  Mr.  Miles. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  dish  of  twenty  pods  of  Vanilla 
planifolia  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House.  The  pods  were  about 
8  inches  in  length,  perfectly  ripe,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
fragrance. 

Only  five  Melons  were  shown,  a  nice  pair  coming  from  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  and  another  pair  from  Mr.AVar  d,  Lo  ngfrd 
Castle,  Mr.  Sage  staging  a  single  fruit  of  Gold  in  perfection  in 
the  class  for  weight.  These  exhibitors,  with  Mr.  Mearing,  secured 
the  prizes. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  Princess  Frederica,  Prince  George,  and 
Prince  Leopold,  also  to  Masdevallia  Davitii;  to  Mr.  Bull  for 
Ixora  R-?gina.,  Hibiscus  CoUerii,  Smilax  Shuttleworthii,  Maranta 
Massangeana,  Aralia  splendidissima,  A.  spectabilia,  Artocarpiis 
Cannonii,  Croton  Mortii,  Dracfona  insignis,  and  DieffenbaoMa 
Shuttleworthii ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Rhopala  pubescens  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons  for  Dactylis  glomerata 
latifolia  variegata.  We  were  unable  to  wait  for  the  floral  certi- 
ficates and  extra  prizes,  but  noticed  that  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Foster  submitted  remarkably  fine  new  show  Pelargoniums  ; 
Mr.  Burley,  Brentwood,  new  zonals  ;  Mr.  Bull,  new  double  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties.  Model  and  Excellence;  and  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Son,  Leicester,  a  new  Mimulus,  a  decided  cross  between 
M.  moschata  and  M.  maculata,  having  the  large  spotted  flowers 
of  the  former  and  the  Musk- scented  leaves  of  the  latter;  Mr. 
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Ramsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Lobelias,  L.  compacta  purpurea  being 
a.  distinct  and  promising  -variety;  and  Mr.  Miles,  West  Brighton 
Nnraerv,  Cliftonville,  a  very  fine  variety  of  Mignonette. 

H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Daohess  of 
Tecb  honoured  the  Exhibition  by  their  presence,  and  examined 
minutely  and  greatly  admired  the  several  collections,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  display  was  worthy  of  their  patronage. 

The  plants  were  artistically  yet  conveniently  arranged,  reflect- 
ing credit  on  the  new  Superintendent,  Mr.  Coomber. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

CoNSiDEEiKG  the  perfect  hardiness  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  and 
their  free-growing  and  free-flowering  properties,  also  their 
varied  and  distinct  colours,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not 
more  freely  planted  ia  gardens  and  shrubberies.  No  shrubs 
are  more  effective  than  these  during  the  spring  months.  For 
affording  cut  sprays  they  are  also  very  valuable,  the  soft  colours 
of  the  flowers  and  bright  green  fringe  of  foliage  rendering 
them  highly  attractive.  Many  of  them  are  also,  as  a  lady  ad- 
mirer of  them  recently  remarked,  "  as  sweet  as  the  Honey- 
suckle." 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns 

the  Hereford  Rose  Show  has,  on  account  of  the  backward 
state  of  the  Roses,  been  postponed  to  July  13th,  the  entries 
closing  three  days  previously.  By  this  judicious  alteration  it 
18  hoped  that  a  display  equal  to  those  of  previous  years  will 
be  produced.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Mayos  announce  that  they 
will  give  a  silver  cup  value  fifteen  guineas  (in  addition  to  the 
Society's  prize  of  £5)  for  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut 
Roses  exhibited  at  this  Show. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  iuforms  U8  that  a  "  Tea  tree  "  (Thea 

bohea)  has  endured  the  winter  uninjured  in  his  garden  in 
Surrey.  This  we  may  inform  our  friend  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence,  for  this  shrub  will  probably  pass  uninjured  our 
ordinary  winters  in  the  south  of  England.  We  lately  saw  a 
specimen  of  this  shrub  in  the  small  but  interesting  garden  of 
Dr.  Rogers  at  East  Grinstead,  which  had  been  growing  on  the 
lawn  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  receiving  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 

A  CLERGYMAN  in   Lincolnshire  writes   to  say  that  his 

greatest  friends  in  the  garden,  especially  during  the  spring 
months,  are  a  pair  of  "  peewits."  These  birds,  he  states,  hunt 
out  the  snails  and  slugs  from  amongst  the  Strawberries  and 
young  seedlings  of  all  kinds,  and  effectually  prevent  any  injury 
being  done  to  plants  or  fruit.  For  two  years  he  was  without 
peewits,  and  the  slugs  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  scarcely  pick  sound  Strawberries,  but  since  procuring 
more  birds  he  has  had  no  more  "  slug  grievances."  He  finds 
the  peewits  superior  to  both  young  ducks  and  seagulls  as 
foragers  for  grubs,  the  birds  being  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
and  are  special  favourites  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  are  also  "highly  respected"  by  his 
gardener. 

We   are  informed  that  in  a  recent   consignment  of 

Orchids  Mr.  Bull  has  received  a  large  number  of  Odonto- 
GLOssuM  VEXiLLARiuM — a  fortuuate  addition  to  his  collection, 
and  arriving  at  an  opportune  moment. 

The  bedding  at  the  Cbtstal  Palace  promises  to  be 

highly  effective  during  the  present  season.  The  planting  of 
the  beds,  which  has  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
weather,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  plants  being  of  large 
size  and  well  prepared  wiU  be  attractive  at  once.  The  design 
around  the  rosery  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  last  year  as 
to  pattern,  yet  is  distinct  bvthe  Geranium  groups  being  bolder. 
The  sorts  relied  on  are  Waltham  Seedling  as  a  crimson  and 
Cleopatra  as  a  pink.  The  triangular  spaces  between  the 
Geraniums  are  furnished  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  the  scol- 
lops in  front  are  being  filled  with  Alternantheras,  edged  with 
Echeverias.  The  two  large  scroll-shaped  beds  at  the  foot  of 
the  central  landing  of  the  terrace  are  planted  in  the  carpet 
style,  and  are  particularly  free  and  smooth  in  design.  Yellow 
is  afforded  by  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Robert  Fish  Geraniums; 
neutral  colours,  which  are  ample,  being  provided  by  broad  grey 
bands  of  Veronica  incana  and  the  more  silvery  hue  of  Leuco- 
phyton  Browni.  In  these  beds  succulents  in  variety  are  in- 
troduced, including  small  circles  of  Sempervivum  arboreum 
variegatum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family. 
The  Tflgetes,  which  in  previous  years  has  been  so  pleasing  as 
a  green  groundwork,  is  not  used  this  year  in  consequence  of 
the  labour  involved  in  trimming  ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by 
dwarf  Saxifrages,  which  have  been  fully  tested  as  suitable  for 


the  purpose.  The  chain  beds  are  planted  alternately  with 
scarlet,  white,  and  pink  Geraniums,  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor 
having  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  scarlet.  The  whole 
of  the  plants  employed  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thompson  in 
the  nursery  department  of  the  Palace. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show,  which  was  announced 

to  have  taken  place  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.,  was  not  held, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  scarcely  any  Roses  were  in  flower 
even  in  the  south  of  England.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  Show  was  postponed,  for  in  the  latest  issues  of  the  horti- 
cultural press  notifications  were  issued  for  the  Show  being 
held  on  the  dates  named.  In  consequence  of  this  we  know 
that  useless  visits  were  made  to  the  Palace,  and  more  than 
one  correspondent  have  requested  that  their  disappointment 
be  recorded.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  perfectly  clear  to 
those  particularly  acquainted  with  Rose  culture  and  the  back- 
ward state  of  vegetation,  that  a  show  worthy  of  the  Palace 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  days  named,  and  no  small  sur- 
prise is  expressed  that  the  postponement  of  the  Exhibition  was 
not  ofiicially  and  timely  announced.  The  Show  is  to  open 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
display  equal  to  the  grand  gathering  of  last  year  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  of  London 

Flower  Show  for  the  past  year  has  just  been  issued,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  plants  and 
flowers  held  in  the  gardens  of  Finsbury  Circus  in  July  last 
proved  a  great  success,  exceeding  all  its  predecessors  both  in 
the  number  of  plants  exhibited  and  in  their  mode  of  culture. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  the  Rev.  William  Rogers, 
Rector  of  Bishopsgate ;  and  among  its  supporters  are  the 
Baroness  Eurdett  Coutts,  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P.,  the  Right  Bon.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  MP.,  and  others.  The  Rev.  F.  Bithop  is  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  all  commnnioations  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  the  Schools,  Bishopsgate.  The  residents  of  Fmsbury  Circus 
have  again  granted  the  use  of  their  gardens  for  tbe  flower  show 
to  be  held  next  July,  and  it  is  expected  that  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  will  then  distribute  the  prizes. 

In  a  MAP  OF  London  of  the  date  15G0  all  the  district 

north  of  Holborn  is  shown  to  have  been  then  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  one  large  garden  extends  the  whole  length  of  a  lane- 
that  was  where  Ely  Place  is  now.  The  district  then  was  noted 
for  the  production  of  Strawberries  and  Roses.  Shakespeare 
in  his  "  Richard  the  Third  "  only  slightly  altered  these  words 
of  Hall  the  chronicler  when  he  wrote  this  dialogue  between 
the  Protector  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  "  My  Lorde,  you  have 
verye  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden  at  Holborne,  I  require 
you  let  me  have  a  messe  of  them."  "  Gladly,  my  Lorde;  I 
would  I  had  some  better  thing  as  redy  to  your  pleasure  as 
that."  "  And  with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servaunt  for  a 
dish  of  Strawberries."  As  to  the  Roses  there.  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  held  his  estate,  now  commemorated  by  Hatton  Garden, 
by  paying  yearly  £10  and  a  red  Rose  on  Midsummer  day  ;  and 
its  former  owner,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  also  reserved  the  right  of 
"  walking  in  the  gardens  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of  Roses 
yearly." 

OUR  BOEDER  FLOWERS-STAR  OP 
BETHLEHEM. 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  will  bear 
a  good  deal  of  hard  usage.  It  flourishes  in  moist  borders  and 
in  partial  shade  among  trees  and  grass.  Its  dwarf  habit  and 
lovely  white  flowers  make  it  desirable  for  what  is  termed 
wilderness  scenery. 

There  are  a  few  others  of  this  charming  family  that  are  to- 
be  met  with  occasionally,  and  though  seme  of  them  were  in- 
troduced many  years  ago,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general 
cultivation.  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  plant  like  Ornithogalum 
fimbriatum  has  been  so  long  in  the  background  ;  it  ought  to 
be  met  with  in  every  garden,  for  it  is  a  "gem  of  the  first  water," 
of  dwarf  habit  and  an  early  bloomer.  0.  narbonense  is  of 
taller  habit,  and  when  well  grown  attains  the  height  of  2  feet, 
and  requires  staking  to  keep  it  from  being  broken  with  the 
wind.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  grown  in  masses  has  a  grand  effect.  0.  aurenm  and 
0.  biflorum  are  very  desirable  ;  they  are  of  dwarf  habit,  having 
yellow  flowers,  and  contrast  well  with  the  white  varieties. 
0.  arabicum  flowers  in  late  spring  and  early  summer;  it  is 
one  of  the  tallest  of  the  tribe.  O.  thrysoides  is  a  charming 
addition  to  a  selection ;  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the 
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others  of  the  family,  nor  nearly  eo  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 
0.  exsoapum  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  family,  but  should  not  he 
passed  by  on  thit  aooount.  0.  pyrenaioum  with  it3  greenish- 
yellow  floivorj  is  one  of  the  tailor-growing  kinls,  and  well 
deserves  a  pUco  in  the  herbaceous  border.  O.  comosura  is  a 
dwarf  summer-blooming  species,  and  should  b3  much  more 
Eonght  after  thm  it  ii.  0.  nutans  with  its  large  drooping 
flowers  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  flowers  in  early  summer.  There 
are  othera  of  thia  interesting  but  neglected  family  of  border 
flowers  that  are  capable  of  doing  us  gojd  service  in  many  ways 
and  places.  They  are  adapted  for  pots  and  borders,  and  being 
quite  hwJy  require  but  little  care. — Veritas. 

CHAPTERS   ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

No.  9. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the  species  of  the  Hemi- 
pteious  order,  which  is  next  before  us  to  oonsider,  are  in  a  state 
of  full  activity.  Some  species  very  prolitio  in  individual  mem- 
bers are  not  much  known  or  noticed  owing  to  their  retired, 
or  perhaps  sedentary  habits,  yet  they  are  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing perceptible  damage  on  vegetation.  To  parody  the  line 
of  a  poet,  we  might  say  they  "  do  harm  by  stealth,  and  blush 
to  find  it  blame."  At  least,  if  they  do  not  blush  they  have  a 
way  quite  as  satisfactory  to  themselves  of  letting  their  feelings 
be  known.  In  fact,  numerous  species  of  the  Hemiptera  have 
a  knack  of  discharging  a  defensive,  and  occasionally  offensive 
fluid,  when  they  are  roughly  handled,  or  even  simply  touched. 
A  very  familiar  species  is  just  now  covering  hedges  and  scat- 
ter.^d  shrubs  with  its  slimy  exudation,  venturing  at  times  also 
to  display  itself  OQ  the  lower  branches  of  stately  trees.  This 
is  the  Cookoo-spit  (eras  a  friend  puts  it,  "  Cackoo-spite  "J, 
scientifically  called  Aphrophora  spumaria,  the  salivary  aspect 
of  which  disgusts  parsons  who  are  unconscious  that  it  is 
simply  the  sap  of  the  plant,  into  which  the  creature  in- 
geniously works  air-bubbles  for  its  defence.  This  is  possibly 
the  best  known  of  all  the  Hemipterous  race,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  its  outer  surroundings,  saving  and  excepting  an  unsavoury 
insect,  the  name  of  which  is  not  breathel  in  polite  society,  and 
against  which  good  housewives  take  various  and  frequently 
ineffective  precautions  during  the  summer  season.  It  has 
afforded  much  matter  for  speculation  to  a  certain  class  of 
natural  philosophers,  one  of  whom  assures  that  this  disturber 
of  nightly  repose  was  undoubtedly  created  long  after  man,  for 
it  does  not  attick  him  in  a  solitary  and  savage  state,  but 
haunts  him  in  cities  and  communities.  It  is  probable  that 
the  primitive  nutriment  of  Cimex  lectularius  was  the  juices  of 
wood,  and  its  resort  to  blood  arose  from  a  freak  in  the  first 
instance.  From  its  occurrence  in  profusion  now  and  then  in 
circumstances  where  it  can  have  had  no  chance  of  attacking 
either  man  or  animals,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  species  is 
not  obliged  to  be  a  blood-sucker. 

Btit  the  mention  of  this  unloved  domestic  insect  is  appro- 
priate, because  it  has  passed  into  a  designation  for  the  majority 
of  the  species  of  the  Hemipts-rous  order  that  are  of  any  size. 
These  are  popularly  called  "  bugs,"  and  the  more  diminutive 
species  "lice."  Incorrectly,  we  might  say,  on  philological 
grounds,  for  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  "bug"  meant  an 
object  of  terror;  hrnoe  we  read  in  one  early  English  version 
this  rendering  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  Thou  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night ;"  and  on  its  introduction  here  this 
Hemipterou  was  called  a  bug,  not,  as  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed,  because  people  were  afraid  of  it,  but  because  the 
bites  were  imagined  to  be  symptomatic  of  some  virulent  dis- 
order. B  J  that  as  it  may,  it  is  in  vain  now  to  seek  for  another 
Eoglish  name  for  the  order,  and  in  one  sense  'tis  true  enough 
it  contains  many  insects  which  cause  apprehension  to  the 
horticulturist  from  their  united  action,  no  matter  whether  we 
call  them  bugs,  lice,  or  some  other  name.  Direct  enemies  to 
man  are  few  in  the  order,  but  it  includes  a  host  of  formidable 
peats  to  his  garden.  Several  of  the  aquatic  species  of  Hemi- 
ptera are  predacious,  and  ferocious  enough  to  their  kindred  as 
well  as  to  strangers  of  the  insect  race  ;  yet  nearly  all  the  land 
species  are  pacific,  one  might  almost  say  amiable  in  dis- 
position. No  order,  I  think,  save  perhaps  the  Lepidoptera, 
has  so  few  insects  in  it  that  are  friendly  to  the  horticulturist 
by  reason  of  their  labours  helping  to  keep  under  destructive 
species  ;  and  the  only  division  affording  an  article  of  com- 
mercial value  is  that  section  of  the  genus  Coccus  which  in 
tropical  or  subtropical  climates  yield  the  varieties  of  cochineal 
and  lac. 

Now,  if  we  take  as  representatives  of  this  order  two  sizeable 


insects,  such  as  the  adult  Cuckoo-spit  or  Frog-hopper  (A.  spu- 
maria) and  the  common  grey  bug  found  on  shrubs  and  low 
plants  called  Pentatoma  grisea,  without  the  aid  of  a  msgnifif  r 
we  at  oncn  perceive  that  these  are  sucking  insects,  the  mouth 
bting  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  which  in  repose  is  generally  turned 
down  on  the  breast.  The  closer  examination  we  can  make  by 
a  hand-glass  shows  this  beak  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
portion,  the  upper  lip,  which  is  tho  actual  implement,  resting 
in  the  lower  lip  as  in  n  sheath ;  and  four  bristly  or  thread-like 
appendages,  which  in  some  species  can  pierce  like  lancets, 
represent  the  mandibles  found  in  other  orders.  The  wings  are 
four,  rather  leathery  in  texture,  and  more  or  less  roof-like  when 
folded.  In  the  history  of  the  transformations  it  is  especially 
to  be  noted  that  the  larva  is  in  many  species  exceedingly  like 
the  perfect  insect,  exceptir.g  of  course  the  possession  of  wings. 
The  pupa  is  generally  able  to  travel  about  and  take  care  of 
itself.  Amongst  certain  groups,  as  in  the  aphis  tribe,  there  is 
little  distinction  observable  between  the  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  similarity  being  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  wing- 
less females  and  the  non-appearance  of  males  through  a  great 
part  of  the  summer.  Though  wishing  to  avoid  abstrnseness, 
I  must  briefly  state  that  the  order  Hemiptera  is  divided  into 
two  large  sections,  occasionally  referred  to  as  distinct  orders. 
Following  the  natural  arrangement  I  take  first  the  6ub  order 
which  comes  next  to  the  flies,  and  discuss  the  Heteropterous 
bugs.  Two  circumstances  immediately  indicate  the  propriety 
of  the  separation  of  these  sub-orders  ;  for  the  Hetoroptera,  we 
see,  have  invariably  the  wings  dissimilar,  the  hind  wings  are 
clear  and  transparent,  the  fore  wings  have  half  thickened  and 
half  membranous,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  genus  Pentatoma 
already  referred  to.  The  second  distinction  is,  that  in  this 
sub-order  tho  beak  or  proboscis  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  Some  of  the  land  species  have  long  antenna  ;  in  the 
aquatic  species  they  are  mostly  short  and  cearly  hidden.  A 
curious  adornment  observable  in  many  of  the  species  haunting 
plants  is  in  the  form  of  a  scutellum  or  shield,  which  sometimes 
nearly  covers  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  we  must  again 
break  up  the  Heteroptera  into  two  groups ;  the  Hydrocorisa, 
with  legs  adapted  for  rowing,  and  resident  in  the  water  of  ponds 
and  streams.  Here  are  classed  objects  familiar  to  us  in  the 
fresh-water  aquarium — the  ravenous  water  scorpion  (Nepa 
cinerea)  looking  like  a  brown  decaying  leaf;  the  excessively 
slim  Rauatra  linearis,  which  appears  as  if  it  could  require 
scarcely  any  nutriment,  but  is  a  determined  killer  of  small 
aquatic  creatures ;  and  the  active  water  boatmen,  which  might 
have  suggested  to  primitive  man  the  construction  of  oars,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Notonecta,  all  being  predatory.  A  funny 
little  creature,  too,  is  Ploa  minutissima,  with  a  broad  back  and 
short  legs,  yet  able  to  swim  capitally. 

Hurrying  on  to  the  bugs  which  are  chiefly  represented  in 
our  gardens,  classed  under  the  head  of  Aurocorisa,  we  can 
specify  nine  families,  several  containing  a  variety  of  tpscies 
which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  yet  none  that  can  bo  said  to 
have  a  seriously  prejudicial  influence.  Two  families  are  aquatic 
or  semi-aquatic,  about  which  little  need  be  said.  The  Acan- 
thiidffi  are  small  globular  fellows,  generally  found  on  the  muddy 
banks  of  streams,  and  with  the  faculty  of  hoppiog,  thoueh  able 
also  to  fly.  Very  different  are  the  Hydrometridoe  or  Water- 
m?asurers,  remarkable  for  the  celerity  with  which  they  glide 
over  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  in  puisuit  of  their  prey. 
They  are  not  endued  with  skates  certainly,  but  the  form  of  tha 
body  (long  and  slight),  the  slim  angular  legs, and  the  muscular 
force  in  limited  compass,  admirably  suits  their  mode  of  life. 
Hydrometra  stagnorum  is  a  common  species,  almost  thread- 
like, with  eyes  which  seem  to  start  from  tho  head.  In  the  third 
family  (the  Keduviidje)  are  some  singular  insects,  one  or  two 
genera  with  undeveloped  wings,  all  having  the  back  of  the  head 
narrowed,  and  exhibit  a  stout  curved  beak,  with  which  they 
will  occasionally  wound  the  human  skin  if  grasped.  Few  visit 
gardens,  but  one  species  (Reduvins  personatue,  not  very  abun- 
dant) is  fond  of  haunting  places  frequerited  by  mankind,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  prey  upon  smaller  insects,  by  report  having  a 
particular  penchant  for  Cimex  lectularius.  To  enable  it  to 
make  a  close  approach  to  winged  insects  without  alarming 
them  it  masks  itself  in  particles  of  dust  and  wool,  assuming 
also  a  peculiar  gait,  which  De  Gear  thus  described  : — "  It  walks 
as  fast  when  it  likes  as  other  bugs,  but  usually  its  gait  is  slow  ; 
after  having  taken  one  step  forward  it  stops  awhile  and  then 
takes  another,  leaving  at  each  movement  the  opposite  leg  in 
repose  ;  it  goes  on  so  continually,  step  after  step  in  succession, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  walking  as  if  by  jerks.  With 
the  antenna?  it  makes  almost  the  same  sort  of  movement  in 
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measured  intervals."  Of  the  fourth  family — the  Cimioidte, 
only  containing  four  Bpeoiea — it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
beet  known  of  these  is  the  bed-bug,  wingleBS  as  are  its 
brethren.  In  the  Tingidse  group  we  have  a  number  of  insects, 
mostly  feeding  on  plants ;  theee  are  small  insects  with  flattened 
bodies  and  a  short  three-jointed  beak.  Several  genera  have  a 
fine  tracery  like  network  on  the  wings  and  thorax.  No 
species  is,  I  believe,  so  far  individualised  to  the  gardener  as  to 
need  that  it  be  referred  to,  nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  these 
bugs  do  harm  to  vegetation  in  field  or  garden.  Of  the  Capsidse, 
also  small  and  more  delicate  in  appearance,  we  cannot  speak 
eo  favourably,  since  many  of  them  bear  an  evil  report,  pretty 
as  they  are.     The  family  is  distinguished  by  long  antennae. 


vacere.    In  several  specieo  the  pupje  hybernate  in  parties  on 

the  most  sheltered  position  they  can  discover.    Pyrrhoooris 

apterus,  from  the  scarlet  ground  colour  on  which  are  a  couple 

of  black   spots,  has  been   called  the  scarlet  bug.     It  must, 

however,  be  distinguished  both  from  the  red  spider  and  a 

scarlet  Acarus.     It  will  be  seen  on   examination  to  poesefB 

wings,  though  they  are  imperfectly  developed.     On  the  south 

coast  of  England  it  has   occasionally  been  noticed  in  large 

numbers.     In  the  eighth  family  the  Coreidas  is  observable  for 

including  species  which  can  run  and  fly  britkly  as  well,  such  as 

those  in  the  genus  Verlusia ;   they  possess  also  the  power  of 

making  a  loud  humming  sound.     Coreus  hirticornia  is  wrinkled 

all  over,  and  the  wings  in  several  species  are  covered  with 

wrinkles   or  punctures,  and   it 

has  the  antennse  fringed  with 

hairs,  hence  the  name.     The 

little  Cymus  EesedfiB,  with  a  red 

^rV"  -^        '       head  and  yellow  body,  is  often 

busy  on   Mignonette;    why,  it 
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also  by  the  shape  of  the  horny  part  of  the  hind  wings,  which 
form  a  triangular  ridge.  A  proportion  of  the  eighty  species  ; 
in  this  family  are  occasional  visitants  to  gardens  and  con- 
servatories, some  of  the  species  seemingly  having  a  liking 
for  warmth.  As  they  have  nearly  all  the  power  of  emitting 
a  liquid  of  disagreeable  odour  their  absence  rather  than  their 
presence  is  desired  by  the  fruit-grower,  who  finds  them  some- 
times insidiously  attacking  choice  specimens,  though  they  ' 
seldom  come  in  swarms.  If  alarmed  they  generally  drop  to 
the  ground  unless  they  can  run  to  a  hiding-place  near  at 
hand.  The  Lygfeids  are  also  email  and  slender,  banded  or 
spotted.  Lygceus  equestrie  is  a  showy  species,  marked  with  red, 
black,  and  white.  Some  species  of  the  genus  Gastrodes  have 
the  thighs  of  the  fore  legs  considerably  thickened,  suggesting  a 
capacity  for  springing.  These  bugs  are  less  partial  to  the 
juices  of  fruits,  occurring  ou  low  plants  usually,  some  of  the 
siiecics  having  a  great  attachment  to  plants  of  the  order  Mai- 


knows  best.  But  all  in  this 
family  are  presumed  to  live  on 
the  juices  of  plants  or  on  honey, 
taking  their  excursions  fre- 
quently in  the  bright  sunshine. 

The  last  family  of  the  Auro- 
eorisa,  the  ScutelleridK,  has 
representatives  which  are  no 
strangers  to  the  gardener,  and 
are  much  disliked  by  him, 
though  the  harm  they  do  is  not 
proportionate  to  their  size. 
Popularly  called,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  shape,  "  bishops' 
mitres,"  or-  simply  "  biehops," 
these  bugs  have  the  propensity, 
like  various  others,  of  giving 
forth  a  strong  odour,  which 
adheres  to  any  article  they  may 
crawl  over.  Hence  they  may 
thus  infect  the  fruit  they  attack; 
but  it  must  be  stated  that  in 
many  species  this  faculty  is  spar- 
ingly exercised  unless  the  insects 
are  in  danger  from  some  enemy. 
All  in  this  family  have  a  large 
scutellum  or  shield  extending 
over  the  abdomen ;  the  beak  and 
the  antennffi  are  long.  The  fif- 
teen species  of  the  genus  Pen- 
tatoma  are  regaling  themselves 
freely  this  month,  continuing 
out  until  autumn,  and,  doubt- 
less in  this,  as  in  the  other 
families,  the  larva  and  pupa 
occur  in  the  same  spots  as  the 
imago,  though  more  rarely  seen. 
Several  species  are  partial  to 
Cabbages  and  Cruciferie,  and  a 
friend  to  the  order  hopes  that 
they,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, devour  insects  trouble- 
some to  the  gardener.  Of  this 
however,  there  is  no  evidence. 
Pentatoma  grisea  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  is   well  represented 

in    the  accompanying  engraving,  which  has  been  obligingly 

supplied  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.— C. 


ODONTOGLOSSDM  VEXILLARIUM. 

"Queen  amongst  Orchids"  was  the  term  justly  applied  to 
this  magnificent  plant  when  it  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  in  1873.  It  is  not  only  a  plant  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  it  is  an  Orchid  for  all 
Orchid  growers,  the  plant  being  of  easy  culture,  producing  its 
flowers  profusely.  In  our  description  of  this  Orchid  when  it 
was  first  exhibited,  we  stated  that  "  such  skilful  cultivators  as 
Messrs.  Veitch  will  yet  astonish  the  world  horticultural,  as  the 
plant  grows  stronger,  with  an  as  yet  undreamt-of  development 
of  its  beauties.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  lilac  rose,  with 
the  base  of  the  lip  white  and  yellow.  Poor  David  Bowman 
who  went  out  a  few  years  ago  as  a  botanical  collector  to  South 
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America,  and,  like  so  many  others  who  have  trodden  the  same  I  cover  it  on  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada.    Subsequently  Wallis 
path,  perished  in  enriching  onr  gardens,  was  the  first  to  die-  |  and  Roezl  sent  home  plants,  but  they  all  died  either  before  or 


Fig.  126.— OBONT0OLO96tJM  TEXIlliEIVa. 


sboitly  after  arrival,  and  it  was  left,  we  beUeve,  to  a  Mr.  I  to  Messrs.  Veitoh.    This  Odontoglossnm,  even  in  its  present 
Cheeterton  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  specimens  |  stale,  is  magnificent,  and  yet  nearly  all  Orchids  on  their  tirst 
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introduction  givo  bnt  a  feeble  idea  of  what  they  ultimately 
become.     What,  then,  will  Ih-s  be?" 

The  time  that  has  elapeed  s'noe  the  above  was  written  has 
brought  an  answfr  to  th'i  closiug  query  o[  that  report.  The 
p'ant  hai  then  four  flowers,  but  a  plant  has  now  bfen  exhi- 
bited with  ten  times  that  number  of  flowers.  When  Professor 
Beichenbaoh  first  directed  attention  to  thij  plant  in  the  Gar- 
d-ners'  CItronide  of  1867  he  deFcribed  it  as  a  "  wonderful 
beauty,"  which  he  hoped  would  "  one  day  appear  at  South 
Kensington."  Plants  have  fince  appeared  at  South  Kensing- 
ton in  all  their  magnifleence.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  exhibited 
them  in  splendid  condition  and  in  great  variety,  but  the  honour 
of  producing  the  grandest  example  which  has  hitherto  been 
brought  before  the  public  rests  with  Mr.  Richards  of  Gunners- 
bury.  From  one  psendobnlb  of  Baron  Rothschild's  plant  more 
than  forty  flowers  were  expanded.  Mr.  Banning  has  also 
grown  this  plant  well,  and  Mr.  Ward  has  exhibited  it  in  superior 
condition.  Mr.  David  Thomson's  racent  remarks  will  also  be 
remembered  of  his  growing  a  plant  of  0.  vexillarium  "  in  a  pot 
about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cap  with  sixteen  flowers  on  one 
bulb,  some  of  the  flowers  measuring  .S}  by  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  colour  being  a  rich  glossy-pink  with  a  pure  white  centre 
and  yellow-pencilled  eye,  forming  the  most  captivating  object 
imaginable."  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  of  this  Orchid,  and  also  in  their  size  and  shape;  but 
all  are  beautiful,  and  a  plant  or  plants  should  be  grown  by  all 
who  have  a  house  wherein  the  minimum  winter  temperature  of 
45°  to  50"  is  provided,  for  the  plant  flourishes  perfectly  well  in 
a  cool  house.  The  acuompanyiDg  figure  is  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  a  small  spray  of  this  "  Queen  amongst  Orchids,"  and 
is  submitted  at  a  time  when  its  worth  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished, and  also  when  plants  are  sulTiciently  plentiful  to  be 
off:;red  at  prices  which  must  ensure  their  still  wider  distribution. 


BIG    SHOWS. 


WiiH  much  that  has  been  written  on  shows  by  "  Eadical 
Conservative  "  I  agree.  We  are  worshipping  the  idol  of  big- 
ness—I  do  not  say  greatnf  ss,  for  that  includes  merit.  Bigness 
jiiay  include  it,  but  whether  it  does  or  not  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  prime  importance.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
la'ge  plants  (if  they  are  good)  or  large  prizes  (if  they  reward 
merit  and  foster  horticiliure),  but  I  object  to  bigness  going 
for  more  than  it  is  worth  and  having  such  a  high  place  of 
honour  in  the  estimation  of  critics.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  such  remarks  and  read  such  sentences  as  these — "The 
quality  of  the  show  was  good,  but  (us  if  disparaginglj)  it 
was  not  a  big  show."  "The  prizes  were  very  liberal,  but 
(ignin  disparogingly)  the  plants  were  not  large"  (big). 

Now  thue  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  "bigness"  is 
occisionally  overestimated  and  rewarded  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  Take,  for  instance,  AzaleaP,  Pelargoniums,  Heaths, 
end  other  plants  ;  they  are  big  because  they  are  old,  but  they  are 
not  better,  as  expresfirg  cultural  skill,  than  are  smaller  well- 
grown  plants,  while  the  latter  embrace  modern  and  improved 
varieties.  Awarding  the  same  honours  to  the  same  plants 
year  after  year,  and  chronicling  their  names  in  the  press  over 
and  over  again  for  a  dozen  years  consecutively,  would  seem  to 
have  become  the  (horticultural)  law  of  the  laud.  I  say  nothing 
against  those  preserving  thtse  elephantine  plants  in  good 
health  being  rewarded,  but  quoting  the  names  of  the  plants 
continually  is  akin  to  a  paragraph  of  "  news  "  telling  us  that 
an  express  train  runs  from  London  to  Edinburgh  daily,  or 
that  Bristol  is  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  telegraphic 
communication.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  honour  and 
ennoble  the  big  and  to  forget  the  strictly  good  if  not  connected 
with  mere  size.  I  am  led  into  these  remarks  from  what  I 
have  read,  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have  seen. 

The  popular  standard  for  an  exhibition  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  must  be  a  "  big  show  " — the  biggest  show  that  has  ever 
been  held  in .  To  this  end  attractions  are  held  out  in- 
viting competition.  Large  prizes  are  offered  (quite  right),  and 
the  public  are  expected  to  crush  in  in  their  thousands  to  view 
the  monster  treat,  and  repay  the  promoters  for  their  spirit  and 
enterprise.  That  is  the  object  of  these  shows,  and  it  were  a 
pity  that  the  objects  sought  should  not  be  attained.  Every 
undertaking  which  (whatever  its  primary  object  may  be),  re- 
sults in  inculcating  horticultural  tastes  is  worthy  of  success, 
bnt  unfortunately  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits  as  to  congregate  in  their  thousands  and 
support  the  objects  of  the  promoters  of  shows  in  making  even 
big  prizes  and  big  plants  "  pay."     According  to  the  present 


tastes  of  the  public,  where  ten  persons  will  saunter  to  a  flower 
show  a  thousand  will  rush  to  a  race. 

From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the  standard  of  bigness 
and  the  mere  object  of  maki-ig  money  is  a  low  standard.  Real 
horticulturists  look  primarily  to  quality,  variety,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  art  in  which  they  are  interested  being 
fostered  and  encouraged.  Thoy  would  rather  promote  the 
culture  of  that  which  is  neglected,  and  seek  to  bring  out  and 
reward  that  which  is  meritorious,  than  cause  a  sensation  by  a 
mere  gigantic  display,  and  rely  on  an  nnappreciative  public  to 
appreciate  it. 

Like  your  correspondent  on  page  452,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
shows  in  London  are  becoming  too  numerous.  I  have  both 
heard  and  seen  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  this  opinion.  Tho 
competition  (what  an'  unpleasant  word  that  is  in  connection 
with  "  societies),  is  not  promotive  but  I  fear  rather  preventive 
of  the  solid  and  healthy  progress  of  the  art.  The  efforts  thit 
are  being  made  by  those  whoso  groat  object  is  the  fostering  of 
horticultural  taste,  the  advancement  of  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  the  perfecting  of  all  that  relates  to  the  art,  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  good  that  h  desiVed.  Similarly  the  efforts  of 
those  whoso  object  is  basel  on  different  lines  have  not  the 
response  which  the  big  shows  and  big  prizes  were  expected  to 
command.  The  cause  of  this  is,  what  for  want  of  a  miMer 
term  must  be  termed  tho  antagonism  of  societies,  and  the 
consequent  racing  and  competing  policy  leading  to  a  mnlti- 
plication  of  shows,  and  struggling  that  each  should  bo  "  big." 
So  closely  are  the  shows  together  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
public  appetite  can  be  so  sensitive  as  it  otherwice  would  bo 
with  longer  intervals  of  "  rest." 

It  is  not  in  tho  nature  of  things  either  that  the  plants,  good 
as  many  are  admitted  to  be,  and  rare  as  are  each  year's  novel- 
ties,  can  sustain  their  interest  under  the  constant  repetition 
of  their  being  exhibited.  A  rare  plant  loses  in  a  measure  its 
rarity  by  beiog  continually  seen  and  written  about,  and  the 
new  almost  savours  of  age  during  the  first  sea?on  of  its  intro- 
duction and  parade.  Establishments  private  and  public  are 
seldom  furnished  by  the  constant  claims  of  the  several  shows, 
and  complaints  even  from  nurseries  are  heard  of  having 
nothing  to  show  to  visitors.  So  closely  are  shows  together 
that  even  a  week  can  scarcely  be  found  to  divide  them,  and 
now  and  again  two  or  three  are  crowded  into  the  same  day. 
How  is  it  possible  with  this  state  of  things  that  shows  can 
flourish,  and  that  the  art  they  represent  can  be  strengthened 
and  adequately  supported  ?  By  too  frequent  shows  the  public 
interest  is  deadened  instead  of  being  sharpened,  and  both  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors  become  languid  by  the  continual  calls  on 
their  support  and  pre?eucs. 

The  remedy  is  fewer  shows  and  better — better  iu  freshness, 
in  quality,  in  novelty,  and  in  prizes.  Take,  for  instance,  tho 
two  Societies  whose  entire  aims  and  objects  are  to  encouroga 
and  promote  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture— the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Royal  Botanic  S  jciety. 
Would  not  their  shows  be  better  (good  as  they  have  been  this 
season)  if  their  two  spring  shows  were  merged  into  one, 
doubling  the  prizes  ?  and  the  same  in  regard  to  summer  shows. 
It  is  to  these  Societies  after  all  that  wo  must  look  to,  as  their 
objects  are  not  to  enrich  themselves  but  the  profession  of 
which  they  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  exponents.  It  ii 
only  by  limiting  the  number  of  shows  that  they  can  really  bo 
made  great  shows — great  in  quality  as  well  as  in  size,  and  also 
calculated  to  command  a  greater  amount  of  public  interest. 
This  is  what  is  wanted — the  creation  of  livelier  horticultural 
interest. 

Provincial  shows  are  frequently  more  sncoessful  than  metro- 
politan exhibitions,  because  the  former  are  less  numerous  than 
the  latter,  and  the  attention  of  horticulturists  in  given  locali- 
ties is  centred  on  one  date  and  dispUy  instead  of  being  dilated 
and  divided  over  a  dozen.  I  write  as  a  horticulturist  having 
but  one  d  sire — the  prosperity  of  the  art  from  which  I  derive 
so  much  pleasure,  and  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  public 
benefit.— F.  H  S. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  CATERPILLAR  OF  THE 
BROWNTAIL  MOTH. 
I  NOTED  in  the  Journal  last  year  the  profuse  occurrence  of 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Browntail  Moth  (Liparis  ehrysorrbma) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gravesend.  At  that  time  I  expressed  a  do  At 
whether  their  destruction  was  justifiable;  but  I  am  now  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  an  insect  that  ought  to  be  kept  under  when 
it  appears  plentifully  in  any  locality.     List  season  the  cater- 
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pillars  were  principally  confined  to  two  spots — -near  the  Ship 
and  Lobster  tavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  along 
the  Old  Dover  Road,  near  the  village  of  Chalk.  N  )w,  how- 
ever, they  are  distributing  themselves  along  the  Iliwthorn 
hedges  in  various  directions ;  and  though  by  natural  habit  the 
species  does  not  seem  much  inclined  to  migrate  far,  the  cater- 
pillars are  carried  along  by  the  wind  oconnioually,  and  when 
onoe  deposited  in  the  road  they  will  then  go  "  on  the  tramp  " 
for  a  good  distance.  Ordinarily  they  are  so  attached  to  the 
bueh  on  which  the  parent  moth  has  depiaited  her  eggs  that 
they  will  gnaw  the  twigs  after  the  leaves  have  been  stripped 
rather  than  quit  it ;  and  I  have  even  observed  signs  which 
seem  to  imply  cannibalism,  an  unusual  thing  amongst  hairy 
larvse.  On  mixed  hedges,  urged  by  nece-'Rity,  some  of  the 
caterpillars  have  passed  from  the  defoliated  Hawthorns  to  Elms, 
Blackthorns,  Maples,  and  even  to  a  plant  so  different  as  the 
Buckthorn.  This  indicates  an  adaptability  of  habit,  which 
renders  it  qnite  likely  the  species  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
formidable  foe  to  our  fruit  trees.  I  suppose  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  on  the  Continent  the  Browntail  is 
justly  regarded  as  injurious  to  fruit  culture,  but  as  yet  I  have 
Bought  in  vain  for  any  undeniable  modern  instances  of  its 
doing  harm  in  English  orchards.  It  is  curious  that  though 
the  Moth  is  so  hke  its  congener  the  Guldtail  (Liparis  auriflua) 
that  naturalists  might  almost  mistake  one  for  the  other,  yet  the 
larvffi  of  the  two  are  markedly  ditJerent  in  appearance.  Liparis 
auriflua,  the  Goldtail,  too,  does  not  form  social  nests  during 
the  winter.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


STUDLEY  ROYAL— No.  2. 

THE  SEAT   OF   THE   MARQUIS   OP   EIPON. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  there  are  very  extensive  ranges  of 
forcing  bouses.  Pines  are  well  grown  in  large  lean-to  houses 
similar  to  those  at  Frogmore,  but  after  the  present  batch  of 
succession  and  fruiting  plants  have  been  fruited  no  more  Pines 
will  be  grown  at  Stndley.  The  plants  that  are  now  fruiting 
are  very  creditable  examples. 

The  vineries  are  very  large,  and  the  Vines  give  evidence  of 
skilful  culture.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Grape-growing  is  a 
speciality  with  Mr.  Clark,  as  all  the  best  new  and  old  sorts  are 
grown.  One  sort  that  does  remarkably  well  here,  but  which 
is  a  partial  failure  at  many  other  pUces,  is  the  Black  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  This  old  variety  wan  renamed  Mu"Cat  Ham- 
burgh, and  sent  out  as  a  new  sort  by  Mr.  Snow  of  Wrest  Park, 
Bedfordshire,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Oa  its  own  roots  the 
berries  do  not  set  well,  but  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
stock  it  has  produced  bunches  of  5  and  6  lbs.  weight,  with 
large,  well-set,  even-sized  berries.  It  has  been  tied  here  ou 
the  Hamburgh  stock,  on  the  Royal  Ascot,  and  it  is  also  being 
worked  on  the  Alicante ;  but  by  far  the  best  stock  for  it  (and 
on  this  it  is  intended  to  work  all  that  are  required),  is  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  bunches 
from  Vines  on  this  stock  were  giving  promise  of  grand  results 
this  season.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  has  been  worked 
upon  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
good  stock  for  it,  and  my  own  experience  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Clark.  I  worked  this  variety  on  Lady  Downe's, 
thinking  that  it  would  supersede  that  excellent  late-keeping 
sort ;  it  was  allowed  to  fruit  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was 
ultimately  removed  as  a  failure.  Mrs.  Pince  ou  its  own  roots 
does  remarkably  well.  The  bunches  are  large,  berries  large 
and  well  set,  flavour  very  good  indeed,  but  it  is  not  a  late- 
keeping  Grape. 

The  next  is  a  trio  of  white  Grapes — Golden  Champion, 
Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  Buckland  S^eftwater.  Mr.  Clark 
prefers  them  in  the  order  named.  Golden  Champion  for  ap- 
pearance and  quaUty  combined  is  certainly  the  best,  and  when 
it  is  well  grown  no  other  white  Grape  except  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  equal  to  it ;  but  some  of  the  best  growers  in  the 
country  have  tried  it  and  failed  to  produce  good  fruit.  At 
Loxford  Hall  it  was  grown  in  three  houses,  and  only  in  one 
have  we  succeeded  in  growing  it  well.  It  was  cut-out  from 
the  other  two  houses  after  three  seasons  of  comparative  failure, 
and  in  every  case  the  same  stock  was  used — Black  Hamburgh. 
Even  in  the  house  where  it  has  done  the  best  many  berries 
have  cracked  and  have  also  become  spotted.  As  Buckland 
Sweetwater  is  grown  at  Loxford  it  is  certainly  the  best  Grape  of 
the  three.  It  is  grafted  on  Black  Hamburuh,  and  the  Vine  is 
in  that  part  of  the  house  where  it  h'lH  the  full  benefit  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  Many  growers  prefer  Foster's  White  Seedling  ; 
it  is  certainly  a  nsefal  white  Grape,  and  well  adapted  for  pot 


culture.  Mr.  Clark's  opinion  of  the  more  recent  variety,  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  ie,  that  it  does  not  set  so  freely  as  Golden 
Champion.  I  have  been  trying  to  grow  it  since  the  month  it 
wai  sent  out,  but  it  has  not  yet  shown  a  bunch. 

There  are  four  Peach  houses  at  Studley,  and  taking  them 
together  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  better-managed 
trees.  The  wood  is  regularly  laid-in  over  the  trellis,  as  much 
as  will  be  required  for  next  year's  crop  of  fruit.  Nor  are  the 
trees  at  any  time  overcropped,  and,  what  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, the  leaves  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests. 
Seeing  that  Peaches  and  Noctarinee  were  so  well  grown  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  sorts  were  considered  the  best,  and  I 
may  say  that  very  many  have  been  tried  by  budding  on  the 
old  trees.  Of  PeRches  the  best  early  sort  is  Dr.  Hogg,  next  to 
it  comes  Royal  George,  followed  by  Stirling  Castle  and  Bar- 
rington.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  highly  of  a  seedling  he  baa  raised 
from  Princess  of  Wales,  which  resembles  Barrington.  Of 
Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Violette  Haiive,  and  Pine  Apple  are 
the  best  and  ripen  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Figs  are  grown  in  narrow  restricted  borders  and  in  pots,  and 
they  do  very  well  indeed  in  a  low  span-roofed  house.  The 
old  variety  Brown  Turkey  is  considered  the  best  and  most 
useful  sort.  Negro  Largo  is  also  an  excellent  Fig  and  a  very 
free  bearer.  A  variety  named  Harrison's  Seedling  is  also  an 
excellent  sort  for  pot  culture,  and  though  the  fruit  is  of  small 
size  it  is  of  pood  flavour.  It  is  of  the  Singleton  Perpetual 
type.  White  Marseilles  is  esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour ; 
it  is  also  a  good  forcer  and  bears  well.  Gros  Verte  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  good  Figs. 

Melon  culture  as  practised  by  Mr.  Clark  is  rather  different 
from  the  usual  practice.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  a  bed  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  they  are  mnoh  more  thickly  placed 
than  usual.  The  plants  are  then  trained  to  an  upright  stick 
about  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  one  or  two  fruits  only  are  ob- 
tained from  each  plant.  The  plants  are  also  managed  so  that 
the  fruit  does  not  come  in  all  at  once,  a  small  house  giving 
one  month's  supply.  Queen  Emma  and  Victory  of  Bath  are 
two  favourite  sorts.  The  Cucumber  house  is  a  low  epan-roofed 
structure,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants.  They  were  in  very  good  health  and  bearing  freely.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  new  sorts  which 
were  grown  together.  Sutton's  Duke  of  Connaught  is  an 
excellent  sort  both  for  appearance  and  quality.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  much  grown  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of  the 
Tender  and  True  type,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  variety.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Daniel's),  we  thought  the 
least  desirable  of  any.  It  is  a  coarse-lookiog  fruit,  and  as 
there  are  so  many  good  sorts  that  have  appearance  and  quality 
to  recommend  them  this  may  be  omitted.  1  uke  of  Edinburgh 
(Monro),  is  a  very  useful  sort ;  the  fruit  is  small  in  size,  which 
is  in  its  favour  as  a  winter  sort.  In  many  gardens  a  small 
house  is  usually  devoted  to  winter  Cucumbers,  and  very  often 
one  small  fruit  is  suflicient  at  a  time,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  if  the  fruits  are  large  a  plant  cannot  produce  so  many  of 
them.  Indeed,  I  know  one  gardener  who  cuts  half  of  a  fruit 
in  the  winter  season,  and  allows  the  other  half  to  hang  for 
another  occasion.  Monro's  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  just  the  sort 
for  such  a  grower.  Marquis  of  Lome  was  also  noted  as  being 
a  very  good  variety,  Mr.  Clark  has  the  best  type  of  it.  As 
I  have  seen  it  grown  and  exhibited  it  has  been  quite  different  j 
a  spurious  variety  has  evidently  become  mixed  with  the  tru» 
sort. 

From  the  forcing  honses  we  take  a  stroll  round  the  walla 
and  find  the  fruit  trees  are  clean,  healthy,  and  well  trained. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  Pears  grown  as  trained  trees  on 
walls  and  as  standards.  Beurr*;  Ranee  does  very  well,  but 
Mr.  Clark  thinks  there  are,  to  use  a  florist's  definition,  more 
"  strains"  of  it  than  one.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  difference 
in  the  quality  and  formation  of  the  fruit  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  stock.  It  has  been  worked  on  Citron  des  Carmes,  one 
of  the  earhest  Pears,  but  this  does  not  hasten  the  ripening  of 
Beurrfi  Eance.  A  variety  also  grown  on  the  wall  under  the 
name  of  Soldat  "  Desprez  "  [Soldat  Esperen,  a  synonym  of 
Soldat  Laboureur]  ripens  in  October  and  November,  and  ia 
a  delicious  and  very  sugary  Pear.  Pitmaston  Duchess  does 
very  well  on  the  wall ;  the  fruit  is  large,  handsome,  and  of  the 
finest  flavour,  ripening  in  November.  Forelle,  or  Trout,  is  not 
only  a  very  pretty  fruit  from  its  crimson-spotted  skin,  but  it  is  a 
Pear  of  delicious  flavour.  Bezi  Mai  is  a  fine-looking  Pear,  very 
late  in  the  season,  but  it  never  ripens,  and  must  be  classed 
with  stewing  Pears.  Winter  Passe  Colmar  is  also  good  here 
This  variety  was  exhibited  in  January  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the- 
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CIuBwick  Gardens  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  qaality  ■wai 
firBt-class.  Beurrfi  Hardy  here,  as  in  the  south,  ia  considered 
a  first-class  Pear.  Wiater  Nelis  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
varieties,  and  always  to  he  depended  upon  at  Christmas. 
Knight's  Monarch  I  have  tried  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house 
and  also  trained  to  the  wall,  but  under  no  circumstances  has 
the  fruit  been  good  ;  indeed  it  has  kept  until  April  and  remained 
hard.  It  does  well  here  from  trees  trained  as  bushes  in  the 
open  ground;  it  is  also  good  as  a  wall  fruit,  but  not  so  good  as 
that  obtained  from  bushes.  The  wall  space  that  had  been 
occupied  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  has  been  now  planted 
with  Apricots  and  Pears,  which  are  considered  a  much  more 
profitable  crop. 

The  Apricots  seemed  to  have  set  well,  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  weather  no  protection  had  been  a£forded  the  trees, 
Mr.  Clark  believes  that  it  is  much  better  not  to  protect  the 
blossoms  at  all.  On  this  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  gardeners.  Some  believe  in  covering  up  closely  at 
night,  and  when  the  weather  is  cold  all  day  as  well ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  close  shading  of  the  trees  for  so  long  a  period 
is  injurious  to  the  blossoms  and  prevents  them  from  being 
fertilised.  I  have  an  instance  this  year  of  Apricot  blossom 
setting  when  the  tree  was  uncovered,  and  failing  to  do  so  when 
the  tree  was  covered  with  a  cloth  at  night  and  sheltered  with 
a  wall  coping  as  well.  The  tree  I  allude  to  was  fully  exposed 
when  in  blossom  to  10°  of  frost,  and  it  was  against  a  south 
wall,  where  it  had  but  little  shelter  from  the  east  wind.  The 
other  was  against  a  wall  facing  west,  a  better  position,  as  it 
was  well  sheltered  from  the  east  and  it  did  not  catch  the 
morning  sun.  I  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Clark,  and  think  that 
if  shading  is  used  it  ought  only  to  be  let  down  in  frosty  nights 
end  removed  again  in  the  morning.  Apricots  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  overshading  than  any  other  fruit. 

Fastolf  is  considered  the  best  Kaspberry  ;  and  the  favourite 
Strawberries  are  Keens'  Seedhng,  Garibaldi,  Na  Pius  Ultra, 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  I  noticed  a  very  fine  quarter  of  Broccoli ;  it 
had  withstood  the  winter  remarkably  well  under  the  shelter  of 
a  north  wall,  and  had  been  planted  here  in  preference  to  the 
open  garden  where  this  crop  does  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  well  cropped,  and  in  a  shady  corner  there 
is  an  excellent  Mushroom  house  ;  the  beds  were  in  good  bear- 
ing, and  as  the  room  is  very  large  and  well  fitted  with  shelves 
no  doubt  a  good  succession  is  obtained  from  it. — J.  Douglas. 


BOMFOBD  FLOEAL  AND  HOKTICDLTUKAL 
SOCIETY. 

Bv  the  kind  permission  of  David  Macintosh,  Esq  ,  of  Havering 
Park,  the  Show  this  year  was  held  in  his  grounds ;  they  are 
very  extensive,  and  beautifully  sitnated  about  three  miles  from 
Eomford.  The  view  from  the  front  of  the  mansion  extends  to 
the  Crysta  1  and  Alexandra  Palaces,  and  the  course  of  the 
Thames  may  be  traced  from  the  Victoria  Docks  for  many  miles. 
A  visit  to  this  fine  place  will  dispel  the  idea,  not  an  uncommon 
one,  that  the  southern  part  of  Essex  is  composed  principally 
of  marsh  land.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  W.  Bones,  the  head  gardener.  People  for 
many  miles  round  visited  the  Show,  and  with  many  of  the 
working  classes  it  was  a  regular  holiday.  In  the  agricultural 
districts  there  are  very  few  days  set  apart  for  amusement,  and 
when  a  holiday  is  given  it  could  not  be  on  a  better  occasion  than 
a  flower  show.  The  old-fashioned  pleasure  fairs  are  fast  becom- 
ing things  of  the  past,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  as  they  were 
only  an  excuse  for  drunkenness  and  riotous  living,  the  more 
peaceably  disposed  dreading  their  annual  recurrence ;  very  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  disposed  to  see  them  done  away 
with  without  protesting  strongly.  It  would  be  well  to  introduce 
a  flower  show  into  such  neighbourhoods,  and  especially  one  ad- 
rnitting  cottage-garden  productions;  the  higher  class  of  attrac- 
tions of  the  cne  would,  if  managed  so  that  all  classes  would 
have  an  interest  in  it,  soon  overbalance  the  low  vulgarity  of  the 
other. 

At  Eomford  cottage-garden  productions  are  included  in  the 
schedule,  and  Cabbages,  Peas,  Carrots,  Broad  Beans,  Potatoes, 
and  all  useful  vegetables  were  exhibited.  There  were  no  entries 
in  the  class  for  honey ;  but  the  prizes  for  bouquets  were  well 
contested,  as  was  also  that  for  the  best  cultivated  garden.  To 
this  prize  Mr.  Macintosh  gave  £5. 

In  the  gardeners'  classes  the  competition  was  very  strong,  but 
the  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  had  to  give  way  to  Mr.  John 
"Ward  of  Leyton,  who  exhibited  in  his  usual  fine  style.  Mr. 
Lane,  gardener  to  Major- General  Fytche,  Pyrgo  Park,  Romford, 
was  second  for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants.  He  had 
a  few  very  well  flowered  specimens,  Phccnocoma  prolifcra  and 
Bpacria  miniata  splendens  being  in  excellent  condition.    Mr. 


"W.  Bones,  Hivering  Park,  was  placed  third;  and  in  this  we  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  Judges,  as,  although  the  difference  was 
bat  slight,  the  balance  csrlainly  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bones. 
If  equal  second  prizes  had  been  given  no  fiult  could  have  been 
found,  as  Mr.  Lane's  plants  were  rather  better  trained.  Foliage 
plants  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Ward  hid  a  beautiful  Cocos  Wed- 
deliana;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  of 
Loxford  Hill,  a  well- coloured  Crotou  WeiRmanii,  certainly  the 
best  of  the  yellow-leaved  species.  In  Mr.  Lane's  collection  was 
a  good  Croton  Veitchii,  a  species  with  large  well-coloured  leaves. 
There  were  some  good  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Ward  and  Douglas, 
and  the  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  "Woodhams,  gardener  to  C.  P. 
Matthews,  Eaq.  In  his  collection  was  a  very  fine  Adiantum 
cuueatnm.  Orchids  were  fairly  represented  from  Messrs.  Ward, 
Douglas,  and  Bones  ;  and  the  stage  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Ward 
were  well  grown ;  Mr.  Bones  was  second,  and  Mr.  Woodhams 
third.  His  plants  were  well  grown,  but  they  were  of  such  an 
ancient  date  that  they  had  no  chance  with  newer  sorts.  Glox- 
inias and  Achimenes  were  well  represented  ;  but  these  flowers 
suffer  much  in  transit,  and  generally  look  untidy  by  the  time 
the  visitors  go  round.  Mr.  W.  Meadmore,  nurseryman,  Eom- 
ford, had  an  excellent  collection  of  bronze  and  gold  Pelargo- 
niums ;  and  the  prizes  for  table  decorations  went  to  Mr.  Soder. 
There  was  not  much  fruit,  but  the  quality  was  very  good. 
The  first-prize  collection  contained  very  good"  black  and  white 
Grapes,  excellent  Peaches  and  Strawberries;  it  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  Lano.  The  best  Muscat  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  by  Mr.  Bones.  Mr.  Lane 
had  the  only  dish  of  Peaches,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  first 
prize.  Mr.  Douglas  gained  the  first  prize  with  excellent  Straw- 
berries. There  were  six  entries  for  a  collection  of  eight  sorts 
of  vegetables,  Mr.  Douglas  coming  in  first  with  D  warf  Kidney 
Beans, Tomatoes,  Peas, Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Asparagus, Cucum- 
bers, and  Kidney  Potatoes.  The  Show  was  a  great  success  finan- 
cially, over  £100  being  realised  from  subscribers'  tickets,  and 
upwards  of  £60  was  taken  at  the  gates. 


KOTAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

Although  this  Show  was  postponed  from  the  original  date  of 
May  26th,  the  alteration  was  a  sign  of  how  hard  the  times  had 
been  for  the  Tulip.  Its  florist  predecessor  the  Auricula  had 
also  passed  through  a  most  unkindly  season,  so  that  we  had 
much  anxiety  overshadowing  our  pleasure  in  these  earlier 
favourites. 

Preserving  the  foliage  of  the  Tulip  in  rich  health  is  essential 
to  a  well-developed  bloom,  and  has  been  a  work  requiring  close 
attention  in  the  mischievous  windy  frosts  of  April.  During 
almost  the  whole  of  May  the  wind  was  easterly,  and  for  a  week 
together  the  plants  could  scarcely  move.  There  were  none  of 
those  balmy  nights  in  which  the  young  blooms  at  the  colouring 
period  do  so  much  of  their  work.  Among  our  best  Tulips  there 
are  strains  so  true  to  their  established  character  that  scarcely 
anything  shakes  their  constancy.  These  suffered  chiefly  in  size 
and  minute  finish  this  year  through  effects  of  frost. 

Many  collections  were  not  at  their  best  by  the  show  day — Mr. 
Barlow's  and  my  own,  for  instance,  being  seven  or  eight  days 
late,  so  that  we  could  only  begin  showing  in  the  "  threes." 
Many  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cutting  the  flowers  and 
trying  to  cook  them  out  in  bottles  of  tepid  water  in  a  cool  green- 
house, a  process  so  different  from  that  of  natural  expansion 
that  some  one  termed  it  the  slaughter-house  treatment.  Tulip 
blooms  will  grow  well  in  water  if  only  they  have  first  obtained 
a  certain  maturity.  Their  colouring  must  be  first  developed, 
for  water  colours,  so  to  say,  are  poor,  and  the  fur  upon  the 
pistils  that  open  later  than  the  anthers  should  be  expanding. 

If  the  Exhibition  could  have  been  held  with  the  Great  Show 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  June  2ud,  the  Tulips  would  have  looked 
far  better  in  the  light,  so  far  superior  to  the  killing  gloom  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  they  would  have  added  a  distinctive  feature  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  thus  have  helped  to  vary  the  impression 
that  set  flower  shows  have  grown  to  be  very  much  alike. 
Florists  are  blamed  for  not  arranging  their  flowers  with  the  best 
view  to  general  effect.  This  is  scarcely  their  province,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  florist  flowers  have  the  most  delicate 
possible  individuality  of  beauty.  They  are  the  most  dainty 
touches  ot  Nature's  pencilling.  Each  is  a  study  in  itself,  and 
so  these  are  not  the  flowers  to  paint  broad  effect  with,  and  back- 
ground brilliancies. — F.  D.  Hoknee,  Kirkhij  Maheard,  Bipon. 

PEIZE  LIST. 
Tweh-e  Dissimilar  Blooms,  two  in  each  of  the  classes.  — 1,  W.  ^Vhittakcr 
Feathered  Boeefl.  Mrs.  Lea  and  InduRtry  (tinei;  Flamed  Roses,  Mabel  and 
Mrs.  Le.i  (splendid  style) ;  Feathered  Bizarres,  Masterpiece  and  Demosthenes; 
Flamed  Bizarres,  Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir  J.  Paiton  ;  Feathered  Eyblcemens, 
Adonis  (short  feather,  ronnd  topt,  and  Violet  Amiable  (good);  Flamed  Bybloe- 
mens,  Talisman  (sterlini?  sorti.  and  Sylvester  (a  seedling  of  handsome  pro- 
perties). 2,  T.  Lea,  Featliored  Boses,  Heroine  and  Seedling;  Flamed  Roses, 
^glaia  aud  Triumph  Royal;  Feathered  Bizarres.  Seedling  and  Gratitade; 
Flamed  Bizarres,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dr.  Hardy ;  Feathered  Byblctmens, 
two  Seedlings;  Flamed  Byblcemens,  Adonis  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  8,  J. 
nagne,  Fo jtbeied  Roses,  Mrs.  Lea  and  Mabel ;  Flamed  Roses,  Aglaia  aud 
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Mftbel;  Feathered  Bizarre',  Maeferpipce  and  George  Hayward;  Flamed 
Bizarrep,  MaHterpiece  and  Paxton  ;  Fenthtred  Bybkemenn,  t^arah  and  Violet 
Amiablo;  Flamed  BylikL'aieus,  TuliBman  and  Carbuncle  4,  \V.  Wardle, 
Feathered  llimt's,  Horoiue  aud  MrH  Lciiiax;  Flamed  Rosea,  Triumph  Royal 
and  Afila'a ;  Feathered  Bizarres,  Garibaldi  and  Paxton;  Flaraed  Bizarrep,  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Paxt'->n;  FeatLered  BybluTiiens,  Adonis  and  Violet  Amiable; 
Flamed  Bybla?menp,  Adonis  and  lUichesa  of  Sutherland.  6,  D.  WooUey, 
Feathered  Roses,  Mabel  and  Hen.ine  ;  Flamed  Roses,  Afilaia  and  Triumph 
Royal ;  Feathered  Bzarre?,  Catafalque  aud  Pniton  ;  Flamed  BizirreB,Paxton 
and  Dr.  Hardy;  Feathered  BjbkL'monp.  Queen  of  the  North  and  Bessie. 
Flamed  ByblcGmenn,  Princess  liojal  and  Bessie. 

Six  Dissimilar  Blooms,  ouo  in  each  class.— 1,  C.  Forman  with  Feathered 
Rose,  Heroine;  Flamed  Roee,  Royal;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Demosthenes; 
Flamed  Bizarre,  Dr.  Hardy;  Feathered  Byblo?men,  Mary  Forman  ;  Flamed 
Bybloamen,  Ducbtss  of  Sutherland.  2,  T.  Ha.^nep,  Feathtred  Rote,  Heroii^e; 
Flamed  Rose,  Aplaia;  Ft^athered  Bizarre,  Masterpiece;  Flamed  Bizarre, 
Paston;  Feathered  Byb'ttmen,  Adonis;  Flamed  BybUtmen,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  3,  J.  Turner,  Feathered  Rose,  Rachel;  Flamed  Rose,  Mrs. 
Lea;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Ape'les;  Flaraed  Bizarre,  Paxton;  Feathered  By- 
blcemen,  Adonis;  Flamed  Bybloiraen,  Duchese  of  Sutherland.  4,  W.  Whit- 
taker,  Feathered  Rose.  Mrs.  Hind  ley  ;  Flamed  Rose,  Mr.  Headly  ;  Feathered 
Bizarre,  John  Ratcliffe;  Flamed  Bizarre,  Dr.  Hardy;  Feathered  BTblcenjen, 
Violet  Amiable;  Flamed  Bybloemtn,  Talisman.  5,  O.  Barnes,  Feathered 
Rose,  Industry  ;  Flamed  Rose,  Mabel;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Paxton;  Flamed 
Bizarre,  Ajax  ;  Feathered  Byblo^men,  Violet  Amiable;  Flamed  Bybla?men, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  6,  —  Morris,  Feathered  Rose,  Heroine;  Flamed 
Bose,  Aglaia;  Feathered  Biztrre,  Paxton  ;  Flaraed  Bizarre,  Paxton  ;  Feathered 
Byblffimen,  Violet  Amiable;  Flamed  Byblcemen,  Norval.  7,  —  Mellor, 
Feathered  Rose,  St.  Arnaud;  Flamed  Rose.  Lady  C.  Gordon;  Feathered 
Bizarre,  Paxton;  Flamed  Bizarre,  Paxton;  Feathered  Byblo^raen,  Besf^ie ; 
Flamed  Byblcemen.  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  8,  H.  WilliarasoD,  F.?atbered 
Rose,  IndUftry;  Flamed  Rofe,  Magenta;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Seedling; 
Flamed  Bizarre,  Paxton ;  Feathered  Bjhitemen,  Sarah;  Flamed  Bybloimen, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Class  of  Six  Dissimilar  for  Half-guinea  Subscribers  only. — 1, —  Honseley, 
Feathered  Ruse,  Mrs.  Lea ;  Flamed  Rote,  Aglaia ;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Maf.t«r- 
piece;  Flamed  Bizarre,  Paxton ;  Fea'hered  Byblatmen,  Violet  Amiable; 
Flamed  Byblcemen,  Viotet  Amiable.  2.  R  Yates,  Feathered  Ro^e,  Lady  Lil- 
ford;  Flaraed  Rofie,  Aglaia;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Sovereign;  Flamed  Bizarre, 
Paxton;  Feathered  Bybleemen,  Mrs.  Pickeril ;  Flamed  Bybla^mtn.  Talisman. 
3,  F.  Richardson,  Feathf red  Rose,  Heroiiie  ;  Flamed  Rose,  Royal;  Feathered 
Bizarre,  Apelles;  Flamed  Bizarre.  Dr  Hardy  ;  Feathered  Byblwmen,  Adonis; 
Flamed  Byblo^men,  Bessie.  4.  E  Booth,  Feathered  Rose,  Mrs.  Lea;  Flamed 
Bose,  Aglaia ;  Feathered  Bizarre,  Sovereign ;  Flamed  Bizarre,  Paxton ; 
Feathered  Byblcemen,  Adonis  ;  Flamed  Byt- Icemen,  Adonis. 

Three  Featherfd,  one  in  each  clasf.-J,T.  Haynes,  Adonis,  Heroine,  and 
Paxton.  2,  —  Huuseley,  Mabel,  Sovereign,  and  Adonis.  3,  W.  Whittaker, 
Sstdling  Rose,  Demosthenes,  and  Violet  Amiable.  4,  C.  Barnes,  Sovereign, 
Violet  Amiable,  and  Mrs.  Lea.  5,  T.  Lea,  Industry,  Bessie,  and  Seedling. 
6,  —  Mellor.  Paxton,  Violet  Amiable,  and  Heroine. 

Three  Flames.— T.  M'Uor.  Masterpiece,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mabel. 
2,  —  Haynes,  Talisman,  Paxton,  and  Aglaia.  3,  C.  Furman,  Paxton.  Sarah 
Headly,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  4.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  La  Van  Dikker, 
Merit,  and  Duchess  i.f  Sutherland.  5,  —  War  -le,  Paxton,  Sarah  Headly,  and 
Adonis.     6,  J.  Hasne,  Van  Dikber,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Adonis 

Fairs,  open  to  all,  one  Fiamed  and  one  Feathered. — 1,  ReV.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Adonis,  flamed;  Mrs,  Lomax,  foHthered.  2,  T.  Haynes,  Salvator  Rosa, 
flamed;  Masteipiec°,  feathered.  8,  0.  Forman,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
flamed;  Heroine,  feathered.  4,  T.  Mellor,  Lord  Denman,  flamed;  Master- 
piece,  feathered.      5,  —   Houheley,   Paxton,   flamed;  Mrs.   Lea,  feathered. 

6,  —  Wardle,  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed  ;  Heroine,  feathered. 

Pairs,  for  Maiden  Growers  (who  hove  never  won  their  Subs,  at  one  Show). 
— 1,  —  Peffg,  two  seedling  Bizarre?.  2,  —  Dotchon,  Captivator  and  Ma- 
genta, feathered. 

Single  Blooms.— Feathered  Roses.— 1,  8,  and  5,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Count 
de  Vergenne.  2,  —  Colbert,  Heroine.  4,  —  Wartlle,  Circe.  6  and  9,  W. 
Whittaker,  seedling  and  unknown.  7,  T.  Mellor,  Charmer.  8,  —  Willison, 
Aglaia.  10,  —  Haynes,  unloiown.  Feathered  BizaiTcs. — 1,  —  Haynes, 
Masterpiece.  2.  —  Williamson,  John  Sharp.  3,  —  Mellor,  Storer's  Seedlinj». 
4  and  10,  —  Lea,  James  Lea  and  S^e^linp.  5  and  7,  C.  Forman,  George  Hay- 
VTord  and  Lord  Byron.  6,  —  Moor^,  Paxton.  8,  —  Richardson,  Demosthenes. 
9, —  Willison,  J.  Sanderson.  Featlur'd  Byblo^mens. — 1  and  5,  —  Haynes, 
Mrs.  Pickeril  and  Selena  May.  2,  \V.  Whittaker,  Adonis.  3,  —  Turner,  Violet 
Amiable.  4  and  6,  —  Richardson,  Cupid  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  7, — 
Cooper,  Sarah.  8,  —  Willison,  Mrs.  Stowe.  9,  D.  WooUey,  Bessie.  10, — 
Mellor,  Angelina.  Flamed  Eases. — 1  and  8,  D.  Woolley,  Lady  Sefton  and 
Arlette.  2,  —  Wardle,  Lady  C.  Gordon.  3,  —  Barnes,  La  Van  Dikker.  4,  — 
Mellor,  Mabel.  5,  —  Murris,  Aglaia.  6,  —  Barber,  Royal.  7,  9,  and  10,  W. 
Whittaker,  Sarah  Ann,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  N.  Gibson.  Flamed  Bizarres. 
— 1,  J.  Thurston,  Paxton,  2,  3,  4,  and  8,  —  Haynes,  Ajax,  Mrs.  Lea,  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Pilot.     5,  —  Wardle,  Lord  Raglan.     6,  —  Lea,  Prince  of  Wales. 

7,  —  Honseley,  George  Hay  ward.  Flamed  Byblcemens. — 1,  —  Wardle,  Duchess 
of  Satherlaud.  2,  —  Cooper,  Lizzie.  3,  W.  Whittaker,  Britannia.  4,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  Talisman.  5,  Willison,  690.  6,  7,  and  8,  —  Hay  nes,  Martin's 
101,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  9,  —  Cooper,  Director.  1*\  —  Thurston, 
Constant. 

Best  Feathered  Bloom  in  the  jvhole  Exhibition. Haynes,  with  Master- 
piece.   Best  Flamed  ditto.— W.  Whittaker,  with  Paxton. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA,  and   SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

AcHiMENES  AND  Gesneras. — These  are  deservedly  popular 
plants  with  the  professional  gardener,  and  should  also  be  bo 
with  the  villa  gardener.  The  merits  of  the  first-named  consist 
in  their  being  valuable  decorative  plants  for  a  warm  greenhouse 
if  the  tubers  are  started  early,  but  they  will  do  well  in  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  or  amateur's  conservatory  if  they  can  be 
grown  in  their  earliest  stages  in  a  heated  frame,  say  among 
encumbers  or  Melons.  If  from  six  to  twenty  tubers  are  placed 
in  a  pot  or  pan  they  make  sufficiently  good  specimens  for  the 
decoration  of  any  conservatory. 

I  will  name  a  few  of  the  varieties  which  are  grown  for  ordi- 
nary decoration.    These  are  Sir  Treherne  Thomas,  a  vigorous 


grower,  and  flowers  a  rich  crimson ;  Tubiflora,  a  purplish-red 
flower,  very  ornamental,  and  quite  a  favourite;  Mauve  Perfec- 
tion, a  large  flower  and  of  good  substance  ;  then  comes  Edmund 
Bossier,  a  well-known  favourite  kind  ;  there  is  also  A.  Verschaf- 
felti  somewhat  similar,  but  the  flowers  do  not  come  large  with 
me ;  Dr.  Hopf,  a  good  sort  with  white  and  red  flowers  ;  Aurore, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  eye,  and  a  good  variety ;  Carl  Wolfarth,  a  well- 
known  sort  and  quite  as  effective  as  any  other  varieties  named. 
There  are,  of  ci  urec,  numerous  other  sorts  later  introduced  ; 
among  them  is,  I  think,  Rose  Queen  and  Parsonii,  Harry  Wil- 
liams aud  Lady  Lyttleton,  which  appear  to  be  about  the  best, 
but  I  do  not  grow  them. 

The  Achimenes  does  not  require  a  great  depth  of  soil,  but 
abundance  of  drainage  is  necessary.  The  tubers  having  fine 
hair-like  roots  must  be  carefoUy  treated  as  to  watering.  The 
soil  I  have  used  successfully  has  been  two  gallons  of  turfy  loam, 
the  turf  pulled  to  pieces,  one  gallon  of  well-decayed  but  sifted 
leaf  soil,  and  about  two  double-handful  a  of  thoroughly  decayed 
cow  manure  in  a  dry  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  it  easily 
through  a  fine  sieve  :  to  this  mixture  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
and  silver  sand  is  added,  mixing  the  whole  well  together  with 
the  hand.  The  pots  are  well  drained  and  filled  with  soil,  which 
is  made  moderately  firm,  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  lim,  tho 
tubers  being  selected  and  laid  carefully  over  the  surface  ;  these 
are  then  just  covered  with  silver  sand.  Before  covering  them, 
if  the  soil  is  moderately  moist,  water  will  not  be  required  for  a 
day  or  two.  When  the  plants  are  well  up  great  care  is  necessary 
that  some  of  their  leaves  do  not  get  scalded  by  the  moisture 
laying  on  them  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them  strongly;  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  that  the  brightest  rays  must  be  kept  from 
them,  but  remember  they  do  not  like  too  much  shade. 

As  soon  as  the  bloom  buds  appear  it  is  time  to  stake-out  the 
shoots,  and  I  know  of  no  plants  that  give  a  better  return  for  the 
trouble  of  staking-out,  for  tbey  can  be  trained  to  any  shape 
desired,  and  after  staking  the  plants  seem  to  grow  much  faster 
and  the  foliage  improves  very  perceptibly. 

As  basket  plants  Achimenes  are  amongst  the  very  best,  for 
they  may  be  so  trained  for  hanging  as  to  hide  the  pots  or 
baskets  they  are  growing  in,  forming  perfect  globes  of  flowers. 

Gesneras  are  stove  plants,  requiring  rather  more  heat  than 
the  Achimenes,  but  their  foliage  is  perfect  and  handsome.  They 
require  much  the  same  treatment  as  to  soil  and  drainage.  I 
have  tried  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  plants  where  good  peat  has  been  added  instead 
of  leaf  soil;  but  I  think  there  is  no  advantage.  Gesneras  take 
several  months  to  come  to  perfection,  but  they  are  grand  when 
they  are  well  grown.  The  best  sorts  are  G.  zebrina,  G.  cinna- 
bariua,  G.  splendens,  and  refulgens.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  order,  for  this  is  one  of  their  greatest 
ornaments.  They  are  capital  dinner-table  plants,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  spikes  which  gradually  lengthen  and  for  a  long 
time  produce  a  succession  of  bloom,  which  may  be  used  for 
various  purposes.  They  are  the  more  valuable  because  they 
produce  their  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter  when  Buflioient  heat 
is  afforded  them. — Thomas  Record. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  early  vegetable  crops  are  very  backward  this  season, 
Sxcept  where  a  little  assistance  has  been  given  to  them  by  a 
temporary  shelter  of  glass  or  canvas  covering.  We  have  found 
the  small  glass  coverings,  invented  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  to  protect  Vines,  very  useful  for  starting  small  crops  such 
as  Lettuces  and  Carrots,  or  for  bringing  Cauliflowers  on  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year;  but  any  covering  (of  course  glass 
is  always  to  be  preferred)  that  breaks  the  force  of  a  keen  frost- 
wind,  or  that  can  be  placed  on  in  cold  nights,  leaving  the  crops 
open  by  day,  makes  a  week  or  two  difference  inearliness.  Most 
gardeners  know  the  value  of  such  aids  to  early  crops,  and  there 
are  very  few  employers  who  do  not  value  eailyPeas,  Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  &c. ;  and  yet  they  will  in 
many  cases  begrudge  the  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  to  provide  their 
gardener  with  the  appliances  that  he  desires.  At  the  country 
shows  up  to  the  middle  of  Jane  in  Essex  Peas  and  Cauliflowers 
were  very  poorly  reprcEented.  We  gathered  Laxton's  William  I. 
on  the  13th  from  the  earliest  border  :  they  were  just  in,  about 
three  days  earlier  a  dish  could  not  have  been  picked.  Early 
London  Cauliflower  was  also  in  excellent  order  from  plants  put 
out  in  the  autumn  under  hand-lights,  aud  the  coverings  could 
not  be  removed  until  April. 

The  advantage  of  deep  trenching  and  placing  good  manure  at; 
the  bottom  has  been  very  apparent  in  the  growth  of  the  Peas 
this  year,  as  the  crops  on  ordinary  worked  ground  are  very  poor 
indeed.  April  is  usually  showery,  but  our  rainfall  from  the 
Ist  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  has  been  but  2  30  inches.  On 
the  evening  of  June  15th  6  5  inches  fell.  Mildew  and  thrips  are 
very  destructive  to  the  crops  of  Peas  in  dry  seasons,  but  they 
are  not  so  subject  to  thefe  blights  under  deep  cultivation. 
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JODBNAL  OF  HORTIOULTUEB  AND  COTTAGE   GARDENER. 


[  Jane  22,  1876. 


We  have  gone  over  the  Bean^  and  topped  them.  Our  own 
stork  of  Windsor  is  very  much  superior  in  appearance  to  that 
of  the  new  Seville  LoLgpod.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  those 
who  have  grown  that  variety  would  relate  their  experience  with 
it  in  a  cold  unfavourable  season  like  the  present,  as  it  seeme 
wi(h  us  to  be  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  auy  other  variety. 

The  last  crops  of  Peas  may  now  be  sown,  and  the  best  early 
Peas  are  also  the  best  for  late  crops,  being  more  hardy  than  the 
Marrows,  wLich  succumb  DJore  surely  to  mildew.  Those  who 
wish  to  eave  seeds  of  CauliiiowerB  should  mark  the  best  heads 
now,  and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  on  the  ground,  which  is 
preferable  to  transplaDting  them.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Leeks,  Savoys,  and  Celery  may  be  planted.  Choofe  showery 
weather  if  possible  :  if  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  best  to  plant  at 
night,  as  the  roots  have  a  better  chance  to  lay  bold  of  the  fresh 
ground  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Working  the  hoe  amontst 
all  growing  crops  and  earthing  them  up  when  required  may  be 
vigoronsl;  prosecated  all  through  this  and  the  following  months. 

PINES. 

If  the  vegetable  crops  are  poor  and  late  the  Pines  are  empha- 
tically BO.  At  the  Loudon  exhibitions  we  never  saw  such  poor 
Pines,  even  the  large  prizes  offered  failing  to  bring  out  anything 
but  third-rate  fruit;  at  the  country  shows  we  have  seen  none. 
For  one  thing  Pines  are  becoming  as  common  as  Cabbages,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  rarity  of  the  fruit  and  the  expense  of  culture 
that  caused  it  to  be  valned  so  much  as  an  aristocratic  fruit. 
Now,  when  St.  Michael's  Pines  can  be  had  all  through  the  winter 
and  up  to  June,  and  West  Indian  fruit  is  carted  through  the 
streets  in  barrowloads  by  the  costermongers  in  July,  English- 
grown  fruit  cannot  find  a  place.  StiU  those  who  value  a  really 
good  Pine  muet  grow  their  own  or  purchase  home-grown  fruit, 
as  British  fruit  is  superior  to  that  of  foreign  growth,  just  as 
British-grown  Grapes  are  superior  to  any  other  Grapes  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  period  of  the  year  to  use  fire  heat 
at  all  for  this  fruit;  closing  early  with  sun  beat  will  retain  the 
heat  long  enough  to  prevent  the  thermometer  from  falling  too 
low.  Damping  the  house  night  and  morning  will  under  the  cir- 
cumstances te  sufficient.  Suckers  that  have  just  been  potted 
and  that  are  intended  to  fruit  next  year  must  he  pushed  on  and 
be  repotted  into  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  the  small  po»s.  Ooce  potting  is  quite  sufficient. 
Let  the  bottom  heat  be  90°  or  95°,  and  the  night  temperature 
70°  at  the  lowest  point. 

PEACH    HOnSES. 

Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  some  netting  may  be  fixed  under- 
neath the  trees,  into  which  the  fruit  can  fall  and  be  safe  from 
bruises.  When  the  weather  is  dull  and  cold  the  flavour  would 
be  improved  by  the  heating  apparatus  being  used  when  the 
ventilators  are  open,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  closed  either  by 
night  or  day  unless  it  be  to  keep  out  the  rain.  There  is  but 
little  attention  required  except  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  this  is 
preferable  to  letting  it  drop  from  the  trees.  It  ought  to  be 
gathered  very  carefully.  It  will  not  do  to  press  it  with  the 
fingers  to  ascertain  if  it  is  ripe.  A  very  little  experience  in  this 
is  worth  a  page  of  inetruotii  ns.  The  fruit  will  be  at  the  stoning 
period  in  late  houses  at  present,  and  must  not  be  forced  too 
much  until  stoning  is  completed.  When  the  second  swelling 
takes  place  will  be  the  time  to  syringe  freely  and  keep  up  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  if  the  fruit  is  wanted  early. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

We  generally  fall  short  of  flowers  at  this  period,  but  it  is  also 
the  time  when  flowers  are  not  so  much  valued  indoors  as  they 
are  at  other  seasons  ;  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  glass  sup- 
plementary to  the  greenhouse  to  grow  plants  to  keep  the  house 
gay  all  the  season,  it  is  better  to  be  short  when  flowers  are  of  least 
value,  or  when  they  are  least  wanted.  Camellias  are  now  being 
grown  on  in  heat,  and  they  are  well  syringed  and  watered  until 
the  buds  set,  when  the  heat  is  reduced  and  the  plants  are  either 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  placed  in  a  shady  position  out 
of  doors. 

Those  who  grow  a  good  collection  of  Capo  Heaths  and  New 
Holland  plants  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  display  at  this 
season,  as  many  of  the  most  choice  species  and  varieties  will 
now  be  in  flower.  The  difficulty  in  many  places  with  these 
plants  is  to  find  a  place  for  them  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 
They  are  all  most  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  At  this 
season,  when  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  stage  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
sofcwooded  plants  are  growing  freely,  the  more  tender  and 
slower-growing  Cape  plants  are  apt  to  become  overcrowded,  and 
they  not  only  suffer  from  want  of  air  and  light",  but  the  insidious 
pest,  mildew,  also  attacks  the  young  growths,  doing  them 
serious  ii-jury.  Others  are  more  liable  to  bti  attacked  by  red 
spider — of  these  mav  be  named  Pimelea  spectabilis,  which  often 
loses  its  leaves  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  if  the  under 
Bides  of  the  leaves  be  examined  they  will  be  found  covered  with 
red  spider.  If  the  leaves  attacked  by  mildew  are  dusted  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  parasite  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  this 
will  kill  It.  Red  spider  is  best  destroyed  by  syringing  the  plants 
well  daily  with  clear  rain  water.    All  hardwooded  plants  that 


have  done  flowering  should  be  picked  over,  removing  the  seed- 
pods  and  withered  flowers.  Plants  that  have  been  covered 
wiih  flowers  to  the  extent  of  biding  the  foliage  are  exhausted 
quite  enough  without  having  to  support  decaying  flowers  or 
seed-pods.  Indeed,  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  are  so  well 
aware  of  this,  that  in  the  case  of  some  plants  they  allow  the 
specimens  an  entire  season  to  make  their  growth,  and  get  a  fall 
display  of  flowers  the  following  seaEon, 

Small  pots  of  Hhodanthe  maculata,  and  the  Globe  Amaranthna, 
to  which  many  other  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals  may  be 
added  if  grown  in  Cinch  pots,  are  very  useful  for  the  front  row. 
The  Liliums  are  now  coniiog  in,  and  will  keep  the  house  gay 
from  now  until  the  end  of  September.  The  pretty  little  L.  ttnui- 
folium  is  now  over,  and  L.  Thunbergianum  in  many  distinct 
varieties  fucceed  it.  These  will  be  followed  by  L.  auratnm, 
L.  Humboldtii,  and  others  of  the  North  American  species. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

We  have  been  keeping  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  the  bedding 
plants.  Many  small  weeds  were  appearing,  but  the  hoe  does 
good  in  other  ways,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  the  ground  will  be  in  good  order  and  free  from  weeds. 
All  the  plants  are  looking  healthy,  and  those  that  require  pegg- 
ing down  will  be  done  at  once,  as  the  plants  generally  grow 
better  after  pegging  the  growths  down  close  to  the  ground. 

Roses  are  making  very  good  growth  in  sheltered  places,  and 
where  a  bed  of  them  was  well  protected  from  the  east  and  north 
winds  the  growths  are  as  clear  and  healthy  as  we  have  ever 
seen  them,  but  both  green  fly  and  the  bud  worm  are  unusually 
active.  There  is  no  better  way  of  destroying  the  maggot  than 
by  picking  it  out  of  the  bud  with  a  pin.  The  aphis  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  dipping  the  shoots  in  soapy  water. 

Herbaceous  plants  have  been  trained  to  sticks  where  they  are 
required,  and  all  the  tall  growing  species  require  sticks,  such  as 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  Aquilegias,  &o.  If  they  are 
not  tied-up  when  the  growths  have  started  about  6  inches,  a 
gale  of  wind  soaps  many  of  them  off  close  to  the  surface  o£ 
the  ground.  The  flower  spikes  ought  not  to  be  crowded  too 
closely  together,  as  one  good  spike  is  worth  six  weakly  drawn- 
up  things. 

Pinks  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  they  are  very  much 
better  than  they  were  last  year.  A  cool  season  seems  to  suit 
this  favourite  old  flower.  The  pods  require  to  be  tied  to  prevent 
them  from  splitting.  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  late  in 
flowering  this  year ;  but  they  are  also  strong  and  healthy.  Our 
worst  enemy  is  wireworm ;  even  although  the  soil  was  picked 
over  three  times  a  few  small  specimens  were  overlooked,  and 
just  as  many  worms  as  are  left  in  the  soil  so  many  plants  are 
destroyed  before  the  enemy  is  captured.  We  destroy  green  fly 
by  dusting  with  snuff. — J.  Douglas. 


HORTICDLTDRAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  informing  na  of  the  dates  on 

which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Exeter  (Roses).    June  2Srd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 

OH131.EHDK8T  (Camden  Park).    Jnne  24th.     Mr.  0.  H.  Pile,  SommerfleW, 

Bickley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Reioatk  iBoees).    June  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
BUKTON  opjn-Teent.    Juiie28tb.     Mr.  F.  S.  Dunwell,  See. 
Maidstone  iKoseBJ.     June  28th.    Mr.  Habert  Benated.  Bookatow,  Maid- 

stoDe,  Sec. 
Colchester.    Jane  28tb  and  29th.    Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sec. 
Leeds,    .inue  28th,  29'h,  and  Suth.     Mr.  James  Birkbeek,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeda,  Sec. 
Richmond.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 
WisBEACH  (Boses).    June  29th.     Mr.  C.  Parker.  Hon.  Sec. 
ToRBiY.    June  29th  and  SOth.     Mr.  W.  fane  Tucker,  Capt.,  Braddon  Tor, 

Hod.  Sec. 
OxFOED  (Roses).    June  30th.     Mr  O.E.  Ridley,  115,  Aldate'a,  Hon.  Sec. 
Crystal  Palace  (Roses).    June  30th  and  July  lat. 

Brookham  (Rusesl.     July  1st.     Rev.  A.  Chealea  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Seos. 
Marsden.    July  let.     Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  Sec. 
Southport.    July  6ih.    Mr.  A  Campbell,  See. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticdltoral  Society.  JulyCthand September  18th. 
OONDLE.     July  5th.     Mr.  Alfred  King,  Sec. 
Wkstminster  Aqdaricm.    Julj  5th  and  6th. 
Ipswich.— July  6tb,  and  September  17th.    Sec,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jeflrioa,  Henley 

Road,  Ipswich. 
Frome  (Bosee).    July  6th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Baily,  Hon.  See. 
Newark  (Roses).     July  6th.     Mr.  F.  B.  Dobney,  Sec. 
NiiTTlNGHAM.    Ju'y  6thto  10th.     Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Municipal  Offices,  See. 
Sandown  Park.    Julv  7tb  »n<i  8th.    Mr.  Willfl,  Boyal  Exotic  Wutssry,  Onslow 

Crescent,  South  Kensinytou,  Sec. 
Alexandra  Palace.    Roiies,  July  7th  and  8th. 
Wellinqborouoh.    July  7th  and  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  B.  Dean, 

EaHdr.  Sec. 
Enfield.    July  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bote.  Bloomfield  Nin-sery,  Sec. 
Hklensboroh  (E  .seal.    July  12th  and  18th.     Mr.  J.  Mitchell.  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  lathaod  LSth.  Mr.  P  Appleby,  5,  Linden  CottBgeB,Hon..Seo. 
Hiohoate.     July  ISt.h-     Mr.  W.  M  Biirck,  6.  North  Road,  Highgate,8ec. 
West  of  England  (Hereford).    Bosea.    July  13th.    Iter.  C.  H.  Bolmer, 

Credeubill,  Sec. 
Clifton,  Bbistol  iRosos  and  Strawberries).    July  13th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Jackson, 

Sec. 
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liEEK  (Roees).    July  18th.    Mr.  S.  Cai-twright,  Shoep  Market,  Leek,  Stafford 

fihire,  Hon.  Seo. 
KiLUARNucK.    Roses,  July  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th      Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Sec. 
ToNBiiiDGE.    July  I9th.     Mr.  \V.  Blair,  Hon.  Seo. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington.    July  19th  and  20th 

(Kosea.  &c.).    November  Sth  (Fruit). 
Tewkesbory.    July  25th.    Mr.  P.  Muoreaud  Mr.  H.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  Sees. 
Wrexham.    Jaly'25th.     Mr.  J.  B.  Sbirley,  non.  S-'c. 
Huntingdon.     July  '.ii)tli.     Mr.  J.  DiUe^ .  Market  Place,  Sec. 
Headinoley.    Julv  2Sth  and  27th.     Mr.  X.  Atkiusou,  Burleywood.'Head- 

iu;j:ley,  Leeds,  Sec. 
Abehdeen  (Royal  Horticultural  Society).    J"uly  26th,  27th,  and  28th.    Mr. 

Archibald  J.  Reunie,  liS.J,  Uoioa  Street. 
Briqhouse.    Julv  29th.    Mssdrs.  C.  Jes^op  A  E.  Rawnaley,  Hon.  Sees. 
Saltaibb.     July  29th.     Mr.  G.  A.  White,  Hon.  Sec, 
KiLSBY  iFlowers).     August  Ist.     Mr.  C.  £>.  Bracebridge,  Sec. 
Heworth  (Hortioultural).    August  2ud.     Mr.  R.  H.  Foltne,  Hon.  Sec. 
R^wreNSTALL  (RosESDALE).   Adgust  4th  aud  5th.    Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Sec. 
SouTBAMPTON.    August  5th  aud  7tb.    Mr.  C.  3.  Fuidge,  39,  York  Street. 

Seo. 
Taunton   Deane.     August   10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clem>-nt  Smith,  Hoo.  Sees. 
Filey.    August  llth.    Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  Hon.  Seo. 
Otlry.     August  12th.     Mr  AWred  Suttle.  Hon.  Seo. 

Clav  Cross.  August  15th.   Mr.  J.  stalldrd,  Clay  Crnfls.nearChesterfield,  Sao. 
Weston-9UPEB-Mare.     August  I5tb  ttud  IGth.     Mr.  W.  B  Frampton,  8eo. 
Preston.     August  16ch  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Trouyhtun,  Hon.  Sec. 
SHREwanaHY.     August  I6th  and  I7th.     Adaitt  &  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
MiUFiELD  HoRTiccLTURAL.    Augu&t  19th.     Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Hushtorth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Newbury.    August  22Dd.     Mr.  H.  Seymour,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chepstow.     Augu>t  23rd.     Mr.  B.  Thorn,  Hon.  Sec. 
Carsh ALTON,    VVallinoton,   AND    Beddcnoton.      Augnsfc    24th.       Mr.    J. 

Ba'oea,  Leicester  House,  Carshaltan,  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  the  Nurderie^, 

Walliugton,  Hon.  Sei^s. 
Beaton  Bcrn.    August  26th.    Mr.  R.  Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
IsLB  OF    Thanet  (Margate).    August  3l3th.    Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  ti,  Marine 

Terrace,  Margate,  Seu. 
Montrose.     September  1st  and  2nd.     Mr.  Ales.  Burnett,  2,  High  Street,  Sec. 
Dundee  i International).    September7th,8th,  aud9th.    Mr.  W.  R.  McKelvie, 

26,  Euclid  Crescent,  Sec. 
Glasgow.    Saptumber  12th  and  13tb.    Mr.  F.  Gilb.  Doaghall,  167,  Canning 

Street.  Sec. 
Northampton   (Chrysanthemnms).     November   14tb  and  loth.     Mr.  W. 

Gutteridge,  51,  Denoiftrk  Road,  Northampton,  Sec. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondeace  Bhonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  *•  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjeota  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (P.  P.).—"  The  Greenhouse :  Its  Plants  and  their  Management "  will 
enit  you.  It  is  published  at  our  office,  and  may  be  had  post  frR6  for  ten 
stamps.  IHortus). — "The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  post  free  78.  6d., 
and  '"The  Garden  Manual,"  post  free  Is.  8d.  from  this  office,  will  afford  you 
much  iL  formation. 

Address  (G.  F.  C.).— The  address  of  the  London  Manure  Company  ia 
116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Fuchsia  microphylla  (Lady  Emily).  —  Fuchsia  raicrophylla  and  th® 
Mrrtie-Ieaved  Orange  ought  to  be  procurable  from  the  nurseries  about  London- 
The  latter  does  not  require  a  stove  heat,  and  will  thrive  as  well  in  a  sitting- 
room  as  the  common  Orange. 

Wall  Tbees  Unhealthy  <A.  J.  B.). — As  your  wall  has  a  wide  coping  and 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  al^n  the  rainfall  of  the  district  low,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  ydur  trees  are  sufftring  hv  a  deficiency  of  mointure.  Examiue  the  roots 
close  to  the  wall,  and  ir  they  are  dry,  as  we  suspect  them  to  be,  apply  water 
liberally,  repeating  the  application  in  a  week  and  a!^  intervals  throughout  the 
summer. 

Black  Pansies  (3.  B.  T.). — There  are  many  others  similar,  some  being 
eqnally  dark  in  colour  and  having  more  perfectly  formed  flowers. 

Waltonian  Cases  \3.  Joynson). — We  have  not  b^ard  of  Waltonian  cage 
for  some  veara,  and  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  makes  them. 

Syringing  Vines  (^orice). — Many  good  growers  do  not  syringetheir  Vines 
but  afford  them  moisture  by  evaporation.  The  practice  is  good  when  care-, 
f'jlly  carried  out.  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  floors,  &c.,  of  the  house  bdcome 
dry  for  half  an  hour  or  eg  each  day,  or  you  miubt  err  in  ptodncing  an  over- 
moist  atmosphere  favouring  mildew.  Leave  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the 
houpo  all  night,  opening  the  ventilators  about  an  inch,  and  increase  it  very 
early  in  the  morning. 

Vines  Ripening  thfir  Wood  (J.  B.,  Briatoh.—'We  do  not  advipe  you  to 
"  cease  syringiijg  and  damping  the  bouse  now  that  the  canea  are  showing 
signa  of  ripeniDg,"  or  before  they  a'e  fully  matured  you  may  be  iufested  with 
red  spider,  enpeciilly  as  you  say  that  some  traces  of  the  p«'st  are  already 
apparent.  At  the  same  time  we^hink  that  preferably  to  two  slight  syringinga 
daUy  would  be  a  we-rkly  drenching  <f  the  Vines  (which  are  not  fraitiogl  to 
remove  the  red  i^pider,  keeping  the  hnuio  otherwise  moierately  moist  by 
damping  the  pathe,  &e  ,  but  permitting  these  to  become  tb-iroui'hly  dry  once 
a-day.  Air  must  be  admitted  freely,  not  entirely  closing  the  house  at  night 
**  Yellcw  foliage  "  is  not  always  a  sign  of  wood  ripening,  and  in  your  case  we 


should  endeavour  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  Continue 
damping  your  bouse  moderately  for  the  next  two  mouths. applying  and  with- 
holding water  according  to  the  brigbtnesii  or  dullness  of  the  weather. 

White  Grapes  fob  Cool  Vineby  {M.  D.). — Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
Foster's  White  Soedling  are  two  good  white  Grapes  "succeeding  with  Black 
Hanibargh  treatment."  See  what  Mr.  Douglas  says  in  his  notes  on  Studley 
Royal.     You  cannot  follow  the  advice  of  a  bettetcuitivator  than  Mr.  Douglas. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  {8.  M.,  Leeds). — The  leaves  sent  demonstrate 
that  you  are  keaping  your  house  too  close  aud  moist,  and  we  think  also  that 
the  foliage  is  overcrowded.  Tlie  lateral  growth  should  not  he  clo&er  than 
15  inches  from  each  other.  Admitting  air  "  before  breakfast  "  is  a  very  inde- 
fiuite  term.  Tbe  house  should  not  be  entirely  closed  at  night,  and  additional 
air  should  be  given  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  shines  on  the  house  in  the 
morning — that  is,  assuming  tha*.  the  house  receives  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning's  sun.  If  it  is  so  situated  aa  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  "  after 
breakfast."  you  must  not  wait  for  it  recoiviug  the  half  hour's  san.  Correct 
ventilation  ia  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  successful  Grape- 
growing. 

Setting  Melons  (F.  J  1.— It  ia  advisable  to  Impregnate  the  flowers,  be- 
cause then  you  oan  insure  the  settii-g  of  fruit  of  an  eqnal  age  and  size, 
which  is  very  important  in  securing  a  full  aud  regular  crop.  You  will  not 
err  in  placing  a  vessel  of  water  in  your  ground  vinery  in  "  very  hot  and  dry  " 
weather  until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  but  you  must  guard  against  pro- 
ducing a  damp  chilly  atmosphere. 

Fuchsia  for  Conservatory  (TT.  C.  H.).— The  best  light-colonred  Fuchsia 
for  planting  in  the  border  and  training  up  the  pillar  is  Lustre.  It  is  a  free 
grower  and  bloomer,  often  continuing  flowering  until  Christmas.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  fur  the  other  purpose  for  which  you  require — namely,  for 
"cutting  from  to  furnish  fringes  round  stands  of  cut  flowers." 

Peach  Leaves  Blistered  (S.).— Read  what  Mr.  Luckhurst  says  on  this 
subject  in  onr  present  number.  Thg  bli'iter  will  appear  on  a  sonth-weat  or  a 
south-east  aspect,  according  as  the  curiente  of  cold  air  are  directed.  The 
only  prevention  against  blisterioR  ia  protection  when  the  temperature  is  low 
and  the  young  foliage  tender.  You  bad  better  remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves 
aud  cut  back  also  the  shoots  on  which  all  the  leaves  are  blistered,  aud  fresh 
growths  may  yet  be  produced  wh.ch  may  ripen  with  a  fine  autumn.  The 
shoots  of  the  character  of  that  enclosed  are  irretrievably  mined,  for  every 
leaf  was  a  crumpled  mass  of  decay  and  covered  with  fungus. 

FERNS.^Will  a  correspondent  who  forwardeJ  two  large  fronds  of  Poly- 
podium  oblige  by  sending  other  specimens,  those  sent  having  been  accidentally 
destroyed? 

Governor  Wood  Cherry  (West  Kent). — This  is  a  very  excellent  Cherry, 
ripening  early  in  July.  The  fruit  is  large  and  obtusely  heart-shaped,  the 
skin  being  pale  yellow  mottled  with  bright  red.  It  is  a  free  bearer  and  good 
grower,  and  a  tree  is  "  worhy  of  a  position  on  a  north-west  wall."  The  fruit 
is  richly  flavoured,  and  is  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Woollaton  Pippin  Apple  (T,  Vorfc).— You  have  been  rightly  informed 
that  this  ia  a  late-blossoming  Apple,  and  on  that  account  frequently  escapes 
injury  by  spring  frosts.  It  is  a  very  valuable  late-keeping  dessert  kind,  and 
you  cannot  do  better  than  add  it  to  your  collection.  It  may  bs  obtained 
through  any  respectable  nurseryman  under  its  proper  name  of  Court-Pendo- 
Plat. 

Calceolarias  Unhealthy  (Q.  S.). — The  leaf  and  flowers  demonstrate  that 
your  plants  have  not  had  saffijient  support.  'Ihey  have  been  too  dry  and 
probably  pot-bound.  They  cannot  be  cured,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season 
for  any  improvement  to  be  effected  by  remedial  measures. 

Gdano  fob  Vegetable  Marrows  and  CocuaiBERS  (G.  F.  0.). — It  would 
best  be  applied  aa  liquid  manure  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  griano  to  twenty 
Rallona  of  water,  to  be  given  twice  a- week  in  bright  weather,  and  once  a-week 
iu  dull  weather.  At  the  strength  above  named  it  maybe  applied  to  every 
description  of  plant  except  bardwooded  plants,  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c.,  at 
every  alternate  watering,  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots  and  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  whilst  for  vegetable  crops  you  may  sprinkle  the  guano  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  between  the  rows  in  moist  weafcher  at  the  rate  of  2  to  8  lbs. 
per  rod  (30^  square  yards),  or  give  a  good  watering  once  or  twice  a-week  at 
the  rate  of  2  oz3.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  All  wateringa  are  best  given  in  the 
evening  or  during  dull  weather,  and  between  the  rows  rather  than  close  to 
the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Vines  Producing  Tendrils  {A  Constant  Reader). — When  tendrils  are 
produced  instead  of  bunches  it  is  a  reault  of  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
wood,  due  to  the  roots  being  in  a  cold  and  wet  border,  which  induces  sappy 
growth  difficult  of  maturation.  Examine  the  border,  and  if  the  roots  are 
deep  and  the  border  a  close  wet  ma-s,  as  we  apprehend  it  to  be,  lift  the  Vines 
in  March,  or  just  before  they  break,  and  rectify  any  errors  of  drainage  and 
improve  the  constituents  of  the  border. 

Cdcdmbeps  Damping  (Idem). — The  atmosphere  is  too  close,  moist,  and 
cold.  Afford  freer  ventilation  and  a  higher  temperature,  especially  from  sun 
heat — i.e.,  closing  early,  but  leaving  on  a  *'  piuch  "  of  air  so  as  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the  fruit.     The  bottom  heat  should  be  Ib'^. 

Climbers  for  Trellis  (Nemo). — As  you  live  near  a  town  in  a  smoky  dis- 
trict, the  most  suitable  plant  is  Ivy,  the  finest  of  all  plants  for  covering 
walls,  Ac,  iu  town  gardens,  and  for  screens  when  support  is  given,  as  a  trellis 
or  framework  of  iron.  The  cnmraon  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  and  Irish  (H.  hiber- 
nica,  syn.  canariensis)  are  the  most  suitable.  The  oulv  objection  is  the  ex- 
posed situation  and  the  want  of  shade.  This  yon  might  obviate  by  inter- 
mixins  witb  the  Ivy  Clematises  and  the  freer-growing  kinds  of  Boses.  They 
would  afford  both  ebai3e  and  shelter  for  the  Ivy,  and  give  you  colour  in  sum- 
mer, and  being  leafless  in  winter  the  Ivy  would  then  appear  to  advantage. 
The  Ivy  you  may  plant  now,  lifting  wi  h  t,ood  roots  and  wa'ering  copionsly, 
and  if  strong  3  feet  apart ;  and  in  autumn  or  spring,  or  even  now  if  the 
plants  can  be  had  in  pots,  plant  a  Rose  or  a  Clematis  between  every  other 
plant  of  Ivy.  Ivy  cuttings  will  strike  now  if  they  are  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
on  a  north  border,  keeping  moist,  and  by  autumn  they  will  be  well  rooted, 
and  may  then  or  in  spring  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
Erowths  as  they  advaoce  will  need  to  be  trained  to  the  trellis.  Suitable 
Roses  are  Dundee  Rambler,  Rampant,  Ras'elliana,  Rubra,  The  Garland,  and 
Alice  Gray.  Clematises  are  moataua,  viticella  plena,  Heuryi,  Jackmanii,  and 
rubra  violacea.    The  plants  you  have  are  not  likely  to  succeed. 

Insects  on  Pears  (E.  M.). — There  are  no  insects  whatever  on  the  leaves 
yon  have  sent  U",  but  the  wood  is  slightly  infested  with  scale.  You  cannot 
destroy  this  until  the  trees  are  denuded  of  their  foliage  in  winter,  until  which 
time  they  will  not  receive  serious  injury.    They  can  then  be  painted  with 
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lime  and  snlphnr  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  adding  to  each 
half  gallon  of  the  mixture  a  wineglaHsful  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Names  op  Fruits  (J.  Milward], — 1,  Burton's  Free  Bearer;  2,  Isle  of 
Wight  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (C  Princcps). — We  are  unable  to  name  plants  from 
their  leaves  alone.  Send  again  when  your  plant  flowers.  The  shilling  num- 
bers of  the  "  Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Britain  "  (culoured  plates)  are  published 
monthly  at  this  ofBce.  (A.  Boyle).— huge  blue  is  Bchium  violaeeum  ;  small 
blue  Veronica  Chamasdrjs.  (  r.  Perry).— 1,  Lunaria  redivjva;  2.  Sanioula 
enropjea.  (Scot). — 1,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  ;  2,  Euphorbia  Esula  ?  ;  3.  Viola 
palustris ;  i,  Pentstemon.  ( N.  O.).— 1,  Carex  tiliformis  ;  2,  Cares  arapullacea ; 
3,  5,  Carol  panicea;  4,  6,  Carex  vulgaris.  (M.  CI.— We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  what  are  called  "florists'  flowers."  {J.  O.  F.).— 2,  Cnphea  platycontra; 
8,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus ;  4,  Aloe  variegata.  (.Y.  i".  Z.t.— 
Trifulium  minus.  (J.  Alexander). — 1,  Francoa  appendiculata;  2,  Chrysanthe- 
mum monspeliense;  3.  Funkia  undulata ;  4,  Bambusa  Fortune! ;  5,  Aloe 
variegata;  6,  Hesembryanthemumtenuifolium.  iA.  W ildsmilh).— Polygonum 
Bistorta.    {D.  W.,  Co.  Down). — Veronica  decussata. 

POULTRY,    BEE,    AlTD    PIGEOK    OHEOOTOLE. 


THOENE   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,   &c. 

The  t'iventy-fourth  annual  Show  was  held  at  Thorne  on  the 
14th  inst.,  the  grounds  being  most  Buitable  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  all  arrangements  very  good  and  well  carried  out,  except  that 
a  few  of  the  pens  in  the  Selling  class  of  poultry  were  too  small. 

In  poultry  the  classification  was  much  better  than  in  some 
previous  years,  and  the  consequence  was  good  entries.  Dorkings 
came  first.  In  cocks  a  Dark  G-rey  was  first  and  Silver  second, 
the  latter  a  large  good  bird  but  a  little  out  of  condition,  and  we 
noticed  pen  6  as  a  grand  White.  Hens  were  both  Dark.  Spanish 
were  a  grand  lot  and  the  winners  well  placed.  First  a  very 
large  old  bird,  a  wonder  for  his  age,  and  the  cup  for  the  large 
varieties  was  awarded  here.  The  second  was  very  fine  in  quality 
but  had  not  the  substance  of  the  first.  Cochins  were  a  fair  lot, 
the  Whites  in  our  opinion  taking  the  lead  in  point  of  quality 
and  condition,  though  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  Buff  hen. 
Brahmas  good,  especially  the  winners,  the  Dark  cock  in  first 
position  being  a  fine  square  bird  ;  the  hens  in  first  and  second 
positions  were  well  pencilled  and  in  nice  order.  Game  were  a 
very  good  lot,  the  colours  being  well  divided.  Black  Red  cocks 
were  well  placed,  although  the  first  is  not  one  of  the  best  coloured 
birds.  In  hens  the  first  was  not  our  choice,  being  short  in  limb 
and  poor  in  style.  Brown  Red  cocks  were  well  placed,  the  first 
a  superior  bird ;  second  very  little  behind.  Pen  7,  highly  com- 
mended, also  very  good.  Duckwing  cocks  were  well  shown,  the 
winners  in  very  good  order,  the  same  remark  applying  to  hens. 
In  the  following  classes  the  winners  were  all  Piles  of  as  good 
quality  as  any  in  the  Show,  and  mostly  yellow-legged.  The  cup 
was  awarded  to  a  Brown  Red  hen,  but  we  preferred  the  Brown 
Rod  or  Duckwing  cock  or  ben  for  that  position.  Hamhurghs  were 
very  good  throughout  and  well  placed;  the  Black  cock  placed 
first  was  an  extraordinary  bird  in  all  respects.  Game  Bantams 
were  good  entries,  the  cup  going  to  a  most  perfect  Black  Red 
cock,  a  little  large  perhaps,  but  in  all  respects  a  Game  cock. 
The  rest  of  the  class  of  moderate  quality,  an  old  acquaintance 
having  indulged  in  a  bath  in  a  swiU-tub,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  had  scarcely  recovered.  Black  Red  hens  were  a  fair 
lot  and  mostly  noticed.  In  the  next  two  classes  the  birds  were 
mostly  Piles,  the  hens  being  particularly  good.  In  the  Variety 
class  Blacks  won,  these  being  in  very  fine  order,  but  the  second 
were  not  good  in  comb. 

Pigeons  were  noticed  with  very  few  exceptions.  In  Carrier 
cocks,  the  first  was  a  Dun  with  good  eye  and  beak  wattle ;  second 
a  fair  Black.  Hens  were  both  Duns  and  capital  birds,  the 
second  exceedingly  strong  in  head  and  beak  for  a  hen.  Pouter 
cocks,  first  a  Black  very  superior,  and  second  a  White  of  fair 
quality.  Hens,  first  a  Blue  rather  pale  in  colour  and  gay,  but 
in  fine  play,  and  a  fine  bird  as  to  limb  and  style.  Second  a 
White,  which  wo,  however,  could  not  make  out  as  fine  in  girth, 
but  with  enormous  crop.  Short  faced  Tumblers,  both  Almonds, 
very  good  in  head  points  and  well  placed.  Longfaoes,  first  a 
genuine  Black  Bald,  and  second  Red  Mottle.  Barbs  not  in  good 
order,  but  the  winners  very  good  otherwise.  Dragoons  were  all 
Bines,  and  those  of  the  light  stamp  were  awarded  the  prizes. 
Antwerps,  first  Silver  Dun,  second  Blue,  very  highly  com- 
mended a  Longfaced  Blue  of  grand  properties.  In  the  Variety 
class  first  was  a  grand  White  Owl,  and  second  a  Blue  English. 
Babbits  with  nine  classes  had  eighty-six  entries.  The  Lops 
had  two  classes;  and  in  bucks  a  Fawn  of  bad  colour  and  in 
wretched  hair  and  condition  won  first — in  fact  condition  seems 
to  be  a  thing  altogether  ignored  by  the  Clnb  Judges,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  awards  at  this  Show  as  a  guide.  Second  a  Fawn- 
and- white  in  fine  order,  taken  all  in  all  by  far  the  beet  of  the 
two.  Very  highly  commended  a  Blue-and-white,  a  good  one 
all  over.  Does,  first  a  Black,  by  far  the  best  in  the  Show,  and 
second  a  Fawn.  Angoras  very  good  :  the  first  a  grand  Rabbit 
though  not  large,  second  also  good,  and  very  highly  commended 
very  young,  but  promising  and  well  shown.  In  Himalayans  the 
first  was  good  except  ears,  which  were  faded  ;  the  second,  better 


in  that  point,  had  a  decided  grey  ring  round  the  neck,  a  most 
objectionable  point.  Dutch  a  poor  lot.  In  the  Variety  class 
Belgian  Hare  first.  Second  a  young  Silver  Cream,  yet  too  young 
for  the  show  pen.  In  the  Selling  class  Lops  seemed  well  placed, 
but  the  awards  in  the  Variety  were  such  as  only  a  club  judge 
dare  venture  upon.  First  was  a  small  Silver- Grey,  dark  in 
points  and  not  in  full  bloom  ;  and  .second  the  veriest  wretch  ol 
a  Himalayan  doe,  which  looked  too  ill  to  crawl  and  was  bad  in 
every  point.  Third  was  a  capital  Angora,  which  was  fairly 
entitled  to  second,  and  the  first  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
pen  2,  a  Silver-Grey,  which  was  very  highly  commended. 

PODLTRY.-DoBKlNOS— CocI:.— 1,  W.  Roe.  2.  J.  Cheater.  Ben.—l.Vf.H. 
Crabtree.  2,  J.  Chester,  vhe,  W.  Roe.  Spanish.— Cocfc  —1  and  Cup,  J.  Boulton. 
2,J. Thresh,  v/ic.  H.  Beldon,  J.  Powell.  Hen.-l  and  2,  J.  Boultou.  Cochins. 
—Cin7tnmon  or  Buff.— Code— I,  H.  Tomlin^on.  2.  J.  Walker.  Hen  —1  and  Cup, 
W.  H.  Crabtree.  2,  H.  Tomlmson.  u/ic,  J.  Walker.  Any  other  variety.— Cock. 
— 1,  A.  Bamtord.  2.  J.  Walker  Hell  — 1.  W.  Whitworth.jun.  2.  U.  Tomlinson. 
Bbahmas.— Cocfc.— 1,  W.  Scbofiela.  2.  T.  F.  AHsdell.  it/ic,  H.  Lingwood.  Hen, 
— 1  and  2,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  Game.— fi/acte  Red.— Cock  -I,  R.  Hemingway.  3, 
Sales  &  Bentlcy.  Hen.-l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  ^ales  &  Bentley.  Brown  Red,— 
Cock.—l,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  2.  H.  E.  Martin.  Hen.— I  and  Cup,  W.  (i.  Watera. 
2,  Sales  &  Bentley.  Duckwing  or  otiier  Grey  or  Blue.— Cock  —1,  G.  C.  &  W.J. 
Mason.  2.  H.  E.  Martin.  Hen.— I,  Sales  &  Bentley.  2.  H.  E.  Martin.  If/iife, 
Pile, or  any  otlier  variety-Cock.— \.H.  C.  SlVf. J.  il^^oa.  2,  R.  Walker.  Hen. 
— 1,  H.  C.  &  W.  J.  Mason.  2.  Sales  &  Bentley.  li^Msunaa%.— Golden-spangled, 
— 1,  Holmes  &  Destner.  2,  H.  Beldon.  Golden-pencilled.-l  and  2.  H.  BeldoD. 
Silver-spannled—1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Holmes  &  Destner.  Stlver-penciUed,- 
1  and  2,  n;  Beldon.  Black.— I  and  2.  a.  Beldon.  Feen'oh.— Cocfc  — 1,  W.  H. 
Crabtree.  2.  W.  Cutlack,  jun.  Hen.—\,  W.  H.  Crabtree.  2,  W.  Cutlaek,  jun. 
Malay  —2.  R.  Raywood.  Any  othek  Distinot  Variety.— Cocfc.— I.  H.  Beldon. 
2,  A.  &  W.  H.  Silvester,  tilic.  W.  Harvey.  Hcil—1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  A.  &  »V.  H. 
Silvpster.  Game  Bantams.— B/ncfc  Red.— Cock.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  F.  Entwisle. 
2.  Mrs.  Dale  Hen.— 1,  J.  Clitton.  2,  K.  Newbitt.  vhc,  C.  E.  Wallace.  Any 
other  variefy.-Cock.-),  J.  Kraymires.  2,  J.  Harrison,  vlic,  Mrs.  Dale,  K. 
Newbitt.  Hen.— I,  R.  Newbitt.  2,  Bellingham  &  Co.  Bantams.— /l?iy  variety 
not  Game.— 1,C.  &  J.  llliugvforth.  2,  W.  Robinson,  vlic,  .J.  H.  Law.  Docks. 
— Aylesbury  or  Rouen.-l,  J.  Walker.  2,  E.  Snell.  Any  other  variety.— \,  J, 
Walker.  2,  U.  Yardley.  vhc,  J.  Walker,  A.  &  W.  H.  silves'er.  Geese.— 1, 
W.  H.  Garlorth.  2,  J.  Walker.  GiBS.-l  and  2,  W.  H.  Gartorth.  Sellino 
Class.- CocA.-  1,  J.  Powell.  2,  R.  Newbitt.   Hen.— I,  J.  Boulton.  2.  R.  Newbitt. 

PIGEONS.— CsEHiERs.— Cocfc  —1  and  2,  R.  Fulton  Hen.— I  and  2.  R  Fulton 
Podtehs.— Cocfc.— I.J.Uairsine.  2,  R.  Fulton,  u/ic.  J.  K.  Crotta.  Hen,-l,W. 
Harvey.  2,  R  Fulton.  Tcmblers.— •Idort/rtCfd.-l.  H.  Yardley.  2  and  i;Jk!. 
R.  Fulton.  Long-faced.-l,  R.  Woods.  2,  A.  S  W.  H.  Silvester,  vlic.  A, 
McKenzie.  Jacobins.— 1  and  d/ic,  R.  Fulton.  2,  T.  Holt.  Nuns.— 1,  H.  Beldon. 
2.  J.  E.  Crotls.  Trumpeters.— I,  S.  Barnard.  2.  R.  Fulton.  t)/ic,  R.  Fulton. 
W.  Harvey.  TnRBlTS.- 1  and  vhc,  R.  Woods.  2.  J.  E.  Crofts.  Fantails.— , 
1.  J.  F.  Loversidge.  2,  J.  Walker  Babbs.— 1,  R.  FuUod.  2.  J.  Walker,  vhc, 3. 
Thresh.  Draqouns.- 1  and  2,  R.  Woods.  Antwerps.- I  and  2.  W.  F.  Entwisle. 
i>)w.  J.  Crosland.  Any  other  Variety.-!,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J.  Thresh.  II  Yardley. 
vhc,  G.  Richardson.  Selling  Class.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  E.  Crofts.  Point 
prize,  R.  Fulton.  ,^ 

RABBITS.— Lop-eared.— Bucfc.—l.  Found  4  Chappel.  2,  J.  Graham,  vhc, 
Schofield  &  Barret.  Doe.— 1,  Schotield  &  Barrett.  2.  Found  &  Chappel.  vlic, 
J.  S.  Roiljnson  anoora.- 1.  J.  Jonea.  2,  .lames  i  Hallam.  ulic,  A.  Hudson. 
Himalayan  — 2,  T.  &E.  J.  Fell.  I'hc,  D.  Oldfleld.  SilverGbey.-1.  2,  and  vIlc, 
A.  Hudson.  DOTCH  — 1,  W.  Lumb.  2,  W.  &  S.  Handley.  iidc.  K.  Newbitt.  Any 
other  Variety.— 1,  A.  Hudson.  2.  J.  Barker,  vhc,  J.  E  Pilgrim,  selling 
Classes.— Lops  only,—\.  A,  Hudson.  2.  Kound  &  Chappell.  vhc.  E.  S.  Pepper, 
Scholleld  &  Barrett  Any  varietu  except  Lop-ears.— I  and  2,  A.  Hudson.  3,  A. 
Hudson,  J.  M.  Mander.    vhc,  A.  Hudson,  W.  Lumb.    Point  prize,  A.  Hudson. 

Judges.— Po»/ifry  .■  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham.  Pigeons  : 
Mr.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Babbits :  Mr.  W.  Allison,  Sheffield. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

Large  Br.vhma  Egg. — I  have  this  morning  had  an  unusually 
large  Dark  Brahma  egg  brought  in,  and  as  it  weighs  3}  ozs.  I 
thought  some  of  your  readers  might  feel  interested  in  the  fact. 
The  hen  was  hatched  April  1875.— H.  J.  B.,  Southampton, 

In  early  spring  we  heard  that  there  would  probably  be  a  Bee 
Show  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Bir- 
mingham this  year.  Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing  more : 
indeed  the  discouragements  of  the  season  are  so  great  that  bee- 
masters  would  shrink  from  the  task  of  asking  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  introduce  a  bee  and  honey  exhibition  in  the 
year  1876.— A.  P. 

British  Bee-keepers' Association. — Mr.  P.  L.Cleever having 
resigned  the  honorary  secretaryship  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Fox 
Kenworthy  of  The  Park,  Ealing,  has  been  elected  ia  his  stead. 
The  annual  Bee  and  Honey  Show  will  be  held  this  year  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  schedule  of  prizes  will 
shortly  be  forwarded  to  all  bee-keepers. 

YORK  BIRD   SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Yorkshire  gala, 
which  included  a  grand  flower  show  and  other  attractions.  I 
was  bent,  however,  upon  seeing  the  bir-ls,  and  I  did  not  regret 
my  time  devoted  amongst  them.  I  cannot  say  that  all  were 
faultlessly  clothed,  for  here  and  there  were  some  with  an  odd 
shattered  feather  or  so  in  either  wings  or  tails.  In  one  instance 
a  fine  Cinnamon  with  but  a  partly-grown  tail,  and  another  tail- 
less, the  results  of  accidents  no  doubt;  but  (excepting  a  slight 
looseness  in  body  feathers,  which  will  occur  to  birds  if  kept  in 
an  artificial  temperature,  however  slight  the  degrees  may  be) 
to  take  the  lot  as  they  appeared  upon  the  stands,  they  were  in 
tolerable  fair  condition  generally,  and  this  ia  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  considering  the  time  of  year. 

York  Summer  Bird  Show  is  invariably  a  good  one,  in  fact 
the  best  of  bird  exhibitions  held  at  about  midsummer.  I  have 
visited  the  same  Show  now  for  eight  years  in  succession ;  the 
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temptation  to  Bco  it  cannot  be  reeisted.  I  always  go  prepared 
to  see  a  good  display,  and  Mr.  J.  Wileon,  the  painBtaking  Hon. 
Secretary,  linows  well  how  to  cater,  and  so  fix  the  right  men  at 
their  right  posts  (sd  far  aa  a  deputy  secretary  and  a  practical 
adjuncc  are  concerned)  to  attend  to  the  respective  duties  and 
groum  the  birds  properly  whilst  beneath  the  spacious  tent.  No 
exhibitor  need  fear  sending  his  best  specimens  to  York  Show 
whether  they  be  old  or  young  birds.  By-the-by,  speaking  of 
young  birds,  those  at  the  Show  were  indeed  a  promising  lot, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  qualified  to  take  foremost  positions  in 
their  respective  classes  at  future  AU-Bnglaud  exhibitions.  I 
will  not  extol  any  exhibitor's  birds  in  particular;  it  would  be 
fulsome  on  my  part  so  to  do.  The  Canaries  generally  through- 
out the  clasEcs  were  good  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  ;  the 
Mules  were  really  first-class,  and  the  Goldfinches  and  Linnets 
in  several  instances  came  to  the  post  in  fair  trim.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  birds  comprised  some  three  hundred  and  odd, 
concerning  which  a  page  of  the  Journal  could  be  well  occupied 
in  describing  the  respective  merits  of  the  winning  birds,  and 
remarking  upon  those  which  did  not  win.  In  class  2  the  finest- 
looking  bird  was  disqualified  through  having  a  mirked  feather, 
otherwise  it  would  have  made  a  mark.  The  owner,  it  appeared, 
had  had  the  bird  in  his  possession  several  months,  and  was 
unaware  of  the  blemish  (which  prohibited  it  being  shown  as  a 
"  clear  "  bird)  until  soliciting  an  interview  with  me  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  disqualification. — G.  J.  Babnesby, 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

CAGE  BIRDS.— Belohn  —Ckar  or  Ticked  Yelloic  or  Bttff.—l  and  2,  W. 
Forth  S,  Mi88  Becli.  NoawicH— Clear  Yellow— 1,  C.Baitoa.  2,  O.  Simpson. 
8,  W.  Grantbom.  Clear  Buff.—i,  W.  J.  Dickinson.  2.  W.  Grantham.  3,  Har- 
land  S  Son.  Eeen-marked  Yellow  or  Biiff.—\.  C.  Burton.  2,  —  Calvert.  3, 
Brown  &  Gayton.  Ticked  or  Viui'eii  marked  Yellow  or  CiiJJ— 1,  T.  Unmpbrcy, 
jun  2  and  3.  W.  Grantham.  Cresled  Yellow  or  Buff,  with  Green,  flreij,  or 
Grizzled  Crest.-},  ^.  Younff.  2  and  8,  Harland  &  -^on.  Even-marked  Yellow  or 
Buf-crested.-l,  J.Young.  2.  K.  J.  Smith.  3.  G.  Tantteld.  YoKKsniRB.— Ctear 
re»OM'.-l.  Holdaworth  &  Crawford.  2.  —  Overend.  3.  J.  Rowland.  Clear 
£iijr— I.e.  Worth.  2,  W.  Forth.  S,W.  Addison.  Even  marked  Yellow  or  Buff. 
—1  and  2.  J.  Ovorcnd.  3,  Miss  H.  Belk.  Cltarcrested  Yellow  or  Buff,  any 
breed.— 1  and  2,  Garbutt  4  Waro  3,  R.  Atkinson.  CiNN»3inN.-Jon>ju«.— 1, 
Brown  &  Gayton.  2,  .T.  Adams.  3,  W.  Bn'mer.  Duff.— I  and  2,  J.  Adams.  3, 
T.  Hurapbrev,  sen.  Ticked  or  Marked.  Jonque  or  Buff.—\.  J.  Adams.  2,  Miss 
H.Belk.  S.J.StBVOns.  LizlRD.— (VoWcn-sllfiJlilifii.— 1,  T.  M.  Reid.  2,  Clemin- 
aon  &  Kllerton.  3,  J.  Stevens.  Silver-spangled  —1.  T.  M.  Reid.  2,  Cleminson 
and  Ellflrton.  S.S.Bnntinj.  Extra  Prize,  J.  Stevens.  Ooldor  Silver  spangled, 
with  Broken  Cap  or  Pied  }Vings  or  Tail.—l  and  3,  —  Bunting.  2,  Cleminson 
and  Ellerton.  Goldfinch  Mvl.e. -Yellow  or  Biijf.— 1  and  2,  —  Bunting,  s,  J. 
Stevens.  Dark.— I  and  2.  Brown  &  Gayton.  3,  S.  Bunting,  any  othek 
Variety  of  Molf.— 1  and  2,  J.  Stevens.  S,  R.  Simpson.  Young  NonwiofT.— 
Yellow.-l,  Brown  &  Gavton.  2.  .T.  Youni?.  3,  —  Devanpy.  Buff.—l,  J.  Oxley. 
2,  Misj  Burton.  3,  W.  Horwell.  Eeen-marked  Yelh.m  or  Buff.—l,  W.  Grantbain. 
a.  Br.iwn  &  Gayton.  8,  W.  Porritt.  NoRwioH.-Citrfc  Crested  Yellow  or  Buff: 
—1,  J.  Cleminson.  2.  W.  Honvell.  3,  C.  Greenwood.  Nest  of  Yo"NG  Non- 
wicii.— J'elion'.— 1.  J.  Young.  2.  T.  Humphrey,  sen.  3.  C.  Burton.  Buff.—l,- 
Burton.  2,  J.  Burton.  8,  B.  J.  Smith.  Crfs(i((.-1,  G.  Frank?.  2,  J.  E.  Borr. 
8,  R.  J.  Smith.  Nebt  of  Young  Lizards.— 1,  Cleminson  &  Elterton.  2.  W. 
Evans-  3,  C.  Greenwood.  Cage  of  Six  Young  Canaries  in  Variety.— 1,  R. 
J.  smith.  2,  GoodaU  &  Howard.  3,  —  Burton.  Selling  Class.— 1,  W.  Forth. 
2,  T.  Irons.  S.Garbut  &  Ware.  Collection  of  British  and  Foreign  Birds. 
OF  LOTH  not  less  THAN  TwELVfiT.- 1.  W.  Dodswofth.  2.  —  Calvert.  Parrot. 
— Grfj/.— 1,— Reed.  2,  —  Squure.  Any  other  variety.— I,  S.  Buutini^  2.  Miss 
Inglis.  8,  J.Muckell.  Goldfinch.— 3/oiti((;d—l,  W.  Forth.  2,  J.  Cleminson. 
S.  A.  Ross.  Bullfinch.— 1  ar.d  2.  0.  Rowland.  8,  J.  Davaney.  Linnet.— 
Moulted.— I,  —  Bunting.  2,  It.  Pearson.  3,  —  Cariss.  Any  othee  Variety  of 
British  BlED.—l.  J.  Rowland.    2,  J.  Cleminson.    8,  G.  Simpson. 

Jddge. — Mr.  G.  J.  Barnesby,  Derby. 


LOST  SWABMS. 


It  has  often  been  asked,  What  should  be  done  with  hives  out 
of  which  the  bees  have  died  and  which  are  still  full  of  good  comb  ? 
Excellent  advice  has  been  given  to  this  effect,  that  such  hives 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  put  aside  in  a  dry  place,  and 
utilised  in  due  time  by  putting  the  earliest  swarms  into  them. 
I  have  found,  however,  that  unless  such  hives  be  all  bat  her- 
metically sealed  up  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  free 
from  the  wax  moth,  except  in  the  one  iustanoo  where  they  are 
put  and  kept  as  virtual  supers  over  vigorous  stock  hives. 

But  there  is  a  better  plan  than  even  this,  which  is  simply  to 
let  the  hives  be  on  their  usual  stands  witli  entrances  open  to 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Such  hives  are  sure  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  advanced  guards  of  some  strong  hive  in  your  own  apiary 
or  in  some  apiary  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  will  clean 
out  the  combs  and  keep  off  the  wax  moth  and  other  insects. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  swarm  from  such  hive  will  take  pos- 
session ;  should  it  do  so,  and  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  swarm  came,  if  your  neighbour  traces  his  bees 
it  would  be  right  at  once  to  give  them  up,  or  if  you  know  they 
are  his  bees.  But  should  a  stray  swarm  come  and  take  posses- 
sion of  your  empty  hive,  whence  you  know  not,  no  law  forbids 
your  welcoming  the  new  arrivals  and  assuming  proprietorship 
of  them.  There  are  always  a  number  of  lost  swarms  every  year 
which  escape  the  notice  of  their  owners.  These  usually  move 
off,  if  not  hived  in  time,  to  some  hollow  trunk  or  house  roof  in 
the  vicinity.  Why  should  they  not  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  neighbouring  bee-keeper  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  lose 
his  bees  during  the  previous  winter?  Besides,  "what  is  sauce 
for  the  gooae  is  sauce  for  the  gander."  Tou  may  welcome  a 
stray  swarm  to-day  and  to-morrow  lose  one  of  your  own,  which 
chose  to  issue  when  you  were  away  from  home  or  particularly 


engaged.  Such  happens  to  myself  every  year,  and  we  have 
actually  bought  stocks  of  italianised  bees  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  must  have  escaped  from  my  own  apiary. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  empty  hives  are  a  trap  to  catch 
your  neighbour's  bees,  and  on  that  acount  the  practice  is 
said  to  be  dishonest.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  your 
neighbour  will  never  thus  lose  his  bees  it  he  is  a  diligent  bee- 
master.  If  he  is  careless  and  negligent  why  should  not  his 
swarms  fill  your  hives  in  preference  to  going  off  to  some  hollow 
tree  or  church  tower,  where  they  will  benefit  nobody  ?  for  they 
will  certainly  do  one  or  the  other  if  not  hived  by  their  owners 
as  soon  as  possible  when  they  have  settled  after  swarming.  To 
settle  first  is  their  (I  believe)  invariable  practice.  If  they  are 
not  hived  then,  but  allowed  to  make  off,  let  their  owner  follow 
them  and  claim  his  property  if  he  can  trace  them  to  your  hive  ; 
otherwise  let  him  mourn  his  inadvertence  and  learn  to  be  sharper 
on  the  look-out  another  time.  Not  only  so,  your  empty  hives  will 
be  occupied  by  your  own  bees  as  likely  as  by  anyone  else's,  and 
become  the  natural  homes  of  your  own  stray  swarms. — B.  &  W. 


LIGUEIAN3   VERSUS  BLACK  BEES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Ligurian  and  commoa 
black  bees,  more  especially  having  been  doubtful  hitherto  which 
were  the  best  as  honey-producers,  but  I  thinlc  the  following  facts 
deserve  to  be  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Ligurians.  First  let  me 
assure  Mr.  Shearer  that  this  evidence  comes  from  a  part^  who 
has  no  "  Ligurians  to  sell,"  and  therefore  is  in  no  way  "  inter- 
ested "  in  the  matter. 

On  March  10th  I  opened  and  examined  two  hives  standing 
alongside  of  each  other ;  one  (No.  1)  black  bees,  the  other  (No.  2) 
Ligurians.  The  black  bees  (No.  1)  were  strong,  and  had  brood 
in  two  combs ;  No.  2  were  weak,  and  had  no  brood.  Both  had  a 
little  honey  sealed  up  ;  both  were  fed  with  syrup  in  bottles 
placed  on  top  of  the  hives.  March  24th  both  were  again  opened. 
No.  1  was  doing  splendidly,  brood  in  five  combs,  and  they 
seemed  merry  and  thriving;  No.  2  still  weak,  but  with  brood  in 
two  combs. 

April  18th  they  were  again  examined.  No.  1  had  brood  in 
seven  combs,  and  to  all  appearance  could  not  do  better ;  No.  2 
brood  in  three  combs  only,  and  somehow  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  They  were  not  examined  again 
till  May  28th,  when  No.  1  was  found  with  brood  in  all  the  combs 
and  preparing  to  swarm ;  they  were  given  a  super,  which  they 
took  to  next  day.  No.  2  was  then  opened.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  the  hive  literally  crammed  with  bees,  brood  in 
every  comb,  and  far  stronger  than  No.  1.  They  were  given  a 
super,  and  took  to  it  at  once,  and  are  filling  it  much  faster  than 
No.  1.  Artificial  pollen  in  the  shape  of  pea-meal  was  supplied  in 
a  skep  full  of  shavings  from  the  first  and  taken  in  freely  by  the 
bees,  and  experience  has  quite  convinced  me  that  in  such  springs 
as  we  have  had  of  late  years  the  artificial  pollen  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  we  all  owe  Mr.  Abbott  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  simple  mode  he  has  taught  us  by  which  it  may 
be  given  to  the  bees. 

Iq  conclusion  let  me  add  that  when  asked  by  artisans  whether 
I  advise  them  to  try  Ligurians  I  always  say  "no,"  while  to  the 
gentleman  I  always  say  "  yes." — Staines. 


SYSTEMS  OF  MANAGEMENT.— No.  3. 

The  system  I  am  now  about  to  notice  has  been  well  tested  by 
hundreds  of  bee-keepers  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and 
which  wherever  fairly  tested  has  inspired  confidence  and  com- 
manded respect.  So  far  as  I  know,  its  harvests  of  honey  have 
not  been  approached  by  any  other  system  of  management. 
Though  I  have  practised  this  system  for  fifty  years,  and  have 
tried  to  unfold  it  in  a  book  which  is  now  widely  circulated,  and 
in  smaller  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  I  wish  the  reader  to  know  that  I  am  not  the 
originator  of  the  system,  and  that  the  merits  of  this  mode  of 
managing  bees — if  it  has  merits — do  not  belong  to  me.  I 
knew  many  apiarians  who  carried  it  fully  out  for  thirty  years 
before  my  day.  "  If  I  gather  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  give  away 
they  are  not  mine,  only  the  string  that  holds  them  together." 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  this  system  of  management  is  a  warm, 
cozy,  roomy  house  for  bees  in  winter  and  summer;  and  it  has 
often  been  found — and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom — that  a 
good  winter  house  for  bees  is  a  good  summer  one  for  them. 
I  use  large,  cheap,  straw  hives  of  simple  construction,  and  with 
these  I  compiBi  and  include  swarming,  supering,  nadiring,  and 
eking,  and  various  modifications  of  these. 

It  is  natural  for  bees  to  swarm,  and  it  is  wise  and  profitable 
to  let  all  good  stocks  swarm  in  favourable  seasons ;  but  I  hold 
that  straw  hives  and  plain  wooden  boxes  afford  more  facilities 
for  thwarting  swarming  than  costly  complicated  hives  of  any 
kind.  If  swarmiag  be  natural  and  profitable,  why  make  so  many 
attempts  to  prevent  it  ?    Well,  sometimes  supers  of  honeycomb 
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are  wanted  in  early  summer,  and  efforta  are  made  to  indnoe  the 
bees  to  fill  them  instead  of  swarming.  In  late  seasons  it  may 
be  that  some  hives  are  not  full  enough  to  swarm  in  May  and 
June;  on  such  occasions  and  at  such  times  snpering  or  other 
mode  of  enlargement  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. Takiug  a  rango  of  years,  I  have  found  that  the  swarming 
system  of  management  is  better  than  the  non-swarming  one, 
for  in  seasons  favourable  for  honey-gathering  swarms  rise  to 
greater  weight  than  stocks  that  do  not  swarm  at  all.  Last  year 
Mr.  Fox  had  a  super  of  comb  weighing  80  lbs.  from  a  hive  that 
did  not  swarm  at  all.  The  hive  was  not  a  large  one,  and  some 
of  the  Judges  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  disqualified  the  super, 
thinking  the  hive  too  small  to  fill  it.  Suppose  the  hive  and 
super  together  weighed  125  lbs.  In  Aberdeenshire  last  year 
July  swarms  rose  to  greater  weight  than  125  lbs.  In  favonrable 
seasons  during  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  invariably  found 
swarms  taking  the  place  of  honour. 

By  the  swarming  system  we  can  have  all  our  hivee  full  of 
young  sweet  combs,  and  young  queens  amongst  them.  On  the 
non-swarming  principle  queens  die  of  old  age,  causing  a  great 
loss  to  the  hives  at  the  time  of  their  death.  At  no  season  and 
in  no  hive  can  a  queen  die  without  great  loss  being  sustained ; 
and  if  a  queen  die  when  there  are  no  eggs  in  the  hive  her  loss 
is  ruinous  to  the  community.  If  one  die  when  drones  are  not 
available  her  death  is  equally  ruinous.  Suppose  an  apiarian 
who  keeps  twelve  stocks  pays  no  attention  to  the  age  of  his 
queens,  he  will  lose  by  death  three  queens  annually.  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  lost  three  queens  last  autumn  when  the  hives 
had  no  drones.  This  spring  he  found  that  their  successors  were 
drone-breedera  and  useless.  One-fourth  of  his  stock  was  thus 
lost. 

Again,  the  swarming  system  gives  the  bee-master  a  choice  of 
stocks.  A  hive  filled  with  honey  to  repletion  is  not  eligible  for 
keeping  as  a  stock  hive ;  and  hives  managed  on  the  supering  or 
non-swarming  principle  are  generally  too  full  of  honey  for  stocks. 
Bat  when  the  bee-keeper  has  a  mother  hive  and  one  or  two 
Bwarms  from  it  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  choice  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  bees  of  the  rejected  hives  or  those  marked  for  honey,  if 
united  to  the  one  marked  for  stock,  make  it  a  hive  of  surpassing 
strength  and  worth.  If  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  keep 
these  things  in  mind,  and  endeavour  to  carry  them  into  practice, 
their  future  career  in  bee-keeping  will  be  highly  satisfactory 
and  successful.  The  autumnal  unions  of  swarms  are  like  key- 
stones in  arches,  which  give  strength  and  endurance  to  the  whole 
system.  We  all  like  to  have  early  swarms  and  large  harvests 
of  honey  and  honeycomb;  and  the  system  of  management  here 
indicated  will  bear  comparison  in  results  with  auy  other  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  The  next  letter  on  this  system  will  em- 
brace the  question  of  supering  and  nadiring,  this  referring  only 
to  the  question  of  swarming. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  aim  at 
having  early  swarms;  but  in'some  districts  swarming  shonld 
be  prevented  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  others  not  till  the  middle 
of  July.  Where  bees  are  removed  to  the  moors  and  can  gather 
honey  till  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week  of  September,  bees 
may  be  allowed  to  swarm  till  about  the  12th  of  July.  From 
large  hives  that  swarm  early  I  take  second  swarms,  and  find 
that  in  good  seasons  they  rise  in  weight  to  50  lbs.,  CO  lbs.,  or  70  lbs. 
each,  and  the  mother  hive,  though  it  sustains  a  loss  at  the  time, 
becomes  a  strong  hive  by  the  end  of  the  season.  If  second 
swarms  be  not  taken  from  early  swarmers,  they  become  too 
heavy  for  keeping  in  honey  years.  If  stocks  are  fairly  heavy  at 
the  time  of  swarming  I  turn  the  bees  out  of  them  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  after  the  first  swarms  leave  them,  putting  the 
bees  into  empty  hives,  and  take  the  honey  from  the  stock  hives. 
In  unfavourable  springs  I  let  all  stand  till  the  harvest.  Having 
little  time  to  visit  the  bees  at  the  swarming  season  I  manage 
them  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  posRible.  As  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  swarming  they  are  swarmed  artificially,  and  if 
the  old  stocks  contain  20s.  worth  of  honey  each  the  bees  are 
turned  out  of  them  into  large  empty  hives  and  the  honey  is 
taken. — A.  Pettigrew. 


CUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Atlesbttey  Ducks.— We  are  informed  tha*-.  the  article  on  Aylesbury  Ducks 
which  appeared  at  page  4r»D  of  our  preseot  volume,  and  which  was  a'-ktaow- 
ledf^ed  as  having  been  taken  from  the  American  Fancier'^  Journal,  originally 
appeared  in  Tft.-  Bazaar.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  American  brethren  of  the 
press  cannot  afford  to  acknowledge  when  they  are  indebted  to  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Single-frame  Observatory  Hive  for  Exhibition  (F.  C).  —  Intelli- 
gible directinns  to  make  this  hive  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  comb  of 
bees  at  a  local  show  can  scarcely  be  given  without  drawings,  but  it  mity  be 
snffloient  to  say  that  it  should  consist  of  a  stand  heavy  and  bro^d  enough  so  as 
to  be  firm,  with  two  wooden  upright  end  pieces,  with  glazed  tash  back  and  front 
screwed  on  to  them.  The  frame  filled  with  comb  and  bees  should  bo  dropped 
in  from  the  top.  suspended  by  the  ends  of  the  frame  as  it  was  in  its  original 
hive  When  in  position  there  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  space  all  round 
and  over  the  comb  and  frame,  the  size  of  which  will  of  course  form  the  guice 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  hive.  A  wooden  top  should  be  fitted,  having  a 
central  hole  for  ventilation  and  feeding.  The  comb  should  contain  a  (sufficient 
supply  of  honey,  or  syrup  must  be  constantly  aapplied.    Alter  the  bees  and 


queen  have  been  removed  from  the  parent  hive  it  will  be  necessary  in  return- 
ing them  to  take  piecautions  against  their  slaughter,  for  they  will  be  received 
as  strangers.  The  que»n  should  be  caged  at  lea't  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  workers  sprinkled  well  with  scentpd  syrup.  The  bees  will  probably  have 
raised  queen  cells  in  the  original  hive;  these  must  be  destroyed.  Instmc- 
tions  tor  thfse  operations  and  drawings  of  observatory  hives  will  be  found  in 
Hunter's  "  Manual  of  Bee-keeping."    ^^ 

Bees  not  Swaemino  (W.  Dodsleyl— Your  bees  are  not  ready  for  swarm- 
ing, and  they  will  not  swarm  naturally  for  about  three  weeks  after  their  hives 
are  filled  with  combs.  If  you  attempt  to  twarm  them  artificially  before  they 
are  read.v  they  will  be  much  injured  probably  ruined,  for  they  could  not  .lield 
swarms  large  enough  to  succeed  in  this  unfavourable  season,  and  the  old  hives 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  loss  of  even  small  swarms  at  the  present 
time.  Let  Iheni  remain  as  they  are  till  the  end  of  June,  or  till  the  hives  bs 
filled  with  combs;  and  if  then  too  late  lor  swarming  yon  could  soper  or 
nadir  your  hivea  with  a  view  to  get  some  honey  instead  of  an  increase  of 
stocks.  The  combs  in  your  straw  hive  are  now  old  enough.  We  should  like 
to  advise  you  to  let  the  bees  in  it  multiply  a*  fast  as  possible  till  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  could  be  all  driven  into  an  empty  hive  and  fed  for  the 
winter.  If  they  then  have  15 lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  fortnight  they  will  build  fresh 
combs  and  store  up  food  enough  for  the  winter.  The  honey  in  the  old  hiva 
will,  if  July  be  favourable  for  outdoor  work,  be  worth  three  times  the  cost  oj 
the  sugar. 
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Fri.  16 

29.789 

54  1    1    6  1.6 

w. 

58.  i( 

64.4 

47.6 

1139 

48.1      0.013 

Sat   17 

19  9  8 

68  9      62.4 

s. 

66,7 

69.8 

47,1 

98,0 

41  1 



Sun.  18 

Sli  033 

619       54  2 

S.W. 

66.1 

70.8 

52.2 

la2  9 

46.3 

— 

Mo.  19 

30.157 

58  0      54.9 

s. 

68.1 

77.0 

48  3 

103.2 

42  5 



Tu.   20 

311.171 

73  6      64.4 

E. 

69.3 

82.8 

63,1 

125,1 

47.7 

— 

Means 

29  983 

60  9      65.1 

67,8 

70,1 

49,2 

113.3 

45  9     0  455 

BE  MARKS. 
14tli. — A  bright  pleasant  day,  with  nii^e  breeze  to  temper  tho  heat. 
IGtti. — FiDe  till  noon,  then  clondy;  raiuy  evening  and  tight. 
I6th. — Kain  in  the  night  and  early  morning;  fioe  attemuon  and  eveniog,  bat 

veiy  culd  for  tbe  timeol  year. 
17tb.— Dull  and  raui  like  uU  day,  though  Bcarce  any  Jell;  very  windy  at  night. 
18th. — A  beaulifiil  day  throuqhoat. 

19th. — A  Bplendid  eummer  day  and  brilliaot  starlight  night. 
20th. — Another  \ory  fiae  day;  temperature  in  Bbadc  reacbiog  nearly  to  83', 

but  a  briek  breeze  prevented  it  from  being  at  all  oppreseive. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  only  differn  from  that  of  last  week  by 
about  1",  Friday  and  Saturday  having  been  very  cold.    The  last  three  days 
have  been  very  fine. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVE  NT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  21. 
The  last  few  warm  days  have  bronght  a  good  quantity  of  outdoor  fruit 
into  the  market,  and  consequently  Strawberries  have  experienced  a  great  fall 
in  price.    Foreign  importatio  ns  consist  of  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Melons,  and 
Apricots,  all  of  which  are  arriving  in  large  quantities.    Trade  good. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day  ]  Day 

o(     1    oj 

Month  Week. 

JUNE  29-JaLY  5,  1878. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Loudon. 

Son 
Bises. 

Smi 

Sets. 

Moon       Moon 
Hises.       Sots. 

Moon's 
Age, 

Clock 
before 
Sun. 

Say 

o( 
Year. 

ISO 
181 
183 
1M3 
184 
185 
186 

89 
80 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Th 
F 

a 

Sea 
M 
To 
W 

Riohmond,  Wiebeaob,  and  T.rbay  Shows. 
CryBtil  Pal'ico  and  Oxford  lioie  8hows. 
Marsdeu  iiud  llrotikhaia  Slioirs. 

3    SUNDVV  AFTER   TniNITY. 

Westminster  Aiuarium  Show.    Royal  Hortioaltural 
[  Society — Fruit  and  Floral  Committees. 

Day. 

73.2 
78.1 
74.8 
73.4 
74  0 
76.1 
77.1 

NiBht. 
48  5 
48.8 
60  8 
51.2 
5".  2 
60  2 
60.2 

Mean. 
60.8 
60.7 
618 
C2  3 
62.1 
63.2 
63.7 

h.    ra. 

8    48 
8     4!) 
8    49 
8    50 
3    51 
3    51 
3    62 

h.    m. 

8    18 
8    18 
8    18 
8    18 
8    17 
8    17 
8    16 

b.    m 

1  26 

2  43 

3  69 
5    14 
G    2>! 

7  30 

8  21 

h.    m. 
11    49 
moru. 
0      2 
0     19 

0  41 

1  11 
1     61 

Days. 

8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 

m.     8. 
8    37 
8     48 
8    59 
4     16 
4    20 
4    80 
4    40 

From  obserrationa  taken  near  London  daring  lorty-three  years 

the  average  day  temperatore  ot  the  weok  is  74.5^;  and  Its  night  temperature 

STRAWBERRY   FORCING. 

^S^^  REPARATIONS  must  be  made  for  the  next 
year's  supply  as  soon  as  the  last  dishes  of 
Strawberries  ai'e  gathered  from  the  late-forced 
or  protected  plants.  A  gardener's  life  is  a  re- 
gular round  of  proparatioue,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
wlio  succeeds  the  best  is  he  who  looks  ahead 
the  farthest  and  commences  his  preparations 
for  a  given  crop  a  few  days  or  week  before 
the  orthodox  time  usually  calendered  for 
"  making  a  start."  A  good  start  is  the  first 
element  in  winning  the  race.  "  Start  early  and  keep 
plodding  on  regularly.  Be  master  of  the  time  and  not  its 
slave,"  was  once  the  advice  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
best  of  gardeners.  I  have  proved  its  value.  When  I 
have  failed — as  most  have  failed — in  producing  a  given 
crop  in  the  best  manner,  it  has  usually  been  tbe  result  of 
a  "  bad  start  " — ttartiog  late  aud  trusting  to  extra  subse- 
quent endeavours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  True  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  "  too  fast,"  but  that  hardly  applies 
to  the  work  of  Strawberry-forcing.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  as  fast  as  possible,  but  have  never  had  good  crops 
of  Strawberries  too  soon,  and,  in  fact,  could  never  produce 
them  soon  enough,  except  by  starting  early  and  then 
giving  extra— that  is,  tbe  best — attention  in  my  power  in 
perfecting  aud  maturing  the  plants.  When  one  does 
this  and  finds  it  necessary  for  success  there  is  no  room 
fur  deferring  at  the  outset  and  trusting  to  extra  care  to 
bring  up  arrears. 

In  Strawberry-forcing  there  is,  as  a  celebrated  parlia- 
mentary orator  has  so  often  put  it,  "  three  things  I  wish  to 
caU  attention  to."  These  "three  things"  in  the  Straw- 
berry decalogue  resolve  themselves  into  three  earlies 
which  must  be  provided  to  find  a  fourth — early  runners, 
early  potting,  and  early  maturing.  By  producing  these, 
and  by  no  other  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  can 
the  fourtli  be  found — namely,  early  fruit.  Suppose  now, 
by  way  of  fixing  the  matter  on  the  memory,  that  I  step 
at  once  from  the  three  earlies  which  are  essential  to  three 
lates  which  are  desirable.  The  runners,  then,  should  be 
in  their  fruiting  pots  late  in  June,  be  matured  late  in 
October,  and  produce,  if  required,  ripe  fruit  late  in 
January. 

Early  potting  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  have 
ftuit  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  platts  must  not 
only  be  in  their  fruiting  pots  by  the  time  named,  but 
they  must  be  stout  and  sturdy  plants.  This  season  the 
runners  are  later  than  usual,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
have  vigorous  young  plants  who  will  be  able  to  have 
runners  establiohed  in  good  time.  Old  plants  do  not 
throw  out  runners  so  soon  as  do  young  plants,  neither 
are  they  so  vigorous  and  fine.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  p  anting  a  bed  of  trtr.iwberries  annually  in  July  is 
■urged  as  a  useful  practice — useful  t,s  affordiog  early  and 
fine  runners  for  furciug,  and  aUo  fine  trusses  of  fruit. 
Runners,  too,  which  are  taken  from  young  plants,  are 
not  drawn  in  their  early  stages  by  a  mass  of  surrounding 
foliage — a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  for  it  weakened 
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and  drawn  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  becoming 
plants  they  cannot  form  robu.st  and  fruitful  crowns  in  tlie 
short  season  during  which  they  must  be  perfected  aud 
matured.  Runners,  then,  must  be  rooted  early  under 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  so  that  they  are  dwarf 
sturdy  plants  with  their  leaves  spread  horizontally  in- 
stead of  long  lanky  plants  with  uprigbt  leaves  and  semi- 
blanched  petioles. 

There  are  various  ways  of  rooting  the  runners  with 
the  object  of  gaining  time  and  saving  labour.  Some  rout 
their  runners  in  their  fruiting  pots  on  the  principle  of 
preventing  a  cheek  by  subsequently  potting  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  best  plan,  and  for  two  reasons 
— first,  the  soil  must  be  made  so  firm  that  the  roots  aro 
not  emitted  freely  and  quickly  ;  and  fecond,  because  when 
the  pots  are  necessarily  spread  over  a  large  space  of 
ground  watering  cannot  be  carefully  done,  and  while  the 
soil  in  Borne  pots  will  be  too  dry,  that  in  others  may 
become  four  by  extreme  wet.  Much  experience  has  told 
me  that  any  one  of  the  three  following  modes  is  better 
than  that  above  mentioned.  Layer  the  runners  in  small 
pots  of  moderately  firm  but  rich  liglit  soil.  The  best 
compost  which  I  have  found  for  quick  rooting  has  been 
compo.sed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  sweet  decayed  manure, 
and  crushed  charcoal.  The  pots  must  only  be  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rims,  othsrwise  sufficient  water 
cannot  be  afforded  the  plants  in  hot  weather.  That  is 
a  trifling  matter  to  mention,  but  it  is  by  attending  to 
"small  details"  that  success  is  attained,  and  that,  as  an 
eminent  man  once  said,  is  "  no  trifle."  The  next  modo 
is  to  spread  .3  inches  cf  similar  soil  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  peg  the  runners  into  it,  transferring  them 
when  rooted  into  the  fruiting  pots.  That  is  a  good  plan 
if  care  is  taken  to  peg  the  runners  thinly.  A  third  mode 
also  good — very  good — is  to  peg  each  runner  to  a  separate 
bit  of  freshly-dug  turf  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  pre- 
viously watering  the  turves  with  tolerably  strong  manure 
water.  Roots  are  freely  emitted  into  these  enriched  sta- 
tions, which  can  bo  placed  in  the  fruiting  pots  with  little 
or  no  mutilation  or  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
After  trying  all  the  three  modes  I  prefer  the  first  and  the 
last.  The  turves  should  be  partially  sunk  in  the  soil  to 
reduce  watering — indeed  their  advantage  is  in  saving 
watering  and  rendering  one  independent  of  a  careless 
waterer. 

The  final  potting  is  an  important  operation.  The  plants 
must  be  in  a  good  state,  tbe  soil  must  be  of  a  sound 
"wearing"  character,  aud  the  work  of  potting  must  be 
well  done.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  fairly  filled  or 
the  turves  permeated  with  roots  tbe  plants  must  be  placed 
in  the  fruiting  pots.  There  must  be  no  approach  to  being 
potbound  or  a  dense  matting  of  the  roots  before  the  final 
potting,  or  a  check  will  be  given  which  cannot  be  afforded  ; 
a  steady  uninterrupted  growth  is  indispensable  to  an  early 
perfecting  of  the  plants. 

The  best  soil  that  i  have  found  for  growing  the  plants  iu 
is  furf  which  has  been  pared  from  good  heavy  land,  and  laid 
up  in  the  autumn,  spreading  between  every  third  layer  ff 
turf  a  layer  of  rich  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  This  is 
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chopped  down  and  a  peck  of  bone  dnst  is  mixed  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  Boil.  But  the  best  of  Boil  cannot  compensate  for 
defective  potting,  incorrect  watering,  and  negligence  generally. 
The  pots  must  be  clean  and  the  drainage  perfect— that  is,  the 
crocks  must  be  placed  so  that  the  water  can  pass  out  of  the 
pots  and  yet  so  that  worms  cannot  pass  in.  I  find  that  so 
long  as  the  soil  is  prevented  mixing  with  the  drainage  that 
the  first  crock  cannot  lay  too  closely  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  over  this  there  should  be  carefully  arranged  other 
crocks,  which  must  be  protected  from  the  soil  by  moss  or  clean 
flakes  of  manure.  Simple  as  the  practice  may  appear,  there  is 
art  even  in  crocking  a  pot,  and  that  work  should  always  be 
done  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  it  not  only  being  hterally  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  but  a  prime  element  of  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  potted  plants.  Crocking  cannot  be  taught 
on  paper;  it  can  only  be  mentioned  as  important,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  cultivator  wUl  do  the  rest. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  dry  at 
the  time  of  potting;  the  soil  must  not,  of  course,  be  soddened 
with  wet,  but  to  pot  a  plant  when  the  ball  is  dry  betrays  either 
great  ignorance  or  discreditable  carelessness.  The  plant  must 
not  be  placed  too  high  in  the  pot.  Filling  the  pots  too  full  of 
soil  has  always  been,  and  so  it  continues  to  be,  one  of  the 
commonest  errors  made  in  gardening.  To  see  the  soil  piled 
round  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  almost  or  quite  level  with  the 
top  of  the  pot  is  only  pardonable  when  done  by  the  good  old 
dame  living  in  the  thatched  cottage.  The  soil  in  Strawberry 
pots  should  never  be  nearer  than  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and 
should  be  perfectly  level,  very  firm,  and  the  crown  of  the  plant 
quite  clear  from  the  soil.  Neither  must  the  soil  be  firm  and 
smooth  on  the  surface  and  light  beneath,  but  it  must  be  firm 
from  the  bottom.  There  must  be  no  hurrying  and  slovenli- 
ness in  potting  Strawberries,  but  the  work  must  be  thorough 
and  workmanlike.  The  soil  must  also  be  in  good  potting  con- 
dition. If  used  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  it  la  tantamount  to 
depriving  it  of  its  greatest  virtues.  These  are  apparently  small 
matters  to  dwell  on,  but  they  are  really  great  in  their  import, 
and  to  ignore  them  is  to  invite  failure  ;  they  therefore  cannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced  and  urged  as  worthy  of  attention, 
especially  by  the  young  and  inexperienced  who,  if  they  are 
worthy  of  the  craft,  are  seeking  to  honour  it  by  the  excellence 
of  their  work. 

After  potting  the  plants  will  require  watering,  but  not  for  a 
day  or  two  if  the  soil  has  been  right  and  rightly  used,  and  the 
entire  work  has  been  well  done.  Watering,  however,  must  be 
left  to  individual  judgment,  with  the  remark  that,  to  use  a 
plain  term,  there  is  "no  sense"  in  watering  a  plant  immediately 
on  its  being  potted.  A  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  after- 
management  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it 
now,  and  space  at  present  will  be  more  seasonably  occupied 
by  enumerating  the  sorts  that  I  have  found  best  for  pot  cul- 
ture. For  the  earliest  forcing  my  choice  falls  on  Black  Prince 
and  La  Grosse  Sucrfie;  for  early  forcing  a  large  batch  of 
Vicomtesee  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Garibaldi  (are  these  dis- 
tinct varieties?),  then  President  and  Keens'  Seedling,  complet- 
ing with  British  Qaeen.  These  sorts  with  good  culture  will 
produce  ripe  fruit  over  a  period  of  four  months.  For  early 
work  48's  or  o-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough,  but  for  the 
Utest  forced  crops,  .32'e  or  6-inoh  pots  may  be  employed  with 
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"  Eadical  Conseevative  "  has  brought  forward  a  subject 
which  needs  to  be  discussed.  "Big"  shows,  "big"  prizes, 
and  "  big  "  plants  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  but,  as 
"  F.  H.  S."  says,  neither  should  be  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of  the  original  object  for  which  shows  were  established. 
Judges,  by  giving  the  preference  to  big  plants,  have  been  the 
means  of  making  many  exhibitors  grow  their  plants  as  big 
again  aa  they  have  bloom  to  cover  them,  for  they  too  often 
grow  them  one-sided.  Last  year  I  visited  for  the  first  time  a 
(  show  of  soma  note  for  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  the  north,  and  was  very  much  disappointed  to  find  most 
of  the  plants  (in  fact  all  on  which  it  could  be  practised)  were 
disfigured  in  this  manner.  The  whole  of  the  bloom  is  pulled 
on  to  one  side,  leaving  the  other  completely  destitute.  Anyone 
after  having  a  peep  "  behind  the  scene"  will  turn  away  a  little 
disappointed  on  finding  the  plants  were  only  half  as  big  as 
they  seemed  to  be.  I  examined  one  of  those  monsters — an 
Allamanda — and  I  am  bound  to  say  had  the  bloom  been  tied 
equally  over  the  plant  there  would  not  have  been  a  truss  to 


every  square  foot  of  surface.  Now  had  that  plant  been  half  aa 
large  with  the  same  quantity  of  bloom  tied  all  rotmd  it  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  much  nobler  object  and  of  much  more 
credit  to  its  cultivator. 

Large  money  prizes  are  also  a  great  temptation  to  the  pro- 
fessed exhibitors,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  are  too 
many.  This  temptation  would  not  be  so  strong  were  cupa 
and  medals  more  need  than  they  are  at  present,  and  they 
would  not  be  the  less  sought  after  or  less  esteemed  by  the  bond 
fide  lovers  of  horticulture.  I  quite  agree  with  "  F.  H.  S."  in 
saying  that  shows  are  too  numerous.  In  this  locality  (North 
Durham)  nearly  every  village  has  its  show — a  fact  which  may 
be  considered  to  say  much  for  the  taste  and  energy  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  what  is  the  result  ?  They  all  want  to  be 
"  big,"  they  all  want  to  be  biggest;  they  clash  with  each  other 
in  fixing  their  days,  causing  in  many  instances  bitter  feelings 
between  societies  and  individuals,  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
original  objects  for  which  flower  shows  were  established. 
— E.  Inglis. 


PACKING  GRAPES. 


Various  methods  are  adopted  in  the  packing  of  Grapea  in 
order  that  they  may  ariive  at  their  destination  in  ae  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  condition  as  when  they  were  severed  from 
the  Vine.  I  have  had  Grapes  to  send  from  the  north-midland 
counties  to  both  London  and  Scotland  for  many  years,  and 
have  tried  difierent  modes  of  packing,  having  had  careful  note 
taken  of  the  state  of  the  Grapes  on  arrival.  There  is  not 
so  much  difference  between  one  kind  of  packing  and  another, 
provided  the  same  care  in  moving  and  travelling  is  exercised 
— that  is,  I  find  that  more  depends  on  the  care  of  the  Grapes 
after  they  leave  the  packer's  hands  than  on  his  mode  of  pack- 
ing them.  The  best  of  packing  cannot  prevent  injury  arising 
by  rough  handling  of  those  not  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
packages  in  their  charge. 

I  have  packed  in  boxG?,  bafkets,  and  hampers  with  bran, 
with  paper  thick  and  thin,  with  paper  shavings,  and  with 
nothing — I  mean  with  nothicg,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  padding,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  simplest 
mode  is  the  best.  I  have  found,  too,  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  send  by  the  same  train  each  day,  placing  the  Grapes  under 
the  same  guard,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  is  con- 
sidered as  spteiHlly  tiustworthy,  and  it  he  has  any  pride  in 
the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged — as  most  men  have  from 
guards  to  gardeners — he  will  be  jealous  of  his  reputation  when 
he  feels  that  his  tervices  are  appreciated.  If  there  are  any 
men  who  ore  particularly  indebted  to  the  care  of  others  they 
are  the  packers  and  consigners  of  fruit. 

Yet  while  the  advisability  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
others  is  urged,  it  i3  none  the  less  strongly  urged  that  such  aid 
should  not  be  considered  as  indispensable,  but  that  the  packer 
should  feel  himself  independent  of  it  by  his  skill  and  care  in 
packing  his  Grapes.  A  box  on  which  is  printed  in  large  cha- 
racters, "  Grapes  :  this  side  up,"  is  not  always  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  box  being  roughly  handled  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  railway  life  and  practice.  Guards  and  porters 
do  not  mean  to  do  harm,  but  they  cannot  always  prevent  some 
injury  being  done  to  goods  so  fragile  and  easily  injured  as 
Grapes.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  first  to  secure  the  in- 
terest of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  package,  and  then  as  far  as 
possible  to  render  oneself  independent  of  that  interest.  If  the 
Grapes  arrive  in  good  order  do  not  fail  to  let  the  man  know 
it,  and  if  there  should  be  a  bunch  unfit  for  table  if  it  is  given 
to  him  as  a  reward  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his  if  the  next  and 
subsequent  consignments  do  not  arrive  in  the  same  good  state 
as  did  the  first.  Thus  much  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
diplomacy  of  the  subject,  and  now  to  the  work  itself. 

I  have,  as  I  have  said,  tried  various  modes  of  packing,  and 
will  now  describe  two  of  the  best  of  them.  In  sending  large 
quantities  of  Grapes  I  have  wrapped  each  bunch  in  very  emooth 
and  very  stout  paper,  like  so  many  small  sugar  cones.  Theae 
I  have  placed  dog's-tooth  fashion,  point  to  base,  and  resting 
on  paper  shavings.  After  placing  in  the  box  a  layer  of  Grapea 
more  shavings  have  been  placed  over  them,  and  another  floor 
made  resting  on  ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  not  on  the 
Grapes,  and  on  this  floor  has  been  packed  another  layer  of 
bunches,  finishing  with  more  shavings  and  the  Ud  of  the  box. 
Grapes  thus  packed  have  travelled  well.  The  secret  of  success 
lies  in  the  paper  being  both  stout  and  smooth.  Stout  paper 
does  not  wrap  so  closely  round  the  fruit  as  thin  paper,  and 
smooth  paper  does  not  rub  off  the  bloom  nearly  eo  much  aa 
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paper  having  a  praooth  glassy  surface.  Even  silver  tissue 
paper  rubs  the  drapes  more  than  the  stout  smooth  brown 
paper,  while  the  former  affords  no  protcolion  against  "  knocks 
and  shakes,"  Boxes  thus  packed  are,  howover,  liable  to  be 
turned  top^y-turvy,  bo  I  place  them  in  round,  fiat,  shallow 
plant-hampers,  placing  sticks  in  the  sides,  and  bringing  to  a 
point  above,  enveloping  with  a  mat,  precisely  as  if  covering  a 
hamper  of  plants.  In  that  way  there  can  be  no  tarning  over, 
and  the  Grapes  have  generally  travelled  well. 

In  sending  smaller  quantities  I  have  found  the  best "  vehicles  " 
to  be  well-made,  shallow,  cross-handled  baskets — butter  baskets, 
with  flat  bottoms,  and  sides  about  8  inches  deep  and  flanging 
outwards.  These  are  simply  lined  with  smooth  paper,  and  the 
Grapes  are  placed  in  them  without  any  further  packing  mate- 
rial. In  arranging  the  fruit  a  basket  is  placed  partly  on  its 
end  and  a  row  of  bunches  is  placed  across  the  lower  end,  their 
points  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  following  on  with 
other  rows  similarly  placed  until  the  basket  is  quite  filled. 
The  sides  of  the  basket  flanging  outwards  permits  of  room  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  Grapes  naturally  wedge  each  other 
without  being  crushed.  A  few  wedges  of  paper  here  and  there 
are  placed  amongst  the  stalks,  and  the  batket  is  tied  down 
tightly  yet  without  violent  pressure.  Such  a  basket  cannot  be 
turned  over,  and  the  handle  prevents  anything  from  being 
placed  on  the  Grapes.  Grapes  thus  packed  invariably  arrive 
in  good  condition — better,  indeed,  than  by  any  other  mode,  and 
as  I  find  a  large  basket  holds  a  good  number  of  bunches  and 
the  packing  is  quickly  done  I  intend  to  adhere  to  the  system 
until  I  prove  some  other  plan  to  be  better.  I  learnt  it  from  a 
large  London  fruiterer,  who  informed  me  that  by  no  other 
mode  of  packing  did  the  Grapes  arrive  in  such  saleable 
condition. 

Another  matter  I  find  to  be  of  importance,  and  that  is  when 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  is  cut  from  the  Vine  never  to  lay  it  down, 
but  place  it  at  once  in  the  basket,  and  this  must  be  done  at 
one  movement.  There  must  be  no  wriggling  and  turning  and 
fitting.  The  eye  and  the  hand  soon  become  accustomed  to 
their  work,  and  a  glance  tells  which  bunch  to  cut  to  fill  a  given 
space,  and  which  side  should  be  placed  downwards  in  packing. 
Injury  is  often  done  by  needlessly  moving  and  rubbing  the 
Grapes  in  cutting  and  packing  them.  When  we  find  that 
Grapes  lose  value  to  the  tune  of  2s.  a-pound  by  having  the 
bloom  rubbed  oil  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  care  in  pack- 
ing and  sending  them. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  regular  practice  of  sending 
Grapes  for  table  purposes  and  not  for  exhibition,  when  not 
a  speck  of  bloom  must  be  removed  if  they  are  to  find  favour 
with  the  judges. 

Farther  information  by  those  having  experience  in  the 
packing  of  Grapes  could  not  fail  to  be  useful,  for  at  this  period 
of  the  year  the  subject  is  one  in  which  many  are  interested. 
—A.  N.  G. 


OUR  BOEDER  FLOWEES-IPOMOPSIS. 

These  are  among  our  border  flowers  many  beautiful  families 
of  flowering  plants,  but,  perhaps,  none  more  striking  than 
Ipomopsis  elegans.  Introduced  as  far  back  as  1820,  it  might 
then  have  had  a  little  praise  lavished  upon  it,  but  now  it  is 
seldom  seen,  and  not  even  known  by  many  young  gardeners. 
Ipomopsis  elegans  and  its  varieties  are  dainty  gems  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  lovers  of  border  flowers.  I  must  confess  that 
they  are  delicate  subjects  to  deal  with  ;  nevertheless,  they  can 
be  brought  into  subjection  by  careful  tending. 

They  are  biennials  and  hardy  enough  for  our  climate  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  They  are  rather  tall  in  habit,  flower- 
ing in  long  terminal  spikes.  A  group  of  Ipomopsis  in  various 
colours  has  a  charming  effect  as  a  centre  for  a  large  bed, 
or  as  patches  in  the  border,  and  are  all  the  better  if  they  can 
have  a  sheltered  spot  to  grow  in.  They  are  handsome  plants 
for  indoor  decoration  during  the  snmmer  months,  and  ought 
to  be  in  all  gardens. 

Seed  can  be  procured  from  most  of  our  large  seedsmen,  and 
should  be  sown  about  midsummer  in  well-drained  pots,  using 
very  light  sandy  soil.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  must  be  closely  watched  lest 
the  soil  gets  .too  dry  or  too  wet,  for  both  are  itijurious.  When 
the  young  plants  have  made  a  few  leaves  and  can  be  handled 
they  may  be  thinned-out  and  placed  three  or  four  round  a 
4-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  composed  of  sandy  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf  soil,  with  a  little  coarse  grit  or  charcoal,  and  with  perfect 
drainage.     They  should  be  carefully  shaded  after  potting  uutil 


they  have  recovered  from  the  check.  A  cool  dry  greenhouse 
suits  them  exactly.  They  cannot  endure  either  frost  or  damp, 
both  being  fatal  to  them.  After  being  hardened-off  in  the 
spring  they  may  be  put  in  their  places  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  they  cannot  fail  to  reward  any  amount  of 
care  bestowed  upon  them. — Vekitab. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE   TORQUAY  LANES.— No.  2. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  Bupporter  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
gradual  transmutation  of  species  sustains  the  theory  by  refer- 
ence to  plants.  Whether  his  inductions  are  conclusive  I  will 
not  inquire  in  these  columns,  but  I  will  notice  several  species 
here  which  are  believed,  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
proved,  to  be  the  originals  of  some  of  our  kitchen-garden 
crops,  for  all  these  originals  are  natives  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Walking  by  the  sides  of  the  meadow  ditches  near  Tor  Abbey 
you  find  the  Apium  graveolens,  or  wild  Celery.  It  is  now  in 
flower,  and  its  stems  nearly  2  feet  high.  The  flavour  of  the 
leaves  is  harsher  than  that  of  the  cultivated  Celery.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Paignton  sands  grows  Beta  vulgaris,  or  common 
Beet.  It  is  also  now  in  flower.  The  same  locality  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Paignton,  or,  as  gardeners  have  agreed  to 
call  it,  the  Penton  Cabbage,  and  I  will  here  observe  that  in  no 
district  of  England  are  finer  Cabbages  grown.  They  are  large 
and  vigorous  in  every  cottager's  garden  ;  but  those  brought  to 
market — and  a  cartload  has  passed  whilst  I  am  writing — are 
models  in  form  and  size. 

No  one  who  has  tasted  the  Paignton  Cabbage  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  is  able  to  appreciate  its  merits.  Grown 
here  by  the  seaside  its  large  compact  white  heart  and  the  vory 
large  prominent  midribs  of  its  outer  leaves  are,  in  my  opinion, 
superior  to  Seakale,  being  sweeter,  nearly  as  tender,  and  with 
rather  more  flavour.  Mentioning  the  Seakale,  Crambe  mari- 
tima,  reminds  me  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  sands  near  here, 
and  was  brought  into  cultivation  from  plants  collected  on 
Slapton  Sands  in  1705  by  Mr.  Curtis,  ancestor  of  him  now  at 
the  Devon  Eosery.  It  is  still  found  on  those  sands  and  at 
Dawlish,  about  twelve  miles  from  Torquay. 

The  large  yellow  flowers  of  the  parent  of  all  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  Brassica  oleraoea,  are  now  to  be  seen  on  cliSs  surround- 
ing Anstis  Cove,  and  so  are  those  of  the  Carrot,  Caucus  Carota, 
close  by  at  Marychurch.  Of  our  cultivated  fruits  the  parents 
of  our  Red  Currant,  Ribes  rubrum  ;  of  our  Gooseberry,  Eibea 
Grossularia ;  of  the  Plum,  Prunus  communis ;  and  of  the 
Cherry,  Prunus  Cerasus,  are  in  the  Berry  Pomeroy  Woods  and 
elsewhere  around. 

In  one  of  my  rambles,  seeing  a  man  peeling  the  turf  oS 
from  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  I  thought  he  was  "  Devonshir- 
ing "  it  as  mentioned  in  my  notes  on  page  482.  On  asking 
the  question  I  was  told  he  was  "  velhug  it,"  and  that  his  son 
was  "  tiching  the  turves."  In  other  words,  the  father  was 
cutting  them  and  the  son  pilicg  them  to  dry,  so  that  they 
would  burn  more  readily.  I  have  been  told  that  if  asked  what 
soil  they  were  taking  the  turves  from  they  might  have  replied, 
"  From  a  jugglemear,"  that  being  a  Dsvonshire  name  for  a 
morass. 

On  the  cliffs  above  where  the  turf-cutter  was  at  work,  and 
overlooking  Anstis  Cove,  grows  our  native  Burnet-leaved  Rose, 
Rosa  spinosisfima,  an  offspring  from  which  I  believe  to  be  our 
cultivated  Scotch  Rose.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  opinion  correct 
or  incorrect,  I  wus  talking  yesterday  with  Mr.  Curtis  on  the 
merits  of  our  garden  Roses,  and  he  said  that  after  cultivating 
one  thousand  vaiieties  he  was  convinced  that  if  twelve  others 
were  added  to  the  thirty-tight  which  I  named  in  my  last  com- 
munication, those  fifty  would  be  unsurpassable  by  the  other 
950.  We  then  digressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
Devonian  dessert  Apples,  but  the  only  fact  new  to  me  was  that 
of  thirty  varieties  he  had  tasted,  by  far  the  best  in  flesh  and 
flavour  is  "Padlty's  Pippin." 

At  Bishopstowe  and  tlsewhcre  in  this  vicinity  I  have  seen 
many  pots  of  Nertera  depressa.  Its  foliage  covering  the  soil's 
surface,  and  its  small  red  currant-like  berries  clustered  over 
the  leaves,  are  very  attractive.  If  someone  would  write  about 
its  culture  in  your  columns  the  plant,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
would  be  oftener  a  tenant  of  ©ur  greenhouses. 

Of  our  native  plants  the  Spur- flowered  Valerian,  Centranthua 
ruber,  may  be  named  as  tlie  flower  of  Torquay.  In  the  crevices 
of  the  cliffs,  on  old  walls,  and  on  stony  banks  it  occurs  every- 
where, and  sometimes  in  such  masses  as  to  be  specially  notice- 
able. In  the  densely  shaded  lanes  around  the  town  Feins 
abound,  and  the  specimens  are  very  superior.     Of  the  twenty- 
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fonr  species  ocoarriog  I  need  only  specify  the  rarer — Adiantum 
oapillns-Veneris,  Aspleniutn  lanceolatnrD,  Aeplenium  marinum, 
OphiogloBSnm  vulgatum,  aud  Omauda  regalis. 

Hyacinths  grow  here  most  vigorously,  and  I  have  just  pur- 
chased a  little  volume  written  more  than  a  century  sines  by  a 
Dutch  floribt,  by  whom  th^y  were  imported.  He  narrates 
tome  curious  particulars  of  their  history. 

When  first  imported  orily  single  flowers  were  known  and 
piized,  and  "  all  those  with  double  flowers  were  despised,  and 
in  disdain  called  great  cabbages  that  could  not  open.  But  a 
taste  for  these  arose,  and  50  or  100  guilders  have  been  paid 
lor  a  root." 

OJ  the  Tulip  the  same  author  states,  "  Gesner  saw  the  first 
Tulip  in  the  year  1559  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Herwarts  at  Augs- 
burg, which  had  been  raised  from  seeil  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople." He  thinks  this  flowir  must  be  a  native  of  Turkey 
because  "its  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  tulpent, 
which  signifies  a  cap  or  turban."  It  was  for  the  spiing-bloom- 
iuR  Tulips  that  the  mania  btCime  so  extravagatit  in  Holland. 
*'  This  passion  rose  to  that  exctss  from  the  year  1C31  to  1637 
that  single  roots  were  eold  for  from  2000  to  5500  guilders. 
The  madness  was  at  last  checked  by  the  iuterpotition  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  Wett  Fri>  eland,  who  regulated  the  price 
of  flowers  by  a  law  dated  27  Af-ril,  1G37  !" 

The  fear  that  Eoses  would  not  be  fuliy  blown  for  exhibiting 
at  the  Exeter  Show  on  the  23rd  was  not  verified.  I  ne'^er  saw 
finer  specimens  than  some  of  those  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt.  This 
county  has  the  climate  which  specially  suits  the  Eose,  and  the 
natives  duly  appreciate  the  flower.  The  railway  trains  brought 
Ihem  from  long  distance?,  and  the  day  was  as  cloudless  and 
hot  as  is  needed  to  make  an  exhibition  a  great  succesa. — G. 


ABELIA  UNIFLORA. 


This  is  an  evergreen  climbing  pbrnb  densely  clothed  with 
icug  tapeiiog  foliage  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  and  at  this  seaeon  of  the  year  is  putting  forth 
abundant  terminal  clusters  of  Bauvardia-like  flowers— white, 
with  a  faint  liege  of  purple,  and  jielJing  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cate perfume.  The  expaiiding  flower  clufters  have  an  ad- 
ditional charm  in  the  pretty  purple-tipped  buds  which  pale 
into  an  almost  pure  white  as  they  expand.  The  shrub 
grows  with  tolerable  rapiiity,  having  reached  the  top  of  a 
ID-feet  wall  in  four  years,  with  an  equally  strong  lateral 
growth  requiring  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  to  keep  it 
within  bounds. 

My  object  in  thus  describing  this  shrub  is  to  Fhow  its  great 
value  for  clothing  the  base  of  high  buildings  with  prrennial 
greenery,  for  bleudicg  with  the  growth  o!  deciduous  climbers, 
affording  a  supply  of  out  flowers  a' tractive  alike  in  form, 
colour,  and  perfume,  and  eBpe^jiiilly  as  being  as  valuable  in 
covering  the  paitj  which  are  frequently  left  bare  by  taller 
climbers,  the  Abelia  imparting  the  warmth,  neatue.-s,  and  high 
finish  BO  desirable  in  wall  coverings. — Edward  Luckdoest. 


LIME  AKD  ITS  APPLICATION. 
AViTH  what  Mr.  Abbey  has  written  on  lime  I  entirely  agree. 
I  have  proved  the  value  of  liite  conclusivf ly,  for  by  its  use  I 
have  improved  the  garden  crops  and  saved  some  tons  of 
mancrc.  About  twenty  years  sjjo  I  took  charge  of  a  very  old 
garden.  There  were  not  many  glass  houses,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  frames  and  pits  heated  with  li-avee  and  miuure.  la 
these  pits  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  and  numerous 
<3ther  crops  were  grown.  Leaves  were  carted  during  autuma 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  loads  per  year,  and  theee 
were  tupplemented  with  manure.  The  result  of  this  practice 
was  that  an  immersfe  quantity  of  manure  was  at  disposal  for 
dijiging  into  the  gnrden.  For  many  jeirs  not  only  had  all 
thii  been  used,  but  richer  farmyard  marjure  was  also  carted 
and  applied  at  the  time  of  winter  diggiti'g.  On  takiog  charge 
I  was  informed  that  the  gardin  was  not  productive,  ar;d  I 
tpeedily  found  that  tueh  wa5  the  ease.  Potatoes  were  "all 
top,"  Onions  "grubbed,"  Pens  long-joist. d  and  unproductive, 
and  fruit  trees  ar.d  bnthts  were  covered  wilh  mess.  Suepect- 
irrg  the  cause  I  atked  for  lime.  "  No,"  paid  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  "  lime  is  the  great  evr!  in  this  district ;  it  is  a  locality 
of  limestone,  and  the  crops  burn  terribly."  I  was  more  than 
ever  satisfied  after  that  espretsiorr  of  opinion  that  lime  was 
necessary  lor  mixing  with  the  black  mass  of  humus  in  the  old 


kitchen  garden.  1  knew  there  was  no  limestone  there,  and  I 
found  out  that  no  lime  had  been  admitted  lor  half  a  century, 
but  was  rather  shunned  as  a  scourge. 

In  the  following  winter  I  asked  that  all  the  manure  might 
be  carted  from  the  garden  and  some  loads  of  road  scrapings 
and  roadside  trimmirjgs  be  allowed  mo  in  its  stead.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  ideas  were  not  in  hi.rmony  wilh  those  of  my 
employer,  who  I  found  fpoke  somewhat  doubtingly  of  my 
abilities,  and  referred  to  me  as  a  man  of  "  strange  notions." 
He  had  the  consolation,  however,  of  having  extra  manure  for 
the  farm,  which  had  a  sootbiog  efltct  and  making  things 
doubtless  more  endurable  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

I  used  the  road  scrapings  freely,  and  ako  surreptitiously 
several  tons  of  lime  (a  kiln  is  on  the  estate).  I  limed  quite  as 
freely  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abbey,  having  it  brought  into 
the  garden  and  buried  out  of  sight  on  every  convenient  occa- 
sion. Next  year  the  crops  were  better.  In  the  autumn  all  the 
manure  was  sent  away  again,  and  roadside  soil,  scrapings,  and 
trimmings  of  ditches  and  fresh  soil  of  any  kind  was  intro- 
duced. This  system  was  carried  out  for  eeveu  years,  soil  and 
lime  being  added  until  the  staple  of  the  garden  was  quite 
altered.  The  crops  improved  wonderfully,  and  now  the  garden 
is  in  as  good  order  and  as  productive  as  I  can  with,  and  the 
owner  of  it  instead  of  rtferririg  to  the  "  strange  notions"  of 
his  gardener,  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of  bis  judgment 
and  practice.  Manure  is  now  again  u^ed  moderately,  but  for 
ten  years  not  a  particle  was  applied  to  the  fruit  quarters — 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  They  had  nothing  but  lime- 
lime  to  root  and  branch,  and  the  moss  vanished  and  the  trees 
were  renovated.  The  garden  wns  just  in  the  state  as  described 
by  Mr.  Abbey,  it  was  firll  to  repletion  of  food  for  plants,  but 
that  food  was  "  sealed."  A  corrective  was  needed  to  liberate 
the  stored-up  ga^es  and  render  them  available  for  the  support 
of  the  crops.  This  corrective  was  lime,  and  it  did  its  work 
well.  Every  bit  of  ground  was  limid  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  is  LOW  profitable  garden  ground,  whereon  all  kinds  of 
crops  flourish.  That  garden  was  twenty  years  ago  regarded 
as  "  worn  out."  Worn  out  of  what  ?  Siruply  of  natural  in- 
organic C0!i6titrrentB,  correctives  enabling  the  food  with  which 
it  was  gorged  being  turned  to  profitable  account  by  being  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  by  the  crops. 

It  is  because  I  have  experienced  these  striking  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  applicntion  of  lime  to  an  old  garden  that  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Abbey  in  his  able  advocacy  of  its  use  upder  all  similar 
circumstances.  Lime  and  fresh  soil — rubbish  which  was  not 
considered  of  any  value — have  made  the  old  garden  young 
again,  and  thtra  are  many  other  old  gardens  to  which  similar 
applications  v/oubl  bo  of  the  greatest  service  ;  but  it  is  only  to 
old  gardens  rich  ia  organic  vegetable  manures  to  which  lime 
can  be  profitably  applied,  therefore  it  should  always  be  used 
with  discrimination. 

When  lime  is  required  its  application  must  be  thorough.  A 
mere  sprinkling  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  that  is  why  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  Its  effects  are  not  immediately  apparent,  for  it  ia 
not  a  mere  fertiliser;  but  if  flow  its  benefits  are  solid  and 
lasting.  I  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Abbey's  excel- 
lent article,  feeling  assured  that  it  is  replete  with  sound  infor- 
mation, aud  is  safe  in  its  advocacy  of  a  practice  which,  if  some- 
what overlooked  and  ignored,  is  noverlhekss  a  practice  of  real 
importance  to  many  cultivators  of  the  soil. — Ex-CnrswrcK. 


PLANTING  A   SCROLL  BED. 

As  information  is  sought  as  to  a  suitable  mode  of  planting 
a  "  narrow  bed  of  serpentine  fashion"  we  cannot  do  better 
than  teach  by  example  in  submitting  a  plan  of  the  bed  at 
Victoria  Park;  it  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Cole  with  the 
accompanying  remarks  on  the  "  People's  Park  at  the  East 
End." 

Yretoria  Park  is  270  acres  in  extent,  and  has  been  a  boon  of 
great  value  to  the  dwellers  of  the  crowded  district  near  which 
it  is  situated.  Artisans  and  the-ir  families  crowd  it  on  all 
occasions  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  they  appreciate  the  flowers  that  are  provided  for 
their  enjoyment,  t'f  spring  flowers  there  is  a  great  aud  varied 
assortment.  Flowering  shrubs  and  weeping  trees  are  also 
largely  repreferitcd.  Willows  are  largely  grown  here,  and  are 
picturesque  objects  en  the  banks  of  the  ornamental  water. 
Laburnums,  Aimouds,  Double-bloemiug  Cherries,  and  Haw- 
thornB  add  to  the  effect,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  flowering 
shrubs,  Buch  as  theMezereon,  which  is  always  loremost  amon  g 
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the  opting  flowers,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Eerberis,  Furze, 
&c.,  contribute  tn  tlio  attractiveness  of  the  Bhrnbberies. 

The  summer  flowers  are  of  the  choicest  description,  and  they 
are  arranged  with  much  taste,  particularly  the  geometrical 
beds,  which  are  richly  planted.  Among  the  many  attractive 
arrangements  the  scroll  is  always  artistically  planted,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  admired  than  when  planted  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  design.  The  Park  is  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Mclntyre. 


THE  WEST  KENT  HORTICDLTDRAL  SHOW. 

The  patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  this  Society,  the  dis- 
trict which  it  embraces,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque 
in  the  cnunty  of  Kent,  and  the  site  of  the  Exhibition,  Camden 
Park,  Chislehurst,  are  a  combination  of  advantages  which 
should  result  in  a  prosperous  Society  and  Buccessful  annual  dis- 
plays. The  Exhibition  cf  last  Saturday  was  in  many  retpects 
an  excellent  one,  and  would  have  been  better  had  all  those  who 
applied  for  space,  which  was  reserved  for  them,  come  forward 
and  occupied  it. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  contributions  made  to 
the  Show  were  those  of  the  London  nurserymen,  and  when  we 
find  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  EoUisson,  Wills, 
Carter's,  Laing,  and  Mr.  Ley  of  Croydon  represented,  we  have 
at  once  sufficient  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  plants  to 
produce  a  display  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  that  it  can  receive. 
Well,  all  these  firms  had  admirable  groups  in  the  large  tent, 
and  besides  there  were  in  this  and  three  other  marquees  ar- 
ranged numerous  private  competing  collections,  some  only 
moderate  but  others  very  good,  making  altogether  a  show 
which,  considered  as  a  local  show,  must  be  pronounced  a  gratify- 
ing success. 

Good  country  shows  appear  to  have  a  freshness  all  their  own. 
Visitors  do  not  attend  them  in  a  languid  sauntering  manner  as 
if  it  would  hardly  be  the  "  correct  thing  "  to  stay  away,  but  they 
come  with  appreciative  appetites  eager  to  inspect  and  admire 
the  horticultural  work  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  to  take  note  of  the  rarities  which  the  profesficnal 
horticulturists  stage  for  their  approval.  Well-mansged  local 
societies  do  much  for  horticulture,  and  we  cordially  wish  them 
success,  regretting  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  ubiquitous  to 
see  and  our  pages  sufficiently  elastic  to  record  all  that  are 
worthy  of  more  than  local  mention.  We  were  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  visiting  the  West  Kent  Show,  and  were  gratified  to  find 
the  day  favourable  for  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  from  the 
Empress  Eugeoie  (who  by  her  kindness  and  affability  is  highly 
popular  in  the  district)  and  her  suite,  and  all  the  elite  of  the 
district,  to  the  "  working  bees  "  who  labour  in  or  are  interested 
in  the  labour  of  others  in  the  hive  horticultural. 

We  have  said  that  the  London  nurserymen  exhibited  well, 
and  will  therefore  first  briefly  glance  at  their  collections.  One 
end  of  the  long  tent  was  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  the  other  end  by  the  coUecionof 
Mr.  Wills.  Messrs.  Veitcb's  group  was  surmounted  with  a 
plant  of  Nepenthes  dietillatoria  with  twenty  pitchers,  the  col- 
lection including  also  N.  Hookeriana  and  N.  hybrida  maculata. 
Orchids  were  represented  by  Oucidium  crispum  and  the  dis- 
tinct and  fine  0.  crispum  flavnm,  a  splendid  spike  of  twenty- 
five  charming  flowers  ;  O.  stelligerum  haviug  a  spike  6  feet  in 
length ;  Dendrochilum  iiliforme,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrro, 
0.  Ilossii,  and  O.  Roezlii,  and  Thuaia  Bensoniie.  Noticeable  also 
were  the  new  double  white  Azalea  indica,  A.  imbricata,  which 
as  its  name  denotes  is  not  semi-double,  but  the  petals  are 
perfectly  imbricated  ;  AnthuriumScberzerianum  longispalhium 
with  spathes  6  to  7  inches  long;  Aralia  Veitchii  gracillima  in 
all  its  slender  elegance  ;  Aspleuium  ferrulaceum,  bright  green, 
chaste,  and  beautiful ;  Adiantum  digitatum,  and  A.  radiatum  ; 
Blandfordia  nobilie,  gay  and  very  fine  ;  PhyllanthuB  roseum 
pictum,  the  choice^ft  of  the  Cypripediums  ;  curious  Darling- 
tonias  and  Cephalotaxus ;  handsome  Gloxinias  and  greenhouse 
Ebododendrons.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  plants  at  one  end  of  the 
tent,  and  we  now  look  at  the  other, 

Mr.  Wills's.  At  the  corners  were  effective  plants  of  Yucca 
filamentosa  variegata,  and  between  them  Orchids — Cattleyaa  in 
fine  varieties  of  C.  Mossifo,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra.  In 
the  front  of  these  were  the  Golden  Caladiums  Princess  Royal 
and  Princess  Teck,  flanked  by  Nepenthes  phyllamphora  and 
N.  Sedeni.  Turning  the  corners  we  observed  Cumerea  picturata ; 
Crotons,  small  plants,  but  in  good  colour  and  variety ;  the 
seldom-seen  Cochliostema  Jacobiana,  Authurium  crystallinnm, 
flowering  Begonias,  Bertolonia  superbiesima  and  B.  miranda, 
Paulliniathalactrifolia,  and  Ferns  in  variety,  including  Gymno- 
gramma  Pearcei,  one  of  the  most  elegant  Ferns  of  this  or  any 
genus.  Between  these  two  extreme  end  collections  the  follow- 
ing groups  were  arranged,  occupying  a  length  of  60  yards. 

Mr.  Williams's  group  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  plants, 
comprising  Orchids  in  variety,  including  the  finest  of  terrestrial 
Orchids — Cypripedium  spectabile — in  healthy  foliage  and  with 
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fine  flowers;  Nepenthea  ampnllaceum,  N.  Hookeriana  and 
N.  Ifflvis,  Sarracenia  flava,  and  the  distinct  and  beautiful  S.  flava 
major;  a  bright  plant  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  near  it 
Todea  snperba;  Habrothamnus  elegaus  varieyata,  very  clear  in 
its  markings;  a  fine  plant  of  Orchis  foliosa ;  Cyoads,  Palms, 
including  Geonoma  princeps,  a  Palm  of  massive  habit  and  great 
promise ;  and  such  fine-foliaged  plants  as  Beidia  glaucescens, 
Aralia  Veitohii  gracillima,  A.  elegantissima,  and  Jacaranda 
mimoEsefolia. 

Next  came  an  equally  large  group  from  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.  These  consisted  of  room  and  conservatory  decorative 
plants,  including  Palms,  Ferns,  Oaladiums,  Dracreuas,  Marantas, 
Dieftenbaohiaa,  Phormiuras,  &c.,  all  in  great  variety,  producing 
an  ornamental  effect.  Messrs.  Carter  also  exhibited  Coleus 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  fine  colour  and  a  choice  collection  of 
succulent  plants. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  collection  of  Messrs.  W.  Bollisson  and 
Sons.  This  was  a  capital  group.  At  the  back  were  Palms, 
Dracasuas,  Cycads,  &o.,  brightened  by  Pandanus  Veitcbii  and 
good  plants  of  Spir.T3ipalraata.  In  the  front  were  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  spectabile  and  C.  caudatum,  very  fine,  and  the 
chaste  C.  uivenm;  Goodyera  vellatina,  Filmy  Ferns,  and  succu- 
lents. 

Adjoining  was  Mr.  Ley's  collection,  in  which  Palms  and 
Cycads  predominated,  and  under  their  ample  fronds  were  Cala- 
diums,  Marantas,  Crotons,  Dracseoas,  &c.,  and  a  capital  flower- 
ing plant  of  the  pure  and  sweet  Pancratium  fragraus,  making 
altogether  a  freely  arranged  and  effective  group. 

Last  but  not  the  least  in  effect  was  Mr.  John  Laing's  collec- 
tion. The  back  plants  were  composed  of  Pandanuses  intermixed 
with  Palms  and  Phormiums,  and  in  front  of  them  the  bicolor 
Pelargoniums  for  which  Mr.  Laing  is  celebrated.  Amongst  these 
were  The  Shah,  Princess  of  Prussia,  very  fine;  E.  H  Pollard, 
Earl  RosBlyn,  Exquisite,  a  very  superior  variety,  and,  appro- 
priately, Empress  Eug<jnie.  In  this  group  were  several  cut 
spikes  of  Delphiniums,  stately  and  beautiful  border  flowers 
worthy  of  notice;  also  cut  blooms  of  Pyrethrums  and  plants  of 
the  curious  succulent  Sempervivum  BoUii. 

Such  are  a  tew  of  the  plants  included  in  these  collections. 
They  are  mentioned  because  they  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
because  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  enumerating  them, 
seeing  them  only  on  Wednesdays  an  hour  or  two  before  going 
to  press.  The  plants  noticed  are  amongst  the  finest  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  every  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  being  added 
to  collections  in  which  they  are  not  included. 

lu  glancing  at  the  classes  no  pretence  is  made  to  notice  all  the 
collections  or  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  prize- 
winners. For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Mumford, 
gardener  to  J.  Scott,  jun.,  Esq.,  had  the  post  of  honour  with 
fairly  good  plants,  but  the  tying  of  them  had  been  postponed  too 
long,  and  many  of  the  flowers  were,  as  a  lady  observed,  "  look- 
ing sideways."  For  six  plants  Mr.  Moulard,  Belvedere  Park,  was 
first  with  healthy  and  not  too  closely-trained  plants.  In  this 
group  Ixora  Williamsii  was  very  well  exhibited.  Mr.  Baynham, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Gladstone,  was  second,  his  collection  in- 
cluding an  effective  plant  of  Meyenia  erecta;  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  —  Brown,  Eeq,  having  the  third  place.  For  nine 
fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Pickersgill, 
Esq.,  was  placed  first,  his  collection  including  one  of  the  best- 
grown  plants  of  Cycas  revoluta  which  we  have  ever  seen.  For 
six  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Crane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Green,  had 
the  first  place,  his  group  including  a  very  large  specimen  of 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  Crotons  Weismannii  and  angustifolia  in 
pood  colour,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Kentia 
Fosteriana.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bourne,  Esq.,  was 
second,  his  best  plants  being  a  capitfllDicksonia  and  a  very  good 
Alocasia  metallica;  Mr.  Baynham  being  third,  who  staged  an 
admirable  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata  and  a  good  Dieffen- 
bacbia  Bowmannii.  For  .six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Lovibond, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  Sidcup  Place,  won  with 
Blechnum  braziliense,  Lomaria  gibba,  Gymnogramma  peruviana, 
G.  Martensii,  and  Neottopteris  virens.  Mr.  Cook,  gardener  to  W, 
Nash,  Esq  .was  second,  his  group  containing  a  fine  plantof  Wood- 
wardia  radicans;  and  Mr.  Baynham  third,  who  exhibited  capital 
examples  of  Gymnogramma  Lancheana  and  G.  peruviana argyro- 
phylla.  For  single  specimen  Ferns  Mr.  Aiken,  gardener  to  J. 
Batten,  Esq  ,  was  first  with  Gleiohenia  flabellata,  a  fine  plant 
4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  ;  Mr.  Lovibond  being  seconel  with  Cibo- 
tium  princeps;  and  Mr.  Dack,  gardener  to  G.  E.  Forrest,  Esq., 
third  with  Dickaonia  antarctica.  All  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned were  very  well  grown,  the  Ferna  especially  being  in 
superior  condition. 

For  the  "  most  effective  "  arrangement  of  twelve  plants  in 
32.sized  pots  Mr.  Lovibond  was  first  and  Mr.  Mumford  second  ; 
but  twelve  small  plants  cannot  be  made  to  look  effective  on 
36  square  feet  of  boards,  and  a  fav  better  effect  would  be  pro- 
daced  to  set  apart  a  given  space  ann  let  each  exhibitor  occupy  it 
with  what  number  of  plants  he  likes.  A  little  useful  artistic 
grouping  might  then  be  produced;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, althoDgh  the  plants  were  good,  they  looked  thin  and 


unattractive.  Pelargoniums  were,  as  a  rule,  poorly  exhibited, 
except  the  Bicolors,  Tricolors,  and  Zonals  from  Mr.  Nei{.hbour, 
and  these  were  well  grown  but  rather  too  flttly  trained. 
Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Neighbour  were  good  in  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  the  plants  were  not  too  formally  trained.  Lycopods  were 
well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gammon,  gardener  to  C.  Boosey,  Esq. 
Hdrdy  Ferns  were  small  but  very  healthy,  the  prizes  going  to 
Mr.  Neighbour,  Mr.  Clifford,  and  Mr.  Gammon.  Gloxinias  were 
good,  especially  Mr.  Osborne's  first-prize  collection.  Dracmnas 
were  medinm-sized  healthy  plants ;  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Baynham, 
and  Mr.  Mouland  Eecuring  the  prizes.  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark that  oiling  the  foliage  to  make  it  glossy  is  a  "  dodge  "  not 
worthy  of  imitation.  Achimenes,  except  those  from  Mr.  Crane, 
were  only  indiff>  rent.  Begonias  (foliage)  were  extensively 
shown  and  the  plants  good,  Mr.  Talmage,  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  Mr. 
Neighbour  receiving  and  meriting  the  prizes.  In  flowering 
Begonias  Mr.  Mumford  won  with  Vesuvius,  Sedeni,  Model,  Dr. 
Masters,  Stella,  and  Master  Ernest.  Caladiums  were  exhibited 
in  admirable  style,  Mr.  Gammon  having  the  premier  award  for 
six  varieties  with  plants  3  feet  high  and  through,  Mr.  Moncktou 
being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Mumford  third.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  C.  arpyrites  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Monckton.  All  the 
varieties  were  healthy  and  in  good  colour. 

Of  Roses  there  was  an  attractive  display.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheahunt,  were  first  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  varieties,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  other  classes  in  which  they  exhibited,  many  of 
their  blooms  being  very  tine,  the  finest  that  have  this  year  been 
exhibited.  Other  prize-winners  were  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Todmau, 
Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Talmage,  Capt.  Christy,  &c. 

A  tent  was  devoted  to  and  well  filled  with  Table  Decorations. 
For  the  best  table,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  open  to  ladies  of  West  Kent 
only,  there  were  nine  competitora.  I'he  decorationa  were  gene- 
rally heavy,  and  the  prizes  appeared  to  be  awarded  to  the 
heaviest.  Miss  M.  A-  Goldingham  bad  the  first  prize,  her  nine 
glass  baskets,  &c.,  being  filled  with  Grasses,  flowers,  and  foliage 
artistically  disposed.  Mrs.  W.  Nash,  Rookery,  Downe,  being 
second,  whose  decoration  included  fruit;  Miss  Lovibond  being 
third  with  an  effective  arrangement,  including  good  fruit,  an 
extra  prize  going  to  Miss  Hutton  and  Miss  Booaey  for  a 
chastely  arranged  table.  But  the  lightest  and  most  tasteful 
arrangement  of  all  was  the  table  of  Miss  Mary  Waring,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  it  an  oversight  to  have  passed  it  without  re- 
cognition. The  decorations  consisted  of  Grasses,  Ferns,  and 
white  Roses.  The  Judges  in  this  tent  had  "  large  eyes,"  but 
Miss  Waring  secured  the  lion'a  ahare  of  public  appreciation. 
The  single  decorations  were  very  good.  Miss  Lovibond  and  Miss 
Hutton  being  the  moat  successful.  The  beet  basket  of  cut 
flowers  came  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Brimble, Freelanda  Road.  Glasses 
of  hardy  Grasses  and  wild  flowera  were  highly  creditable  for 
taste  in  arrangement,  the  Misses  Waring  securing  the  prizes. 

Fruit. — Some  very  good  fruit  was  staged.  For  a  collection  of 
six  dishes  Mr.  Baynham  was  first  with  a  small  Pine,  black  and 
white  Grapes  well  finished.  Melon,  Peaches,  and  Strawberries; 
Mr.  Neighbour  being  second  with  a  collection  mnch  the  same, 
but  with  a  dish  of  Nectarines  in  the  place  of  a  Pine.  For  the 
best  Pine  the  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Churchfield,  gardener  to 
H.  Lyttleton,  Beq.,  Westwood  House,  Sydenham,  for  a  Queen 
of  4J  lbs.  Mr.  Baynham  had  the  first  prize  for  Melons  with 
Colston  Bassett,  Mr.  Moore  being  second  with  Blendon  Hybrid. 
For  Peaches  Mr.  Cook  won  with  Royal  George,  followed  by  Mr. 
Gammon  with  Early  Albert.  For  Nectarinea  Mr.  Neighbour 
was  first  with  Elruge,  very  good  ;  Mr.  Field,  gardener  to  N. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  being  second  with  Violette  Hative.  For  the  best 
single  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr.  Mouland  won  with 
a  fine  bunch,  Mr.  Pollock  being  second  with  a  smaller  but  well- 
finished  bunch.  For  the  best  single  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Mr.  Pepper,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  won  with 
a  fine  but  unripe  bunch  "  cut  from  a  Vine  over  a  hundred  years 
old."  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgbs  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Moore  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names 
for  very  excellent  examples  of  culture ;  and  for  three  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Mouland  was  first  with  highly  superior 
examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Crane  being  second  for 
capital  Royal  Muscadines,  and  Mr.  Smith  third  for  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Strawberries  were  email,  except  a  dish  of  Sir  J. 
Paxton  from  Mr.  Neighbour. 

Some  good  vegetables  were  exhibited,  the  best  Caoamber 
being  Tender  and  True  from  Mr.  Neighbour  and  Mr.  Lane.  For 
the  collections  of  vegetables  the  principal  prizes  went  to  Mr. 
Neighbour  and  Mr.  Eke. 

Mr.  Todman,  Eltham  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  large  and  good 
collection  of  Conifers.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  cottagers 
for  vegetables  and  window  plants.  A  meed  of  recognition  is  due 
to  the  officials  of  the  Show  for  their  courtesy  and  attention. 


THE   EXETER  ROSE   SHOW. 

Once  mce  the  Rose  (show  season  baa  commenced,  and  once 
more  the  fair  capital  of  the  precocious  west  has  led  the  van. 
Exeter  the  city  of  flowers,  the  birthplace  of  Devoniensis,  one 
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of  the  best  of  the  tea-scented  family,  Exeter  the  Florence  of 
England,  has  once  more  held  a  brilliant  court  for  the  queen  of 
flowers — the  fragrant,  the  comely,  the  glorious  Rose. 

Here  alone  has  the  Show  been  held  on  the  day  originally 
fixed,  and  here  once  more  brother  has  joined  hand  in  hand  with 
brother  after  an  interval  of  twelve  weary  months,  and  faces  that 
have  lived  in  the  memory  through  months  of  bitter  winter  and 
ungenial  spring  have  again  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  they 
saw  their  old  friends  and  foes  once  more  engaged  in  that  best  of 
all  occupations,  staging  Eoees.  Ah  !  and  what  a  treat  it  is  to 
see  the  hero  of  a  thousand  fights — the  Eose-kiug  of  Cheshunt, 
the  man  to  whose  care,  and  love,  and  labour  we  owe  so  many 
gifts — Cheshunt  Hybrid,  that  priceless  boon,  a  red  climbing 
Tea  Rose,  possessing  the  hardiness  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  colour 
of  Antoine  Ducher,  the  rampant  growth  of  an  evergreen  Rose ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  pride  of  Heavitree,  the  marvel  and  ad- 
miration (as  shown  for  seasons  here)  of  hundreds  of  worshippers ; 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  a  host  of  others— to  see  him  setting  up  a 
box  of  blooms,  his  coat  oS,  his  wristbands  turned  up,  bis  whole 
mind  set  on  his  work,  now  raising  gently  a  Rose  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  mother's  hand  brushing  a  fly  from  the  face  of  a  sleep- 
ing child,  now  standing  back,  and  with  head  a  little  on  one  side 
contemplating  the  work  from  a  distance,  as  an  artist  looks  at  his 
Academy  picture,  now  changing  a  bloom  that  to  our  eyes  appears 
faultless  for  one  that  causes  us  almost  to  despair  as  we  think  of 
our  own  productions.  All  this  is,  I  think,  a  treat  which  alone 
is  worth  attendance  at  the  Show. 

The  Exhibition  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  had, 
flo  to  speak,  ramifications  of  various  kinds.  The  Committee 
were  not  content  to  depend  alone  on  Roses  ;  but  (having  wisely 
suppressed  the  spring  show  on  account  of  its  clashing  with  the 
Tiverton  Exhibition  where  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Agricultural 
and  the  Tiverton  Horticultural  Societies  held  their  shows  at 
Ascension  tide),  they  gave  most  liberal  prizes  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  and  specimen  plants,  and  fruit  and  vegetables.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  close  to  the  entrance  to  Northernhay,  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  was  held  a  dog  and  poultry  show,  so  that  the  at- 
tractions for  visitors  to  Exeter  were  of  a  numerous  and  varied 
kind. 

But  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  Rose  Show,  and  not  being 
learned  in  specimen  plants  I  need  merely  say  that  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe  &  Pince  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Sclater  surpassed  themselves, 
and  perfectly  astounded  me  with  the  size  and  beauty  of  their 
productions.  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince  put  together  one  of 
the  grandest  collections  of  plants  ever  seen.  They  had  two 
splendid  AUamandas  (Hendersonii  and  grandiflora),  two  splendid 
plants  of  Aphelexis,  an  immense  Bougainvillea  which  was  a 
mass  of  colour,  a  Stephanotis  floribunda  which  made  many  a 
fair  girl  (and  "my  eyes!"  as  a  school-boy  says,  what  a  lot  of 
those  there  were !)  sigh  with  envy. 

Bat  now  for  the  Roses,  "  our  Journal's  pets,"  the  flower  of 
flowers,  what  of  them?  Was  the  Show  a  success  or  a  failure? 
Were  the  Roses  shown  good  or  bad  ?  I  answer.  Both.  The  Show 
was  a  success,  because  for  the  time  of  year  and  considering  the 
weather  wo  have  bad,  the  mere  fact  of  seventy-two  good  Roses 
being  shown  made  it  so;  but  it  was  also  a  failure,  because  only 
two  or  three  nurserymen  put  in  an  appearance — viz.,  Paul  of 
Cheshunt,  Curtis  of  Torquay,  and  Robert  Veitch  of  Exeter. 
The  Roses  were  a  little  uneven,  and  a  single  glance  at  any  stand 
would  tell  us  the  same  story — backward  spring,  cold  nights, 
bitter  east  winds.  But  some  marvellous  blooms  were  shown 
and  some  of  varieties  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  well. 
Mr.  George  Paul  had  the  most  marvellous  bloom  of  Monsieur 
Woolfield  which  I  or  my  fellow  Judges  (Hercules  and  Mr.  Beachey 
of  Torquay)  declared  never  to  have  seen  equalled.  He  had  also 
splendid  blooms  of  Etienne  Levet,  and  one  treble  of  this  Rose 
was  remarkably  good  ;  also  Monsieur  Neman,  that  fickle  incon- 
stant Rose  which  will  only  bloom  when  wooed  by  the  sun's  con- 
stant love  ;  Emily  Laxton  (his  own  sending  out),  and  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  Duke  of  Connaught  (his  own  children),  the  former  as 
i""'  should  be,  Rosa  nigroque  similia  cijgno,  the  latter  a  splendid 
Rose.  Many  old  favourites  too  came  to  the  front  in  an  aston- 
ishing manner — eg.,  Charles  Rouillard,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
and  above  all  others  Xivier  Olibo,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
and  Fisher  Holmes.  Of  course  he  was  first  for  seventy-two  and 
forty-eight  trebles.  Always  at  Exeter  he  may  boast,  if  he  ever 
did  such  a  thing,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  He  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  successful  but  one  of  the  most  generous  of  professionals, 
for  he  positively  gave  i£10  to  be  given  in  prizes  for  Teas  to  us 
amateurs !  The  "Teas  acknowledged  at  last !  the  most  graceful 
offering,  the  most  well-timed  present ;  for  here  the  Teas  are  at 
home,  and  the  late  spring  has  retarded  them  so  much  that  now 
they  are  at  their  very  best. 

For  his  prize  there  was  great  competition,  and  I  was  left  out 
in  the  cold  with  my  own  particular  friends.  Mr.  Jowitt  brought 
a  box  of  blooms  from  Hereford  cut  twenty-four  hours  before  his 
rival's,  and  yet  ran  Hercules  so  bard  that  the  Judges  had  to 
give  grave  deliberation  before  assigning  the  rewards.  He  had  a 
perfectly  exquisite  bloom  of  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  also  good 
blooms  of  sorts  which  are  rarely  seen  in  stands,  such  as  America, 


Rubens,  Madame  Willermoz  with  wonderful  colour,  and  a 
Catherine  Mermet  which  enchanted  me.  But  of  course  he 
was  beaten  by  Hercules  on  his  own  ground,  for  Mr.  Baker  is,  or 
at  least  for  years  has  appeared  to  be,  invincible.  The  latter  had 
lovely  blooms  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  of 
which  varieties  he  showed  whole  boxes,  and  also  Catherine 
Mermet,  Devoniensis,  and  Marcchal  Niel.  Of  course,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  write  it,  that  Mr.  Baker  was  first  for  forty-eight, 
and  how  he  staged  that  number  is  a  perfect  marvel.  I  cut 
every  bloom  in  my  collection  and  only  staged  twelve  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  I  was  a  good  second).  But  here  comes  Hercules 
with  a  couple  of  cabs  full  of  boxes,  he  himself  smiling  com- 
placently from  one,  and  feeling  like  Grace  when  he  goes  in 
to  bat  at  Lord's.  Out  they  come,  box  after  box.  Bless  you ! 
weather  does  not  aiiect  him.  In  vain  rude  Boreas  storms  and 
groans,  he  cannot  enter  his  paradise.  The  zephyrs  are  allowed 
to  come  in  on  sufferance  there,  but  they  must  not  be  too 
boisterous,  or  wo'n't  they  catch  itfrom  those  guardian  Elm  trees. 
The  naturalist  need  never  enter  his  sacred  ground,  for  of  cater- 
pillars or  aphides  he  wo'n't  find  enough  to  feed  a  jenny  wren. 
The  rains  of  heaven  may  refuse  to  give  their  reviving  moisture, 
but  what  of  that  1  "  We,"  said  the  old  gardener  to  me,  with  a 
sniff  of  scorn  at  my  puling  plants,  "  we  don't  care  about  the 
rain,  we  can  sripply  the  rain ;  it's  that  dratted  sun  we  want." 
For  ail  around  that  elysiam  are  cocks,  and  hoes,  and  cisterns 
full  of  liquid  manure,  and  everything  that  science  can  suggest  or 
money  supply.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  he  staged  a  forty- 
eight  which,  though  not  in  his  best  form,  made  me  hide  my 
diminished  head  with  shame  as  I  contemplated  my  miserable 
twelve.  He  had  a  bloom  of  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  at  the 
corner  of  his  box  which  one  felt  inclined  to  kiss,  she  was  so 
lovely.  There  were  many,  very  many,  fair  Devon  maids  at  our 
Show  whose  complexions,  beautiful  indeed  though  they  were, 
were  far  short  of  his  Marguerite. 

Messrs.  Curtis  of  Torquay  showed  some  very  good  blooms, 
particularly  in  his  box  of  new  Roses.  He  had  a  very  fine  bloom 
!  of  Star  of  Waltham.  This  novelty,  raised  by  Mr.  William  Paul, 
was  also  well  shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  crimson  Roses.  Its  only  fault  is 
that  it  is  a  little  empty  at  the  very  centre  of  the  bloom.  Mens. 
E.  T.  Teas  (a  most  extraordinary  name  to  give  a  Rose)  was  also 
shown  remarkably  good.  MarcL-hal  Niel  was  shown  in  all  classes 
very  fine.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  great  improvement  that 
Mr.  Robert  Veitch  has  made  in  Rose-growing.  He  staged  a 
capital  stand  of  twenty-four  trebles.  He  had  a  very  fine 
bloom  of  Cenlifolia  rosea,  and  also  Annie  Laxton.  My  name- 
sake was  in  all  the  nurserymen's  stands,  and  was  very  fine.  It  is 
a  little  too  much  like  Annie  Laxton,  but  is  a  useful  addition, 
being  also  very  fragrant.  Madame  Rougere — another  new  Rose, 
very  light  pink  with  a  rosette-like  flower — was  shown  fine  by 
Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  we  may  reckon  it  as  a  prize.  Captain 
Christy  has  proved  himself  a  wretched  impostor  (his  namesake 
I  hope  will  excuse  me).  He  is  coarse  and  open  and  dirty,  and 
was  condemned  by  all  judges.     I  add  the  list  of  awards  : — 

Nubsekvmen's  Prizes. — Seventy  two  Roses,  distinct  varieties, 
three  trusses  each — first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt;  second, 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.,  Torquay.  Forty-eight  Roses 
first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  second,  Missrs.  Curtis,  Sandford, 
and  Co.  Twenty-fourRoses— first,  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  Twenty- 
four  Roses,  one  truss  each — first,  Mr.  E.  T.  Vtitch. 

Amateues'  Prizes. — Dozen  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  R';ses, 
distinct  varieties,  single  trusses — first,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt;  thiid,  Mr.  E.  W.  Beachey.  These  prizes 
were  presented  by  MsEsrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Forty-eight  single 
trusses,  distinct  varieties — first,  Mr.  W.  Cotton.  Thirty-six 
Roses— first,  Mr.  W.  Cotton;  second,  Mr.  Beachey;  third,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Chard.  Eighteen  Roses— first,  Miss  L'.oyd ;  second,  Mr. 
Beachey;  third,  Mr.  Chard.  Twenty-five  Roses— first.  Miss 
Lloyd;  second,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould  ;  equal  third,  Mr.  R.  Shute  and 
Mr.  Chard.  Twelve  Roses,  three  trusses- first,  Mr.  Ensor. 
Twelve  single  trusses— first,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt;  second.  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm;  third,  Mr.  Eosor. 

Open  Competition. — Twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses, 
distinct  varieties,  single  trusses — first,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford, 
and  Co.  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt.  Twelve  single  trusses  of  1874 
or  1875— first,  Mtssrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  second,  Messrs  Curtis  and 
Co.  Twenty-four  trusses  any  other  variety — first,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  Twelve  trusses,  H.P.  DnkBofEdiuburgh-first,  Messrs. 
Curtis  &  Co. ;  second.  Miss  Lloyd.  Twelve  trusses,  Marcchal 
Niel— first,  R.  T.  Veitch;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard. 

And  now  I  have  told  you  of  the  blooms  and  of  the  prizes,  it 
only  remains  to  say  that  the  company  was  very  large  and  highly 
select ;  that  everyone  looked  pleasant  and  happy  and  healthy, 
and  not  bored  to  death  and  pale  and  tired,  as  in  London  ;  that 
we  had  the  jolUest  of  dinners  at  Mr.  Baker's,  where  Mr.  George 
Paul,  Mr.  Jowitt,  and  others  talked  Roses  till  almost  the  day- 
light began  to  appear ;  that  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  most  of  the  great  nurserymen  would  be  in  for  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  that  the  only  regret  we  felt  was  that  so  many 
nurserymen  were  unable  to  come,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
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wait  another  twelvemonths  before  we  had  another  Bose  Show  at 
Exeter. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


THE  SPALDING  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 
SHOW.— June  '2161  and  2:2nd. 

Amongst  those  places  where  horticnltnre  may  be  said  to 
floarish,  this  metropolis  of  the  "  parts  of  Holland  in  Lincoln- 
shire "  may  well  take  a  place.  The  fact  that  bulbous  roots  form 
an  important  part  of  its  commerce,  and  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  soil,  may  have  led  into  that  direction,  and  the  presence 
of  some  very  ardent  lovers  of  flowers  has  still  further  increased 
the  taste,  so  that  a  flourishing  Society  now  exists  whose  meet- 
ings are  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  and  form 
the  most  notable  days  in  the  town's  calendar;  while  the  well- 
known  hospitality  and  kindly  feeliogs  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  Society  give  it  a  charm  which  in  many  more  preten- 
tions shows  is  wanting.  A  few  notes  on  the  Exhibition  held 
there  on  the  2lBt  and  22ud  of  the  present  month  miy  therefore, 
perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to  lovers  of  that  which  far  more 
than  angling  deserves  the  name  of  the  "  gentle  art." 

The  Exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of 
Ayaconghfee  Hall,  now  tenanted  by  the  estimable  President  of 
the  Society,  C.  F.  Bower,  Esq.,  and  the  principal  productions 
were  arranged  in  a  tent  180  feet  long  and  about  40  wide.  Owing 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  Show  being  a  week 
earlier  than  usnal,  the  number  of  exhibits  was  not  so  large  as 
usual.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  Roses,  which  were  few 
and  indifferent;  but  in  nearly  every  other  class  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  was  remarkably  good.  Cottagers,  indeed,  were  un- 
mistakeably  behindhand,  but  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  considers  the  cold  and  ungenial  weather  that  we  have 
had,  and  that  they  are  unable  to  use  any  appliances  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  cold  and  cutting  winds. 

The  chief  exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  and 
Mr.  S.  House  of  Peterborough  amongst  nurserymen,  and  amongst 
amateurs  Mr.  G.  F.  Burrell,  Mr.  Bounor,  Dr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Garfit, 
Mr.  J.  S.  H.  Wilkinson,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Beridge.  Amongst 
the  plants  were  as  fine  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  Ferns  as  one  would  desire  to  see ;  while  the  method 
of  arranging  them  on  the  grass,  even  though  it  was  a  flat  surface, 
was  preferable  to  staging,  as  the  plants  were  below  the  level  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  were  seen  to  greater  advantage. 

As  herbaceous  plants  always  form,  both  as  pot  plants  and  cut 
blooms,  a  great  feature  of  this  Show,  one  is  always  sure  to  find 
amongst  the  collections  exhibited  some  of  great  interest,  those 
shown  by  Dr.  Stiles  being  models  of  good  cultivation  and  care. 
Amongst  them  were  Campanula  puUa,  a  lovely  dark  violet 
flower,  to  which  the  long  green  segments  of  the  calyx  give  a 
unique  appearance;  Campanula  Hostii,  C.  caudata,  and  C.  Van 
Houttei ;  Aquilegia  chrjsantha,  Spirfoa  filipendula,  Lilium  Hum- 
boldtii.  Lychnis  Haageana,  Delphinium  belladonna,  and  Equi- 
Betum  sylvaticam  grown  as  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  else. 
I  had  the  opportunity  afterwards  of  visiting  the  little  garden 
where  these  are  grown,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  done.  I  noticed  here  Morina  longi- 
flora,  Catananche  cierulea,  Eugenia  glauca,  Centrauthna  alba, 
Campanula  grandiflora,  Auchusa  italics.  Campanula  urticifolia 
fl.-pl.,  Hesperis  matronalis  (double  purple),  Habenarianivea,  and 
a  vigorous  small  bed  of  Cypripedium  epeotabile,  the  American 
Lady's-slipper.  Dr.  Stiles's  stand  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  plants  was  exceedingly  tasteful  in  arrangement. 
Mr.  Ingram  of  Belvoir  Castle  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
cat  blooms  of  herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which  were  the  Edel- 
weiss, Erodium  manescavi,  Lathyrus  Siblhorpii,  Onosma  tanri- 
cum,  Lupinns  arboreus,  and  many  of  those  already  named.  A 
very  pretty  collection  of  bedding  plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  another  by  Mr.  House,  the  former  being  neatly 
arranged  in  pans  and  with  considerable  effect. 

The  contest  for  Table  Decorations  was  very  good,  and  when  I 
say  that  Mr.  Cypher,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his  taste  in  these 
matters,  took  second,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  there 
was  considerable  taste  displayed,  and  it  was  so.  The  cetitro 
piece  exhibited  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Burrell  was  exqnisitely  arranged. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  flowers  as  the  gracefulness 
and  elegance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  grouped  together 
that  made  it  so  charming.  The  glaring  fault  of  making  the  top 
piece  heavy  had  been  judiciously  avoided,  and  the  introductiou 
of  Grasses  and  Ferns  gave  it  a  very  light  appearance.  It  is 
evident  that  a  better  taste  in  thcFe  matters  is  being  developed, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Burrell  who  has  set  so  good  au 
example.  Miss  Bonner's  bouquet  for  the  table  was  also  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  Of  the  arrangements  of  the  wild  fl.iwers  so  much 
cannot  be  said,  and  there  is  here  great  room  for  improvement. 

The  good  folks  of  Spalding  have  found  out  that  to  make 
flower  shows  pay  something  else  must  be  added,  and  hence  a 
horse  show  took  place  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  say  anything,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  delightful 
weather  tended  to  make  everything  agreeable,  and  I  hope  en- 


abled the  Society  to  score  a  successful  innings.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  arrangement  by  which  the  membwrs  of  the 
Committee  were  told  off  fur  various  duties,  nor  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  carried  out  those  duties.  A  plan  of  the  tent  was  also 
drawn  with  the  position  of  the  different  exhibits,  so  that  there 
was  no  difiiculty  in  seeing  where  the  Judges  had  to  go  to,  and 
to  those  who  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  judging  at  some 
shows  this  will  be  appreciated.  Altogether  Spalding  sets  an 
example  which  it  would  be  well  if  many  other  places  were  to 
follow. — D.,  Deal. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINaS. 
We  remind  our  readers  that  the  thirty-third  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  takes 
place  to-morrow  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Alderagate  Street,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hogg.  The  claims  of  this  institution 
for  the  support  of  horticulturists  are  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  them.  We  trust  that  the  approach- 
ing gathering  will  be  more  than  usually  suoceseful,  and  that  a 
substantive  accretion  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  restilt 
from  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  a  purpose  in  all 
respects  so  laudable  and  eo  deserving  of  support. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show,  which  opens  to- 
morrow, the  30th  inst.,  a  good  display  i»  anticipated,  the  sunny 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  and  the  preceding  showers  afford- 
ing hope  that  the  blooms  will  have  advanced  to  exhibition 
form.  Last  year  the  Show  was  four  days  earlier  than  this 
year,  but  vegetation  last  year  was  at  least  seven  days  earlier 
than  it  is  this  year.  Still  rosariana  are  expecting  goad  compe- 
tition and  a  enccessfnl  gathering. 

"  0.  A.  B.,  Sandhurst,"  writes  for  the  enconragement 

of  amateurs,  that  he  has  gathered  thirteen  quarts  of  British 
Queen  Strawberries  from  about  six  dozen  pots  forced  in  his 
orchard  house.  Several  of  the  fruit  weighed  above  IJ  oz.,  and 
many  above  1  oz.  From  thirty  to  thirty-six  hemes  quite 
filled  the  quart  pot.  The  plants  were  potted  in  G-inch  pots 
early  last  summer  ;  placed  first  under  a  north,  subsequently 
under  a  south  wall ;  transferred  to  the  house  in  November, 
and  placed  on  shelves  immediately  under  the  glass  in  Febrnary. 
Watered  regularly  once  a-week  with  liquid  manure. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  a 

basket  of  Porter's  Excelsior  Potatoes  as  the  produce  of  one 
root.  The  weight  is  3J  lbs.,  and  many  of  the  tubers  are  of 
exhibition  quality.  They  are  perfectly  ripe,  having  had  the 
protection  of  glasa  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclement  weather, 
but  no  artificial  heat  has  been  afforded  them. 

Hardy  Palms  Flowebinq    at   Glasnevin. — There  are 

two  fine  specimens  of  Chamferops  in  the  grounds  at  Glasnevin. 
One  of  these  in  rather  a  sheltered  position  has  repeatedly 
flowered  ;  the  other  in  a  more  exposed  situation  not  natil  this 
year.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the  flowers 
turn  out  to  be  of  a  different  sex  from  those  of  the  other,  so 
that  we  may  expect  shortly  to  chronicle  for  the  first  time  the 
fruiting  of  a  Palm  in  the  open  ground  in  this  country. — (Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette.) 


SNAILS  DESTROYING  WALL  FRUIT. 
The  case  of  "  P.  M."  is  a  difficult  one  to  reply  to  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  while  doubtless  many  will  be  willing  to  give  advice, 
few,  it  is  feared,  will  be  able  to  advance  an  acceptable  remedy. 
I  was  once  troubled  with  squirrels  coming  over  a  wall  and 
eating  the  fruit,  and  I  baffled  them  by  adopting  the  same  plan 
that  is  often  adopted  to  keep  boys  and  other  marauders  on 
the  right  side  of  a  wall.  I  placed  along  the  top  of  the  wall  a 
coping  of  common  mortar,  sticking  it  full  uf  broken  glass. 
Tlie  mortar  quickly  dried  and  the  glass  became  firm,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  a  squirrel  ever  afterwards  came  over  the 
wall,  but  I  have  many  times  seen  them  at  the  top  as  if  "  feeling 
their  way."  The  wall  being  high  the  coping  of  mortar  and 
glass  waa  not  so  much  seen  as  to  be  objectionable.  The  same 
plan — the  glass  being  put  in  perhaps  a  little  more  closely — 
would,  I  think,  stop  snails.  I  offer  this  for  the  consideration 
of  "  P.  M."  Sticking  in  the  glass  is  a  little  tedious,  but  when 
once  done  the  barrier  lasts  for  many  years,  especially  if  the 
mortar  is  good. — W.  B.  J. 


I  KNOW  what  will  stop  snails  from  crossing  a  wall — at  any 
rate,  it  prevents  them  from  orawliug  up  one  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  is  coal  tar.  The  difficulty  is,  that  although  it  does 
not  dry  quickly,  still  it  does  become  dry,  and  more  needs  to  be 
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poured  where  required.  As  a  suggestiou,  I  ask  if  tar  can  ba 
mixed  with  oil ;  and  if  eo,  if  that  would  preserve  it  from 
evaporating?  If  a  composition  can  be  made  prescrvirig  tar  io 
a  moist  state,  I  am  satisfiod  that  snails  will  cot  cross  it.  If  I 
was  troubled  the  same  as  "P.M.,"  and  the  wall  had  a  flat 
top,  I  BbouKl  walk  along  the  top  about  once  a-week  and  pour  a 
row  of  tar  from  the  spout  of  an  old  water-can,  and  should  rest 
satisfied  that  my  fruit  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  snails 
from  that  direction. — A  Voekshibe  Gakdenek. 


Eeppectixo  the  passage  of  snails  over  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  destroying  "P.  M.'s"  Nectarines,  I  think  I  can  offer  a 
remedy  both  simple  and  effectual.  Place  IJlb.  of  resin  and 
lib.  by  weight  of  sweet  oil  in  a  pipkin,  and  simmer  over  a 
fire  until  the  rtsia  is  quite  melted.  A  train  of  this  placed 
along  the  top  of  the  wall  would,  I  think,  be  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  snails.  The  great  advantage  of  this  compcsi- 
tion  is  that  it  never  diice.  If  "  P.  M."  tries  this  remedy  and 
it  succeeds  in  its  purpose,  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  others  if 
ho  would  kindly  state  the  fact  in  the  columns  of  the  .Toumiil. 
-F.  K.  H.  S. 


A  srEisKLiXG  of  common  salt  on  (he  top  of  the  wall  will 
fffectually  prevent  theEO  vermin,  and  probably  some  at  the 
ground  edge  of  the  v.all  would  also  prevent  their  ascent.  A 
sprinkling  of  salt  early  in  the  snail  season  will  probably  last 
for  the  year.  Some  years  ago  I  could  not  rear  a  Tiger  Lily 
flower.  The  snails  first  ate  the  leaves,  then  the  buds,  and 
often  the  stalk.  Seeing  the  effect  of  salt  on  snails  I  made  a 
slight  cordon  round  the  Lily  stem.  No  slug  nor  snail  has 
faced  this.  I  have  had  my  Lily  flowers  every  year  since,  and 
this  year  there  is  such  promise  of  them  that  I  think  the  salt 
does  good,  certainly  does  not  harm  them. — T.  S.,  Exeter, 


With  reference  to  "P.  M.'s"  difficulty  (page  1S7),  I  pje- 
fume  from  the  expression  "  my  garden  wall,"  and  from  the 
neighbour  refusing  to  remove  the  Ivy,  that  it  ia  a  party  wall, 
and  that  "  P.  M."  haa  command  of  his  own  side  and  no  more. 
Of  the  top  the  parlies  h.i,ve  joint  use,  and  a  lecined  Judge 
observed  that  either  party  might  amuse  himself  with  walking 
on  it,  though  he  had  never  known  of  an  instance.  Now  to 
apply  this  to  "  P.  M."  Catching  all  the  snails  is  impossible, 
and  the  trees  must  be  protected  by  a  band  of  something  which 
the  snails  will  not  cross.  A  solution  of  a  disagreeable  salt, 
such  Bs  common  salt,  alum,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  applied  to 
the  bricks  either  on  the  top  or  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
would  be  effective  ;  but  unfortunately  every  salt  which  is 
soluble  in  water  is  soluble  also  in  rain,  and  such  a  protection 
would  require  perpetual  renewal.  If  it  were  not  for  the  expense 
a  ribbon  of  copper  and  zinc  soldered  together  might  deter  by 
galvanic  action  ;  but  perhaps  a  6-inch  band  of  oil  paint  sprinkled 
while  wet  with  ccarse  sand,  or  better  with  pounded  glass, 
might  stand  the  weather  and  protect  the  trees.— G.  S. 

Ir  "  P.  M."  will  fasten  a  zinc  trough  closely  along  the  top 
of  his  side  of  the  wall  and  keep  full  of  water  during  the  season 
of  growth  he  will  eS'ectually  keep  the  snailB  at  bay. — E.  L. 


PEACH  BLISTEE. 


"  Peevention  is  better  than  curing  "  stands  good  in  all 
things,  including  the  blistering  of  the  foliage  of  trees.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  pitiful  eight  than  a  Peach  tree  badly  affected 
with  blister.  When  once  the  leaf  is  affected  it  never  recovers, 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  pluck  it  off.  Yes,  the  very  life 
of  the  trees  must  be  plucked  off.  The  blistered  leaves  are 
generally  the  first  leaves  of  early  spring.  These  leaves  have 
an  important  office  to  perform,  but  they  are  blistered.  To 
leave  them  as  they  are  they  become  an  eyesore  and  a  capital 
nursery  ground  for  insects ;  and  these  little  fellows  know  all 
about  it  and  speedily  avail  themselves  of  (to  them)  the  pleasant 
places  provided. 

What  is  the  cause  of  blisteiing  ?  la  the  question  often  asked. 
For  many  years  I  have  considered  it  may  with  certainty  be 
placed  to  the  inclement  spring,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Is  it  surprising  when  we  think  of  it  ?  We  have  a  wall  1 0  to 
12.  feet  high  facing  due  south,  the  sun  blazing  out  upon  the 
young  foliage.  We  find  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  80'  or  90' 
in  a  few  hours,  and  at  night  the  glass  will  register  h  to  10'  of 
frost.  Can  we  wonder  at  blistering  of  the  new-born  leaf? 
Would  not  our  hardy  Oak,  if  its  young  tender  foliage  were 
exposed  to  these  extremes,  be  also  blistered  ?    Not  only  do  we 


have  the  burning  days  and  freezing  nights,  but  there  are  the 
cutting  winds  and  the  chiUing  storm,  one  and  all  antagonistic 
to  the  well-being  of  tender  foli.ige.  Is  the  Peach  tree  subject 
to  these  extremes  in  its  home?  The  answer  must  bo  in  the 
negative,  and  we  must  conclude  that  chilling  cold  ia  the  cause 
of  blistering. 

The  remedy  is  protection.  We  must  screen  the  trees  against 
extreme  cold.  Under  glass  we  have  little  or  no  blistering  of 
the  foliage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  which  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  springs  are  badly 
blistered.  If  we  slightly  protect  trees  on  an  open  wall  for  the 
night  only  we  have  blistering,  and  yet,  again,  if  we  screen  the 
trees  just  whilst  in  bloom  night  and  day,  and  remove  the 
screens  altogether  when  we  think  the  fruit  is  "  set,"  disregard- 
ing the  state  of  weather  and  whether  the  foliage  is  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  blistering  will  follow.  This  I  have  had  de- 
monstrated in  a  neighbour's  garden  this  spring. 

When  to  take  away  screens  of  any  kind  depends  so  much  on 
the  season  end  situation  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 
"  never  leave  off  a  clout  before  May  is  in  and  cut,"  is  a  pretty 
safe  rule  to  act  upon.  Shelter  should  be  removed  by  degrees. 
If  four  thicknesses  of  heriing-net  has  been  on,  take  off  one  at  a 
time,  leaving  the  last  two  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
others,  and  if  close  to  the  wall  and  interfering  with  the  foliage, 
prop  the  netting  off  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  it  can  remain  there 
until  the  weather  is  genial.  Canvas  or  tiffany  covers  are  too 
heavy  for  day  work ;  in  that  case  I  would  have  old  nets  hanging 
some  distance  from  the  trees  night  and  day,  and  allowed  to 
hang  a  considerable  time  after  the  heavier  screens  have  been 
removed.  Old  netting  is  so  cheap  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
without  plenty  of  it. 

I  have  carefully  protected  the  trees  in  my  charge  for  the  last 
two  springe,  and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  trees 
moro  blistered  than  those  always  have  been  before,  I  have  had 
no  blistering  since  I  adopted  the  above  plan.  I  repeat  that 
blister  is  caused  by  the  leaf  being  chilled,  and  the  remedy  is 
protection. 

When  the  cause  is  so  clear  and  the  cure  so  certain,  practical 
men  can  only  smile  at  the  advocacy  of  applying  "  nostrums  " 
to  the  wood  in  winter  to  prevent  tender  foliage  being  injured 
by  cold  in  spiing.  The  curl  is  distinct  from  the  blister,  being 
undoubtedly  caused  by  insects,  but  neither  curl  or  blister  need 
be  allowed  where  time  and  means  are  provided  for  preventing 
them. — John  Tavloe,  Ilardwicke  Grange. 


CATEEPILLAES   STEIPPINQ  LIMB   TREES. 

Wbitikg  to  US  concerning  a  plague  of  caterpillars  at  Somer- 
leyton  near  Lowestoft,  a  correspondent  states  as  follows — "  At 
this  place  there  is  a  very  fine  avenue  of  Lime  trees  ;  and  this 
year,  as  was  also  the  case  last,  they  are  literally  swarming  with 
caterpillars,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  trees  are  now  as 
bare  of  foliage  as  they  were  in  midwinter,  with  the  caterpillars 
dangling  from  them  in  threads  like  spiders'  webs.  They  are 
also  attacking  the  Elm  and  the  Ash  to  a  limited  extent.  I 
may  say  there  are  abundance  of  birds  of  all  sorts  on  the  place, 
so  that  the  cause  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of 
species  that  prey  on  insects."  Upon  examination  we  find  that 
the  caterpillars  are  those  of  one  of  our  most  injurious  insects, 
known  as  the  Winter  Moth  fCheimatobia  brumata).  The  lato 
Edward  Newman,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  its  life 
history,  from  personal  observation  ascertained  that  some  are 
destroyed  by  bullfinches  and  titmice.  These  and  other  birds  do 
not  suffice  to  keep  the  species  in  check;  and  although  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  the  way  of  killing  the  caterpillar  and 
chrysalis — in  the  latter  case  of  course  by  digging  round  the 
trees  in  the  autumn  after  the  season  of  pupation  has  com- 
menced— he  places  more  reliance  on  a  winter  campaign  against 
the  moth,  a  sticky  composition  being  applied  to  the  trees  which 
prevents  the  females  from  going  up  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  best  mixture  is  equal  parts  of  Stockholm  tar  and  cart- 
grease,  which,  applied  to  the  trees  in  November  or  December, 
has  been  proved  to  be  harmlets,  though  if  it  were  put  on  in 
April  or  May  the  case  woald  be  diiiferent.  Mr.  Newman  re- 
commends, however,  that  the  bark  be  slit  the  next  summer. 
His  plan  is  this  ;  Watch,  by  examining  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  a  lantern  during  the  months  named,  for  the  emergence 
of  the  moths  ;  then,  says  he,  "  should  they  be  numerous — and 
sometimes  they  are  as  thick  as  bees — destroy  by  hand  all 
within  reach,  and  the  following  day  daub  the  trees  with  a  ring 
of  this  composition,  taking  care  to  leave  no  side  shoots  or 
contact  with  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  ascent  of  the 
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female.  By  this  means  thoasands  of  females  hare  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  plantation  in  one  night ;  and  as  eaob  female 
is  oalonlated  to  lay  two  hundred  eggs  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  caterpillars  during  the  next  season  must  be 
considerable. " 


CLIFTON   HALL, 

THE   SEAT   OF   11.   E.   CLIFTON',   ESQ. 

Clifton  Hall  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  about  three  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham. Going  from  the  town,  the  most  direct  way  to  the  Hall 
runs  through  Clifton  Grove.  This  grove,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  river  Trent,  the  grandeur  of 
its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  sweet- 
smelling  wild  flowers  which  everywhere  abound  in  summer,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  in  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trent. 

The  Hall  stands  far  above  the  river,  and  commands  extensive 
views  of  Nottingham,  WoUaton,  Chilwell,  Bramcote,  and  away 
towards  Derby.  It  is  a  large  mansion  of  brickwork,  and  has 
evidently  been  designed  more  with  the  intention  of  securing 
inside  comfort  than  outside  show.  About  the  different  nobles 
who  have  possessed  it  since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton  little  need  be  said ;  not  one  of  them  appears 
to  have  taken  much  interest  in  horticulture.  Even  so  late  as 
1834  Captain  Barker,  in  his  "  Walks  Bound  Nottingham," 
speaks  of  the  garden  being  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
notes  a  great  want  of  that  cheerfulness  which  marks  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spirited  owner.  If  this  volume  was  revised  np  to 
the  present  time  the  description  would  be  a  very  different  one. 
Since  the  present  squire  came  into  power  the  garden  has 
steadily  improved,  and  it  has  now  risen  into  eminence. 

The  pleasure  grounds  lie  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  Hall.  The  flower  garden  is  divided  from  the  other 
pleasure  grounds  by  a  broad  gravel  walk  which  runs  east  and 
west.  South  from  this  walk  the  ground  is  formed  into  fine 
green  banks  rising  one  above  another  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Fine  old  English  Yews  line  the  summit  of  each 
terrace,  and  spacious  plats  of  grass  intercept  each  incline. 
About  the  centre  of  the  ground  there  is  the  remains  of  an  old 
Roman  chapel  which  is  beautifully  draped  with  Ivy.  Beds 
of  Rhododendrons,  fountains,  and  choice  shrubs  are  harmo- 
niously arranged  here  and  there  on  the  grass.  At  the  top  of 
this  ascent  there  are  some  of  the  finest  Evergreen  Oaks  in 
England.  Judging  from  their  looks  they  must  be  between 
00  feet  and  70  feet  high,  and  they  spread  out  in  proportion. 
Another  feature  in  the  way  of  trees  is  a  long  row  of  Firs  about 
tlic  same  height  as  the  Oaks,  and  each  of  their  stems  are  com- 
pletely clothed  to  the  top  with  Ivy.  This  has  been  the  case 
(or  many  years,  and  the  result  now  is  that  all  the  trees  are 
dead  or  dying,  but  they  still  form  splendid  pillars  of  Ivy,  and 
iu  this  way  are  very  ornamental. 

The  flower  garden  occupies  a  large  plateau  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hall.  It  was  entirely  remodeled  by  Mr.  Milner  two  years 
ago.  It  is  now  a  most  attractive  spot.  There  is  a  bnautiful 
fountain  iu  the  centre.  The  scroll  beds  close  to  this  are 
planted  in  the  carpet  style  in  the  summer  time,  and  other  out- 
lying designs  are  filled  with  Geraniums  and  other  choice  bed- 
ding plants. 

Forming  a  boundary  to  the  north  side  of  the  flower  garden 
is  a  recently  erected  and  very  fine  conservatory.  It  extends 
124  feet  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Hall.  It  is  30  feet 
wide,  and  the  large  centre  dome  ia  4o  feet  high.  The  two 
side  wings  are  30  feet  high.  The  ventilators  open  along 
the  top  and  at  the  sides  near  the  foundation.  The  interior 
arrangement  consists  of  an  ornamental  fountain  with  a  large 
marble  basin  placed  under  the  dome.  Extending  right  and 
left  from  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  there  are  two  beds 
surrounded  by  broad  pathwaj-s.  The  back  wall  is  built  up  to 
the  roof,  the  wall  being  covered  with  ornamental  lattice-work 
for  training  climbing  plants  to.  The  door  leading  from  the 
Hall  opens  in  full  view  of  the  front  shelf,  which  is  about  2  feet 
wide  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  The  floor  ij 
tastefully  laid  with  a  handsome  pattern  of  encaus'.ic  tlhs.  This 
conservatoiy  was  erects  J  by  John  Edmonds  &  Co, ,  Lillie  Bridge, 
Fulham,  London,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, ornamental,  and  perfectly  finished  buildings  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  It  contains  1300  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
The  whole  of  this  is  heated  Mithout  the  slightest  difficulty 
with  one  of  Edmonds'  No.  6  tubular  saddle  boilers.  Facing 
the  fountain  iu  the  centre  of  the  houee  there  ia  a  recess  in  the 


back  wall.  This  is  beautifully  arranged  in  a  natural-like  style 
of  rockwork  by  Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 
Ia  the  cavities  of  this  rookery  there  are  many  hardy  Ferns 
growing  luxuriantly ;  but  the  most  effective  plant  about  it  is 
the  old  Begonia  Rex.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  this  plant  in 
Buoh  positions,  but  nothing  could  be  finer. 

All  the  plants  iu  the  centre  beds  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted  in  the  soil.  Camellias  are  just  beginning  to  get 
hold  of  the  ntw  soil.  The  beautiful  Tree  Fern  Alsophila  is 
doing  well  in  the  same  quarters.  Some  young  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  just  in  flower  are  worth  noting ;  they  include 
Edgworthii,  Countess  of  Haddington,  Aucklandii  (very  rare 
and  a  splendid  variety),  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  These  are 
four  of  the  very  finest  varieties.  Their  blooms  are  white, 
richly  scented,  and  large  in  size.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts  of 
Acers  are  splendid  decorative  plants  either  planted  out  "r  in 
pots.  Tbe  best  varieties  hero  are  A.  palmatum,  A.  pol.vmor- 
phum  atropurpureum,  and  A.  palmatum  partitum.  Lwge 
numbers  of  cool-house  Palms  are  planted  out,  and  Tree  Ferns 
in  tubs  and  other  fine-foliage  plants  are  grouped  about  on  the 
floor  near  the  fountain.  There  is  a  very  fine  assortment  of 
climbers  planted  along  the  back  wall ;  of  course  most  of  them 
are  young,  but  all  are  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  when  a 
little  further  advanced  the  effect  will  be  grand,  as  they  are  all 
of  the  best  varieties.  Good  climbers  are  often  wanted,  the 
following  cannot  be  surpassed: — Lapagerias,  red  and  white; 
Clematis  John  Gould  Veitch,  pale  blue,  rosette-formed,  and  a 
splendid  variety  for  select  positions  ;  C.  indivisa  ;  Passiflora 
Campbelli ;  Taosonia  exoniensis,  flowers  bright  pink  and  violet, 
very  free  flowering;  T.  ineiguis,  the  best  of  all  the  Tacsonias, 
with  large  crimson,  blue,  and  white  flowers;  Brachysema  un- 
dulatum,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Kennedya  ovata  alba, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  climbing  Rcsee. 

The  pot  Hoses  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  were  tho  finest 
I  have  ever  seen  about  a  private  place  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  blooms  of  Paul  Neron  were  quite  full  in  the 
centre,  well  formed  and  coloured,  and  7  inches  in  diameter; 
in  fact,  they  were  all  so  good  that  I  give  the  names  of  a  few 
which  are  evidently  well  adapted  for  blooming  early  in  pots — 
Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Lord  Clyde,  John  Hopper,  Clotilde  Rolland,  Jules 
Margottin,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mademoiselle  EugCnie  Verdier,  Ma- 
dame Charles  Wood,  and  Madame  ClCmence  Joigueaux. 

The  Azaleas  were  other  subjects  of  great  merit  both  in 
form  and  variety.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Lefebvre  is  a  splendid 
variety ;  the  blooms  are  of  immense  size  and  wonderful  sub- 
stance. Marquis  of  Lome,  La  Superbe,  Stella,  and  many 
others  might  be  named  amongst  the  first  class.  Miguouette 
is  grown  largely  in  pots.  Amongst  the  several  varieties  Queen 
Victoria  is  by  far  the  best.  The  spikes  of  bloom  attain  a  great 
length,  and  the  foliage  retains  a  beautiful  green  shade,  while 
that  of  other  varieties  is  quite  yellow  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  Pelargoniums,  Spiraeas,  and  such-like  plants  made  a  com- 
bined mass  of  flower.  Seats  are  distributed  in  many  recesses, 
nud  amonget  these  were  some  recently  brought  from  Florence, 
and  which  were  made  of  earthenware  in  the  form  of  three  largo 
tapestry-pattern  cushions  resting  above  each  other.  They  have 
the  recommendation  of  being  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
placing  them  in  the  open  air  does  them  no  harm. 

My  notes  on  this  house  have  gone  rather  further  than  I 
intended,  but  one  cannot  leave  it  without  feeling  gratified  with 
tho  great  interest  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  must  take  in 
gardening  to  erect  such  a  magnificent  house,  and  the  praise- 
worthy way  in  which  they  have  improved  the  entire  place 
cannot  be  too  widely  known.  At  the  back  of  the  conservatory 
there  is  a  large  glass  potting  house,  where  the  plants  are  potted 
without  taking  them  out  of  doors.  There  are  other  two  old- 
fashioned  conservatories  built  into  the  Hall.  These  are  kept 
constantly  gay  with  flowers. 

The  kitchen  garden  lies  in  a  sheltered  position  about  500  yards 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hall.  The  fruit  houses  are 
arranged  here.  The  first  is  a  plant  house  for  supplying  the 
conservatory ;  next  to  this  there  is  a  Peach  house,  the  trees 
having  been  planted  this  spring.  It  is  intended  for  a  mid- 
summer supply  of  fruit,  and  contains  healthy  you)  /  trees  of 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  French  Galande,  Pitmaston  Seedling, 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  latter  variety  is  comparatively 
new,  and  bears  an  excellent  character.  The  next  house  is  a 
large  span-roof  vinery  30  feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  a  num- 
ber of  sorts.    Last  year's  crop  in  this  house  was  excellent, 
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some  of  the  Hamburgh  bunches  weighing  as  muoh  as  4  lbs., 
Alioantes  6  lbs.,  and  Barbarosaaa  8  lbs.  The  fruit  is  jaat 
thinned,  and  this  season's  crop  promises  to  be  still  batter  than 
last  one,  and,  like  everything  else  about  the  place,  the  con- 
dition of  this  house  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
able  and  persevering  gardener,  who  has  carried  out  so  many 
improvements  here. 

Madresiield  Court  Vine  was  rooted  out  of  this  house  last 
year,  as  it  would  not  keep  well,  and  it  is  replaced  by  Pearson's 
Golden  Queen.  This  was  planted  last  autumn.  It  has  made 
a  wonderfully  fine  young  cane  this  season,  which  must  fruit  well 
next  year.  This  is  an  excellent  late  yellow  (irape.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  robust  and  free  grower  and  fruiter,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  single  fault  it  posECSsea.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  amateurs,  as  it  is  found 
to  do  well  on  the  commonest  fare.  The  wood  of  one  and  all 
the  Vines  is  very  fine,  and  they  derive  their  whole  support  from 


finest  fruit.     Osborn's  Forcing   French   Bean    was  bearing 
immense  quantities  of  long  pods  in  8 -inch  pots. 

The  inmatea  of  the  stove  are  all  of  a  choice  healthy  descrip- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  a  long  side  shelf  is  filled  with 
Orchids.  There  is  scarcely  a  genua  unrepresented ;  some  of  them 
by  more  than  a  dozen  species.  The  healthy  growth  and  pro- 
fuse manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  blooming  show  how 
well  they  may  be  grown  in  a  stove.  Mr.  Anderson  has  con- 
trived an  ingenious  method  of  damping  this  structure.  There 
is  a  side  shelf  surrounding  the  house,  and  the  pathway  is  of 
the  same  form  with  a  stage  in  the  centre.  Underneath  the  side 
shelf  there  is  a  half-inch  lead  pipe  fixed,  and  in  this  there  is  a 
row  of  little  boles  facing  the  pathway.  When  it  is  desired  to 
damp  the  floor  there  is  a  tap  turned  at  the  door,  and  the  whole 
pathway  is  damped  in  an  instant  without  either  dirt  or  con- 
fusion, as  there  has  been  a  plenteous  supply  of  water  laid  in  to 
all  parts  of  the  garden  lately.     In  hot  days,  or  when  the  fire 
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loam  and  bones  well  mixed  together  and  carefully  formed  into 
a  border.  There  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Maidenhair  Ferns 
in  this  house.  The  friendly  shade  of  the  Vine  leaves  seems  to 
suit  them  admirably. 

Farther  along  there  is  another  large  span-roof  late  vinery. 
One  side  of  this  house  was  planted  last  spring,  and  the  opposite 
side  lately.  Last  year's  Vines,  and  especially  Mrs.  Pinoe,  is 
showing  some  good  fruit,  and  all  are  making  splendid  growth. 
Next  to  this  there  is  a  small  pot-Vine  Louse,  from  which  the 
earliest  fruit  is  obtained.  The  three  last-named  structures  are 
heated  with  one  of  the  "  gold  medal  "  boilers,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son speaks  of  it  in  very  complimentary  terms.  Another  Peach 
house  contains  an  excellent  half-swelled  crop.  A  large  stove, 
Melon  and  Cucumber  house,  and  forcing  pits  and  frames  have 
been  lately  erected  on  excellent  principles  by  Mr.  Foster  of 
Beeston.  These  are  situated  outside  the  kitchen  garden  wall. 
Strawberries  are  forced  in  the  Melon  house  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  varieties  most  esteemed  here  for  this  purpose 
are  Keens'  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  President.  The  crop 
on  these  this  spring  was  wonderful;  many  of  the  plants  in 
C-inoh  pots  produced  three  dozen  full-sized  fruits.  Taking  the 
runners  off  as  early  as  possible,  growing  them  strong,  and  not 
drying  them  oiit  at  any  time  throughout  the  winter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  them  being  so  good.  Tender  and  True, 
Telegraph,  and  Volunteer  are  the  Cucumbers  which  yield  the 


heat  is  strong  at  night,  the  atmosphere  may  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  healthy  by  turning  the  water  slightly  on. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  kept  well  stocked  with  vegetables  all 
the  year  round.  Many  finely-formed  young  standard  fruit  trees 
are  arranged  throughout  the  garden.  The  walls  are  well 
covered  with  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Apricots. 
The  walks  are  all  edged  with  Thrift.  It  has  a  pretty  effect 
when  in  flower.  The  vegetable  plots  are  divided  from  the 
principal  walks,  with  flower  borders  planted  in  the  old  mixed 
style,  and  from  April  to  November  they  furnish  large  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  much  used  for 
ornamentation  in  the  Hall. — J.  Muik. 


MELON  CULTURE— STABTING  VINES. 

I  HAVE  been  very  muoh  interested  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
more  notable  gardens  of  this  country  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  your  pages,  and  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  unable  to  visit  these,  the  articles  in  question  cannot  tail 
to  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  for  in  these 
notes  we  obtain  glimpses  of  the  management  of  different  sub- 
jects under  varied  circumstances,  as  well  aa  the  more  remark- 
able features  in  the  formation  of  the  gardens  described. 

In  reading  the  able  deseriptiou  of  Thoreaby  Park  given  by 
"  Q.  E."  I  was  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  suggestions 
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therein  contaiced  in  regard  to  the  cnUivation  of  Melon?.  The 
fystem  there  epoken  of — Ihat  is  to  say,  planting  about  1  i  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  and  training  np  a  sing'e  steta  without 
stopping  until  the  deeired  height  is  attained — is  very  superior 
to  the  old  method  of  growing  llelonB. 

Having  practised  the  mode  of  culture  alluded  to  I  wish  to 
giva  my  experience  of  it  at  greater  length,  seeing  that  "  Q.  E." 
could  necessarily  not  do  more  than  merely  mention  it  in  pass- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  fruit 
can  be  procured  from  the  same  space  by  this  over  the  old 
eyatem  of  culture.  For  a  few  years  past  we  have  grown 
Meredith's  Hybrid  Cashmere  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  our 
plants,  planting  alternately  with  other  varieties.  The  variety 
named  is  not  only  a  good  Melon,  but  it  is  of  strong  growth. 
We  allowed  it  to  run  up  (which  j  ust  suits  the  variety) ,  denuding 
it  of  all  lateral  shoots  for  several  feet  from  the  bottom,  only,  of 
course,  carefully  preserving  the  principal  leaves  ;  the  inter- 
mediate plants  being  stopped  before  reaching  where  the  laterals 
of  the  others  began,  and  the  fruit  of  the  dwarfer  plants  set  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  could  be  procured  open 
at  one  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  a  gardener  how 
injurious  it  is  to  the  chances  of  a  crop  by  setting  the  first 
fruit  that  appears  ;  but  so  many  amateurs  of  limited  experience 
grow  a  few  Melons  that  to  them  the  hint  may  be  useful  not  to 
do  so,  but  rather  cut  the  iirst  flower  or  two  away  until  three  or 
four  are  open  and  can  be  set  at  the  same  time,  for  as  sure  as 
the  first  fruit  is  set  and  begins  to  swell  it  is  futile  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  crop  on  that  plant  afterwards. 

By  growing  a  few  plants  of  such  early  and  free-setting  va- 
rieties as  Malvern  Hall,  scarlet  flesh;  and  Gilbert's  Improved 
Victory  of  Bath,  green  flesh,  to  be  fruited  at  tho  bottom  of 
tho  house;  and  Hybrid  Cashmere,  Beechwood,  or  any  of  the 
later  vorietits  at  the  top,  it  is  surprising  how  long  a  small 
house  will  continue  to  supply  fruit,  and  it  will  also  astonish 
anyone  who  has  been  growing  Melons  on  the  older  method,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  can  be  had  by  the  system  of  closer  plant- 
ing, &c.  Our  practice  is  to  stop  the  first  joint  after  the  fruit, 
and  after  the  fruit  ia  fairly  set  to  thin  away  by  degrees  all 
other  shoots  not  requirod.  If  the  object  is  the  supply  of  a 
family  we  do  not  consider  three  or  four  fruit  to  a  plant  too 
many.  If  very  large  fruit  is  wanted,  then  one  or  two  had 
better  be  taken  ;  although  the  larger  number  with  liberal  treat- 
ment will  swell  to  a  size  quite  large  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
posts.  The  system  is  quite  as  applicable  to  frames  as  to 
bouses,  so  far  as  the  limited  space  admits  of  fruiting  two  sets 
c.f  plants,  and  all  the  plants  require  to  be  planted  at  the  front 
ard  trained  towards  the  back. 

In  my  present  situation  pits  are  provided  for  Melon  culture 
which  are  only  one  remove  from  frames  (with  the  exception 
that  ours  are  heated  with  hot  water) ;  we  have  trellises  which 
wo  fix  to  keep  the  plants  off  the  soil,  on  which  trellises  we 
train  the  plants,  and  this  season  for  our  earliest  crop  we  had 
a  space  of  24  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches  outside  measurement,  in 
which  we  planted  eighteen  plants,  and  from  which  we  have 
cut  sixty- six  fruit  of  fair  size.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  soil,  temperature,  and  tho  routine  of 
management,  &a.,  my  object  rather  being  to  draw  attention  to 
the  system  of  close  planting,  and  limiting  tho  plants  to  single 
stems,  than  to  detail  cultural  directions.  I  may,  however,  add 
in  regard  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  with  Melons 
damping-ofi  at  the  neck,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  treated  in  your 
issue  of  May  18th,  that  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
handful  of  crushed  charcoal  round  the  collar  of  each  plant  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  also  that  I  have  found  it  very  useful 
of  adopting  the  old  system  when  convenient  of  covering  over 
the  surface  of  the  beds  with  slates,  Ac,  on  lifting  which  it  will 
be  remarked  that  tho  roots  are  quite  matted  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  beneath  them. 

Another  observation  of  "  Q.  E.'b  "  eo  entirely  coincides  with 
my  own  ideas  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  connec- 
tion with  it — that  is,  relating  to  starting  Vines  in  November. 
On  entering  on  my  present  situation  last  autumn  I  learned 
that  the  Vines  in  the  early  vinery  had  always  been  started  on 
the  1st  of  November.  On  taking  the  matter  into  consideration 
I  could  not  see  that  v;e  should  be  likely  to  gain  much  by 
forcing  in  the  two  dullest  months  in  the  year,  and  I  decided  noi 
to  start  the  Vines  till  the  new  year.  The  Vmes  broke  readily, 
but  we  did  not  by  any  means  push  them  hard.  We  set  the 
fruit  at  aliout  C5'  night  temperature.  When  I  say  about,  I 
mean  that  was  the  temperature  aimed  at,  although  on  very 
cold  nights  it  was  otcasionally  a  degree  or  two  below.  Theni 
are  two  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  house,  and  they 


set  their  fruit  equally  a3  well  as  the  Black  Hamburghs  ;  and  on 
referring  back  to  the  books  that  are  kept  of  the  produce  of  the 
garden  I  find  that  we  out  or-e  day  sooner  than  last  year,  and 
could  have  cut  a  few  days  earlier  had  the  Grapes  been  required  ; 
and  we  certainly  saved  a  quantity  of  fuel,  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance, and  also  avoided  not  a  little  anxiety  during  the  two 
months  the  Vines  were  resting.  I  may  add  that  the  bordei  is 
an  outside  one  and  the  Vines  old. — J.  B.  S. 


BEAMBLETYB, 


THE   SEAT  OF  DONALD  LAIiXACH,  ESQ. 

BR.iMBLETyE  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Sussex  as  being 
well  known  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and  to  those  of  fiction 
by  Horace  Smith's  excellent  novel  "  Brambletye  House."  The 
manor  was  part  of  tie  barony  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall.  From  the 
early  part  of  Edward  I.  tho  manor  was  held  by  the  family  of 
De  Audeham,  with  whom  it  continued  till  9  Edward  III.,  when 
it  belonged  to  John  de  Sancto  Chro,  or  Seyntclere,  a  distin- 
guished county  family,  subsequently  connected  with  the 
families  of  Walleys  of  Glynde,  Gage  of  Firlc,  and  Pelham  of 
Laughton.  The  last  of  the  male  line.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Clere, 
died  in  143.5,  leaving  three  daughters  as  co-heiresses,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  as  her  second  husband  Eichard 
Lewknor.  He  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  old  house  of 
Brambletye,  some  trifling  remains  of  which  and  the  moat  still 
exist.  The  family  of  Lewknor,  once  the  most  influential  and 
widely-spread  in  Sussex,  were  associated  with  East  Grinstead 
by  property  and  as  representatives  of  the  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment for  about  two  centuries.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  Comptons  were  proprietors.  Sir  Henry  Compton , 
KB.  (of  tho  same  family  as  the  Earls  of  Northampton),  mar- 
ried Cecilia,  daughter  of  Eobert  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
was  iu  all  probability  the  builder  of  the  more  recent  mansion 
Brambletye  House,  as  his  initials  and  those  of  his  wife, 
"  H.  M.  C.,"  with  the  dale  1C31  and  the  arms  of  Compton, 
remain  over  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  mansion.  The  remains 
of  this  house  are  situated  in  a  delightful  valley.  It  was 
originally  a  very  handsome  mansion,  and  had  towers  with 
ogee  cupolas,  such  as  were  built  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Stuarts.  It  is  now  aa  Ivy-mantled  shell,  though  several 
towers  and  a  detached  gateway  survive  to  indicate  its  ancient 
glory.  The  immediate  successors  of  the  Comptons  are  not 
known,  but  in  1684  Sir  .James  Eicharde,  then  created  a 
baronet,  is  described  as  of  Brambletye  House.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  and  was  knighted  for  an  act  of  bravery  at 
sea.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Spain,  and  some  of  his 
descendants  have  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Spanish  army. 
On  his  quitting  Brambletye  the  house  fell  to  decay.  From 
about  1714  till  1866  it  belonged  to  the  Biddnlphs,  and  it  then 
passed  by  sale  to  Donald  Larnach,  Esq.,  who  erected  the  pre- 
sent mansion  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  commodious  and  orna- 
mental structure  of  native  stone,  overlooking  the  ruins  above 
mentioned  and  a  great  expanse  of  country. 

The  grounds  were  designed  by  Mr.  Marnock,  the  work  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jenks  the 
present  gardener.  The  ground  contiguous  to  the  mansion  is 
boldly  undulated,  and  these  undulations  have  been  turned 
to  good  account.  The  hills  have  been  clothed  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  dells  left  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  wild  plants  have  not  been  removed,  but  the  Furze,  the 
Broom,  the  Heath,  and  the  Ferns  have  been  left  iu  their 
natural  beauty,  and  with  them  have  been  associated  Pampas 
Grass,  Ehododendrons,  and  Conifers — tastefully,  because  irre- 
gularly and  sparsely  planted.  So  deep  is  one  of  these  dells 
and  so  close  to  the  carriage  drive  as  almost  to  look  dangerous, 
yet  a  feeling  of  security  is  afforded  by  a  hedge  of  Larch, 
which  has  been  kept  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and  iti  par- 
ticularly cheerful  by  the  peculiar  light  grten  of  its  fohage. 
Th(>re  is  a  small  terrace  flower  garden  near  the  mansion ,  but  ex- 
tensive fancy  flower  gardening  would  be  manifestly  incongruous 
with  the  natmal  features  of  the  place  and  the  bold  nature  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Isolated  from  the  mansion  is  a 
newly-erected  billiard  room,  and  between  the  two — the  mansion 
and  billiard  room — a  conservatory  has  been  erected.  This  is 
planted  with  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Camellias,  Ac,  and  contains 
also  many  good  specimens  of  plants  in  pots,  and  is  an  orna- 
mental promenade  for  the  family  and  guests. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  situated  some  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  behind  ahold  hill.  This  hill  has  been  turned  to 
account,  both  usefully  and  ornnnKutally.     At  the  foot  of  tho 
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hill  is  a  roaery.  This  is  fenced  from  the  carriage  drive  by  a 
Larch  hedge,  and  is  bounded  by  the  precipitous  sandstone 
sides  of  the  hill.  This  natural  nail  is  bting  covered  with 
climbers.  Clematises,  Eose.'i,  Ampelopeis,  &o.,  making  it  not 
only  ornamental,  but  subduing  the  reflection  of  heat,  and 
making  the  temperature  more  agreeable  to  both  Rosea  and 
visitors.  The  beds  of  the  rosery  are  edged  by  dwarf  margins, 
a  foot  wide  and  high,  of  Cjtoneaster  microphylla.  We  leave 
the  rosery,  passing  through  bowers  of  Ivy,  and  by  aecents  of 
rugged  steps  flanked  by  walls  of  rocks,  and  reach  a  walk,  the 
sides  of  which  are  being  formed  into  a  garden  of  hardy  her- 
baceous flowers.  By  this  charming  route  we  gain  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  from  which  the  view  is  extenpive  and  magnificent, 
reaching  even  to  the  Crystal  Pulace  at  Sydenham  on  a  clear 
day.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  placed  wnter  tanks  of 
great  size  and  substance,  into  which  water  hard  and  soft  is 
forced,  and  which  is  again  conveyed  in  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the 
establishment,  including  the  gardens.  These  tanks  are  nearly 
hidden  by  the  Conifers,  which  have  been  planted  and  are 
growing  well. 

The  soil  of  the  place  is  a  heavy  van^a  of  cliyey  marl,  which 
can  only  be  worked  at  favourable  intervals.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  involving  much  labour,  and  is  apparently  as  un- 
kind and  ungenial  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  Conifers,  also  Rhododendrons  and  Azuleas,  have  made 
free  and  vigorous  growth.  In  strong  clay  Rhododendrons  are 
in  exuberant  health,  looking  as  well  but  not  so  short-jointed  as 
plants  in  peat.  Oa  the  west  side  of  this  hill  are  bold  jutting 
natural  rocks,  putting  to  shame  all  artificial  imitations  ;  and 
here,  under  overhanging  boughs,  a  hardy  fernery  is  to  be 
formed,  and  which  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  ornamental  features  of  the  place. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  enclosed  by  lofty  walls.  The  south 
aspect  of  the  north  wall,  300  feet  in  length,  is  covered  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees  have  been  planted  eight 
years,  and  seven  crops  of  fruit  have  been  gathered,  each  tree 
now  yielding  fifteen  to  twenty  dozens  of  fruit.  The  trees  have 
been  planted  in  good  soil,  are  protected  in  spring  by  canvas 
screens,  and  are  richly  fed  with  liquid  manure  in  the  summer 
months.  They  are  treated  in  the  same  liberal  manner  as  the 
trees  under  Mr.  Luckhurst's  charge,  and  give  the  same  excel- 
lent results.  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested  that  Sussex  is  not  the 
worst  of  counties  for  Peach-growing,  and  I  think  he  is  right. 
Both  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  favourable  ;  but  grant- 
ing that,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  skill  of  such  gardeners 
as  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  growing  so  quickly 
Peach  and  Nectarines  trees  which  are  characterised  by  great 
vigour  and  extreme  fruitfulness.  Oa  the  north  side  of  the 
south  wall  Piums  and  Cherries  are  trained,  and  are  in  an 
excellent  bearing  state.  Late  Duke  Cherry  on  this  site  is 
found  to  be  etpecially  useful,  its  fruit  continuing  until  October. 
On  the  east  aspects  of  the  boundary  walls  are  Pears  and  Cher- 
ries, and  on  the  west  aspects  Plums  and  Pears.  Apricots  are 
also  planted  on  both  these  aspects,  but  they  only  flourish  on 
the  eastern  site  where  they  receive  the  morning's  sua,  not 
thriving  on  the  corresponding  aspect  where  they  only  receive 
the  afternoon's  sun.  The  difference  in  these  trees  in  the  same 
garden  and  the  same  soil  is  very  striking,  and  aSords  a  useful 
hint  worthy  of  being  mentioned  and  remembered.  The  kitohen- 
garden  crops,  especially  the  Strawberries,  are  in  a  flourishing 
state,  thanks  to  well  and  deeply-prepared  soil  and  liberal  sur- 
face-dressing of  rich  manure.  Outside  the  walls  a  capital 
orchard  is  being  established,  the  trees  growing  freely  and 
healthily  in  the  hard-baked  soil. 

The  south  aspect  of  the  north  wall  is  covered  with  glass,  the 
length  of  the  houses  being  350  feet.  They  were  erected  by  Mr. 
Grayof  Cbelsea,  and,  with  their  heating  arrangements, give  great 
satisfaotioD.  Certainly  they  are  answering  their  purpose  well, 
for  finer  crops  of  ftuit— Grapes  and  Peaches — would  be  difiioult 
to  find.  This  fine  range  of  glass  i^!  entered  by  a  ooriidor,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Paachps  and  Fi^e  and  for  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries,  of  which  Vicomtesse  Hericirt  de  Thury 
is  foaud  to  be  the  most  productive  and  satisfactory.  Adjoin- 
ing the  corridor  is  a  Peach  house,  containing  two  trees — Grcsse 
Mignonne  and  Violette  H.itive,  the  latter  being  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  former,  the  two  kinds  thus  producing  a  long 
ssason  of  fruit  from  the  same  house  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. These  trees  are  in  a  splendid  state.  In  May  the  fruit 
was  just  ripening,  some  measuring  more  than  10  inches  in 
circumference.  Yet  it  was  not  thinned  to  a  fruit  to  each  square 
foot  of  trellis,  but  so  close  were  they  that  I  counted  nine  fruits 
on  a  Burfaoe  of  less  than  that  in  area.    These  trees  are  eight 


years  old,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  cropping  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  they  are  in  exuberant  health.  Their  highly 
productive  and  admirable  state  ia  attributable  to  rich  surface- 
dressings  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  the  growing 
season.  They  are  not  afraid  of  feeding  the  Peach  in  Sussex — 
not  afraid  of  luxuriant  wood,  not  destitute  of  splendid  fruit. 

From  the  Peach  house  we  step  into  the  early  vinery.  The 
Grapes  (May)  were  ripe,  the  Black  Hamlurghs  being  in  an 
exhibition  state,  so  fine  were  the  berries  and  well  were  they 
coloured.  They  have  been  similarly  forced  and  ripened  for 
eight  years.  Another  vinery  is  devoted  to  Hamburghs  and 
Alioantes,  the  crop  being  very  heavy  and  regular ;  and  adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  house  planted  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  altenately,  a  Eplccdid  crop,  the  remaining  houses 
being  entirely  occupied  with  Muscats,  and  for  size,  regularity, 
and  well-set  bunches  this  house  must  have  a  very  high  rank. 
Mr.  Jenks  is  evidently  a  skilled  fruit-grower.  The  Tines  are 
planted  inside,  their  roots  having  access  to  outside  borders ; 
but  owing  to  the  rich  dressings  and  copious  waterings  of  the 
inside  borders  the  roots  do  not  care  to  travel  far  from  their 
feeding  ground,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  are 
found  in  the  outside  borders.  It  is  an  instance  that  Vines 
may  be  prevented  from  rambliiig  into  ungenial  soil  if  sufificient 
and  suitable  food  is  provided  for  them  at  and  near  the  surface 
of  the  borders. 

About  the  centre  of  the  range  the  roof  of  a  house  is  covered 
with  Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  which  bloom 
profusely  and  afford  valuable  supplies  of  flowers  at  Eastertide. 
Roses  are  in  great  demand  and  are  provided  "  all  the  year  round." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  range  is  another  Peach  corridor,  an^ 
amongst  the  mo^t  useful  sorts  is  Belle  Bauoe,  a  vigorous  tree 
and  a  free  bearer  of  finely-coloured  fruit  of  superior  quality ; 
the  corridor  also  contains  Tomatoes,  Cape  Gooseberries,  cfcc. 

Of  the  plant  houses  a  few  words  will  suffice.  They  are  light, 
well-heated,  span-roofed  structures,  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  for  forcing  purposes. 
As  is  the  case  in  many  other  good  gardens  specimen-plant 
growing  is  not  attempted.  Plants  are  grown  for  particular 
places  and  purposes  of  decoration,  and  for  affording  large  fup- 
pliea  of  out  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  of  the 
plants  were  clean  and  healthy  and  in  the  best  state  for  the 
purposea  for  which  they  are  grown. 

A  Cucumber  house  was  noticeable  for  the  extraordinary  crop 
which  the  plants  were  producing.  The  sort  is  Cox's  Volunteer; 
no  other  than  this  is  grown  at  Brambletye,  as  it  ia  found  to  be 
a  free  bearer,  hardy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  every  part  of  the  grounds  and  gar- 
dens was  in  superior  order,  and  to  remark  that  Mr.  Laruaoh 
by  the  very  complete  garden  that  he  has  made  has  done  much 
for  local  and  general  horticulture,  and  to  hope  that  he  will 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  liberality  and  see  his  beautiful 
place  increase  towards  perfection  yearly. 

As  to  Mr.  Jenks  he  is  simply  like  all  other  able  gardeners, 
not  only  courteous,  but  willing  to  impart  any  information  that 
can  further  the  advancement  of  the  work  which  he  practises 
so  successfully  in  the  hope  that  others  similarly  engaged  maj 
be  equally  successful. — J. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE   PRESENT  WEEK. 

H4RDY   FRUIT    OAKDEN. 

The  wall  trees  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  this  time ; 
not  only  the  nailing-iu  of  tbe  young  growths  must  be  attended 
to,  bat  since  the  weather  has  become  so  warm  the  aphis  tribe 
has  also  considerably  increased.  The  Morello  Cherry  trees  on 
the  north  wall  are  annually  attacked  by  it,  but  it  is  easily  de- 
stroyed by  dipping  the  shoots  in  water  to  which  has  been  added 
soft  soap  and  tobacco  water.  Instruolion  as  to  its  use  was  given 
a  fortnight  ago. 

Any  wall  trcea  on  which  the  fruit  has  set  very  thickly  should 
have  all  removed  that  is  not  wanted  for  a  crop.  It  is  certainly 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  required  to  properly  thin  out  fruit 
from  such  Pears  as  Marie  Louise,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
DoyenLo  du  Cornice,  and  other  large  sorts  ;  the  fruit  is  so  much 
larger,  and  the  total  weight  of  fruit  from  a  tree  that  has  been 
thinned  is  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than  from  one  that  has  not 
been  so  treated.  Cherries  are  late,  but  Knight's  Earjy  Black 
and  Elton  are  quite  lipe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  trees 
with  nets  to  proverit  the  fruit  from  beiug  destroye  d  by  our 
feathered  friends.  The  nets  are  nailed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  wall  moderately  tight,  and  then  forked  sticks  stand  out  from 
the  wall,  the  net  being  caught  in  the  fork  ;  this  tightens  the 
net  and  removes  it  far  enough  from  the  trees,  preventing  the 
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birds  pnlling  the  Cherries  through  the  spaces  of  the  net.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  would  seem  to  be  a  good  crop  on  walls  this  year. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  Cherries.  Other  binds  have  set  badly, 
and  no  wonder,  as  not  only  were  the  days  and  nights  cold,  but 
the  sun  seldom  shone  during  the  blossoming  period. 

The  Strawberries  out  of  doors  look  remarkably  well  and  are 
producing  plenty  of  runners,  which  are  being  laid  into  small 
pots  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  shall  have  the  young  plants 
well  established  in  small  pots  and  ready  to  be  planted  out  by 
the  third  week  in  July  if  the  ground  can  be  made  ready  for  them. 
We  usually  plant  on  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  a  crop  of 
early  Peas.  The  ground  is  trenched  and  well  manured,  and  if 
possible  the  young  plants  are  put  out  in  showery  weather.  Red 
spider  is  usually  prevalent,  and  that  is  destroyed  by  dipping  the 
leaves  in  water  prepared  as  that  to  destroy  aphis  on  fruit  trees. 
We  put  the  plants  out  2  feet  apart  each  way. 

Vines  on  walls  require  attention  at  this  time.  We  stop  the 
lateral  growths  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for 
those  in  vineries.  The  walls  should  not  become  too  thickly 
crowded  with  growths,  and  some  strong  young  wood  should  be 
trained  up  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  annually.  We  always 
find  the  best  Grapes  when  the  wood  is  frequently  renewed.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  red  spider  is  to  syringe 
the  Vines  well  daily  with  clear  water. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  andBaspberries, 
do  not  receive  that  amount  of  attention  they  deserve  during  the 
summer  months.  Indeed  there  is  seldom  anything  done  except 
keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  gathering  the  fruit  as  it 
ripens  or  as  it  is  required  for  use.  But  time  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  thinning  out  the  young  wood  that  is  not  required, 
and  stoppiug  any  shoots  that  may  be  growing  too  strongly. 
There  are  usually  from  each  stool  many  more  canes  of  B>isp- 
berries  than  are  required  ;  they  may  be  as  well  thinned  out  now 
as  in  the  autumn.  In  all  cases  jnst  as  much  young  wood  as  is 
required  should  be  allowed  to  remain;  it  wiU  be  better  for  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  and  air  will  have  freer  access  to  the  fruit. 

VINEBIES. 

The  Grapes  have  very  nearly  all  been  cut  from  the  earliest 
bouse,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  all  removed,  as  the 
leaves  are  infested  with  red  spider,  which  can  easily  be  destroyed 
by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  which  can  be  used  when  the 
Grapes  are  cleared  off.  The  border  generally  has  a  good  supply 
of  water  at  the  same  time,  to  plump  up  the  buds  from  which 
will  come  the  fruit  next  year.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow  the 
borders  to  become  too  dry  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  often  made.  The  houses  are  neglected,  and  the 
Vines  which  should  be  maturing  the  young  wood  are  suffering 
from  want  of  moisture,  which  is  needed  then  as  much  as  at  any 
other  time.  Plenty  of  air  should  also  be  admitted  night  and 
day  if  the  wood  is  well  matured  ;  if  not  it  will  be  aa  well  to  keep 
the  house  a  little  closer  until  the  wood  is  ripe. 

Our  Vine  borders  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  digging  fork ; 
but  those  outside  are  rather  wet  and  liable  to  crack,  so  we  just 
forked  over  the  surface  to  prevent  cracking  and  to  allow  the  air 
to  act  upon  the  surface  soil.  The  later  houses  are  doing  very 
well,  much  better  than  the  early  Vines,  There  has  been  a  good 
show  of  bunches,  and  these  are  large  and  well  formed.  It  ia 
only  necessary  now  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  red  spider,  and 
this  muBt  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  syringe.  As  the 
nights  are  now  warm  we  have  discontinued  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  in  the  Muscat  as  well  as  Hamburgh  houses. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  OBCHID  HOUSES. 

Plants  are  now  making  good  growth,  and  are  encouraged  by 
a  higher  moister  atmosphere.  A  few  that  required  repotting 
have  been  attended  to.  Many  of  the  different  species  of  Palms 
will  continue  in  good  health  for  a  very  long  period  in  very  small 
pots  for  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  but  the  usual  run  of  plants 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  only  require  liberal  treat- 
ment. If  the  plants  are  suffering  for  lack  of  nouriRhment  the 
foliage  is  not  bright  and  healthy,  and  the  plants  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  arc  worthless.  The  free  use  of  the 
syringe  is  necessary  to  destroy  red  spider,  which  attacks  a  large 
proportion  of  them. 

We  have  put  in  cuttings  of  some  of  the  more  useful  hard- 
wooded  plants.  They  are  struck  in  white  sand  under  abell-glass 
in  bottom  heat.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  of  Ixuras, 
Gardenias,  Dipladeniae,  &c.,  root  very  frtely.  The  glass  must 
be  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two,  when  air  must  he  admitted  a 
little  at  first,  and  as  it  is  seen  that  the  cuttings  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  it  may  be  admitted  more  freely.  Some  sorts  of  cuttings 
do  not  root  quite  so  freely  as  others,  and  even  species  of  the 
same  genus  and  varieties  of  the  same  species  take  longer  and 
require  rather  different  treatment.  Gardenia  florida  strikes 
very  freely ;  it  is  easier  propagated  than  almfst  any  other  hard- 
wooded  plant.  Ixora  jav<nica  is  easier  propagated  than  I.  Wil- 
Hnmsii,  and  I.  Williamsii  than  I.  Colei ;  but  these  different 
peculiarities  are  only  noticed  by  practical  experience.  Some 
of  the  more  rapid-growing  softwooded  plants  are  propagated 
annually,  and  the  old  stools  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  well  rooted. 


Ot  plants  of  this  character  may  be  named  the  pretty  winter- 
flowering  Eranthemnm  pulohellum.  Its  deep  blue  flowers 
supply  a  felt  want  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  In  marked 
contrast  to  it  and  flowering  in  January  is  the  Thyrsacanthua 
rutilans,  its  pendulous  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  are  more 
than  half  a  yard  long,  and  are  freely  produced ;  Aphelandras, 
of  which  A.  aurantiaca  Roezlii  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful — its 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  are  very  striking  in  November 
and  December.  Conoclinnm  iantbinum  is  another  seldom-seen 
easily-grown  plant ;  its  large  clusters  of  flowers  remind  one  of 
a  gigantic  Ageratum.  Vinca  alba  and  V.  rosea  are  also  very 
free-growing  plants  that  can  be  grown  to  a  flowering  size  in  a 
very  little  time.  Torenia  asiatica  is  an  indispensable  plant  for 
training  on  trellises  or  for  hanging  baskets,  and  should  be  pro- 
pagated annually  to  produce  the  strongest  growths  and  largest 
flowers.  Stephanotis  floribunda  has  now  done  flowering.  The 
young  growths  aie  trained  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  have 
as  much  sunshine  as  possible.  This  plant  may  be  trained  quite 
close  to  the  glass,  and  if  the  sun  shines  directly  upon  it  the 
plant  will  flower  all  the  better  next  season. 

Orchids  that  are  starting  into  growth  should  be  repotted  at 
once,  there  is  no  better  time  to  repot  than  this ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  interfere  with  any  plants  that  are  at  rest.  All  Cattleyaa  that 
are  dormant  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots  until  they  start  into 
growth,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  pseudobulb  to  shrivel. 
Allowing  the  bulbs  to  become  desiccated  is  not  resting  the  plant, 
but  laying  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  will  ultimately  be  its  de- 
struction. The  quantity  of  water  a  plant  requires  will  depend 
much  upon  whether  it  is  grown  on  a  block,  in  a  basket,  or  potted. 
We  have  here  Cattleyas  in  pots  that  have  not  received  water  at 
the  roots  for  a  whole  month;  the  reason  was  that  they  were 
potted  in  peat  and  sphagnum.  Another  plant  growing  on  a 
block  with  nothing  around  the  roots  had  to  be  watered  daily. 
Other  plants  must  be  watered  according  to  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial around  the  roots.  It  is  better  not  to  overpot;  indeed 
blocks  are  safest  for  many  of  the  species.  Cattleya  superba  and 
others  of  smaller  growth  will  not  thrive  in  pots.  If  blocks  are 
used  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  become 
too  dry,  else  the  leafy  growths  will  become  yellow,  and  the  plant 
suffers. 

In  cool  Orchid  houses  many  of  the  most  choice  productions 
are  making  their  growth,  including  such  plants  as  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  the  best  of  all  this  fine  genus.  Odontoglossum  cria- 
pum  and  many  others  may  be  daily  syringed  overhead  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  It  is  always  best  when  a  small  house  with  a 
north  aspect  is  available  for  placing  all  the  Alpine  genera  during 
the  hottest  of  the  summer  mouths,  as  they  suffer  in  a  bouse 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  shading  may  be  kept  down  all 
day  long,  but  this  ia  not  so  well  for  the  health  of  the  plants  as 
the  diffused  light  of  a  north  aspect.  Hardy  Orchids  are  a  very 
interesting  class  of  plants,  and  when  their  requirements  are 
known  they  are  easily  grown.  For  instance,  those  plants  that 
are  found  growiug  naturally  on  dry  hillsides  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe  must  not  be  grown  under  cultivation  in  a 
shady  position  and  the  plants  deluged  with  water;  nor  must 
the  noble-growing  Lady's  Slippers  of  the  American  bogs  be 
grown  in  a  dry  place  and  j  ust  kept  moist.  They  must  be  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are  growing 
may  be  spongy  like  a  marsh. — J.  Douglas. 

HORTICULTDEAL   EXHIBITIONS. 
Seoketabies  will  oblige  ua  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
ToEBiY.    Jane  29th  and  30th.     Mr.  W.  Fane  Tucker,  Capt.,  BraSdon  Tor, 

Hon.  Sec. 
OxFOBD  (Roses).    June  30th.    Mr.  C.  R.  Kidley,  115,  Aldate'a,  Hon.  Sec. 
CuYSTAL  Paxace  (Rosesl.    June  30th  and  July  1st. 

Brochham  (Roses).    Jnly  let.    Rev.  A.  Chealea  and  Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Maksden.    July  Ist.     Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  Sec. 
SouTHPORT.     July  5th.     Mr.  A  Campbell,  Sec. 

RiiYAL  Caledonian  Horticcltukal  SuciExy.  July  5th  and  September  13th. 
OcNDLE.     July  5th.     Mr.  Alfred  King,  Sec. 
Wkstminsteu  Aquaridm.     Jul;  Sth  and  6th. 
Ipswich.— July  6tU,  and  September  l7th.    Sec,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jeflries,  Henley 

Road,  Ipswich. 
Frome  (Roaee).    July  6th.    Mr.  A.  R.  Baily,  Hon.  Sec. 
Newark  (Roses).     July  6th.     Mr.  F.  R.  Dobney,  Sec. 
NoTTlNOHAM.    Ju'y  6th  to  loth.     Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Municipal  Offices,  See. 
Sandown  Park.    JuW7th  and  Bth.    Mr.  Willi*, RoyalEiotic  Nurs:ry,  Onslow 

Crej^cent,  South  Kensington,  ^ec. 
Alexandra  Palace.     Roses,  July  7th  and  8tb. 
Wellinoborodgh.    July  7tb  and  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  See. 
Reioate  (Roses).    July  8tb.     Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasurer. 
Ealino,  Acton,  and  Hanwell.    July  Hlh  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  R.  Dean, 

Etilinf^,  Sec. 
Enfield.    July  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Rofe.  Bloomfield  Nursery,  Sec. 
Helensburgh  (Rises).    July  I2th  and  l:-ith.    Mr.  J.  MitcbeU.  Sec. 
Wimbledon.  July  l"2tbaudl3th.  Mr.  P  Appleby,  fi.Lindeu  Cottages, Hon.  Sec. 
HiGHGATE.     July  13th.     Mr.  W.  M.  Blirck,  6,  North  Road,  Higbgate,  See. 
West  of  England  (Hereford).    Boses.    July  13th.    Rev.  C.  H.  Bnlmer, 

Credenbill,  Sec. 
Clifton,  Bristol  iRoBBB,  &c.).    July  13th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Jackson,  Sec. 
Leek  (Robcb).    July  18th.    Mr.  S.  Cartwright,  Sheep  Market,  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire, Hon.  Sec. 
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Kilmarnock.    Rosea,  July  IStli  and  19th.    General  Exliibition,  September 

14th.     Mr.  M.  Smith,  H,  Kin^  Street..  So*?. 
TONBRiDGE.    July  19th.     Mr.  W.  Blair,  lion.  Seo. 

ItOYAL   HORTICULTDRAL    SoCIKTY,  SoUTH   KENSINGTON.      Julj  10th  anfl  20th 

tRo-iea,  &0.).     November  8Eb  (Fruit). 
Tkwkesbory.    July  25ch.    Mr,  P.  Mooreanil  Mr.  H.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  Sees. 
"Weexham.    Jaly  25th.     Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Shc. 
Huntingdon,    Joly  26th.    Mr.  J.  DUle^,  Market  Place,  Seo. 
Headinolby.    July  2tith  and  27th.     Mr.  T.  AtkiuBon,  Burleywood,  Hoad- 

in^jley,  Leeds,  Sea. 
Aberdeen  (Royal  Horticulfural  Socifty).    July  2Gth,  27th,  and  28th.    Mr. 

Arobibild  J.  Rennie,  1:^3^,  Uuion  Street. 
Brighouse.    Julv  29l1i.    Musars.  C.  Jwasnp  &  E.  Rawnsley,  Hon.  Seca. 
Saltaire.    July  "29Lb.    Mr.  G.  A.  White,  Hon.  Seo. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  All  correspondenee  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher.'*  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  oorrespondeuts,  aa  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

ADDEEsa  {Q.E.  C). — The  depiH  of  the  "  Flower  Miasion,"  ia  Wilberforce 
Mission  Honae,  The  Paraxon,  Now  Kent  Road,  Loudon. 

Post  Hampers. — "  C.  E.  G."  asks  il  anyone  can  tell  where  those  little  post 
hampers  that  are  used  for  conveying  fruit,  tic,  through  the  post  can  be 
procured. 

Fancy  Pansies  [E.  M.). — The  flowers  sent  are  very  effective,  the  colours 
rich  velvety  purple  BUiTounded  with  bright  TeHow.  producing  a  gay  appear- 
ance. The  flowara  are  also  good  in  shape,  and  as  you  say  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced and  the  plauts  have  healthy  foliage,  the  varieties  are  well  worthy  of 
preservation  and  culture. 

TcRKisH  Bath  [A  Subscriber). — We  never  heard  of  aTurk'sh  bath  being 
hcatud  by  hot  water,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  you  would  get  the  required 
temperature  from  the  boiler  whtuh  heats  the  conservatory.  Yoa  had  better 
consult  a  practical  heating  engineer. 

Peach  Leaves  E\ten  (D.  M.]. — We  cannot  tell  what  it  ia  that  haa  eaten 

your  Fuchsia  and  Peach  leaves  unless  yon  can  send  us  a  specimen  ot  the 

depredator.     If  you  will  do  so  we  will  give  you  the  infurmation.     Syritging 

with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  may  probably  be  of  beneht,  and  it  cannot  do  any 

barm 

Grapes  Scalded  {Somerset^. — We  advise  you  to  keep  the  house  some- 
what cooler,  giving  more  and  earlier  ventilation,  especially  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Do  not  close  the  honse  entirely  at  uight.  The  atmosphere 
being  too  close  and  warm  is,  we  think,  the  cause  ol  the  injury  of  which  you 
complaio,  and  especially  as  you  say  it  only  occurs  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house. 

Ferns  from  Seed  (H.  W.  G.\ — It  is  impossible  to  answer  yom*  questions 
without  kuowiug  whether  your  Ferns  are  tencieror  hardy.  If  you  will  send 
that  information,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  those  you  dtsire  to  raise 
from  seed,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  information  you  require. 

R4NONCCLD3E8  IN  GREENHOUSE  (SussexK — We  fear  you  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  Raounculuses  in  deep  boxes  in  your  greenhouse  nnleis  the 
structure  is  very  light  and  kept  cool  during  the  spring  months.  You  might 
grow  them  in  the  boxes  in  cold  fiames  until  the  flowers  show  colour,  then 
remove  them  to  the  greenhouse  to  enjoy  their  beauty. 

Insufficient  Heat  in  Greenhouse  (fiiit-si.— With  a  flue  along  the 
front  and  both  enas  you  ought  wichout  the  aid  of  lamps  to  exclude  frost. 
Eithtr  the  flue  is  too  limited  in  surface,  or  the  furnace  too  small.  A  paraffin 
lamp  would  assist,  but  not  be  auflBcient  to  keep  out  a  slight  frost.  Ihe 
paraffin  would  not  injure  the  plants  only  by  consuming  and  drying  the  air. 
It  is  also  a  more  costly  mode  of  heating  than  with  coal.  We  should  increase 
the  size  of  the  flue,  and  probably  the  furnace,  but  in  the  absence  of  par- 
ticuliirs  we  eannot  i^vi^e. 

Pruning  Gooseberry  BuaHKs  (J?.  F.  C). — You  may  cut  all  the  yonng 
shoots  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  origin,  ex:ept  the  leadera,  and  those 
you  may  ahorten  to  the  extent  they  would  be  at  the  winter  pruning,  leaving 
shoota  as  required  at  the  desired  distauces  and  positions  if  incrtiase  or 
extension  be  desired.  This  will  admit  air  and  hght  with  access  to  the  fruit 
for  picking. 

Corn  Salad  for  Winter  Use  (J.  T.,  North  of  Ireland).— Sov  the  seed 
about  tho  middle  of  August  in  a  border  of  light  rich  soil,  in  shallow  drills 
6  inches  apart,  distributing  the  seed  rather  thick'y  ;  and  bow  for  succession 
the  early  part  of  Septembsr,  three  weeks  to  a  month  after  the  first  sowing. 
Keep  c'ear  of  weeds,  and  select  an  open  but  warm  border.  Water  if  dry.  In 
winter  the  outer  leaves  only  should  be  gathered. 

Grapes  Mildewed  (A  Constant  Sitftscnl»c?').— The  berries  and  leaves  sent 
us  are  iufented  wii  h  mildew.  Dust  all  ttie  parts  showing  the  "  white  down  " 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  ventilate  more  freely. 

Golden  Feather  for  Aotdmn  Planting  (An  Amateur  Gardener). — 
The  eetd  should  be  sown  the  first  fortuigbt  of  July  in  p*n9,  and  placed  in  a 
oold  frame,  blightly  sha'led,  and  kept  moist.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
admit  air  freely,  and  when  large  eaou-jh  to  handle  prick-off  2  inches  aptrt  in 
good,  rich,  light  soil  in  the  open  border,  shading  frjm  bright  aun  until 
established. 

Wintering  Convgltolus  mauritanicos  and  Nieresibergia  gracilis 
{IdcmK — The  plants  are  heat  wintered  from  cuttings  struck  in  summer,  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  kept  shaded,  having  tbe  plants  establiyhed 
in  pots  before  autumn.  They  rtquire  to  be  potted  in  saudy  loam  with  a  little 
peat  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  and  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  tlie 
winter,  yet  the  health  of  the  plants  must  be  maintained  by  water  as  required. 
Old  plants  may  be  preserved  by  teking-up  before  frost,  potting  in  poor  light 
Boil.     They  ahould  be  kept  in  a  greenhousH  safe  from  frost. 

Plants  foe  Cct  Flowers  (^tephi}iotU',Slovc  plaHfs— *Steph&noti9 
floribunda,  *Gardenia  llorida,  *G.  florida  internjedia,  *(i.  Fortunei,  'G.  ra- 
dicans major,  *Ixora  acuminata.  *I.  Colei,  *I.amabili9, 1,  javanica  floribunda, 
I.  odorata,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  A.  Hendersoni,  A.  nubilis,  Amaryllis  in 
variety,  ♦Ainthurium  Scherzerianum  and  vars.  album,  *Bou  gainvillea  glabra, 


Burchellia  capensis,  ♦Clerodeudron  BaUouii,  Conoclinium  ianthinum,  Dale- 
champia  Roczlianaj  rosea,  *Kpip)iyllum  truncatnm  vars.,  ^Eucharis  ama- 
zonica,  *E.  caudida,  'Euphorbia  t-pleudetiH.  E.  jacquiniteflura,  *Pancratium 
fragranp,  Pent  as  ktrmesinH,  ■♦PumHettiapuicherrinm  and  vara,  alba  and  msjor, 
Rogiera  gratissima,  Rondeletia  Fpeciora  major,  ■'Tabemffimontana  coronaria 
flore-pleno,  *T.  cania^Ba,  aud  *roxicopbln!a  siiectabiiis.  Oreenhouse  plants— 
Abutilon  Boule  de  ^ei^;e,  Aponogotou  dist'icbjon  lan  aquatic),  'Bouvardia  in 
variety,  ^Cumellias  vars.,  ^Carnatiou  tree  varn.,  -^Cioeruria,  *Cyclan>eu  perei- 
cum  vars.,  Daphne  Foituiiti,  *D.  indica  alba  and  rubra,  *Dracophyi]um 
^racile,  *Epacrises,  ^i^ricas,  Httbrotbamnus  aurantiacus.  H.  feifir-ularis, 
*HeIiotropium  varf.,  Hoja  ciirnosa.  Hydrangea  paniculata  granditiora, 
Imantophylhim  minialnm,  *Lilium  vars.,  *Lucuiia  gratissima.  Mandeviila 
Buaveoleup,  Myrtles,  Pimelea  dtcushata,  P.  spectabilis  rot-ea,  Plumbago  ca- 
pensis, ■Double  Chineso  Primnlaa,  Rhododendron  fragrantissimum,  R.  jag- 
miniflorum,  R.  Princess  Alexandra,  ^Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  and 
Statice  profusa;  *]ndiHn  Azalens  are  good  but  require  gumming,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Pelargiuiiums — show,  ppotted,  and  Zouals.  Ihc 
doubles  carry  well  without  gommiiig.  Calla  (Riuhardia)  sBthiopica  is  also 
good,  and  you  will  nee  i  f.irced  plants  as  ■*IIoteia  japonic^,  Kalmia  latifolia, 
*  Pints,  Viburnum  opulus,  *RuseB,  ♦Deutziagr'^ciliB  (to  be  cut  before  expanded), 
'D.  crenata  flore-pleuo,  'Pruius  siueubis  alba  flore-plcno,  Rhudodt-ndrons. 
*Li]y  of  the  Valley,  *Li]ac.  particularly  white;  Ghent  Azaleas,  with  Clematis 
as  Miss  Bateroau,  Albert  Victor,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  indippeneable  outdoirs, 
along  with  *Mign(Juette,  and  *Roman  Hyacinths  (indoors),  double  Toberosea 
(indoors),  *>^arci8suB  (Polyanthus),  ■'Duublu  White  (poeticus),  aud  single  vars. 
Hardy  plantft—Alhutix  fragrans,  Anthericum  Liliatitrum,  Campanula  aggre- 
gata,  C.  celtidifoha,  *CheiiantliuB  (Wallflowers),  vars.,  +Dapbne  Cneorum, 
*Dtlpbiuium  vars.,  ^Carnations  and  Picoteep,  Helleborus  vara.,  *Lathyru8 
grandiflorua,  *L.  latifolius,  +Lilium  vara.,  Myosotis  dishitiflora,  ^Narciasua 
vara.,  Pa3oma  vars.,  "* Phlox  vars.,  Primula  cortunoides,  P.  acaulis  double  vars., 
+Pyrethrum  double  vars  ,  ^Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  and  ^double  vars., 
*Schizostyiis  cocciuea,  '•'Spiraja  tiiipendula  plena,  *H.  palmata,  Statice  lati- 
folia,  Tritonla  aurea,  *Trulliu8  europrtus,  aud  Violet  vars  Annuals  or 
Biennials— Ager&tnm  odoratum,  A.  Imperial  Dwarf,  Aster  Dwarf  Bouquet, 
*Centaurea  cyanus  mnjor,  ChryBanthemum  cariuatum,  Dunnetti  flore-pif-no, 
*Dianthus  cbinensia  Heddewigi  flure-pleno  vars.,  *Sweet  Pea  vars.,  ^fhlox 
Drummondi  vars.,  'Scabious  dwarf  double  vars  ,  Stocks  vars.,  *8weet  Sultan 
vars.  We  have  m  irked  some  of  tbe  best  and  most  enduring  with  an  asterisk. 
For  packing  nothing  answers  so  well  aa  a  tin  box  not  mure  than  4  inches  deep, 
and  if  greater  depth  be  wanted  trays  may  be  introduced  so  as  to  apportion 
the  box  into  CLimpartments  of  3  to  4  inch  depth,  the  divisions  being  secured 
by  brass  slide  pins  fitting  into  sockets  at  the  sides  of  the  box.  Ours  are  of  two 
sizes,  with  two  and  three  trays  ret-pectively,  having  three  and  four  compart- 
ments. Wood  boxes  answer  well  about  4  inches  deep,  with  tbe  lids  screwed 
down.  The  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  when  at  their  best,  or  if  anything  a  little 
before.  All  flowers  should  be  cut  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  cool, 
and  btfore  exposure  to  the  sun.  Flowers  ought  a'so  to  be  cut  dry.  If  of  a 
kind  that  require  gumming  they  should  have  the  stems  placed  in  water  after 
gumming,  and  left  for  the  t^um  to  dry,  as  it  will  in  an  hour  or  so.  If  tho 
flowers  are  small  bunch  ihem  smalt,  and  do  not  crowd  in  the  bunch,  tying 
loosely.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bos  place  a  sheet  of  thick  brown  paper  and 
well  damped,  but  not  in  the  bus,  draining  before  it  is  placed  therein.  Around 
tbe  stalk  of  each  flower  or  bunch  wrap  a  piece  ot  cotton  wool  dipped  in  water 
and  wrung  "  ory  " — that  ia,  all  the  water  squeezed  out  as  a  spoi  ge.  Lay  in 
the  box  C'lrefully,  placing  closely  but  not  very  tightly,  aeparating  and  sur- 
rounding each  flower  with  tissue  paper,  and  upon  the  flowers  pUce  cotton 
wool  tbe  downy  side  towards  them,  the  glazed  of  ciurae  uppermost.  We 
usually,  however,  remove  the  glazed  side,  which  cornea  off  on  hi^hly-glazod 
wadding  like  a  skin,  and  use  the  soft  part  only.  Care  must  be  tak*in  not  to 
allow  the  cotton  to  come  in  contact  with  the  flowers,  but  be  separated  from 
them  by  tissue  paper.  Dry  wool  in  contact  with  the  flowers  abstracts  the 
moisture  from  them,  and  wet  wool  damages  them,  apoiliug  their  colours. 
Liiiums  ought  to  have  the  anthers  removed  as  the  pullen  sheds  and  discolours 
the  petals,  and  all  flowere  as  a  rule  are  more  enduring  when  the  pistils  and 
stamens  are  removed. 

Evaporating  Troughs  in  Vinery  (Amateur).— The  troughs  ought  to  re- 
main filled  with  water  not  only  until  the  Grapes  begin  to  show  signs  of  colour- 
ing, but  until  they  are  fully  coloured,  when  the  troughs  should  be  allowed  to 
dry,  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  after  ihe  Grapes  are  ripe  being  inimical 
to  their  keeping.  The  application  of  liquid  maunre  composed  of  cow  dung 
and  soot  is  good.  Continue  it  until  colouring,  and  about  that  time  you 
may  give  a  good  application.  It  will  materially  assist  the  swelling  of  the 
berries. 

Gathering  Citrons  for  Preserving  (Wem).— Take  them  when  fuU- 
aized,  just  when  commencing  ripening,  aud  whilst  green. 

Value  of  Potatoes  ( T.  J.  B.).— It  ia  impossible  to  answer  your  questions, 
as  crops  vary  so  much  in  value  aud  markets  in  price.  Dig  a  yard  and  weigh 
tbe  produce,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  determine  the  value  of  the  crop 
by  a  little  calculation. 

Sowing  Perennials  {Becston). — You  may  sow  seeds  of  most  perennial 
plants  now,  encouraging  germination  aud  rapid  growth  by  having  the  soil 
rich,  and  light,  aud  kept  regularly  moist.  Pansy  and  Polyanthus  seed  should 
be  bown  in  a  shaded  place. 

Cotton  Seeds  {Mrs.  D.).— Sow  them  in  light  sandy  soil— peat  and  loam— 
and  place  in  a  heated  structure,  keeping  regularly  moist.  When  tbe  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  they  may  be  potted  in  tbe  same  kind  of  soil,  and  be 
kept  in  heat  until  established  in  the  pots,  then  removing  them  to  a  cooler 
house. 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  {C.  B.).— As  your  Grapes  nre  ripe  and  the  red 
spider  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  permanent  welfare  ft  the  Vines,  you 
must  destroy  the  spider  even  it  you  to  some  extent  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  Grapes.  We  should  syringe  the  Vices  violently,  placing  the  nozzle  of 
the  syringe  between  the  bunchea.  No  doubt  the  falling  water  would  to 
some  extent  wash  tbe  bloom  off  the  berrifs,  but  it  would  not  be  serious  if 
the  work  was  carefully  done  ;  but  better  a  few  bright  berries  this  year  than 
no  crop  next. 

Insects  ( C.  R  ).— It  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  their  condition  being 
so  unrecognisable,  whether  the  iusect  is  an  aphis  or  a  psylla.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  or  syringing  the  plants  with  warm 
water  in  which  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
adding  to  the  solution  a  pint  of  tobacco  water. 

Names  of  Plants  lA.  B.  G.)— It  is  Stapbylea  pinnata  or  Bladder-nut  tree, 
a  shrub  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  nuts,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  are  fitrung  for  beads  by  the  Roman  Catholics,    The  kernela  taste 
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like  thoBS  of  the  Pistacia,  and  are  eaten  in  Germany  by  children.  The 
fluweiB  contain  a  great  deal  of  honty.  and  are  very  attractive  to  bees.  The 
plant  is  increased  by  Bide  tuckers,  by  catticps  pot  in  dnricc  the  month  ol 
September,  or  by  seeds,  which  are  riiened  in  abondance.  The  seeds  ought 
to  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  becauee,  aa  they  contaia  an  oil,  they  very 
soon  become  rancid.  They  will  come  up  the  lullowitig  Jane,  with  two  large, 
Unce-shaped,  seminal  leaves;  though  Bometimes  they  do  not  come  up  for 
two  years.  iO.P.).—Yon  ought  to  have  sent  leaves  aUo-  (IV.  B.).— The 
white  flower  is  Chrysarithemum  Leucanihemum.  Sfctdaflower of  the  Viola; 
it  ie  lit**'^'^  tricolor,  (i:.  J.  Bo/mfsi.—l,  Koea  rubella;  2,  Tiavella  cordifulia; 
e,  Veronfca  rcpece,  D.C. ;  4,  Saxifraga  elatior;  5,  Saxifraga  ceratophylla ; 
6,  Saijfraga  biita;  7,  Ytronira,  specimeo  too  incfmplttp ;  8,  Veronica 
pentiftcoideB.  (Somfrst'fi.— Lietera  ovata.  [J.  L  ,  Nottinfjham).— The  white 
flower  isOmphalodea  liuiijlia,  aud  the  other  Veronica  poliia.  {E.  H.  Burge). 
— Af-phodeluB  ramoBUs.  (R.  L.  Dashicood).—Sci\\A  peruviana.  (Susaex).— 
Poljpodium  Phymatodea  or  anear  ally.  (B.  E.  H.).—i,  Lygodium  japoni- 
cum;  2,  Pteris  tVemnla;  8,  Pteria  crelica  ;  4,  Aspidium  falcatum. 

POULTEY,    BEE,    AIJD    PIGEON    OHEOIIIOLE. 


LES   BASSES-COURS  D'ANGLETERRE. 

Chapiek  Vll— early    wood. 

We  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  for  we  leel  we  can  never  Bay 

too  much  in  praise  of  the  beauty  or  the  excellence  of  Mr.  CresB- 

well's  yards  and  birds.    Whether  we  go  to  Ascot  station  and 


connected  with  them,  and  around  which  we  conld  linger  for  a 
long  time — some  plant  picked  on  some  inacoessible-to-most- 
people  Swiss  mcnntaia  top,  or  a  cactus  which  has  grown  from 
a  slip  picked  in  some  fair  Italian  garden  and  brought  home  in  a 
hatbox.  There  are  many  things  which  we  ehould  delight  to  tell 
of,  but  we  feel  that  "basse-cour"  ia  only  French  for  poultry- 
yard  and  not  for  pleasant  matters  generally,  and  so  we  will  try 
to  deforibe  the  yards  and  birds  in  this  immeuBe  establishment. 

Well,  to  try  and  begin  once  more,  as  we  drive  under  the 
avenue  of  limes,  which  nearly  meet  overhead  though  still  quite 
in  a  state  of  youth,  we  Bee  to  the  right  a  tield  containing  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  acres,  and  round  the  sides  we  see  houses, 
some  standing  in  enclosed  wire  yards,  and  some  not;  and  then 
as  we  get  farther  up  the  drive  we  catch  the  first  full  view  of  the 
establishment,  and  that  view  we  give  in  the  sketch  which  ac- 
companies this  chapter.  A  sweetly  pretty  peep  is  this  of  the 
best  ooiuer  in  the  field,  for  there  in  the  front  ia  one  of  the 
ranges  of  runs,  and  at  the  right  side  is  the  Turkey  and  Goat 
house,  and  on  the  left  is  another  habitation,  while  the  chimneys 
of  the  house  itself  are  just  seen  through  the  firs;  behind  are 
the  stable  and  Pigeon  houses,  and  in  front  of  the  range  of 
houses  is  the  principal  cooping  ground.  We  can  only  say,  ex- 
cellent though  the  sketch  is,  it  in  no  way  gives  the  beauty  of  the 
place  its  proper  due,  for  a  more  charming  spot  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  for  a  poultry-yard.    We  mast  state  here  that  the 


Fig.  129. — Mb.  c.ie33well"s  poultry  lstablishme.nt. 


walk  the  two  miles  over  Ihat  open  heath  land  with  all  the  pic- 
tnref que  villas  nestling  on  the  bill  sides  crtong  the  pine  trees; 
cr  whether  we  come  from  Fsrnbcrougb  stalion  and  diive  along 
that  seven  miles  of  road  through  the  old  village  town  r.f  Bag- 
fhot  and  past  the  Penny  Hill  eftate,  eo  famed  for  its  Welling- 
tonias  and  Ebcdodendrons;  or  whether  we  go  to  Snnringdale 
station  and  tkirt  the  famous  "  Noble  "  nurseries,  which  make  us 
long  for  some  of  the  specimen  shrubs  there  growing — whichever 
way  we  approach  there  ia  something  to  see,  and  each  road  pos- 
Eesses  individual  charms.  But  leaving  public  thoroughfares 
and  external  objects  of  interest,  let  ns  pass  through  the  gates 
which  lead  us  to  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Dorkings— Coloured, 
White,  and  Silver-Grey. 

Everyone  who  fiequents  our  poultry  shows  knows  Mr.  Cress- 
well,  and  very  many  other  poultry  fanciers  as  well  who  have 
never  been  inside  the  doors  of  an  exhibition;  and  all  wlio  know 
him,  whether  personally  or  by  correspondence,  know  him  to  be 
as  upright  and  enthusiastic  a  fancier  as  ever  owned  a  bird,  and 
BO  this  short  account  of  bis  birds  and  yards  will  be  read,  we 
think,  eagerly  by  all.  As  we  said  before,  we  hardly  know  where 
to  begin,  for  apart  from  the  live  stock,  which  ia  bo  peculiarly 
interesting  to  us,  there  are  rare  specimen  conifers  and  shrubs 
we  should  like  to  tell  of,  and  also  well-grown  and  wellsbaped 
ornamental  trees  as  may  seldom  be  elsewhere  seen,  all  groaing 
together  in  luxuriant  bealthineBs  ;  and  then  in  the  greenhouses 
there  are  plants  which  have  a  little  history,  many  of  them. 


illustration  was  very  kindly  drawn  for  us  on  wood  by  Miss  Cress- 
well,  who  is  one  of  those  lady  fanciers  we  think  so  highly  of,  for 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cresswell  she  is  indefatigable  for  the  good 
cause,  and  is  able  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  which  at  times 
will  come  upon  every  large  establishment,  to  know  just  what 
to  do  for  the  best.  Such  a  person  ia  invaluable,  and  we  often 
think  some  cf  the  great  Early  Wood  winners  owe  a  portion  of 
their  health,  or  size,  or  condition  to  Miss  Cresswell  aa  much  as 
to  her  brother.  In  bird  portraiture  this  lady,  too,  is  a  rival  of 
Mr.  Ludlow's,  and  no  mean  one  either,  for  fcome  of  the  birds 
which  she  copied  from  life  in  water  colours  at  the  late  Crystal 
Palace  Show  are  simply  admirable. 

In  the  block  of  runs  facing  us  in  the  illuBtralion  are  five  com- 
partments, and  we  found  in  them  White  Doikings,  Coloured 
Dorking',  and  Black  Rose-combed  Bantams.  The  latter  are  of 
Mr.  Cambridge's  strain,  and,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  too  large, 
are  exquisite  iu  colour  and  shape.  The  cock  running  with  the 
hens  was  the  bird  first  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
meeting  at  Croydon,  and  a  little  beauly  he  is.  The  Coloured 
Dorkings  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Cresswell  seems  paying  as 
much  attention  to  them  this  season  as  to  his  famed  While  and 
Silver-Greya.  We  should  suppose  there  was  ro  t slablisbraent 
iu  the  kingdom  where  so  many  Dorkings,  especially  Silver-Greys 
and  Whites,  possessing  so  much  quality  belon^ied  to  one  gentle- 
man. Behind  this  row  of  houses  is  a  smooth  lawn,  and  to  the 
left  of  that  a  large  run  enclosed  by  wire-netting  taking  iu  the 
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whole  of  a  little  bazel  copse,  and  here  the  White  Dorkiogs  are 
allowed  to  ruu  fi)r  shade.  The  lawn  was  bo  beautifully  kept 
that  it  looked  a  paradise  for  Cochius,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
damage  the  longest  foot-feathering. 

Passing  through  this  yard  we  ciime  to  the  Pigeons,  and  wo 
could  stay  here  an  hour,  for  a  more  charming  sight  it  is  a  diCti- 
culty  to  imagine,  for  there  at  a  whistle  come  out  into  the  open 
yard  Turbits  of  all  colours — peak-headed,  crown-headed,  and 
plain-headed  ;  Turhits  blue,  Turbits  red,  Turbits  yellow,  Turbita 
black — each  one  with  a  list  of  winnings,  each  one  seeming  more 
elegant  iu  shape  and  more  biautiful  in  beak  and  rose  than 
the  last;  and  among  them  are  Fantails  of  rare  excellence,  and 
Archangels  with  the  best  sheen  all  over  them,  taking  them  as  a 
lot,  as  WB  have  seen  for  a  long  time;  and  then  there  is  a  Turbi- 
teen  or  two,  and  a  few  more  Toys.  Altogether  it  was  a  lovely 
eight.  Each  department  alone  was  worth  a  visit;  the  speci- 
men conifers  and  American  shrubs,  the  poultry,  and  the  Pigeons. 
We  were  never  tired  of  passing  from  tr<  e  to  tree  and  yard  to 
yard.  In  the  front  of  the  stable  is  another  lawn,  and  by  its  side 
another  little  wood  ;  this  is  the  baby  nursery.  Here  the  chicks 
are  cared  for  till  three  or  four  weeks  old,  wheu  they  are  drafted- 
ofT  to  the  heathland  in  front  of  the  range  iu  the  illustration  to 
make  room  for  younger  broods.  We  must  pass  over  the  furni- 
ture of  the  poultry  room  aud  the  pens  put  up  there,  and  the 
basket  store,  and  come  to  the  best  h  t  of  runs  on  the  place.  We 
go  through  a  wicket-gate  and  we  fiud  ourselves  in  au  orchard 
entirely  divided  up  into  runs,  and  they  are  about  the  best  in 
most  ways  we  ever  saw.  They  are  boarded-up  4  feet  high  with 
wire  on  the  top,  and  planted  against  the  wire  are  flowering 
creepers  and  rose  trees  in  pots.  In  each  yard  there  were  five  or 
sis  fruit  trees  with  low  branches  affording  admirable  shade,  and 
in  each  yard  there  was  a  moveable  poultry  house.  The  runs 
were  all  laid  down  with  closely-cut  grass,  and  locked  as  perfect 
places  for  prize  pcuUry  as  can  well  be  imagined.  These  runs 
form  a  quadrangle,  and  the  sides  being  boarded-np  4  feet  high 
the  space  in  the  centre  is  entirely  free  from  draughts  and  cold 
winds,  and  would  make  a  glorious  place  for  a  January  brood. 
Iu  tlieso  runs  we  found  the  champion  Silver- Greys  (hens  and 
cock-),  heroes  and  heroines  over  and  over  again,  and  birds  which 
since  we  saw  them  have  performed  the  unprecedented  act  of 
faking  both  the  cups  at  the  late  Hereford  Show  against  the 
Coloured  variety.  Every  bird  had  a  history,  every  bird  was  the 
father  or  mother  of  some  well  known  winner.  Aud  then  there 
were  Silkies  here,  aud  among  them  a  bird  really  Japanese, 
direct  from  Jajft  i,  with  all  the  required  points;  end  theu  there 
were  here  the  early  Dorking  cockerels,  growing  away  and  doing 
well,  and  looking  ready  to  keep  up  their  owner's  reputation. 
Leaving  here  we  pass  more  coups  of  young  stock  on  another 
lawn,  and  all  the  early  pullets.  Here  too  v.ere  Hamburghs 
(Gjlden-pencillcd),  Silkies,  Black  Bantams,  aud  Nankins;  and 
then  we  come  to  a  serpentine  w*lk,  at  the  end  of  which  we  find 
another  nursery,  and  the  adult  Gcdden-pencillcd  Hamburghs, 
some  of  which  were  peculiarly  clear  in  pencilling,  and  with  iiuo 
natural  combs.  By  this  time  we  had  been  well  nigh  over  the 
whole  establishment,  only  we  went  so  slowly  and  had  so  many 
objects  of  interest  to  look  at  at  every  turn  that  we  were  quite 
sorry  when  we  had  seen  them  all,  aud  did  not  think  we  could 
do  better  than  begin  again  and  go  over  the  whole  place  once 
more  from  the  beginning,  which  we  Accordingly  did. 

This,  then,  is  a  tiny  sketch  of  the  Early  Wood  yards.  We  have 
done  no  sr.rt  of  jiislice  to  anything.  We  have  not  described 
individual  birds,  for  Ihey  are  all  well  known.  We  have  not  told 
of  the  little  flock  of  Goats,  or  the  Turkeys  or  the  Ducks,  or  the 
various  kinds  of  coops,  or  of  the  beautifal  cleanliness,  or  of  all 
the  little  methodical  arrangements,  because  we  havu  no  space. 
We  cannot  think  there  can  be  7  or  8  acres  anywhere  else  bo  full 
of  interest  to  a  poultry  and  Pigeon  fancier,  and  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  everyone  who  has  the  chance  to 
make  au  arrangement  with  Mr.  Cresswell  to  go  over  his  yards, 
for  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  we  know,  that  they  will  find 
a  hearty  v, eleome  we  feel  sure,  that  they  will  come  away  cdxfitd 
wo  are  positive.  We  must  not  fcrgtt  to  mention  that  Mr.  Cress- 
WlU's  poultry  manager  is  Mr.  Albert  Clarke,  a  young  man  in 
whom  we  take  the  greatest  interest,  for  he  was  traiiied  by  us 
and  lived  with  us  over  three  years,  and  wo  were  pleased  to 
pass  ou  such  a  well-disposed  and  industrious  person  to  under- 
take the  charge  cf  the  famous  Early  Wood  birds.  Aa  we  sold 
we  feel  we  have  not  done  justice  to  a  single  breed  which  Mr. 
Cresswell  keep?,  more  especially  to  his  Whit;  Dorkings,  which 
are  something  quite  beautifal  to  see  feeding  t^'gether;  but  to 
describe  fully  a  yard  of  this  size,  which  contains  so  many  speci- 
mens of  so  many  varieties,  would  fill  up  pretty  much  all  the 
pages  of  one  nnuiber  of  "  our  Journal." — W. 


closely  for  weeks,  but  none  of  the  eggs  Latched  out.  I  have  a 
Brahma  cock  which  always  delights  in  enticing  the  young  broods 
of  chickens  away  from  the  hen,  and  collecting  them  under  him- 
self, and  tending  thtm  and  breaking  up  their  food  with  all  the 
care  of  the  mother.— K.  H.  M.,  ]]'cst  Ilslcy. 

"  R.  S."  asks  if  "Staines"  will  detail  the  method  of  giving 
pollen  to  befs  by  means  of  a  skep  with  shavings  aa  referred  to 
iu  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

Mb.  E.  K.  K4Bsl.\ke's  account  of  the  cock  Pheasant  nursing 
the  chicks  at  tiie  Znological  Gardens  reminds  me  of  a  Golden 
cock  Pheasant,  now  dead,  which  drove  his  mate  off  her  nest  and 
insisted  himself  on  sitting  on  the  eggs,  which  he  did   most 


PORTSMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

To  one  who  knew  Porlsmouth  twenty  years  since  and  bad 
never  seen  it  until  this  year,  as  was  the  case  with  me,  the  im- 
provement in  the  town  is  wonderful.  It  looks  as  if  Baron 
Haussman,  the  renovator  of  Paris,  had  come  to  Portsmouth  and 
carried  on  his  calling  tbtre.  The  town  is  eo  cleared  of  the  dirty 
and  close  streets,  and  all  is  so  open,  and  clear,  and  clean,  with 
here  and  there  trees  planted,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  look 
at  and  stsy  in,  so  different  to  what  it  was  formerly. 

I  find  the  Shew  (which  resembled  in  miniature  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  without  the  machinery)  in  a  grass  square  just 
off  High  Street,  iu  a  place  called  the  Governor's  Green.  On 
one  side  is  the  Garrison  chapel,  while  the  dome  cf  the  church 
in  which  Ilea  buried  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  Charles  I.'s 
time,  who  was  assassinated  close  by,  comes  in  view.  Within 
the  square,  used  I  fancy  as  a  drill  gronnd,  are  cannon  here  and 
there— curious  adjuncts  to  a  show  of  Doves  and  domestic  birds 
and  animals. 

Entering  I  go  straight  across  to  a  large  circular  tent  of 
enormous  proportions ;  I  stepped  in  and  found  it  40  yards  in 
diameter.  An  officer  near  me  said  it  resembled  the  tent  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  This  splendid  tent  was  lent  by 
some  great  official  near,  transported  it  could  not  be,  for  the  lofty 
mast  in  the  centre  forbad  locomotion.  Never  were  birds  so 
splendidly  housed.  The  poultry  pens  (two  tiers)  were  arranged 
round.  Mr.  Billet  told  me  he  found  it  somewhat  difScult  in 
forming  his  square  pens  in  a  circle,  but  it  was  done  and  well 
done.  The  Pigeon  pens  ran  across,  while  on  a  large  open  space 
near  the  centre  pole,  flag-adorned,  were  roomy  enclosures  for 
the  Peafowl  and  Pheasants.  When  I  remembered  how  often 
my  hat  had  been  endangered  by  low  tents  it  was  pleasant  indeed 
to  look  upward  into  that  lofty  canvas  dome,  and  on  that  ground 
where  a  regiment  of  soldiers  might  repose.  I  need  not  tell 
poultry  readers  that  it  is  a  bad  time  for  exhibition,  that  the 
birds  are  not  iu  the  hard  feather  of  winter ;  but  still,  such  is  the 
skill  of  exhibitors,  that  as  a  rule  their  pets  did  look  wonderfully 
well. 

The  Game  classes  headed  the  list.  They  were  not  large;  in- 
deed, in  one  class,  Brown-breasted  Red  hena,  there  was  no  entry. 
The  first  Black-breasted  Red  hen  was  a  remarkably  pleasing 
bird,  very  choice  and  tight,  and  carrying  no  lumber.  The  entry 
of  Piles  was  good,  but  the  Duckwing  prize  bens  were  the  choicest. 
The  dear  old  fatherly  and  motherly-looking  Buff  Cochins  had 
large  classee,  and  quite  half  were  good  birds  ;  still,  these  were 
beaten  by  the  Whitts.  The  first  hen  (Capt.  Talbot's)  was  ad- 
mirably shown,  and  a  highly  commended  of  Mr.  Woodgate's 
might  have  had  a  very  highly  commended.  The  Dark  Bra'7nas 
had  specially  large  classes.  The  firttand-cup  cock  (Mr.  Ling- 
wood's  bird)  eclipsed  all.  The  Brahma  hens  had  no  cards,  though 
eight  were  their  due.  I  asked  an  attendant  where  they  were, 
he  told  me  the  hens  had  eaten  them,  and  singularly  only  the 
hens  in  this  clasa  and  another  class  had  done  so.  "Ah!  bow 
mischievous  girls  are!"  or  was  it  to  prevent  jealousy  ?  "Now, 
dears,  we  are  all  alike,  so  no  bad  feelings."  In  this  the  county 
of  Light  Brahmaa  the  birds  were  not  equal  to  what  I  looked  for, 
though  the  first  cock  was  most  excellent.  Among  the  Dorkings 
the  second  (Mr.  Burnell's)  was  a  grand  bird,  but  as  a  rule 
the  hena  were  the  best.  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  the 
Silver-Gieys  were  so  numerous,  aud  the  hens  of  this  variety 
were  particularly  good.  They  were  large  and  well  marked,  and 
the  beauty  of  these  birds  is  so  much  greater  than  their  darker 
sisters  ;  indeed,  they  look  fancy  fowls.  The  Sjinniih,  of  course, 
were  but  few — few  but  good,  and  the  first  hen  (M  tea  E.Browne's) 
was  such  a  bird  as  is  rarely  seen.  Hambn>-ghs  were,  aa  to  the 
Pencilled,  in  no  way  remarkable;  but  the  Spangled  made  up 
for  it.  First  Silver-spangled  cock  a  very  beautiful  bird  but 
delicate-looking,  and  the  third  also  excellent.  The  hen  spangled 
still  better,  tolands  only  six  pens,  so  every  bird  won.  The 
French  classes  were  well  fiili  d,  also  the  Any  variety.  In  the 
latter,  for  cocks,  a  fine  Andalusian  was  first,  aud  a  thoroughly 
good  Black  Hamburgh  second,  and  another  Black  Hamburgh 
fourth.  This  class  of  cocks  was  throughout  deserving.  The 
hens,  save  tbe  winners,  were  not  bo  meritorious.  First  Mr.  Wood- 
gate's  Silky,  a  neat,  nice,  good  bird— certainly  the  best  in  the 
class.     Tbe  Selling  classes  were  extremely  large. 

Diichs  only  a  few.  Rouens  first  (Mr.  Oj^ilvie's),  second  Aylea- 
burys  (Mr.  Staples);  while  Mrs.  Dresing's  noted  prize  pair  of 
Rouens  were  not  noticed.     Such  is  the  fate  of  war  and — Ducks. 

Now  for  the  little  Bantams.  These,  save  the  Black  Beds,  were 
almost  non-existent.    A.mcng  the  Black  Reda  the  first  cock  was 
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a  wonderfully  neat  bird.  The  Any  other  varipty  Bantam  classes 
were  capitally  filled.  Sebrights,  usually  Silver  now,  strutted 
neat  and  lovelyin  feather.  Japanese  looked  solid.  Files{why  do 
not  ladiea  take  to  these  feather-  faucy  birds  ?)  looked  syminetrical, 
while  the  Black  glittered  like  mea  in  armour.  Out  of  the 
twenty-three  entries  there  was  scarcely  a  bad  one.  The  firet 
Black  cock  deserves  a  special  nolice,  as  being  what  a  Black 
Bantam  should  be;  but,  indeed,  all  the  prize  birds  were  very 
meritorious. 

Concerning  the  Pigeons,  and.  Cage  Birds,  and  Cats,  and  Dogs, 
and  Guinea  Pigs  I  will  discourse  next  week. — Wiltshire  Rector. 

POnLTRY.-GAME.— B/acA-W)r^a^(.?rf  Red.— Cock.— \,  E.  J.  Farquharsoa.  2, 
—  Bailey.  8,  C.  Tii-rnpanQ.  Hen.— I,  2,  and  S,  Hon.  and  Kev.  F.  Dutton. 
BTownrbreastedRed~Cock.—l,Q  Farqaharaoo,  Ant  other  Yi.HtvTV.—  Coch. 
— 1,  O,  FarqaharaoQ.  2,-1.  Brasaington.  3.  G.  H.  Fitz-Hprbert.  fTen,— 1,W. 
Lemmon.  -j,  D,  W.  J.  Thomas.  3.  G.  H.  Fitz-Herbert  Cochins.— Bh^  and 
Cinnamon.- ^ocfc.— I  and  2,  J,  Oattell.  3  G.  Dowker.  Htn.  -1  and  3,  H.  Rad- 
clyffe.  2,  —  Denn.  Any  other  varifti/.  —  Cock  —1,  Capt.  a.  F.  Talbot  3,  Mra. 
J.  T.  Holmes.  Hen.-],  Capt  G.  F.  Talhnt.  2,  Mrs.  KadeljfTf).  8.  J.  Turner. 
BRAHMiB  — Dtirfr.— Cocfc.— 1.  H  Lingwood.  2,  Mr^'.  Kadcl»ffi\  3,  J.  Long. 
Ben.—l,  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake.  2,  J.  Lung  8.  H.  Lmpwood  Li<jlit—Cock.—l,  H. 
Lingwoid.  2.  T.  A  Dean.  8,  Rev.  N,  J.  Ridley.  Hen.— I.  J.  a.  Dca.n.  2,  Mrs. 
Vf.  *<''.  DrummoDd.  3,  J.  Bradshaw  tiOHKisos.— Coloured.— Cock.— \,  —  Rad- 
clyffe.  2,  T.  C.  Burnel'.  3,  Rev.  H  F  Hamilton,  ff-^n.— 1,  T.  C.  Barnell.  2,  H. 
Feabt.  8,0  E.  CresaweH.  Any  other  varieiii.  —  Cock.~\  and  2.  O.  E.  Creas- 
well.  8,  T.  C.  Burntll.  Hen.—  \,  T.  C.  Burnell.  2  and  3.  O  E.  Cresswell. 
Spanish— Cocfr.—l.  R.  Newbitt.  2.  J.  B-uIton.  3.  F.  Edward.  Hen.—'i,  J. 
Newick.  3,  J.  Boulton  Hamburghs  —Qold  or  SHver-penciUed.-Cock.-l,  W. 
K.  Tickner.  2,  H.  Pickles  S.  .1.  Lonff  Hen.— I.  J.  Lung  2,  W.  K.  Tickner. 
S.  H.  I^icklefl.  Qold  or  SUvcr-spangled  —Cock.— I  and  2.  J  Long.  3,  H.  Picklea. 
fl'en.- 1  atd  2.  J,  Long.  3,  Mi»d  K.  Browne.  PoLiNDS,— C'ocfc.— I,  J.Long.  2, 
E  Barrel!.  3.  H  tickles.  Ben.— I,  E.  BurreiL  2.  H.  Pickles.  3.  J.  Long. 
Fbenoh  —Houdans  —Cock  —1  and  2,  s.  W.  Thomas.  3.  G.  D.  Harrison.  Hen. 
—1  and  2,  S.  W.  Thomas.  3,  G.  D  Harrison.  Any  other  i^aricty  —Cock.—\, 
Ph.  F.  Le  Sueur.  2,  Rev.  N.J.  Ridley.  3,  E.  Eurrell.  Hen.-l,  E.  BurrelL  2. 
Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.  3,  W.  Outlook,  jun.  Any  other  Vabi'-ty  — Cocfe.— 1.  W, 
Wildey.  2.  H.  Feast.  3.  W.  L.  Blake.  4,  J.  Long.  Hen. -J,  Rev. R.  •*.  S.  Wo  id- 
gate.  2,  A  Bigg.  3,  J.  Long.  4.  Rev.  N.J  Ridley.  Selling  Ciasb.— Cocfe — 
1.  R  Newbitt.  2.  E.  Kendr  ck,  jan  3,  Capt.  G.  F.  Talbot.  4.  Mis.  Radclyffe. 
Hen—1.  Capt.  G.F.Talbot.  2.  J.  B'^nlton.  3.  P.  Ogilvie.  Hens  or  Pullcts.—l, 
B.  Newbitt.  2,  P.  Ogilvie.  3,  H.Keaat.  4,  Mrs.  Radclyffe.  vlic.G  D.  Harrison. 
Ducks. -1.  P.  Opilvie.  2,  T.  A  Staple  8,  Rev.  G.  L^^ck.  Game  Bantams.— 
Black  Red.~Cock.—l.  R.  Newbitt  2.  F.  G.  Davis.  B.  G.  Hall.  Hen.-l,  E. 
Morgan.  2  and  a,  G.  Hall.  Brown  Red. -Cork.— 1,  G.  Hall.  Hen—'Z,  G.  HaU. 
Any  vtlier  variety.— Cock.— I.T.F.  Iheipe.  2,  W.  Morris.  8,  G.  Hall.  4,  W.  S. 
Muni-ktoD.  Hen— 1,  G.  Newbitt.  2,  J  F.  Phelps.  8,  C.  H.  Poole.  4,  R.  S.  3. 
Wondgato      Pheasants.- 1,  W.  K,  Drummond.    2  and  3,  W.  Boots. 

PIGh:ON3.  — Carriers— B/ai^/c.-Cocfc.  1.  R.  Fulton.  2,  H.  M.  Mavnard. 
vhc.  R.  Fulton,  T.  K.  Cicbsey,  J.  Raker.  Hen.—\,  R.  Fulton.  2,  H  M.  Maynard. 
Young.— \  and  2,  H  M.  Mavnard.  Dun.— Cock.— I  and  2.  R.  Fulton,  vhc,  R. 
Fulton,  J.  Baker.  Hen.—I,  H.  M.  Maynard.  2.  R.  Fulton,  vhc.  H.  M  Maynard, 
R.  Fulton,  Foyn^.— 1,  R.  "ulton.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Blue.~Cock.—l,  R. 
Fulton  2,  H.  Yardley.  Hen —I.  R.  Futon.  2.  W.  Maisey.  Young.— I,  H. 
Jacob.  2,  J.  C.  Ord.  Ant/  other  colour.— Cock.— I,  J.  C.  Ord.  2,  J.  Baker. 
Young.—].  H.  M.  Maynard.  2,  H.  Jacob.  DaiaoorJB-Blue.  —  Cock.-l,  W. 
Smith.  2,  J.  Lush.  jun.  Hen.— 1,  W.  Smith.  2,  R.  Shatler.  White  -Cock.— 
],R.  Leach.  2, C.A.J  H.Pearson.  Hen.— 1.  Hon.  W.  Sugden.  2,  C.  A.  J.  H. 
Pearson.  Any  other  colour. ~Cock.—l,  R.  Phutler.  2.  Hon.  W.  Sugden.  3,  J. 
Baker.  Hen. -I,  J.  Baker.  2,  R.  KiiUon.  3,  C.  A.  J.  H.  Pearson  Young.- 
1,  0.  J.  Herrieff.  2.  W.  Smith.  TtiMBLEns.- Coc/c.— 1  and  2,  J.  Baker.  vtic,J. 
Baker.  R  Fulton.  Hen.— I,  R  Fulton.  2,  H.  Yardley.  n'tc.  J.  Baker.  Barbs. 
— C'ocfc.- 1,  H.  M  Maynard.  2  J.  Baker.  3,  R  FuUod.  /ien  — l,2.and  8,H.  M. 
Maynard.  Fantails.— 1  and  2,  H.  M.  Mavnard  3,  J.  F.  Loversidge.  vhc,  J. 
Baker.  Jaoubins.- '  and  i.J.  Baker.  8.  "R.  Fulton.  Antwesps.— 1  and  2,  E. 
Flicker.  8,  H.  Yardley.  Poutehs.— Col-A:.- 1  and  3,  J.  Bak^r.  2,  R.  Fulton. 
Hen.-l.  R,  Fulton.  2,  J.  Baker,  8,  Mra.  Ladd.  Any  other  Variety.- Cocfc  — 
1,R.  Fulton.  2,  Baraea  &  Clark.  3.  H.  Yardiev-  Heir- I,2,aud  3,  J.  Baker. 
Selling  Class.— 1,  J.  Baker.    2.  R.  Fulion.    3,  H.  M.  Maynard. 


and  some  sent  away  by  the  exhibitors.  The  Parrot  class  wa9 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw.    The  awards  were  as  follow — 

POULTRY.— DoRKEVGS.-l,  T.  P.  Carver.  2,  W.  MorHtt.  3,  G.  Pounder. 
Spanthii  — 1,T.  p.  Carver.    2,  II.  Pi.'kles.    8.R.  Stabler.     CocniNd.— 1,  E   SneU. 

2,  J.  Uailton.  3.  A.  Soencer.  Brahmas  —1,  W.  H.  Garforth.  2.  T.  P.  Carver. 
8.  E  SneU.  HAMBrrBGHs  — GoM-spafwierf.  — 1,  Holmes  &  Dealner.  2.  T.  P. 
Carver.  8,  H.  Picklea.  vhc,  G  Garljutt.  SUver--pangUd  —1,  H.  Pickles.  2,  J. 
Aahworth.  8.  Holmes  &  Diistnor.  vhe,  H.  Pictlee,  Piciteririg  6i  Duggleby, 
Holmea  &  Destner.  Gold  or  Silver-pencilled.— 1  and  3,  H  Pickles.  2,  M  J. 
Smith  vhc,  Holmea  &  Deatner.  Any  variety.— Cock  — 1,  H.  Picklea.  2,  Holmes 
and  Ueatnor.  8,  J  AHhworth.  Game.- 6/acit  or  Brown  Red.— I  and  3,  Holmes 
and  DebtDer.  2.  M  G  Carter.  Any  ot'ter  rariff//. -1,  J.  A.  Staveley.  2  and  3, 
Holmea  &  Destner.  Any  variety.— Cock.  — I  and  2,  Holmes  4  Deatner.  3.  J.  A, 
Staveley.  Bantams.— Game,— 1,  W.  F.  Entwisle.  2,  T.  P.  Cdrver.  3,  T.  B. 
Toiihim.  Any  other  variety.— I.  R  H.  Ashton.  2  and  vhc,T.  P,  Carver.  3, 
Holmes  &  Destner.    Anu  variety  —Cock  —I,  W.  F.  Entwisle.    2,  R.  H  Ashton. 

3.  Hulmea  &  Destner.  Farmy  ^rd  Cross  —1  and  2,  G.  Robin^on.  3,  Mrs.  Hebb. 
Selling  Clashes — Price  not  to  e.v:eed  i')s. — 1,-1.  A.  Staveley.  2,  Aahton  and 
Booth.  3.  Holmea  &  Deatner.  Price  not  to  exceed  ^Os.—  l.  K.  Stab'er.  2.  Mrs. 
Mason.  3.  Homes  &  Destner.  Geebe  — 1,  W.  H.  Gurforth.  2,  C.  J.  Y.mDg. 
3,  K.  SneU.  Tokkeys  — 1,  T.  P.  Carver.  2,  W,  H.  Garforth.  3,  8.  A.  Kirk. 
Ducks.— 1,  E.  SneU.  2,  C.  J.  Yoang.  3,  T.  P.  Carver,  An«  Variety.- C/iicfcen.?. 
— 1,  W.  Driver.  2,  G.  Carter.  8,  W.  Santon.  vhc,  G.  B.  C.  Breeze.  Extra 
Class.  -1.  H.  Pickles.    3,  E.  Soell. 

PIGKONS.— Carriers.- 1  and  2,  F.Hodgson.  3.  P.  Snence.  Pouters.— 1  and 
3,  J.  Hairsine.  2,  A  Spencer,  vhc.  C.  Wroot.  Stabler  k  Purdon.  Tumblers  — 
1  and  2,  P.  R.  Spencer.  3,  A,  McKenzie.  Owls.— 1,  P.  R.  Spencer.  2,  Barnes 
and  Maaon.  3,  A.  Spencer.  Jacobins— 1,  J.  Young.  2.  T.  S.  Stephenson.  3.  F. 
Sabbagrt.  Fantails.  -1,  J.  F.  Loversidge.  2  and  vhc,  P.  R.  Spencer.  8,  T.  S. 
Stephenson.  Nun's.- 1  and  3,  T.  S  Stephenson.  2.  T  P.  Carver.  TnBBiTS.— 
1  and  2.  R.  Woods  3  and  vkc.  T.  S.  StephenRon.  Dragoons.—',  A.  McKenzie. 
2,  3,  andyJic,  R.Woods.  AfiJWEtPa.-Shortfaced  —I  and  2,  W.  F.  Entwisle. 
8,  J.  HaifBine.  Any  other  variety.— I  and  -i.  W.  F.  Eatwisle.  3,  J.  Hairsine. 
Anyother  OistinctVartety.  lands,  p.  R.  Spencer.  2. W.L.Clark  Sellisq 
CLABSK8  -Price  not  lo  exceed  SOs.- 1,  A.  Spencer.  2,  Purdon  &  Stabler.  3,  P.  R. 
Spencer.  Price  not  to  exceed  Ibs.-l,  ttxhlet  &  Pardon.  2,  P.  R.  Spenoer.  3,  F. 
Hodiiaon. 

C4(iK  EIRD9.— Canaries. -BuiTor  CmHanion— 2,  J.  Sykea.  8,  T.  K  Hooper. 
Mottled  or  Mule—1  and  2.  J.  Y<mng.  3,  Mrs.  G.  Butts.  iiRiTisn  SoNO  Bi«d.— 
2.  J.  Wiles.  3,  J.  Young.  Parrot  oR  ANY  FOREIGN  BiSD.—l,  G.  Purdon.  2,  Mrs. 
E.  Gibaon.    8,  J.  A.  Barra. 

RABBITS— Lops.-l.  J.  Hume.  2.  W.  Simpson.  3,  J.  Graham.  Himalayan. 
—1,  D.  Oldfteld.  2, .;.  W.  Atkin«on  3.  C.  J.  teU.  vhc.  W.  Hey.  Ddtch.— 1,  J. 
Noble.  2,  York  &  Field.  3,  W.  Richirlson.  vhc,  W.  Donkin.  Any  OTHEE 
Variety.— 1  and  vhc,  A.  Hudson.    2,  James  &  Hallam.    3,  F.  Sabbage. 

CATS.— 1,  E.  Baxter.    2,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Foater,    3,  K.  Dalton. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Padsey. 


DRIFFIELD   SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &c. 

The  annual  Show  was  held  at  Driffield  on  Wednesday  the  2lBt. 
In  an  evil  hour  the  Committee  yielded,  to  the  wish  oE  some  and 
continued  the  Show  for  two  days,  to  the  evident  loss  of  entries, 
though  as  a  whole  these  were  gnod.  Dorkings  were  very  good, 
and  Spanish  a  fair  lot ;  the  Cochins  even  betier,  the  third-prize 
bird  beint;  one  hatched  by  artificial  means  of  a  very  simple 
nature.  Brahmas,  first  Dark  and  second  Light.  InHamhurghs 
the  competition  was  vary  keen,  the  birds  being  imcommonly 
good  for  the  amount  offered.  Game  not  numerous  but  fair  in 
quality.  In  Game  Bantams  Black  Reds  won,  and  these  were 
good;  first  the  Stockton  wiunera  in  grand  order.  Any  other 
variety,  first  and  third  Blacks,  second  Silver  Sebrights.  Geese 
and  Turkeys  were  very  good,  but  some  of  theso  were  failing  in 
feather.  Oae  clas^  was  provided  for  chickens,  the  first  being 
an  unusually  good  pair  of  Gold  Pencils  and  second  Brown  Red 
Game,  and  in  extra  stock  the  first  were  Silver  Polish  and  second 
and  third  very  good  Guinea  Fowl. 

In  Pigeons  unfortunately,  Mr.  Crosby's  birds,  all  the  way 
from  Cheshire,  and  like  winners,  were  too  late  for  competition. 
Carriers  a  moderate  lot,  but  Pouters  very  good.  First  a  Black 
cock  of  grand  proportions  and  in  fine  show,  and  second  White  ; 
the  third  also  a  good  Black.  Tumblers,  Almond  first  and  second, 
and  a  Long-faced  Bald  third.  Jacobins  were  very  good,  and  all 
the  winners  Reds.  Fantaiis  very  good.  In  Turbifcs  a  very  neat 
Yellow  was  first,  and  second  a  Silver  good  in  all  points  but  boak  ; 
third  a  Blue  rather  coarse.  A  nice  Red  left  out,  some  feathers 
being  out  in  front  of  the  face.  lo  Dragoons  first  was  a  grand 
Yellow,  second  Silver,  and  third  Blue,  Antwerpa  had  two 
classes,  the  winners  very  guod.  In  the  Variety  class  first  a 
Black  Barb,  eecond  an  Ice,  and  third  a  Trumpeter. 

Babbits  were  a  fair  eutry,  although  only  four  classes  were 
provided. 

Ca^c  SiVis  were  a  muddle,  aq  is  always  the  case  where  the 
numbers  start  afresh  in  each  clas^,  some  names  not  being  given. 


THIRSK   SHOW  OF  POULTRY.   &c. 

The  seventh  annual  Show  took  place  at  Thirsk  on  the  20th 
inst.,  the  entries  being  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion; 
and  the  general  management  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  very  good,  the  birds  were  penned  promptly  and  excellent 
pens  provided,  and  these  were  in  the  open  air. 

Do)  kings  were  very  good,  Dark  Greys  winning  in  both  cases  ; 
Brown  Reds  taking  both  prizes  in  Game,  but  only  the  winners 
were  of  any  value.  Spanish  were  a  fair  lot,  the  first  very  smooth 
but  not  large  in  drop.  Two  classes  were  provided  for  Cochins^ 
but  as  a  rule  these  were  not  good.  Brahmas,  Dark,  won  both 
prizes,  though  a  nice  pen  of  Light  were  shown.  Gold-spangled 
Hantburghs  were  better  than  the  Silvers;  the  first-prize  cock 
very  neat  in  comb.  In  the  following  claeses  Mr.  Pick.es  won 
every  first  prize  with  a  capital  stud.  Poliah,  first  Silver  and 
second  Gold;  the  first  a  capital  crested  pen.  Ban*ams,  Game, 
were  numerous,  but  only  two  were  mentioned;  first  Black  and 
second  Brown  Reds.  Tarkeus  are  generally  good  here,  and  this 
was  no  exception,  the  birds  being  very  large. 

Pigeons  were  poorly  provided  for,  in  most  cases  only  a  first 
prize  being  offered ;  but  both  the  quality  and  number  of  birds 
would  warrant  an  extension  of  the  list,  nothing  paying  better  in 
this  quarter  than  a  good  schedule  for  Pigeons. 

POULTRY —DoEKiNGS.-l. T.P.Carver.  S.C.Braithwaite.  Game.-I.T.  &G. 
Kidson,  2,  W.  Bearpark.  Spanish. -Bfocfc.-l,  H.  Hckles.  2,  G.  &  W.  Dale. 
CocHirf  Cni'iAS.— BuiT.— I.  Mias  Cotes.  2,  E.  SneU.  Partridge.— \,  J.  Cas*?. 
2,  J.  B-11.  Brahma  Pootras  —1,  W.  H.  Garforth.  2,  T.  Dobsoo.  Hambukohs. 
—Golden  &pangled.—\,  H.  Pickles.  2,  G.  Garbutt.  Si'ver  spangled —\,  H. 
Pickles.  'I,  G.  Hoimes  &  Destaer  Qold>in-pencHled.—  \,B..  Picsles.  2,  T.  &  G. 
Ki«Uon.     silver-pencilled.— \,  H,  Pickles,    a.  G.  Holmea  &  Destaer.     Black.— 

1.  H.  Picklea.  2,  J.  liellett.  P..L\NDi.—l,  H.  Picklea.  2  C.Walker.  Bastams. 
-  Bla<^k  ~),  Rev.  H.  ^.  Hawkna.  2,  R.  H.  Astlton.  Oami.  —  l,  G.  Carter.  2, 
WiilJaina  &  Son.  ]Vhite  or  any  other  variety.— \,  J.  Arrowsraith.  2,  T.  P. 
Carver.  Dgcks.— Rouen— \,  G.  Garbutt.  2,  T,  P.  Carver.  Aylesbury. -I,  E, 
SneU.  3.  A.  G.  Coates.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  R.  H.  Ashton.  2.  G.  Sadler. 
TuRKPva.— I.  T.  P.  Carver.    2.  W.  H.  GAriorth.    Geese. -1.  W.  H.  Garforth. 

2,  T.  P.  Carver  Gdisea  Fowls.— 1,  W.  G,  Pardon.  2,  C.  Wright.  Seluno 
Clahs  —1,  J.  Cooper.    2,  vV.  R.  West. 

PIGEO.VS.— Caruibks. -I.G.Sadler.  Tumblers.- Almond— I. H  Horseman, 
Jan.  Any  variety —I,  J.  L.H  choUon.  PourcRS.— I,  R.  Wilson,  jun.  Jacobins. 
— 1,  J.  L.  Nicholbon  F.^.ntail''.— I,  G.  Sadlur  Trojipeteri.— 1,  J.  L.  Nicholion. 
Owls.— 1,  J.  L.  Nicholsoa.  Mdns.— 1,  Garbutt  &  bedgewick.  Barbs— I,  R. 
Wilson,  Jan.  Tuhbits.- 1,  T.  P,  Carver.  DaiooONS.- 1,  WeUs  &  Sherwln. 
An?  New  or  Distinct  Vauiet?  —1,  —  Umpleby. 
The  Judge  was  Mr.  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The   first  show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  and  Rabbits,  apart 

from  the  Cleveland  Society,  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in  a  large 

meadow  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  classes  in  all  sections 

j  being  well  filled,  the  Show  being  well  managed  in  all  respects, 

'  and  the  day  very  fine.     Single  jadging,  which  we  have  ever 

'  advocated,  was  the  rule,  and  a  catalogu's  was  placed  in  the  handa 

1  of  each  Judge,  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  annals  of  a  poultry  show. 

With  one  who  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  a  twelve-years  roasting  at 

the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  shows  this  system  can  have  no 
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effect  whatever,  and  the  system  may  be  expected  to  work  well 
with  such  ;  but  in  any  case  the  greatest  dant^er  is  that  the  atten- 
tion of  a  judge  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  main  point — viz., 
the  quality  of  the  birds;  mistakes  will  be  the  consequence.  In 
the  present  case  the  awards  were  made  before  referring  to  the 
names. 

Spanish  head  the  list  with  the  Thome  winners  in  the  same 
position,  these  being  two  pens  such  as  have  not  been  surpassed 
of  late  years.  Dorkings,  White  a  good  class,  and  the  winners 
large.  Dorkings  Dark  good,  but  the  best  pen  lost,  as  the  cock's 
comb  laid  quite  flat  on  bis  face.  Cochins  Buff,  the  winners 
splendid,  as  also  the  first-prize  Whites  ;  the  second  (Partridge) 
a  nice  pair.  Brahmns. — Darks  won  both  prizes.  A  fair  class. 
Red  Game  pairs  first;  Brown  Reds,  which  we  think  we  have 
Been  further  south,  good  in  all  points,  second.  Black  Reds  a 
good  pair,  the  hen  very  gamey  in  shape.  Game,  any  other, 
winners  (Duckwings)  of  fair  quality.  The  Otley  cup-winner, 
which  outdistanced  all  others,  was  sent  siugly  by  mistake. 
Single  cock  first  Brown  Red,  we  believe  the  Morpeth  cup- 
winner  ;  second  Black,  good  but  rather  large ;  very  highly  com- 
mended a  Black  Red  stag,  by  far  the  best,  but  out  of  feather. 
Ilamhurghs  good  classes,  and  the  Gold-spangles  a  close  one. 
Most  of  the  Silver-spangles  also  noticed,  and  very  good.  Many 
of  the  Gold  pencilled  hens  were  much  faded,  but  as  a  rule  the 
cocks  were  in  good  order.  Siver-pencilled  winners  very  good, 
but  the  rest  only  poor.  French. — First  a  large  good  pair  of 
Houdans ;  second  and  third  Groves.  PoZis/t.— First  Gold  and 
second  Silvers.  Game  Bantams  a  large  class.  First  a  pair  of 
Black  Red,  almost  faultless ;  second  Black  Reds,  also  good  and 
smaller,  but  hen  not  equal  to  first.  Variety  of  Bantams  Blacks 
won,  and  these  were  very  good.  In  Bantam  cocks  first  was  a 
real  good  Black  Red,  small  and  in  nice  bloom  ;  second  a  Brown 
Red,  good  in  eye  and  colour.  Extra  class. — First  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  the  best  ever  yet  seen ;  second  very  good  Malays,  but 
falling  a  little  out  of  feather.  Soiling  class. — First  Spanish  and 
second  Buff  Cochins,  both  very  good  pens  in  every  respect,  and 
cheap.  Unfortunately  several  pens  were  empty,  as  we  often  find 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  when  birds  are  changing  their 
plumage. 

Some  of  the  classes  of  Pigeons  were  weak,  while  others  were 
well  filled ;  most  of  them  being  in  pairs  had  no  doubt  an  effect 
on  the  entries.  Carriers  (cocks)  a  fair  lot.  First  a  Black,  very 
good  in  beak  and  eye-wattle;  second  Dun,  also  good;  third  a 
Dun.  Hens. — First  a  Black,  a  new  come  out,  and  very  good  in 
all  respects  ;  second  and  third  also  Black.  Pouter  cocks. — First 
and  second  Blues,  and  third  White,  all  good  birds.  Hens. — First 
Black,  in  nice  trim  ;  second  and  third  Blue.  Almond  Tumblers 
(Short-faces)  only  one  pair.  Long-faces  poor;  in  fact,  we  never 
yet  could  appreciate  the  Long-faced  Almond.  Any  other,  first 
Agate,  and  second  Bald.  Barbs  a  large  class  ;  first  a  grand 
Yellow  hen,  second  and  third  Blacks,  and  well  placed.  Foreign 
Owls  were  very  good,  and  all  Whites.  English  0»ls. — First  a 
capital  Blue,  second  a  well-known  Silver,  and  third  a  Silver,  a 
little  coarse.  Trumpeters,  all  English.  Dragoons  had  two 
classes.  Blue  winning  in  the  first  and  Tellows  in  the  second. 
Jacobins  were  very  good  in  both  classes,  the  Bed  or  Yellow  a 
large  entry.  First  in  the  latter  class  a  grand  pair  of  Reds.  Any 
other  were — first  Whites  and  second  Blacks.  Antwerps  were 
three  good  classes ;  the  Short  and  Medium-faced  were  very 
good.  A  Flying  class  was  provided  on  a  capital  system,  the 
first  bird  doing  his  seventy-five  miles  in  11.5  minutes,  second  in 
117  minutes,  and  third  in  13.5  minutes. 

Babbits  had  but  two  classes,  the  first  and  plate  going  to  a 
Black-and-white  doe  in  Lops,  22  by  45 ;  the  Eecond  a  Sooty  Fawn 
doe,  22J  by  dj,  not  in  as  good  condition ;  third  a  Black-and- 
white  doe,  21  by-l?.  In  the  Variety  class  a  good  Silver-Grey 
was  first,  Hymalayan  second,  and  Belgian  Hare  third. 

POULTRY.— SPASian.-I.H.  Beldon.  2,J.  Thresh.  vhc.B.  Dale.  Doekings. 
—  Whitp.—l  and  2.  T.  Morlitt.  Ann  other  colour  —1.  C.  Widaa.  2,  A.  Jackson. 
CocniNB.—  Cinnavwn  or  Bug.— I  and  8,  G.  H.  Proctor.    Any  other  variety. —}, 

0.  H.  Procter.  2,  B.  Mariiliall.  Bbabmi  PooTEiS.— I,  G.  B.  BbJI.  2.  N.  P.,  R. 
Moor  GajjE.— Blact,  Brown,  or  Med.—l,  fl.  Veuab'ea.  2.  W.  H.  Oliver,  vhc, 
C.  E.  Moryan.  Any  other  variety.— i,  G.  Ilolmca.  2,  T.  Potta.  Any  variety.— 
Cock  —],  G.  Holmea.  2,  J.  Nelson,  vhc,  C.  E.  Morgan  HaMBurqhs.— 
Golden-spanelecl.—l.a.U'Amfs.  2  and  u/ic.  H.  Beldon.  Silver-iiiangled—}, 
H.  Beldun.  2.  J.  Ashwortb.  GoMcn-jjniciUprf.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  T.  &  G.  Kid- 
9on.  Sliver  pencilled -l^nii,  a.  HtlHon.  FarKCH.— 1,J  M.  D  Smith.  2.  B. 
Myers.    Polish. -1.  H.  Beldon.    2,  A.  4  W    H.  Silvester.    BiNTiJis.-rJamc— 

1.  W.  K.  Entwisl3.  2.  J.  Nelson.  Any  vnriely  nt  Sanw.-l.  R.  U.  Ashton.  2. 
O.Holmes  i-ftc.  J.  Peacock.  Any  variety —Cock.-l  and  vhc,  1.  Dilion.  2, 
W.  F.  EntiviBle.  Aky  other  ViBiEll.— 1  and  vhr,  H.  Beldon  2,  R.  Uaivkina 
(Malaj).    SELLING  Cuss.— 1,. I.  Powpll.    2,  Mii-s  Cotes  (  Huff  Cochins). 

PIGEONS.— c«nRiEKS.—Coc<t.— I,  H.  Ys'dley.  2.  H.  A.  Ayrton.  3,  G.  Fur- 
lonp.  fl»?7!.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  W.  (1.  Harrison.  3.  T.  G.  Taylor.  Pohtfrs- 
CocA —1  and  2,  R.  Blacklock.  3,  G  Holmes  Hcn.-l  and  2.  B.  Blacklook.  3, 
T.  O.  Taylor.  T'-jiblees.— SftOT(-/acfti  Almond.-Cork  or  Hen.—\,  U.  Yardley. 
Long  faced  Almond.— Code  or  Hen. -I,  J.  Davison.  2,  T.  C  Tav'or-  3,  J.  Pear- 
son. Any  other  variety.— Cock  or  Ben— 1.  U.  Yardiey.  2.  R.  Woods.  BAass. 
—cock  or  Hen.—l,  H.  Yardley.  2.  J.  Thresh.  3  W.  Bulmer.  OY,i.ii.— Foreign 
—Cock  or  llen.-l. 2,  and  3,  G.  Anderson.    Englith.-Cockor  Ben.—l,  J.  Thresh. 

2.  B.  Woods.  8,  J.  Younir.  TErMp.TEE^.— 1  and  2  F.  S.  Barnard.  3,  W.  G. 
Dnck.  DaAGfiona— Blue  or. Silver.— l.R.  Woods.  2  W  Smith  3.  H.  Jennings. 
vlic,  W.  G.  Harri-on.  Any  other  variety.— \,  w.  c.  Moody.  2  ana  3,  K.  Woods. 
JiOOBiNs.-iJfrf  or  re!/oir.—l,G.AIderson.  2.  H.  H.  Cochrane.  3,  J  Davison. 
Any  other  variety.— 1,  J.  Young  2.  T.  8.  Stephenson.  Fantails.- 1.  C  F. 
Cockhill.  2  and  3.  J  F.  Loversidge.  Nuns  —1.  R.  Woods.  2  and  S.  J.  Young. 
ToEBlTa.- iieii  or  relloie.—l  and  3,  G  H.  Pickering.  2,  T.  S.  Stephenson.  Any 
otlicr variety.— 1,0. Miersoa.   2, J. Davison.    Antwebps.— Sftor^/iiccrf.- 1  and 


2,  W.  F.  F-ntwislo.  S,  H.  Yardley.  Long-faced.— I  and  2,  H.  Jennings.  3,  J. 
Kaper.  Medinm-faced.—\  and  2.  W.  F.  Entwisle.  8,  H.  Jennings.  Selliho 
Class. -Price  not  to  exceed  5(J8.— 1.  C.  F.  Coobill.  2,  W.  Cbappelow.  8,  P.  D. 
Henderson.  Price  not  tii  exceed  308.— I,  A.  Graham.  2,  P.  D.  Henderson.  3, 
J.Muokell.    Flymo -Lricat  r7ta88.—t.  T.  Richardson.    2.  J.  Aoon. 

KAIiBlTS— Lop-EABRD.— fiiic/e  orDoe.— 1,  J.  S.  Robinson.  2,  M.  Borradale. 
Any  otusb  VAiu£T!f.— iiucfc  or  Doe.— I,  A.  Hudson.  2,  W.  Bolmer.  3,  J.  8. 
Robinson. 

Judges. — Mr.  E.  Hatton  and  Mr.  S.  Hawley. 

MORTALITY  OP  CANARIES  WHEN    WEANED— 
CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  G.  Andrews,  I  may  remark  the  causes  of  death 
occurring  may,  even  to  the  most  experienced,  appear  at  times 
unaccountable. 

Without  possessing  any  further  knowledge  of  the  birds  than 
the  letter  conveys  is  like  feeling  one's  way  in  the  dark  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  any  direct  cause  as  to  the  deaths  of  the  Canaries. 
No  doubt  they  have  all  met  with  their  deaths  with  one  com- 
plaint, for  in  speaking  of  the  birds  it  is  stated  they  appear 
"  stupid,"  and  "  go  off  in  a  fit  and  die."  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  ask,  Was  the  rapeseed  supplied  to  the  birds  of  the  large 
black  hind,  and  given  to  them  in  the  crushed  state  without  the 
seed  having  been  previously  thoroughly  scalded  ?  If  so,  the 
diet  was  far  too  powerful  for  old,  let  alone  young  birds.  The 
spasmodic  attacks  suggest  that  food  of  some  kind  has  been 
administered  which  disagreed  with  the  internal  organs. 

Young  birds  require  food  of  a  simple  kind,  otherwise  the 
system  becomes  injured.  In  some  cases  the  constitution  is 
better  able  to  battle  with  unfit  food  than  in  others.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  some  of  the  same  rapeseed  has  been  given 
to  the  old  birds  to  feed  their  young  with  daily  that  it  should 
likewise  be  given  to  the  young  broods  when  they  are  able  to 
feed  themselves,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  the  food  after 
becoming  macerated  in  tbe  crops  of  the  old  birds  is  prepared 
for  their  offspring,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  young  have 
to  eat  tbe  food  in  its  natural  state.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
green  food,  the  various  constituents  of  some  of  wliich  may  be 
comparatively  harmless  when  supplied  to  the  young  from  the 
parent's  crops  than  when  partaken  of  in  its  crude  state  by  young 
birds  able  to  feed  themselves. 

The  young  broods  when  weaned  from  the  old  birds  would  be 
better  placed  in  a  cage  entirely  away,  otherwise  fretfulness  is 
encouraged,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid.  A  wire  partition  will  do 
for  a  day  or  so  when  the  young  are  first  separated,  so  that  the 
old  birds  can  feed  them  through  the  wires.  Another  advantage 
accrues  from  removing  the  birds  from  the  locality  of  the  breed- 
ing place.  It  is  we'l  known  by  many  breeders  that  vermin, 
especially  at  this  period  of  the  season,  increases  beyond  all  cal- 
culation, and  finds  means  of  tustenance  by  robbing  and  sucking 
from  their  victims  the  blood  that  should  assist  in  keeping  the 
birds  vigorous;  and  this,  too,  being  done  mainly  at  roosting 
time,  likewise  prevents  the  birds  having  their  proper  rest.  The 
effect  is  a  weakness  and  a  less  liability  to  stand  either  a  rich  or 
generous  diet,  or  any  food  likely  at  all  to  disorganise  their  bowels 
and  bring  on  the  dire  complaint  known  as  the  "swelling." 

Fits  of  convulsion  when  occurring  to  birds  may  be  treated  by 
holding  the  birds  in  a  warm  bath  up  to  the  neck,  when  after 
giving  a  drop  of  castor  oil  the  patients  may  be  placed  before  the 
fire  to  gradually  dry.  The  bread-and-milk  diet,  with  a  little 
liquorice  in  the  water,  may  be  given  for  a  couple  of  days  after, 
or  continued  even  longer  if  the  birds  do  not  quickly  recover. 

My  course  of  treatment  when  caging-off  young  birds  is  to 
give  them  at  first  chopped  egg  and  bun  crumbs,  with  a  little  bis- 
cuit powder  to  the  same.  When  the  young  are  about  a  month 
old  I  introduce  well  sifted  Canary  seed  in  the  cage  in  a  separate 
pot  or  tin,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  birds  a  knowledge  and 
opportunity  of  finding  out  what  the  seed  is  for,  and  chafing 
their  beaks  to  the  same  by  the  time  they  may  require  the  seed. 
Generally  at  about  the  age  of  six  weeks  old  the  young  Canaries 
begin  to  shell  the  seed,  and  at  that  time  the  proportion  of  soft 
food  may  be  gradually  diminished  until  the  seed  at  length  takes 
the  place  of  the  egg  and  bun.  After  my  young  birds  have  left 
their  parents  I  discontinue  all  green  food  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  moult  and  their  constitutions  have  become  some- 
what established.  I  then  introduce  a  little  hempseed  through- 
out the  winter,  wilh  occasional  changes  of  miUet,  linseed, 
groats,  crushed  biscuit,  and  German  rape  (scalded).  This  treat- 
ment, with  plenty  of  grit  sand,  a  little  salt,  which  is  a  good 
blond  purifier,  with  an  occasional  bath,  keeping  the  birds  free 
from  draughts,  tend  to  keep  my  birds  pretty  well  iu  health. — 
Geo  J.  Barnesby. 

ARTIFICIAL  SWARM. 
Among  my  surviving  stocks  of  bees  there  was  one  so  feeble 
that  I  had  left  it  to  its  fate  as  not  worthy  of  attention.  How- 
ever, the  other  day  observiog  a  few  bees  still  going  in  and  out 
with  pollen,  I  thought  I  would  examine  it.  The  hive  itself  is  a 
bar-framed  hive  with  hollow  sides — a  "  Crystal  Palace  Wood- 
bury " — which  I  had  teen  anxious  to  try.    A  little  smoke  blown 
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in  at  top  enabled  me  to  take  out  each  bar-frame  carefully.  Some 
of  the  combs  were  attacked  by  wax  moth,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  in  excellent  preservation ;  and  iu  the  centre  comb  on  both 
Bide3  I  foaud  a  knot  of  bees,  with  about  three  hundred  cells 
filled  with  brood  and  eggs,  also  some  food  iu  open  cells,  and  a 
hybrid  Italian  queen,  who  appeared  sufficiently  lively.  It 
occjiirred  to  me  at  ouce  that  I  might  increase  my  diminished 
stock  by  forming  a  Bwarm  artificially.  Hard  by,  too,  was  a  stock 
of  black  bees  over-supplied  with  drones,  large  numbers  of 
which  were  still  sealed-up  iu  their  cella.  No  sooner  thought 
upou  than  decided.  In  five  minutes  after  re-arranging  and  re- 
placing combs  and  bees,  I  had  moved  away  the  stock  of  black 
bees  to  a  remote  pirt  of  my  kitchen  garden,  and  substituted  the 
bar-framed  hive,  putting  it  exactly  where  the  other  had  stood. 
As  it  was  a  fiuo  day  many  bees  were  abroad,  ho  that  iu  the  course 
of  the  afteraoon  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  good  swarm 
in  the  bar-framed  hive,  and  as  they  have  since  been  extremely 
happy  and  active  I  have  no  doubt  all  is  going  on  well.  One  of 
two  things  of  course  has  happened — either  the  queen  has  been 
well  received  and  is  still  there,  or  she  has  been  destroyed,  and 
in  her  place  the  bees  are  rearing  a  queen  from  the  brood.  Which- 
ever ia  the  case  I  shall  be  sufficiently  Wf  11  pleased. 

As  for  the  stock  of  black  bees,  they,  too,  have  pleased  me  well, 
for  as  the  next  day  happened  to  be  wet  and  gloomy  they  set  to 
work  destroying  their  drone?,  tearing  the  youuger  ones  out  of 
their  cells.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  them  are  gone,  and  there 
were  so  many  that  they  seemed  to  equal  the  workers  in  number. 
The  third  day  having  come  I  moved  these  bees  to  a  stand 
2  yards  distant  from  their  place,  and  ever  eince  activity  and 
harmony  have  reigned  in  that  part  of  my  apiary. 

It  occurrei  to  me  to  mention  thi^i  case  as  one  among  many 
ways  of  forming  swarms  artificially.  Of  course  this  i^  a  far  easier 
method  than  the  capital  one  by  driving  which  Mr.  Pettigrew 
detailed  in  a  recent  Journal. — B.  &  W. 


BEE   NOTES. 

Bees  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  done  better  this  year 
than  in  a  good  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  my  own. 

I  had  three  stocks  last  autumn,  Noa.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  strong  hives,  and  stood  the  wiater  well ;  but  No.  3  very 
nearly  perished,  but  I  mana.'^ed  to  save  them.  They  are  all 
three  in  common  straw  hives.  No.  I  swarmed  on  May  28&h, 
and  I  never  saw  a  better  swarm.  I  put  it  in  a  16-inch  Pettif^rew 
hive,  and  the  hive  is  about  three-quarters  fall  of  comb.  No.  2 
Bwarmed  on  May  31st.  I  put  it  in  a  smiU  Neighbour's  hive, 
which  is  now  full  of  comb,  except  a  part  about  as  big  as  my 
hind.  No.  1  casted  on  June  Q:h,  and  No.  2  on  June  11th.  I  put 
them  both  in  common  straw  hives,  which  are  about  half  full 
now.  No.  3  has  not  swarmed  yet  I  think,  but  am  not  quite  sure; 
but  if  it  has  I  have  lost  the  swarm.  Most  of  the  cottagers* 
bees  about  here  have  swarmed.  There  are  a  good  many  bees 
kept,  but  in  a  very  primitive  style. —  E.  Burbery  Martin, 
Evesham,  Worcestershire. 


ITALIAN   BEES. 


It  would  tend  very  much  to  a  settlement  of  the  vexeJ  question 
relating  to  the  respective  merits  of  Ita'ian  and  English  bees  if 
those  who  keep  both,  or  Italians  alone,  would  record  their  ex- 
periences. The  following  questions  in  particular  require  atten- 
tion: 1,  Which  variety  is  moat  active  and  breeds  quickftst  in 
the  early  spring?  2,  Which  producfs  drones  first?  3,  Which 
Bwarms  earliest  and  oftenest  ?  4,  Which  works  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  evening  ?  5,  Which  collects  moat 
honey  {a)  on  the  swarming,  (h)  on  the  non  swarming  system  ?  &c. 

This  ytar  I  have  only  half-bred  Italians — miscalled  hybrids — 
and  common  black  bees.  My  leirliut^  hive,  which  has  nearly 
filled  with  comb  a  large  super  as  big  as  the  hive  itself,  is  one  of 
the  former.  No.  2  is  also  a  half-bred  Italian,  and  has  recovered 
rapidly  from  a  very  low  ebb,  promising  well.  No.  3  is  the 
black  stock  which  I  have  divided  into  two  a>?  elsewhere  stated. 
Probably  owing  to  its  enormous  number  of  drones  I  have  seen 
no  honey  in  it.  The  others  have  plenty  of  sealed  honeycomb. 
—3.  &  W,  - 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  Eating  Feathebs  {C.  IT.^— Feith>5v-eitiacr  13  oae  of  the  penaltiea 
we  pay  for  keepiug  (owls  la  confiueraeut.  Tbey  lack  something  which  they 
ca'nut  find,  and  feathers  seem  to  be  luire  like  it  than  anythiog  else.  The 
diaeaae  was  hardly  ever  met  with  years  a^jo,  save  whan  fowl^  were  pat  np  to 
fatten.  Then  they  naed  to  eat  each  other's  fea  liers,  and  no  wonder.  When 
fowls  are  kept  in  confiaomaut  they  are  RoutiraUy  femptt^d  with  a'l  sorts  of 
foiid,  and  t'ie<ie  spiced  and  artificiil  meals  are  prntactive  of  i^reat  disea**6. 
Some  adopt  them  because  thoy  are  chta;>,  uthars  b?c*U8e  ttstimoniuls  give 
glowing  aconuuts  of  the  number  of  og^s,  their  fertihty,  and  the  strou^^'th  of 
the  chiukens.  The  result  is  feather  eating  and  bleph-iutia8i>f.  This  latter 
ia  becomiug  the  plague  f  f  yards.  This  results  in  the  iiuery  we  are  answering, 
How  hhall  I  ureveot  it  ?  We  answer  your  question  with  an  )thec— Did  jou 
ever  meet  with  Grouae,  Partridge,  or  Ph-aHaut  aiff.-ring  in  this  way?  Wo 
know  you  have  not.  They  feed  aatarally.  Feed  your  fowls  the  same.  They  get 
griBBf  scattered  grains  of  corn,  grubs,  worms,  and  all  tho  ^to  as)  onknowD 


things  that  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  often  wish  for  increafed  powsra 
of  sight,  and  fur  knowledge  that  we  mi^ht  be  able  to  see  as  a  bird  sees,  and 
Iflaru  with  wonder  that  the  mound  of  earth  to  which  a  ben  calls  her  chickens, 
and  which  to  our  eyes  is  "a  mound  of  earth  and  nuthiuK  more,"  is  in  reality 
full  of  food,  atjd  if  necessary  medicine.  Make  your  arrangements,  tben,  to 
feed  your  chickens  as  naturally  as  yon  can,  althoayh  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  confinement,  Insteal  of  btimulating  fuod  give  cuolioK  green  food, 
especially  lettuce.  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  earth,  and  if  your  gardener 
digs  up  a  barrowload  of  weeds  and  rubbish  let  tbem  be  emptied  in  the  run, 
the  fowls  will  scratch  them  all  over  the  place,  and  find  that  which  will  do 
away  with  the  deaire  to  eat  feathers.  It  may  be  asked  what  wo  term  natural 
fojd.  Sods  of  grass  with  plenty  of  mould,  letture  or  other  green  food  pulled 
from  the  earth  and  eateu  freuh,  ground  oats  or  barleymeal,  maize  and  barley 
given  whole,  and  house  scraps.     Follow  Nature. 

Fowls  Unhealihv  {H.  C.  F.).— Tou  are  not  sufficiently  explicit.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  yard  iu  which  your  fowls  ran  ?  Is  it  paved  with  flag 
stones  ?  No  other  explaoatiou  is  necessary  if  such  be  the  case,  and  your 
scrupulous  cleanliness  makes  matters  worse.  Fancy  such  a  place,  and  be  not 
surprised  if  the  fnwl  sits  or  squats  all  day.  Imagine  yourfielf  in  the  great 
desert  with  faultless  shoes  and  stockings,  and  hot  dry  sand  up  to  the  calves 
of  your  legs  :  you  will  be  as  comfortable  as  your  fowls.  Hard  stones,  the  foot 
stretched  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  scratch;  the  courted  or  measured 
grains  of  food  lying  in  their  clean  distinct  nees,  and  swallowed  without  a  grit ; 
the  total  absence  of  the  dust  bath.  Dirt  or  any  evU  smell  are  bad  for 
poultry,  but  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  be  fanltleesly  clean.  Give  up  your  pea- 
meal.  oitB,  and  food.  Give  them  plenty  of  green  food,  barrowloads  of  eaith, 
and  feed  sparingly.     R  ad  our  previous  answer. 

Pekservino  Eogs  {Con.da>it  fiffltifr).— Thoy  must  be  put  in  fresh.  It  ia 
idle  ti*  put  up  a  stale  egg  and  expect  to  take  it  out  fresh.  We  have  eggs  now 
that  have  been  kept  twelve  months,  and  are  perfectly  fit  for  any  culinary 
purpose.  We  generally  use  a  glazed  bread  pan.  The  bottom  should  ba 
covt-red  with  slaked  lime  wetted  to  a  consistence  that  will  allow  anything  put 
in  it  to  stand  upright.  The  bottom  layers  of  lime  will  be  2  inches  thick. 
The  eggs  are  stuck  in  this  small  end  downwards  close  together,  bat  not 
touching.  When  the  bottom  layer  ia  full,  then  a  fresh  mixt'ire  of  slaked 
lime  is  poured  till  thick  enough  for  the  eggs  to  stand  up  in  it,  and  so  on  till 
the  pan  is  full.  The  eg^s  should  bo  perfectly  sound  in  sbell)  not  cracked  or 
in  any  way  injured,  and  they  must  not  touch  eacb  other. 

SuppoariNQ  Combs  in  Hive  [F.  J.|.— We  have  frequently  advised  in  these 
pages  the  use  of  cross-sticks  in  hivos  to  steady  and  support  their  combs.  In 
swarming  two  of  your  hives  you  have  shaken  down  their  combs,  and  thus 
learned  the  value  of  cross-sticka.  Hives  without  cro?s-Bticks  are  easily 
injured  in  handling  and  removing  them  in  warm  weather.  Cros^-sticks  aro 
of  great  sen'ice  in  hives  to  the  bees,  as  well  as  a  support  to  the  combs.  Yoa 
will  have  to  learn  by  experience  the  best  mode  of  running  honey  from  the 
combs,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  iQform;ition  on  the  question  Iiy  words 
or  writing.  Soma  kinds  of  honey  will  run  from  broken  combs  without 
pressure,  and  some  kinds  will  not.  We  use  pressure  in  every  case,  and  run 
the  honey  through  a  bag  of  cheese-cloth  before  it  cools  or  loses  its  natural 
heat.  After  twenty-four  hourcn  it  is  skimmed  and  fit  for  sale.  AU  letters  of 
inquiry  should  be  sent  to  the  Editors. 
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METEOBOLOQICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdes  Square,  Londo.v. 
°  82-  W  N. ;  Lin?.  U"  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  IU  feat. 

Date. 

9  A». 

In  the  DAT. 

1676. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direction 
ol  Wind. 

Temp,  ot 
Boil  at 
1  (oot. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

a 
1 

June. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Mai. 

Min. 

In 

son. 

On 
grass 

We.  21 
Th.  22 
Fri.  23 
Sat  Ji 
Sun.  25 
Mo.  26 
Tn.  27 

29.871 
29  972 
29.94  . 
9  9  .1 
.     'ISS 
29.994 
3U.193 

29.976 

deg. 
74  4 
6i.4 
67.4 
61.3 
67  8 
68.6 
65  3 

65  9 

lies. 
63.7 
6)0 
58,5 

73 
.6 
.1 

6J.0 

E. 

N  W. 

W. 

N  N  W. 

NE. 

N. 

N. 

deg. 

62  0 
640 
63.4 
61.2 
59.3 
61.7 
63.5 

612 

deg, 
84.8 
75  3 
67.8 
71.6 
71.8 
77.8 
80.9 

76.1 

deg. 
67.3 
59,1 
57.1 
55.3 
50.8 
5.'.3 
49.9 

deg. 
127  2 
127  0 
87  4 
12,1.2 
122.1 
125,2 
127.4 

deg, 
5J.0 
57  4 
57.2 
52  1 
lfi.5 
49  2 
47.6 

In. 

0.214 
O.'SO 

Means 

645 

120.0 

51.7 

0.291 

BEMARKa. 
2l8t.— A  very  fine   day  thrcnghont,  Ihough  looiiug  rather  stonnliie  between 

5  and  6  P.M.  . 

a2na  —Fine  morning,  not  bo  hot  aa  yesterday;  a  short  sharp  shower  between 

10  and  11  A,M, ;  but  little  sun,  and  the  air  very  heavy. 

23ra.— Biin  in  the  night  and  early  morning ;  dull  and  damp  tiU  the  evening, 

then  bright,  and  a  starlit  night.  [e\emng. 

24th  —Rather  heavy,  though  short  shower  about  8  A.M. ;  (air  afternoon  and 

25th  —A  very  flae  day  throughout;  the  tun  very  hot,  but  a  rather  high  »md 

blowing  from  the  north  tempered  the  heat  and  made  it  very  plea.aut. 

26th.— A  very  fine  dav,  thaugh  warm  not  oppre.-tively  so ;  the  stars  unusually 

bright  at  night.  [«ilt  overcast  skj  a. ter  10  v^«. 

27th— Another  very  fine  day,  the  wind  still  northerly;  a  thick  mist  or  log 

A  very  fine  snmmer  week,  temperature  about  y  above  that  of  the  previous 

week.— a.  J.  SsMONrf. 

COVENI  GARDEN  MARKET.— JnNK  28. 
The  late  fine  weather  ha3  sent  a  large  quantity  of  outdoor  fruit  into  tlio 
market,  Suawberries  especially  arriviug  iu  very  good  condition;  and  plentiful 
hothjuse  fruit  is  well  supplied,  with  a  fair  amount  of  busiuets  doing. 
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